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EDITOR'S   NOTE 

The  text  of  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of  an  independent  examination  of  the 
early  Qnarto  and  the  First  Folio  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  The  yersion  used  as 
a  basis  has  been  chosen  after  a  separate  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  case  for  each 
play ;  and  the  grounds  for  the  choice  have  been  indicated  in  the  special  introductions. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  emendations  of  previous  editors,  much  use  has  been  made  of 
the  collations  in  the  monumental  works  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  and  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Fnmess,  as  well  as  of  more  recent  editions  of  single  plays  and  of  the  poems.  The  text 
will  be  found  to  be,  in  its  adherence  to  the  readings  of  the  early  editions,  slightly  more 
conservative  than  those  in  current  use.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  matter  of  stage 
directions,  entrances,  exits,  and  the  like  ;  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  has  been  rendered 
possible,  for  the  first  time  in  an  edition  for  general  reading,  to  make  the  important  dis- 
tinction between  directions  that  are  contemporary  and  those  that  are  due  to  modem 
editors.  In  eases  where  the  directions  are  modern  they  are  enclosed  in  [brackets]  ; 
where  they  are  substantially  those  of  editions  not  later  than  1623  they  are  unbracketed, 
or  are  set  aside  by  a  single  bracket  only,  or,  when  occurring  within  a  line,  are  enclosed  in 
(parentheses).  Further,  in  the  dialogue  itself,  when  the  text  of  a  play  is  based  on,  say, 
that  of  the  First  Folio,  and  passages  absent  from  the  Folio  are  supplied  from  a  Quarto, 
such  passages  are  also  bracketed.  This  is  intended  to  meet  the  objection  justly  made  to 
most  current  texts  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  play  as  Handet^  it  is  usually  printed  in  a 
eomposite  form,  longer  than  it  w^  in  any  of  the  versions  in  which  it  was  played  or 
published  in  Shakespeare's  own  time,  and  containing,  along  with  all  additions,  passages 
meant  to  be  dropped  when  the  others  were  added. 

The  punctuation  of  the  early  editions  is  so  hopelessly  erratic  as  to  be  often  useless  for 
any  but  antiquarian  purposes ;  and  the  current  punctuation  is  modified  from  the  quite 
ttnanthoritative  practice  of  the  editors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  have  ventured  to 
re-punctuate  frankly  throughout  according  to  modem  usage,  gaining,  it  is  hoped,  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  clearness  without  any  additional  sacrifice  of  authority.  The  use 
of  the  apostrophe  has  raised  some  difficult  and  interesting  points,  the  consideration  of 
which  has  resulted  in  a  decision  of  some  importance  in  the  matter  of  metre.  In  spite 
of  the  comparative  carelessness  of  the  printing  of  the  First  Folio,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  clearly  discernible  a  somewhat  remarkable  consistency  in  the  insertion  or  omis- 
sion of  the  e  of  ed  endings.  To  the  practice  of  the  early  editions  in  this  regard,  therefore, 
the  same  respect  has  been  shown  as  in  the  case  of  the  text  in  general;  t.  «.,  the  original 
has  been  departed  from  only  when  it  seemed  fair  to  believe  that  there  was  a  mistake  of 
the  copyist  or  printer.  The  result  is  that  the  td  is  printed,  and  was  apparently  sounded, 
much  more  frequently  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  and  hear  it.  In  many  cases  where 
no  new  syllable  is  added  to  the  line,  this  preservation  of  the  full  ending  points  to  a  dif- 
ferent elision  from  that  usually  made,  threaCned,  for  example,  instead  of  threatened.  This 
often  leads  to  a  distinct  gain  in  sonority,  and  sometimes  to  a  marked  change  in  rhythm. 
The  practioe  of  the  early  editions  is  exceptional  in  the  case  of  monosyllables  in  ied^  being 
on  the  whole  against  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  ;  so  in  such  cases  I  have  preserved  the  e 
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even  when  not  syllabic,  representing,  for  example,  the  Folio  dyde  by  died  rather  than  by 
the  somewhat  misleading  dVd,  The  method  employed  in  modem  editions  in  this  whole 
matter  neither  preserves  the  clues  afforded  by  the  originals,  nor  clearly  indicates  the 
pronunciation  intended  by  the  editors. 

In  order  to  make  easy  the  use  of  the  present  volume  in  connection  with  such  standard 
works  of  reference  as  Bartlett's  Concordance^  the  line-numbering  of  the  Globe  edition  has 
been  adhered  to,  with  these  differences,  that  the  lines  are  numbered  in  fives  instead  of  in 
tens,  and  the  numbering  is  carried  through  the  prose  as  well  as  the  verse. 

The  special  introductions  are  intended  to  summarize  the  ascertained  facts  on  such 
questions  as  date,  authenticity,  and  sources  ;  and  to  indicate  in  connection  with  the  last 
of  these  the  main  features  of  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  his  material  in  each  play. 

Scholarly  opinion  on  the  dates  of  the  dramas  has  now  reached  such  a  degree  of 
harmony  as  to  suggest  the  arranging  of  the  plays  in  chronological  order,  according  to 
the  approximate  date  of  composition.  The  Folio  division  into  Comedies,-  Histories,  and 
Tragedies  has,  however,  been  preserved  ;  the  chronological  order  being  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  while  for  obvious  reasons  the  Histories  have  been 
retained  in  their  historical  sequence. 

The  mass  of  detail  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  an  undertaking  as  the  constituting  of 
an  independent  text  of  Shakespeare  is  so  great  that  many  slips,  inconsistencies,  and 
faults  of  judgement  are  bound  to  have  occurred.  To  any  one  who  may  draw  my 
attention  to  these  I  shall  be  grateful.  Meantime,  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
for  assistance  and  advice  received  from  many  friends,  and  more  especially  from  my 
colleagues  on  the  faculties  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities. 

W.  A.  N. 

New  York,  May  31, 1906. 
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The  name  of  Shakespeare  was  of  wide  and  freqaenfc  occorrenoe  in  the  midlands  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  and  preceding  centories;  and  this  fact,  along  with  the  scarcity 
of  exact  documentary  evidence,  makes  even  the  immediate  ancestry  of  the  dramatist  a 
matter  of  less  than  absolnte  certainty.  But  it  is  much  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
the  son  of  one  John  Shakespeare,  a  dealer  in  agricultural  produce,  who  at  the  time  of 
WiUiam's  birth  was  a  person  of  increasing  importance  in  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon 
in  Warwickshire.  John  Shakespeare's  wife  was  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Robert  Arden,  a  substantial  farmer  and  landowner  of  Wilmcote,  near  Stratford.  Their 
first  son  and  third  child,  William,  was  baptized  on  April  26, 1564,  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth  being  unrecorded.  The  history  of  his  childhood  is  purely  a  matter  of  inference.  He 
would  naturally  enter,  as  Rowe  says  he  did,  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  since 
he  was  entitled  to  free  education  there;  and  from  what  is  known  of  the  usual  curricula 
of  such  schools  at  that  period  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  studies  were  chiefly  in  Latin 
grammar  and  literature.  Four  years  after  the  poet's  birth,  John  Shakespeare  had  reached 
the  most  honorable  municipal  ofiBce,  that  of  High  Bailiff;  bat  after  ^72  there  are 
signs  that  his  fortunes  had  begun  to  decline.  He  absented  himself  from  the  meetings  of 
the  town  council,  and  was  deprived  of  ofiBce;  and  the  nature  of  his  financial  transactions 
indicates  that  he  was  sinking  deeply  into  debt.  He  may  have  withdrawn  his  son  from 
school  to  aid  him  in  business;  for  Aubrey,  who  died  in  1697,  says  of  the  poet,  "I  have 
been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his 
father's  trade,"  which,  according  to  this  antiquary,  was  that  of  a  butcher.  Aubrey  adds 
the  two  often-quoted  statements:  *'  When  he  kiU'd  a  calf,  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high  style 
and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that  time  another  batcher's  son  in  this  towne,  that  was 
held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a  naturall  witt,  his  acquaintance,  and  coetanean,  but 
dyed  young." 

The  only  additional  information  we  have  regarding  Shakespeare's  early  years  in  Strat- 
ford pertains  to  his  marriage,  which  took  place  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year.  No 
record  of  the  actual  ceremony  has  been  found,  but  the  date  is  approximately  fixed  by  a 
document  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  dated  November  28, 1582,  in  which 
two  Stratford  farmers  g^ve  bonds  to  free  the  bbhop  of  responsibility  in  case  of  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  any  impediment  rendering  invalid  the  prospective  marriage  of 
William  Shakespeare  to  Anne  Hathaway.  This  Anne  Hathaway  is  usually  identified 
with  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  farmer  of  Shottery,  in  the  parish  of  Strat- 
ford; and  from  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone  it  appears  that  she  was  eight  years  older 
than  her  husband.  On  May  26, 1583,  the  Stratford  Registers  record  the  baptism  of 
"Susanna,  daughter  to  William  Sbakspere;"  and  in  February,  1584,  the  baptisms  of 
**  Hamnet  and  Judeth  sonne  and  daughter  to  William  Shakspere."  These  few  facts 
comprise  all  that  is  certainly  known  about  Shakespeare's  life  before  his  removal  to 
London;  but  mention  must  be  made  of  one  famous  tradition.  It  is  t^ius  recorded  by  Rowe 
in  1709:  **  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill 
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oompaoy;  and  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  frequent  praotice  of  Deer-stealing 
engag'd  him  with  them  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  Park  that  belong'd  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  of  Cherlecot,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  proseouted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he 
thought,  somewhat  too  severely;  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad 
upon  him.  And  tho'  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  Poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to 
have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree, 
that  he  was  oblig'd  to  leave  hb  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and 
shelter  himself  in  London,**  This  exploit  is  recorded  also  by  Archdeacon  Davies  of  Saper- 
ton  in  Gloucestershire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  corroboration  of 
a  different  kind  is  found  in  the  supposed  allusion  to  Lucy  and  his  coat  of  arms  in  the 
"  dozen  white  luces  **  on  Shallow's  "  old  coat "  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  i.  1-23. 
The  date  of  the  poaching  affair  is  unknown,  but  is  generally  conjectured  to  have  been 
1585,  and  his  departure  is  placed  by  many  biographers  in  that  year  or  the  next.  Belief 
in  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  legend,  however,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing that  Shakespeare's  migration  to  London  was  due  to  Lucy's  persecution.  Interest 
in  the  stage,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  become  connected  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  may  have  begun  before  he  left  home.  While  he  was  still  a  small  boy,  the 
actors  of  the  Queen's  Company  and  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  Company  were  ofificiallj 
received  in  Stratford  by  his  father  as  High  Bailiff;  and  four  companies  visited  the  town 
in  1587.  Those  who  place  his  removal  as  late  as  1587,  do  so  chiefly  in  order  to  find  in 
the  visit  of  the  theatrical  companies  in  that  year  a  possible  motive  and  occasion  for  the 
change. 

The  circumstances  and  occupation  of  Shakespeare  on  his  fiirst  arrival  in  London  are  as 
uncertain  as  the  date  and  cause  of  his  leaving  Stratford.  Various  late  traditions  unite 
in  assigning  to  him  some  humble  ofiBce  in  connection  with  the  theatre,  that  of  his  hold- 
ing horses  outside  the  door  being  first  printed  in  1753.  It  is  known,  however,  that  by 
1592  he  had  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  an  actor  and  had  begun  to  write.  The 
company  of  which  he  was  early  a  member,  and  to  which  he  belonged  during  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  career,  was  that  known  successively  as  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter's (-1588),  Lord  Strange's  (1588-92),  Lord  Derby's  (1592-94),  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
(1594-July,  1596),  Lord  Hunsdon's  (July,  1596-March,  1597),  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
(1597-1603),  and  finally.  His  Majesty's  (1603-).  Of  the  two  playhouses  in  London  at 
tiie  beginning  of  his  career.  The  Theatre  is  the  one  in  which  his  later  associations  make 
it  probable  that  he  first  acted.  Others  in  which  this  company  performed  were  The  Rose, 
Newington  Butts,  The  Curtain,  and,  after  1599,  The  Globe.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Shake- 
speare was  often  on  the  stage  after  his  company  began  to  occupy  The  Blackfriars  about 
Christmas,  1609.  To  these  must  be  added  the  scenes  of  the  performances  given  in  many 
provincial  towns  while  the  company  was  touring,  from  Dover  to  Bristol  and  from  Rich- 
mond to  Coventry.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Shakespeare  ever  accompanied 
any  of  the  English  actors  who  performed  in  Scotland  or  on  the  Continent,  or,  indeed,  that 
he  was  ever  out  of  England  at  all.  As  to  his  skill  as  an  actor,  Chettle  stated  in  1592  that  he 
was  "exelent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes,"  and  a  later  report,  recorded  by  Aubrey,  says 
that  he  acted  "exceedingly  well."  His  name  ranks  high  in  the  actors'  lists  of  his  time; 
he  played  in  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  and  Sejanus  ;  and  tradition  associates  his 
name  with  the  parts  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  and  of  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It,  neither  char- 
acter, it  must  be  allowed,  being  one  likely  to  be  assigned  to  the  leading  performer.  That 
he  had  thought  deeply  and  wisely  on  the  purpose  and  methods  of  theatrical  art  is  proved 
by  the  speech  of  Hamlet  to  the  players. 
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As  eazly  as  1592,  Shakespeare's  suoceas  in  theatrical  matters  was  sufficiently  marked 
to  call  forth  an  enyioiis  attack  from  Robert  Greene,  who  died  in  September  of  that  year. 
AddressiDg  his  fellow  playwrights,  Greene  speaks  of  the  actors  as  "  those  puppits  .  .  . 
that  speake  from  our  mouths;  those  anticks  gamisht  in  our  oolours.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
I,  to  whom  they  al  have  beene  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whome  they  all  have 
beene  b^iolding,  shall,  were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  at  once  of  them  for- 
saken ?  Yes,  trust  them  not:  for  there  is  an  upstart  Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tygen  heart  wrc^  in  a  Players  hide^  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast 
out  a  blanks  verse  as  the  best  of  you:  and  being  an  absolute  Jijlhannee  Factotum^ 
is  in  his  owne  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie.  .  .  .  Let  those  apes  imitate 
your  past  exoeUenee,  and  never  more  acquaint  them  with  your  admired  inventions;  .  .  . 
for  it  is  pittie  men  of  such  rare  wits  should  be  subject  to  the  pleasures  of  such  rude 
groomes.**  The  words  italicized  are  a  parody  on  the  line,  *'  O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in 
a  woman's  hide  I "  which  occurs  in  both  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke 
and  S  Henry  F/,  i.  iv.  137;  and  the  word-play  in  **  Shake-scene  "  confirms  the  interpretation 
which  finds  in  the  passage  a  denunciation  of  Shakespeare  for  his  work  in  revising  plays 
sueh  as  ffenryVIf  of  the  earlier  forms  of  which  Greene  and  his  friends  had  presumably  been 
the  anthors.  A  Oroat^-worth  of  Wk  bought  unth  a  Million  of  Repentance^  in  which  the  pas- 
sage ocouzsi  was  published  after  Greene's  death  by  Henry  Chettle,  who  in  December  of 
the  same  year  issued  an  apology  in  the  prefatory  address  to  his  own  Kind-Harts  Dreame, 
'*  I  am  as  soiy,"  he  says,  and  he  is  understood  to  be  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  *<  as  if  the 
ori^nall  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself e  have  scene  his  demeanor  no  lesse  civill, 
than  he  ezelent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes;  —  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
his  nprightnes  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writ- 
ting,  that  aprooves  his  art." 

We  thos  find  Shakespeare  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  a  person  of  some  importance  in 
theatrieal  circles,  and  recognised  as  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  both  as  actor  and  as  writer. 
In  the  two  following  years  his  versatility  showed  itself  still  farther  in  the  publication  of 
the  highly  popular  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece  ;  and  the  suggestion  of  good  relations 
with  men  of  rank  contained  in  Chettle's  phrase,  "divers  of  worship,"  b  made  more  defi- 
nite by  the  terms  of  the  dedications  of  these  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The 
history  of  his  next  few  years  is  mainly  contained  in  the  list  of  the  dramas  he  produced; 
but  there  are  other  evidences  of  steady  progress  in  fortune  and  repute.  Already  in 
1594  he  had  been  summoned  to  play  before  the  Queen  along  with  the  most  distinguished 
actors  of  the  day;  and  from  1595  till  long  after  his  death,  appeared  a  series  of  publica- 
tions, poems  as  well  as  plays,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  which  unscrupulous 
pnUishen  attached  his  name  or  initials,  thus  testifying  to  the  market-value  of  his  repu- 


Meandme,  in  Stratford,  his  father's  affairs  were  going  from  bad  to  wane,  until  in  1596 
the  stopping  of  all  actions  for  debt  suggests  that  the  dramatist  had  returned  and  restored 
the  fsmHy  fortunes.  In  Aug^t  of  that  year  his  only  son  Hamnet  died.  In  that  year,  too, 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  family  prestige  was  made  in  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare, 
though  probably  on  the  initiative  of  the  poet,  by  applying  to  the  College  of  Heralds  for 
the  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms.  Two  drafts  of  such  a  grant  are  extant  dated  1596,  assigning 
to  John  Shakespeare  a  shield  described  thus:  *<  Gould  on  a  bend  sable  a  speare  of  the 
first,  steeled,  argent;  and  for  his  creast  or  oogpiizance  a  fauloon,  his  winges  displayed 
argent,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his  couUors,  supporting  a  speare  gould  steeled  as  aforesaid, 
sett  upon  a  healmett  with  mantelles  and  tasseUes  as  hath  been  accustomed."  The  grant 
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doea  not  seem  to  have  been  issued  at  this  time;  but  three  yean  later  an  application  was 
made  for  an  *<  exemplification  "  of  the  coat,  the  previous  right  to  wear  it  being  taken  for 
granted.  This  application  was  successful,  and  the  Shakespeares  were  henceforth  regarded 
as  entitled  to  the  style  of  "  gentlemen."  A  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  improved 
status  of  the  family  was  afforded  in  1597,  when  the  dramatist  bought  and  repaired  New 
Place,  then  the  largest  house  in  Stratford.  He  did  not,  however,  take  up  his  permanent 
residence  there  till  several  years  later.  Various  other  legal  and  financial  transactions 
indicate  that  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  substance;  and  his  profession  was 
sufficiently  remunerative  easily  to  account  for  this.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  his  income 
as  an  actor  must  have  averaged  before  the  end  of  the  century  about  £130  a  year,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  about  £20  annually  from  his  plays.  After  The  Globe  was  built  in  1599 
he  became  a  shareholder,  and  the  profits  from  this  source  are  likely  to  have  more  than 
doubled  his  income.  Gifts  from  patrons  were  not  uncommon,  and  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Rowe  from  D'Avenant,  that  Shakespeare  re- 
ceived from  Southampton  the  gift  of  £1000.  Money  is  usually  reckoned  to  have  had  al 
that  period  from  five  to  eight  times  its  present  purchasing  power;  but  the  difficulty  of 
determining  this  with  certainty,  and  the  fragmentary  and  inconclusive  nature  of  the  bases 
of  our  information  as  to  the  financial  side  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  make  it  necessary 
to  receive  with  caution  the  results  of  the  calculations  that  have  been  made  of  Shake- 
speare's gains.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  an  extremely  successful  man, 
that  his  affairs  were  conducted  with  much  practical  sense  and  shrewdness,  and  that  he 
died  rich.  In  his  will  he  left  £360  in  money,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate 
and  other  property.  There  is  in  his  life,  certainly,  no  evidence  that  he  shared  the  alleged 
incapacity  of  men  of  imaginative  genius  for  practical  affairs. 

Along  with  this  material  prosperity,  Shakespeare  gained  steadily  in  literary  reputation. 
As  early  as  1596,  Francis  Meres,  in  his  PaUadit  Tamia  or  W^s  Treasury,  wrote  **  A 
Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  Poets;''  aad 
here  he  awards  the  highest  praise  to  Shakespeare  as  both  poet  and  playwright.  **  As  the 
soule  of  EupKorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Skakespeare  ;  witnes  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Zti- 
crece,  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  etc.  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  ac- 
counted the  best  for  Comedy  and  Tragedy  among  the  Latinos,  so  Shakespeare  among  the 
English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage;  for  Comedy,  witnes  his  Cfen^ 
tlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love  Labors  Lost,  his  Love  Labours  Wonne,  his  Midsiun<-> 
mer  Night  Dreame,  and  bis  Merchant  of  Venice;  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2.,  Richard 
the  3.,  Henry  the  4.,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

"  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plautus  tongue,  if  they  would 
speak  Latin,  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeares  fine  filed  phrase,  if 
they  would  speake  English." 

References  by  his  literary  contemporaries  are  fairly  numerous,  and  are  in  general  in 
this  enthusiastic  vein.  Allusions  to  his  personality  reflect  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  speakers, 
and  indicate  a  genial  disposition  in  the  poet,  with  a  love  of  wit  and  good  fellowship. 
Legendary  gossip  suggesting  occasional  extreme  conviviality  need  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously, and  probably  implies  nothing  more  than  a  fondness  for  making  merry  with  hia 
friends. 

The  documentary  records  of  the  later  years  of  Shakespeare's  life  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  law-suits  and  the  investment  of  money.  They  are  of  interest  chiefly  as  showing  in 
Shakespeare  some  of  his  father's  tendency  to  litigiousness,  and  that  carefulness  of  his  pe^^ 
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dmiaiy  interests  already  referred  to.  His  father  died  in  1601 ;  his  mother  in  1608.  He  was 
not  a  shareholder  in  any  of  the  Liondon  theatres  at  his  death,  and  it  is  not  known  when  he 
sold  oat;  hut  it  is  conjectured  that  about  1611  he  disposed  of  these  interests  and  retired 
to  Stratford  to  enjoy  his  means  in  leisure.  On  April  23, 1616,  he  died,  and  two  days  later 
was  buried  beneath  the  ohaneel  of  Stratford  Church  according  to  a  right  acquired  as  part- 
owner  of  the  tithes.  Within  seven  years  of  his  death  an  elaborate  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  in  it  a  portrait  bust.  But  the  so-called 
restoiatioa  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  appears  to 
have  been  in  fact  a  substitution,  so  that  the  present  efBgy  is  of  no  value  as  a  likeness.  The 
extant  pictures  of  its  original  state  are  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  restoration,  but  do  not 
themselves  enable  us  to  form  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  man.  The  only  well-authen- 
tieated  portrait  is  the  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout  prefixed  to  the  Folio  editions  of  the 
plays,  and  this  is  far  from  lifelike.  It  is  supposed  that  Droeshout  worked  from  a  painting, 
but  there  is  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to  which,  if  any,  of  the  existing  claimants  was 
his  onginaL  Two  seem  to  have  stronger  support  than  the  others,  that  sometimes  known 
ss  the  **  Flower  Portrait,"  now  hanging  in  the  Memorial  Picture  Gallery  at  Stratford; 
sad  the  **  Ely  Palace  Portrait,"  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Birthplace  Trustees.  The 
former  of  these  is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume.  Pretended  por- 
trttts  have  been  fabricated  without  number,  and  even  those  to  which  no  suspicion  of 
fraad  attaehes,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Droeshout  engraving,  lack  a  sufficient 
pedigree. 

Of  Shakespeare's  immediate  family  there  survived  him  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and 
oQs  brother.  Mrs.  Shakespeare  lived  till  August  6, 1623,  dying  three  months  before  the 
pablieation  of  the  great  collected  edition  of  her  husband's  works  known  as  the  First 
Folio.  The  elder  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  died  in  1649,  leaving  one 
ehild,  £lixabeth«  This  Elizabeth  Hall,  later  Mrs.  Thomas  Nash,  and  still  later  Lady  Bar- 
nard, died  in  1670  without  issue.  The  younger  daughter,  who  married  Thomas  Quincy 
of  Stratford,  died  in  1662,  having  outlived  her  three  sons.  Lady  Barnard  was  thus  the 
last  surviving  descendant  of  the  poet. 

II 

The  elironology  of  the  wcnrks  of  Shakespeare  is,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  long  poems 
and  a  few  plays,  the  result  of  inferences  of  varying  degrees  of  certitude.  Four  main  divi- 
tions  are  generally  recognized,  and  each  of  them  has  a  fairly  distinctive  content.  The 
first  stretches  from  the  undated  beginnings  of  his  work  as  a  dramatist  till  about  1594, 
and  it  contains  probably  a  grater  variety  of  kinds  of  production  than  any  other.  It  is  no 
mere  guesswork  to  call  this  a  period  of  experiment.  Besides  the  poems,  we  find  in  it  repre- 
aentatives  of  all  three  kinds  of  drama  then  in  vogue,  Comedy,  History,  and  Tragedy. 
In  the  last  of  these  kinds  he  created  no  entirely  original  work,  but  in  Tittis  Andronicus 
and  the  first  draft  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  apparently  made  over  plays  which  had  already 
been  performed.  From  whatever  reason,  he  seems  after  these  experiments  to  have  laid 
aside  Tragedy  for  a  time,  to  take  it  up  again  after  he  had  mastered  the  more  technical 
elements  of  his  art,  and  had  a  larger  experience  of  life  on  which  to  draw. 

In  History  also  he  began  with  the  revision  of  the  work  of  others  in  the  three  parts  of 
ffenrf  VI  ^  and  when  he  constructed  plays  for  himself  he  was  clearly  under  the  influence 
of  Mariowe.  In  Richard  III,  conception  of  theme  and  manipulation  of  character  are  alike 
Harlowesque;  and  both  in  that  play  and  in  King  John  the  echo  of  the  **  mighty  line  "  of 
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Marlowe  is  dearly  discernible  in  the  Tersification.  Richard  Ily  in  spite  of  its  parallelisin 
in  theme  to  Marlowe's  Edward  II,  shows,  both  in  the  treatment  of  the  futile  king  and  in 
his  highlj  poetic  ntteranoeSy  abundant  indications  of  Shakespeare's  own  eharaeteristie 
manner. 

In  Comedj  the  lines  of  experiment  are  drawn  with  singular  clearness.  Lovers  Labour  *$ 
Loit  is  a  playful  burlesque  upon  current  fashions,  and  it  derives  its  interest  mainly  from 
its  clever  and  amusing  dialogue,  characterization  and  plot  being  alike  slight.  In  Thi 
ComMy  of  Errors  the  interest  of  the  experiment  changes  from  diction  to  the  manipulation 
of  plot  and  situation;  for  Shakespeare  here  found  his  model  in  the  Latin  Comedy,  and 
contented  himself,  as  Plautus  did,  with  a  treatment  of  character  typical  rather  than  in- 
dividual. In  the  light  of  his  later  achievement  The  Two  OentUmen  of  Verona  is  more  sig^ 
nificant  than  the  two  other  comedies  of  this  first  period,  for  here  he  is  clearly  interested 
in  character,  and  it  was  in  this  respect  that  he  later  achieved  his  preeminence  in  Comedy. 
Of  the  ten  or  eleven  plays,  collaborated,  revised,  or  original,  with  which  Shakespeare  had 
to  do  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  sixteenth  century,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  most 
clearly  lays  down  the  lines  on  which  he  was  first  to  create  masterpieces. 

The  period  from  1594  to  1601  is  mainly  occupied  with  Comedy,  and  the  Histories 
written  in  this  period  are  more  than  leavened  with  Comedy.  Henry  IV,  though  its  serious 
plot  is  filled  with  war  and  rebellion,  owed  its  popularity  to  the  comic  elements  centring 
in  Falstaff,  and  constituting  about  half  of  the  scenes.  Henry  V  is  free  from  any  note 
of  tragedy.  From  A  Midiummer'Night's  Dream  to  Twelfth  Night  we  have  a  succession  of 
plays  of  unexampled  brilliance,  surpassing  in  structure  and  dialogue  anything  that  had 
hitherto  been  produced  on  the  English  stage,  and  in  the  creation  of  character  still  on- 
rivalled.  Touches  of  seriousness  undoubtedly  occur  in  these  plays.  Again  and  again,  in 
the  midst  of  the  love-in-idleness  with  which  they  are  chiefly  occupied,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  real  business  of  life  presently  to  be  taken  up;  not  infrequently  the  humor  is  mingled 
with  pathos  or  grave  reflection;  sometimes  the  folly  of  Claudio  or  the  fate  of  Shylock 
brings  us  perilously  near  the  brink  of  tragedy.  Tet  all  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
statement  that  the  temper  of  the  plays  written  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  century  is  pre- 
vailingly that  of  Comedy. 

Equally  undeniable  are  the  change  of  temper  and  change  of  theme  after  1601.  The 
intrusion  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Meature  for  Measure,  and  AU  't  Well  that  Ends  Well 
among  the  great  Tragedies  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  calling  of  this  the 
tragic  period,  since  their  presence  serves  in  no  degree  to  lighten  the  gloom.  It  b  dear 
that  for  eight  or  nine  years  Shakespeare's  dominant  artistic  interest  was  tragic;  that  is» 
he  was  immersed  in  the  problem  of  presenting  dramatically  the  results  of  certain  elements 
of  weakness  and  vice  in  human  character. 

About  1610  the  tone  changes  once  more.  In  the  so-called  Dramatic  Romances  we  con- 
tinue to  see  pictured  the  suffering  brought  about  by  sin  and  weakness;  but  the  colors  used 
are  less  sombre,  and  in  the  end  the  evil  men  turn  from  their  ways  and  live. 

All  this  has  often  been  summed  up  before;  and  it  is  done  here  once  more  partly  to 
gather  and  make  more  significant  the  chronological  details  scattered  through  the  spedal 
introductions,  partly  to  make  intelligible  the  standing  discussion  as  to  whether  from  this 
arrangement  of  Shakespeare's  literary  activity  there  can  be  drawn  evidence  as  to  his 
emotional  and  spiritual  history.  The  meaning  of  the  experimental  period  will  hardly  be 
disputed.  The  collaborated  and  revised  plays  show  that  Shakespeare  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  was  glad  to  take  what  work  was  given  him  to  do;  and  the  original  plays  show 
him  trying  his  hand  upon  all  the  chief  dramatic  types  in  vogue.  His  Venus  and  Adonie 
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and  L\tereo$  are  only  farther  instances  of  this  yersatilit j  and  enriositj.   F^vailing  emo- 
tional mood  of  any  distinctive  kind  in  this  first  period  there  is  none. 

With  the  three  later  dirisions  the  case  is  very  different.  Here  the  temptation  is  ohvi- 
oos  to  interpret  them  respectiyely  as  periods  of  sunshine,  gloom,  and  placidity  in  the 
dramatist's  Ufe.  Up  to  a  oertain  point  this  interpretation  need  not  be  quarrelled  with. 
There  is  an  appropriateness  to  the  prime  of  life  in  the  creation  of  the  buoyant  personali- 
ties of  the  Comedies  and  in  the  triumphant  extrication  of  them  from  all  the  tangle  of 
opposing  forces  inyented  only  to  be  foiled.  The  profundity  of  reflection  and  the  brooding 
cm  the  mystery  of  life,  of  which  the  Tragedies  give  abundant  eyidenoe,  were  only  possible, 
in  the  degree  in  which  we  find  them,  to  a  man  who  had  already  lived  and  seen  much.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  refrain  from  associating  the  victories  of  good  over  evil  in  the  Dramatic 
Romances  with  a  mood  natural  to  a  sane  spirit  contemplating  near  the  close  of  his  career 
a  world  which  had  brought  to  him  in  large  measure  the  things  for  which  he  had  mainly 
striven*  But  it  is  easy  to  press  this  method  too  far.  The  succession  of  the  various  kinds 
of  drama  in  Shakespeare's  production  bears  a  suggestive  relatio|(  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  popular  demand  of  the  time;  and  if  Tragedy  was  in  vogue  at  a  period  when 
Shakespeare  was  ripe  for  writing  it,  then  the  world  was  fortunate  in  the  coincidence.  Tet 
th*  fiMt  of  this  and  similar  coincidences  should  serve  to  guard  us  against  supposing  that 
the  tone  of  the  Tragedies  is  necessarily  a  reflection  of  gloom  or  pessimism  in  Shakespeare's 
■ooL  Great  imaginative  creation  is,  indeed,  but  rarely  the  outcome  of  experience  imme- 
diately contemporary.  Wordsworth's  description  of  poetry  as  <'  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity ,"  though  not  a  universal  formula,  is  most  frequently  a  true  account,  and  ought 
to  itself  to  caution  us  against  the  dogmatism  that  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  in  drama 
and  sonnet  alike  ''  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart "  and  left  the  door  ajar  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  If  we  are  to  find  in  the  poet's  work  a  record,  not  perhaps  of  his  experience, 
bat  of  his  attitude  toward  human  life  and  human  nature,  it  must  be  by  methods  more 
snbtle  and  cautions  than  are  implied  in  the  kind  of  inference  we  are  discussing. 

Ill 

The  height  of  Shakespeare's  preSminence  has  frequently  led  to  a  manner  of  speaking 
wbieh  sets  him  apart  from  his  Idnd  as  something  abnormal  and  unaccountable.  Without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  natural  history  of  genius,  it  is  desirable  to  recount  those 
Motors  in  his  age  and  environment  which  explain  many  of  his  characteristics,  even  if  they 
do  not  account  for  the  magnitude  of  his  achievement  For  that  achievement  is  of  a  range 
and  quality  so  stupendous  that  it  required  for  its  accomplishment  the  highest  degree  of 
eoinmdence  between  the  hour  and  the  man. 

The  hour  was,  indeed,  the  most  propitious  that  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  England. 
After  the  long  controversies  of  the  Reformation  the  country  was  for  the  time  enjoying  a 
eomparative  truce  among  warring  sects.  This  truce  was  piurtly  induced  by  the  necessity 
of  the  nation's  presenting  a  united  front  against  the  hostility  of  Spain  ;  and  the  period 
of  peril  had  been  succeeded  by  a  mood  of  exhilaration  that  resulted  naturally  from  the 
escape  from  a  formidable  danger,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  national  future  of  untold  pos- 
sibilities of  expansion  and  conquest.  The  compiling  of  chronicles  and  of  endless  narra- 
tives of  travel  and  exploration  in  the  Western  Ocean  expressed  and  symbolized  the  rising 
pnde  in  England's  past  and  England's  future  ;  and  it  supplied  the  basis  for  the  most 
distinctively  national  part  of  the  drama,  that  flourishing  of  Chronicle  History  which 
found  its  culmination  in  the  martial  rhetoric  of  Henry  V. 
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From  abroad  there  reached  England  at  last  the  full  impnlse  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
more  purely  intellectual  side  of  this  movement  had  been  delayed  by  the  religious  tur- 
moil; but  now  that  this  was  for  the  time  assuaged,  the  stimulus  to  intellectual  curiosity 
and  the  desire  for  imaginative  entertainment  had  full  scope.  Men  and  books  represent- 
ing all  the  arts  of  the  Continent  poured  into  England,  and  hundreds  of  translations 
opened  to  those  who  could  read  no  language  but  English  the  intellectual  treasures  of 
antiquity  and  of  modem  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  A  still  less  literate  public  were  en- 
abled to  share  the  narrative  element  in  this  stream  by  the  presentation  of  stories  on  the 
stage;  and  the  plays  based  on  Plutarch's  Lives  and  French  and  Italian  novelle  represent 
respectively  the  classical  and  the  contemporary  elements  in  this  contribution. 

The  drama  in  England  had  always  largely  represented  what  would  have  been  the  com- 
mon reading  matter  of  the  people  if  the  people  had  been  able  to  read.  Miracle  plays, 
Moralities,  and  Interludes  were  each  merely  the  translation  into  action  and  dialogue 
of  the  stories  from  Scripture  and  the  Saints'  Lives,  of  the  characteristic  medieval  mode  of 
allegory,  of  the  bourgeolb  humorous  and  satirical  anecdote,  which  the  illiterate  populace 
could  receive  only  by  the  ear.  With  the  Revival  of  Learning  came  a  vast  expansion  in 
the  amount  and  variety  of  reading  matter,  especially  on  the  side  of  secular  literature 
and,  more  specifically,  of  the  literature  of  entertainment;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  drama  showed  a  responsive  development.  In  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  immediate 
predecessors,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Kyd,  the  three  forms  of  Comedy,  History, 
and  Tragedy  had,  partly  under  the  influence  of  foreign  and  classical  models,  taken  fairly 
definite  shape.  But  they  were  still  primarily  dnunatic  arrangements  of  narrative  rather 
than  drama ;  and  to  Shakespeare  was  offered  the  opportunity,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
magnificently  yet  gradually,  of  framing  and  applying  the  conception  of  pure  drama  as  a 
distinct  form  of  art. 

In  considering  his  equipment  for  this  momentous  task  two  elements  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind:  that  which  he  received  as  an  actor  and  manager,  and  that  which  he  had 
as  a  man  well-read  in  the  literature  of  his  time.  To  the  former  must  be  credited  a  large 
part  of  his  skill  as  a  practical  playwright,  a  factor  that  has  not  yet  received  its  due  in 
the  interpretation  of  his  dramas,  but  which  accounts  for  this  among  other  facts,  that 
so  large  a  number  of  his  plays  are  still  capable  of  effective  presentation  upon  the  modem 
stage.  As  a  student  of  literature,  Shakespeare's  rang^  was  large,  but  not  extraordinary. 
Latin  he  had  presumably  learned  at  school,  and  with  the  works  of  some  half-dozen  Latin 
writers  he  had  begun  an  acquaintance  while  a  boy.  But,  in  addition  to  the  learned  Jon- 
son's  ascription  to  him  of  ^  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
plays  themselves  that  he  used  translations  when  he  could  get  them.  French  he  seems  to 
have  known  fairly  well;  Italian  he  may  have  mastered  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  extract  the  plot  of  a  novel,  but  this  is  less  certain.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  knew 
Spanish  or  Greek.  The  wide  and  detailed  knowledge  of  history  and  fiction  and  of  many 
arts  and  trades,  the  evidences  of  which  lie  open  on  every  page,  is  no  greater  and  no  more 
accurate  than  would  be  expected  of  a  mind  of  the  quality  of  his,  of  an  observation  so 
keen,  of  sympathies  so  catholic  and  so  intense. 

Of  an  importance  only  less  than  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  time  and  the  moment 
in  the  development  of  the  drama  was  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  versification. 
Along  with  the  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  and  the  cultivation  of  pure  Latinity  which 
characterized  the  Renaissance  there  appeared  a  patriotic  desire  to  refine  and  dignify  the 
vernaculars  of  the  various  countries  and,  among  them,  of  England.  The  pedantry  of  the 
group  of  men  of  letters  known  as  the  Areopagus,  the  Euphuism  of  Lyly,  and  the  Area- 
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dimniiiiii  of  Sidnej  were  only  exaggerated  instancea  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  what 
eoold  be  done  with  the  natire  speech;  and,  in  spite  of  grotesque  eccentricities,  these 
fashions  had  served  to  expand  the  resources  and  supple  the  sinews  of  £nglish.  Traces  of 
this  interest  in  feats  in  the  manipolation  of  words  are  apparent  in  Shakespeare  in  Love*i 
Labour  *s  Lott  and  elsewhere;  bat  the  more  important  consideration  is  that  when  he  came 
to  write  his  plays  he  had  at  hand  a  linguistic  medium  whose  capacities  both  in  Yocabulary 
and  stmetnie  had  not  yet  become  hardened  under  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools,  and 
whose  plasticity  proved  of  inestimable  value  when  wielded  by  a  master.  A  century 
earlier  the  language  was  too  poor  in  resources  for  such  supreme  literary  achievement;  a 
eentnry  later,  the  settling  down  of  convention  had  made  such  daring  as  Shakespeare 
showed  in  subduing  it  to  his  use  all  but  impossible.  Equal  good  fortune  appears  in 
the  matter  of  prosody.  Before  Shakespeare  began  to  write,  drama  in  England  had 
thrown  off  the  shackles  of  stanza  and  rime  which  had  hampered  it  for  centuries,  and 
had  found  in  blank  verse  its  appointed  metre.  With  unerring  instinct  Shakespeare 
seized  on  this  and  played  on  it  a  variety  of  melodies  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been 
dreamed  of. 

A  complete  enumeration  of  the  favorable  elements  in  the  civilization  of  Elizabethan 
En^and  is  here  impossible,  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  indicate  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  opportunity. 

IV 

In  attempting  to  see  what  are  some  of  the  more  important  qualities  that  made  it 
possible  for  Shakespeare  to  rise  to  this  opportunity,  it  will  be  well  to  note  first  some  of 
the  negative  elements  in  the  case.  It  was  not  for  sheer  invention  that  Shakespeare  was 
nrnqne  or  even  preeminent  in  his  profession.  Every  form  of  drama  that  he  touched  he 
earried  to  a  lofty  pitch  of  perfection,  but  none  of  them  did  he  create.  In  two  or  three 
eases  he  seems  to  have  constructed  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  such  plots  are  slight  and  not 
distinguished  by  any  striking  originality.  Whenever  possible,  he  borrowed  his  stories; 
and  the  transformation  he  worked  on  them  is  due  to  a  kind  of  imagination  quite  other, 
if  much  rarer,  than  is  implied  in  inventive  contrivance.  Further,  in  the  mechanics  of 
his  plays,  he  repeated  himself  freely.  When  a  device,  a  situation,  a  contrast  of  character, 
proved  successful  on  the  stage,  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  it  again  and  again,  displaying 
in  the  variations  he  worked  on  it  abundant  cleverness,  but  at  the  same  time  a  poverty,  or, 
better,  an  economy,  of  invention,  in  striking  contrast  to  his  lavish  prodigality  in  thought 
and  imagery. 

The  element  in  his  plays  which,  one  is  apt  to  think,  must  have  struck  the  more 
thoughtful  among  his  contemporaries  as  giving  them  marked  distinction  among  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  and  rivals,  is  his  creation  of  character.  In  range,  in  individuality, 
above  all  in  the  Illusion  of  life,  there  had  been  nothing  in  dramatic  literature  compare 
able  to  this  endless  procession  of  actual  human  beings.  Here  were  no  puppets  labelled 
with  a  quality  or  a  title,  no  mere  walking  gentlemen  capable  of  being  arranged  in 
amusing  situations.  The  persons  of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  whenever  drawn  in  detail 
and  set  in  the  foreground,  are  marked  by  idiosyncrasy  that  stops  short  of  caricature,  are 
hufflorons,  pathetic,  tender,  cruel,  profound,  shallow,  or  any  mixture  of  these,  just  as 
art  the  people  one  knows.  In  no  respect  does  his  genius  more  closely  approach  the 
supernatural  than  in  this  of  the  creation  of  men  and  women  of  a  truly  human  complex- 
ity.   Other  qualities  already  referred  to  must  also  have  appealed  to  the  contemporary 
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audience:  the  brilliance  of  phrase  and  sparkle  of  repartee;  the  consummate  master j 
of  verse  —  now  sweet  and  lyrical,  now  throbbing  with  passion,  now  echoing  the  tread  of 
armies,  now  heavy  with  thought;  —  the  ingenuity  of  the  stage-craft;  the  variety  of  scene 
and  atmosphere.  But  to  the  modem  student  there  are  deeper  things  to  be  found,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  evident  to  his  contemporaries,  of  some  of  which  the  poet 
himself  may  not  have  been  explicitly  conscious. 

It  has  been  frequently  charged  against  Shakespeare  that  in  contrast  with  poets  like 
Dante  and  Groethe  his  work  embodies  no  religion,  no  philosophy.  Whatever  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  surely  inaccurately  phrased.  Certain  it  is  he  was  no  fanatic, 
the  propagandist  of  no  sect;  what  philosophy  he  had  is  presented  in  no  systematic 
scheme.  If  he  had  been  or  done  these  things,  he  could  not  have  been  the  supreme 
dramatist.  But  the  profoundest  thought  b  not  necessarily  framed  into  a  scheme;  the 
most  philosophical  artist  need  not  speak  through  allegory  or  abstractions.  Philosophical 
ideas  find  abundant  expression  in  both  the  dramas  and  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare;  obiter 
dicta  occur  of  immense  suggestiveuess  and  power;,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the 
plays  as  a  whole  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  characteristic  attitude  toward  human 
nature  and  the  problems  of  human  life.  The  expression  of  this  attitude  naturally  varies 
with  the  period  and  the  theme.  In  the  Histories  the  dominant  idea  is  that  which  one 
finds  elsewhere  in  the  early  narratives  of  these  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings. 
Among  the  strange  paradoxes  of  the  Middle  Ages  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
persistence,  among  the  Christian  conceptions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  pagan  goddess 
of  Fortune.  So  continually  is  she  referred  to  as  the  determining  force  in  the  destinies 
of  the  great,  so  awed  and  reverential  is  the  tone  in  which  her  caprices  are  alluded  to, 
that  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  to  the  men  of  that  age  no  mere  figure 
of  speech,  but  a  deity  who  was  always  feared  and  often  worshipped.  The  narratives  on 
which  Shakespeare  based  his  Histories  were  pervaded  by  this  conception,  and  it  survives 
with  impressive  effect  in  the  speeches  of  his  characters.  How  far  he  personally  shared 
it,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  he  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  hundred  instances  of  dramatic 
irony,  and  it  underlies  his  melancholy  insistence  on  the  merely  human  limitations  that 
assert  themselves  in  the  career  of  every  king.  With  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
pomp  of  monarchy,  he  yet  asserts  in  play  after  play  that,  whether  coupled  with  the 
futile  piety  of  Henry  VI,  the  unscrupulous  tenacity  of  Richard  III,  the  policy  of  Henry 
IV,  or  the  triumphant  effectiveness  of  Henry  V, 

*T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  orown  imperial, 
The  intertissued  robe  of  ^Id  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running:  *f ore  the  King, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  ui>on  the  high  shore  of  this  world, 

that  can  separate  the  king  from  the  pathos  of  common  humanity. 

In  the  Comedies  there  is  no  such  unity  of  idea ;  but  generalized  reflection  is  abundantly 
evident  in  the  dwelling  in  successive  plays  on  certain  tendencies  of  human  nature  and  their 
results  in  action  and  character;  such  tendencies  as  sentimentalism,  cynicism,  selfishness, 
and  self-deception.  The  philosophical  significance  of  these  plays  stops  short,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  fifth  act.  The  marrying  off,  at  the  close,  of  all  eligible  youths  and  maidens  is  more 
a  concession  to  the  convention  of  the  happy  ending  demanded  by  the  particular  type  of 
drama  than  the  logical  outcome  of  the  characters  or  their  deeds.  One  is  not  convinced 
that  Shakespeare  believed  that  this  was  the  way  things  happened  in  life  ;  but  a  comedy 
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mast  end  to,  and  be  proTided  aooordingly  a  conventional  d^noaement,  too  often  showing 
tracee  of  the  perfnnotoriness  of  his  interest  in  such  an  artificial  adjustment. 

Very  dilFerent  is  his  treatment  of  the  conclusion  of  Tragedy.  Here  the  crime  or 
weakness  which  marks  the  tragic  hero  is  shown  bearing  its  incTitable  fruit  in  suffering 
and  disaster;  and  the  great  Tragedies  form  the  crown  of  his  achievement  not  only  because 
they  deal  with  the  more  serious  problems  of  life,  but  because  here  are  found  all  the 
elements  of  poetry,  characterization,  and  construction,  in  each  of  which  he  had  attained 
mastery  in  earlier  plays,  but  which  now  are  brought  to  their  loftiest  pitch  and  combined. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  two  great  dramatic  elements  of  character  and  plot  found  in  such 
perfect  balance,  in  such  complete  interaction;  nowhere  else  are  they  clothed  in  language 
so  weighty  with  thought  or  so  glorified  by  imagination.  But  it  is  in  the  determination  of 
the  catastrophes  that  the  philosophical  supremacy  of  the  Tragedies  most  appears,  as  it  is 
from  these  that  critics  who  find  evidence  of  pessimism  in  Shakespeare  produce  their  proof. 
"  Here,''  they  say,  pointing  to  the  fifth  act  of  King  Lear,  **  here,  at  least,  Shakespeare 
loses  faith;  here  good  and  bad  go  down  together  in  indiscriminate  disaster."  But  so  to 
observe  is,  surely,  to  lose  sight  of  the  most  profound  distinction  running  through  these 
plays,  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical.  From  Romeo  and  Juliet  to 
CorioUmui  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  hands  over  to  natural  and  social  law  the  bodies 
and  temporal  fortunes  of  good  and  bad  alike,  and  such  law  is  permitted  its  unrelenting 
sway.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  regards  the  spiritual  life  of  his  creations  as  by  no 
means  involved  in  this  welter  of  suffering  and  death.  Occasionally,  as  in  Macbeth^  the 
hero's  spiritual  career  runs  at  the  end  parallel  to  his  worldly  fortune;  more  often,  as  in 
Otkdlo  or  Lear,  the  moment  of  physical  disaster  witnesses  a  moral  purgation,  a  spiritual 
triumph;  always  it  is  possible  to  discern  two  lines  of  interest,  two  kinds  of  value,  two 
clearly  distinguished  spheres  of  existence. 

For  the  lack  of  correspondence  between  these  two  lines  of  action,  the  absence  in 
Tragedy  of  any  control  of  worldly  happiness  in  the  interest  of  the  good,  he  attempts  no 
eiplanation.  For  he  is  not  concerned  to  construct  a  philosophical  system,  to  preach  a 
gospeL  Even  the  all-pervading  distinction  just  set  forth  is  not  preached  or  argued.  It 
is  merely  implied  because  no  treatment  of  the  greater  issues  of  human  life  could  be  at 
oooe  true  and  profound  without  this  implication.  Thus  this  limitation,  as  it  has  been 
regarded  by  those  who  would  have  the  poet  an  explicit  philosopher,  is  no  limitation  at 
all,  bat  the  mark  of  his  allegiance  to  the  true  artistic  ideal,  the  proof  that  he  played 
his  own  game  according  to  its  own  rules,  and  devoted  himself  with  unparalleled  disin- 
terestedness, unparalleled  range  and  profundity  of  insight,  to  the  picturing  of  things 
as  they  are. 

W.  A.  N. 


COMEDIES 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S   LOST 

The  problem  of  dating  exactly  Shakespeare's  earliest  plays  is  beset  with  peonliar  difficulties. 
During  the  Bist  few  yean  of  his  dramatic  aotirity,  he  made  experiments  in  all  the  three  main 
diri^na  of  the  drama  of  his  time,  comedy,  tragedy,  and  history ;  and  within  these  divisions  his 
Tenadlity  showed  itself  still  farther.  Thus,  in  the  field  of  comedy,  he  seems  to  have  laid  especial 
stress  on  diction  in  Lovers  Labour '«  Lost^  on  character  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  on  situation 
and  plot  iu  JTie  Comedy  of  Errors.  This  yariety  of  aim  makes  it  hard  to  arrange  these  plays  in 
order  of  production  on  mere  internal  eridence,  as  might  have  been  possible  had  they  been  sucoes- 
siTe  attempts  along  precisely  the  same  lines ;  and  external  eridence  is  very  scanty  and  incondo- 
■ive.  The  order  adopted  here  is  as  probable  as  any ;  but  the  three  comedies  placed  first  should 
be  regarded  as  essentially  contemporaneous. 

The  first  extant  edition  of  Lovers  Labour '«  Lost  was  published  as  a  quarto  in  1596.  The  title- 
page  of  this  edition  states  that  it  is  printed  **  as  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness  this  last 
Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Shakespere.''  If  this  volume  was  issued  be- 
fore March  25, 1598  (O.  S.),  "  last  Christmas  "  would  mean  Christmas  of  1598 ;  if  after  March  25, 
it  would  mean  Christmas  of  1597.  References  to  the  play  in  Meres's  PaUadis  Tamia  (1596),  and 
in  Tofte's  Alba  or  Monthrs  Mind  of  a  Melancholy  Lover  (1598),  do  not  help  to  determine  this  point. 
The  indication  of  an  earlier  form  of  the  play  giren  in  the  words  **  corrected  and  augmented  "  is 
eoiToborated  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  text.  The  speech  of  Biron  in  iv.  iii.  289-365,  and 
the  couTersatioD  between  him  and  Rosaline  in  y.  ii.  827-882, 847-881,  show  undoubted  traces  of 
veriaion,  the  earlier  form  of  some  of  the  lines  haring  been  retained  in  the  later  text  by  the  mis- 
take of  the  printer.  We  have  oo  means  of  defining  closely  the  augmentations,  but  from  the  dis- 
proportion in  the  length  of  the  acts,  and  from  the  style  of  the  speeches,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  they 
must  have  been  chiefly  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Biron  and  Rosaline. 
The  date  of  this  earlier  Teraion  is  to  be  conjectured  from  internal  evidence  only.  The  very  great 
frequency  of  riming  lines,  the  occurrence  of  speeches  rimed  alternately  and  in  sonnet  form,  the 
slightnesB  of  the  characterization,  the  obvious  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  persons,  the 
nature  of  the  topical  allusions,  — all  these,  combined  with  the  impression  of  immaturity  produced 
by  th«  play,  have  led  to  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  it  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  &fit  inde- 
pendent attempts,  and  b  to  be  placed  not  later  than  1591. 

The  Quarto  of  1598  is  the  direct  source  of  the  next  printed  text,  that  of  the  First  Folio.  This 
edition  of  the  play,  though  somewhat  more  carefully  printed  than  the  Quarto,  has  no  indepen- 
dent authority,  and  adds  nothing  save  the  last  line  and  the  division  into  acts.  The  present  text 
is,  accordingly,  based  on  that  of  the  Quarto. 

Xo  source  of  the  plot  as  a  whole  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  story 
warn  invented  by  Shakespeare  himself.  Hints  may  have  been  derived  from  French  history. 
Mcmstrelet  relates  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  king  of  Navarre  renounced 
his  claims  to  certain  French  lordships  on  condition  of  receiving  the  Duchy  of  Nemours  and  200,000 
downs.  Again,  in  1586,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  ladies,  visited  the  court 
of  Htfiry  of  Navarre,  and  attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  between  that  prince  and  her  son,  Henry 
in.  The  charms  of  the  ladies  in  her  retinue  wese  expected  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
diplomatic  purposes.  The  names  of  Biron  and  Longaville  are  those  of  two  well-known  adherents 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  civil  wars  which  were  raging  when  the  play  was  written ;  and  the 
same  of  Dnmain  is  an  anglicixed  form  of  that  of  the  Due  de  Mayenne  who  figured  on  the  other 
nde  in  the  same  conflict  Further,  in  1582,  a  Russian  ambassador  arrived  in  England  to  arrange 
a  treaty,  and  to  take  home  with  him  a  wife  for  the  Czar  from  among  the  kinswomen  of  Eliza- 
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bttth.  A  la<ly  waa  toleoted,  and  was  pretented  to  the  ambaasador  in  a  pavilion  in  the  gardeni  of 
Yurk  Uouiie  witli  a  ceremony  which  may  have  given  a  hint  for  the  masque  of  the  Muscovites  in 
V.  ii.  l&H  tf.,  especially  as  the  episode  was  long  remembered  as  a  joke. 

la  the  characters  of  Armado  and  Uolof ernes  traces  have  been  found  of  the  stock  types  of  the 
brttfnP^rt  soldier  and  the  pedant  of  Latin  and  Italian  comedy.  In  the  stage  directions  of  the 
early  copies,  Anuado  is  often  called  '*  Braggart,"  and  Holof ernes  ^*  Pedant"  Some  of  the  for- 
mer's characteristics  may  have  been  suggested  by  an  eccentric  Italian  who  haunted  the  court  of 
KUiabetli.  and  was  known  as  the  ^*  fantastical  'monarcho."  Boyet  calls  Armado  "  a  phantasime, 
a  Monarcho"  (ly.  i.  101),  and  Holofemea  refers  to  him  as  a  **  fanatical  phantasime  ''  (v.  i.  19). 
The  name  of  Uulofemea  may  be  due  to  its  occurrence  in  Rabelais  as  that  of  the  tutor  of  Gara- 
ganlua.  The  rustic  pedant  had  been  recently  exploited  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  character  of 
i^uubus  in  Tk¥  LtHi$  of  tk$  Majf,  The  scraps  of  Latin  put  into  the  moufh  of  Holofemes  and 
of  Nathaniel  are  taken  from  sixteenth-century  school-books,  a  fact  which  may  partly  account 
fikr  the  attempts  to  find  in  the  Pedant  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare's  own  schoolmaster.  Endeavon 
to  identify  him  with  John  Florio,  and  to  point  out  in  other  characters  in  the  play  allusions  to  men 
conoiOiMHl  in  current  controversies,  are  not  convincing. 

'liie  main  point  ot  U>vv^s  LoUmt  ^s  Lost  for  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  must  have  been  in  its 
perv acting  bnrUei|ue  of  euirent  fads  and  affectations.  The  wit-combats  of  the  lords  and  ladies, 
Ike  affei'ted  dietkNi  of  the  sosuaeteecing  courtiers,  the  preposterous  bombast  of  Armado,  the 
latinised  K)i^li»h  and  pedantic  alliteratioa  of  Holofemes,  and  the  quips  of  Moth,  are  all  paro- 
die*  of  Ike  aWardities  into  which  the  prevaiHi^  interest  in  linguistic  feats  had  led  almost  aU 
ekMsea  of  Klisabetkan  aoeWty.  EupkuisM  U  l\Mlay  tke  most  familiar  of  these  fashions,  but 
lfia|tkiuiMM  itself,  in  ike  strict  sense*  i»  not  speeifioally  attacked.  There  are,  however,  other  indi- 
eatH^M  of  tke  inlhMswe  of  LyW.at  tkis  date  hi  far  the  greatest  master  of  English  comedy.  The 
llMVKNiU  iwenee  with  Motk,  Artnado,  and  tke  eWwns,  the  repartee  between  the  ladies  and  ihe 
•iMHienk  Ike  nte^e  a  wkiek  tke  low«e  Wtm^v  tkeir  broken  vows,  and  the  general  method  of 
wyreeentisy  c^xurtly  sMsiwixareev  are  all  fvy^skadowed  in  the  work  of  Lyly.  Nor  need  it  be 
SMiyyiNwd  tkai  ;*11  tke  Terb*l  affeelati^Mk  ateA  ^naininsiwss  in  the  pky  are  due  to  a  burlesque  inten- 
tku*.  Skikeepew^  kwuetf.  «»  ddl  Kw  e4^\  work  i^oea  to  show,  was  fascinated  by  the  word-pby 
la  wkK^  k»  «oaLtoSHtp«is«rw«  iadm^e^  and  tke  ekM^nenee  of  the  finer  speeches  of  Biron  b  prsb- 
aMx  ike  eiwuwa*  ^  a  .ceaaisie  dw^^kl  m  ike  diiKH>v^»ry  of  his  own  power  to  manipulate  words  ss 
•kUtvdl^  aa  k»  te^*>w«. 

Vke  ye»«wA  ^^rtJh  «.^^  tW  pUv  «»  «visW«l  aHke  in  Ike  plot  and  in  the  verbal  parodies,  namdy, 
ll»  e^fiMiiM  «M  tae  Ab^aurdixx  v<  UvysAHt^^  t>x«i  conunon  sense,  and  the  ability  of  Nature  t* 
aosiegt  kiKsevf  ?i^  iW  i»c«mi*^tw.(e  ^^  ih^Mi^  ^  ks^  toolwklT  attempt  to  organize  society  on  artificssl 
Wm*  tJLM  c«a  s^/oitMV  ii»  tk«  t'<ia*A»weai»*  U>s«  «4  o«r  constitution. 

-  t>i£ytt^  ^  .M^  *  Becvww  w^  «*«  *»y»a<m  >^  tke  early  c^nes,  is  accented  on  the  second  svUakle. 
SMi  rtttMSt  wtttk  "  oMiMk  .  *  "  ^x^  "  it^i***  milk  '^  dekt ; "  "  Moth  "  was  pronounced  *•  mote ;" 
anU  "  K.Mau^Ae  "*  anMS  wtftk  ^  ^^i*^'^ 


^ 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


FvoouvD,  king  of  Navarre. 
Bnmi,  ) 

-  LoaaiTiLut,  S  lords  attending  on  the  King. 
Dmun,       ) 

^^][^  )  lorda  attending  on  the  Prinoeas  of  France. 

I>«i  AnaiAHO  UM  Ammado,  a  fantaatioal  Spaniard. 
ia  Nathakoo^  a  carate. 
HoLQ#iESBB,  a  sdioolmaater. 


Dull,  a  ocmstable. 
Cot TARD,  a  clown. 
MdTHf  page  to  Armado. 
A  Foreater. 

The  PsniOMs  of  France. 

ROSAUKB,       ) 

Maria,         \  ladies  attending  on  the  Princesa. 
Kathshihb,  ) 
_  Jaquenstta,  a  country  wench. 


Lords,  Attendants,  etc. 
SoBfB :  Navarre^  the  King^s palace^  and  the  eountry  near  ii.'] 


ACT  I 

[Scene  I.   The  king  of  Navarre* s  park.] 

Smer  Fesdotand,  king  of  Navarre^  BmoN, 
LoNOAYiiiLB,  and  Dumain. 

Kina.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their 

Hres, 
Iay%  regist'red  npon  our  brazen  tombs 
And  then  grace  ub  in  the  disgrace  of  death  ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant,  deyouring  Time, 
The  eadeaTour  of  this  present  breath  mav  buy  s 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe  s  keen 

edge 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
IWrBlore,  brare  conquerors,  —  for  so  you  are. 
That  ivar  against  your  own  affections  ^ 
And  the  hu^e  army  of  the  world's  desires,  —  »o 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world* 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
iScin  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
Ton  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Loxijgaville,     is 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me 
B|hr  feUow-scholars^  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  m  this  schedule  here. 
Your  oaths  are  passed ;  and  now  subscribe  your 


Itiat  his  own  hand  mav  strike  his  honour  down 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein.        si 
If  TOO  are  arm'd  to  do  as  sworn  to  do, 
Sttoaeribe  to  your  deeo  oaths,  and  keep  it  too. 

Long.  I  am  reaolv'a ;  't  is  but  a  three  years' 

fast.  M 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine. 

Fat  pagnrhes  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  qmte  the 

wiU. 

Dum,  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified. 
The  mtmvf  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
Be  threwfl  npon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves. 
Te  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die,    n 
With  all  tliese  living  in  philosophy. 


Bir,  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over. 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years.     » 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances ; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term. 
Which  I  hope  weU  is  not  enroUed  there. 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside,  m 

The  which  I  hope  is  not  enrolled  there  ; 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  dav,  — 
When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day,  — 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there.  m 

O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep. 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep ! 

King.  Tour  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from 
these. 

Bir.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please. 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace  u 

And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years' 
space. 

Long.  Ton  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the 
rest. 

Bir.  By  yea  and  nay«  sir,  then  I  swore  in 
^est. 
What  IS  the  end  of  study  ?  Let  me  know.       ss 

King,  Why,  that  to  know  whieh  else  we 
should  not  know. 

Bir.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from 
common  sense  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recom- 
pence. 

J^tV.  Come  on,  then ;  I  will  swear  to  study 
so, 
To  know  the  thine  I  am  forbid  to  know  ;        m 
As  thus,  — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  eaqnessly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  nne. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid  ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,      » 
Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus  and  this  be  so. 
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Stady  knows  that  which  jet  it  doth  not  know. 
Swemr  me  to  this,  mnd  I  will  n«*er  sa^  no. 
King,  These  he  the  stops  that  hinder  study 
quite,  10 

And  train  our  intellects  to  yain  delight. 
JBir,  Why,  all  delights  are  vain,  hut  that 
most  Tain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain ; 
As,  pamfuUy  to  pore  upon  a  hook 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the 
while  » 

Doth  falsely  hlind  the  eyesight  of  his  look. 
Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  be- 
guile; 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Tour  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed  m 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye, 
Who  dazzbng  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed 

And  giye  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun 
That  will  not  be  deep-searchM  with  saucy 
looks.  M 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others*  books. 
These  earthly  godfauiers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights     m 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they 
are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but 

fame; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 
King.  How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against 

reading  I 
Dum.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  pro- 
ceeding !  w 
Long.  He  weeds  the  com  and  still  lets  grow 

the  weeding. 
Bir.  The  spring  is  near  when  green  geese  are 

a-breeding. 
Dum.  How  follows  that  ? 
Bir.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.  In  reason  nothing. 
Bir.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 

King.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost  too 
Tnat  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 
Bir.   Well,  say  I  am  ;  why  should  proud  sum- 
mer boast 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  loe 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  Mav's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thin^  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you  (to  study  now  it  lb  too  late,) 
Climb  o'er   the   house    to    unlock    the    little 
gate. 
King.  Well,  sit  you  out.    Go  home,  Biron, 
adieu.  tio 

Bir.  No,  my  good  lord,  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you ; 
And  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 
Than  for  that   angel,  knowledge,  you   can 
say, 
Tet,  confident,  I  '11  keep  what  I  have  sworn. 
And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years' 
day.  ii« 


Give  me  the  paper ;  let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strictest  decrees  1  'U  write  my  nai_.. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee 
from  shame  I 

Bir.  [Recuis.]  *''  Item.  That  no  woman  shall 
oome  within  a  mile  of  my  court "  —  Hath 
this  been  proclaimed  ?  im 

Long.  Four  days  ago. 

Bir.  Let 's  see  the  penaltjrJBecw/*.]  *'  On 
pain  of  losing  her  tongue."  Who  devis'd  this 
penalty  ?  tss 

Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Bir.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread 
penalty. 

[Bir.l  A  dangerous  law  against  gentili^  I 
[Beads?]  '*  if  em,  if  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  ftav 
with  a  woman  within  nie  term  of  three  yeaxs, 
he  shall  endure  such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of 
the  court  can  possibly  devise." 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break  ; 

For  well  von  know  here  comes  in  embassy  us 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourseu  to 
speak  — 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty  — 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitaine 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bedrid  father ; 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain,  u» 

Or  vainly  comes  the  admired  princess  hither. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords  ?  Why,  this  was 
quite  forgot. 

Btr.  ^  So  study  evermore  is  overshot. 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thin^  it  should ;  u« 

And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  roost, 
'T  is  won  as  towns  with  fire,  so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this 
decree : 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Bir.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn  im 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years' 
space; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bora. 

Not  by  rai^ht  mast 'red,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me ; 
I  am  forsworn  on  "  mere  necessity."  t» 

So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name ; 

[Subscribe».] 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  decree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame. 

Suggestions  are  to  other  as  to  me  ; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loath,  t«» 

I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 
King.    Ay,    that   there   is.     Our   court,    you 
know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ;  >«• 
One  who  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  ; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wtohi; 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny.  i% 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  bight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate. 
In  high-bora  words^  the  worth  of  manv  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spam,  lost  in  the  world's  debate* 
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How  voa  deHght.  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ;    m 
Bnt,  I  protest,  I  loye  to  hear  Imn  lie, 
And  I  will  nse  him  for  mj^  minstrelgy. 

Bir.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrioos  wightf 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Lcmg,  Coetardthe  swain  and  he  shall  be  our 
sport;  »» 

And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  a  Constable  [Dull]  with  a  letter^  and  Cos- 
tard. 

DvU,  Which  is  the  Duke's  own  person  ? 

Bir.  This,  fellow.  Whatwonldst? 

Dull,  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for 
I  sm  his  grace^s  tharborough  ;  but  I  would  see 
his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood.  m 

Bir.  This  is  he. 

DuU,  Signior  Arme —  Arme —  commends 
yon.  There  *s  villany  abroad.  This  letter  will 
tell  yon  mon.  im 

Cott.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touch- 
tngine. 

Aing,  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Bir.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in 
God  for  high  words.  >w 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven.  Gfod 
frant  us  patieaoe  I 

Bir.  To  hear  ?  or  forbear  hearing  ? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  mod- 
fiately  ;  or  to  forbear  both.  zoo 

Bir.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shaU  give 
Qs  cause  to  dimb  in  the  merriness. 

Ctttt.  The  matter  Is  to  me^  sir,  as  concerning 
Jaffoenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken 
wita  the  manner.  sos 

Bir.  In  what  manner? 

Cod.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all 
those  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor^ 
home,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and 
taken  following  her  into  the  park  ;  which,  put 
together,  is  in  manner  and  form  f oUowing.  [no 
Nov,  sir,  for  the  manner,  — it  is  the  manner  of 
a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman ;  for  the  form,  — 
in  tome  form. 

Bir.   For  the  following,  sir? 

CiM.  As  it  shaU  follow  in  my  correction; 
uid  Qod  defend  the  right !  us 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Bir.   As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Co$t.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  heark- 
fs  after  the  flesh.  no 

King.  [Beads.]  **  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's 
viosgerent,  and  sole  dominator  of  Navarro, 
my  nonius  earth's  god,  and  body's  fostering 
patron.'^ 

Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King.  [Beads.]   **  So  it  is," —      ^    ^  mb 

C<Mi.  It  may  be  so  ;  bnt  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he 
M,  in  t^ng  true,  but  so. 

King.  Peace  I 

Coff .  Be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not 
fifht!  uo 

Kinff.  No  words  I 

Cost*  Of  other  men's  secrots,  I  beseech  yon. 

King.  [Beads.]  *'So  it  is,  besieged  with 
nUe-ocdonred  melancholy,  I  did  commend  the 
btsck  opprearing  humour  to  the  most  wholesome 


physic  of  thy  health-giving  air ;  and,  as  I  am  [mc 
a  gentleman,  betook  mysuf  to  walk.  The  time 
when?  About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts 
most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit 
down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  sup- 
per ;  so  much  for  the  time  when.  Now  for  [mo 
the  ground  which;  which,  I  mean,  I  walk'd 
upon:  it  is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then  for  Uie 
place  whero ;  whero,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter 
that  obscene  and  most  proixwterous  event,  that 
draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-  [ut 
coloured  ink  which  hero  thou  vie  west,  beholdest, 
surveyest,  or  seest ;  but  to  the  place  whero :  it 
standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east  from  the 
west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden. 
Thero  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  [uo 
that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth,"  — 

Cost.  Me? 

Kinp.  [Beads.]  ''That  unlettered  small- 
knowing  soul,"  — 

Cost.  Me?  stf 

King.  [Beads].  "  That  shallow  vassal,"  — 

Cost.  Still  me? 

King.  [Beads.]  "Which,  as  I  romember, 
hight  Costard,"  — 

Cost.   O,  me  !  *e« 

King.  [Beads.]  ''Sorted  and  consorted,  con^ 
trary  to  thy  eBtabUshed  proclaimed  edict  and 
continent  canon,  which  with — O,  with  —  but 
with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith,"  — 

Cost.  With  a  wench.  »« 

King.  [Beads.]  '*  With  a  child  of  our  grand- 
mother £!ve,  a  female  ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet 
understanding,  a^  woman.  Him  I,  as  my  ever- 
esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on,  have  sent  to  thee, 
to  receive  the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet 
Grace*s  officer,  Anthony  Dull;  a  man  of  [»«> 
good  repute,  carriage,  b^unng,  and  estimation." 

Dull.  Me,  an 't  shall  please  yon ;  I  am  An- 
thony Dull. 

King.  [Beads.]  "  For  Jaquenetta,  —  so  is 
the  weaker  vessel  called  which  I  apprehend-  [tn 
ed  with  the  aforesaid  swain,  —  1  keep  her  as 
a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury ;  and  shall,  at  the 
least  of  thv  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial. 
Thine,  in  ail  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart- 
burning heat  of  duty.  »o 
Don  Adkiano  de  Abmado." 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for, 
bnt  the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst.  Bnt,  sir- 
rah, what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  1  confess  the  wench.       ^  «« 

King.   Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ?^ 
^  Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, to  be  taken  with  a  wench.^  »o 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir ;  I  was  taker 
with  a  damsel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  prodidmed  damsel.        •• 

Cost.  This  was  no  damsel  neither,  sir;  s^ 
was  a  virgin,  >di 

King,  it  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  j, 
claimed  virprin.  ^    ^  ^  ^th 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity ;  1 
taken  with  a  maid.  ^ 
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King,  This  maid  will  not  serre  your  turn, 
sir.  *w 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serre  my  turn,  sir. 

King,  hir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence: 
you  sludl  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton 
and  porridcre.  »« 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. 
My  Lord  Biron.  see  him  delivered  o*er ; 
And  go  we,  loros,  to  put  in  practice  that 

Wmch  each  to  other  hath  so  stronely  sworn. 

[Exeunt  King^  LongavilUy  ana  l}umain.] 

Bir.  I  11  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man^s  hat,  sio 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. 
iMrrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  1  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir ;  for  true  it  is, 
I  was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta 
is  a  true  girl ;  and  therefore  welcome  the  sour 
cu^  of  prosperity  !  Affliction  may  one  day  [au 
smile  again ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sor- 
row !  [Eoeeunt. 

[Scene  IL   The  same.] 
Enter  Abkado  and  Moth,  his  page. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of 
great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sigrn,  sir,  that  he  will  look 
sad. 

Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp.  0 

Moth.  No,  no  ;  O  Lord,  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  mel- 
ancholy, my  tender  juTenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the 
working,iny  tough  senior.  »« 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  Why  tona^  senior? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal?  Why  tender 
juyeual  ? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  con- 
gruent epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young 
davs,  which  we  may  nominate  tender.  u 

fifoth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent 
title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name 
tough. 

Arm.  Pretty  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir  ?  I  pretty,  and  [w 
my  sayingapt  ?  or  I  apt,  and  mj  sajHing  pretty  ? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.  Where- 
fore apt  ? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick.      » 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  prsuse,  master  ? 

Arm.   In  thv  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same 
praise. 

Arm.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick.  ^  so 

Arm.  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers ; 
hou  heatest  my  blood. 

Moth.   I  am  answered,  sir. 

^Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  orossM. 

\foth.    [Aside.]    He  speaks  the   mere   con- 

yT ;  crosses  love  not  him.  m 

^•m.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years 
^  the  Duke. 


Moth.  Tou  may  do  it  in  an  hoar,  sir. 

Arm.  Imposrible.  « 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thriee  told  ? 

Arm.  I  am  iU  at  reckoning ;  it  fitteth  the 
spirit  of  a  tapster. 

Moth.  Yon  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester, 
sir?  tf 

Arm.  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  var- 
nish of  a  complete  man. 

Moth,  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  mn^ 
the  gross  sum  of  denoe-aoe  amounts  to. 

ylrm.  It  doth  amonnt  to  one  more  than  two.  •« 

Moth,  Which  the  base  vnlgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  thissnch  a  piece  of  studv? 
Now  here  b  three  studied,  ere  ye^U  thnce 
wink ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  *'  years  '*  to  the 
word  **  three,"  and  study  three  vears  in  two  [» 
words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure  I 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love :  [*• 
and  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  m 
love  with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword 
against  the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver 
me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would 
take  Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any 
French  courtier  for  a  new-devis'd  courtesy.  I  [« 
think  scorn  to  sigh  ;  methinks  I  should  outswear 
Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy  :  what  great  men  have 
been  in  love  ? 

Moth,  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Herftnl^!  More  author- 
ity, dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  [n 
child,  let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  car- 
riage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  carriage,  ifor  he  carried  the  town 
p^tes  on  his  back  like  a  porter ;  and  he  was  [n 
m  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Samson  I  strong^jointed 
Samson  I  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier  as  much 
as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love 
too.  Who  was  Samson's  love,  my  dear  Moth  ?  [» 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two, 
or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm .  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion.  [» 

Moth,  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of 
them  too. 

Arm.  Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  [«• 
but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinkt 
Samson  had  small  reason  for  it.  He  surely  af- 
fected her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white 
and  red.  ^ 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are 
ntiask'd  under  such  colours. 

Arm.   Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  Mjr  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  [»• 
tongue,  assist  me ! 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child;  moat 
pretty  and  pathetical ! 
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Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red. 

Her  fanlts  will  ne'er  be  known,      im 
For  bloakinfir  cheeks  bv  faults  are  bred 

And  fears  by  pale  white  shown. 
Then  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  yon  shall  not  know, 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same  no 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason 
of  white  and  red. 

Arm,  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King 
and  the  BeggsJ*  ?  "'^ 

Utjih,  The  world  was  very  guiltv  of  such  a 
bsUad  some  three  VLses  since,  but  I  think  now 
*t  is  not  to  be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would 
neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ 
o'er,  that  I  may  example  my  dinession  by  [»o 
some  mi^ty  precedent.  Boy,  I  do  love  that 
oooatrr  girl  that  I  took  in  the  park  with  the  ra- 
tknal  hind  Costard.   She  deserves  well. 

Mdh,  [AsidBJ]  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  [lu 
better  love  than  my  master. 
Arm,  Sing,  boy;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
Moth,  And  that  *s  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wtnch. 
Arm.  I  say,  sing.  w« 

MiAk*  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Emter    Ci<nen  JCostabd],  Constable    [Dull], 
and  Wench  [Jaquenetta]. 

Dfdl,  Sir,  the  Duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you 
keep  Costard  safe ;  and  you  must  suffer  him  to 
take  no  delight  nor  no  penance,  but  'a  must  fast 
three  days  a  week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must  [im 
keep  her  at  the  park ;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day- 
woman.  Fare  you  well. 

Arm,  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. 
Maid! 

Jaq,  Blan? 

Arm,  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge.  i«o 

Jaq,  That 's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate.    * 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  ?  us 

Arm.  I  love  thee, 

Jaq»  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so.  farewell. 

Jaq.   Fair  weather  after  you  I 

[DhU.]  C^me,  Jaquenetta,  away  I  im 

[Exeunt  [Dull  and  Jaquenetta]. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences 
ec»  thou  be  pardoned. 

Com.  Well,  sir,  I  hope  when  I  do  it  I  shall  do 
It  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished.        iw 

Cott.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fel- 
lows, for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

^irm.  Take  away  this  villain ;  shut  him  up. 

Math.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  away  I 

CW.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir!  I  will 
bst.  being  loose.  i«o 

Moth.  No,  sir;  that  were  fast  and  loose. 
Thou  shalt  t4>  prison. 

Cof^  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
dssoistion  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see.    iw 


Moth,  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  Master  Moth,  but  what 
they  look  u^n.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too 
silent  in  their  words ;  and  therefore  I  will  say 
nothing.  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as 
another  man,  and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet,  [m 
[Exeunt  [Moth  and  Costard]. 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is 
base,  where  her  shoe,  which  lb  baser,  guided  by 
her  toot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  1  shall  be 
forsworn,  which  is  a  great  argument  of  false- 
hood, if  I  love.  And  how  can  that  be  true  [iv 
love  which  is  falsely  attempted  ?  Love  is  a  fa- 
miliar ;  Love  lb  a  devil ;  there  is  no  evil  angel 
but  Love.  Yet  was  Stunson  so  tempted,  and 
he  had  an  excellent  strength ;  yet  was  Solomon 
so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit.  [im 
Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  lor  Hercules' 
club  ;  and^  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Span- 
iard's rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will 
not  serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  respects  not, 
the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  disgrace  lb  to  [i« 
be  called  boy :  out  his  ^lory  is  to  subdue  men. 
Adieu,  valour  I  rust,  rapier  I  be  still,  drum  !  for 
your  manager  is  in  love  ;  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist 
me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am 
sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet.  Devise,  wit!  write^[i» 
pen  t  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [Exit, 

ACT  II 
[ScfEKE  I.    The  same.] 

Enter  the  Pbincess  of  France,  with  three  at- 
tending Ladies,  and  three  Lords. 

Boyet.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dear- 
^  est  spirits ; 
Consider  who  the  King  your  father  sends. 
To  whom  he  sends,  and  what 's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor  * 

Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitaine,  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace 
As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear,  i* 

When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Prxn.  Good  Lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though 
but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  vour  praise. 
Beauty  is  bougnt  by  judgement  of  the  eye,      u 
Not  utt'red  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker :  good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vo* 
Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years'* 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court ; 
Therefore  to  's  seemeth  it  a  needful  course^"* 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates,  .  , 

To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  Uiat  behalf^"^ 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor.  *** 

Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Fr 
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On  serioiu  bnamess  craTing  quick  dispatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  ms  Gvaoe. 
Haste,  mgmij  so  much ;  while  we  attend. 
Like  hnmble-visa^M  suitors,  his  high  wilL 

Boytt.  Proud  of  employment,  willing^  I  go. 

lExit.  u 

Frin,  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  youn  is 
so. 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  yow-f ellows  with  this  virtuous  Duke  ? 

[1.]  Lord.  [LDrd]  Longaville  is  one. 

Frin^  Know  you  the  man  ? 

[Mar.]  I  know  him,  madam  ;  at  a  marriage- 
feast,  40 
Between  Lord  Peri^rt  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbndge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  uiis  Longaville. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed. 
Well  fitted  in  arts,  pfiorious  in  arms ;    -            tf 
Nothing  becomes  mm  ill  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue^s  gloss. 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  anv  soil. 
Is  a  sharp  wit  matchM  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still 
wills                                                           so 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin,  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is  H 
so? 

[Mar,]  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  hu- 
mours know. 

Prin.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they 
grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  ?  bs 

[KathJj  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accom- 
plish'd  youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved ; 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Duke  Alen^on's  once ;  ei 

And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

W[Ito8.]  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
as  there  with  him,  if  I  have  heard  a  truth.  « 
Biron  they  call  him  ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit, 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch         to 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest, 
Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor, 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ;       n 
So  sweet  and  voluble  la  his  discourse. 
Prin.  Qod  bless  my  ladies  !  Are  they  all  in 

love, 
liat  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
'ith  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 
\1.]  Lord.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

-".  Re-^nter  Boyet. 

in.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Y</«<»  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  ap- 
i  proach ;  bi 

e  and  ms  competitors  in  oath 
11  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 


Before  I  came.  Marry,  thus  much  I  have  leanit: 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field,      « 
Like  one  that  oomes  here  to  besiege  his  court, 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 

£fUer  KiKQ,  Lonoavillb,  Dumain,  Biboh 

[and  Attendants]. 

Here  comes  Navarre.  [  The  ladies  ma$k.\ 

Kina.  Fair  Princess,  welcome  to  the  court  o! 

Navarre.  to 

Prin.  "  Fair  "  I  give  you  back  again  ;  and 

"  welcome  "  I  have  not  yet.  The  roof  of  this 

court  is  too  high  to  be  yours,  and  welcome  to 

the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be  mine. 

King,  Ton  shall  be  welcome,  mitdnin,  to  my 

court.  M 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome,  then.    Conduct  me 

thither. 
King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady ;  I  have  sworn  an 

oath. 
Prin.  Our  Lady  help  my  lord  I  He  '11  be  for- 

sworn. 
King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my 

will. 
Prin.  Why,  wiU  shall  break  it;   will,  and 
nothing  else.  iw 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 
Prin.  Were  my  lora  so,  his  ignorance  were 
wise. 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keep- 
ing. 
'T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,    m 
And  sin  to  break  it. 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my^  coming, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  niy  suit.  uo 

[Hands  a  paper,] 
King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  nuiy. 
Prin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  i  were  away ; 
For  you  'U  prove  perjur'd  if  you  make  me  stay. 
Bit.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

once? 
Kath.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 
once?  n» 

Bir.  I  know  you  did. 
Kath.  How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the 

question ! 
Bir.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 
Kath.    'Tis  long  of  you  that  spur  me  with 

such  questions. 
Bir.  Your  wit 's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast, 
't  will  tire.  uo 

Kath.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 
Bir.  What  time  o' day  ? 
Kath.  The  hoar  that  tools  should  ask. 
Bir.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask ! 
Kath.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers !  i» 

Bir.  And  send  yeu  many  lovers  I 
Kath.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 
Bir,  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 
King.  Madam,  your  fatner  here  doth  inti- 
mate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum  la 
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Diibaned  by  my  father  in  his  wan. 
Bnt  tay  that  he  or  we,  as  neither  have, 
Beeeiv'd  that  stun,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hnadred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the 
which  u* 

Om  part  of  Aquitaine  is  bound  to  us, 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If  then  the  Kinir  your  father  will  restore 
Bat  that  one  haJf  which  is  unsatisfied, 
We  will  sive  up  our  ri^ht  in  Aquitaine,  i«o 

And  hold  fair  mendship  with  his  majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  naye  repaid 
A  hnadred  thousand  crowns;  and  not  demands, 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  i«* 
To  hSTe  his  title  lire  in  Aquitaine ; 
Whieh  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal 
And  haTe  the  money  by  our  father  lent 
Than  Aquitaine,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 
Dear  Pruicess,  were  not  his  request  so  far      im 
FVom  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should 

make 
A  yielding  'gainst  some  reason  in  my  breast 
And  ^  welTsatisfi'd  to  France  again. 

Prtn,  You  do  the  King  my  father  too  much 
wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name,        m 
la  to  nnseeminff  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  feuthfuUy  been  paid. 

Kinp,  I  do  protest  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And.  if  you  prove  it,  I  'U  repay  it  back 
Or  Tield  up  Aquitaine. 

Prin,  We  arrest  your  word. 

Boyet,  Tou  can  produce  acquittances  m 

For  inch  a  sum  from  speoiai  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King,  Satisfy  me  so. 

Baifet,  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 


Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound.  i« 
To-inorrow  yon  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview 
AO  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Meantime  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand 
As  honour  without  breach  of  honour  may       m 
Make  tender  of  to  tlnr  true  worthiness. 
Tou  may  not  come,  nir  Princess,  in  my  gates ; 
Bat  here  without  you  shall  be  so  received 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lod^'d  in  my  heart, 
iMi^  so  deni'd  fair  harbour  m  my  house,   its 
Ymr  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  fare- 

well. 
TiMnorrow  shall  we  visit  vou  again. 

iVis.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort 
your  Grace  I 

King,  Thv-  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every 
.  place  I  ^  [Exit. 

Bir.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own 
heart.  im 

Bfls.  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations;  I 
voold  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Bir,  I  would  you  heard  it  groan. 

Sm.  Is  the  fool  sick  ? 

Bir.  Sick  at  the  heart.  iss 

Bob.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Bir.  Would  that  do  it  good? 

Bot.  My  physic  says  **  ay." 


Bir,  Will  you  prick 't  with  your  eye  ? 

JRos.  No  point,  with  my  knife.  im 

Bir.  Now,  Gfod  save  thy  life  I 

Bos.  And  yours  from  long  living  I 

Bir.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgivingN  [Exit. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word.  What  lady  b 

that  same? 
Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  [Katherine]  her 


Dum,  A  gallant  lady.    Monsieur,  fare  you 

well.  [j^ort^.] 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word.  What  is  she  in 

the  white  ? 
Bojfet,  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her 

in  the  light. 
Long,  Perchance  light  in  the  light.  I  desire 

her  name. 
Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself ;  to  de- 
sire that  were  a  shame.  «« 
Long.  Pray  you.  sir,  whose  daughter  ? 
Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 
Lcmg.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 
Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge.  m 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  ladj. 
Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be. 

[Exit  Long. 

Re-enter  BmoN. 

Bir.  What 's  her  name  in  the  cap  ? 
Boyet.  [Rosaline,]  by  good  hap.  *>• 

Bir.  Is  she  wedded  or  no  ? 
Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 
Bir.  Tou  are  welcome,  sir ;  adieu. 
Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to 
you.  [Exit  Biron. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap 
lord.  «« 

Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 
Bojfet,  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prtn.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at 

his  word. 
Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was 

to  board. 

Kath.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry. 

Boyet.  Ana  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your 

lips.  n» 

Kath.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that 

finish  the  jest  ? 
Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Offering  to  kiss  A«r.] 
Kath.  Not  so,  gentle  beast. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
ISoyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 
Kath.  To  mj  fortunes  and  me. 

Prtn.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gen- 
tles, agree.  *» 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men ;  for  here  't  is 
abused. 
Boyet.  If  my  observation,  which  very  seldom 
lies. 
By  the  heart's  still   rhetoric   disclosed  with 

eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected.      «m 
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Prin.  With  what? 

Boyet,  With  that  which  we  loven  entitle 

affected. 
Prin,  Your  reason? 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behavionrB  did  make  their 
retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  de- 
sire ;  MB 
HiB  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  im- 

preased, 
Ph>ud  with  hiis  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed ; 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  naste  in  his  eyesight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair,  mo 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair ; 
Methought  all  his  senses  were  lockM  in  his  eye, 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy. 
Who,  tendering  their  own  worth  from  where 
they  were  glass'd,  544 

Did  point  you  to  buy  theni,  along  as  you  pass'd ; 
His  face's  own  margent  did  auote  such  amazes 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitaine  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you^  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving 
kiss. 
Prin.  Come  to  our  pavilion.    Boyet  is  dis- 
posed. «ao 
Boyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words  which  hia 
eye  hath  disclosed. 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye^ 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Bos.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger  and  speak- 

est  skilfully. 
Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns 
news  of  him.  «m 

Kath.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for 

her  father  is  but  grim. 
Boyet,  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
Bos.  No. 

Boyet.  What  then,  do  you  see  ? 

liar.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  Tou  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[Exeunt  omnes, 

ACT  III 

[ScENB  I.   The  same.] 

Enter  Braggart  [Armado]  and  his  Boy  [Moth]. 

Song, 

Arm.  Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my 
sense  of  hearing. 

Moth.   Concolinel. 

ilrm.  Sweet  air  I  Go,  tenderness  of  years, 
take  this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain, 
bring  him  f estinately  hither.  I  must  employ  [o 
him  in  a  letter  to  mv  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a 
French  brawl  ? 

Arm.  How  meanest  thou?  Brawling  in 
French  ?  10 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master;  but  to  pig 
off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with 
your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye- 
lids, sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note,  sometime 
dirough  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love 
with  singing  love,  sometime  through  the  [is 


nose,  as  if  you  snuff M  up  love  by  smelling  love : 
with  your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of 
your  eyes ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  tnin- 
belly  doublet  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ;  or  your 
hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  [» 
old  painting ;  and  keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune, 
but  a  snip  and  away.  These  are  complements, 
these  are  humours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches, 
that  would  be  betrayed  without  these;  and 
noake  them  men  of  note  —  do  you  note  ?  —  [« 
men  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Ann.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experi- 
ence? 

Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.  ButO,  butO.- 
JIfotA.   **  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot."  » 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love  **  hobby-horM  "  ? 

Moth.  No,  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a 
colt,  and  your  love  perhaps  a  hackney.  But 
have  you  forgot  your  love  r 

Arm.  Almost!  had.  « 

Moth.  Negligent  student  I  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  neart  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master ;  all  those 
three  I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ?  «• 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live  ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant.  By  heart  you  love 
her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by^  her  ;  in 
heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love 
with  her ;  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being 
out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her.  «■ 

Arm.    I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain;  he  must 
carry  me  a  letter.  » 

Moth.  A  message  well  sjrmpathized  ;  a  horse 
to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha,  ha  I  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  aas 
upon  the  horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited.  [0 
But  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short ;  away  I 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead.  sir. 

Arm.  The  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ?       *^ 

Moth.   Minime^  honest    master;    or  rather, 
master,  no. 

Arm.  I  say  lead  is  slow. 

MotL  Tou  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  sav  so. 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  r 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon  ;  and  the  bullet,  that  ^s 
he;  «• 

I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump  then  and  I  flee.    [Exit.'\ 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free 
of  grace ! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy 

face. 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  retnm'd.  •>• 

Ee-enter  Page  [Moth]  with  Clown  [Costakd). 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master !  Here 's  a  costard 
broken  in  a  shin. 
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Arm.  Some  enigma,  aome  riddle  ;  come,  thy 
Venvoj;  begin. 

Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  Penvoy;  no 
flftlre  in  the  mail,  sir.  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  pUun 
pJaintain  t  No  Tenvoy,  no  Penvoy ;  no  salve, 
nr,  but  a  plantain  1  n 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou   enforcest  laughter; 


Uk«  salve  tor  renvoy,  and  the  word  I'envoy  for 

a  mht  ?  w 

Moth,  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  Is  not 

Tenvoy  a  salve  ? 
Arm.  No,  page ;  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Sams  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tof  ore  been 

sain. 
I  will  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three,    m 
IWe  ^s  the  moral.  Now  the  Tenvoy. 
Uotk.  I  will  add  the  I'envoy.  Say  the  moral 

Arm, 


Jfoa. 


The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee,  m 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  stayed  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
with  my  Tenvoy.  m 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth.    A     good     Tenvoy,  ending     in     the 
fOMs;  would  vou  desire  more  ?  loo 

Cod.  The   Doy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a 
goose,  that's  flat. 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be 

fat. 
To  tell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and 

loose. 
Let  me  see ;  a  fat  Tenvoy ;  ay,  that 's  a  fat 
goose.  los 

Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither.  How  did 

this  argument  begin  ? 
Moth.  By  saying  that  a  costard  was  broken 
in  a  shin. 
Then  caUM  you  for  the  I'envoy. 
Cott.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain ;  thus  came 
your  argument  in ; 
Tlien  the  boy's  fat  Tenvoy,  the  goose  that  you 
bought ;  110 

And  he  efuied  the  market. 

Arm.  But  tell  me,  how  was  there  a  costard 
biDksn  in  a  shin  ? 
Moth.  I  will  tell  yon  sensibly. 
Cogt.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth.   I 
win  speak  that  Tenvoy :  ns 

I,   Costard,   running   out,  that  was   safely 

within, 
^U   over   the   threshold,    and    broke    my 

shin. 
Arm,  We  will  talk  no  more  of  thu  matter. 
Com,  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 
Arm.  ^rrah    Costard,    I   will    enfranchise 


Cost.  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances  I  I  smell 
some  I'envoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean  setting  thee 
at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person.  Thou 
wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  [w 
bound. 

Cost.  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my 
purgation  and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from 
durance:  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on 
thee  nothing  but  this :  bear  this  significant  [i3o 
laiving  a  letter]  to  the  country  maid  Jaquenetta. 
There  is  remuneration  ;  for  the  best  ward  of 
mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents. 
Moth,  follow.  [Exit.] 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I.  Siguier  Costard, 
adieu.  [Exit,  las 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  1  my 
incony  Jew  I 
Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remu- 
neration I  O.  that 's  the  Latin  word  for  three 
farthings :  three  farthings  —  remuneration.  — 
"  What 's  the  price  of  this  inkle  ?  *'  —  **  One 
penny."  —  *'  No,  I  '11  ^ve  jrou  a  remunera-  [i** 
tion  :  "  whv,  it  carries  it.  Remuneration  I 
whv,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I 
will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Biron. 

Bir.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceed- 
inglv  well  met.  i«b 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  rib- 
bon may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 

Bir.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  halfpenny  farthing.  im 

Bir.  Why,  tnen,  three-farthing  worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship ;  God  be  wi'  you  I 

Bir.  Stav,  slave  ;  I  must  employ  thee. 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave. 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cost,  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ?  in 

Bir.  This  afternoon. 

Cost,  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir  ;  fare  you  well. 

Bir.  Thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Bir.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first,  iw 

Cost.  I  wiU  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Bir,  Tt  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark, 
slave,  it  is  but  this : 

The  Frincess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park,  iw 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady. 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name 

her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her.  Ask  for  her, 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.   There 's  thy  guerdon ; 
go.  iw 

Cost,  Garden,  O  sweet  gardon !  better  than 
remuneration,  a  'leven-pence  farthing  better; 
most  sweet  gardon  I  I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print. 
Gardon  I  Remuneration  I  [Exit, 

Bir.  And  I,  forsooth,  in  love !  I,  that  have  [i» 
been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 
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Than  whom  no  mortal  so  maynifioent  I  uo 

This  wimpled,  whining,  porbbnd^ay  ward  boy ; 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cnpid  ; 
R^rent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  siehs  and  groans, 
liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  lu 

DtumI  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces. 
Sole  imperator  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  'paritors  ;  —  O  my  little  heart !  — 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler^s  hoop !  im> 
What !  I  love  !  I  sue  I  I  seek  a  wife  I 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  dock, 
Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame, 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watcnM  that  it  may  still  go  right  I  m 
Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all, 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes  ; 
Av,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed 
Tnoucrh  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard. 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her  I        *» 
To  prav  for  her !  Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might.  »os 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan : 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

[Exit,] 

ACT  IV 

[ScENB  I.   TTie  same,] 

Enter  the  Princess,  a  Forester,  her  Ladies, 
and  her  Lords. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  King,  that  spurred  his 
horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 
For.  I  know  not,  but  I  think  it  was  not  he. 
Prin.  Whoe'er  'a  was,  'a  show'd  a  mount- 
ing mind. 
Well,  loras,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  dispatch ;  0 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 
For,  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  cop- 
pice; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  f  airestshoot.  10 
Prin,  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that 
shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak 'st  the  fairest  shoot. 
For,   Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Prin,  What,  what?    First   praise  me,  and 
again  say  no  ? 
O  short-liv'd   pride!    Not    fair?    Alack  for 
woe!  t» 

For,  Tes,  madam,  fair. 
Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now  ; 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  tbe  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true. 

[Gives  money.] 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 
For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  in- 
herit. «o 
Prin,  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by 
merit! 


O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  ! 

A  giving   hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair 

But  come,  the  bow ;  now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill.  c 

Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  ^oot : 
Not  wounding,  pity^  would  not  let  me  do  *t ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to 

kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes,         » 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward 

part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart ; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no 
ill.  ^  w 

Boyet,  Do  not  curst  vrives  hold  that  self-sov- 
ereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  ? 
Prin,  Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may 
afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord.  « 

Enter  Clown  [Costard]. 

Boyet,  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 
Cost.  God  dig-you-den  all !   Pray  yon,  which 
is  the  head  lady  ? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the 

rest  that  have  no  heads.  tf 

Cost .  Which  is  the  greatest  ladv,  the  highest  ? 

Prin.  The  thickest  and  the  tallest. 

Cost,  The  thickest  and  the  tallest !  It  is  so ; 

truth  is  true. 

An  your  waist,  mistreas,  were  as  slender  as  my 

wit. 

One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for    your  waist 

should  be  fit.  m 

Are  not  you  the  chief   woman  ?  You  are  the 

thickest  here. 

Prin,  What's  your  will,  sir?  what's  your 

wUl  ? 
Cost.  1  have  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Biron  to 

one  Lady  Rosaline. 
Prin.  O,  thy  letter,   thy  letter  I     He  's  a 
good  friend  of  mine. 
Stand  aside    good   bearer.     Boyet,   you  can 
carve ;  n 

Break  up  this  capon. 

Bovet,  1  am  bound  to  serve. 

This  letter  is  mistook ;  it  importeth  none  here. 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give 
ear. 
Boyet.  [Heads.]  *'  By  heaven,  that  thou  art 
fair,  is  most  infallible :  true,  that  thou  art  [«• 
beauteous;  truth  itseli,  that  thou  art  lovely. 
More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous, 
truer  than  truth  itself ^have  commiseration  on 
thy  heroical  vassal!  The  magnanimous  and 
most  illustrate  king  Cophetna  set  eye  upon  ((v; 
the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  ZeneW 
phon;  and  he  it  was  that  might  rightly  say. 
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Veni^  vidi^  vici ;  which  to  annothanize  in  the  vul* 


nr,  —  O  base  and  obscure  Tolgar  I  —  videlicet, 

H* came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one  ;_[n 

Who  came  ?  The 


ft  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one ; 
nw,  two :  overcame,  three.  Who  came  ?  1 
kin^.  Whv  did  he  come  ?  To  see.  Why  did 
he  Me  ?  To  overcome.  To  whom  came  he  ? 
To  the  beggar.  What  saw  he  ?  The  beggar. 
Wbo  overcame  he?  The  beggar.  Thecondu- 
•on  is  vietotj ;  on  whose  side  ?  The  king's  J» 
Hw  captive  is  enriched ;  on  whose  side  ?  The 
beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial;  on 
whose  side  ?  The  king's  ^  no,  on  both  in  one,  or 
one  in  both.  I  am  the  kmg,  for  so  stands  the 
oompsrison;  thou  the  beggar,  for  so  wit-  [m 
aesMth  thj  lowliness,  ^dl  I  command  thy 
lore?  I  mav.  Shall  I  enforce  thy  love?  I 
ooold.  Shall  I  entreat  thy  love?  I  will. 
What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes  ;  for 
tittlw?  titles;  for  thyself?  me.  Thn8,expect- 
iag  thy  reply,  I  prorane  my  lips  on  thv  [as 
foot,  my  eyes  on  thjr  picture,  and  my  heart 
OB  thv  every  part.  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design 
of  iaanatry, 

Don  Adkiano  dk  Armado." 
Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar      m 

*Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his 
prey. 
Sabmasire  fall  his  princely^  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play. 
Bot  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou 

then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.  m 

Prin,  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  in- 
dited this  letter  ? 
What  vane?  What  weathercock  ?  Did  you  ever 
hew  better? 

Btiye/.  I  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember 
the  style. 

Prin.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o*er  it 
erewhile. 

Bitjfet,  This  Armadob  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps 

here  in  court ;  100 

A  phsntamme,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes 

To  the  Prince  and  his  bookmates. 

/Via.  Thou  fellow,  a  word. 

Wbo  gave  thee  this  letter  ? 
Cott.  I  told  you  ;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ? 
Cost.  From  my  lora  to  my  lady. 

Prin,  From  which  lord  to  which  lady  ?      i« 
Coit,  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  nuister  of 
mine. 
To  a  lady  of  France  that  he  called  Rosaline. 
Prin,  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.  Gome, 
lords,  away. 
[To  Rot,]  Here,  sweet,  put  up  this;  'twill  be 
thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt  [Princess  and  train], 
Boyet.  Who  is  the  shooter?    Who  is  the 

shooter? 
Boe,  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ?  uo 

Boya.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Bcs.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

rbely  potoff ! 
Bciet,  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if 
thou  many, 


Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  mis- 
carry. 
Finely  put  on  I  ns 

Bos.  Well,  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
Boyet,  And  who  lb  your  deer  ? 

Bos,  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself; 
come  not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed ! 
Mar.  Ton  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyeti,  and 

she  strikes  at  the  brow.  ^ 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower.  Have  I 

hit  her  now  ?  im 

Bos.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old 

saying,  that  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of 

France  was  a  little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit 

it? 

Boyet,  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  Queen  Guinever  of  [ua 
Britain  was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the 
hit  it. 
Bos,  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 

[Exit  [Bos.] 
Boyet.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 

An  I  cannot,  another  can.  lao 

Cott.  Bymytroth,  most  pleasant.  How  both 

did  fit  it ! 
MoBr.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they 

both  did  hit  it. 
Boyet.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark  I 
A  mark,  says  my  lady  I 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in  't,  to  mete  at,  if 
it  may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand  I  I'  faith,  your 
hand  is  out.  i» 

Cost,  Indeed,  'a  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  11 

ne'er  hit  the  clout. 
Boyet,  An  if  ray  hand  be  out,  then  belike 

your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshoot  by  cleav- 
ing the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily ;  your 

lips  grow  foul. 
Cost.  She 's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir ; 
challenge  her  to  bowl.  i«o 

Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.  Goodnight, 
my  good  owl. 

[Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria.] 
Cost,  By  my  soul,  a  swain  I  a  most  simple 
clown ! 
Lord,  Lord,  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him 

down! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  I  most  incony 

vulgar  wit  I 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely, 
as  it  were,  so  fit.  im 

Armado  o'  the  one  side,  —  0,  a  most  dainty 

man  I 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady  and  to  bear  her 

fan! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand!  and  how  most  sweetly 

'a  will  swear  I 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of 

wit! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit  1         m 
Sola,  sola! 

[Exit  [Costard].  Shoot  within. 
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[ScENB  II.   The  same.] 

Enter   Dull,  Holofeknes  the  Pedant,  and 
Nathaklel. 
Nath,  Very  reverend  sport,  truly,  and  done 
in  the  testimony  of  a  gfood  conscience. 

Hoi,  The  deer  was,  as  yon  know,  sanguis,  in 
blood  ;  ripe  asthepomewater,  who  now  hangeth 
like  •»,  jewel  in  the  ear  of  caelo,  the  sky,  the 
welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  lalleth  like  U 
a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra^  the  soil,  the  land, 
the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  Master  Holofemes,  the  epithets 

are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least ; 

but,  sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first 

head.  ^  »« 

IIol.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.   'T  was   not  a  haud  credo ;    H  was  a 

pricket. 
Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind 
of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way,  of  ex- 
plication ;  facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or  ra- 
ther, ostentare^  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inoli-  [is 
nation,  after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  unedu- 
cated, unprnned,  untrained,  or  rather,  unlet- 
tered, or  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion,  to 
assert  again  my  haiid  credo  for  a  deer.  to 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo  ; 
't  was  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice-sod  simplicity,  bis  cactus  ! 
O  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost 
thou  look  I 
Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book  ;  u 

he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not 
drunk  ink ;  his  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is 
only  an  animal,  onlv  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that 
we  thankful  should  be,  t» 

Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are,  for  those 
parts  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indis- 
creet, or  a  fool. 
So  were  there  a  natch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him 

in  a  school : 
But  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's 

mind. 
Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the 
wind. 
Dull.  You  two  are  book-men ;  can  you  tell 
me  by  your  wit  ^ 

What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's 
not  five  weeks  old  as  yet  ? 
Hoi.   Dictynna,    goodman   Dull ;   Dictynna, 
goodman  Dull. 
'    Dull.  What  is  Dictynna  ? 

Nath.  A  title  to  FhcBbe,  to  Luna,  to  the 

moon. 

Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam 

was  no  more,  *^ 

And  raught  not  to  five  weeks  when  he  came  to 

five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  'T  is  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds 
in  the  exchange. 

Hoi.  Grod  comfort  thv  capacity  I  I  say,  the 
allusion  holds  in  the  exchange.  *^ 


Dull.  And  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the 
exchange,  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month 
old :  and  I  say  b^de  that,  't  was  a  pricket  that 
the  Frinoeas  kiUed.  » 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extempo- 
ral  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ?  And,  to 
humour  the  ignorant,  call  I  the  deer  the  Princesi 
killed  a  pricket. 

Nath.  Perge,  good  Master  Holofemes, 
perge;  so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  [» 
scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it 
argues  facility. 

**The  preyful  princess  pierc'd  and  prick 'd  a 

pretty  pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore  ;    out  not  a  sore,  till  now 

made  sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell :  put  l  to  sore,  then  sorel 

jumps  from  thicket ;  « 

Or  pricket  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall 

a-hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  l  to  sore  make  fifty  sores 

one  sorel. 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make  by  adding  but 

one  more  L.'* 

Nath.  A  rare  talent  I 

Dull.  {Aside.]  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look 
how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent.  es 

Hoi.  Thb  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  sim- 
ple ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms, 
figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions, 
motions,  revolutions.  These  are  begot  in  the 
ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  [n 
of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  meUow- 
ing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is  good  in  those 
in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
it. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  yon,  and 
so  may  my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  [» 
well  tutord  by  you,  and  their  daughters  prcmt 
very  greatly  under  you.  You  are  a  good  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Mehercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  \» 
they  shall  want  no  instruction  ;  if  their  daugn- 
ters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them :  but  i*tr 
sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur;  a  soul  feminine  sa- 
luteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  the  Clown  [Costakd]. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master 
Parson. 

Hoi.  Master  Parson,  ouasi  pers-on.  An  if  [« 
one  should  be  pierced,  wtiich  is  the  one  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  ia 
likest  to  a  hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre 
of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth ;  fire  enough  for  a 
flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine  ;  't  is  pretty  ;  [t>o 
it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Qood  master  Parson,  be  so  good  as  read 
me  tnis  letter.  It  was  given  me  by  Costajd, 
and  sent  me  from  Don  Armado.  I  breech  you, 
read  it. 

Hoi.  Fauste,  precor  gelida  guando  pecua 
omne  sub  umbraruminat^—tLndao  forth.  Ah,  [•• 
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good  old  Mantnao  I  I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the 
traTeller  doth  of  V enioe : 

Venetian  Venetia, 

Chi  non  ti  vede  non  ti  pretia,  loo 

CMd  Mantaaii,  oldMantuan  I  who  nnderstandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not.  LX  re,  sol,  la,  mi.  fa. 
Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents  ?  or 
niher,  as  Horace  says  in  his — What,  my  sotil, 
Tersea  ?  los 

Nath.  Ay,  sir.  and  very  learned. 

Hoi,  Let  me  near  a  staff,  a  stanze,  a  verse ; 

Nath.  Otteads.] 
"  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear 
to  love? 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  heaaty 
vowed  I  no 

Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  faith- 
ful prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like 
osiers  TOwed. 
Study  his  hias  leaves,  and  makes  his  hook  thine 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would 

oomprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

suffice ;  US 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee 

commend. 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without 

wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise  that  I  thy  parts 

admire. 
Thy  eye  Jove^s  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his 

dreadful  thunder. 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet 

fire.  iM 

Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon  love  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly 

tongue." 
Hoi.  Yon  find  not  the  apostrophas,  and  so 
fflisi  the  accent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet. 
Here  are  only  numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  [iw 
f legancy,  facility,  and  golden  oadence  of  poesy, 
caret.  Ovidius  xiaso  was  the  man ;  and  why, 
hideed,  Naso,  but  for  smelling  out  the  odorif er- 
om  fiowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention? 
Imitari  is  nothing:  so  doth  the  hound  his  mas- 
ter, the  ape  his  keeper,  the  tired  horse  his  [uo 
rider.  But,  damosella  virgin,  was  this  directed 
to  you? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one 
of  the  strange  queen's  lords. 

HU.  I  wiUoveielance  the  superscript:  **To  [m 
the  snow-white  nand  of  the  most  beauteous 
Lady  Rosaline."  I  will  look  again  on  the  intel- 
lect of  the  letter,  for  the  nomination  of  the  party 
vritin^  to  the  person  written  unto:  **Your 
ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment,  Bibon." 
Sir  Natnaniel^this  Biron  is  one  of  the  vota-  [i«o 
ries  with  the  King ;  and  here  he  hath  framed 
s  letter  to  a  seauent  of  the  stranger  queen's, 
which  aooidentall]r,  or  br  the  way  of  progres- 
BOO,  hath  miscarried.  Trip  and  go,  mv  sweet ; 
deliver  this  paper  into  the  rojral  hand  of  the  [i*& 
King ;  it  may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy  com- 
piiiMot ;  I  forgive  thy  duty.   Adieu. 


Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me.  Sir,  Qod 
save  your  life  I  iso 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[Exeunt  [Cost,  and  Jaq^ 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  ot 
God,  very  religiously ;  and,  as  a  certain  father 
saith, — 

Hoi.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father :  I  do 
fear  colourable  colours.  But  to  return  to  the  [im 
verses  :  did  thev  please  vou,  Sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marveuous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hoi.  I  do  dine  to-dav  at  the  father's  of  a  cer- 
tain pupil  of  mine ;  where,  if,  before  repast,  it 
shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  Nm 
grace,  I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  have  with  the 
parents  of  the  foresaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake 
your  ben  ventUo ;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses 
to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  po- 
etry, wit,  nor  invention.  I  beseech  your  so-  \i«t 
cietv. 

I^ath.  And  thank  ^ou  too ;  for  society,  saith 
the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

Hoi.  And,  certes,  t^e  text  most  infallibly 
concludes  it.  [To  Dull.]  Sir,  I  do  invite  you  [m 
too ;  you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  pauca  verba. 
Away !  the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we 
will  to  our  recreation.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  HI.   2^  same.] 

Enter  BntON,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  alone. 

Bir.  The  King  he  is  hunting  the  deer,  I  am 
coursing  myself;  they  have  pitched  a  toil,  I 
am  toiling  in  a  pitch,  —  pitch  that  defiles;  — 
defile  I  a  foul  word.  Well,  "  set  thee  down,  sor- 
row I  "  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say 
I,  and  I  the  fool :  well  proved,  wit  I  By  the  [• 
Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax.  It  kills  sheep; 
it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep  :  well  proved  again  o'  my 
side !  I  will  not  love ;  if  I  do,  hang  me  ^  i'  faith, 
I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye,  —  by  this  hght,  but 
for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her  j  yes,  for  fio 
her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  m  the  world 
but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By  heaven,  I  do 
love  ;  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be 
meUmoholy :  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhjrme,  and 
here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o'  [u 
my  sonnets  already ;  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool 
sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it:  sweet  down, 
sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady  I  By  the  world,^  I 
would  not  care  a  i)in,  if  the  other  three  were  in. 
Here  comes  one  with  a  paper ;  God  give  him  [to 
grace  to  groan  I  [He  stands  aside. 

Enter  the  Kino  [with  a  paper]. 

King.  Ay  me! 

Bir.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven  I  Proceed, 
sweet  Cupid ;  thou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy 
bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap.  In  faith,  secrets  I  [«• 

King.  [Reads.] 
^*  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  tbe  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 

The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheeks  down 
flows ; 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  Sebright  m 
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Throoflrh  the  traoapareiit  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  tlurough  tears  of  mine  give 
%ht. 

Thou  shin'st  in  eYenr  tear  that  I  do  weep, 
No  droD  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee ; 

So  riaest  thou  trimnphing  in  mv  woe.  at 

Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me. 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will 
show. 
But  do  not  love  thyself :  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens  I  now  far  dost  thou  excel    «• 
No  thoueht  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal 

How  shall  she  know  my  grie&  ?   I  '11  drop  the 

paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.   Who  is  he  comes 

here  ?  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Lonoayille  [with  a  paper]. 

What,  Longaville  I  and  reading  I  Listen,  ear. 
Bir,  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool 
appear!  tf 

Long.  Ay  me,  I  am  forsworn  I 
Bir,  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wear- 

ingpapers. 
King.  In  Iotc,  I  hope ;  sweet  fellowship  in 

shame. 
Bir.  One   drunkard   loves   another  of  the 
name.  "o 

Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjured 

so? 
Bir.  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort.  Not  by  two 
that  I  know. 
Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of 

society, 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn  that  hangs  up  sim- 
phcitv. 
Long.   I  fear  those  stubborn  lines  lack  power 
to  move.  « 

O  sweet  Maxia,  empress  of  my  love  I 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Bir.  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
hose: 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 
Lcmg.  This  same  shall  go. 

[He  reads  the  sonnet. 
*^  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  «o 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argu- 
ment. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  fake  perjury  ? 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee.  « 
Myvow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  grained  cures  all  disgrace  in 
me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost 
shinC} 
Exhal'st  this  vapour-vow :  in  thee  it  is.  w 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine ; 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ?  " 
Bir.  This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh 
a  deity,  i* 


A  men  goose  agoddess ;  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend  I  We  are  much  out 
o'  the  way. 

Enter  Dumain  [with  a  paper]. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this?  —  Com- 
pany I  stay.  [Steps  aside.] 
Bir.  ''  All  hid,  all  hid : "  an  old  inluit  pby. 
Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky,  » 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er^ye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill  I  O  heavens,  I  have  my 

wish  I 
Dumain  transf orm'd  I  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish  I 
Dum,  O  most  divine  Kate  I 
Bir.  O  most  profane  coxcomb  I 
Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  in  a  mortal  eye  t 
Bir.   By  earth,  she  is  not,  corporal ;  there  yea 

lie.  M 

Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  hath  amber 

quoted. 
Bir.    An    ambernsolour'd   raven   was   well 

noted. 
Diim.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Bir.  Stoop,  I  say; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 
Dum.  As  fair  as  day.    m 

Bir.  Ay,  as  some  dajrs ;  but  then  no  sun  must 

shine. 
Dum,  O  that  I  had  my  wish  t 
Long.  Andlhadminet 

King.  And  I  mine  too,  good  Lord  t 
Bir.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine.  Is  not  that  a  good 

word?  »4 

Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but,  a  fever,  she 
Reurns  in  my  blood  and  will  remembered  be. 
Btr.  A  fever  in  your  blood !  why,  Uien  in- 

cision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers ;  sweet  misprision  t 
Xhim.  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I 

have  writ. 
Btr.  Once  more  I  'U  mark  how  love  can  vary 

wit.  >o» 

Dum.   [Reads.] 

**  On  a  day — alack  the  day  I  — 

Love,  wnose  month  is  ever  May, 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 

Haying  in  the  wanton  air. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,     iw 

All  unseen,  can  passage  find ; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

Wish  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  I  uo 

But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn ; 

Vow,  alaek,  for  youth  unmeet. 

Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet ! 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me,  us 

That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  ; 

Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love."  t» 

This  will  I  send  and  something  else  more  plain^ 
That  shall  exroess  xny  true  love's  lasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  LongaviUe, 
Were  lovers  too  I  ill,  to  example  ill. 
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Would  from  mT  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note ; 
for  none  offena  where  all  alike  do  dote.  u« 
L<mg.  [Advancing,]  Domain,  thy  love  is  far 
from  charity. 
Iliat  in  love*B  griet  deeir'st  sooietv. 
Ton  maT  look  pale,  but  I  should  blosh,  I  know. 
To  be  oWhearo  and  taken  napping  so.  uo 

King,  [Advancing.]  Come,  sir,  you  blosh ; 
as  his  yonr  case  is  such ;  ^ 
Toa  ebide  at  nim,  offendiniT  twice  as  much. 
Too  do  not  We  Maria ;  LongaTille  ^ 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile. 
Nor  neyer  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart      im 
Bm  hriag  bosom  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  bsTe  b^  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush 
And  mark*d  you  both ;  and  for  yon  both  did 

blush. 
I  heard  jrour  g^uilty  rhymes,  observed   your 

fsshion. 
Saw  si|^  reek  from  yon,  noted  well  yonr  pas- 
sion. i«o 
*'Ay  me!"  says  one;   "O  Jove!"  the  other 

cries  ^ 
Oae,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other  ^se^es: 
[To  Lang,]  You  would  for  paradise  break  faith 

and  troth; 
[To  Daw.]  And  Joyc,  for  your  Ioyc,  would  in- 
fringe an  oath. 
What  will  Biron  sa]r  when  that  he  shall  hear 
F^ith  bifringed,  wmch  such  zeal  did  swear  ?  i«« 
How  wiD  he  soom  I  how  will  he  spend  his  wit ! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap  and  laugh  at  it  I 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me.  im 
Bir.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. 

[Advancing.] 
Ah,  sood  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me  ! 
Gooa  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  re- 
prove 
Thssi  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Tour  ms  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
Tliere  b  no  certain  Princess  that  appears ;      im 
Ton  *I1  not  be  perjur'd,  't  is  a  hateinl  thing ; 
Tab,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting ! 
Bot  voa  are  not  ashamed  ?  Nay,  are  you  not, 
An  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  overshot  ?  i«o 
Too  found  nis  mote ;  the  King  yonr  mote  did 

But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
0,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen. 
Of  sighsj  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I 
0  me.  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat,    i« 
To  «ee  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat  I 
To  lee  great  Hercules  whipping  a  p^. 
And  DTwonnd  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig. 
And  Nestorplay  at  push-pin  with  the  boys. 
And  critic  limon  laugh  at  idle  toys  I  110 

Wher»  lies  thy  grief  ^  O,  tell  me,  prood  Dumain  ? 
And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  hes  thy  pain  ? 
And  where  niv  liege's  ?  All  about  the  breast  t 
Acaudle,  hoi 

King,  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

A»  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over-view  ?         in 

Bir,  Not  you  to  me,  but  I  betray'd  by  you, 
h  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  tow  I  am  engaged  in ; 
Isa  betrayed  by  keeping  company 


With  men  like  yon,  men  of  inconstancy.         lao 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme. 
Or  groan  for  love,  or  spend  a  minute  ^s  time 
In  pruning  me?  When  shall  vou  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist,       las 
A  le^,  a  limb  ? 

King,  Soft  I  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man  or  a  thief  that  gallops  so  ? 

Bir,  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaqubitxtta  and  Clown  [Costabd]. 

Jog.  Gk>d  bless  the  King ! 
King.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost,  Some  certain  treason. 
King,  What  makes  treason  here  ?  im 

Cost,  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 
King,  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 
Jaq,  I  beseech  your  Grace,  let  this  letter  be 
read. 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it ;  H  was  treason,  he  said. 
King,  Biron,  read  it  oyer.  iw 

[He  reads  the  Utter, 
Where  hadst  thou  it  ? 
Ja^,  Of  Costard. 
King,  Where  hadst  thou  it  ? 
Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 
[2^  iron  tears  the  Utter,] 
King.  How  now  I  what  is  in  you  ?  Why  dost 
thou  tear  it  ?  v» 

Bir.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy ;  yonr  Qrace  needs 

not  fear  it. 
Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  there- 
fore let 's  hear  it. 
Dum,  It  is  Biron*s  writing,  and  here  is  his 
name.  [Gatherinq  up  the  pieces,] 

Bir.  [To  Costard.]  Ah,  you  whoresoo  logger- 
head I  you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty !   I  confess,  I  confess. 
King,  What?  «o$ 

Bir,  That  you  three  fools  laok'd  me  fool  to 
make  up  the  mess. 
He,  he,  and  you,^ — and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
more.  »io 

Dtim.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
Bir.  True,  true  ;  we  are  four. 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 
King.  Hence,  sirs ;  awav  t 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the 
traitors  stay. 

[Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta.] 
Bir,  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O,  let  us  em- 
brace t 
As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be.    »» 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face, 

Toung  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree. 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom ; 
Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 
Kinq.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some 
^  love  of  thine  ?  no 

Bir,  Did  they,  quoth  you?    Who  sees  the 
heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
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Bows  not  his  vassal  head  and  strucken  blind 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  ? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eve  ue 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majestv  ? 

King.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired 
thee  now  ? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon  ;     uo 

She  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
Bir.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron. 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night  I 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereigntv 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek,       »» 
Where  several  worthi^  make  one  dignity. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth 
seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric  I  O,  she  needs  it  not. 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller^s  praise  belongs,       >«o 

She  passes  praise  ;  then  praise  too  short  doth 

A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye. 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  crutch  tne  cradle's  infancy,   ta 
O,  't  is  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine,  — 

King,  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Bir.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?  O  wood  divine  ! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  Where  is  a  book   mo 

That  I  may  sweai'  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look  ? 

No  face  is  fair  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
Kina.  O  paradox  I  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

Tne  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Bir.   Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 

of  light.  M7 

O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd,  ^ 

It  mourns  that  painting  ^d  usurping  hair 
Should  ravish  doters  wim  a  false  aspect ;        mo 
And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days, 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  j 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow,      ms 
Dum.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers 
black. 
Jjong.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted 
bright. 
King.  ^  And  Ethiopes  of  their  sweet  complex- 
ion crack. 
Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark 
is  light. 
Bir.    Tour    mistresses  dare    never    come   in 
rain,  270 

For  fear  their  colours  should  be   washed 
away. 
King.  'Twere  good,  yours  did  ;  for  sir,  to  tell 
yon  plain, 
I  'U  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 
Bir,  1  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday 
here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much 
as  she.  srs 

Dum.    I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so 
dear. 


"^e 


f.  Look,  here 's  thy  love ;  my  foot  and 

tier  face  see. 
Bir.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thioe 

eyes, 
Her   feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  sudk 

tread! 
Dum.  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward 

lies  m 

The  street  should  see  as   she  walk'd  over- 
head. 
Kinq.  But  what  of  this  ?  Are  we  not  all  in  love  f 
Btr.  Nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  for- 
sworn. 
King.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron, 

now  prove 
Our    loving    lawful,    and    our     faith    not 

torn.  Mi 

Dum.  Ay,  marry  there  ;  some  flattery  for  this 

evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the 

devil. 
Dum.    Some  salve  for  penury. 
Bir.  'Tis  more  than  need. 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms,   sm 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto, 
To  fast,  to  stud^,  and  to  see  no  woman ; 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?    Your  stomachs  are  too 

voirng; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies.  as 

And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  have  f  onwom  his  l>ook. 
Can  you  still  dream  and  pore  and  thereon  look  ? 
[For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ?  an 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive ; 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean 

fire.] 
Why,  universal  plodding  poisons  up  s« 

The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries, 
As  motion  and  long-during  action  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
Tou  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes       sm 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow. 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eve  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  aid  junct  to  outsell, 
And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is,     sts 
Then  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords. 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books. 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you,  a*o 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'a  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ; 
And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers,         su 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power,    sae 
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And  giTM  toeyeiy  power  a  doable^ower, 
Aha76  their  fnnodons  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  preoioos  seeing  to  the  e^e ; 
A  lorer^s  eytn  will  gaze  an  eagle  olind  : 
A  loTer^i  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,         au 
When  the  sospioions  head  of  theft  is  stoppM ; 
Lov«*a  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  ; 
Lovers  tongne  proyee  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in 

taste. 
For  Tslour,  is  not  Love  a  HerculM,  s4o 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperiaes  ? 
Subtle  as  Sphinx  :  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  ApoUo^s  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 
And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Hake  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony.        sm 
Ntrer  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Lovers  sighs ; 
0.  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women^s  eves  this  doctrine  I  derive :    sm 
They  sitarkle  stiU  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world, 
Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Then   fools   you   were   these  women  to  for- 
swear, sw 
Or  keeping  what  is  sworn,  yon  will  prove  fools. 
for  wisdom^s  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love, 
Or  for  lovers  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men. 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women. 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men,  sao 
h»%  OS  once  lose  our  oaths  to  find  ourselves, 
Or  eke  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  reli^on  to  be  thus  forsworn. 
For  chanty  itself  fulfils  the  law, 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ?  ms 
Kiaa,  Saint  Cupid,  then!   and,  soldiers,  to 

.  the  field ! 
Bir.  Advance    your   standards,   and   upon 
them,  lords ; 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them  I  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  eonfiict  that  you  ^t  the  sun  of  them. 
Lcmg,  Now  to  plain-dealing,  lay  these  glozes 
by.  810 

i^kall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 
King.  And  win  them  too ;  therefore  let  us 
devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 
Bir.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct 
them  tnither ; 
Then  homeward  everv  man  attach  the  hand  «n 
Of  his  fair  mistress.  In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
^ch  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  ; 
For  reveU.  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours  ^ 
Forerun   fair   Love,  strewing   her  way  with 
fiowers.  MO 

Kinff,  Awa^,  away  I  no  time  shall  be  omitted 
That  will  be  tmie,  and  may  bv  us  be  fitted. 
Bir,  AUon$  I  allont !  Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no 

corny 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure. 
Light  wemcbea  may  prove  plagues  to  men  for- 
sworn; 3M 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  [V] 
[ScEifE  I.   The  same,] 

Enter  the  Pedant  [Holofebnes],  the  Curate 
[Sm  Nathaniel],  and  Dull. 

Hoi,  Satis  quod  st\fficit, 

Nath,  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir.  Your  rea- 
sons at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious ; 
pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affec- 
tion, audacious  without  impudenoy,  learned 
without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.  [« 
I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  com- 
panion of  the  King^s,  who  is  intituled,  nomi- 
nated, or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armaao. 

Hoi.  Noui  hominem  tanquam  te ;  his  humor  [it 
is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue 
filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  nis  gait  majestical,  and 
his  ^neral  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thra- 
sonical. He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  af- 
fected, too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate, 
as  I  may  call  it.  u 

Naih,  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[Draws  out  his  table-hook. 

Hoi,  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  ver- 
bosity finer  than  the  stanle  of  his  argument. 
I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasimes,  such  in- 
sociable  and  point-devise  companions  ;  such  [m 
rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak  aout^  fine, 
when  he  should  say  doubt ;  det^  when  he  shoula 
pronounce  debt, — rf,  c,  6,  t,  not  (/,  e,  t:  he 
clepeth  a  calf,  cat^;  half,  hai^f;  neighbour  vo- 
catur  nebour ;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  is  [« 
abhominablo,  —  which  he  would  call  abbomina- 
ble ;  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie  ;  ne  intelligis^ 
domine  f  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo^  bone  intelligo,^  ^    so 

Hoi,  Bone  f  bone  for  6ene,  !rrisoian  a  little 
scratched,  't  will  serve. 

Enter  Braggart  [Armado],  Boy  P^oth,  and 
Costard]  . 

Nath,    Videsne  guis  venit  f 

Hoi,    Video,  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  [To  Moth.]  Chirrah  I  « 

Hoi,  Uuare  chirrah,  not  sirrah  ? 

Arm,  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

Hoi.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  [Aside  to  Costard.]  They  have  been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps,  [m 

Cost.  O,  they  have  livM  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not 
eaten  thee  for  a  word,  for  thou  art  not  so  long 
by  the  head  as  honorificabilitudinitatibus.  Thou 
art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon.  4s 

Moth.  Peace  I  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  [To  Hoi.]  Monsieur,  are  you  not  let- 
t'red? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn- 
book. What  is  a,  6,  spelt  backward,  with 
the  horn  on  his  head  ?  m 

Hd.  Ba,  pueritia^  with  a  horn  added. 

MotJi.  Bay  most  silly  sheep  with  a  horn.  You 
hear  his  learning. 

Hoi.   Qws^  wis.  thou  consonant  ?    ^  '« 

Moth.  The  tnira  of  the  five  vowels,  if  yon  re- 
peat them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 
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The  odier  two  aoBflfaifam 


Hoi.  IwiU 

Matk.  Tile 
it^  — a,  *.  • 

^imu  27ow,  by  die  aait  wami  of  die  MacBter^ 
mwnm,  »  siweet  toaoh,  a  (laiok  venntt  of  wic ! 
—  mipv  ^lof^  <iiixek  ami  home !  It  vejouiedL  nrf 
inCelleot.   Xme  wit  I 

Math,  Otfered  by  a  dliid  to  as  old  una; 
wbicb  i»  wit-olii.  « 

Hoi,  Wbatittthefignre?  Wbatiadkefignm? 

MotJL  Hnisna. 

Hoi.  Thott  tf Bpirtina  Kke  aa  mfewrt ;  gOvwbip 
diygjff'  ^ 

Jtfof A,  Lead  aw  jwv  bom  to  make  one,  aad 
I  will  whip  about  PNir  mfamy  tmum.  dta,  —  a 

Cdsf .  An  I  bad  bat  one  pemEf  ia  tbe  worlds 
dum  aheoidiit  ba.ve  it  to  baj  {paf^^rbread. 
B()Ui  there  ie  the  Terr  remimewrtiDB  I  hod  > 
•I  thy  auMter,  tboa  hattpeaoy  pweae  of  wit,  thoa 
fiHttoa^-egg  of  <JM«PBBiea>  0,aa  the  beareoa  were 
so  pl«!Bei'd  that  thoa  wert  bat  my  baaliav<  what 
a  joyfol  father  wonldit  chon  auike  me  I  (to 
to ;  tho«  haet  it  d^  dun^uUy  at  the  ifaisera'  [« 


aa  they  aay. 
Hd.  O,  IsmeU  falae  Latm;  dwm^MiUS^w^ 


Arm,  Artn  mnn,  freambafiate,  we  win  be  [w 
■agniled  from  di*  barbavovk  I>>  yon  aoC  edW- 
eate  yootk  at  the  eharg^e-boaae  «a  the  top  ol 
dienuMmtaia? 

Hd,  Or  Moa^  tke  bilL 

Amu  At  Tomr  sweet  fleaaatt,  far  the  Miia« 


Hoi,  I  do.  mi      . 

.-ina,  Sr.  it  ia  the  Kzait^a  1 
aad  A^  e«tiott  to  eoafcracnJaStf  the  Priaeem  at  her 
fa^iBoa  in  the  poeterioia  of  chia  day,  wbiek  the 
rmdfi  mnlntade  eall  the  aftemoea.  » 

Hm.  Tbe  poeterior  of  the  fiay,  aMst  gwaerwia 
mr,  ia  fiable,  fv&fpnbeait.  aad  meaaarable  for 
tW  afteraooa.  Tbe  word  m  well  ealkd,  ehfiae, 
sweet,  aad  apt,  I  do  amare  jow,  sir,  I  do  a»- 

Arm,  Sir,  tbe  Kia^  i»  a  aoUe  featfeaua, 

aad  arf  lamdliar,  I  dt^  lu— nii  ye,  rery  flpood  ":  «> 
f riead ;  for  what  a  iaward  betweea  as.  kt  it 
paas  ;  —  I  do  bey^eb  thee,  remember  cby  eowr- 
U»7:  I  b«»efteb  thee,  apfMrel  tby  bead:  —  aad 
aaioaor '^tb*^  iaifportaBt  aad  meat  serkMm  denitipna, 
aad  fi4  ?r«at  impArt  iad^^ed,  too,— b«t  let  that  « 
MMA.  ror  I  must  T^  tbee,  rt  will  pteaae  bis 
Graee.  ^,y  *h^.  world,  «fi«nelime  to  leaa  apoa  my 
anor  *hy>n\,]«rr,  aad  with  bin  royal  finder,  thins, 
da«ly  w,*h  my  ^itcTKSa^wt,  witb  my  mwtiv*thif> ; 
Vr%  «w«!*  hwt,  H»^  'bat  peas.  By  th*  worW.  ':» 
1  i^<-owat  ai-/  lAf»> :  srivae  eartaam  tptti^l  hfmfnn 
It  piiueattb  bM  r^ri>s%rDi*:ja  ti>  impart  to  Armad/*. 
a  «v4d«»r.  a  f)&aa  <',4  trar^l.  that  bath  seea  tf.e 
W4rW  ;  hw*  V»^  tKai  p«*«,  Tb*  rery  all  of  all  is, 
—  bat.  »w#!i^  h^sar'  i  ^lo  implore  s^^ertcy.  —  /  ■< 
tioa  tbe  Ki^MT  w/^nxJ  >u(T«  me  preseat  'be  Pria- 
Mum.  im*s^  aiv>Hk,  wrib  sonae  d*^K<btfal  ostfea- 
«Ki»au  «r  4*<yw,  '/r  pac^aat,  mwatat,  or  firework. 
^^MT.  ■siJivf^tssilW  tbait  Um^  earate  maA  j<mr 
panwg  snji  af«^  ffawi  at  mv'-H  ^repooas  mmA  '■» 
«uM*»  ft«MkJi|(  Md  «l  MSft*,  as  It  wMtt,  I  bare 


aatpmiatBd  yoitwidLai^  t»  tfaa  end  tn  otave  yaor 


Hoi.  i;yir,  yon  shall  yuesant  beferahartha  Xias 
Worthiea.  :air  [^Saduuual],  aa  oonoeimnff  soma 
entertainment  of  Cimev  anna  show  in  oia  '^os 
of  this  day,  to  be  cender^d  by  oar  a»> 
at  the  Ein^s  nimiiiaiiiil.  and  talis  meat 


find   men   worthy 


rail  an  ti. 
mre  the 


tha  Ptmcea^  I  aa^ 
sent  the  Nine  Worthiea. 

yatk.   Wboe  wiE   yoa 
ffiBonffh  to  present  them  ? 

EQ^  JosJuul  yonxaeif ;  myself  or  this  gaOaat 
gentleman,  J*adaa  Maceabens;  this  swain^  be- 
caoae  «f  hia  great  fimb  or  joint,  shall  paaa  [^^ 
jasj  Fbmpey  die  Great ;  the  P«w^.  Heron^sa^  — 

Arok^  JP^rdon^  «r ;  error.  cLu  ia  not  q^naaatBly 
enangh  fas  that  Worthy^s  thmnb ;  be  ia  mat  so 
bqraa  the  end  of  his  elob, 
^Hai.  Shan  I  have  aadiaBea?  Ha  skaH  fse- 
sent  Hexenies  in  miBarity;bia  cater  and  sxzt  \y» 
shall  be  straaglfng  a  saake ;  and  I  wiE  barw  aa 
apotoey  for  that  pnrpose, 

JfedL  An  exceQeat  dsTiee  I  sa..  if  any  a€  tbe 
aniRsnsi*  bimv  yon  may  cry,  "*  WeU  dana^  [us 
Heresies  r  mom  tkoo  craahast  tha  smaka!^ 
That  is  tbe  way  to  make  an  off  enaa  scacasaa, 
tbooeh  few  have  the  frace  to  do  it. 

Arm,  For  the  rest  of  the  W*athiaaT^ 

Hoi.   I  win  play  three  myself.  as 

MMk,  Tbrme-worthy  geatleaMB  ! 

.dna.  ShaQ  I  teQ  yon  a  thiai^  ? 

Hoi,  We  attend. 

Arm,  We  wiQ  have,  if  tha  fadgc  aot.  aa 
aatie,  I  beaserb  yim.  follow.  ws 

Hoi.  Via,  f^oodmaa  £>nll !  tkoa  bast  ipskia 
ao  word  all  tius  while. 

Ihtd.  Nor  oadeistuod  aoae  adtber,  air. 

Hfji.  ^ti/;fu  -'  we  will  employ  thee. 

Ihul,  I H  nuke  <me  ia  a  daaee,  or  so;  ar  I 
win  play  a» 

Oa  tbe  tabor  to  tbe  Woctbaea,  tmd  let 
daaee  tbe  bax. 

Hoi,  Most  doILkmeat  DoO!  Toonr 
away:  [J 


[Sciai  IL  2V«si*.] 

E^lfT  tit  TinrcESB,  ojuT,  Ladczs. 

Prts.  Sweet  hearts,  we  skaU  be  rick  eta  ma 
deport. 
If  fazrio^  eome  tkas  plestifTilly  in. 
A  lady  wall'd  about  witb  diamoods ! 
Look  yon  what  I  have  fn>ra  tbe  loria^  Kjb^. 
Km.   MaHam,  eame  Botbia^  eke  akmg  witk 
that?  » 

Pr.».  XocbiBS  bvt  tkis?  Tea, as  mnek  krra 
in  rhyme 
As  vooM  be  cranunM  np  in  a  dkeet  of  paper. 
Writ  o'  both  sides  ibe  leaf,  marfcent  ami  alL, 
That  be  was  fain  to  seal  on  Copid's  aame. 
Jio$.  Tbat  was  tbe  way  to  nuke  bis  godkettd 


For  be  bath  been  fire  tbonaaad  year  a  boy. 
Kadk,  Ay.  and  a  skrewd  nabafyy  raflorwa  toou 
lUa,  Too  H  ae*er  be  fricadi  witk  kim  ;   *a. 
kilI'dyDBrr 
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KfUh,  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and 
heavy. 
And  so  she  died.  Had  she  heen  light,  like 
you,  18 

Of  sa<^  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  ha*  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died. 
And  so  mcnr  yon ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Uo»,  What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of 

this  %ht  word? 
Kaih,  A  ught  condition  in  a  beauty  dark,   m 
£m.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  mean- 

ingront. 
Kaik»   1  ou  'II  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in 
snuff; 
Therefore  I  ^U  darkly  end  the  aiguraent. 
Bos.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  oo  it  still  i*  the 

dark. 
Katk.  So  do  not  yon,  for  yon  are  a  light 
wench.  u 

Hoe.  Indeed  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore 

light. 
Kaik,  Ton  weigh  me  not?  O,  that's  you 

eare  not  for  me. 
fiof .  Great  reason  ;  for  "  past  cure  is  still 

past  care/' 
Pnn.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well 
played. 
Bat,  Rosaline,  yon  have  a  favour  too.  m 

Who  sent  it  ?  and  what  is  it  ? 

Rm,  I  would  you  knew. 

Ad  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nsj,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron ; 
Hie  numbers  true,  anid,  were  the  numbering 
too,  « 

I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground. 
I  sm  oompar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
0,  he  hatn  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter  I 
Pnn.  Any  thing  like  ? 
Bot.  Much  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the 
praise.  *o 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion. 
Kaik,  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 
Ito$.  Ware  pencils,  ho  I  let  me  not  die  your 
debtor. 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter ; 
0  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  I  46 

Prin,  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  I  beshrew  all 
shrews. 
Bot,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair 
Dumain? 
Rath,  Madam,  this  glove. 
Prin.  Did  he  not  send  yon  twain  ? 

Kaik,  Tes,  madam,  and  moreover 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover,        m 
A  huge  translation  of  hjrpocrisy. 
Vilely  oom^'d,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar,  Tms  ana  these  pearls  to  me  sent  Longa- 
^      ville. 

The  letter  ii  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 
I^rin,  I  think  no  Jess.  Dost  thou  not  wish  in 
heart  m 

The  chain  were  longer  and  the  letter  short  ? 
Mar,  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 

part. 
Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers 
so. 


Ro$.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mock- 
ing so.  ^ 
That  same  Biron  I  'U  torture  ere  I  go.  «• 

O  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  I 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn  and  beg  and  seek. 
And  wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests,       « 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that 

jests! 
So  pediEint-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state 
That  he  should  be  my  fool  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they 
are  oatoh'd,  w 

As  wit  tnm'd  fool ;  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Ro9,  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such 


As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 
Mar.  FoUy  in  fools  bears   not  so  strong  a 
note  w 

As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Boyet. 

Prin,  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his 

face. 

Boyet,     O,    I   am  stabb'd  with  laughter! 

Where  's  her  Grace  ?  w 

Prin,  Thy  news,  Boyet  ? 

Boyet,  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! 

Arm,  wenches,  arm  !  Encounters  mounted  are 

Against  your  peace.  Love  doth  approach  dis- 

Armed  in  argruments  ;  you  '11  be  surpris'd. 

Muster    your  wits;    stand    in  your  own  de- 
fence ;  ^  M 

Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 
Prin,    Saint  Denis  to  Saint  Cupid  f   What 
are  they 

That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  Say,  scout, 
say. 
Boyet,  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore 

I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 

When,  lo  I  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest,         •! 

Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  address'd 

The  Kmg  and  hb  companions.   Warily 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear,  m 

That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 

That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage. 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there  ; 

**  Thus  roust  diou  speak,''  and  **  thus  thy  body 
bear ; "  i«> 

And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 

Presence  maiestical  would  put  him  out ; 

''  For,"  quoth  the  King,  ''an  angel  shalt  thou 
see ; 

Tet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

The  boy  replied,  '"  An  angel  is  not  evil ;  im 

I  should  have  fear'd  her  had  she  been  a  devil." 

With  that,  all  laugh'd  and  clapp'd  him  on  the 
shoulder 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 
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One  nibb'd  his  elbow  thus,  and  fleer'd  and 

swore 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before  ;        no 
Another,  with  his  finger  andf  his  thumb. 
Cried,  **ViaI    we  -will  do't,  come  what  wiU 

come:  '* 
The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried,    **A11  goes 

well ; " 
The  fourth  turned  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground,  us 
With  such  a  zcIeiIous  laughter,  so  pron)und. 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears. 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 
Prin,  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit 

us? 
Boyet,  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparelled 

thus  no 

Like  Muscovites  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance  ; 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress,  which  they  ^11  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow.     i« 
Prin.  And  will  they  so  ?  The  gallants  shall 

be  task'd, 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  masked ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear,  iso 
And  then  the  King  will  court  thee  for  his  dear. 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me 

thine. 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. 
And  change  you  favours  too;    so  shall  your 

loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes.      u* 
Ro8.  Come  on,  then  ;  wear  the  favours  most 

in  sight. 
Kath.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  in- 
tent? 
Prin.   The  efiPect  of  my  intent  is  to  cross 

theirs. 
They  do  it  but  in  mockine  merriment. 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent.  im 

Their  several  counsels  they  unDosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook,  and  so  be  mock'd  withal 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  displayed,  to  talk  and  greet. 
Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us 

to't?  i« 

Prin.  No,  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a 

footj 
Nor  to  their  pennM  speech  render  we  no  gn^ace, 
But  while  't  is  spoke  each  turn  awav  her  face. 
Boyet,  Why,  that   contempt  will    kill  the 

speaker^s  heart. 
And  (juite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part,  iso 
Prin.   Therefore  I  do  it;    and  I    make    no 

doubt 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There 's  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  sport  o'er- 

thrown. 
To  make  theirs  ours  and  ours  none  but  our  own ; 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game,       tw 
And  they,   well   mock'd,  depart    away   with 

shame.  [Trumpet  sounds  [within], 

Boyet.  The  trumpet  sounds  :  be  mask'd ;  the 

maskers  come.  [The  Ladies  mask.] 


Enter  Blackamoors  with  music,  the  Boy  [Moth] 
with  a  speech^  and  the  rest  (^  the  Lords  dis- 
guised. 

Moth,  ""All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the 

earth  I "  — 
Boyet,  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 
Moth,  '^  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames  t«» 
[The  Ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever   tum'd   their  —  backs  —  to   mortal 
views ! " 
Bir,  [Aside  to  Moth.]  Their  eyes,  villiun,  their 

eyes. 
Moth.^  "  That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal 
views  I  — 
Out"  — 
Boyet.  True ;  out  indeed.  i« 

Mwi,  **  Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits, 
vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold"  — 
Bir.  [Aside  to  Moth,]  Once  to  behold,  rogue. 
Moth ,  * '  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed 
eyes, 

with  your  sun-beamed  eyes  "  —  i» 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet : 

You  were  best  call  it  "  daughter-beamed  eyes.' 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me*  and  that  brings 

me  out. 
Bir,  Is  this  your  perfectness  ?   Be  gone,  yon 
r«)goe !  [Ea:it  Moth.] 

Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  ?    Know 
their  minds,  Boyet. 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  't  is  our  will  m 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes. 
Know  what  they  would. 
Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  Princess  ? 
Bir,  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 
Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  ?  »»o 

Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visita- 
tion. 
Ros.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so 

be  gone. 
Boyet.  She  sajrs,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be 

gone. 
King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many 
miles 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass.     lu 
Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd 
many  a  mile 
To  tread  a  measure  with  vou  on  this  graai. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so.    Ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  :  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told.  im 

Boyet,  If  to  come  hither  you  have  measured 
miles. 
And  many  miles,  the  Princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  doth  fill  up  one  mile. 
Bir.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weoxy 

steps. 
Boyet,  She  hears  herself. 
Ros,  How  many  weary  steps 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone,         iw 
Are  numbered  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 
Bir,  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for 
you; 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt.       soo 
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Voaohsafe  to  show  the  sluishine  of  your  face, 
Tiud  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 
R08.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds 
do! 
Vguehsaf  e,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to 
shine,  306 

Those  clouds  remov'd,  upon  our  watery  eyne. 

Rog,  O  vain  petitioner  I  beg  a  greater  matter ; 

'Dura  now  requests  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

Kinff'  Then,  in  our  measure  do  but  vouchsafe 

one  change.  200 

Thou  hid^st  me  beg ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Roi.  Play,  muaio,  then  I    Nay,  you  must  do 

it  soon.  [Music  plays.  ] 

Not  yet !  no  dance  I    Thus  change  I  like  the 

moon. 

King,  Will  you  not  dance  ?    How  come  you 

thus  estranged  ? 
Rot.  You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now 
she 's  changed.  314 

King,  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 
Ros,  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 
King,  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Rot,  Since  you  are  strangers  and  come  here 
by  chance. 
We  *U  not  be  nice ;  take  hands.    We  will  not 
dmoe.  si» 

King,  Why  take  we  hands,  then  ? 
Rot,  Only  to  part  friends. 

Curtsey,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
King,  More  measure  of  this  measure  ;  be  not 

nice. 
Rm.  We  can  afford  no  mora  at  such  a  price. 
King,  Price  yon  yourselves ;  what  buys  your 

company  ? 
Rm,  Your  absence  only. 
King,  That  can  never  be. 

Rot.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought;  and  so, 
adieu ;  336 

Twice  to  TOur  visor,  and  half  once  to  you. 
King,  if  you  deny  to  dance,  let 's  hold  mora 

chat. 
Rot,  Id  private,  then. 

King,  I  am  best  pleased  with  that. 

[  Tney  converse  apart,  1 

Bir,  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 

with  thee.  »o 

Prin,  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar ;  thera  is 

three. 
Bir,  Nay  then,  two  treys,  an  if  you  grow  so 
nice, 
Mstheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey ;  well  run,  dice  ! 
Theresa  half-a-dozen  sweets. 
^Prin,  Seventh  sweet,  adieu,  m 

Since  you  can  coe,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 
Bir    One  word  in  secret. 
Prin,  ^  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Bir.  Thou  grievest  my  gall. 
Prin.  Gall  I  bitter. 

Bir.  Therefore  meet. 

[They  converse  apart,] 
Ihun*  Will  von  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change 

a  word? 
Hear.  Name  it. 
l>«iii.  Fair  lady— 


Mar,  Say  you  so  ?    Fair  lord,  — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum,  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I  'U  bid  adieu.  su 

[They  converse  apart,] 
Kath,  What,  was  your  vizard  made  without 

a  tongue? 
Long,  I  niow  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 
Kath,  O  for  your  reason !  quickly,  sir ;    I 


lon^. 
w.  Yo 


Long,   You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your 
mask,  MS 

And  would  afford  my  speechless  vizard  half. 
Kath,  *^  Veal,''  quoth  the  Dutchman.   Is  not 

veal  a  calf  ? 
Lonq.  A  calf,  fair  lady  ! 
Kath,  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. 
Kath,  No,  I  '11  not  be  your  half. 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox.    36o 
Long,  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these 
sharp  mocks! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  Do  not  so. 
Kath,  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do 

grow. 
Long.^  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I 

die. 
Kath,  Bleat  softly  then:  the  butcher  hears 
you  cry.  [They  converse  apart.] 

Boyet,  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are 
as  keen  3m 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen, 

Above  the  sense  of  sense ;  so  sensible 

Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have 

wings  ^  3«o 

Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought, 

svrifter  things. 

Ros,  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;  break 

off,  break  off. 
Bir,  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure 

scoff  I 
King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches;    you   have 
simple  wits. 

[Exeunt  [Kina,,  Lords,  and  Blackamoors], 
Prin,  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovits. 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wond'red  at  ?  aw 
Boyet,  Tapers   they   are,  with   your  sweet 
breaths  puff 'd  out. 
Ros,  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ; 
fat,  fat. 
Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to- 
night ?  270 
Or  ever,  but  in  vizards,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Ros.  O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  I 
The  Kingwas  weening-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin.  Biron   dia  swear  himself  out  of  all 

suit.  376 

Mar.   Ehimaiu   was  at   my   service,  and    his 
sword. 
**No  point,"  quoth  I;  my  servant  straight 
was  mute. 
Kath,  Lord  Longaville  said  I  came  o'er  his 
heart; 
And  trow  you  what  he  oall'd  me  ? 
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Prtn.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath,  Tes,  in  good  faith. 
Prtn.  Go,  sickness  as  thoa  art ! 

Bos.  Well,    better   wits   have   worn    plain 
statate-cap.  mi 

Bat  will   you   hear?   The  King  is  my  love 
sworn. 
Prtn.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith 
to  me. 
Kath,  And  Longaville  was  for  my  senrioe  bom. 
Mar,  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on 
tree.  «« 

Boyet,  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give 
ear: 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes  ;  for  it  can  never  be 
They  wiU  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Prin.  WiU  they  return  ? 
Boyet.         They  will,  thev  will,  Qod  knows. 
And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with 
blows :  Ml 

Therefore  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  re- 


Blow  nke  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
Prtn.   How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?  speak  to  be 

understood. 
Boyet.  Fair  ladies  nuisk'd  are  roseis  in  their 
bud ;  «« 

DismaskM,  their  damask   sweet   commixture 

shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 
Prtn.  Avaunt,  perplexity!   What  shall  we 
do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 
Bos,  Good  madam,  if  by  me  yon  '11  be  ad- 
vised, fw 
Let  *s  mock  them  still,  as  well  known  as  dis- 
guised. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Dissuis^d  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
Ana  wonder  what  they  were,  ana  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows  and  prologue  vilely  pennM 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous,  soe 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet.  Ladies,  withdraw ;  the  gallants  are  at 

hand. 
Prtn.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over 
land. 

[Exeunt  [Princess  and  Ladies], 

Be-enter  the  Kino,  and  the  rest  [in  their  proper 
habits]. 

King.  Fair  sir,  Qod  save  you !  Where  *8  the 

Princess  ?  »»o 

Boyet.  Gone  to   her   tent.  Please   it   your 

majesty 

Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for 

one  word. 
Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  ray 
lord.  [Exit. 

Bir.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as   pigeons 
peascj         ^  nA 

And  utters  it  again  when  Gk>d  doth  please. 
He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes   and  wassails,  meetings,  markets, 
fairs '<! 


And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  ^raoe  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve ;  <n 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
'A  can  carve  too,  and  lisp ;  why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice,     »f 
That,  when  he  plajrs  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly;  and  in  ushering 
Mend  him  who  can.  The  ladies  call  hun  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one,    sn 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone ; 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongu'd  Boyet. 
Kinq,  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
neart,  ss 

That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part  I 

Be-^nter  the  [Princess,  attended  by  Botbt  and 
her]  Ladies. 
JBtr.  See  where  it  comes  I  Behaviour,  what 
wert  thou 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  And  what  art  thou 

now? 
King,  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of 

Prtn.  5  Fair  "  in  "  aU  hail "  is  foul,  as  I  con- 
ceive. «• 
King.  Construe  mv  speeches  better,  if  yon  may. 

Prin,  Then  wish  me  better ;  I  wiU  give  yon 
leave. 
King.  We  came  to  visit  you,  and  purpose  now 

To  lead  you  to  our  court ;  vouchsafe  it  then. 

Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;   and  so  hold 

your  vow:         ...  **• 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjur'd  men. 
King,  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  pro- 
voke. 

The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prtn.  Ton  nickname  virtue ;  vice  you  should 
have  spoke, 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now  bv  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure  »t 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest ; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  s» 

(H  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King,  O,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 

We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant 
game.  s» 

A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 

King,  How,  madam  I    Russians ! 

Prtn.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 

Bos.   Madun,  speak  true.   It  is  not  so,  my 
lord. 
My  lady,  to  the  manner  of  the  days,  ms 

In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four  indeed  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit ;  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace  ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  loi^d. 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word,   xn 
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Idare  not  call  them  foob ;  but  this  I  think, 
Wlien  ther  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have 

Bir.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me.    [Fair]  gentle 
sweet, 
Toor  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish.  When  we 

greet. 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye,       »n 
By  light  we  lose  light ;  your  capacity 
Ii  of  that  nature  that  to  your  hu^  store 
Wmc  things  seem  foolish  and  nch  things  but 
poor. 
Ro$,  This  proves  yon  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye — 
Bir,  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty.         mo 
Bos,  But  that  yon  take  what  doth  to  you  be- 
long. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Bir.  0. 1  am  /onzs,  and  all  that  I  possess  I 
Bos.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 
Bir.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Bos.  Which  of  the  vizards  was  it  that  you 
wore?  «M 

BiV.  Where?   When?  What  vizard?  Why 

demand  you  this  ? 
Km.  There,  then,  that  vizard  ;  that  superflu- 
ousoaae 
Tbat  hid  the  worse  and  showed  the  better  face. 
Kin(f,  [Atide.]  We  were  descried ;  they  *11 

mock  us  now  downri^t. 
Dum,  Let  us  confess  and  turn  it  to  a  iest.  wo 
/Vis,  Amazed,  my  lord?    Why  looks  your 

highness  sad? 
Bos.  Help,  hold  his  brows  I  he'll  swoon! 
Whv  look  you  i>ale  ? 
Ste-flick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Bir.  Thns  pour  tne  stars  down  plagues  for  per- 
jury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ?       sm 
H«re  stand  I ;  Udy,  dart  thy  skill  at  me, 
firaise  me  vrith  scorn,  confound  me  with  a 
flout; 
Throst  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  igno- 


Cot  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance,     «oo 

Kor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
0,  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned, 
,Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  sohoolbo^r's  tongue, 
Kor  never  come  in  vizard  to  my  fnend. 

Nor  woo  in    rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's 

SOOfft  «« 

Taffeta  pErases,  silken  terms  precise. 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
npnes  pedantical ;  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation. 
1 4o  forswear  them,  and  I  here  protest,  m 

By  this  white  glove,  — how  white  the  hand, 
Oodknowsl  — 
Hcboeforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

la  ruMet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes ; 
And,    to    begin,    wench,  —  so  Uod   help  me. 

It       ^1  — 

Mt  tore  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw.  «u 

ao«.  Sans  sans,  I  pray  yon. 

Bk.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage.  Bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 


I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.  Soft,  let  us  see :  — 
Write  **  Lord  have  mercy  on  us "  on  those 

three. 
They  are  infected ;  in  their  hearts  it  lies ;      *»o 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your 

eyes. 
These  lords  are  visited ;  yon  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 
Prin.  No,  they  are   free  that    gave  these 

tokens  to  us. 
Bir,  Our  states  are  forfeit ;  seek  not  to  undo 

us.  08 

Bos.  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true. 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 
Bir.  Peace  I  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 

you. 
Bos.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 
Bir.  Speak  for  yourselves ;  my  wit  is  at  an 
ena.  mo 

King,  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude 
transgression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  not  you  here  but  even  now  disguis'd  ? 
King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

Kirig,  I  was,  fair  madam. 
Prin.  When  you  then  were  here. 

What  didyou  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ?      *» 
King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did 

respect  her. 
Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you 

wiU  reject  her. 
Kirig.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 
Prin.  Peace,  peace  I  forbear. 

Tour  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  for- 
swear. MO 
King,  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 

mine. 
Prin,  I  will;  and  therefore  keep  it.  Rosa- 
line, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 
Bos.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me 
dear 
As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me  *•» 

Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 
Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him  I  The  noble 
lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 
King.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  By  my  life, 
my  troth.  ««o 

I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 
Bos.   By  heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it 
plain. 
Ton  gave  me  this ;  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 
King.  My  faith  and  this  the  Princess  I  did 
give. 
I  knew  her  bv  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve.  *« 

Prin,  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she 
wear: 
And  Lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. 
What,  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 
Bir.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 
I  see  the  trick  on 't ;  here  was  a  consent,        «oo 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy. 
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Some  carry-tale^  some  please-man,  some  slight 

zany, 
Some    mumble-news,   some    trencher-knight, 

some  Dick, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  and  knows  the 

trick  «M 

To  make  my  lady  laogh  when  she  *s  disposed. 
Told  oar  intents  before  ;  which  once  disclosed, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours  ;  and  then  we, 
Following  the  signs,  woo*d  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror,         *to 
We  are  again  forsworn,  in  will  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is ;  and  might  not  you 

[ToBoyeL] 

Forestall  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 

Do  not  you  know  mv  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ?        *n 

And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out.  Go,  you  are  allow'd ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock   shall  be  your 

shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  There  's  an  eye  «o 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet,  ^     Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 
Bir.  Lo,  he  is  tiltmg  straight!    Peace!    1 

have  done. 

Enter  Clovm  [Costard]. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know  «« 

Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in  or  no. 

Bir.  What,  are  there  but  three  ?  ^ 

Cost.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Bir.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir ;    1 
hope  it  is  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ; 
we  know  what  we  know.  *«» 

I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir,  — 

Bir,  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  where- 
until  it  doth  amount. 

Bir.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  [«» 
for  nine. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 
your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

jBiV.   How  much  is  it  ? 

Cost,  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves, 
the  actors,  sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  [sw 
amount.  For  mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  theysay, 
but  to  parfect  one  man  in  one  poor  man,  Pom- 
pion  the  Great,  sir. 

Bir.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  ?  «» 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Porapey  the  Great ;  for  mine  own  part,  I  know 
not  tne  degree  of  the  Worthy,  but  I  am  to  stand 
for  him. 

Bir,  Go,  bid  them  prepare.  bio 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir ;  we  will 
take  some  care.  [Exit. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us;  let  them 
not  approach. 

Bir.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord ;  and 't  is 
some  policy 


To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  King's  and 

his  company. 
Kir^.  I  say  they  shall  not  come.  w 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'ermle  yon 

now; 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  knov 

how ; 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  ooii- 

tents 
Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents. 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in 

mirth,  » 

When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their 

birth. 
Bir.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my 

lord. 

Enter  Braggart  [Abmado]. 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense 
of  thy  royal  sweet  breath  as  will  utter  a  brace 
of  words.  «» 

{Converses  apart  with  the  King^  and 
delivers  him  a  paper. ^ 
Prin.   Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 
Bir.  Why  ask  you? 

Prin .  '  A  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  Gk)d's  mak- 
ing. 

Arm.  That  is  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  [» 
monarch  ;  for,  I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  ex- 
ceeding fantastical ;  too  too  vain,  too  too  vain  * 
but  we  will  ]^ut  it,  as  they  say,  tofortuna  de  la 
guerra.  I  wish  yon  the  peace  of  mind,  most 
royal  couplement !  [Erit.  "• 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
Worthies.  He  presents  Hector  of  Troy;  the 
swain,  Pompey  the  Great;  the  pariah  curate, 
Alexander  *  Armado's  page,  Hercules ;  the  ped- 
ant, Judas  Maccabseus ;  ^  «0 
And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show 

thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the 
other  five. 
Bir.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 
King.  You  are  deceived ;  't  is  not  so. 
Bir.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-  [su 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : 
Abate  throw  at  Novum,  and  the  whole  world 

again 
Cannot  ^iok  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his 
vein. 
King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she 
comes  amam.  m* 

Enter  [Costard, /or]  Pompey. 

Cost.  **  I  Pompey  am,"  — 

Bir.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost,  "  I  Pompey  am,"  — 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  bead  on  knee. 

Bir.  Well  said,  old  mocker.    I  must  needs 

be  friends  with  thee. 
Cost.  "'  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumamed  the 

Dum.  The  Great. 

Cost.   It  is*' Great,"  sir:  — 

*'  Pompey  sumamed  the  Great: 

That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did 

make  my  foe  to  sweat ;  t» 
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And  trayellixig'  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come 

by  chance. 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  les^s  of  this  sweet 

lass  of  France.'* 
If  your  hidjrship  would  say,  "  Thanks,  Pom- 
pey,"  1  had  done. 
Prtn,  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey.  «» 

Cost.  'T  is  not  so  much  worth ;  but  I  hope  I 
was  perfect.   I  made  a  little  fault  in  **  Great." 
Btr.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  Worthy. 

Entfr  Curate  [SiB  Nathaniel], /or  Alexander. 

Nath.  *'  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the 

world^s  commander ;  mc 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my 

conquering  might. 
My  snitcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisan- 
der"- 
Boyet'  Tour  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it 

stands  too  right. 
Btr,  Tour  nose  smells  **no"  in  this,  most 

tender-smelling  knight. 
Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismayed.  Proceed, 
good  Alexander.  sto 

Natn.   *•  When  in  the  world  I  liv*d,  I  was  the 

world*8  commander/'  — 
Bo^.  Most  true,  'tis  right;   yon  were  so, 

Alisander. 
Bir.  Pompey  the  Great,  — 
Coft.  Tour  senrant,  and  Costard. 
Bir.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  [«w 
Alisander. 

Cost.  [To  Sir  Nath.]  O,  sir,  you  have  over- 
thrown Alisander  the  conqueror !  Ton  will  be 
serap'd  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this.  Tour 
boa.  that  holds  his  poU-axe  sitting  on  a  dose-  [wo 
stool,  will  be  given  to  Ajax ;  he  will  be  the  ninth 
Worthy.  A  conqueror^  and  afeard  to  speak  I 
Rim  sway  for  shame,  Alisander.  [Nath.  retires,} 
There,  an  *t  shall  please  you,  a  foolish  mila 
man,  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd. 
He  is  a  marveUous  good  neighbour,  faith,  [su 
and  a  very  good  bowler ;  but.  for  Alisander, — 
•las,  you  see  how  |t  is,  —  a  little  o'erparted.  But 
there  are  Worthies  a-coming  will  speak  their 
nond  in  some  other  sort.  [Exit  Curate,  mo 

Prtn.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Sttier  Pedant  [Holofebnes],  for  JudaSy  ami, 
the  Boy  [Moth], /or  Herades. 

Hoi.  **  Great  Hercules   is  presented   by  this 
imp. 

Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed 
canus; 
And  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus.  n» 
Qjioniam  he  seemeth  in  minoritv, 
Zrgo  I  come  with  this  apology.  ' 
[dJwVe.l   Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  van- 
isin.  [Moth  retires.] 

**  Judais  I  am,"  — 

Vmm,  A  Judas !  000 

IIol.  Not  Iscariot,  sir. 
**  Jndaa  I  am,  ycliped  MacoabflBus." 

Dum.  Judas  Blaccabaus  dipt  is  plain  Ju- 


Bir.  A  kissing  traitor.  How  art  thou  prov'd 

Judas? 
Hoi.  "Judas  I  am,"—  <w 

Bum,  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 
Hoi.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
Boyet,  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 
Hoi.  Begin,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Bir.  Well  tollow'd :  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an 

elder.  «o 

Hoi,  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 
Bir.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 
Hd.  What  is  this? 
Boyet.  A  oittem-head. 
Bum.  The  head  of  a  bodkin.  cu 

Bir.  A  Death's  fikoe  in  a  ring. 
Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce 

seen. 
Boyet.  The  pommel  of  Caesar's  falchion. 
Ihtm.  The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flask. 
Bir.  Saint  Georjgre's  half -cheek  in  a  brooch.  «w 
Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 
Bir.   Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth- 
drawer. 
And  now  forward;   for  we  have  put  thee  in 

countenance. 
Hoi.  Ton  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 
Bir.  False  ;  we  have  given  thee  faces.        «» 
Hoi.  But  vou  have  out-fao'd  them  all. 
Bir.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 
Boyet.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  Nay,  why  dost  thou 

stay? 
Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name.  «ao 

Bir.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude;  give  it  him. 

Jud-as,  away  I 
Hoi.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not 

humble. 
Boyet.  A  light  for  Monsieur  Judas  I  It  grows 

dark,  he  may  stumble.         VHol.  retires.] 
Prin.  Alas,  poor  MaccalMeus,  now  hath  he 

been  baited  I 

Enter  Braggart  [Armado,  for  Hector^. 

Bir.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles ;  here  comes  [«9s 
Hector  in  arms. 

Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me, 
I  will  now  be  merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Troyan  in  respect  of 
this.  MO 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

King.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  dean-tim- 
ber'd. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain.  ^  ea 

Boyet.  No  ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Bir.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.  He  's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes 
faces. 

Arm.    **  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lanoes  the 
almighty,  cm 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,"— 

Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

^tV.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dum.  No,  doven.  655 

Arm.  Peace  I  — 
**'  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lanoes  the  almighty, 
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Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion ; 
A  man  so  breathed,  that  certain  he  would  fight, 
yea, 
From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion,  mo 
I  am  that  flower,"  — 

Dum,  That  mint. 

Long,  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  Lord  Longaville,  rein  thy 
ton^e. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it 
runs  against  Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector 's  a  greyhound.        m» 

Arm,  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rot- 
teu;  sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the 
buried.  When  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man. 
But  I  will  forward  with  my  deyioe.  [To  the 
Princess.]  bweet  royalty,  bestow  on  me  the 
sense  of  hearing.  «7o 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector ;  we  are  much 
delighted. 

Arm.   I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,  Loves  her  bv  the  foot. 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard.  «t8 

Arm.  **This  Hector  far  surmounted  Han- 
nibal,"— 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she 
is  gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ?  «m 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest 
Troyan,  the  p<>or  wench  is  cast  away.  She's 
quick ;  the  child  brags  in  her  belly  already. 
*T  is  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  po- 
tentates? Thou  shalt  die.  mo 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whippM  for 
Jaquenetta  that  is  a  uick  by  him  and  hang*d  for 
Pompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey  I 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey !  «o 

Bir.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great 
Pompey  !  Pompey  the  Huge ! 

Dum.   Hector  trembles. 

Bir.  Pompey  is  moved.  More  Ates,  more 
Ates !  stir  them  on !  stir  them  on !  ms 

Dum,  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Bir.  Ay,  if  'a  have  no  more  man's  blood  in 
his  belly  tnan  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  oole  like  a  W» 
northern  man ;  I  'U  slash ;  I  '11  do  it  by  tne 
sword.  I  bepray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms 
again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies ! 

Cost.  I  *11  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey  I  tm 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
lower.  Do  you  not  see  Pompey  is  uncasing  for 
the  combat  r  What  mean  you?  You  will  lose 
your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me; 
I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt.  n» 

Dum.  You  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath 
made  the  challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  wiU. 

Bir.  What  reason  have  you  for 't  ?  «» 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no 
shirt ;  I  ^o  woolward  for  penance. 


Boyet,  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  him  in 
Rome  for  want  of  linen ;  since  when,  I  'U  be 
sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a  dishclout  of  Jaqne- 
netta's,  and  that  'a  wears  next  his  heart  [»• 
for  a  favour. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  Monsieur  Mercade. 

Mer,  God  save  you,  madam  I 

Prin,  Welcome,  Mercade ; 
But  that  thou  interruptest  our  merriment,     m 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  miiaam ;  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.  The  King,  your  father — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life  ! 

Mer.  Even  so  ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Bir.  Worthies,  away!  The  soene  begins 
to  cloud.  n» 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free 
breath.  I  have  seen  the  oay  of  wrong  throneh 
the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  rigbt 
myself  like  a  soldier.         [Exeunt  Worthies,  ns 

^ing.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin,  Boyet,  prepare  ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;    I  do  beseech  yon, 
stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,  I  say.  I  thank  you,  gracious 
lords. 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat,     'm 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  yon  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse  or  hide 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits. 
If  over^boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath.  Your  gentleness   to 
Was  guilty  of  it.    Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongne. 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 

King.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely 
forms  'M 

All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed. 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  whicn  long  process  could  not  arbitrate. 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love  » 

The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince. 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  jnstle  it 
From  what  it  purposed ;  since,  to  wail  friends 

lost 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable  im 

As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not ;  my  griefs  are 
double. 

Bvr.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear 
of  grief : 
And  by  these  oadges  understand  the  King. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time,  "»* 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths.    Your  beauty, 

ladies. 
Hath  much  deformed  us,  fashioning  our  hu- 

roours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous,  — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,      ^  "<» 

All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain, 
Form'd    by  the  eye  and   therefore,  like  the 

eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms. 
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Varying  in  mb jeets  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  OTery  Taried  object  in  his  glance ;  m 

Which  parti-ooated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if.  in  yoor  heavenly  eyM, 
HsTe  misbecomM  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes  that  look  into  these  faults, 
boggested  us  to  make.  Therefore,  ladies,      tm 
Ourlove  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
li  likewise  yours.    We  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  talae  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both,  ~  fair  ladies,  you ; 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin,  n» 

Thus  purifies  itself  and  turns  to  grace. 

Pris.  We  have  received  your  letters  full  of 
love; 
Tour  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love  i 
And,  in  onr  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  eonrtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy,       no 
As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time ; 
Bot  more  devout  than  tnis  in  our  respects 
Hsve  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dum.  Our   letters,   madam,  showed   much 
more  than  jest.  tm 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Rift.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bari^ain  in. 
Nos  no,  my  lord,  ^our  Grace  is  penured  much. 
Foil  of  dear  guiltmess ;  and  therefore  this :    mi 
If  for  uv  love,  as  there  is  no  such  cause. 
Too  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Tour  oath  I  wul  not  trust :  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage,  ms 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  si^ns 
Have  brought  about  the  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  vour  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ;  no 
If  frosts  ana  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
Bttt  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  or  the  year. 
Came  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these 
deeerta,  m 

And,  by  this  virgin  palm  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine  J  and  till  that  instant  shut 
My  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house. 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  fat^er^s  death,   no 
If  thb  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hiuids  part. 
Neither  indtled  in  the  other^s  heart. 
King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  I  «m 

Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thv  breast. 

iBir.  And  what  to  me,  my  love  r  and  what 
tome? 

Bos,  Yon  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are 
racked. 
Ton  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury : 
Therefore  if  jrou  my  favour  mean  to  get,       uo 
A  twelvemonth  raall  you  spend,  and  never 
ft       rsBt, 
Bttt  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick.] 


Dum,  But  what  ta  me,  my  love  ?  but  what 
tome? 
Awife? 

Kath,  A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty ; 

With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dum,  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle 

wife?  w 

KcUh.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  a  twelvemonth  and 

a  day 

I  'U  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac^d  wooers 


say. 
rhen  tlie  hsag  t 
Then,  if  I  have  mucn  love,  I  ^11  nve  you  some. 


Come  when  the  King  doth  to  my  lady  come ; 


Dum,  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till 

then.  Ml 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  ye  be  forsworn 

again. 
Long.  What  says  Maria  ? 
Mar,  At  the  twelvemonth's  end 

I  '11  change  my  black  eown  for  a  faithful  friend. 
Lonff,  I  'U  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time 
IS  long.  M« 

Mar,  The  liker  you  ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 
Bir,  Studies  my  lady  ?  Mistress,  look  on  me ; 
Behold  the  window  of  mv  heart,  mine  eye. 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there. 
Imnose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love.         mo 
Bos,  Oft   have  I  heard  of  you,  my  Lord 
Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you ;  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks, 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute  us 

That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit. 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful 

brain,^ 
And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please. 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won. 
Ton  shall  this  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to 
day  •«• 

Visit  the  speechless  sick  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 
Bir.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of 
death?  •« 

It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossible  ; 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 
Bos.  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing 
spirit. 
Whose  mfiuence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laus'hin^  hearers  give  to  fools. 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  m  the  ear  oti 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it ;  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf'd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear 

groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then,       bk 
And  I  will  have  you  and  tnat  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 
Bir.  A  twelvemonth  I  Well,  befall  what  will 
befall,  MO 

I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  a  hospital. 
Prin.  \To  the  King.]    Ay,  sweet  my  lord; 
ana  so  I  take  my  leave. 
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King.  No,  madam ;    we  will  bring  yon  on 

your  way. 
Bir.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old 
play; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill.  These  ladies^  courtesy      m 
Mi^ht  well  haye  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 
King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelTemonth  and 
adaVf 
And  then  ^t  will  end. 
Bir.  That  *b  too  long  for  a  play. 

Re-enter  Braggart  [Armado]. 

Arm.  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me,  — 

Prin.  Was  not  that  Hector? 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy.  «« 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take 
leave.  I  am  a  votary  ;  I  have  vow'd  to  Jaque- 
netta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love 
three  year.  But.  most  esteemed  greatness,  will 
vou  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men 
nave  compiled  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  [*&& 
cuckoo  ?  It  should  have  followed  in  the  end  of 
our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will 
do  so. 

Arm.  Holla!  approach.  mo 

Enter  all. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  Winter;  this  Ver.  the 
Spring;  the  one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the 
other  by  Uie  cuckoo.  Ver,  begin. 

The  Song. 
Sprina.  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white  mb 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 


Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 

*""  Cuckoo ;  wo 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,^*  —  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws 
And  merry  larKS  are  nlouf  hmen's  clocks, 

When  turtles  tread,  ana  rooks,  and  daws.  » 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 

The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree  ^ 

Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
*'  Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,'* — O  word  of  fear,  •» 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  paiL       •» 

When  blood  is  nipp'd  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

"  Tu-whit,  tu-who ! "  — 

A  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  «» 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl,  »» 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

**Tu-whit,  tu-who  I"  — 

A  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


Arm. 


The   words   of    Mercury   are    harsh 
>  son] 
we  this  way. 


after  Uie  songs  of  Apollo.    You  that  way :  [n$ 

[Exeunt, 


THE  COMEDY   OF  ERRORS 

Tbbbs  has  been  very  general  agreement  in  regarding  The  Comedy  of  Errors  as  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Shakespeare^s  productions.  A  play  called  A  Comedy  of  Errors  ("  like  to  Plantus  his  Merutech- 
mu  ")  was  acted  by  players  at  Qray's  Inn  on  December  28,  1594,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doabi  that  this  was  the  present  play.  Of  internal  eyidences,  the  most  pointed  is  the  reference  in 
m.  ii  125-127  to  France  as  "  making  war  against  her  heir,"  which  is  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the 
eoDtest  between  Henry  of  Nayarre  and  the  League  (1589-94).  But  Henry  of  Navarre  was  heir 
to  the  French  throne  before  the  death  of  Henry  III  in  1589,  and  had  been  at  war  with  France  as 
early  as  1585.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  prevent  this  comedy  from  having  come  at 
tke  very  beginning  of  Shakespeare's  career.  The  large  amount  of  verbal  quibbling  in  the  style 
of  the  play ;  the  versification,  which  is  marked  by  much  rime  both  in  couplets  and  alternates, 
Vj  a  oontiderable  amount  of  doggerel,  and  by  the  absence  of  weak  and  light  endings ;  and  the 
comparative  rarity  of  prose,  all  point  to  an  early  date.  The  year  1591  has  been  most  frequently 
eoojeetored,  and  the  play  may  well  enough  have  been  written  still  earlier.  It  was  first  published 
IB  the  First  Folio  of  1623,  and  on  this  the  present  text  is  based. 

The  main  plot  is  derived  from  the  Metj^mi  of  Plantus,  which  Shakespeare  may  have  read    (^ 
either  in  the  original  or  in  the  translationby  W.  W.  (?  William  Warner).   Though  this  transla- 
tion was  not  published  till  1595,  it  is  stated  in  the  printer's  note  to  the  readers  that  the  work  had 
been  done  by  the  translator  "  for  the  use  and  delight  of  his  private  friends,"  so  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  had  opportunity  of  access  to  it  some  time  previously. 

The  characters  common  to  Plantus  and  Shakespeare  are  the  two  Antipholuses  (Menechmi), 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  (Messenio),  Adriana  (Mulier),  the  Courtezan  (Erotium),  and  Pinch  (Medicus). 
Shakespeare  preserves  in  the  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  whom  he  borrows,  and  bestows  upon  the 
Dromio  of  Ephesus,  whom  he  invents,  the  stock  characteristics  of  the  witty  slave  of  Plautus. 
la  Pinoh*8  attempt  to  diagnose  the  madness  of  Antipholus,  there  is  a  strong  reminiscence  of  the 
Medicus  of  Plantus.  Mulier  in  the  Mengchmi  is  more  of  the  conventional  shrew  than  Adriana. 
Ilw  Parasite  who  plays  a  larg^  part  in  the  Latin  comedy,  the  cook  and  maid-servant  of  the 
Ccmrteaan,  and  Senex,  the  father  of  Mulier,  are  all  discarded  by  Shakespeare.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  toveloping  plot  of  the  parents  of  the  twins,  with  the  characters  of  .£geon,  .<£milia,  Solinus, 
Lociaaa,  the  Merchants,  and  Luce,  are  all  due  to  Shakespeare's  invention.  Little  of  the  detail  is 
^wn  from  Plautus,  the  most  notable  borrowings  being  the  humorous  treatment  of  the  conjurer, 
the  frequent  thrashings  of  Dromio,  and  the  reproof  administered  by  the  Abbess  to  Adriana,  which 
leaembles  the  remarks  addressed  to  Mulier  by  Senez. 

From  the  Amphkruo  of  Plautus  are  derived  the  scene  (m.  i.)  in  which  Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
ssd  his  Dromio  are  shut  out  of  their  own  home,  and  the  notion  of  "  doubling  "  the  slaves  as  well 
as  the  masters.  This  play  had  formed  the  basis  of  an  early  farce.  Jack  Juggler  (1562-^),  but 
•o  trace  is  discernible  of  Shakespeare's  having  used  this  intermediary.  The  rinung  f ourteen- 
ijUabled  lines  in  which  the  Dromios  often  speak  belong  to  the  tradition  of  the  early  drama,  and 
have  also  suggested  an  English  intermediary  ;  a  supposition  which  receives  a  slight  support  from 
the  anexplained  presence  of  the  names  Sereptus  and  Errotis  added  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and 
Aatipholua  of  Syracuse  respectively  in  the  stage  directions  of  the  Folio.  Some  have  thought  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  founded  his  play  on  a  **  Historic  of  Error  showen  at  Hampton  Court  on 
K««yere«  dale  at  night  enacted  by  the  Children  of  Powles "  (157%) ;  but,  though  possible, 
this  is  far  from  certain.  The  word  *'*'  Error  "  was  at  that  time  the  common  term  for  mistaken 
identity,  and  this  was  so  common  a  device  in  the  drama  that  no  argument  can  be  based  on  its 
ttare  occurrence  in  a  title  not  otherwise  identical. 

Though  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  notable  among  Shakespeare's  plays  for  the  slightness  of  the 
cUcacierizatioD,  yet  a  comparison  with  Plautus  shows,  especially  in  the  case  of  Adriana,  a 
■Aatautial  superiority  in  elaboration  and  vitality  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare's  creations. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


SouMus,  duk«  of  Ephemu. 

Mamov^  &  merchant  of  Sjrrmouae. 

Ahtipholub  of  EphMiu,  )  twin  broihen,  and  tons  to 

Ahtipholds  of  BjrracuM,  |       -Ageon  and  iEmilia. 

Dbomio  of  Ephesos,  )  twin  brothers,  and  attendants  on 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  j  the  two  Antipholusea. 

Baltrazab,  a  merchant. 

AvosLO,  a  goldsmith. 

First  Merchant,  friend  to  Antipholus  of  Sjrraoose. 


Second  Merchant,  to  whom  Angelo  is  a  debtor. 
PnrcH,  a  schoolmaster. 

MmiAXf  wife  to  JEgeon,  an  abbess  at  Ephesus. 
Aduama,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
LucxANA,  her  sister. 
Luct,  servant  to  Adriana. 
A  Courtesan. 


Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 
SosMs:  Ephesus.'} 


ACT   I 


Scene  I.    [A  hall  in  the  Duke's  palace,] 

Enter  Duke,  Mq'b.O'S,  Gaoler,  [Officers,]  and 
other  Attendants. 

^qe.  Proceed,  Solinns,  to  procure  my  fall. 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke,  Merchant  of  Syraousa,  plead  no  more ; 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws. 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late  b 

Sprung  from  the  rancorous    outrage  of  your 

duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing:  countrymen. 
Who,  wanting  guilders  to  redeem  their  lives, 
Have  sealM  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their 

bloods. 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks,  to 
For,^  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
*Twixt  thy  seditious  countrjrmen  and  us. 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Ssrracusians  and  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns.         ifi 
Nay,  more : 

If  any  bom  at  Ephesus  be  seen 
At  any  Syracusian  marts  and  fairs ; 
Again,  if  any  Syracusian  bom 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies,  to 

His  ^oods  confiscate  to  the  Duke^s  dispose, 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penal tv  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ;  u 

Therefore  by  law  thou  art  condemn^  to  die. 

^ge»  Yet  this  my  comfort :  when  your  words 
are  done. 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke,  Well,  S3rracusian,  sav  in  brief  the  cause 
Whv  thou  departed^st  from  thy  native  home,  «> 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam^st  to  Ephesus. 

^ge,  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been 
imposM 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable ; 


Tet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence,   » 

I  '11  utter  what  nay  sorrow  eives  me  leave. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  bom,  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 

And  by  me,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy ;  our  wealth  increased  *• 

By  prosperous  voyages  1  often  made 

To  Epidanmum,  till  my  factor's  death 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left 

Drew  me    from    kind  embraoements  of  \aj 

spouse ; 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months 

old  w 

Before  herself,  almost  at  fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear, 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 
And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  had  she  not  been  long  but  she  became 
A  jo3rf ul  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ;  n 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the 

other 
As  could  not  be  distinguish^  but  by  name*. 
That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 
A  meaner  woman  was  delivered  s« 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike. 
Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 
I  bought  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My   wife,    not   meanly   proud   of    two    such 

boys, 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return.         » 
Unwilling  I  agreed.  Alas  !  too  soon 
We  came  aboard. 

A  leagrue  from  Epidamnnm  had  we  sailed 
Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm  ;  « 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  aid  grant 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 
Which  though  myself  would  gladly  have  em* 

brac'd,  ^  »* 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 
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Wetpiiiff  before  for  what  she  mw  must  come, 
And  patoons  nlaiitings  of  the  pretty  babes. 
That  monm^d  for  fashion,  icnorant  what  to  fear, 
Fore'd  me  to  seek  deUys  for  them  and  me.     ts 
And  this  it  was,  for  other  means  was  none  : 
The  tailors  son^ht  for  aafetjr  by  oar  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinlung^ripe,  to  us. 
My  wife,  more  oaief ol  for  the  latter  bom, 
Hsd  fastened  him  mito  a  small  spare  mast,      m 
Soch  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms. 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedfnl  of  the  other. 
The  ehildren  thns  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 
Tuing  oar  eyes  on  whom  onr  care  was  fix*d,    ts 
Fastened  onraelves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Was  carried  towanls  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  son,  gazing  npon  the  earth, 
Dimets'd  those  raponrs  that  offended  ns ;       m 
Ana,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light. 
The  seas  waz'd  calm,  and  we  disooTered 
Two  ships  from  fsr  making  amain  to  ns. 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidanms  this. 
But  ere  they  came,  —  O,  let  me  sar  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.  ^ 

Ihtix,  Nay,  forward,  old  man ;  do  not  break 
off  so; 
For  we  may  pity,  thoueh  not  pardon  thee. 

JSm.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  termed  them  merciless  to  us  I  loo 

For,  ere  the  ships  oould  meet  by  twice  fire 

leagues. 
We  were  encounl'red  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which  being  yiolently  borne  upon, 
Oor  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst ; 
So  that,  is  this  unjust  diroroe  of  us,  loi 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul  I  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weoght  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  wiui  more  speed  before  the  wind  ; 
And  in  onr  sight  thepr  three  were  taken  up     m 
By  fishermen  of  Connth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length,  another  ship  had  seizM  on  us ; 
And,  niowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 
Gare  healthrul  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked 
guests ;  M 

And  would  hare  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 
Had  not  their  bark  been  Ter^  slow  of  sail ; 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their 


Thus  hare  jou  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss. 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolongM  ito 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  misnaps. 

Duke,  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  tnou  sorrow- 
eet  for. 
Do  ne  the  faronr  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee  till  now. 

^Bge.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest 
care,  its 

At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importunM  me 
That  his  attendant  —  so  his  case  was  like, 
gsft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name  — 
^rht  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him ; 
Whom  whilst  I  labonr'd  of  a  love  to  see,        ui 
1  haiarded  the  lo«  of  whom  I  Wd. 


Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Aria, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus ;  m 
H<^>eless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live,    im 

Duke,  Haoless  .£geon,  whom  the  fates  have 
markka 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  t 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  onr  laws, 
Anunst  my  crown,  mv  oath,  my  dignity, 
which  i>rinces,  would  they,  mav  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  tor  thee.        im 
Bu^  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recallM 
But  to  our  honour^s  great  disparagement. 
Yet  I  will  favour  thee  in  what  I  can.  uo 

Therefore,  merchant,  I  'U  limit  thee  this  day 
To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doomed  to  die. 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thv  custody.  im 

Gaol,  I  will,  my  lora. 

jEge.    Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  .Pigeon 
wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.     [Exeunt, 

[Scene  n.    The  mart,] 

Enter  Aktipholus  of  Syracuse,  Dromio  of 
Syracuse,  and  Fibst  Mbbchant. 

1,  Met,  Therefore  give  out  you  are  of  Epi- 
damnum. 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day  a  Syracusian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here  ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life  • 

According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  mone^  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant,  8,  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we 
host. 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee,    lo 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time ; 
Till  that,  I  *U  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  mine  inn. 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary.       u 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro,  8,  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your 
word. 
And  go,  inaeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [Exit, 

Ant,  S.  A  trusty  viUmn,  sir,  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy,     so 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  iests. 
What,  will  yon  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me  ? 

1,  Mer.    I  am  mvited,  sir,  to  certain  mer- 
chants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ;  m 

I  crave  your  pardon.  Soon,  at  five  o'clock. 
Please  you,  I  Ul  meet  with  yon  upon  the  mart 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time. 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 
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Ant,  8,  Farewell  till  then.  I  will  go  lose  my- 
self, so 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 
7.  Mar.   Sir,  I  commend  yon  to  yonr  own 
content.                                             [Exit. 
Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own 
content 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water             ss 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop, 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inqnisitiye,  confounds  himself. 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself.           «o 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Ephesus. 
Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date. 
What  now  ?  How  chance  thou  art  retumM  so 

soon? 
Dro.  E.  Returned  so  soon  I  rather  approached 

too  late. 
The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit, 
The   clock   hath  strucken   twelre   upon   the 

beU;  «> 

My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek, 
She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold  ; 
The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come   not   home   because   you   haye  no 

stomach; 
You  haye  no  stomach  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we  that  know  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray  «i 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 
Ant.  S,  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir ;  tell  me  this, 

I  pray: 
Where  nave  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave 

you? 
Dro.  E.  O,  —  sixpence,  that  I  had  o*  Wednes- 
day last  M 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper  ? 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir ;  I  kept  it  not. 
Ant.  S.  I   am  not   in    a   sportive   humour 

now. 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ?     «i 
Vro.  E.   I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at 

dinner.^ 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return.  I  shall  be  post  indeed. 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate.     « 
Methinks  vour  maw,  like  mine,  shouia  be  your 

dock 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenj^r. 
Ant.  8.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are 

out  of  season ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ?    to 
Dro.  E.  To  me,  sir  ?  Why,  you  gave  no  gold 

to  me. 
Ant.  8.  Come  on,  sir  knave,  have  done  your 

foolishness 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge. 
Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  yon  from 

theinart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  din- 
ner. ^  » 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stays  for  you. 


Ant.  8.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me 
In  what  safe   place   you  have   bestow'd  my 

money. 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  jours 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undispos'd. 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of 
me?  •! 

Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
pate. 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again,        m 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 
Ant.  8.  Thy  mistress*  marks?    What  mis- 

tress^lave,  hast  thou  ? 
Dro.  E.  Tour  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at 
the  Phcenix ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  ^ou  come  home  to  dinner. 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  din- 
ner. » 
Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  fiout  me  thus  unto 
my  face. 
Being  forbid  ?  There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 
Dro.  E.    What  mean  you,  sir  ?    For  God's 
sake,  hold  your  hands  ! 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I  '11  take  my  heels. 

[Exit. 
Ant.  8.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or 
other  fts 

The  villain  is  o'erranght  of  all  my  money. 
They  sav  this  town  is  full  of  cozeni^e. 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-workmg  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body,    iw 
Disguised  heaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin. 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I  ^U  to  the  Centaur  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.    [Exit,  to* 

ACT  II 

[Scene  I.   The  house  o/Antipholus  of  Ephesus.] 

Enter  Adbiana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband  nor  the  slave  re- 
turned. 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master  I 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 
Luc.  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited 
him 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to 
dinner.  ^  s 

Qood  sister,  let  us  dine  and  never  fret. 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty. 
Time  is  their  master,  and  when  they  see  time 
They  '11  go  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 
Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ouxs  be 
more?  ^  lo 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o' 

door. 
Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it 

ill. 
lAtc.  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 
Adr.  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled 
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Lvc,  Why,  httuiitroiig  liberty  is  lash'd  with 


There  '•  nodiiiig  ntnate  ander  heayen^s  eve 
But  hath  his  bound ;  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  skv, 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  wingred  fowls 


Are  their  males*  subjects  and  at  thur  oontrols ; 
Man.  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these,      so 
Lord  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas, 
Indn'd  with  intellectual  sense  and  souk. 
Of  more  pre&ninenoe  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masten  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  latjonr  will  attend  on  their  accords,     u 
Adr.  lliis  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  un- 
wed. 
Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage- 

bed. 
Adr,  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 

some  sway. 
Lm,  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  *11  practise  to  obey. 
Adr,   How  if  your  husband  start  some  other 
where?  30 

Luc,  Till  he  came  home  again,  I  would  for- 
bear. 
Adr.  Patience  unmov*d  I  no  marvel  though 
she  pause. 
They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity. 
We  lad  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  ;  as 

But  were  we  buxd'ned  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain ; 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve 

thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would  relieve 

me; 
Bat,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft,         40 
This  fool-begg*d  ^tience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc,  Well,  1  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. 
Here  comes  your  man ;  now  is  your  husband 
nigh. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Ephesus. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dro.  E,  ISay,  he's  at  two  hands  with  me, 
Mkd  that  my  two  ears  can  witness.  «8 

Adr,  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him? 
Enow'st  thou  his  mind  ? 

Dro,  E,  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine 
ear. 
Beihrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Utc,  S]pake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst 
not  feel  his  meaning  ?  bo 

Iho,  E,  Kay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could 
too  well  feel  his  blows  ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully 
that  I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr,  But  say,  I  prithee,  is  he  coming  home  ?  [» 
It  secnos  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Whv,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is 
horn-mad. 

Adr,  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ! 

tho,  E,  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

Bat,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desirM  him  to  come  home  to  dinner,  «o 
He  askM  me  for  a  thonsand  marks  in  gold. 
"Tis  dimier-time,'*  quoth  I;    "My  gold," 

quoth  he. 
'' Your  meat  doth  bora,**  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold ! " 
quoth  he. 


"  Will  you  come  home?  "  quothi;  "Mygoldl " 

quoth  he, 
**  Where  is  the  thonsand  marks  I  gave  thee, 
viUain  ?  "  « 

**The  pig,"    quoth  I,    "is   bum'd;"    "My 

gold  ! "  quoth  he. 
"  My  mistress,  sir,"  quoth  I ;  "  Hang  up  thy 

mistress! 
I  know  not  thy  mistress.  Out  on  thy  mistress  I " 
Luc,  Quoth  who  ? 

Dro,  E.  Quoth  my  master.  to 

"  I  know,"  quoth  he,  "  no  house,  no  wife,  no 

mistress." 
So  that  m^  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 
Adr,  Gk>  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch 
him  home.  » 

Dro,  E,  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten 
home? 
For  God*s  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 
Adr,  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate 


Dro,  E,  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with 

other  beating. 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head.  m 

Adr.    Hence,   prating  peasant!    Fetch  thy 

master  home. 
Dro,  E,  Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with 

me. 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You'  roum  me  hence,  and  ne  will  spurn  me 

hither. 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  yon  must  case  me  in 

leather.  [Exit.]  •» 

Luc,    Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your 

face! 
Adr.    His   company  must   do  his   minions 

grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  Then  he  hath  wasted 

it.  00 

Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  Barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
That 's  not  my  fault ;  he  *s  master  of  my  state. 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found  m 

Bv  him  not  ruin'd  ?  Then  is  he  the  ground 
Oi  my  defeatures.  My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale        100 
And  feeds  from  home ;  poor  I  am  but  his  stide. 
Luc,    Self-harming   jealousy  I     fie,    beat   it 

hence ! 
Adr,  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs 

dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere, 
Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ?     los 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain  ; 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain. 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see  the  lewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  tho*  gold  bides  still 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will      m 
Wear  gold ;  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
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By  fmlaehood  and  oorruptioii  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beanty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  '11  weep  what  *8  left  awaT,  and  weeping  die. 
Xrtic.  How  many  fond  fools  serre  mad  jeal- 
onsy?  [Exeunt,  u« 

[ScBKB  n.  A  public  place,] 

ErUer  Aiitipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.    The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  np 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slaye 
Is  wand'red  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first     s 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart.    See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir !  is  your  merry  humour  altered  ? 
As  yon  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  You  received  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  din- 
ner? 10 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?    Wast  thou 

mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 
Dro.  S,  What  answer,  sir?   When  spake  I 

such  a  word  ? 
Ant.  S.  £yen  now,  even  here,  not  half  an 

hour  since. 
Dro.  8.  I  did  not  see  yon  since  yon  sent  me 
hence,  ^  u 

Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gare 
•  me. 
Ant,  S.    Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's 
receipt 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress  and  a  dinner  ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 
Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  in  this  merry 
vein.  ^  to 

What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell 
roe. 
Ant.  8.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in 
the  teeth  ? 
Think'st  thou  I  jest?  Hold,  take  thou  that, 
and  that.  \ Beats  Dro. 

Dro.  8.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake  I  Now  your 
jest  is  earnest. 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ?  » 

Ant.  8.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  yon  for  m^  fool  and  chat  with  you. 
Your  sanciness  will  jest  upon  m^  lore 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make 
sport,  ao 

But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  yon  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  8.  Sconce  call  you  it  ?  So  you  would 
leaye  battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head.  [^ 
An  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a 
sconce  for  my  head  and  inscouoe  it  too,  or  else 
I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders.  But,  I 
prav,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ?  m 

Ant.  8.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 
Dro.  8.  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  I  am  beaten. 
Ant.  8.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 


Dro.  8.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for  they  say 
eyery  why  hath  a  wherefore.  u 

Ant,  8.  Why,  first,  —  for  flouting  me ;  and 
then,  wherefore,  — 
For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  8,  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten 
out  of  season. 
When  in  the  why  aiid  the  wherefore  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason  ? 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you.  so 

Ant,  8,  Thank  me,  sir  I  For  what  ? 

Dro,  8.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  someUiing  that 
you  gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  8.  I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  p^rve 
you  nothing  for  something.  But  say,  sir,  is  it 
dinner-time  ?  m 

Dro.  8.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  meat  wants  that 
I  have. 

Ant.  8,  In  good  time,  sir ;  what 's  that  ? 

Dro.  8.  Basting. 

Ant.  8.  Well,  sir,  then  't  will  be  dry.  m 

Dro.  8.  If  it  DC,  sir,  I  pray  you,  eat  none  of 
it. 

Ant,  8.  Your  reason  ? 

Dro.  8,  Lest  it  make  you  choleric  and  pur- 
chase me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant,  8.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good 
time.  There  's  a  time  for  all  things.  • 

Dro.  8,  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  yon 
were  so  choleric. 

Ant,  8,  By  what  rule,  sir  ? 

Dro.  8.  Marifr,  sir,  bv  a  rule  as  plain  as 
the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself,      n 

Ant.  8.  Let^s  hear  it. 

Dro.  8.  There 's  no  time  for  a  man  to  re- 
cover his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant,  8,  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  re- 
covery? w 

Dro.  8,  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig  and 
recover  the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

AtU.  8.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair, 
being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  8.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  [•• 
bestows  on  beasts ;  and  what  he  hath  scanted 
men  in  hair  he  hatn  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  8,  Why,  but  there 's  many  a  man  hath 
more  hair  than  wit. 

Dro.  8.  Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the 
wit  to  lose  his  hair.  m 

Ant.  8.  Wh^,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men 
plain  dealers  without  wit. 

Dro.  8.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  loat ; 
yet  he  loseth  it  m  a  kind  of  jollity.  m 

Ant.  8.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro.  8.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  8.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing,    w 

Dro.  8.  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant.  8.  Name  them. 

Dro.  8.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  tiring ;  the  other,  that  at  dinner,  they 
should  not  drop  in  his  porridge.  to* 

Ant.  S.  Yon  would  all  this  time  have  prov'd 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,  no  time 
to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 
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Am*  8,  Bat  jonr  reason  was  not  substantial, 
«rhjr  there  is  no  time  to  recoTer.  loe 

Dro.  8.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is 
hald  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  haye 
bald  followers. 

Ant.  8.  I  knew  't  would  be  a  bald  conclu- 
noa.  —  But,  soft !  who  wafts  us  yonder  ?       ni 

Enter  Adbiaxa  and  Luciaka. 

Adr,  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange  and 

Some  other  mistress  hath  ihj  sweet  aspects ; 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
Th«  time  was  onoe  when  thou  unurg'd  wonldst 
TOW  iw 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasins:  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
That  never  meat  sweet-savonr'd  in  thy  taste, 
UtdssB  I  KMike,  or  lookM,  or  touoh'd,  or  carv'd 
to  tnee.  i>o 

How  conies  it  now,  my  husband,  O,  how  cotnes 

it. 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself  ? 
Thjrself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  nndividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part,     us 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thjrself  from  me  I 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  majrst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 
Without  addition  or  diminishing,  iso 

As  take  from  me  thyself  and  not  me  too. 
How  dejuljr  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick 
Shoaldst  tnou  but  hear  I  were  licentious, 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
Bt  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate !  isb 

Wooldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
Aad  tear  the  stain'd  skin  o€P  my  hanot-brow, 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring 
Aad  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ?      im 
I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore  see  thou  do  it. 
I  am  powMsM  with  an  adulterate  blot : 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust ; 
For  if  we  two  be  one  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh,  im 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 
Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true 

bed; 
I  fire  distain'd,  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant,  8,  Plead  you  tome,  fair  dame  ?  I  know 
you  not. 
la  j^mesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old,  im 

As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd. 
Wants  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Lac.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  changed 
with  you! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ?  iw 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Am,  8.  By  Dromio? 

X^.  S.  By  me  ? 

Adr,  By  thee ;  and  this  thou  didst  return 
from  him, 
1W  he  did  buffet  thee,  and  in  his  blows       lao 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 


Ant,  8,   Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman ? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 
Dro.  8.  L  sir  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 
Ant.  8,  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very 
words  t« 

Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 
Dro,  8.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 
Ant,  8,  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our 
names. 
Unless  it  be  b^  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity   m 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt. 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  con- 
tempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine.     i» 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine, 
Whose  weakness  married  to  thy  stronger  state 
Makes  me  with  thy  strangth  to  communicate. 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss ;  i«> 

Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 
Ant.  8,  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for 
her  theme. 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 
Or  sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  ful  this  ?        tu 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  ni  entertain  the  offerM  fallacy. 
Lhc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for 

dinner. 
l)ro.  8.  O,  for  my  beads !    I  cross  me  for  a 
sinner.  loo 

This  is  the  fairy  land.  O  spite  of  spites  I 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites. 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
They  '11  suck  our  breath  or  pinch  us  black  and 
blue. 
Luc.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself  and  an- 
swer'st  not  ?  !»• 

Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug, 
thou  sot ! 
Dro.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I  ? 
Ant.  8.  1  think  thou  art  in  mind,  and  so 

am  I. 
Dro.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 

shape. 
Ant.  8.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 
Dro.  8.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  't  is  to  an 
ass.  301 

Dro.  8.  'T  is  true ;  she  rides  me  and  I  long 
for  grass. 
'T  is  so.  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 
Adr.  Come,  come  :  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep,  >m 

Whilst  man  and  master  laughs  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner.  Dromio.  keep  the  gate. 
Husband,  I  '11  dine  above  witn  you  to-day 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  iole  pranks.     »• 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say  he  dines  forth  and  let  no  creature  enter. 
Come,  sister.  Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 
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AtU,  S,  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell? 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  Mad  or  well-adTis'd  ?  tu 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  diagois^d  I 
I  ^U  say  as  Uie^  say  and  persever  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adyentnres  go. 

JJro,  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 

Adr.  Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break 
your  pate.  ««> 

Ltic.  Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too 
late.  [ExeufU.] 

ACT   III 

ScBiTB  I.  [B^ore  the  house  qf  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus,] 

Enter  Aktipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of 
Ephesus,  AvoEiX),  the  goldsmith,  and  Bal- 
THAZAB,  the  merchant. 

Ant*  E,    Qood   Siguier   Angelo,  you  must 
excuse  us  all; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  making  of  her  oaroanet,  ^ 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home.     « 
But  here  *s  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in 

gol£ 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by 
this?  10 

Dro.  E,  Sav  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know 
what  I  know. 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand 

to  show. 
If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you 

gave  were  ink^ 
Tour  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I 
think. 
Ant.  E,  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E,  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  beiar.  to 
Ikshould  kick,  being  kickM ;  and,  being  at  that 

pass, 
Yon  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of 
an  ass. 
Ant.  E.  You  're  sad,  Signior  Balthazar ;  pray 
God  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will  and  your  good  wel- 
come here.  «« 
Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant.  E.  O,  Signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh 
or  fish, 
A  table-full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty 
dish. 
Bal,  Qood  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every 

churl  affords. 
Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common;   for 
that  *s  nothing  but  words.  » 

Bal,  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes 

a  merry  feast. 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host  and  more 
sparing  guest ; 
But  though  my  oatee  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 
part; 


Better  cheer  may  yon  have,  but  not  with  better 

heart. 
But,  soft  1  my  door  is  lock'd.  Go  bid  them  let 
us  in.  M 

Dro,  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gil- 
lian, GinnI 
Dro.  S.  [  Within.]  Mome,  malt-horse,  capon, 
coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  I 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch. 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st 

for  such  store 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?  Go  get  thee  from 
the  door.  » 

Dro.E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?  My 

master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dro.  S.  I  Within,]  Let  him  walk  from  whence 

he  came,  lest  he  catch  cold  on 's  feet. 
Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there  ?  Ho,  open 

the  door  I 
Dro.  S.  [Within,]  Right,  sir;  101  teU  you 

wheiv&n  you^ll  teU  me  wherefore. 
Ant.E.  Wherefore?  For  my  dinner.  I  have 
not  din'd  to-day.  « 

Dro.  8.  [  Within.]  Nor  to-day  here  you  must 

not,  come  again  when  you  may. 
Ant.  E,  What  art  thou  that  keep'st  me  out 

from  the  house  I  owe  ? 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  The  porter  for  this  time, 

sir,  and  my  name  is  Dromio. 

Dro.  E.  O  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 

office  and  my  name. 

The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle 

blame.  « 

If   thou   hadst   been   Dromio   to-day  in  my 

place. 
Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name, 
or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 

Enter  Luce  [within], 

Luce^  Within .]  What  a  coil  is  there,  Dromio  ? 

Who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  [  Within.]  Faith,  no ;  he  comes  too  late ; 
And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord.  I  must  Ungh  I 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb  —Snail  I  set  in  my 

staff?  « 

Luce.  [Within.]  Have  at  you  with  another ; 

that's  — When?  Can  you  tell? 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]     If  thy  name  be  called 

Luce,  —  Luce,  thou  hast  answer'd  him 

weU. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?  You  H 

let  us  in,  I  hope? 
Luce.  [Within,]  1  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  And  you  said  no. 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help :  well  struck  I  there 

was  blow  for  blow.  « 

Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  [Within.]  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 
Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.    [Within.]  Let  him  knock  till  it  aohe. 
Ant.  E.  You  '11  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat 

the  door  down. 
Luce.  [Within.]  What  needs  all  that,  and  a 

pair  of  stocks  in  the  town  ?  « 
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Enter  Adbiana  [within], 

Adr,  [WithinA  Who  is  thmt  at  the  door  that 

keeps  all  this  noise  ? 
Dro.  S.  [  WithinA  By  my  troth,  your  town  is 

tronbled  vitn  unruly  bo^. 
Ant,  E,  Are  you  there,  wife  ?  You  might 

hare  oome  before. 
Adf,  [Within^    Your  wife,  sir  knaye!  Go, 

get  you  from  the  door. 
Jko,  E,  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this 
knaye  would  eo  sore.  «• 

Astg,  Here  is  neitner  oheer.  sir,  nor  welcome ; 

we  would  fiun  haye  either. 
Bal,  In  debatinjET  which  was  best,  we  shall 

part  with  neither. 
Dro.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ;  bid 

them  weloome  hither. 
AtU,  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that 

we  cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your 
garments  were  thin.  n 

Toor  cake  here  is  warm  within;  you  stand 

here  in  the  cold. 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be 
lo  bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go  fetch  me  something;  I  'U  break 

ope  the  eate. 
Dro.  S,  \  Within,}  Break  any  breaking  here, 

and  1 11  break  your  knave^s  pate. 

Dro.  E,  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you, 

sir.  and  words  are  but  wind,  n 

Ay,  and  oraak  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it 

not  behind. 

Dro.  8.  [  Within,]    It  seems   thou   want'st 

breaking.  Out  upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dtp.  E,  Here  *s  too  much  *'  out  upon  thee !  *' 

I  pniy  thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro,  S.  [Within.]  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no 

feathers,  and  fish  haye  no  fin. 

Am,  E,  Well,  I  '11  break  in ;  go  borrow  me 

a  crow.  M 

Dro,  E.  A  crow  without  feather  ?  Master, 

mean  ^ou  so  ? 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there 's  a  fowl  without 

a  feather. 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  *11  pluck  a  crow 
together. 
Ant,£,  Go,  get  thee  gone;  fetch  me  an 

iron  crow. 
-Bo/.  Haye  patience,  sir ;  O,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation  m 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  onyiolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Obee  this,  —  your  long  experience  of  her  wis- 

dom, 
Qtr  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty,  m 

Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  ai  this  time  the  doon  are  made  against  you. 
Be  rul*d  by  roe ;  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner ;  m 

And  about  evening  oome  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in 
5ow  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it,  im 


And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 
Against  your  vet  unbilled  estimation 
That  may  with  foul  mtrusion  enter  in 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  aro  dead ; 
For  slander  fives  upon  succession,  tos 

For  ever  housed  whero  't  gets  possession. 
Ant.  E,  You  have  provail'd.    I  will  depart 

in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse. 
Pretty  and  witty,  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle,  no 
Thero  will  we  dine.  This  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife  —  but,  I  protest,  without  desert  — 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal. 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner.  [To  Ang,]  Get  you 

home 
And  fetch  the  chain ;    by  this  I  know  *t  is 

made.  it> 

Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porpentine ; 
For  thero 's  the  house.  That  onain  will  I  be- 
stow— 
Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  mjr  wife  — 
Upon  mine  hostess  thero.  Good  sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  rofuse  to  entertain  me,  iw 
I  'U  knock  elsewhero,  to  see  if  they  'U  disdain 

me. 
Ang,  1  ^11  meet  you  at  that  place  some  hour 

hence. 
Ant.  E.  Do  so.  This  jest  shall  cost  me  some 

expense.  [Exeunt. 

[SoBME  II.  The  same,] 
Enter  Luciaha  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc,  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?  Shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 

Shall  love,  m  building,  grow  so  ruinous? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth.  b 

Then  for  her  wealth's  sake  use  her  witn  moro 
kindness; 
Or  if  yon  like  elsewhero,  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle^  your  false  love  with  some  show  of 
blindness ; 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame  ^s  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty  ;     n 

Apparol  vice  like  virtue^  harbinger ; 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be 
tainted; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;         i* 
Be  secrot-false.  What  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
'T  is  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board. 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  is  doubled  with  an  evil  word.  w 

Alas,^  poor  women  I  make  us  but  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,   show   us  the 
sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn  and  ^ou  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  m  again ;  » 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife. 
'T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers 
strife. 
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AfU,  S.  Sweet  mistresSf  —  what  your  name  is 
else,  I  know  not. 
Nop  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,  — 
Len  in  yoor  knowledge  and  your  grace  you 
show  not  St 

Than  our  earth^s  wonder,  more  than  earth 
diyine. 
Teach  me.  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and 
speak ; 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy,  gross  conceit, 
Smoth'rad  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak,      w 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Afl^unst  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wanaer  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  f  Would  you  create  me  new  ? 
Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11 
yield.  •<> 

But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe. 

Far  more,  far  more  to  you  do  I  decline. 
0,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thv  sister's  flood  of  tears,    m 
Sing,  siren,  for  thsrself,  and  I  will  dote  ; 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
Ana  as  a  bed  I  'U  take  them  and  there  lie, 

And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think  m 

He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  I 

Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason 

so? 
Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not 

know. 
Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your 
eye.  « 

Ant.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun, 

being  by. 
Luc.  Qhxo  when  you  should,  and  that  will 

clear  your  sight. 
Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look 

on  night. 
Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  Call  my  sister 

so. 
Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 
Luc.  That 's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No  ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part,         u 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer 

heart. 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 
I^uc.  AU  this  ray  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 
Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  am 
thee.  M 

Thee  will  I  love  and  with  thee  lead  my  life  ; 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet  nor  I  no  wife. 
(Jive  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir  !  hold  you  still.  » 

I  '11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  I  Where 
runn'st  thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  Am  I  Dro- 
mio ?  Am  I  your  man  ?  Am  I  myseU  ? 

Ant.  8.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man, 
thou  art  thyself.  to 


Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man, 
and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man,  and  how  besides 
thyself?  » 

jDro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due 
to  a  woman  ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts 
me,  one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  8,  Marry,  sir.  such  claim  as  you  would 
lav  to  your  horse  ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  [» 
a  beast :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  wonld 
have  me ;  but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  crea- 
ture, lays  claim  to  me. 

Ant.  8.  What  is  she?  *^ 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverend  bodjr :  ay,  such  a 
one  as  a  man  mav  not  speak  of  without  he  say 
^'Sir-reverence.''  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the 
match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  mar- 
riage. 

Ant.  8.  How  dost  thou  m^ian  a  fat  marriage? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  she 's  the  kitchen  wench 
and  all  grease  ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  [•i 
put  her  to  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her  and  run 
from  her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags 
and  the  tallow  in  them  will  bum  a  Poland  win- 
ter. If  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  'U  bum  a 
week  longer  than  the  whole  world.  ia 

Ant.  8.  What  complexion  is  she  of  ? 

Dro.  8.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face 
nothing  like  so  clean  kept:  for  why,  she 
sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  me  [t« 
grime  of  it. 

Ant.  8.  That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  8.  No,  sir,  't  is  in  grrain ;  Noah's  flood 
could  not  do  it. 

Ant.  8.  What 's  her  name  ?  n« 

Dro.  8.  Nell,  sir;  but  her  name  and  three 
quarters,  that 's  an  ell  and  three  (.quarters,  will 
not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  8.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro.  8.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  [n« 
from  hip  to  hip.  She  is  spherical,  like  a  globe  ; 
I  could  find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  8.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands 
Ireland? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks  ;  I  found 
it  out  by  the  bogs.  jm 

Ant.  S.   Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro.  8.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  8.   Where  France  ?  ia 

Dro.  8.  In  her  forehead :  armed  and  re- 
verted, making  war  against  her  heir. 

Ant.  8.  Where  En^and? 

Dro.  8.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I 
could  find  no  whiteness  in  them  ;  but  I  giiees  it 
stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  [lat 
ran  between  France  and  it. 

Ant.  8.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  8.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it  hot 
in  her  breath.  us 

Ant.  8.  Where  America,  the  Indies  ? 

Dro.  8.  Oh,  sirj  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  em- 
bellished with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  de- 
clining their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of 
Spain :  who  sent  whole  armadoes  of  earacka  to 
be  ballast  at  her  noae.  ui 
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Ata,S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Nether- 

Dro.  8,  Oh,  nr.  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To 
oooelade,  this  dradge,  or  diviner,  laid  cUun  to 
DM ;  csUed  me  Dromio  ;  swore  I  was  assured  to 
her;  told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  ri«6 
aboat  me,  as,  the  mark  of  my  shoulder,  tiie 
mole  is  my  neek,  the  great  wart  on  my  left 
•nn,  that  I,  amaz'd,  ran  from  her  as  a  witoh. 
And,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  nuuie 

of  faith  and  mv  heart  of  steel,  uo 

She  had  transform*d  me  to  a  onrtal  dog  and 

made  me  torn  i'  the  wheel. 
Ant.  S,  Go,  hie  thee  presently  post  to  the 

road; 
An  if  the  wind  blow  an^  way  from  shore, 
I  win  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  toy  bark  put  forth,  oome  to  the  mart,        i« 
Whsre  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  ersiT  one  knows  us  and  we  know  none, 
Tis  tune,  I  think,  to  trudge,  paek,  and  be 

gone. 
Dro,  8,  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for 

life,  IBB 

So  II7 1  fxom  her  that  would  be  mv  wife.  [Exit. 

Am.  8.  There  's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit 

here; 
And  therefore  H  is  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
^  that  doth  caU  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor.  But  her  fair  sister, 
PnwMiM  with  sudi  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  i« 
Of  sneh  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hsth  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself. 
Bst,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong. 
I  'U  stop  nunc  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 


lagamst  1 

Enter  Anoklo  with  the  chain. 

Amq,  Master  Antipholus,— 

Ant.  S.  ^  Ay,  that 's  my  name. 

Ang.  I  know  it  well,  sir;  lo,  here  is  the 

^lain.  m 

I  thought  to  have  ta*en  you  at  the  Porpentine ; 

The  ^un  unfinishM  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Am.  8.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do 

with  this? 
Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made 
it  for  you.  m 

AmL  8.  Made  it  for  me,  sir!  I  bespoke  it 

■ot. 
Aag.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times 
yon  have. 
Oo  home  with  it  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
Asd  soon  at  sui^»er-time  I  'U  visit  you 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain.     im 
Am.  8,  I  pray  yon,  sir,  receive  the  money 
now. 
For  fear  yon  ne*er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 
Aug.   Yon  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  fare  yon 
well.  [Exit. 

AnL  8.  What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  can- 
not tell; 
Bit  this  I  think,  there  *s  no  man  is  so  vain    im 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain, 
lies  a  man  here  needs  not  live  bv  shifts, 
<V^eB  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I H  to  the  mart  and  there  for  Dromio  stav.    iw 
u  ay  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.   [Exit. 


ACT  IV 
ScBKB  I.  [A  public  place,] 

Enter  Second  Mbrghant,  Anoelo,  and  an 
Officbb. 

2.  Mer,  You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum 
is  due. 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importuned  von ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bouna 
To  Persia  and  want  guilders  for  my  voyage. 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction,  s 

Or  I  Ul  attach  ^ou  by  this  officer. 

Ang.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus, 
And  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you 
He  had  of  me  a  chain.  At  five  o^dook  10 

I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Epheeus  and  Dbomio  of 
Ephesos /rom  the  courtezan's. 

Off,  That  labour  may  you  save ;  see  where 

he  comes. 
Ani.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith *s  house, 
go  thou  ^  u 

And  buy  a  rope's  end  ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  bv  day. 
But,  soft  I  I  see  the  goldsmith.  Get  thee  gone , 
Buy  thou  a  rope  and  bring  it  home  to  me.       to 
Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year !  I 
buv  a  rope  I  [Exit, 

Ant.  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to 
jrou. 
I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain. 
But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me. 
Belike  yon  thought  our  love  would  last  too 
long,  u 

If  it  were  chain'd  together,  and  therefore  came 
not. 
Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here 's  the 
note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost 

carat. 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion. 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman.  n 

I  pray  jrou,  see  him  presently  discharged « 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea  and  stays  but  for  it. 
Ant.  E,  I  am  not  fumishM  with  the  present 
money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town,      ss 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house  ; 
And  with  vou  take  the  chain,  and  bid  ray  wife 
Disburse  tiie  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof. 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Ang.  Then  you  will  bring  the  cmiin  to  her 
yourself?  40 

Ant.  E.  No  ;  bear  it  wifh  you,  lest  I  come  not 

time  enough. 
Ang.  Well,  sir,  I  will.  Have  you  the  chain 

about  you  ? 
Ant,  E.  iLn  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you 
have, 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
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Ang.  Nay,  oome,  I  pny  yon,  sir,  give  me  the 
chain.  tf 

Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  bUune,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  Lord  I  yon  nse  this  dalliance 
toezonse 
Yonr  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porpentine. 
I  should  have  chid  yon  for  not  bringing  it.       m 
But,  like  a  shrew*  yon  first  begin  to  brawl. 
2,  Mer,  The  hour  steals  on ;  I  pray  you,  sir, 

dispatch. 
Ang,  You  hear  how  he  importunes  me ;  — 

the  chain  I 
Ant.  E.  Why,  giro  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch 

your  money. 
Ang.  Gome,  oome,  yon  know  I  gaTO  it  you 
even  now.  « 

Either  send  the  chain  or  send  by  me  some 
token. 
Ani.  E.  Fie,  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of 
breath. 
Come,  where  's  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you,  let  me 
see  it. 
2.  Met,  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dal- 
liance. 
Qood  sir,  say  whether  you  *11  answer  me  or  no ; 
If  not,  I  '11  leare  him  to  the  officer.  « 

Ant,  E.  I  answer  you !  What  should  I  an- 
swer you  ? 
Ang,  Th%  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the 

chain. 
Ant,  E.  I  owe  you  none  till  I  receive  the 

chain. 
Ang.  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour 
since.  « 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none ;  you  wrong  me 

much  to  say  so. 
^np.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it. 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 
2.  Mer.   Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 
Q/f.  I  do;  and  charge  you  in  the  Duke's 
name  to  obey  me.  n 

Ang,  This  touches  me  in  reputation. 
Either  consent  to  pav  this  sum  for  me 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 
Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never 
had! 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st.  w 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee  ;  arrest  him,  officer. 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  yon,  sir:  you  hear  the  suit. 
Ant.E.  I  do  obey  thee  till  I  give  thee  bail,  m 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  wul  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame ;  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse,  from  the  hay. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidam- 
num  *  u 

That  sta3rs  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away.  Our  franghtage, 

sir, 
I  have  convev'd  aboard,  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vit». 
The  ship  js  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind  » 


Blows  fair  from  land ;  they  stay  for  nought  st 

But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.  How  now !  a  maaman  I  Why,  them 
peevish  sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  wsft* 

AntTE.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for 
a  rope. 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose  and  what  end. 

Dro.  8.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon. 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir.  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  tnis  matter  at  more 
leisure,  im 

And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight ; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That 's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats :  let  her  send  it.    !« 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  tne  street 
And  that  shall  bail  me.  Hie  thee,  slave,  be 
lel 


On,  officer,  to  prison  tiU  it  come. 

[Exeunt  [2.  Merchant,  Angelo,  Offi- 
cer,  and  Ant.  E.]. 
Dro.  8.  To   Adriana!    That   is  where  we 
din'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband. 
She  is  too  big,'  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass.       lu 
Thither  I  must,  altnongh  against  my  will. 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  II.  The  houu  of  Antipholus  qf  Ephe- 

8US.] 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ah.  Luciana^  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Mightst  tnou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eve 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest  ?  Yea  or  no  r 

Look'd  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  sad  or  merrily  ? 
What  observation  mad^st  thou  in  this  case       « 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  \aa  face  ? 
Luc.  First  he  deni'd  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
Adr.  He  meant  he  aid  me  none ;  the  more 

ray  spite. 
Luc.  Then  swore  he  that  he  was  a  stranger 

here. 
Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  for- 
swom  he  were.  i» 

Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you  he  begcr'd  of 

me. 
Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempi  thy 

love? 
Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  ought 
move.  1* 

First  he  did  praise  mv  beauty,  then  my  speech. 
Adr.  Didst  speak  him  fair  ? 
Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  ton^e,  though  not  ray  heart,  shall  have  his 

will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
ni-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere ; 
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Vieioiw,  ungentle*  foolish,  Uunt,  nnkind,        n 
SCknuitioal  in  makiD^,  worse  in  mind. 
Luc,  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  snch  a 
one? 
No  etil  lost  is  wailed  when  it  is  gone. 
Adr,  Ah,  but  I  think  him  better  than  I 
say,  M 

And  yet  wonld   herein  others'   eyes  were 
wone. 
Fsr  from  her  nest  the  lapwing:  cries  away. 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue 
do 


Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  8.  Here!   go'   the  desk,  the  purse  I 

Sweet,  now,  make  haste. 
Imc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  S,  Bv  running  fast. 

Adr,  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  Is  he 
weUft  SI 

Dro.  8,  No,  he 's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than 
heU. 
A  deril  in  an  ererlasting  garment  hath  him ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rou|:h :  m 

A  wolf,  na^,  worse,  a  fellow  all  m  buff ; 
A  ba^k-fnend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one   that 

eountermands 
The  passages  of   alleys,  ereeks,  and  narrow 

lands; 
A  bound  that  runs  counter  and  yet  draws  dry> 

foot  well ; 
One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor 
souls  to  hell.  40 

Adr.  WhT,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dro.  8.  1  do  not  know  the  matter;  he  is 

'rested  on  the  case. 
Adr.    What,  is  he  arrested?    Tell  me  at 

whose  suit. 
-Dro.  8.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he   is 
arrested  well: 
But  he 's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that 
can  I  tell.  a 

Will  yoQ  send  him,  mistress,  redemption,  the 
money  in  his  desk  ? 
Adr,  Qo  fetch  it,  sister.  This  I  wonder  at, 
[Exit  Luciana, 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt. 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 
Dro,  8.  Not  on  a  band  but  on  a  stronger 
thing,  M 

A  ehain,  a  chain  I  Do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 
Dro,  S.  No,  no,  the  bell ;  't  is  time  that  I 
were  gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  dock 
strikes  one. 
Adr.  The  hours  come  back  I  That  did  I  neyer 
hear.  u 

Dro.  8,  O,  yes ;  if  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant, 

*a  tunis  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr,  As  if  Hme  were  in  debt  I  How  fondly 

dost  thou  reason  t 
Dro.  8.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt  and  owes 
more  than  he 's  worth  to  season. 
Nsy,  he  *s  a  thief  too ;  have  you  not  heard  men 


That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and 
day?  ao 

If  'a  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the 
way, 

Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a 
day? 

Re-enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio ;  there 's  the  money,  bear 

it  straight, 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. 
Come,  sister ;  I  am  pressed  down  with  conceit  — 
Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury.  es 

[Exeunt, 

[Scsjsm  HI.  A  public  place,] 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant,  8,  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth 

salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend  ; 
And  erery  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me  ;  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ;      s 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy. 
Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop 
And  showed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for 

me 
And  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaynary  wiles,  lo 

And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  8,  Master,  here  *8  the  gold  yon  sent  me 
for.  What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old 
Adam  newjutparell'd  ? 

Ant.8.  What  gold  is  this?  WhatAdamdost 
thou  mean  ?  is 

Dro.  8.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Para- 
dise, but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison ;  he 
that  goes  in  the  calf's  skin  that  was  killed  for  the 
Prodigal :  he  that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an 
evil  angel,  and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty,  [m 

Ant.  8.  I  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  8.  No?  Why,  't  is  a  plain  case  :  he  that 
went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the 
man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives 
them  a  bob  and  'rests  them ;  he,  sir,  that 
takes  pitv  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  fss 
suits  of  onrance ;  he  that  sets  up  nis  rest  to  do 
more  erploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  o.  What,  thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  8.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it  that  breaks  [si 
his  band  ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going 
to  bed  and  says,  6k>d  give  you  ^ood  rest ! 

Ant.  8,  Well,  sir,  there  rest  m  your  foolery. 
Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  May  we 
be  gone  ?  m 

Dro.  8.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  ^rou  word  an 
hour  since  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth 
to-night ;  and  then  were  you  hind'red  by  the 
sergeant,  to  tarry  for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  [«o 
are  the  angels  that  you  sent  for  to  deliver  you. 

Ant,  8.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions. 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 
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Enter  a  Coctbtezak. 

C&wr,  Wen  met,  well  met.  Master  Antipholiia. 
I  see,  sir.  joa  hmre  foand  the  eoldsmith  now.  «« 
Is  that  the  chain  yen  promis^  me  to-<ia7  ? 

Ant,  8.  Satan,  aToid !  I  charge  thee,  tempt 
me  not. 

Dro,  S.  Master,  b  this  Mistress  Satan? 

Ant.  8,  It  is  the  deril.  w 

Dro,  8,  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  deril^s 
dam,  and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light 
wench ;  and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches 
say,  ^'  Qod  damn  me ;  "  that 's  as  much  to  say, 
God  make  me  a  light  wench.  It  is  written, 
they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light ;  lis^t  [u 
banlenectof  fire,  and  fire  will  bom:  a^o,  light 
wenches  will  bom.  Come  not  near  her. 

Cour.  Your   man  and   yoa  are  marrelloos 
merry,  sir. 
Win  yon  go  with  me  ?    We  ^U  mend  oar  dinner 
here?  «> 

Dro,  8,  Master,  if  yon  do,  expect  spoon-meat ; 
or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant,  8.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro,  8,  Marr^.  he  must  hare  a  long  spoon 
that  must  eat  with  the  devil.  « 

Ant,  8,  AToid  then,  fiend  I  What  teU*st  thou 
me  of  snpping  ? 
Thon  art,  as  yon  are  all,  a  sorceress. 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  and  be  gone. 

Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at 
dinner^ 
Or,  for  mv  diamond,  the  chain  you  promised,  n 
And  I  ni  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  yon. 

Dro.  8.  S<nne  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of 
one*s  nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ; 

But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain,  n 
Blaster,  be  wise ;  an  if  vou  give  it  her, 
The  devil  wiU  shake  ner  chain  and  fright  us 
with  it. 

Cour,  l^  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the 
chain. 
I  hope  yon  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so  ? 

Ant.  8.  Avaunt,  thou  witch  I  Come,  Dromio, 
let  uej?o.  M 

Dro.  8.   Fiv  pride,  says  the  peacock :  mis- 
tress, that  von  know. 

[Exeunt  [Ant,  8.  and  Dro.  8.]. 

Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promised  me  a  chain.       » 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The^  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage, 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  en- 
trance. 90 
Belike  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 
And  teU  his  wife  that,  being  lunatic, 
He  msh^d  into  my  house  and  took  perforce     w 
My  ring  away.   This  course  I  fittest  choose  ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.       [Exit.] 


Of, 
Dro, 


I  IScBint  IV.  A  street.] 

I  JE^pitcrAimPHOLrsof  Ephesosaw/eAeOmcEB. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  wiU  not  break 
awav. 
I  ^U  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  mneh  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  ^rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day. 
And  wiU  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger.         » 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Epheras, 
I  teU  yoo,  HwiU  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Ephesus  tcitk  a  rope*9-end. 

Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  l»ings  the 

mone^. 
How  now,  sir !  have  yon  that  I  sent  you  for? 
Dro.  E.  Here  ^s  that,  I  warrant  you,  wiU  ptj 
them  alL  i» 

Ant.  E.  But  where  *s  the  naoney  ? 
Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  numey  for  the 

rc»e. 
Ant,  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  s 

rope? 
Dro.  E,  I  ^U  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at 

the  rate. 
Ant,  E,  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 
home  ?  u 

Dro.  E.  To  a  ropers  end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end 
am  I  returned. 
Ant.  E,  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  wiU  welcome 
you.  [Beatiftg  Aim.] 

'.  Good  sb,  be  patient. 
ro,  E,  Nay,  ^tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I 
am  in  adversity.  n 

Of,  Good,  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 
Dro.E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain !  » 
Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but 
blows,  and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may 
prove  it  by  my  long  ^ears.  I  have  served  him  [» 
m>m  the  nour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant, 
and  have  nothing  at  his  hands  for  my  service 
but  blows.  When  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with 
beating ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with 
beating :  I  am  wakM  with  it  when  I  sleep ;  [» 
raised  with  it  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors 
with  it  when  I  go  from  home ;  welcomed  home 
with  it  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my 
shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat :  and,  I 
think,  when  he  hath  lam'd  me,  I  shall  beg  [*• 
with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Enter  Adriava,  Luciaka,  the   CouRTKEAy, 
and  a  Schoolmaster  caWd  PiKCH. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife  is  coming 

yonder. 
Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respice  Jinem.  respect  your 
end;  or  rather,  to  prophesy  like  tne  parrot,  [*i 
**  beware  the  rope's-end." 
Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  stiU  talk  ?    [Beating him.] 
Cour.  How  say  you  now?    Is. not  your  bus- 
band  mad? 
Adr.  His  inciviUty  confirms  no  less. 
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Good  Doctor  Pineh,  yon  are  a  oonjnrer ;  m 

EitabHsh  him  in  his  tme  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  joa  what  yon  will  demand. 
Lee  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Om,  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy ! 
Piuk,  Oire  me  yonr  hand  and  let  me  teel 
yonr jralse.  » 

Ant,  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  yonr 
•ar.  {Striking  kim.\ 

Pinch,  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  noosed  within 
this  man. 
To  Tseld  possession  to  my  holy  prayers 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight. 
I  eoQJore  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven  I      w 
Ant.  E.  Pbace,  doting  wizard,  peace  I   I  am 

not  mad. 
Adr,  O,  that  thoa  wert  not,  poor  distressed 

ionll 
Ant,  E,  Ton  minion,  yon,  are  these  yonr  ons- 
tomers? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  uid  feast  it  at  m^  house  to-day,  « 

Whilst  npon  me  the  gmlty  doors  were  shut 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adr.  O  husband,  Qod  doth  know  yon  dinM 
at  home; 
Where  would  yon  had  remained  until  this  time, 
9Vm  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  shame ! 
Am.  E.  DinM  at  home  I  Thou  villain,  what 
•say est  thou  ?  71 

Dro.  E,  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at 

home. 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lockM  up  and  I 

shut  out  ? 
Dro.  E.  Perdit,  your  doors  were  lock*d  and 

yon  shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me 
there  ?  » 

Dro.  E,  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reviled  you 

there. 
Aid.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 

and  scorn  me? 
l>ro.  E,  Gertes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal 

soom'd  yon. 
Afd.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart-from 

thence? 
Dro.  E,  In  verity  yon  did ;  my  bones  bear 
witness,  m 

Hut  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr,  Is^t  food  to  soothe  him  in  these  con- 

.  traries? 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame.  The  fellow  finds  his 
vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Am,  E,  Hon  hast  suborned  the  goldsmith 
to  arrest  me.  •• 

Adr,  Alas,  I  sent   you   money  to  redeem 
you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E,  Money  by  me  !  Heart  and  good-will 
you  might, 
Bot  simly,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Ani,  E.  Went*8t  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse 
of  dneats  ?  m 

Adr,  He  came  to  me  and  I  delivered  it. 
Imc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she 
did. 


Dro,  E,  Qod  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me 
witness 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  1 
Pinch,  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  pos- 
sessed; w 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks. 
They  must  be  bound  and  laid  m  some  dark 
room. 
Ant,  E,  Say.  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me 
forth  tOKday? 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 
Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee 
f6rth.                                                        100 
Dro,  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no 
gold; 
But  I  confess,  sir^  that  we  were  lockM  out. 
Adr,  Dissembling  villain,  thonspeak^st  false 

in  both. 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in 
all 
And  art  confederate  with  a  danmed  pack       los 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me  ; 
But  with  these  nails  I  '11  pluck  out  these  false 

eyes 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

Enter  three  or  four,  and  qffer  to  bind  him.  He 
strives. 

Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him !  Let  him  not 

come  near  me. 
Pinch,  More  company  I  The  fiend  is  strong 
within  him.  no 

Luc.  Ay  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he 

looks  I 
Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me  ?  Thou 
gaoler,  thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner.  Wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

OP^.  Masters,  let  him  go.     ^  u« 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  yon  shall  not  have  him. 
Pinch.  Go  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic 
too.  [They  q^er  to  bind  Dro,  E.] 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  offi- 
cer? 
HBMt  thou  delight  to  see  a  vrretched  man 
Do  outra^  and  disi>leasure  to  himself  ? 

€^.  He  is  my  prisoner ;  if  I  let  him  go,     im 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr,  I  will  discharge  thee  e*er  I  go  from  thee. 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor 
And.  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  oay  it. 
Gk>oa  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey  d    im 
Home  to  my  house.  O  most  unhappy  day  I 
Ant.  E,  O  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 
Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  nere  enrred  in  bond 

for  you. 
Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain  I  wherefore  dost 

thou  mad  me  ? 
Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ?  Be 
mad,  good  master  ;  cry  ^'  The  devil  1  ^^  ut 

Luc.  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they 

talk! 
Adr.  Go  bear  him  hence.  Sister,  go  you  with 
me. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 

[Exeunt  all  but  Adriana,  Luciano^ 
Officer^  and  Courtezan. 
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Off,  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith.  Do  yoa  know 

him?  us 

Adr.  I  know  the  man.  What  is  the  som  he 

owes? 
Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 
Adr,  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

O^.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adr,  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had 

it  not. 
Cover,  When  as  your  husband  all  in  rage  to- 
day 1«0 
Came  to  my  house  and  took  away  my  ring  — 
The  ring  I  saw  unon  his  finp^er  now  —    ' 
Straight  after  dia  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 
Adr,  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it. 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is. 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large.        t«« 

l&nitr  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  winK  hU  rapier 
drawfiy  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Luc,  God,  for  thy  mercy!   they  are  loose 

again. 
Adr,  And  come  with  naked  swords. 
Let  *s  call  more  help  to  have  them  bound  again. 
Off.  Away!  they'UkiUus. 

[Exeunt  all  [hut  Ant.  S,  and  Dro.  S,] 

as  fast  as  may  be^  frighted. 

Ant,  8,  I  see  these  witches  are  afraid  of 

swords.  181 

Dro,  8.  She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran 

fromyon. 
Ant.  8.  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  stuff 
from  thence; 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  8.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night;  they 
will  surely  do  us  no  narm.  Tou  saw  they  [u* 
speak  us  fair,  give  us  gold ;  methinks  they  are 
such  a  mntle  nation  that,  but  for  the  mountain 
of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still  and  turn 
witch.  160 

Ant.  8.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the 
town; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard. 

[EKeunt. 

ACT  V 

SOBNB  I.   [A  street  h^ore  a  Priory.] 

Enter  Second  Mbbchamt  and  Akoblo. 

Ana.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  that  I  have  hindered  you; 
But,  I  protest,  he  haa  the  chain  of  me. 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  denv  it. 

2.  Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteemM  here  in 
the  city  ? 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir,         a 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city. 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

2.  Mer.  Speak  soft^ ;  yonder,  as  I  think,  he 
walks. 

Enter  Aittipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Dbomio  of 
Syracuse. 

Ang.  ^Tis  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his 
neck  10 


Which  he  fonwore  most  monstrooslv  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me.  I  HI  speak  to  him. 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonaer  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and 

trouble; 
And,  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself,    u 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain  which  now  you  wear  so  openly. 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 
""      '  '  -     -. .  honest  fr* 


You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend. 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy,        *• 
Had  hoisted  sail  and  put  to  sea  to-dajr. 
This  chain  von  had  of  me ;  can  you  deny  it  f 
Ant.  8.  I  think  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it 
2,  Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir,  and  forswore 

it  too. 
Ant.  8.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it  or  forswear 
it?  » 

2.  Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know^st, 
did  hear  thee. 
Vie  on  thee,  wretch !  *T  is  pity  that  thou  Uv'it 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 
Ant,  8,  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me 
thus. 
I  *11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty       » 
Agamst  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar*st  stand. 
2,  Mer.  I  oare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  vil- 
lain. [They  dram. 

Enter  Abbiana,  Luciana,  the  Coubtezan  and 
others. 


Adr.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God*s  sake! 
He  is  mad. 
Some  get  within  him  ;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dro.  8.  Run,  master,  run;  for  Goa*s  sake,* 
take  a  house !  *• 

This  is  some  priory.    In,  or  we  are  spoiled  ! 

[Exeunt  Ant.  8.  and  Dro.  8.  to  the 
Priory, 

Enter  the  Ladt  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  people.    Wherefore  throng 

you  hither  ? 
Adr,  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband 
hence. 
Let  us  come  in.  that  we  may  bind  him  fast     «• 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 
Ana.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 
2,  mer,  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on 

him. 
Abb,  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the 

man? 
Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour, 
sad,  u 

And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But  till  this  afternoon  his  passion 
Ne^er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 
Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck 
ofsea? 
Buried  some  dear  friend?  Hath  not  else  his 
eye  •• 

Stray M  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  i>revailing  much  in  j^outhful  men. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  hberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  tor 
Adr,  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
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Nimely,  lome  lore  that  drew  him  oft  £rom 


Abb.  Yon  should  for  that  hsye  reprehended 
him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  rongh  enoneh. 

Adr,  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let 
me. 

Abb,  Hafkly,  in  priTste. 

Adr,  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  enough*  i 

Adr.  It  was  the  oopy  of  our  oonferenoe. 
In  bed  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board  he  ted  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Akoe,  It  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ;  as 

Id  oompaay  I  often  glanoed  it ; 
Stall  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Ahb,  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was 


The  Tenom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth,  fo 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hind'red  br  thr  railing, 
And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  fight. 
T1ious^*sth]S  meat  was  saucM  with  thy  up- 

bnudimgs; 
Unquiet  meaJs  make  ill  digestions, 
Tbweof  the  rasing  fire  of  f ever  bied ;  n 

And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  lay'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy 

brawls: 
Sweet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair,       m 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  nale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  lif e-preserring  rest 
To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast. 
Hie  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits         w 
Hsth  sear'd  thy  husband  frcnn  the  use  of  wits. 

Lac  She  nerer  reprehended  him  but  mildly. 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  ana 
^     wildly. 
Why  bear  yon  these  rebukes  and  answer  not  ? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  mv  own  reproof,  m 
Good  people,  enter  and  lay  hola  on  him. 

Abb,  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr,  Then  let  your  eerrants  bring  my  hua- 
band  forth. 

Abb.  Neither.    He  took  this  place  for  sane- 

And  it  shall  pririlege  him  from  your  hands     « 
TEU  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assavine  it. 

Adr.  I  wiQ  attend  my  nusband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  lus  sickness  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  win  hare  no  attorney  but  myself ;  loo 

And  therefore  let  me  hare  him  home  with  me. 

^166.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 
TiD  I  have  us*d  the  approved  means  I  have. 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  pray- 
ers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again.  los 

u isa  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order. 
Therefore  dgMut  imd  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr,  I  wiu  not  henee  and  leave  my  husband 


And  ill  it  doth  beeeem  your  holiness  uo 

To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abo,  Be  quiet  and  depart ;  thou  shalt  not 

have  him.  ^  [Exit.] 

Luc,  Complain  unto  the  Duke  of  this  indig- 

ni^. 
Adr,  Come,  go.    I  wiU  fall  prostrate  at  his 
feet 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers      uf 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  penon  hither 
And  take  perforce  mv  husband  from  the  abbess. 
B,  Mer,  Dj  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five. 
Anon,  I  *m  sure,  the  Duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale,  im 

The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution. 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 
Ana.  Upon  what  cause  ? 
2,  Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusian  mer- 
chant. 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay  us 

Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 
Ang,  See  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold 

his  death. 
Luc.  Kneel  to  the  Duke  before  he  pass  the 
abbey. 

ErUer   Duke    [attended\y   and  JEtGnsom   bare- 
headed y  with  the  Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Tet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly,  uo 
H  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  lum, 
He  shall  not  die  ;  so  much  we  tender  him. 
Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  Duke,  against  the 

abbess  1 
Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady ; 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong,  us 
Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus, 
my  husband, 
Who  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had. 
At  your  important  letters,  —  this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madnees  took  him  ; 
That    desperately   he   hurried    through    the 
street,  —  i«o 

With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,  — 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
Bj  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearii^  thence 
Rmgs,  peweU,  any  thing  hu  rage  old  like. 
Once  did  I  get  bun  bound  and  sent  him  home, 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went    i«« 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  tne  guard  of  him ; 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself,       iso 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 
Met  us  again  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas*d  us  away,  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
W^  came  again  to  bind  them.  Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ;    lu 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gntes  on  us. 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 
Nor  send  him  forth  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  Duke,  with  thy  com- 
mand 
Let  him  be  brought  forth  and  borne  hence  for 
help.  iM 

Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  servM  me  in 
my  wars, 
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And  I  to  thee  enga^'d  a  prince's  word. 
When  thon  didst  make  hun  master  of  thy  bed. 
To  do  him  aU  the  grace  and  good  I  could. 
Go,  some  of  yon,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate      t« 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Messengeb. 

Mess,  O  siistreas,  mistress,  shift  and  save 

yourself! 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brandis 

of  fire ;  »" 

And  erer.  as  it  blaz*d,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  piuls  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him  and  the 

while 
His  man  with  scissorB  nicks  him  like  a  fool,   m 
And  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 
Adr.  Peace,  fool  I  thy  master  and  his  num 

are  here, 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Mess,  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true  ; 
I  have  not  breathM  almost  since  I  did  see  it.  ui 
He  cries  for  yon,  and  tows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face  and  to  disfigure  you. 

[Cry  toithin. 
Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  him,  mistress,    fly,  be 

gone ! 
Duke.  Comcj  stand   bv  me;   fear  nothing. 

Ghiard  with  halberds !  iw 

Adr,  Ay  me,  it  is  my  husband  I  Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  inrisible. 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  he^s  there,  past  thought  of  human 

reason. 

Enter  AimPHOLUS  of  Ephesus  and  Dboboo  of 
Ephesus. 

Ant,  E.  Justice,  most   gracious   Duke,  O, 
grant  me  justice !  ^  loo 

Even  K>r  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thv  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
JEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me 
dote,  ,  »» 

I  see  my  son  Antipholus  and  Dromio. 
Ant,  E,  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that 
woman  there ! 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife. 
That  hath  abus^  and  dishonoured  me 
Even  in  the  strei^^  and  height  of  injury  t     «» 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on 
me. 
Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me 

just. 
Ant.  E,  This  day,  great  Duke,  she  shut  the 
doors  upon  me. 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house.  «« 
Duke.  A  grievous  fault  1  Say,  woman,  didst 

thou  so? 
Adr.  No,  my  good  lord.  Myself,  he,  and  my 
sister 


To-da^  did  dine  together.  So  befall  my  soul 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal ! 

Luc,  Ne*er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on 
night,  04 

But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth ! 

Ang,  O  perjured  woman !  They  are  both  tor- 
sworn. 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant.  E,  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say. 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine,  m 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lockM  me  out  this  day  from  dinner. 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with 

ner. 
Could  witness  it.  for  he  was  with  me  then ;    ^ 
Who  |>arted  witn  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porpentine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him.  In  the  street  imet  him  ni 
And  in  his  company  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjured  goldsmith  swear  me 

down 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain, 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not ;  for  the  which 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer.  tat 

I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  pheasant  home 
For  certam  ducats ;  he  with  none  retumM. 
Then  fairly  I  bes|X)ke  the  officer 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met  «» 

My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates.  Along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd 

villam, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hoUow-eyM,  sharp-looking  wretch,  mo 
A  living  dead  man.  This  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And,  gaxing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  with  no  face,  as  *t  were,  outfacing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  poesess'd.  Then  all  together  m« 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  to- 
gether ; 
Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder. 
I  gained  my  freedom,  and  immediately  uo 

Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness 

with  him,  to* 

That  he  diuM  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 

Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee  or  no  ? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in 
here. 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

2,  Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn  these  ears 
of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  ohidn  of  him  mp 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  nxsat ; 
And  thereupon  I  drew  mjr  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 
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Ant,  E,  I  never  came  within  these  abbey- 
wallt,  MS 

Nor  erer  didst  thoa  draw  thy  sword  on  me. 
I  neTer  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  falae  yon  burden  me  withal. 
Ditke,  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is 
thisi 
I  think  3ron  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup.      rn 
If  here  you  housed  him,  here  he  would  have 

been. 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. 
Yoa  say  ha  din*d  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Draies  that  saying.   Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 
Dro,  E.  Sir}  he  din'd  with  her  there,  at  the 
Porpentme.  an 

CW.  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd 

that  rin|r. 
Am,  E.  *T  u  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had 

of  her. 
Ihike,  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey 

here? 
Com',  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your 

grace. 
Dukt.  Why,  this  b  strange.  Oo  call  the  ab- 
bess hither.  tM 
I  think  you  are  all  mated  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  one  to  the  Abbess, 
^£ge.  Most   mighty  Duke,    vouchsafe    me 
meak  a  word. 
Hsply  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life 
And  My  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 
Dvke,  Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou 
wilt.  ^    «« 

J5gt,  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  called  Antipho- 
1ns? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman,  Dromio  ? 
Dro,  E,  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman, 
sir, 
oQt  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cordsi 
Now  am  I  Dromio  anid  his  man  nnbouna.       tso 
^igt,  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 
•Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by 
yon; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
Too  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 
^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me?  Ton 
know  me  well.  tM 

Ant,  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  till  now. 
^Ege,  O,  grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw 
meUot, 
And  careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand 
Hare  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.  «m 
Bat  teQ  me  yet.  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 
Aiit,E,  Neither. 
^Bge,  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 
Dro.  E,  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

/ISpc.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 
Dro,  E,  Ay,  sir,  but  I  am  sure  I  do-not ;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him.  aoc 

^ge,  Kot  know  my  voice!    O  time's  ex- 
tremity. 
Hast  thou  so  craek'd  and  splitted  my  poor 

tooffue 
la  teren  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  kev  of  nntun'd  cares  ?  sio 
Tkooffa  now  this  gnunea  face  of  mine  be  hid 


In  ss^p-consnming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Tet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left,  a» 
Mv  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear. 
AU  these  old  witnesses  —  I  cannot  err  ~ 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant,  E,  1  never  saw  mj  fatner  in  my  life,  u* 

^ffe.  But  seven  years  smoe,  in  Syracnsa,  boy. 
Thou  know'st  we  parted ;  but  perhaps,  my  son, 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E,  The  Duke  and  Jl  that  know  me  in 
the  city 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  ne'er  saw  Svracusa  in  my  life.  su 

Duke,  I  teU  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholas, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Sjrracnsa. 
I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Re-enter  AhB^sSy  with  Aktipholus  of  Syracuse 
and  Dromio  of  Sjrracuse. 

Abb,  Most'mighty  Duke,  behold  a  man  much 

wrong'd.  [AM  gather  to  see  them,    uo 

Adr,  1  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  de- 

ceive  me. 
Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the 
other; 
And  so  of  these.  Which  b  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?  Who  deciphers  them  ? 
Dro,  S,  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him 
away.  8» 

Dro,  E,  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;   pray,  let  me 

stay. 
Ant,  S.  JSgeon  art  thou  not?   or  else  his 

ghost? 
Dro.  S,  O,  mv  old  master  t  Who  hath  bound 

him  here? 
Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his 
bonds 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty.  mo 

Soeak,  old  iEgeon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  call'd  Emilia 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons. 
O,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  JEgeon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  ironilia !  ms 

.^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  JSmilia. 
If  thou  art  she.  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 
Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum  he  and  I 
And  the  twin  Dromio  all  were  taken  up ;        sw 
But  by  and  by  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
What  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in.  >» 

Duke,  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story 
right. 
These  two  Antipholuses,  these  two  so  like, 
And  theee  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,  — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea,  — 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children,  mo 

Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first  ? 
Ant.  8.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 
Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which 
is  which. 
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Ant.  E.  I  CAme  from  Corinth,  my  most  gra- 
cioiiB  lord,  —  «« 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 
Ant,  E,  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most 
famous  warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  unele. 
Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me 

to-day  ? 
Ant,  8,  I,  gentle  mistress. 
Adr,  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

Ant.  E,  No :  I  say  nay  to  that.  »n 

Ant,  8,  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
Did  call  me  brother.  [To  Luc,]  What  I  told  you 

then, 
I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good  ;      »» 
If  tms  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 
Ang,  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had 

of  me. 
Ant.  S,  I  think  it  be,  sir  ;  I  deny  it  not. 
Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  cluun  arrested 

me. 
Ana.  I  think  I  did,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not.        no 
Aar,  I  sent  yon  money,  sir,  to  be  joxa  bail. 
By  Dromio ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 
Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 
Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  receiyM  from 
you 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me.       ms 
I  see  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta*en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  these  errors  are  arose. 
Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father 

here. 
Dt^.  It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his 
life.  3»o 

Cow.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from 

you. 
Ant.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks 

for  my  good  cheer. 
Abb.  Renowned  Duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the 
pains 
To  firo  with  us  into  the  abbey  here 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes ; 


'  And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place,       m 
I  That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
;  Haye  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  we  shall  make  fuU  satistsction. 
Thirty-three  years  haye  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  and  till  this  present  hour   *n 
My  heavy  burden  ne*er  deliverod. 
The  Duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both. 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossips*  feast,  and  go  with  me ;  *» 

After  so  long  grief,  such  nativiW  I 
Duke.  With  aU  my  heart,  I'U  gossip  at  this 
feast. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ant.  8^  Ant.  K., 
Dro.  5.,  and  Dro.  E. 
Dro.  8.  Master,  shall  I  go  fetch  your  stuff 

fpom  shipboard  ? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of   mine  hsst 

thou  embark'd  ? 
Dro.  8.  Your  goods  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  b 
the  Centaur.  •!« 

Ant.  8.  He  speaks  to  me.  I  am  your  master, 
Dromio. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we  'U  look  to  that  anon. 
Embrace  thy  brother  there ;  reknce  with  him. 
[Exeunt  [Ant.  8.  and  Ant,  E.]. 
Dro.  8.  There  is  a  fat  mend  at  your  masters 
house. 
That  kitohen*d  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner ;  «u 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not 
my  brother. 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-fao*d  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  ? 
Dro.  8.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder.         4m 
Dro.  E.  That  *s  a  question :  how  shall  we  try 

it? 
Dro.  8.  We  'U  draw  cuts  for  the  senior ;  till 

then  lead  thou  first. 
Dro.  E.  Nay,  then,  thus : 
We   came   into  the  worid  like   brother  and 

brother; 
And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [Exeunt.    «» 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

Notext  of  this  pUyexists  earlier  than  thatinthe  First  Folio,  and  on  it  the  present  edition  is  based. 
The  title  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  PaUculis  Tamia  (1598),  and  the  internal  evidenoe  points  to 
a  itUl  earlier  date.  Estimates  have  varied  from  1591  to  1595.  The  metrical  evidenoe  is  ambig^noas. 
Rimes  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  Love^$  Labour '«  Lost  and  some  other  early  plays ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  oocuxrenoe  of  doggerel  lines,  of  verses  rimed  alternately,  and  of  sonnets,  points 
to  the  earliest  group.  To  these  should  be  added  the  unskilf  ulness  of  iJie  denouement,  and  the 
presence  of  what  appear  to  be  first  sketches  of  characters  and  devices  which  are  elaborated  in 
later  plays.  Such  are  the  contrast  of  the  two  heroines ;  the  clowns ;  and  the  scene  in  which  Julia 
imwmm  her  suitors  with  her  maid.  None  of  the  supposed  references  to  current  events  or  publi- 
oatioiis  is  of  weight  as  evidence ;  and  the  theory  that  the  play  was  written  at  two  different  times 
bas  received  little  support. 

The  most  important  source  so  far  found  for  the  plot  is  in  the  story  of  the  shepherdess  Felismena 
in  Dictna  Enamorada,  a  collection  of  romances  in  Spanish  by  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  published  in 
1542.  No  printed  English  version  of  Diana  appeared  before  that  of  Bartholomew  Tonge  in  1598, 
hot  this  had  ensted  in  manuscript  since  about  1582.  Other  manuscript  versions  were  in  existence, 
•0  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Shakespeare  knew  the  story  from  this  source. 
Fnither,  it  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain*  that  the  lost  play  called  Fdix  and  Philiomena, 
which  was  acted  at  Greenwidi  in  1584,  may  have  dealt  with  the  same  theme. 

Felismena  in  Montemayor's  romance  corresponds  to  Shakespeare's  Julia,  and  Felix  to  Proteus ; 
and  it  is  Julia's  part  of  the  plot  that  is  found  in  the  Spanish  tale.  The  courtship  of  Felismena 
bj  Fdiz  is  much  more  minutely  described  in  the  novel,  but  its  general  character  is  retained  by 
the  dramatist  The  scene  in  which  Lucetta  offers  Proteus's  letter  to  Julia  follows  closely  the 
Mtion  of  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  original.  The  sending  of  Proteus  to  court,  Julia's  fol- 
lowing him  in  disguise  as  a  man,  the  scene  in  which  she  overhears  the  serenade  to  her  rival,  her 
taking  service  with  Proteus  as  a  page  and  being  sent  to  Silvia  as  a  messenger,  her  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  her  own  case  in  her  conversation  with  Proteus,  her  diecussion  of  the  awkward- 
aaM  of  her  position  when  she  is  sent  to  plead  with  Silvia  against  her  own  interest,  her  report  of 
ber  ova  beauty  to  her  rival,  and  Silvia's  distrust  of  Proteus  because  of  his  unfaithfulness  to  his 
fiat  love,  are  the  main  features  in  which  the  play  follows  the  romance.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie 
cbataoter  of  Valentine  is  completely  absent  in  Montemayor,  so  that  Proteus's  treachery  in  friend- 
•Up  IS  no  part  of  his  character  in  the  noveL  Moreover,  Gelia,  who  corresponds  to  Shakespeare's 
SiHa,  falls  in  love  with  the  disguised  Felismena  (as  Olivia  does  with  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night)  ^ 
and  finding  her  love  unreciprocated,  voluntarily  ends  her  life.  The  events  by  which  Felix  and 
Fefismeaa  are  finally  brought  together  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  closing  scenes  of  I%e  Two 
GfVtUmetL 

A  volume  of  Englische  Comedien  und  Tragedien  published  in  Germany  in  1620  oontains  a 
pUy  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Silvia  plot  of  the  present  comedy.  It  is  a  crude  German 
>«pnidaetion  of  an  English  tragedy  now  lost,  which  had  been  performed  by  English  actors  in 
QermMBj,  In  it  Julius  corresponds  to  Proteus,  Romulus  to  Valentine,  and  Hippolyta  to  Silvia. 
The  play  ends  with  the  killing  of  Julius  by  Romulus,  and  the  suicides  of  Romulus  and  Hippolyta. 
*t  is  quite  poasible  that  the  orig^imd  was  the  PhiUipo  and  Hewpdyto  mentioned  in  Henslowe's 
^ary,  and  that  it  formed  the  source  of  that  part  of  Shakespeare's  plot  which  deals  with  the  re- 
l«tioiis  of  Proteus  and  Silvia  to  Valentine. 

The  alleged  reminiscences  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  Brookes's  Roineu$  and  Juliet  are  unim- 
portttt. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE] 


DVKS  [or  MiLAx],  father  to  SOrm. 

^JJJ^  }  tht  two  O«otto««i. 

Aimuao,  father  to  Proteus. 
Tmnuo,  a  fooUab  rival  to  Valeotioe. 
iBajuuNTB,  agent  for  SUTia  in  her  eeeape. 
Hoer,  where  Jnlia  lodgea. 
Valentime. 


OuTLAWi,  with  Val 


SnED,  a  downiah  ao-vant  to  Valenfinfi 
Lavscs,  the  like  to  Proceoa. 
pAjmnvo,  aerraut  to  Antonio 

JruA,  beloved  of  Pktjteoa. 
BiLTLL,  belored  of  Valentfaie. 
Ldgbtza,  waiting  woman  to  Jnlia. 


[Serranta,  Mttikiana.] 


[Bern :  Venma  ;  MUan  ;  and  in  a  fend  on  thefrotUiert  pf  Jfonlva.] 


ACT  I 

Scene  L  [Verona,  An  open  place,] 

Enter  VAi^BirmrB  and  Pboteus. 

Vol.  Ceaae  to  persuade,  my  loring  Proteus. 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Were  *t  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  elanoes  of  thy  honoured  loTe, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company  • 

To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad 
Than,  liyine  dully  slunardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thr  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  lor^st,  love  still  and  thrive 

therein, 
Even  as  I  would  when  I  to  love  begin.  lo 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine, 
adieu! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  obiect  in  thy  travel. 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  haopiness 
When  thou  dost  meet  gooa  hap ;  and  in  thy 
danger,  u 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman.  Valentine. 

VcU,  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  sue- 

oess? 
Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love  I^U  pray  for 
thee.  so 

Vol.  That 's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep 
love. 
How  young  Leander  oro8s*d  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  That  *s  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love. 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 
Vol.   *T  is  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in 
love,  M 

And  yet  vou  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 
Pro.  Crfwp  the  boots  ?  Nay,  give  me  not  the 

boots. 
Vol,  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 
Pro.  What? 

Vol,  To  be  in  lore,  where  scorn  b  bought 
with  groans; 


Coy  looks  with  heari-flore  sighs;  one  fading 
moment's  mirth  » 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  whr  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished.  » 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me 

fool. 
Vol.  So,  by  your  cireumstanee,  I  fear  yon  *U 

prove. 
Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  Love. 
Va/.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  bv  a  fool,  *» 

Methinks;  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.   Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bod 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vai.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward 
bud  •» 

Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime 
And  ^  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes.  » 

But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  I  My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  conung,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 
Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valen- 
tine, w 
Vol.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend  ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine.         <» 
Pro.  All    happiness    bechanee    to   thee    in 

Milan! 
Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home  I  and  so  fare- 
weU.  ,  ,  [Exit. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love. 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  thetai  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all,  for  love.  » 
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Thou,  Julia,  tlioa  hast  metamorpbos'd  me, 
Made  me  neglect  my  itndies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good   ooimsel,    set  the    world   at 

nonght : 
Hade  wit  with  miBing  weak,  heart  siok  with 

thought. 

[Enter  Speed.] 

Speed,  &r  Proteus,  sare  you !  Saw  you  my 

master?  70 

Pro,  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark 

for  Milan. 
Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shippM 
already. 
And  I  have  playM  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed,  a  sheep  doth  yery  often  stray, 
Ab  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away.  n 

Speed.  Tou  conclude  that  my  master  is  a 
ih^herd,  then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 
Pro,  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  thenu  my  horns  are  his  horns, 
whether  I  waLe  or  sleep.  m 

Pro.  A  ailljjr  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 
Soeed.  This  prores  me  still  a  sheep. 
Pro,  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 
Speed,  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circnm- 
stai^.  80 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard  but  1 11  prove  it  by 
soother. 

Speed,  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and 
aot  the  sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my 
matter,  and  my  master  seeks  not  me :  therefore 
I  am  no  sheep.  n 

Pro,  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shep- 
herd ;  the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the 
■heep :  thou  for  wages  followest  thy  master ; 
thy  master  for  wages  follows  not  thee :  therefore 
thou  art  a  sheep.  m 

Speed,  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry 
-bsa." 

Pro.  Bnt^  dost  thou  hear  ?  gay'st  thou  my 

letter  to  Juha  f  too 

Speed,  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your 

letter  to  her,  a  lao'd  mutton,  and  she,  a  lac^d 

nmtton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my 

labour. 

Pro.  Here^s  too  small  a  pasture  for  such 

I       store  of  muttons.  im 

Speed,  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you 

'      vere  best  stick  her. 

,  Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray ;  *t  were 

b«st  pound  yon.  no 

Spised,  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve 
me  for  carrying  your  letter. 
I         Pro,  Tou  smstake;  I  mean  the  pound, —a 
pinfold. 
Speed,  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  Fold  it  over 
and  over,  lu 

T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to 
your  lover. 
Pro,  But  what  said  she  ? 
§ww/.  [Nodding,]  Ay. 

Fro.  Nod-ay ;  — why,  that  *s  noddy. 
,  Speed.  Tou  mistook,  sir.  I  say,  she  did  nod ; 

>Dd  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod,  and  I  say,  [ui 
I       "Ay." 
I  i>o.   And  that  set  together  is  noddy. 


Speed,  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set 
it  together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro,  No,  no;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing 
the  letter.  tt« 

Speed,  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to 
bear  wi<hyou. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed,  Marry,  sir,  the  letter,  very  orderly ; 
havmg  nothing  but  the  word  "  noddy  "  for  ray 
pains.  131 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick 
wit. 

Speed,  Andyet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro,  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief. 
What  said  she  ?  im 

Speed,  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and 
the  matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro,  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  What 
said  she  ?  i«o 

Speed,  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you  '11  hardly  win 
her. 

Pro,  Why,  couldst  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her  ? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all 
from  her,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  [i«c 
delivering  your  letter  j  and  being  so  hard  to  me 
that  brought  your  mmd,  I  fear  she  *11  prove  as 
hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind.  GKve  her  no 
token  but  stones,  for  she 's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What  said  she?  Nothing?  im 

Speed,  No,  not  so  much  as  Take  this  for 
thy  pains.ee  ^^  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank 
you,  you  have  testemed  me  ;  in  requital  where- 
of, henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself:  and 
so,  sir,  I  'U  commend  you  to  my  master.  im 

Pro.  Go.  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
wreck, 
YHiich  cannot  i>erish  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. 

[Exit  Speed.] 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger. 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines,       im 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

[Exit, 

ScEKE  II.  [The  same.  Garden  of  Julia'' 8  house.] 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  f  aU  in  love  ? 
Luc.  Ay.  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  un- 

heedtully. 
Jul.  Of  all  tne  fair  resort  of  gentlemen 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me,  « 

In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 
Luc.  PlessejovL  repeat  their  names,  I  'U  show 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 
Jul.  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Egla- 

mour  ? 
Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and 
fine ;  10 

But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 
Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Meroatio  ? 
Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so 
so. 
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Jul,  What  thiiik*st  thoa  of  the  gentle  Pro- 
tens? 
Luc,  Lord,  Lord  I  to  see  what  f ollj  reigns  in 
nsl  IS 

Jul,  How  now  I  what  means  this  passion  at 

his  name? 
Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam;   'tis  a  passing 
shame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 
Luc.  Then  thus :  of  many  good  I  think  him 
beet.  SI 

Jul,  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  hare  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  : 

I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul,  And  wouldst  thou  haye  me  oast  my  love 

on  him?  sb 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast 

away. 
Jul.  Why  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never 

mov'd  me. 
Luc.  Tet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best 

loves  ve. 
Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but 

small. 
Luc.  Fire  that 's  closest  kept  burns  most  of 
all.  80 

Jul.  liiey  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their 

love. 
Luc.  O,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know 

their  love. 
Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 
Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 
Jul.  "To  Julia."  Say,  from  whom?  « 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 
JtU.  Say^say,  who  gave  it  thee  ? 
Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you ;  but  I,  being  in 

the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it.    Pardon  the  fault, 
1  pray.  40 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  't  is  an  office  of  great  worth 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place.  m 

There,  take  the  paper ;  see  it  he  retum'd. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 
Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee 

than  hate. 
JtU.  Will  ye  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  yon  may  ruminate. 

[Exit. 
Jul.  And  yet  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the 
letter :  so 

It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again 
And  prav  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What '  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  no  "  to  that     u 
Which  they  would  have  the  profiFerer  construe 

"ay." 
Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testv  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse 
And  presently,  ail  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 


How  churlishly  I  chid  Luoetta  hence,  «• 

When  willingnr  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  mv  brow  to  ^wn. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penanoe  is  to  call  Luoetta  back 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.  » 

What  ho!  Lucettal 

[Re-trUer  Lucetta.] 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is 't  near  dinner-time  ? 
Luc,  I  would  it  were. 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  yonr 

meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 
Jul.  What  is 't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly  ? 
Luc,  Nothing.  n 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stocm,  then  ? 
Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  tnat  1  let  faU. 
Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 
Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me.    .    ^  » 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  oonoems* 
Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  con- 
cerns 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 
Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in 

rhynae. 
Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note ;  vour  laoyship  can  set.  tt 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possi- 
ble. 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "  L^rht  o'  love." 
Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 
Jul.  Heavy!    belike   it   hath  some   burden 
then?  » 

Luc.  Ay,  and  melodious  were  it,  would  yon 

sing  it. 
Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 
Luc.  1  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  yonr  song.   How  now^  minion ! 
Luc.  Keep  tune  there  sdll,  so  you  will  sing  it 
out. 
And  vet  methinks  I  do  not  like  this  tune.       m 
Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  ^  ^  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  Ton,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 
Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant. 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song.    « 
Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  yonr  unruly 

bass. 
Luc.   Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 
Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble 
me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  I 

[Tears  the  letter.] 
Go  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  He.  lou 

Ton  wonld  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 
Luc.  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be 
best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  ang'red  with  another  letter.       [JSrif .] 
Jul.  Nay,  wonld  I  were  so  ang'red  with  the 
same! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  !  iw 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  yonr  stings  I 

1  '11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
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Look,  here   is   writ  **kind   Julia.**   Unkind 

Jnlial 
As  in  reyenge  of  thy  ingratitade,  ^  uo 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Tnmplin^  oontemntoonsly  on  thydisdain. 
And  here  is  writ  **ioTe-woanded  Proteus." 
Poor  wounded  name  t  my  bosom  as  a  bed 
Shsn  lodge  thee  till  thy  wound  be  throughly 

Aad  thos  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
Bnt  twice  or  thrioe  was  *' Proteus*'  written 

down. 
B«  oslm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away 
Tin  I  hare  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 
Siespt  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind 


(Joto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rook 

And  throw  it  thenoe  into  the  raging  sea  !^ 

Lo.  here  in  one  Une  is  his  name  twice  writ, 

'*  Poor  forlorn  Proteusjpassionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia."  That  I  *U  tear  away ;    lu 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another. 

Xow  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

[Re-tnter  Lucetta.] 

Lvc.  Madam,  iso 

Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 
Jtd.  Well,  let  us  go. 
Lmc  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell- 

tsleshere? 
Jid.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them 

Luc,  liay,  I  wss  taken  up  for  laying  them 
down ;  iM 

Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 
Jid.  I  see  yon  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 
Lite.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights 
von  see; 
I  see  things  too,  althoui^h  von  judge  I  wink. 
/«/.  C^e,  come ;  will  *t  please  you  eo  ?    im 

[Exeunt. 

ScBTB  ni.    [The  same,  ArUonio^s  house,] 
Enter  Amroyio  and  Paitthino. 

Ant,  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was 
Aat 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pan,  Twas  of  his  nephew  Protons,  your 
son. 

Ani.  Why,  what  of  him  7 

P^n,  He  wondered  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home,  s 
^lile  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Pst  forth  their  scms  tQ  seek  preferment  out. 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  trv  their  fortune  there ; 
Some  to  discover  islanos  far  away ; 
Soma  to  the  studious  universities.  lo 

For  snv  or  for  all  these  exercises 
Re  said  that  Proteus  your  son  was  meet, 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
u»let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
WUeh    would  be  great  impeachment  to  his 
acre,  IS 

IB  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 


Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to 

that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man,  to 

Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world. 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  i^^norant  u 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentme, 
Attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court. 
Ant,  I  know  it  well. 
Pan.  'Twere  ^ood,  I  think,  your  lordship 

sent  him  thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments,  m 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen, 
And  be  in  eye  of  eveiy  exercise 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 
Ant.  I   like  thy  counsel;    well   hast   thou 

advis'd ; 
And  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like 

it  as 

The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  8i>eediest  enedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  Emperor's  court. 
Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don 

Alphonso 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem  «« 

Are  joumeymg  to  salute  the  Emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 
Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Pro- 
teus go. 
And  —  In  good  time  I  Now  will  we  break  with 

him. 

[Enter  Pbotbub.] 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines  I  sweet  life  I  «« 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  1 

0  heavenly  Julia !  «> 
Ant.  How  now  1  what  letter  are  you  reading 

there? 
Pro.  May  't  please  your  lordship,  't  isa  word 
or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 
Ant,  Lend  me  the  letter.  Let  me  see  what 
news.  00 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he 
writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd 
And  daily  graced  by  the  Emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  nis  fortune. 
Ant,  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 
Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish.  m 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his 
wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed, 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end.        « 

1  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  Emperor's  court. 
What  maintenance  he  from  nis  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
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To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go,  to 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  proTided. 
Please  yon,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent 
after  thee. 
No  more  of  star  I  To-monow  thou  must  go.   ts 
Come  on,  Panthino  ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan.] 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunnM  the  fire  for  fear 
of  burning, 
And  drenchM  me  in  the   sea,  where   I   am 

drown*d. 
I  f earM  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter,         m 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day,  w 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  tne  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  I 

[Re-enter  Pahthino.] 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  yon. 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 
Pro.  Why,  this   it   is ;    my  heart  accords 
thereto,  m 

And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers  ^*  no." 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II 

SCBNB  I.   [Milan.   The  Duke's  palace.] 
Enter  VAiiSKrnfE  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why,  then,  this  may  oe  yours,  for 
this  is  but  one. 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  see ;  ay,  give  it  me,  it 's 
mine. 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah,  Silvia,  Silvia !  a 

Speed.  Madam  SUvia  I  Madam  Silvia ! 

Vol.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worshii),  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you  *11  still  be  too  forward.        n 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being 
too  slow. 

Val.  Gk>to,sir.  Tell  me,  do  yon  know  Madam 
Silvia  ?  IB 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 


Val.  Why,  how  know  you  ih&t  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks  :  first, 
you  have  leam'd,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreathe 
your  arms  like  a  malcontent;  toielishalove-  [to 
song,  like  a  robin-redbreast ;  to  walk  alone, 
like  one  that  had  the  pestilence  ;  to  sigh,  like  a 
school-boy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C ;  to  weep, 
like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  gran- 
dam  ;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch, 
like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  [ts 
like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You  were  wont. 


when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cook  ; 
you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions; 
when  you  fasted,  it  was  i>resently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  [» 
money  :  and  now  you  are  metamorpbosM  with 
a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  yon,  I  can 
hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Vcu.  Are  all  these  things  peroeivM  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye.  » 

Val.  Without  me  ?  They  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  Nay,  that's  certain, 
for,  without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would ; 
but  you  are  so  without  these  loUies,  that  these 
follies  are  within  you  and  shine  through  yon 
like  the  water  in  an  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  [m 
that  sees  you  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on 
your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady 
Silvia?  45 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  Even  she,  I 
mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not.  •• 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on 
her,  and  yet  know'st  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favourM,  sir  ? 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough.  » 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair  as,  of  you,  well 
favoured, 

VcU.  I  niean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  bat 
her  favour  infinite.  « 

Speed.  That  *s  because  the  one  is  painted  and 
the  other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her 
fair,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty.  «b 

Val.  How  esteem'st  thou  me  ?  I  account  of 
her  beanty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  de- 
form'd. 

Val.  How  lon^  hath  she  been  deform*d  ?    ?« 

Speed.  Ever  smce  you  lov'd  her. 

Vol.  I  have  lov'd  her  ever  since  I  saw  her, 
and  still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  Ji  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.  Why?  » 

Speed.  Because  Love  is  blind.  O,  that  yon 
had  mine  eyes,  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights 
they  were  wont  to  have  when  you  chid  at  Sir 
Proteus  for  going  ungarter'd  I 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then  ?  •• 

,  Speed.  Your  own  present  folly  and  her  pass- 
ing deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not 
see  to  garter  nis  hose,  and  you,  being  in  love, 
cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then,  you  are  in  love ;  for  [m 
last  morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my 
dioes. 

Speed.  True,  sb ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed. 
I  thank  you,  you  swingM  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

VcU.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her.  m 

Speed.  1  would  you  were  set,  so  yoor  affec- 
tion would  cease. 
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Vol.  Last  night  she  enjom'd  me  to  write 
tome  Hnes  to  one  she  loves. 

Spe^,  And  hsye  ytm  ?  m 

Vol,  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Vol.  No,  boy,  bnt  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. 
Pesee  I  here  she  oomes. 

Speed,  [Aside,)  O  excellent  motion !  O  [im 
exceeding  pnppet  f  Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

[Enter  Silvia.] 

Vol.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 


Sfeed,  [AsicU,]  O,'  give  ye  good  even  I  here  *s 
1  nulHon  of  manners.  i« 

8U,  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  yon  two 
thoossnd. 

Spe^,  [Aside.]  He  should  give  her  interest, 
iod  she  gires  it  lum. 

Vol.  As  yon  enjoin*d  me,  I  have  writ  your 
letter  no 

Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yonrs  ; 
Whieh  I  was  mnch  nnwilling  to  proceed  in 
Bat  fer  mv  dnty  to  your  hiayship. 

8il.  I  tnank  yon,  gentle  servant.  'T  is  very 
clerkly  done. 

Vol.  Now  tmst  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly 
off;  ut 

For  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes 
I  writ  at  ruidom,  very  donbtfimy. 

Sil.  Perchance  yon  think  too  mnch  of  so 


Vol,  No,  madam  ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 

PUsse  you  command,  a    thousand   times  as 

much;  uo 

And  vet— 

Sil.   A  pretty  period  1    Well,  I  guess  the 

sequel; 

And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ;  and  yet  I  care 

Dot; 
And  ]ret  take  this  again ;  and  yet  I  thank  you, 
Hesnii^  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more,  las 
Speed,    [Agide,]   And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet 

another  "yet." 
Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship?  Do  you 

notUkeit? 
Sil,  Tes,  yea,  the  lines  are  very  quaintly 

But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again. 
Kar,  take  them.  uo 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you.  ^ 
Sil,  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  re- 
quest; 
Bat  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  ^ou. 
I  wcmld  have  had  them  writ  more  movmgly. 
Vol.  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  Iad3r8hip 
another.  lu 

SU.  And  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it 
oyer. 
Aad  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 
Vol,  If  it  please  me,  madam,  wbat  then  ? 
SU.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your 
labour; 
Aad  so,  good  morrow,  servant.  [Ezit,  i«o 

Speed,  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man^s  face  or  a  weathercock  on 
a  steeple! 


My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 

suitor, 
Eb  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device  I  was  there  ever  heard  a  bet- 
ter, i« 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  ? 

Vol,  How  now.  sir  ?  What  are  you  reason- 
ing with  yourself  r 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  'tis  you  that 
have  the  reason.  iso 

Vol.  To  do  what? 

Speed,  To  be  a  spokesman  for  Madam  Silvia. 

Val.  To  whom? 

Speed,  To  yourself.  Why,  she  wooes  you  by 
a  figure.  im 

Val,  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val.  ^fj^i  she  hath  not  writ  to  me. 

Speed,  What  need  sha^hen  she  hath  made 
you  write  to  yourself  ?  Why,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive the  jest  ?  .  i«o 

VcU.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir.  But 
did  you  perceive  her  earnest  ? 

val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry 
word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  riven  you  a  letter.   i«b 

Vol,  That 's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed,  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered, 
and  there  an  end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I  '11  warrant  you,  't  is  as  well :  I'o 
"  For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in 

modesty. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again 

reply ; 

Or  fearing  else  some  messenger  that  might  her 

mind  discover. 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write 

unto  her  lover." 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'T  is  dinner  time.  >» 

Val,  Ihavedln'd. 

Speed,  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  though  the 
chaineleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one 
that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals  and  would  fain 
have  meat.  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress  \he  [im 
moved,  be  moved.  [Exeunt, 

ScENS  II.  [Verona,  Julians  house,] 
Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 
Pro.  Have  patience;  gentle  Julia. 
Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the 
sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake,    s 
[Giving  a  ring.] 
Pro.  Why,    then,    we'll    make    exchange. 

Here,  take  you  this. 
Jul.  And  seal  the  bargtun  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pro,  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'erslips  me  in  the  day 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  tor  thy  sake,  lo 

The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foal  mischance 
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Tonnent  me  for  my  loTe*8  forgetf nlness ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  —  nay,  not  thv  tide  of  tears  ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should.    » 
Jolia,  farewell  I  [Exit  Julia.] 

What,  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  oo ;  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to 
grace  it. 

[Enter  Panthino.] 

Pan,  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay*d  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come.  » 

Alas  I  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt. 

ScfiNB  HI.  [The  same,  A  street.] 

Enter  Launce  [leading  a  dog], 

Launce.  Nay,  't  will  be  this  hour  ere  I  have 
done  weeping ;  aU  the  kind  of  the  Launoes  have 
this  very  famt.^  I* have  receiv'd  my  proportion, 
like  the  prodi^ous  son.  and  am  going  with  Sir 
Proteus  to  the  imperial  s  court.  I  think  Crab  [« 
n^  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives. 
My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my 
sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great 
perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur 
shed  one  tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  [lo 
stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog. 
A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  part- 
ing ;  why,  my  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look 
you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nav, 
1  'U  show  you  the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  [^ 
my  father ;  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father ;  no, 
no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ;  nay,  that  can- 
not be  so  neither  tjes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so,  it  hath 
the  worser  sole.  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it, 
is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father ;  a  ven-  [m 
geance  on  *t !  there  ^tis.  Now,  sir,  this  staff  is 
my  sister,  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily 
and  as  small  as  a  wand.  This  hat  is  Nan,  our 
maid.  I  am  the  dog  ;  —  no,  the  do^  is  hiniself, 
and  I  am  the  dog,  —  O !  the  dog  is  me,  and  I 
am  myself ;  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  [u 
father  :  **  Father,  your  blessing."  Now  should 
not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping.  Now 
riiould  I  kiss  my  father ;  well,  he  weeps  on. 
Now  come  I  to  my  mother.  Oh,  that  she  could 
speak  now  like  a  wood  woman  I  Well,  I  kiss  [so 
her;  why,  there  'tis;  here's  my  mother's 
breath  up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister ; 
mark  the  moan  she  makes.  Now  the  dog  all 
this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word  ; 
but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears.       [» 

[Enter  Panthino.] 

Pan.  Launce,  awav,  away,  aboard!  Thy 
master  is  shipp'd  and  tnou  art  to  post  after  with 
oars.  What 's  the  matter  ?  Why  weep'st  thou, 
man  ?  Away,  ass !  you  'U  lose  the  tiae,  if  you 
tarry  any  longer.  «o 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ; 
for  it  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man 
tied. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 


Launce.  Why,  he  that 's  tied  here,  Crab,  mj 
dog.  a 

Pan,  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  'It  lose  the  flood, 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage,  and.  in 
losing  thy  vovage,  lose  th^  master,  and,  in  Imas 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service,  and,  in  losing  thy 
service,  —    Why  dost  thou  stop  mv  month  ?  • 

Launce.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy 
tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Launce.   In  thy  tale. 

Pan,   In  thy  tail  I  » 

Launce.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and 
the  master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tied!  Wh^, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fiU  it 
with  my  tears ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  eonld 
drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs.  * 

Pan,  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Launce.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Launce.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt.  « 

Scene  IV.    [Milan.  The  Duke's  palace.] 

Enter  Silvia,   Valentikb,    Thurio,   and 
ISpeed. 

8il.  Servant! 

Val,  Mistress? 

Speed,  Master,^  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 


7al,  Ay,  boy,  it 's  for  love. 
'      d.  Not  of : 


i  jrou. 
/eU,  Of  my  mistress,  then. 
Speed,  'T  were  good  yon  knock 'd  him. 


[Exit.] 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ?  »» 

Val.  Haolyldo. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise.  u 

Thu,  What  instance  of  the  contrary? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  c|uote  you  mj  folly  ? 

Val.  I  quote  it  m  your  jerkm. 

Thu,  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet.  m 

Val.  WeU,  then,  I  '11  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurio  I  Do  you  change 
colour  ? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam ;  he  is  a  kind 
of  chameleon.  m 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your 
blood  than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu,  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time,     m 

Val.  1  Know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  e(« 
yon  begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  th< 
giver.  4 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  th* 
fire.    Sir  Thurio  borrows  liis  wit  from   yon 
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kdyship's  looks,  and  spends  what  he  horrows 
kinaly  in  ycrar  companv.  «o 

Tim,  Sir,  if  yon  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  ahsD  make  yonr  wit  bankrupt. 

Vol,  I  know  it  well,  sir  ^  yon  have  an  ex- 
chequer  of  words,  and,  I  thmk,  no  other  trea- 
»are  to  give  yonr  followers,  for  it  appears,  by 
their  baro  liveries,  that  they  live  by  yonr  bare  [a 


SU»  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more;   here 
comes  my  father. 

[EnUr  DuKB.] 

Ihkt,  Now,  daughter  SUvia,  yon  are  hard 
beiet. 
Sir  Valentine,  yonr  father  *s  in  good  health,   w 
What  say  yon  to  a  letter  from  yonr  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

VaL  Uj  lord,  I  will  be  thankfnl 

To  any  hMpy  messenger  from  thence. 

Jhtkt.  Know  ye  Don  Antonio,  yonr  country- 
man? 

Vol,  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man as 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation. 
Aad  not  without  desert  so  well  reputea. 

thJc€,  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Vol,  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  son  that  well  de- 


The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father.         «o 
JhJ»,  Ton  know  him  well? 
VoL  I  knew  him  as  myself,  for  from  our 
infancy 
We  have  convers'd  and  spent  our  hours  to- 
gether; 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omittme  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  os 

To  dotne  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfec- 
tion, 
Tet  hath  Sir  Proten^  for  that 's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  ixa  advanta^  of  his  days : 
Hif  vaars  but  yovng,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  Dead  unmeilo wed,  but  his  judj^ment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  for  far  behina  his  worth        n 
Comes  all' the  praises  that  I  now  bestow, 
m  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind 
mth  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  ^ntleman. 
Duke,  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this 
good,  w 

He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love 
^  meet  to  be  an  emperor^s  counsellor. 
WeU,  sir,  this  eentleman  is  oome  to  me 
With  eommenoation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile,  m 
I  think  *t  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  jrou. 
Vol,  Should  I  have  wished  a  thing,  it  had 

been  ha. 
Dtate,  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his 
worth. 
$ilvk^  I  speak  to  you,  and  yon.  Sir  Thurio ; 
F«r  Valentine,  i  need  not  cite  him  to  it.  m 

I  vBl  send  him'hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit.] 
Vai.  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  lady- 
ship 
Had  eome  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mis- 


Did  bold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 


8il,  Belike  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd 
them  to 

U^n  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vcd,  Nay,  sure,  I  think  she  holds  them  pris- 
oners still. 
8il,  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  yon  ? 
Vol.  Why,  lady,  Love  hath  twenty  pair  of 
eyes.  m 

Thu,  They  say  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at 

all. 
Vol,  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself . 
Upon  a  homelv  object  Love  can  wink. 
8U.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the 
gentleman.  [Exit  Thurio,] 

[Enter  Pbotbus.] 

Vcd,  Welcome,  dear  Proteus!    Mistress,  I 
beseech  you,  im 

Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 
iSi7.  His  worth  ii  warrant  for  his  welcome 
hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wished  to  hear  from. 
Val,  Mistress,  it  is.    Sweet  lady,  entertain 
him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship.     i« 
8U,  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 
Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady;  but  too  mean  a 
servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthv  mistress. 
Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability. 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant,  ite 
Pro,  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 
Sil.  And  duty  never  jret  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  yon  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mis- 
tress. 
Pro.  I  *11  die  on  him  that  says  so  but  yourself. 
Sil,  That  you  are  welcome  ? 
Pro,  That  yon  are  worthless. 

[Re-enter  Thubio.] 

Thi,  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would 

rftk  with  you.  u< 

wait  upon  his  pleasure.    Come,  Sir 
Thurio, 
Go  with  me.   Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome. 
I  *11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from 
you.  1*0 

Pro.  We  '11  both  attend  upon  yonr  ladyship. 
[Exeunt  SUvta  and  Thurio.] 
Val,  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence 

yon  came? 
Pro,  Your  friends  are  well  and  have  them 

much  commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vcd,  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives 
your  love  ?  «« 

Pro,  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary 
you; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now. 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  Love, 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punished 
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With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  lore, 
LoTe  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled 

eyes 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 
sorrow.  »« 

O  gentle  Proteus,  Lots  *s  a  mighty  lord 
And  hath  so  humbled  me  as  I  confess 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor  to  lus  serrioe  no  such  joy  on  earth. 
Now  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ;  mo 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
U^n  the  very  naked  name  of  lore. 

t*ro.  Enough;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your 
e^e. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  vou  worship  so  ? 

Vol,  Even  die ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly 
saint?  i4« 

Pro,  No :  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

VaL  Call  her  divine. 

Pro,  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol,  O,  flatter   me;   for   love  delights  in 
praises. 

Pro,  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter 
pills. 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.  im 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  di- 
vine, 
Tet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro,  £!xoept  my  mistress. 

Vol,  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love.       im 

Pro,  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Vol.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too. 
She  shall  be  dienified  with  this  high  honour — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud,       in 
IMsdiBon  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro,  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is 
this? 

Vol,  Pardon  me,  Proteus;  all  I  can  is  no- 
thing IM 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies 

nothing. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro,  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val,  Not  for  the  world.  Why,  man,  she  is 
mine  own, 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  iewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  ito 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rooks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  see'st  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge,  m 

Is  gone  with  ner  along,  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro,  But  she  loves  yon  ? 

Vol,  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd:  nay,  more, 
our  marriage-hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight,     tM 
Determined  of;  how  I  must  climb  her  win- 
dow. 


use  my  skill.    [Exit. 


The  ladder  made  of  ooids,  and  all  the 
Plotted  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Qood  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  th]r  oonaseL   t« 

Pro,  Oo  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  I  '11  presently  attend  you. 

Val,  Will  you  make  haste  ?  [Exit,  «• 

Pro,  I  will. 
Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten.  » 

Is  it  mine  [eye],  or  Valentinur  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgressioa. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She  is  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love  — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ;  ^ 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  tmn^  it  was. 
Methinks  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 
And  that  I  love  him  not  as  I  was  wont. 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much  I  v6 

And  that 's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her ! 
'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hatn  dazzled  my  reason's  lignt ;      »^< 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  willj 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I  11 '^  ^ 

ScenbV.   [The  same,  Agtrtet.'^ 
Enter  Speed  and  Laukce  [severally]. 

Speed.  Launce  I  By  mine  honesty,  welcome 
to  Milan ! 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth, 
for  I  am  not  welcome.  I  retckon  this  always, 
that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  han^'d,  [» 
nor  never  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain 
shot  be  paid  and  the  hostess  say, "'  Welcome  I  -' 

Speed,  Come  on,  you  madcap,  I  '11  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot 
of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  [« 
welcomes.  But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  pari 
with  Madam  Julia  ? 

Launce,  Marry,  after  they  clos'd  in  ear&eat 
they  parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed,  But  shall  she  marry  him  ?  v 

Launce,   No. 

Speed,  How  then  ?   Shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Jounce.   No,  neither. 

Speed.   What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  ; 
fish. 

Speed.  Why,  then,  how  stands  the  matte 
with  them  ? 

Launce,  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  we] 
with  him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed,  What  an  ass  art  thout  I  understand  T 
thee  not. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  iho 
canst  not !    My  staff  understands  me» 

Speed,  What  thou  say'st  ? 
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Laumx.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too.  Look  thee,  [w 
I  'Q  bot  lean,  and  my  staff  tmdentands  me. 

Spud,  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Lamct,  Why,  stand-under  and  under-ttand 
aaUcae. 

&petd.  But  tell  me  true,  will 'the  a  match  ?w 

Launee,  Ask  my  do^.  If  he  say  ay,  it  will : 
if  he  sa^,  noj  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and 
lay  aothing,  it  will. 

5pW.  The  oonoluaion  is  then  that  it  will. 

Lamee,  Thou  shaltnerer  get  such  a  secret  [m 
from  me  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed,  ^  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  saj*st  Uiou,  that  my  master  is  become  a 
notaUelorer? 

Lamee*  I  nerer  knew  him  otherwise.  «• 

Speed,  Than  how? 

Launce,  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest 
him  to  be. 

Speed,  Why«  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mis- 
tsk*8t  me.  M 

Lanttce,  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I 
meant  thy  master. 

Speed.  Itell  thee,  mymasterisbeoomeahot 


LatMce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  [m 
he  born  himself  in  loTe.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me 
to  the  alehouse ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed,   Why? 

Launc€.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  [«o 
charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Chris- 
tian. Wilt  thou  go? 

Spmd,  At  thy  serrioe.  [Exeunt, 

ScmtfU'Vl.  [Jliesame,   The  Duke's  palace.] 

Enter  Pbotbus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  lore  fair  Silvia,  shall  i  be  forsworn ; 
Tb  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power  which  gave  me  first  my 

oath 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perrurv.  s 

harm  bade  me  swear  and  Love  bios  me  for- 


yf  frweet-sngeesting  Love,  if  thou 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it  I 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun.  to 

Unheedf nl  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  Jean  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Ft*.  Be^  nnreverend  tongue  I  to  call  her  bad, 
Whoe^  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred- 10 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 
I  eaoDot  leave  to  love,  and  vet  I  do ; 
Bat  there  I  leave  to  love  where  I  should  love. 
JaKa  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose. 
U I  k^ep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself.       m 
If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  bv  their  loss 
For  Valentine,  myself,  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
r  to  taywtHi  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 
Ffie  loirm  is  still  most  precious  in  itself ; 
iod  Silvia  —  witness  Heaven,  that  made  her 
fairl—  M 

SkiyvB  JnHa  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 


I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 
Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 
And  Valentine  I  'U  hold  an  enemy. 
Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend.  to 

I  cannot  now  prove  oonstant  to  xnyself , 
Without  some  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine. 
This  night  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 
To  dimo  celestial  Silvia*s  chamber-window. 
Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor.  » 

Now  presently  I  '11  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising  and  pretended  flight. 
Who,  all  enragM,  will  bamsh  Valentme. 
For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter ; 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  'U  quickly  cross  «o 
By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceed- 
ing. 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 
As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift ! 

[Exit. 

ScbkbVU.  [Verona.  Julia's  house.] 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me ; 
And  even  in  kind  love  I  do  conjure  thee. 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character^  and  engraved. 
To  lesson  me  and  tell  me  some  good  mean       0 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  joumev  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas,  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long  t 

Jul.  A  truchdevoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ;  10 
Much  less  shall  she  that  hath  Love's  wings  to  fly. 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul,  O,  know*st  thou  not  his  looks  are  my 
soul's  food  ?  u 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
B^  lousing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  uiou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words,    m 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot 
fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son. 

Jul.^  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more 
it  bums. 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides,  u 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth 

rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes   sweet  music  with  the   enamell'd 

stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtiliceth  in  his  pilgrimage ;  m 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  ne  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  ^,  and  hinder  not  my  course. 
I  'U  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step,        » 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 
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Luc,  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
Jul.  Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  pre- 
vent «o 
The  loose  encounters  of  lasdvious  men. 
Grentle  Lnoettat  fit  me  with  sueh  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 
Luc,  Why,  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your 

hair. 
Jul,    No,  girl ;    I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken 
strings  «» 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots. 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 
Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make 

your  breeches  ? 
Jtd,  That  fits  as  well  as,  **  Tell  me,  good  my 
lord,  M 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ? '  * 
Why  even  what  fashion  thou  best  likes,  Lu- 
cetta. 
Luc,  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod- 
piece, madam. 
Jul,  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-fa- 

vour'd. 
Luc,  A  round  hose,  madam,  now 's  not  worth 
a  pin,  w 

Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Liucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet  and  is  most  manneriy. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute 

me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ?  m 

I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalizM. 
Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home  and 

go  not. 
Jul,  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 
Luc,  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey  when  you  come,  os 
No  matter  who  *s  displeasM  when  you  are  gone  : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleased  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love  w 

Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 
Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 
Jul,    Base  men,  that  use  Uiem  to  so  base 
effect! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles,      n 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart. 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from 
earth. 
Luc.  Pray  heaven  he  prove  so,  when  you 

come  to  him  I 
Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong  M 

To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  ioumey.         w 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presentlv ! 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.       [Exeunt,  m 


ACT  111 
ScsNB  I.  [Milan.  The  Duke' $  palace.] 
Enter  Duke,  Thtrio,  and  Peoteus. 

Duke.    Sir   Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pny, 

awhile; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

[Exit  Thtt,] 
Now,  tell  me,  IVotens,  what  *s  your  will  with 

me? 
Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  woald 

discover 
The  law  of  friendship^  bids  me  to  conceal ;       < 
But  when  I  cidl  to  mind  your  gracious  favous 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Wnich  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  frcm 

me.  » 

Know,  worthy  prince,  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter. 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age.  t* 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake^  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  mtended  drift 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  ^rsve.     n 
Duke.  Proteus,  I  thsink  diee  for  thme  honest 

care; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  liva. 
This  love  of  theirs  mjrself  have  often  seen. 
Haply  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  aaleep. 
And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forbid  » 

Sir  Valentine  her  company  and  my  court ; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  roan,  — 
A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,  —     - 
Igave  him  gentle  looks,  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower,  s» 

The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 
Pro.  £[now,  noble  lord,  they  have  devised  a 

mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  dowa  ;       •* 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone« 
And  this  way  oomes  he  with  it  presently  ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you^you  may  intercept  him 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at  ;^  ■ 

For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 
Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall    neve 

know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 
Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord  ;  Sir  Valentine  is  eoitx 

ing.  [Escit.'i 

[Enter  Valkntink.] 
Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast.  1 
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Fo/.  Pleaae  it  yonr  grace,  there  is  a  meBsen- 
ger 
Hut  fUyt  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
Afid  I  ameoing'  to  deuTer  them. 
DyJce,  Be  they  of  mach  import  ?  m 

Vol,  The  tenour  of  them  doth  but  signify 
Mr  health  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 
Ihik«.  Kay  then,  no  matter;  stay  with  me 
awhile; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  iaack  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  se- 
ciet.  «) 

Tb  not  unknown  to  thee  that  I  have  sought 
To  mateh  my  friend  Sir  Thurio  to  my  daughter. 
Vol,  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the 
match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentle- 
man 
U  fall  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities  « 
B«s««ming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  yonr  Grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 
Diubr.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen, 
froward, 
Prood,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty, 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child  to 

Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father ; 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
UpoB  adriee,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  I  Uiought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like 
duty,  '» 

I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in. 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower. 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 
VaL  What  would  your  Qrace  have  me  to  do 
bi  this?  M 

lhik$.  There  b  a  lady  of  Verona  here 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice  and  coy 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence. 
Now,  tharefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tu- 

ter- 
ror hmg  a^one  I  have  forgot  to  court ;  m 
Bendes,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd  — 
Hov  sod  which  way  I  may  bestow  mjrself 
To  be  xecrarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 
Vol,  Win  her  with  gifts,  u  she  respect  not 


Oaab  Mwels  often  in  theb  ulent  kind  so 

Hore  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman^s 


Dme^  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I 
sent  her. 

Vai,  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best 
eoBtentsher. 
oemd  her  another ;  never  give  her  o*er ; 
Per  aeotn  at  first  makes  alter-love  the  more.  » 
U  Am  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
B«t  cmther  to  beget  more  love  in  you. 
Uwhrn  do  diide,  'tis  not  to  have  vou  gone ; 
pv  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Fake  BO  fepulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ;       im 
pW  ^'get   yon   gone,"   she   doth   not   mean 

^-away!" 
DaUsr  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
rho«^  ne  er  to  black,  say  they  have  angels* 


That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  ton^e  he  cannot  win  a  woman,    los 
Duke,  But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her 
friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severe^  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  bv  day  to  her. 

Vol.  ,Why,  then,  I  would  resort  to  her  by 

night.  110 

Duke,  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  locked  and  keys 

kept  safe. 

That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  lets  but  one  may  enter  at  her 

window? 
Duke,  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the 
ground, 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb 

it  UB 

Withoutapparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Wny  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of 
cords, 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero^  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it.  tao 

Duke,  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 
Vol,  When  would  you  use  it  ?  Pray,  sir,  tell 

me  that. 
Duke,  This  very  night ;  for  Love  is  like  a 
child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 
Vol.  Bv  seven  o'clock  I  '11  get  you  such  a 
ladder.  if 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  wUl  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 
Vai,  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may 
bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length.  im 

Duke,  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 

turn? 
Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Duke,  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak. 

I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol,  Why,  any  doak  vrill  serve  the  turn,  my 

lord. 
Duke,  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a 
cloak?  ia» 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. 
What  letter  is  this  same?  What's  here?  *'To 

SUvia"! 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding. 
I  'U  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once. 

[Reads.] 

**My  thoughts   do   harbour   with  my  Silvia 

nighuy,  140 

And  uaves  they  are  to  me  that  send  them 


O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 
Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are 
lying! 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest 
them, 
While  I,  their  king,  that  hither  them  impor- 
tune. 14S 
Do  curse  tne  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath 
bless'd  them. 
Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune. 
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I  cnae  myielf,  for  thsy  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  ahoald  harbonr  where  their 

would  be." 
What's  here?  x«) 

*'  Silria,  this  nig^t  I  will  enfranchise  thee." 
'Tis  so:  and  here 's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. 
Why,  I%aethon,  —  for  thoa  art  Meropr  son,  — 
Wilt  thoa  aspire  to  grnide  the  heayenly  car 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bom  the  world  ?   im 
Wilt  thoa  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on 

thee? 
Go,  base  intruder  I  overweening  sUre  I 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence.  im 

Thank  me  for  this  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which  all  too  much  I  have  bestowed  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
WilTgive  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court,  i« 
By  heaven  I  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the 

love 
I  ever  bore  m^  daughter  or  thyself. 
Be  gone !  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 
But,  as  thou  lov*st  thy  life,  make  speed  from 

hence.  [Exit.] 

Vai.  And  why  not  death  rather  than  living 

torment  ?  110 

To  die  is  to  be  banishM  from  mjrself , 
And  SilviJi  bi  myself.   BuoishM  from  her 
Ifl  .self  troij]  Aelf,  a  de^d]>  banishment  I 
WhM  Ui^ht  ta  tiifht,  if  ^iliria  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joj%  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ?  in 

tinier  It  be  10  think  that  she  is  bv. 
And  teed  Tjpon  the  shfidn^r  of  perfection. 
BvcQpt  I  he  Ijy  iSiivia  in  the  nic'ht. 
There  is  uo  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day,  uo 

There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 


But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 
[EtOer  Pboteus  and  Launce.] 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Launce.  Soho,  soho ! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou  ?  im 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find.  There 's  not  a 
hair  on  *s  head  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  His  spirit?  m 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.   What  then? 

Val.   Nothing. 

ijaunce.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  Master,  shall  I 
strike  ? 

Pro.  Who  wonldst  thou  strike  ?  mo 

Launce.   Nothing. 

Pro.   Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  I  Ul  strike  nothing.  I  pray 
yon,— 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear.  Friend  Valen- 
tine, a  word. 


Val.  Mr  ears  are  stopp'd  and  cannot  hear 
good  news,  tw 

So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessM  them. 

Pro,  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  buxv  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  baa. 
Vai.  IsSUviadead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine.  n» 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  SHvis. 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

VtU.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forswon 
me. 
What  is  your  news  ?  ni 

Launce.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  yon 

are  vanished. 
Pro.  That  thou  art  banished  — O,  that's  the 
news!  — 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy 
friend. 
Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit.    »» 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 
Pro,  Ay,  ay;  and  she  hath  offered  to  th« 
doom  — 
Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force  — 
A  sea  of  melting  pearL  which  some  call  tears. 
Those  at  her  father^s  churlish  feet  she  tender^ ; 
With  Uiem,  noon  her  knees,  her  humble  sdf ,  »• 
Wringing  her  nands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them 
As  if  but  now  thev  waxed  pale  for  woe. 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held 

Sad  si^,  deep  groans,  nor  silvei^«hedding 

tears,  «m 

Could  penetrate  her  nncompaasionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafed  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  ne  oonunanded  her,  stf 

With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 
Val.  No  more;  unless  the  next  word 

thou  speak^st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life  ; 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour.  ««• 

Pro,  CeBM  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not 

help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thv  love  ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life.       m* 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff ;  walk  hence  with  that 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  he  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.      sa 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate. 
Come,  I  '11  convey  thee  througn  the  city-gate  ; 
And.  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  ail  that  may  concern  thy  love-affaire. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself  aa 
Rmrd  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me  I 

Vai.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  aeea^ 

my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste  and  meet  me  at  the  North 

gate. 


that 
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Pro,  Qo,  nnah,  find  him  ont.  Come,  Valen- 
tine. 

Vol.  O  my  demr  Silria!  HapleOT  Valen- 
tine !  [Exeunt  Vol,  and  Pro.]  mo 

Launct,  I  am  bnt  a  fool,  look  yon,  and  yet  I 
luTt  the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of 
A  knave ;  bnt  that  *s  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one 
kaare.  He  lives  not  now  that  knows  me  to  be 
to  JoTt;  yet  I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse 
shall  not  plook  that  from  me  ;  nor  who  *t  is  [nt 
I  love ;  and  ret 't  is  a  woman ;  bat  what  woman 
I  viU  not  teU  myself ;  and  yet  HIb  a  milkmaid  ; 
v^  *t  is  not  a  maid,  for  she  nath  had  gossips ;  yet 
t  is  s  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and 
seiT«B  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  [*n 
than  a  water^spaoiel,  —  which  is  much  in  a  bare 
Christian.  [PuUina  out  a  paper.]  Here  is  the 
att-log  of  her  condition.  ^  Imprimis :  She  can 
fetch  and  carry.'*  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more ; 
Bay,  a  horse  oannot  fetch,  but  only  carry  ;r9n 
therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  ''  Item :  She 
caa  sulk ; "  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid 
with  clean  hands. 

[Enter  Spesd.] 

Speed,  How  now,  Signior  Launce!  what 
Wfwt  with  your  mastership  ?  mo 

Lamnce.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  Why,  it  is 
at  sea. 

Speed,  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the 
wokL  What  news,  then,  in  your  paper  ? 

Lasfice.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  [ms 
heard'st. 

Speed,  Wbv,  man,  how  black  ? 

Launce,  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Vaunce,  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  Thou  canst 
not  read.  sn 

Speed,  Thou  liest ;  I  can. 

Lamnee,  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this :  who 
iMeotthee? 

Speed.  MaiTv,  the  son  of  my  grandfather,  [ms 

Launce.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son 
of  thy  grandmother.  This  proves  that  thou 
eaoat  not  read. 

Speed.    Come,    fool,   come;   try  me  in  thy 

There ;  and  Saint  Nicholas  be  thy  [mo 


P»P«T. 

LoMMee, 


anil 


I 
Speed.     [Beade.]      ^^Imprimie:    She     can 

Launce.  Ay,  that  she  can. 
Speed,   *"  Bern  :  She  brews  good  ale." 
Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb  :  [ms 
'*  Blfsing  of  yonr  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 
Speed.   '*  Item :  She  can  sew." 
Lamttce,  That  *s  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  Can  she 

Speed,    ''  Item  :  She  can  knit."  no 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock 

vith  a  w«nch,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 
Spaed.    '*'  Item :  She  can  wash  and  scour." 
Lamuce.   A  speeaal  virtue ;  for  then  she  need 

sut  be  waah'd  and  soour'd.  su 

Spaed.    "  Item :  She  can  spin." 
Launoe.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 

when  sh«  can  spin  for  her  living. 


Speed.  **  Item :  She  hath  many  nameless  vir- 
tues." tM 

Launce.  That 's  as  much  as  to  sa^,  bastard 
virtues,  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers 
and  therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues,   sa 

Speed.  ^*  Item :  She  is  not  to  be  [kiss'd]  fast- 
ing, in  respect  of  her  breath." 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended 
with  a  breakfast.  Read  on. 

Speed.  *  *  Item :  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth. ' '  [no 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour 
breath. 

Speed,  ''  lUm :  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launce,  It 's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep 
not  in  her  talk.  ms 

Speed,   ^'  Item :  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launce.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among 
her  vices  I  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's 
only  virtue.  I  pray  thee,  out  with  't,  and  place 
it  for  her  chief  virtue.  mo 

Speed.   **  Item :  She  is  proud." 

iMiunce.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve's 
legacy,  and  oannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.   ''  Item  :  She  hath  no  teeth." 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I 
love  crusts.  ms 

Speed.   **  Item :  She  is  curst." 

Launce.  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth 
to  bite. 

Speed.  **  Item :  She  will  often  praise  her  [mo 
liquor." 

Jjaunce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall ;  if 
she  will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be 
praued. 

Speed.  ''  Item ;  She  is  too  liberal."  mi 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that 's 
writ  down  she  is  slow  of ;  of  her  purse  she  shall 
not,  for  that  I  '11  keep  shut.  Now,  of  another 
thing  she  may,  and  wat  cannot  I  help.  WeU, 
proceed.  mo 

Speed.  **  Item :  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit, 
and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth 
than  faults." 

Launce,  Stop  there ;  I  '11  have  her.  She  was 
mine  and  not  mine  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last 
article.   Rehearse  that  once  more.  m« 

Speed.  **Item:  She  hath  more  hair  than 
wit,"- 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit?  It  may  be;  I'll 
prove  it.  The  ooyeV  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  Un 
hair  that  covers  the  wit  is  more  than  the 
wit,  for  the  greater  hides  the  less.  What 's 
next? 

Speed.  **  And  more  faults  than  hairs,"  — 

Launce.  That 's  monstrous.  O,  that  that  were 
out!  an 

Speed.  ^*  And  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Whv,  that  word  nu^es  the  faults 
gracious.  Well,  I  '11  have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a 
match,  as  nothing  is  impossible,  — 

Speed.   What  then?  mo 

Launce.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee  —  that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  North-gate. 

Speed.  Forme? 
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Launce.  For  thee!  Ay,  who  Ait  thou?  He 
hath  stayM  for  a  better  man  than  thee.  av 

Speed,  And  most  I  go  to  him  ? 

Launce,  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  haat 
stayed  BO  long  that  going  will  aearoe  Mrre  the 
turn. 

Speed.  Why  didit  not  tell  me  sooner?  Pox  of 
your  love-letters  I  ^  [Exit.]   a« 

Lcutnce,  Now  will  he  be  8wing*d  for  reading 
my  letter;  —  an  unmannerly  slave,  that  will 
thrust  himself  into  secrets  1  I  *11  aiter,  to  re- 
joice in  the  boy^s  oorrection.  [Exit,   sm 

Scene  II.  [The  same.   The  Duke* i  palace,] 
Enter  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  wiU 
love  you. 
Now  Valentine  is  banished  from  her  sight. 

7%ti.  Since  lusexile  she  hathdespisM  me  most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  railed  at  me. 
That  I  am  oesperate  of  obtaining  her.  * 

Duke,  Thisweak  impress  of  love  isasafigure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves^  to  water  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.         10 

[Enter  Proteus.] 

How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  Is  your  countryman 
According  to  our  proclamation  gone  ? 

Pro.  wne,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Mv  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  wUT  kill  that 
grief.  i» 

Duke,  So  I  believe  ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee  — 
For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert — 
Makes  me  the  better  to  con^r  widi  thee. 

Pro.  Lfonger  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  Ghnce 
Let  roe  not  live  to  look  upon  your  Grace.         *i 

Duke,  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would 
effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daugh- 
ter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke,  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  igno- 
rant u 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro,  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was 
here. 

Duke,  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevere  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ?  so 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent, 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke,  Ay,  but  she  '11  think  that  it  is  spoke 
in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it ;  m 

Therefore  it  must  with  circumstance  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke,  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander 
him. 

Pro,  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loath  to  do. 
'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman.  «» 

Especially  against  his  very  friend. 


Duke.  Where^  your  good  word  cannot  ad- 
vantage him. 
Tour  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  Is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  ^our  friend.  » 

Pro,  You  have  prevad'd,  my  lord.  If  I  ean 

doit 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraisci 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  mm. 
But  say  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio.    » 
Thu,  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from 

him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
Ton  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done  b;^  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine.         * 
Duke,  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  io 

this  kind. 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  reixirt. 
Ton  are  already  Love's  firm  votary 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  miad. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access         •* 
Where  jrou  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  Uunge,  — 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  he  glad  of 

you,— 
Where  you  may  temper  her  by  your  penua- 

sion 
To  hate  young  Valentine  and  love  my  friend.  • 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect. 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough. 
Tou  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full-fraught  with  serviceable  vows.  ^ 

Duke.  Ay, 
Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesv. 

Pro.  Say  that  upon  the  altar  of  ner  beauty 
Tou  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heifft ; 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  yoor 

tears  » 

Moist  it  again,  and  frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integritv : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews. 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and 

stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans  «• 

Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
With  some    sweet   consort;    to  their  instru- 
ments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump.    The  night's  dead 

silence  *« 

Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grierv- 

ance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  wiU  inherit  her. 
Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been 

in  love. 
Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I  '11  put  in 

practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direcdon-girer,  •• 
Let  us  into  the  city  presentlv 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 
Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen  t  w> 
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Pro»  We  '11  wait  upon  your  Once  till  after 

sopper. 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 
Duke.  Even  now   about  it !  I  will  pardon 

yon.  [ExeuTtt, 

ACT  IV 
ScEXS  I.  [A  forest  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua.] 
Enter  certain  Outlaws. 
/.  Out.   Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passen- 

2.  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  bnt  down 

with  ^em. 

[Enter  Valenthtb  and  Spbed.] 

3.  Out*   Stand,  sir,  and  throw  as  that  you 

haye  about  ye. 
If  not,  we  '11  make  you  sit  and  rifle  you. 
Speed.   Sir,  we  are  undone;   these  are  the 
TiUaina  * 

That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 
Vol.  My  friends, — 
i.  Out.   That 's  not  so,  sir ;   we  are  your 


2.  Out.  Peace  I  we  '11  hear  him. 

3.  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we,  for  he 's  a 

proper  man.  10 

Vol.  llien  know  that  I  have  little  wealth  to 

lose. 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity ; 
Mj  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me,     u 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2.  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Vol.  To  Verona. 

I.  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Vol.  From  Milan. 

3.  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there  ?  ^    so 
Vai,  Some  sixteen  months,  and  longer  might 

have  stay'd. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
/.  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ? 
Vol.  I  was. 

5.  Out.  For  what  offence  ?  m 

Vol.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  re- 
hearse. 
I  kJU'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Witfaaat  false  vantage  or  base  treachery. 
J.  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done 
ao.  80 

Bnt  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 
Vol.   I  was,   and   held  me  glad  of  such  a 

doom. 
?.  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 
Vai.   My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me 

Or  elae  Fo^ten  had  been  miserable.  as 

3,  Ota,  B^  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's 
fatfnar. 
This  fellow  were  a  khtg  for  our  wild  faction  I 

i.  Out.  We  'U  have  him.  Sirs,  a  word. 

Spe€d.    Master,  be  one  of   them;  it's  an 
hoBoorable  kind  of  thievery.  «o 

Vol.   Peace,  villain  I 


2.  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  yon  anything  to 

take  to? 
To/.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3.  Out.   Know,  then,  that  some  of  us  are 

gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  nngoveru'd  youth  *s 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awtnl  men. 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  Duke. 

2.  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentle- 

man,  m 

Who,  in  mv  mood.  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

2.  Out.  And  I  tor  such  like  petty  crimes  as 
these. 
But  to  the  purpose,  —  for  we  cite  our  faults, 
That  thev  may  hold  ezcus'd  our  lawless  lives ; 
And  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified  » 

WiUi  goodly  shape,  and  by  vour  own  report 
A  linguist  and  a  man  of  such  perfection 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want,  — 

2.  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd 


Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you.   00 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 
3.  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  Wilt  thou  be  of 

our  consort  ? 
Say  av,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all.  «» 

We  '11  do  thee  homage  and  be  rul'd  by  thee, 
Lfove  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king, 
i.  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou 

diest. 

2.  Out.  Thou  shaJt  not  live  to  brag  what  we 

have  offer'd. 
Val.  I  take  your  offer  and  will  live  with 

VOU,  TO 

Proviaed  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers. 

3,  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  prac- 

tices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our 

crews. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ;  n 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  [Milan.   Outside  the  Duke's  palace^ 
under  Silvia^s  window.] 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Already  have  I  been  f  abe  to  Valentine 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prafer. 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holv. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend  ; 
When  to  her  beautv  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  ^nk  how  I  have  been  forsworn  10 
In  breakinpr  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  loved  ; 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Tet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  f  awneth  on  her  still,  u 
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But  here  oomes  Thnrio.  Now  must  we  to  her 

window, 
And  giTe  some  evening:  mueio  to  her  ear. 

[Enter  Thubio  and  Musioians.] 

Thu,  How  now,  Sir  Proteus,  are  jou  crept 
before  us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thnrio ;  for  yon  know  that 
love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.         m 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope*  sir,  that  you  love  not 
here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Who?  SUvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia ;  for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile.  u 

[Enter,  at  a  distance,  Host,  and  Julia  in  boyU 
clothes.] 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest,  methinks 
you  're  allychoily.  I  pray  vou,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Mury,  mine  noet,  because  I  cannot  be 
merry.  m 

Host.  Come,  we  ^11  have  yon  merry.  I  '11 
bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music  and  see 
the  gentleman  that  you  askM  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.       [Music  plays.]  » 

Host.  Hark,  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay ;  but,  peace  !  let  *s  hear  *em. 

SONO. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  What  vs  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ?     *o 
Holv,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  witib  kindness.  «s 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repur 

To  help  him  of  ms  blindness. 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ;  so 

She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelnng. 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  I  are  you  sadder  than  you 
were  before  ?  How  do  you,  man  ?  The  music 
likes  you  not.  m 

Jul.  Ton  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Whv,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plavs  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  Out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ?    » 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves 
my  very  heart-strings. 

Host.  Tou  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf ;  it  makes  me 
have  a  slow  heart.  w 


Host.  1  perceive  yon  delight  not  in  music. 

Jtd.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 
^  Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mo- 
sic! 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  lukve  them  always  play  but 
one  thing  ?  n 

Jul.  Twonld  always  have  one  play  but  one 
thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  Sir  IVoteus  that  we  talk  on 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  msn, 
told  ihe :  he  lovNl  her  out  of  all  nick.  » 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which  to-mo^ 
row,  by  his  master^s  command,  he  must  carry 
for  apresent  to  his  lady.  « 

Jul.  Peace  !  stand  aside ;  the  com^ny  parta. 

Pro.  SirThurio,  fear  not  you.  I  will  so  plead 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunnmg  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell 

[Exeunt  Thu.  and  Musicians.] 

[Enter  Silvia  above.] 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship.  » 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that  that  sjmke  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's 
truth, 
Tou  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his 
voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it.  m 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  ser- 
vant. 

Sil.  What's  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  Tou  have  your  wish.    My  will  is  even 
this. 
That  presently  you  hie  von  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  lalse,  disloyal  man  !      m 
Think 'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  th^  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  ox  night  I  swear,  im 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  bv  ana  by  intend  to  chide  mjrself 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a 
lady;  lot 

But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  'T  were  false,  if  I  should  speak 
it; 
For  I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say  that  she  be;    yet    Valentine    thy 
friend 
Survives,  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness,  ii«» 

I  am  betroth'd ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importnnac^  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
Assure  th3rself  my  love  is  buried.  tis 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the 
earth. 
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SQ.  60  to  thy  lady's  graye  and  call  hen 
thence; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hen  sepulchre  thine. 
«/u/.  [Atide,]  He  heard  not  that. 
Pro.  Madam,   if  yonr   heart  be  so   obdu- 
rate, lao 
Vuuehsafe  me  yet  yonr  ^ictnre  for  mT  Iotc, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  yonr  chamber. 
To  that  I  Ml  speak,  to  that  I  Ul  sigh  and  weep ; 
For  ance  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ;                lu 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 
Jul,  [Aside,]   If  *t  were  ^  a   substance,    yon 
would,  sure,  deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

8U.  I  am  very  loath  to  be  vour  idol,  sir ; 
But  sinee  your  falsehood  shall  become   you 
well  180 

To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  sha{>es. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I  'U  send  it ; 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o*emight 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Pro,  and  Sil,  severally.] 
Jul,  Host,  will  you  go  ?  w» 

Host,  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 
Jul.  Prav  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus  r 
Host,    Marry,  at  my  house.    Trust  me,  I 
think  't  is  almost  day. 
Jul.  Not  so;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest 
night  i«o 

That  e*er  I  watched  and  the  most  heaviest. 

[Exeunt.] 

ScENK  ni.  [The  same.] 

Enter  Eolamoub. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call  and  know  her  mind. 
There  ^s  some  great  matter  she  M  employ  me 

in. 
Madam,  »hikI#^i"  ! 

[Enter  Silvia  above,] 

SiL       Who  calls? 

Egl.  Tour  servant  and  yonr  friend  ; 

One  that  attends  yonr  ladyship's  conunand.     b 

<^i7.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  Uionsand  times  good 
morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthv  lad^r,  to  yourself. 
Aooording  to  vour  ladysnip^s  impose, 
I  sm  thus  early  come  to  know  wnat  service 
It  isyoar  pleasure  to  command  me  in.  10 

So.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman,  — 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not,  — 
Valiant,  wise^  remorseful,  well  accomplished. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  goodwill 
I  bear  unto  the  banish*d  Valentine,  u 

Not  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vein  Thuiio,  whom  my  yexj  soul  abhors. 
Hiyself  hast  lov*d ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say 
Xo  grief  did  ever  oome  so  near  thy  heart 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died,   ^    *o 
UpoB  whose  grave  thou  vow*dst  pure  chastity, 
^r  l^lamonr,  I  would  to  Valentme, 
To  lutttua«  where  I  hear  he  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass. 


I  do  desire  thy  worthv  companv,  u 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief. 
And  on  the  justice  ai  my  flying  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unhoiv  miMxm,  so 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  rewards  with 

plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 
To  bear  me  company  and  go  with  me ; 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee,  » 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Epl,  Madam,  I  pitv  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plao'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you, 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me  «o 

As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

Egl,  Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

Stl,  At  Friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holv  confession. 

Egl,  I  will  not  fail  yonr  ladyship.  Good  [«0 
morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 

[Exeunt  [severallp], 

ScEinE  IV.  [The  same.] 

Enter  Launce  [with  his  Dog], 

Launce,  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the 
cur  with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that 
I  brought  up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  sav'd  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind  bro- 
thers and  sisters  went  to  it.  I  have  taneht  him, 
even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  **Tnus  I  [» 
would  teach  a  dog."  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him 
as  a  present  to  Mistress  Silvia  from  my  mas- 
ter; and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  oining- 
chamber  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher  and 
steals  her  capon's  leg.  O,^  't  is  a  foul  thing  [10 
when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  compa- 
nies !  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one 
that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not 
had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  [i« 
hang'd  for  't ;  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffer  d 
for  \  You  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself 
into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentleman- 
like dogs,  under  the  Duke's  table.  He  had 
not  been  there  —  bless  the  mark  I  —  a  piss-  [to 
ing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 
"  Out  with  the  dog  1  "  says  one.  **  What  cur  is 
that  ?  "  says  another.  "  Whip  him  out  I  "  says 
the  third.  '*  Hang  him  up  I  ''^  says  the  Duke. 
I,  having  been  aoquaintea  with  the  smell  be- 
fore, knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  [u 
fellow  that  whips  the  does.  Friend,"  quoth 
I,  "you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  "  **  Ay,  marry, 
do  I,"  quoth  he.  Ton  do  him  the  more 
wrong,"  quoth  I ;  *^  't  was  I  did  the  thing  you 
wot  of."  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  [so 
whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  mas- 
ters woidd  do  this  for  his  servant  ?  Xay,  I  '11 
be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings 
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he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  heen  ezecated; 
I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  [w 
killM,  otherwise  he  had  soffer^d  for  't.  Thou 
think'st  not  of  this  now.  Nay,  I  remember  the 
trick  yon  serr'd  me  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
Madam  Silvia.  Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark 
me  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thon  see  me 
heave  np  my  lee  and  make  water  ag^ainst  a  [m 
gentlewoman's  nirthineale?  Didst  thou  ever 
see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 

[Enter  Pboteus  and  Julia.] 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy   name?  I  like  thee 
well 
And  will  employ   thee  in  some  service  pre- 
sently. *i 

Jul,  In  what  you  please.  I  *11  do  what  I  can. 

Fro,  I  hope  thou  wilt.  [To  Launce,]  How 
now,  you  whoreson  peasant  I 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mistress  Silvia 
the  dog  you  bade  me.  so 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Launce.  Biarry,  she  says  your  dog  was  a  cur, 
and  tells  you  curxish  thanks  is  good  enough  for 
such  a  present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ?  m 

Launce,  Ko,  indeed,  did  she  not ;  here  have 
I  brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce,  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel  was 
stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman^s  boys  in  the  [m 
market-plaoe ;  and  then  I  offerM  her  mine  own, 
who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  there- 
fore thejnft  the  ereater. 

Pro,  60  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog 
again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight.  «» 

Away,  I  say  I  stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 

[Exit  Launce.] 
A  slave,  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame ! 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business,  to 
For  't  is  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lout. 
But  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not. 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore   know  thou,    for   thb    I   entertain 

thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee,     n 
Dehver  it  to  Madam  Silvia. 
She  lovM  me  well  delivered  it  to  me. 

Jul,  It  seems  yon  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her 
token. 
She  is  dead,  belike  ? 

Pro.  Not  so;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul,  Alas !  ti 

Pro,  Why  dost  thou  cry  "  alas  "  ? 

Jul,  I  cannot  choose 

But  pity  her. 

Pro,  Wherefore  ahonldst  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul,  Because  methinks  that  she  lov'd  you  as 
weU 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia.  u 

She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love  ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love.       ' 


*T  is  pity  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry  ^*  alas  I " 
Pro,  Well,  give  her  that  ring  and  there- 
withal *« 
This  letter.  That's  her  chamber.  Tell  my  lady 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Tour  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me,  sad  and  solitary. 

[EtU] 
Jul,  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  mes- 
sage? « 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  I  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  verv  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  desi>iseth  me ;          i<» 
Because  I  love  him.  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  nim  when  he  parted  from 

me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will ; 
And  now  am  I,  unhappy  messenger. 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain,  i« 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused, 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  di»- 

praisM. 
I  am  my  master's  true-confirmed  love  ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself.  "• 

Yet  will  1  woo  for  him,  but  yet  so  coldly 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him 
speed. 

[Enter  Silvia,  attended,] 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !   I  pray  you,  be  my 

mean 
To  bringme  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be 
she?  It* 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do«ntreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

iSi7.   From  whom? 

Jul.  From  my  master.  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil,  O,  he  sends  you  for  a  picture.  i» 

Jtd.  Ay,  madam. 

^t7.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 
Go  give  your  master  this.  Tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget,  im 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  thim  this  shiadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter.  — 
Pardon  me,  maaam ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not. 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladvship. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  looK  on  that  again.  im 

Jul,  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  paraon  me. 

Sil,  There,  hold! 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines. 
I  know  they  are  stufrd  with  protestations 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will 
break  i« 

As  easily  as  I  do  t«ar  his  paper. 

Jul,  Madam,  he  sends  your  lad3rship  this  ring. 

Sil,  The  more  shame  tor  him  that  he  sends 
it  me; 
For  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure.  ««• 

Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 
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Jvl,  She  thanks  you. 

^1/.  What  say'st  thou? 

Jvl,  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  yon  tender 
her.  i*a 

Poor  gentlewoman  I    my   master  wrongs   her 
much* 

&H.  Dost  thou  know  her? 

/tt/.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself. 
To  think  upon  her  woes  I  do  protest 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times.     im 

SU,  Belike  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  for- 
sook her? 

JriL  I  think  she  doth  ;  and  that 's  her  cause 
of  sorrow. 

8U.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jnl.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she 
is. 
Whso  she   did   think  my  master  lov'd   her 
well,  ^  i« 

Shs,  in  my  judgement,  was  as  fair  as  you : 
Bat  nnoe  she  cud  neglect  her  looking^lass 
Aad  threw  her  snn-exnelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starved  tne  roses  in  her  cheeks 
And  pinohM  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face,        too 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Hil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

/s/.  About  my  stature ;  for  at  Pentecost. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play  d, 
Otf  700th  got  me  to  plav  the  woman's  part,  i« 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judge- 
ments, 
A4  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me ; 
Therefore  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  agood,      ito 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  J>art. 
3Csdam,  'twas  Ariadne  paBsionine 
For  Theseus'  perjury  ana  unjust  night ; 
Which  1 80  lively  acted  with  my  tears 
^utt  m^  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal,   175 
Wtpi  bitterlv ;  and  would  I  might  be  dead 
If  lin  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

8iL  She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 
Alas,  poor  lady,  desolate  and  left  I 
I  veep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words.  no 

Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress^  sake,  because   thou 

lov'st  her. 
Fareirell.  \Exit  Silvia,  with  attendants,] 

JmI.  And  she  snail  thank  you  for  't,  if  e'er 
you  know  her. 
A  virtuous   gentlewoman,  mild  and    beauti- 
^        full  iw 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
i^inoe  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself  ! 
Here  is  her  picture  ;  let  me  see.  I  think, 
u  I  had  sucn  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine  im 

W«ie  f  uU  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Cnleas  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
u  that  be  all  the  difference  m  his  love,  v» 

rU  get  me  snob  a  oolour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine. 
Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low,  and  mine  's  as 
hi^. 


What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself,  too 

If  this  fond  Love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
For  't  is  thy  rival.  O  thou  senseless  form. 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'a,  and 

ador'dl 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry,  305 

Mv  substance  should  be  statue  in  thv  stead. 
I  '11  use  thee  kindly  for  thv  mistress  sake, 
That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  oy  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee  I    sio 

[Exit, 

ACT  V 

Scene  I.  [Milan,  An  aiibey,], 

Enter  Eglamoub. 

EgL  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky, 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  Friar  Patrick's  ceU,  should  meet 

me. 
She  will  not  fail,  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ;  • 

So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 
See  where  she  comes. 

[Enter  Silvia.] 

Lady,  a  happy  evening  ! 
8iL  Amen,  amen  1  Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abDey-walJ. 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies.  10 

Egl.  Fear  not ;  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues 
off. 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.  [The  same.  The  Duke's  palace,] 
Enter  Thukio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu,  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my 

suit? 
Pro.  O.  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was  ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu,  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pro,  No  ;  that  it  is  too  little.  « 

Thu,  I  '11  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat 

rounder. 
[Jul.  Aside,]  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to 

what  it  loathes. 
Thu,  What  sa3r8  she  to  my  face  ? 
Pro,  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is 

black.  ^  10 

Pro,  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  saying 

is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 
[Jul,  Aside.]   'Tis  true;  such  pearls  as  put 

out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them. 
Thu,  How  likes  she  mv  discourse  ?  13 

Pro,  ni,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
TTtu,  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and 

peace? 
Jul,  [Aside.]  But  better,  indeed,  when  you 

hold  your  peace. 
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ITiu.  Wbmt  says  she  to  my  yalonr  ? 

Pro,  0|  nr,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that,     m 

Jul.  [Aside,]  She  Deeds  not,  when  she  knows 

it  cowaraioe. 
Tku,  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriTM. 
Jul.  [Atide.]  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a 

fool. 
Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ?  » 

Pro.  0,ay;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore? 
Jul.  [Aside.]  That  such  an  ass  should  owe 

tnem. 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 
Jul.  Here  oomes  the  Duke.  » 

[Enter  Dukk.] 

Duke.    How  now,  Sir  Proteus!  How  now, 
Thurio! 
Which  of  yon  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 
Thu.  Not  I. 
Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why  then, 
She  ^s  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine,  u 

And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
*Tis  true ;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wandered  through  the  forest. 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was 

she. 
But,  being  masked,  he  was  not  sure  of  it.        «o 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick^s  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  she  was 

not. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you  4  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently  and  meet  with  me    «< 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  toward  Mantua,  whither  they  are 

fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me. 

[Exit.] 
Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her.  m 
I  *11  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit.] 
Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her. 

[Exit.] 
Jul.  And   I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that 
love  ^  « 

Than  hate  for  Silvia  that  is  gone  for  love. 

[Exit. 

SCENB  III.      [The  frontiers  of  Mantua.     The 
forest.] 

Enter  Outlaws  with  Silvia. 

1.  Out.  Come,  come, 

Be  patient ;  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 
Sil.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this 
one 
Have  learn *d  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2.  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away.  » 
7.  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was 

with  her? 


3.  Out,  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  ootnm 
us. 
But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.   We  'U  follow  him  that 's 
fled.  M 

The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  *scape. 
i.  Out,  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  es{>- 
tain*s  cave. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessW. 
SiL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee !    >* 

[Exeunt. 

ScEins  IV.    [Another  part  qf  the  forest.] 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowv  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishmg  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes     ' 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes. 

0  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless, 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall 

And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was !  i» 

Repair  me  with  thv  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swaio ! 
What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their 

law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase.  u 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  mu(^  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who 's  this  oomes 

here  ?  [Steps  aside.] 

[Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia.] 

Pro.   Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for 

you, 

Though  vou  respect  not  aught  your  servant 

doth,  f 

To  hazard  life  and  rescue  you  from  him 

That  would  have  foro'd  your  honour  and  yoar 

love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. » 
Val,  [Aside.]  How  like  a  dream  is  this !  I 
see  and  hear. 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile. 
Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 
Pro.   Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  liappy.    «> 
Sil,  Bv  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most 

unnappy. 
Jul.  [Aside^  And  me,  when  he  approacheth 

to  your  presence. 
Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  bv  a  hungry  lion, 

1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me.      » 
O,  Heaven  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life  's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul  I 
And  full  as  much,  for  more  there  cannot  be, 

I  do  detest  false  perjur'd  Proteus. 

Therefore  be  gone ;  solicit  me  no  more.  «« 
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Pro.  Wliat  dangeroiu  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death, 
Would  I  not  andeigo  for  one  calm  look  I 
0,  ^tii  the  cone  in  love,  and  still  approT^d, 
When  women  cannot  lore  where  they  're  be- 
loVdl 
Sil,  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he 's 
belov'd.  « 

Read  over  Jnlia*s  heart,  thy  first,  best  love. 
For  whoee  dear  sake  thoa  didst  then  rend  thy 

&uth 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Deteeoded  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Tlwa  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  'dst 
two.  M 

AnA  that  s  far  worse  than  none.  Better  have 

Done 
Than  plnral  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Tkoa  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  I 

Fro.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend  ? 
SU,  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Prtf,  Nay,  if  the  ^ntle  spirit  of  moving: 


Cia  fto  way  change  yon  to  a  milder  form, 
1 11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end, 
Aod  U>ve  yon  'gainst  the  nature  of  love, — force 
ye. 

Sil.  0  heaven  I 

Pro.  I  'U  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Vat.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  mde  uncivil  touch,  00 
Thon  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro.  Valentine  I 

Vol,  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without 
faith  or  love. 
For  such  is  a  friend  now !  Treacherous  man^ 
ThoQ  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes  1  Nought  but  mme 

Could  have  persuaded  me.  Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  hate  one  friend  alive ;  thou  wouldst  disprove 

Who  should  be  trusted  [now],  when  one's  right 

hand 
{«  perjured  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
Bvt  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  ihj  sake,  n 
The  private  wound  is  deepest.  O  tmie  most 

accurst. 
Aoogat  an  foes  that  a  friend  should  be  the 
worst! 
Pro,  My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me. 
Foigive  me,  Valentine  :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence,  " 

I  tender  't  here  ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vai.  Then  I  am  paid  ; 

And  once  agaih  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
IS  aor   of  heaven   nor   earth,   for  these  are 
ideas'd.  w 

By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath 's  appeas'd  ; 
And.  that  my  love  ma^  appear  plain  and  free, 
An  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 
Jul.  O  me  unhappv !  [Siooons.] 

Pro.   Look  to  the  boy.  w 

Vol.  Why,    boy !    whv,    wag  I    how   now  I 
«bat  's  the  matter  ?  Look  up ;  speak. 


^  Jul,  O  good  sir,  my  master  char^'d  me  to  de- 
liver a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia,  whion,  out  of  my 
neglect,  was  never  done.  m 

jRro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul,  Here  't  is ;  this  is  it. 

Pro,  How  ?  let  me  see  I 
Why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cr^  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook ; 
This  is  the  rmg  you  sent  to  Silvia.  » 

Fro,  But  how  oam'st  thou  by  this  ring  ?  At 
my  depart 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro,  How!  Julia  I  loo 

Jul,  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy 
oaths. 
And  entertain'd  'em  deeply  in  her  heart. 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  I 

0  Proteus  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 

Be  thou  asham'd  that  I  have  took  upon  me   im 

Such  an  immodest  raiment,  if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  love. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 

Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their 

minds. 
Pro.  Than  men  their  minds!  'tis  true.    O 

heaven  I  were  man  no 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect.  That  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through 

all  the  sins. 
Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  beeins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  Imay  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ?      ns 

Fa/.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long 

foes. 
Pro,  Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  have  my  wish 

for  ever. 
Jul,  And  I  mine.  im 

[Enter  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Thitrio.] 

Outlaws.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  I 
Vol.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say  I  It  is  my  lord 
the  Duke. 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac*d. 
Banished  Valentine. 
Duke,  Sir  Valentine ! 

Tku.  Yonder  is  Silvia :  and  Silvia 's  mine.  im 
Vol.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy 
death; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath. 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.  Here  she  stands  : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch,  —    iso 

1  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Tku.  Sir  Valentine.  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
His  bodv  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not. 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine,     iss 

Duke,  The  more  degenerate  and  base    art 
thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thon  hast  done 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  mv  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine,  i«o 
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And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress^  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  th^  unriTal'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thos  suhscnbe :  Sir  Valentine,      lu 
Thon  art  a  gentleman  and  well  deriv'd  ; 
Take  thon  thy  Silyia,  for  thou  hast  deservM 

her. 
Vol,  I  thank  your  Gbace ;  the  gift  hath  noade 

me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you.     100 
Vuke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it 

be. 
Val,  These  banished  men  that  I  have  kept 

withal 
Are  men  enduM  with  worthy  qualities. 
Forgive  them  what  thev  have  committed  here 
And  let  them  be  recall  d  from  Uieir  exile.      i» 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good^ 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 


Duke.  Thou  hast  prevailed ;  I  pardon  them 
and  thee ; 
Dispose  of  them  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars       i** 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  Ana,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 

With  our  discourse  to  make  your  Grace  to  smile. 

What  thbik  ^ou  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke,  I  think  the  boy  hatn  grace  in  him ;  he 

blushes.  >« 

Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace 

than  boy. 
Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 
Val,  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  psss 
along 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. 
Come,  Proteus ;  't  is  your  penance  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered ;  »" 

That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yoon ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

[Exeunt. 


A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S   DREAM 

Ih  IdOO  two  quarto  editions  of  A  Midsummer'Nighi's  Dream  appeared.  The  earlier,  printed 
for  Thomas  Fisher,  seems  to  hare  been  taken  from  an  authentic  mannsoript,  and  on  it  the  pre- 
sent text  is  based.  The  later,  printed  by  James  Roberts,  follows  the  earlier  with  few  changes 
beyond  the  addition  of  some  stage  directions.  The  text  of  the  play  in  the  First  Folio  appears  to 
baf«  been  printed  from  a  prompter's  copy  of  Roberts's  Quarto.  The  chief  differences  are  in  the 
divinon  into  acts,  not  hitherto  marked,  and  in  the  presence  of  yet  more  detailed  stage  directions. 
The  only  piece  of  external  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  the  play  before  1600  is  the  mention  of 
it  by  Meres  in  1598.  Attempts  to  date  it  more  exactly  are  based  chiefly  on  very  slight  probabil- 
itiea  The  supposed  borrowing  of  n.  i.  2,  3  from  the  sixth  book  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  the  pos- 
fible  allosion  in  v.  i.  52  to  Spenser's  Teares  of  the  Muses  are  of  no  real  assistance.  Slightly  more 
plausible  is  the  theory  that  Titania's  description  of  the  inrerted  seasons  in  n.  L  88-114  derived 
point  from  the  yiolent  storms  which  afflicted  England  in  1694,  and  was  perhaps  suggested  by 
them.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  the  clowns  lest  the  lion  should  frighten  the  ladies 
needed  the  hint  of  an  actual  incident  occurring  at  a  spectacle  at  the  Scottish  court  in  1594,  when 
s  Moor  was  substituted  for  a  lion  lest  the  spectators  should  be  disturbed.  So  far  as  these  very 
i%ht  indications  go,  they  point  to  1594-95.  The  impression  one  receives  of  the  stage  of  maturity 
implied  in  the  style,  eharacterizatioin,  and  construction  of  the  play,  and  the  evidence  from  the 
meter  fit  this  date ;  and  most  modem  scholars  incline  to  accept  it. 

Certain  marked  peculiarities  of  A  Midsummer-Night^ s  Dream  indicate  that  it  was  not  written 
primaiily  for  the  public  stage.  The  prominence  of  the  marriage  of  Theseus  in  the  setting,  the  gen- 
eral masque-like  character  of  the  whole,  with  its  abundance  of  lyric,  dance,  and  spectacle,  and 
the  rirtual  epithalamium  with  which  it  closes,  all  sugg^est  that  it  was  originally  devised  for  some 
nobleman's  wedding.  The  open  flattery  of  Elizabeth  in  n.  i.  157-164,  and  the  praise  of  chastity 
in  L  i  74,  75,  point  further  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  Queen.  The  most  suitable  occasion  so 
iar  mggested  is  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  Elizabeth  Yere,  which  took  place  at  the 
Court  at  Greenwich  in  1594. 

No  original  for  the  main  plot  has  been  found.  The  most  obvious  sources  whence  Shakespeare 
may  have  derived  information  about  Theseus  are  Chaucer's  Kmgkt^s  Tale  and  North's  translation 
of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Theseus,  From  the  former  he  might  have  got  the  idea  of  the  marriage  fes- 
tirities  of  Theseus,  the  May-Day  observances,  the  hunting  scene,  the  name  of  Philostrate,  and 
•ome  minor  details.  From  the  latter  he  might  have  taken  a  few  proper  names,  and  allusions  to 
the  previous  adventures  of  Theseus  in  love  and  war. 

The  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  accessible  to  him  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  in  Golding's 
tnnslation  of  the  same,  in  Chancer's  Legend  of  Good  Women,  and  in  various  later  forms.  A  love- 
podon  with  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  love-juice  of  Oberon  plays  a  part  in  the 
Diana  Enanwrada  of  Montemayor,  from  which  the  dramatist  had  taken  part  of  the  plot  of  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

The  fairy-lore  is  based  miunly  on  popular  tradition.  Titania  is  one  of  Ovid's  names  for  Diana. 
Oberon  had  appeared  in  medieval  romances  such  as  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  in  Greene's  James  IVt 
b  7%e  Faerie  Queene,  and  elsewhere.  Robin  Goodf ellow  was  a  familiar  fig^e  in  folk-lore,  and  had 
Mhvadj  made  his  way  into  books.  But  Shakespeare  worked  on  these  figures,  and  on  the  fairy- 
vorld  in  general,  a  transformation  into  something  all  his  own ;  and  in  so  doing  permanently 
modxfled  this  whole  field  of  popular  fancy.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  achievement  of  his  genius 
vhtefa  has  had  so  pervasive  an  effect  as  his  treatment  of  fairies  in  the  present  play  and  in  Mer- 
eotio's  speech  on  Queen  Mab,  in  Romeo  and  Juliets 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


THnioSf  duke  of  Athens. 
RoiiTS,  father  to  Hermia. 
Ltsaitdbb,  betrothed  to  Hermift. 
DnoTBiUB,  in  lore  with  Hermia. 
pRtLOSTRATB,  master  of  the  revels  to  Theseus. 


QuiKCB,  a  carpenter, 
Bottom,  a  vreaver, 
Flutb,  a  bellows-mender, 
Bhout,  a  tinker, 
Shuo,  a  Joiner, 
BTABTSLOie,  a  tailor, 


presenting 


Proloous. 

Ptrjlmvs. 

Tmsra. 

Wajx. 

Lion. 

MooKSRon. 


HxFPOLTTA,  queen  of  the  Amasons,  betrothed  to  The- 
seus. 
H— Mn>,  daughter  to  Egeus,  betrothed  to  Lyaander. 
HauDTA,  in  Ioto  with  Demetrius. 

Obkrok,  king  of  the  fairies. 
Tttamia,  queen  of  the  teiries. 
Robot  Ooonnoxow,  a  Puck. 

PlABBBLOSSOM,    ^ 
COBWBB, 

Moth, 
mustabimbbd, 


fairies. 


Other  fairies  attending  their  Kiag  and  Queen. 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

ScBMS :  Athem,  and  a  wood  near  »/.] 


ACT   I 


[Sc?ENE  I.  Athens,   The  palace  of  Theseus,] 

Enter  Thesbus,  Hippolyta,  [Philostbate,] 
with  others. 

The,  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hoar 
Draws  on  apace.  Four  happy  days  hring  in 
Another  moon ;  but,  O,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  She  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  s 

Long  withering  out  a  young  man^s  reyenue. 

Stp.  Four  dajrs  will  quickly  steep  themselves 
in  night : 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silrer  bow 
New-bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night     lo 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The,  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  ^outh  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals ; 
The  i>ale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.  ib 

[Exit  Phtlostrate.] 
Hii)polyta«  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Eoeus,  Hermia,  Ltbandeb,  and  Debie- 

TRIUS. 

Ege,  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  Duke ! 

The,  Thanks,  good  Egeus  ;  what 's  the  news 
with  thee  ?  ii 

Eqe.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius.  My  noble  lord. 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her.         » 


Stand  forth.  Lysander :  and,  my  gracious  Dnke, 
This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my 

chUd. 
Thou,  thou,    Ljrsander,  thou  hast  given  her 

rhymes. 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child. 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung  » 
With  faining  voice  verses  of  faining  love. 
And  stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  con- 
ceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats,  —  mes- 
sengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhard'ned  youth.   « 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filoh'd  my  daughter's 

heart, 
TumM  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To    stubborn    harshness ;    and,    my    graoioits 

Duke, 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  Grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius,  «• 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilc»ge  of  Athens, 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her ; 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case.  a 

The.   What  say  you,  Hermia?   Be  advis'd, 
fair  maid. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god, 
One  that  composed  your  beauties,  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power  »> 

To  leave  the  figure  or 'disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Her.  So  is  Lysander. 
1^*      ,      ^  .     ^  himself  he  is ; 

But  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice. 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier.  m 


I.  L 
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Her,  I  voald  my  father  looked  but  with  my 
ejm. 

The,  UtAn  tqbt  eyes  must  with  his  judge- 
msstlook. 

Htr,  I  do  ■■iifiMt  your  Grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  aot  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold. 
Nor  how  it  may  oonoem  my  modesty,  oo 

In  snob  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
Bat  I  beseech  your  Grace  that  I  may  know 
The  wont  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case. 
If  I  refnse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death  or  to  abjure    «> 
F(ir  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  hui  Hermia,  question  tout  desires. 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  weU  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your   father's 

choice, 
YoQ  eaa  endure  the  liTcrsr  of  a  nun.  to 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew  d, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  h  vmns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon . 
Thrice-blosBed  tney  that  master  so  their  blood 
To  osdergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ;  n 

Bat  eartmier  hai^;>y  is  the  rose  distillM, 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn 
Grows,  lires,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Htr.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
£re  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up  m 

Unto  hb  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
MtsooI  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and,  by  the  next 
new  moon  — 
The  sealing'^y  betwixt  my  love  and  mci 
for  everlarang  bond  of  fellowship —  w 

Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would, 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest 
For  aje  austerity  and  single  life.  w 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia ;  and,  Lysander, 
_      yield 
Thy  erased  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Ufs.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius, 
Let  me  have  Hermia's ;  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysander!  true,  he  hath  my 
love.  M 

And  what  is  mine  mv  love  shall  render  him. 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  <b  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Ia».  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  veil  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ;  loo 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd. 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be. 
Ism helov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ?  i<» 
iHnnstrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Asde  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
woutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man.  no 

The.  1  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so 
much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke 

thereof; 
^•tt,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs, 
3l]r  mind  did  lose  it.  But,  Demetrius,  come ; 


And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me,       us 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  vou  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  zather's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up  — 
Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate  —       no 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  Ufe. 
Come,  my  Hippolyta ;  what  cheer,  my  love  ? 
Demetrius  and  Egeus,  go  along. 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  wilii  you        its 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege,  With  duty  and  desire  we  foUowyou. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love !  why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 

Her.  Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could 
well  130 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes. 

Lys.  Av  me!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever 
read, 
Gould  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood,  —  \» 

Her.  O  cross  1  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to 
low. 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years,  — 

Her,  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young. 

Lys.  Or  else   it  stood  upon  the  choice   of 
friends. — 

Her.  O  belli  to  choose  love   by  another's 
eyes.  im 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 
Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night,      im 
That,   in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  ^*  Behold  !  " 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  \ 
So  quick  br^ht  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her.  If  then  true  lovers   have  been   ever 
cross'd,  160 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny. 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts  and  dreams  and 


Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers.        ik 
Lys.  A  good  persuasion ;  therefore,  hear  me, 
Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child. 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son.  i<m> 

There,  gentw  Hermia,  may  I  marr^  thee  ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.  If  thou  lov'st  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town,  lu 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strcmgeet  bow. 
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By  hiB  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head,         no 
By  the  nmplioity^  of  Venus'  doves, 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves, 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage 

qaeen. 
When  the  false  Troyan  under  sail  was  seen, 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke,    m 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke, 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  aj^pointed  me 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Lys,  Keep  promise,  love.    Look,  here  comes 

Helena. 

Enter  Hslbka. 

Her.  God    speed    fair    Helena!     Whither 

away  ?  lao 

Hie/.  Call  you  me  fair?    That  fair  again 

unsay. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fair,  O  happy  fair  I 

Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's 

sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  nawthom  buds 
appear.  iw 

Sickness  is  catching ;  O,  were  favour  so. 
Tours  would  I  eaten,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go ; 
My  ear  should  eaten  your  voice,  my  eye  your 

eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 

melody. 
Were    the    world     mine,    Demetrius     being 
bated,    ^  im 

The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  swav  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 
Her,  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 
HeL  O  that  vour  frowns  would  teach  my 
smiles  sucn  skill  I  im 

Her,  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 
Hel,  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection 

move  I 
Her,  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows 

me. 
Hel,  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her,  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
Hel,  None,  but  your  beauty.  Would  that  fault 
were  mine !  toi 

Her,  Take  comfort;  he  no  more  shall  see 
my  face; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  i>aradise  to  me  ;  «» 

O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell  I 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold. 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass,  mo 

Decking  with  hquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal. 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 
Her,  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie,    »& 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow  I  Pnj  thou  for  us ; 


And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius !  tn 
Keep  word,  Lysander ;  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midni^t. 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia.  [Exit  Herm. 

Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  yon  I         t* 

[Exit, 

Hel,  How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be  I 
Through  Athens  1  am  thou^t  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetnus  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know ; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes,       »> 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities, 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  <|uantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  di^nitv. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes  but  with  the  mind. 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind.  *» 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  anv  judgement  taste ; 
Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste ; 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 
As   waggish   boys   in   game   themselves   fo^ 
swear,  «« 

So  the  boy  Love  is  periur'd  every  where : 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  ejrne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  Uus  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt 
So   he    dissolv'd,    and   showers  of  oaths  did 
melt.  «*» 

I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night 
Pursue  her ;  and  for  thb  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense. 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain,  ^  >" 

To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again. 

[Exit. 

[ScKKB  U.  Athens,  Quince^s  house,] 

Enter  Quikcb,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Stabvelino. 

Quin.  la  all  our  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  beet  to  call  them»genecally« 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's 
name,  which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens, 
to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  Duke  and  [» 
the  Duchess,  on  his  wedding^ay  at  night. 

Bot.  first,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on,  then  read  the  names  of  the 
actors,  and  so  grow  to  a  point.  lo 

Quin,  Marry,  our  play  is,  The  most  lamentable 
comedy y  and  most  cruel  death  (jf  Pyramus  and 
Thishy, 

Bot,  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure 
you,  and  a  merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince, 
call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll.  Masters,  [>> 
spread  yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer  as  I  call  you.  Nick  Bottom, 
the  weaver. 

Bot,  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed.  n 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for 
Pyramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  A  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin,  A  lover,  Uiat  kiUs  himself  most  gal- 
lant for  love.  ■• 
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Bot,  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true 
per&mmng  of  it.  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
look  to  their  eyes.  I  will  move  storms,  I  will 
condole  in  some  measure.  To  the  rest.  Yet  my 
ebief  homoor  is  for  a  tyrant.  I  could  play  [30 
Eides  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  oat  in,  to  make 
aUspUt. 

**  The  ra^ng  rooks 
And  shirerine  shocks 
Shall  hreak  the  locks  w 

Of  prison  gates ; 
And  Phibhns'  oar 
Shall  shine  from  far 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  Fates.'*  m 

Thk  was  lofty!  Now  name  the  rest  of  the 
dsyen.  This  is  Eroles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  yein  ;  a 
Wer  b  more  condoling. 

Qttin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Fiu.  Here,  Peter  Quinoe.  w 

Own.  Flute,  you  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Fiu.  What  is  Thisby?  A  wandering  knight  ? 

i^iiL  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must 
lo?e. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ;  I 
Hare  a  beard  coming.  so 

Qvis.  That 's  all  one  ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
misk,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot,  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Tlusby  too.  I  '11  sp^&k  in  a  monstrous'  little 
▼oiee,  '^Thisne!  Thisnel  Ah  Pyramus,  my 
lore?  dear!  thy  Thisby  dear,  and  lady  [ss 
dear!" 

Qsttt.  No,  no ;  yon  must  play  Pyramus ;  and, 
Fhite,  yon  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Qftin,  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor.  m 

atttr.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

(^'fi.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play 
Tliisby's  mother.  Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snovt.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qian.  You,  Pyramus'  father ;  mvself ,  This- 
by a  father,  onng,  the  joiner,  yon^  tne  lion's  [«■ 
part ;  sn^I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written? 
Pftiv  yoQ,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of 
study. 

Quia.  Ton  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  [to 
aochizig  but  roaring. 

Bot,  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar, 
that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me. 
I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say, 
^  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again."      75 

Quia.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fright  the  Duchess  and  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  ahriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to 
baaig  us  all. 

All,  That  would  hang  us,  erery  mother's 
son.  M 

Bot.  I  grant  yon ,  friends,  if  you  should  fright 
the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  haye  no 
mote  dheretion  but  to  hang  us;  but  I  will 
aggravate  my  Toice  so  that  I  will  roar  yon  as 
Snitly  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you  [w 
SB  *t  were  any  nightingale. 

Qmn.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ; 
for  Pynunos  is  a  sweet- fao'd  man ;  a  proper 


Qu 
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man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a 
most  lovely  gentleman-like  man :  therefore  you 
must  needs  play  Pyramus.  »i 

Bot,  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

CH<tn.  Why,  what  you  wilL 

Sot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  [m 
straw-colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard, 
your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French- 
crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Qutn.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  barefac'd.  [100 
But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts ;  and  I  am  to 
entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  yon,  to  con 
them  by  to-morrow  night ;  and  meet  me  in  the 
palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon- 
light.^ There  will  we  rehearse,  for  if  we  meet  in 
the  city,  we  shall  be  dogg'd  with  company,  [loe 
and  our  devices  known,  in  the  meantime  I  will 
draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants. 
I  pray  you,  fail  me  not. 

Bot,  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  re-  [no 
hearse  most  obscenely  and  courageously.  Take 
pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu. 

'^utn.  At  the  Duke's  oak  we  meet. 
sot.  Enough ;  hold  or  cut  bow-striners. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II 

[ScEKS  I.  A  wood  near  Aihens,^ 

Enter  a  Faibt  cU  one  door  and  Robin  Gooi>- 
FKLix>w  at  another. 

Robin,    How  now,  spirit!    whither  wander 

you? 
Fai,  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire,  s 

I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  Oneen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  tne  green. 
The  cowslipB  tall  her  pensioners  be  ;    10 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  yon  see  ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  everjr  cowslip's  ear.  u 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ;  I  'll  be  gone. 
Our  Queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Bcmn.  The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here 
to-night ; 
Take  heed  the  Queen  come  not  within  his 

sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath,  20 

Because  that  sne  as  her  attendant  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stolen  from  an  Indian  king. 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling ; 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild  ;  u 
But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all 

her  joy ; 
And  now  uiey  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 
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But  they  do  squarot  that  all  their  elvea  for 

fear  m 

Cree]>  into  aoom-cape  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai,  Either  I  mi^ake  your  shape  and  making 

quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
CallM  Kobin  Gbodfellow.  Are  not  yon  he 
That  f  rifrhts  the  maidens  of  the  viliagery,       » 
Skim  muk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housevrife 

chum, 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm, 
Mislead   night-wanderere,    laughing   at   their 

harm? 
Those  that    Hobgoblin   call  you,  and   sweet 

Puck,  40 

You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good 

luck. 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Robin.  Thou  speakest  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  uignt. 
I  Jest  to  Oberon  and  make  him  smile 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile,        «> 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  orab, 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob 
And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale.       m 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me. 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  *'  tailor  *'  cries,  and  falls  into  a  oon^h  ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and 

laughj  M 

And  waxen  m  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there* 
But,  room,  fairy  I  here  comes  Oberon. 
jPai.   And  here  my  mistress.   Would  that  he 

were  gone  ! 

Enter  the  King  of  Fairies  [Oberon]  at  one 
door  with  his  train;  and  the  Queen  [Tita- 
kia]  at  another  with  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania.  m 

Tita.  What,  jealous  Oberon !    Fairies,  skip 
hence: 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.    Tarry,  rash  wanton  I    Am  not  I  thy 
lord? 

Tita.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady  ;  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stolen  away  from  fairy  land,  « 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.  Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ? 
But  that«  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Ama3K>n,       to 
Your  buskiuM  mistress  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded,  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippol3rta,  n 

Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmer- 
ing night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  ^gle  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ?  m 


Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealoosy ; 
And  never,  since  the  midme  summer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea,  » 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  oar 

sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagions  fogs  ;  which,  faUing  in  the  land,  » 
Have  every  petty  river  made  so  proud 
That  they  nave  overborne  their  continents. 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  u 

vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green 

com 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attaint  a  beard.    >^ 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murraiu  flock, 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fillM  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable.         i(« 
The  hxmian  mortals  want  their  winter  cheer ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest ; 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess^  of  flooot. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.  i» 

And  thorough  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-neaded  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 
And  on  old  Hiems'  thin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds     !<" 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set ;  the  spring,  the  summer, 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wont^  liveries  ;  and  the  mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  i» 

which. 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes  ii^ 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension  ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.   Do  you  amend  it  then  ;  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy  u» 

To  be  my  henchman. 

Tito.  Set  your  heart  at  rest ; 

The  fairv  land  buys  not  the  child  of  roe. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order. 
And,  in  the  8)Meed  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side,  "«^ 

And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune ^dj^'ellow  sands. 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  "m  the  flood,^ 
When  we  have  laughed  to  see  the  guls  conceive 
And  grow  bi^bellied  with  the  want^P  wind  ; 
Which  she  with  pretty  and  with  swimwing  gait 
Following,  her  womb  then  rich  with  akT  young 

s<^uire,  i« 

Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land  V 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again,      ^ 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die^    ^'*' 
And  for  her  sake  do  I  rear  up  her  boy. 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him.V^ 
Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  ^'^^ 

stay  ?  , 

Tita.  Perchance  till  after  Theseus*  weddi iff* 

day.  \^ 
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If  jon  will  patiently  danoe  in  our  round         i«o 
And  eee  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  ns ; 
If  Dotf  ikun  me,  and  I  will  spare  yonr  haunts. 
Obt,  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 

thee. 
Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.    Fairies, 
•wav  I 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay.     i*» 
[Exit  [Titania  with  her  train], 
O&e.  Well,  go  tny  way  ;  thon  shalt  not  from 
this  grove 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. 
My  ^tle  Pack,  come  hither.    Thon  remem- 

b'rest 
Since  onoe  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  beard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back      iso 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
Tbat  the  mde  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain    stars   shot    madly    from   their 

spheres. 
To  hear  the  aeo-maid's  music  ? 
BdbiH.  I  remember. 

Oif.  That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  couldst 
not,  iM 

Plying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Copidfall  arm*d.  A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
A«  it  should  pierce  a  hnndred  thousand  hearts  ; 
Bat  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft      mi 
Qaeacb'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery 

moon. 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell.     i» 
It  fell  apon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now   purple   with   love's 

wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 
Fetdi  me  that  flower,  the  herb  I  shew'd  thee 

^  onoe. 
^  joiee  of  it  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid  xto 

HiU  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
I'pon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb  ;  and  be  thou  here  again 
En  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 
Robin,  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth  17s 

In  forty  minutes.  [Exit.] 

Obe.  Having  onoe  this  juice, 

I  ^  watch  Titama  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes. 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon. 
Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull,  im 

On  meddling  monke^r,  or  on  busy  ape, 
^he  thallpnrsue  it  with  the  soul  of  love  ; 
And  ere  i  take  this  charm  from  off  her  sight, 
A^  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb, 
rll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me.         tu 
Bst  who  comes  here  ?  1  am  mvisible ; 
And  I  wiU  overhear  their  conference. 

iSntor  Dex BTRTUS,  Hbucn A  following  him, 

thwu  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me 

^jn»«c«  is  Lvsaoder  and  fair  Hermia  ? 

^ne  one  I  ^  stay,  the  other  stayeth  me.         100 


Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stolen  unto  thia 

wood; 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood^ 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  mete. 
He/.    You  draw  me,  you  hard^iearted  ada« 

mant;  i»5 

But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel.  Leave  yon  your  power  to  draw,. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you.. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  ^ou  ?  Do  I  speak  you  fair  ?* 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  m  plainest  truth  v» 

Tell  you.  I  do  not,  nor  1  cannot  love  you  ? 
Hei,  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the 

more. 
I  am  your  spaniel,  and,  Demetrius^ 
The  more  yon  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  en  yon. 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spum  me«  strike 

me,  too. 

Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  onlv  give  me  leave,. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, — 
And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me, — 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  vonr  dog  ?  210  ■ 

Dem,  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my 

spirit, 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 
He/.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 
Dem,   You  do   impeach  your   modesty    too 

much, 
To  leave  the  city  and  commit  yourself  tic 

Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 
Hel,  Your    virtue    is    my    privilege.    For 

that  230 

It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  1  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company. 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone,  32s 

When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 
Dem.  I  '11  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in  the 

brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  yon. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  storv  shall  be  chang'd : 
ApoUo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase  ;  S3t 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger ;  bootless  speed. 
When  cowardice  pursues  and  valour  flies. 
Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me 

go;  23« 

Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hel,  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
Yon  do  me  mischief,  rie,  Demetrius  ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex.        240 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do. 
We  should  be  woo'd  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

[Exit  Dem.] 
I  '11  follow  thee  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well.  [Exit. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph.  Ere  he  do  leave 

this  grovcj  s4« 

Thon  shalt  fly  lum  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 


\ 
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Be-ttUer  [RoBm  Goodfellow]. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?  Weloome,  wan- 
derer. 

Robin,  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe,  I  prav  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  hank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,   sm 
Qnite  oTer-oanopi*d  with  lusoions  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine. 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night. 
Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight : 
And    there    the  snake  throws  her  enamelled 
skin,  «H 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in ; 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  1  ^U  streak  her  eyes, 
Ajid  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this 

grove. 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love  xo 

With  a  disdainful  youth.  Anoint  his  eyes, 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.  Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
£seot  it  with  some  care,  that  he  mar  prove   ms 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love  ; 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock 
crow. 

Robin.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall 
do  so.  [Exeunt. 

[SOEKB  II.    Another  part  qfthe  ufood.] 

Enter  Titania,  with  her  train. 

Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ; 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds. 
Some  war  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern 

wings' 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats,  and  some  keep 

back  8 

The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots  and  won- 

dere 
At  our  quaint  spirits.  Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices  and  let  me  rest. 

The  Faibies  sing. 

[l.  Fairy,]  ^^Touspotted  snakes  with  double 
tongue. 
Thorny  hed^hogs,  be  not  seen ;  lo 

Newts  and  blmd-worms,  do  no  wrong. 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. ^' 

ICho.]  "  Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
Lulla,lulla,  lullaby ;  lulla,  Imla,  lullaby,  is 
Never  harm. 
Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh. 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby/* 

1.  Fairy.   *'  Weaving  spidere,  come  not  here ; 
Hence,  vou  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence  t  <t 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence.** 

ICho.]  **  Philomel,  with  melody,**  etc. 


2.  Fairy,  Hence,  away  t  now  all  is  welL    » 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 
[Exeunt  Fairies,]  Titania  iUept. 

Enter  Obebon  [and  sguee^ss  the  Jlower  on  Ti- 
tania^s  eyelids], 

Obe,  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take, 
Love  and  languish  for  his  saike. 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear,  » 

Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak*8t,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near. 

[Eriu] 

Enter  Ltsandeb  and  Hbrmia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in 
the  wood ;  ^ 

And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  ioTfoi  our  way. 
We  *11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her,  Be  it  so,  Lysander.  Find  you  oat  a 
bed; 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head.  ^ 

Lys,  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  m 
both; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Ljrsander ;  for  my  sake,  my 
dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet ;  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inoo- 
cence  1  ^      ^  « 

Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love*s  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it ; 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth.  " 

Then  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her,  Lvsander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied.  ** 

But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off ;  in  human  raodeelgr. 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid. 
So   far  be   distant;   and,  good   night,  sweet 
friend.  « 

Thv  love  ne*er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Lys.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyaltv ! 
Here  is  mv  bed  ;  sleep  give  thee  all  nis  rest ! 

Her,  With  half  that  wish  the  wiaher*s  eyes 
bepress*dl  [They  sleep.  «^ 

Enter  [Roben  GooDFELiiOw]. 

Robin.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none. 
On  whose  eves  I  might  approve 
This  flowers  force  in  stimnsr  love. 
Night  and  silence  —  Who  is  here  ?  » 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear ! 
This  is  he,  my  master  said. 
Despised  the  Athenian  miud ; 
Ana  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dir^  ground.        ^ 
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Pret^  lonl  I  she  dont  not  lie 

Near  this  Uok-lore  kill-oonrtesy. 

Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  Dower  this  oharm  doth  owe. 

When  won  wsk'st,  let  love  forbid  m 

Sleep  his  seat  00  thy  eyelid ; 

So  a^rake  when  I  am  gone. 

For  I  most  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit, 

Enter  Dbmbtiuus  and  Helena,  running. 

Ed,  Staj  thoiis:h  thon  kill  me,  sweet  De- 

metnns. 
Den.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haont 

me  thus.  w 

HtL  OfWihthoQ  darkling  leaye  me?  Do  not 

so. 
htm.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit, 
Ud.  O,  I  am  ont  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase  1 
The  mofe  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
HappT  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies,  »o 

For  she  hath  hleased  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  eame  her  eyes  so  bright  ?  Not  with  salt 

team; 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  washed  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ngly  as  a  bear. 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear ;    m 
Tbarefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  assembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hemua's  sphery  eyne  ? 
But  who  is  here  ?  Lvsander  I  on  the  ground  I  too 
Dead  f  or  asleep  ?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound, 
lo'saiider.  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 
I|o.  [il  train  fig.]  And  run  through  fire  I  will 

for  thy  aweet  sake. 
Tianspatent  Helena !  Nature  shows  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy 

heart.  i« 

Whers  is  Demetrius  ?  O,  how  fit  a  word 
If  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 
.Bel,  Do  not  say  so,  Ljrsander:  sajr  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?  Lord, 

what  though  ? 
Yh  Hermia  stilllovesyou ;  then  be  content,  uo 
Lj^,  Content  with  Hermia !  No ;  I  do  repent 
TW  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia  but  Helena  I  love. 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
TIm  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd ;        tu 
And  rsason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Thiags  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season. 
So  I,  bemg  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
Aad  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Besson  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will         uo 
And  leads  me  to  jour  eyes,  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories  vmtten  in  love's  richest  book. 
Bti,  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 

bom? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
ta*t  not    enough,    is  't   not    enough,    young 

man,  iw 

Hut  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Psasiie  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
Bat  von  must  flout  my  insufficiency  ? 
Oood  troth*  vou  do  me  wrongs  good  sooth  you  do, 
I&  aaeh  disnainful  manner  me  to  woo.  i«> 


But  fare  you  well ;  perforce  I  must  confess 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus^, 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abns'd !    [Exit. 
Lya.  She  sees  not  Hermia.    Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there ;  iw 

And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings. 
Or  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  thev  did  deceive,      i«o 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me  ! 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and 

might 
To  honour  Helen  and  to  be  her  knight.    [Exit. 
Her,  [AwMng.]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help 

me !  do  thy  best  14^' 

To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! 
Ay  me,  for  pity !  what  a  dream  was  here  I 
Lvsander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prev.  im 

Lysander  I  what,  remov'd  ?  Lysander  I  lord  I 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  Gone  ?  No  sound,  no 

word? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  Speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  I  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ?  then  I  well  ^rceive  you  are  not  niffh.    im 
Either  death  or  you  I  '11  find  immediate^. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III 

[Scene  I.   The  wood,   Titania  lying  asleep.] 

Enter  the   Clowns  [Quince,  Snug,  Bottom* 
Flute,  Snout,  and  SrABVEiiiNo]. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met? 

Quin»  Pat,  pat;  and  here 's  a  marvellous  con- 
venient place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot 
shall  be  our  stiu^,  this  hawthorn-brake  our 
tiring-house  :  ana  we  will  do  it  in  action  as  we 
will  do  it  before  the  Duke.  « 

Bot.  Peter  Quince  I 

Quin,  What  say 'st  thou,  bullv  Bottom  ? 

Bot,  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
Pjramus  and  Thisby  that  will  never  please.  [10 
First,  Pjramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  him- 
self, which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How  an- 
swer you  that  ? 

Snout,  By  'r  lakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  1  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing 
out.  when  all  is  done.  i« 

not.  Not  a  whit  1  I  have  a  device  to  make  all 
well.  Write  me  a  prolo^e;  and  let  the  pro- 
logue seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our 
swords  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  kill'd  indeed ; 
and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them  [so 
that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom 
the  weaver.  This  will  put  them  out  of  fear. 

Ouin,  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologrue  ; 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six.  3^ 

Bot,  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight. 

Snout,  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the 
lion? 
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Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot,  Masters,  yoa  ooght  to  consider  with  [so 

S ourselves.  To  onng  in  —  God  shield  us !  —  a 
on  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-f owl  than  your 
lion  living:  and  we  ought  to  look  to  *t. 

Snout.  Therefore  another  prologue  must  tell 
he  is  not  a  lion.  m 

Bot.  Nay,  yon  most  name  his  name,  and  half 
his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck  ; 
and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying 
thus,  or  to  the  same  defect,  ^*  Ladies,^  or 
**Fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,"  or  "I  [«o 
would  request  you,"  or  **  I  would  entreat  you, 
not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble  :  my  life  for  yours.  ^  If 
you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity 
of  mv  life.  No,  I  am  no  such  thing ;  I  am  a  man 
as  otner  men  are  ; "  and  there  indeed  let  him  [«s 
name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug 
the  joiner. 

Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two 
hard  things:  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight 
into  a  ch^ber ;  for,  ^ou  know,  Pyramns  and 
Thisby  meet  by  moonlight.    ^  «i 

Snout.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we 
plav  our  play  ? 

not.  A  calendar,  a  calendar  I  Look  in  the 
almanac !  Find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moon- 
shine. M 

Qmn.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement 
of  the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play, 
open,  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  case- 
ment. 

Quin.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  [m 
l>u8n  of  thorns  and  a  lantern,  and  say  he  comes 
to  disfignre,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  Moon- 
shine. Then,  there  is  another  thii^ :  we  must 
have  a  waU  in  the  great  chamber ;  for  Pvramus 
and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did  talk  through 
the  chink  of  a  wall.  m 

Snout.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall.  What 
say  you.  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  Wall ; 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or 
some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;  [n 
or  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  throu^^h 
that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whis- 
per. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come, 
sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse 
our  parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin.  When  vou  [?» 
_jave  spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that  brake. 
And  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Robin  Goodfellow  [behind]. 

Robin.  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we 
swaggering  here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ?  « 

What,  a  play  toward  !  I  '11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  notor  too  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Jmim.  Speak,  Pyramus.  Thisby,  stand  forth. 
'Sttt,   '*  Thisby,  the  flowers  of  odious  savours 

sweet,"  — 
Juin.  Odorous,  odorous.  w 

^ot.   *'  odours  savours  sweet ; 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby  dear. 
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But  hark,  a  voice  !  Stay  thou  but  here  awhile, 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  * '    [Exit. 
Bobin.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e*er  play'd 
here.  [Exit.]  » 

Flu.   Must  I  speak  now  P 
Ouin.    Ay,  marry,  must  yon  ;  for  you  moit 
understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 
heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 
Flu,  *'  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white 
of  hue,  * 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triomphsot 
brier. 
Most  brisky    juvenal   and    eke   most   lovely 
Jew, 
As  true  as  truest  horse  that  yet  would  never 
tire, 
I  'U  meet  thee,  Pvramus.  at  Nixmy's  tomb." 

Quin.  '*  Ninus' tomb,"  man.  Why,  you  miwt 
not  speak  that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  [101 
Pyramus.  You  speak  all  your  part  at  once, 
cues  and  all.  Pjrramns  enter.  Your  cue  is  psi t ; 
it  is.  '*  never  tire." 

^tt.  O,  — ''  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet 
would  never  tire."  >* 

[Re-enter  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  Bottoii 
with  an  ass^s  head.] 

Bat,  '*  If  I  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only 

thine." 
Quin.    O  monstrous  !    O   strange  !    we  are 
haunted.  Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters  t  Help  I 
[Exeunt     [Quince,     Snug,     Flute, 
Snout,  and  Starveling]. 
Robin.  I  '11  follow  you,  I  '11  lead  you  about  ft 
round. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake, 
through  brier.  ^  >»» 

Sometime  a  norse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and 

bum, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every 

turn.  [Exit. 

Bot.  ^Vhy  do  they  run  away?    This  is  s 

knavery  of  them  to  xnake  me  afeard.  ^i* 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  chang'd  I  What 
do  I  see  on  thee? 

Bot,  What  do  yon  see  ?  You  see  an  ass-head 
of  your  own,  do  you  ?  [Exit  Snout.]   «« 

Re-enter  Qctince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thoa 
art  translated.  [Exit. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery ;  this  is  to  raaki^ 
an  ass  of  me,  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I 
will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  thejr  can. 
I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  ["t 
sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  sun  not  afraid. 

[Sings.] 
*^  The  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true,         1^ 
The  wren  with  little  quill,"  — 
Tita.  [Awaking.]  What  angel  wakes  me  from 
my  fiowery  bed  ? 
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Bot,  [Sim.] 

"The  finon,  the  sparrow,  and  the  Uirk, 
Th«  pbuih«oiifi:  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  answer  nay ;  *'  —  tM 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish 
a  lard  ?  Who  would  giye  a  hird  the  lie,  though 
ht  cry  '"enokoo  ^'  never  so  ? 

Tua,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again. 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamourM  of  thy  note  ;       i«i 
So  M  mine  eye  enthralled  to  th  v  shape ; 
And  thy  fur  rirtues,  force  perforce,  doth  move 

me 
On  the  first  view  to  say,  to  swear.  I  love  thee. 

Bot,  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  [i«s 
little  reason  for  that ;  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
nov-a-days ;  the  more  the  pity  that  some  honest 
neighbonrs  will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay, 
1  can  gleek  upon  occasion.  i«> 

Tita,  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 
Btt,  Not  so.  neither ;  bnt  if  I  had  wit  enough 
to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serre 
mine  own  turn. 

Tita,  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ;  lu 
Thim  shah  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or 

no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  mj^  state ; 
And  I  do  loTC  thee  ;  therefore,  go  with  me. 
I  ^U  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee,  i«o 

And  thsy  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost 

sleep. 
And  I  will  pnnre  thy  mortal  grossness  so 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airv  spirit  go. 
Peeseblossom  I  Cobweb  1  Moth  I  and  Mustard- 
seed!  i« 

£ntir  Pka8xbi/>s80h,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and 

MUSTABDSBED. 

Peat.  Ready. 

Cob.  And  I. 

Moth.  And  I. 

Mm.  And  I. 

AU.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentle- 
man. 
Hup  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulber- 
ries; »w 
The  hooey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  hare  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from   painted    butter- 
flies                                                           in 
Tu  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 
Xod  to  bim«  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Petu,  Hail,  mortal! 

Cob.   HaU! 

MotA.   Hail!  lao 

Mus.   HaU! 

Bot.  I  err  your  worships  mercy,  heartily.  I 
hniocU  your  worship's  name. 


Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  yon  of  more  acquaintance, 
good  Master  Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  [u« 
shall  make  bold  with  you.  Your  name,  honest 
gentleman  ? 

Peas.  Peaseblossom. 

Bot,  I  pray  you  commend  me  to  Mistress  [iso 
Squash,  your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod, 
your  father.  Gk>od  Master  Peaseblossom,  I  shall 
desire  you  of  more  acouaintance  too.  Your 
name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  r 

Mus.  Mustardseed.  im 

Bot,  Good  Master  Mustardseed,  I  know  your 
patience  well.  That  same  cowardly,  giant-like 
oz-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of 
your  house.  I  promise  you  your  kindred  hath 
nutde  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire  you 
more  acquaintance,  good  Master  Mustard-   [aw 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him  ;  lead  him  to  my 

bower. 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye. 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity.  tor. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  II.  Another  part  of  the  wood.] 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Robik  Goodfellow. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. 

How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What    night-rule    now    about    this    haimted 

grove  ?  » 

Robtn.  My  mistress  with  a  monster   is  in 

love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,      lo 
Were  met  together  to  x^ehearse  a  play 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptialniay. 
The  shallowest  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Py ramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene  and  ent'red  in  a  brake.         is 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take. 
An  ass's  nole  I  fixed  on  his  head. 
Anon  his  Thisby  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  ray  mimic  comes.    When  they  him 

As  wila  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye,     >o 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves  and  madly  sweep  the  sky. 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  ny ; 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one 

falls; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls,  m 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears 

thus  strong.^ 
Made  senseless  uiings  begin  to  do  them  wrong  ; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ; 
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Some  sleeTes,  some  hats,  from  yieldezs  all  thin^ 
catch.  M 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramos  translated  there ; 
When  in  that  moment,  so  it  came  to  paw, 
Titania  wak*d  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
Obe.  This  falls  ont  better  than  I  could  de- 
vise. » 
But  hast  thon  jet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-inioe,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 
Bobin,  I  took  him  sleeping,  —  that  is  finished 
too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be 
ey'd.                                                           «o 

Enter  Dbhbtrics  and  Hsbmia. 

Obe.  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
Robin,  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the 

man. 
Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you 

so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her,  Now  I  but  chide ;  but  I  should  use  thee 

worse,  « 

For  thou,  I  tear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  dioes  in  blood,  plunge  in  knee-deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  m 

As  he  to  me :  would  he  have  stolen  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia  ?  I  'U  believe  as  soon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd  and  that  the 

moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes.     » 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murd'red  him ;  ^ 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dread,  so  grim. 
Dem,  So  should  the  murdered  look,  and  so 

should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the    heart  with   your   stem 

cruelty ; 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere,    ei 
Uer,  What 's  this  to  my  Lysander  ?  Where 

is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 
Dem,  I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my 

hounds. 
Her,  Ont.  dog  I    out,  cur!   thou  driv'st  me 

past  tne  bounds  « 

Of  maiden's  patience.    Hast  thou  slain  him, 

then? 
Henceforth  be  never  numb'red  among  men  I 
O,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake  I 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?  O  brave 

touch !  70 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stun^. 
Dem,  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispns'd 

mood. 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ;  n 

Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 
Her,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is 

well. 


Dem,  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  there- 
fore? 
Her,  A  privilege  never  to  see  me  more. 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so :         ** 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

[Exit. 
Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein; 
Here  therefore  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow  m 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

[Lien  down  [and  $Uepi]. 
Obe,  What  hast  thou  done  ?  Thou  hast  mis- 
taken quite 
And  laid  the  love-juioe  on  some  tme4QTe'» 

sight. 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue  ^ 

Some  true  love  tum'd  and  not  a  false  tum'd 
true. 
Robin,  Then  fate  o'er-mles,  that,  one  man 
holding  troth, 
A  million  faU,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 
Obe,  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the 
wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find.  » 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood 

dear. 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here. 
1 11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Robin,  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go,  >«* 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow*  [Exit. 
Obe,       Flower  of  this  purple  dye, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eve. 
When  his  love  he  dotn  espy,  i* 

Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  skv. 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  RoBm  Goodfkllow. 

Robin,  Captain  of  our  fury  band,  «* 

Helena  is  here  at  hand ; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  I  u* 
Obe,      Stand  aside.  The  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Robin.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one  ; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone. 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me 

That  befall  preposterously.  m 

Enter  Lysander  and  Helena. 

Lys,  Why  should  yon  think  that  I  should  woo 
in  scorn  ? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  bora. 
In  their  nativit;^  all  truth  appears.  i» 

How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  yon. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ? 
Hel,  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 
more. 
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When  trnih  kills  tnith,  O  devilinh-liol^  fray  I 
Tliflte  TOWS  are  Hennia's;  will  yon  give  her 
o^er  ?  i» 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  yon  will  nothing 
weigh. 
Tour  TOWS  to  her  and  me.  put  in  two  scales. 
Will  STen  weigh,  and  hoth  as  light  as  tales. 
Lw,  I  had  no  judgement  when  to  her  I  swore. 
Hel,  Nt>r  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  giTe 
her  o'er.  ^  u» 

I^fs,  Demetrins  loTee  her,  and  he  Iotos  not 

you. 
Dcm.  [Awaking,]  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
perfect,  divine ! 
To  vlttt,  my  loTe,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.  O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Toy  lips,   those    kissing   onerries,    tempting 
grow!  140 

That  pare  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
fWn'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand.  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princees  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bUss  I 

BeL  0  s^te  I  O  hell  I  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  eet  agaust  roe  for  your  merriment.  im 

If  70a  were  ciTil  and  knew  courtesy, 
YoQ  woold  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
Bat  70a  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ?  u« 
If  TOO  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
Ton  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  Toir  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When  lam  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
Too  both  are  riTals,  and  love  Hermia  ;  us 

And  DOW  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena. 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise, 
To  eoojnre  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  Toor  derision  1  None  of  noble  sort 
Woald  so  offuid  a  virgin  and  extort  i«o 

A  poor  soul's  patittioe,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

X)^.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 
For  joo  love  Hermia ;  this  you  know  I  know. 
Aad  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
la  Henuia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ;      iw 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love  and  will  do  tiU  my  death.  ^ 
Bti.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle 

breath. 
Dtm.  Lyaander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will 


If  e^er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone.  m 

My  heart  to  her  but  as  ffuest-wise  sojoumM, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  returned. 
There  to  remain. 

Xyt.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

l^.  Disparage  not  the  f  luth  thou  dost  not 
know. 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear.  kb 

Leek,  where  Ay  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy 
dear. 

Re-enter  Hermia. 

■Bcr.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  func- 
tion  takes, 
^e  ear  more  anick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Whsreb  it  doth  impair  tiie  seeing  sense, 
U  Va^s  the  hearing  double  recompense.  iso 

Taou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 


Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  whyunkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 
Lys,   Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth 

press  to  go  ? 
Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from 
my  side  ?  iss 

I4/8,  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him 
bide, 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  von  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?    Could  not  this  make 

thee  know, 
The  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 
Her,  You  speak  not  as  you  think.  It  cannot 
be.  in 

Hel.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoined  all  three 
To  fashion  this  false  sport,  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia  !  most  ungrateful  maid  !     iw 
Have  you  oonspir'd,  have  you  with  these  con- 
trived 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we   have 

spent, 
Wben  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time      soo 
For  parting  us,  —  O,  is  all  forgot  ? 
Ail   schoordajTs'   fnendahip,  childhood    inno- 
cence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion,  »» 
Both  warbline  01  one  song,  00th  in  one  kev, 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.   So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition ;  no 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  ^ou  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder,  >» 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  ^our  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendlv,  't  is  not  maidenly. 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not ;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me.  ni 
Hel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn. 
To  follow  me  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot. 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph',  divine  and  rare,  »• 
Precious,  celestial  ?  Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  And  wherefore  doth  Lysan- 
der 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection,  mo 

But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  m  grace  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd  ? 
This  yon  should  pity  rather  than  despise.        tu 
Her.  I  understand  not  what  yon  mean  by 

this. 
Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back. 
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Wink  each  at  other,  hold  the  sweet  jest  up ; 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled,  mo 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grraoe,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argnment. 
But  fare  ye  well ;  't  is  partly  my  own  fault. 
Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lms.  Stay,  ^rentle  Helena ;  hear  my  excuse. 
My  love,  my  hfe,  my  soul,  fair  Helena  I  t*» 

HeL  O  excellent  I 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 
Lys,  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat. 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 
weak  prayers.  m« 

Helen,  I  love  thee  ;  by  my  life,  I  do  I 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem.  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it 
too.  »M 

l)em.  Quick,  come ! 

Her,  Lysander,^  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lys.  Away,  you  Ethiope  ! 
^  Dem.  No,  no  ;  he  'U  [but! 

Seem  to  break  loose.   Take  on  as  yon  woula 

follow. 
But  yet  come  not.   You  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 
Lys.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr  I    Vile 
thing,  let  loose,  mo 

Or  I  will  snake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent ! 
Her.  Why  are  jom.  grown  so  rude  r  What 
change  is  this  ? 
Sweet  love,  — 

Lys.         Thy  love !  Out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 
Out.  loathed  medicine  !  O  hated  potion,  hence  ! 
Her.   Do  you  not  jest  ? 

Hel.  Yes,  sooth  ;  and  so  do  you.    ms 

Lys.   Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with 

thee. 
Dem.   I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  peroeive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you.   I  *11  not  trust  your 
word. 
Lys.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her, 
kill  her  dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I  ^U  not  harm  her  so.     tro 
Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate? 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?  O  me  I  what  news,  my 

love  I 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?  Are  not  you  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erowhile. 
Since  night  yon  IotM  me  ;  yet  since  night  you 
left  me :  «t5 

Why,  then  you  left  me  —  O,  the  gods  forbid  I  — 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therofore  be  out  of  hope,  of  c^uestion,  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer ;  't  is  no  jest  ««o 

That  I  do  nate  thee  and  love  Helena. 
Her.  O  me !  you  juggler !  you  canker-blos- 
som ! 
Yon  thief  of  love !   What,  have  you  come  by 

night 
And  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 
Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith ! 


Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,       *« 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?  What,  will  you  tatr 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  toi^e  ? 
fie,  fie  I  you  counterfeit,  vou  puppet,  you  I 

Her.  Puppet?  Why  so?  Ay,  that  way  goe» 
the  game. 
Now  I  peroeive  that  she  hath  made  compare  r* 
Between    our   statures;    she  hath  urg  d  her 

height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  peraonage, 
Her  heigkt,  forsooth,  she  hath  provailM  witb 

him. 
And  aro  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low  ?  t» 

How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  Speak. 
How  low  am  I  ?  I  am  not  ret  so  tow 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me.  I  was  never  curst ;        •» 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrowishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  n^  cowardice. 
Let  her  not  strike  me.  Yon  perhaps  may  think. 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower  I  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Gk>od  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with 
me.  M« 

I  evermoro  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wronged 

you  ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood.       »« 
He  followed  you  ;  for  love  I  followed  him : 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence  and  threatened  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too. 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  oniet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back  «« 

And  follow  you  no  further.  Let  me  go. 
Yon  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone ;  who  is 't  that  hin' 
ders  you  ? 

HeL  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander  ? 

Hel.  With  Demetrins. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid  ;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena.  xi\ 

Dem.  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 

Hel.  O,  when  she  *s  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrowd ! 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce.      *^ 

Her.  Little   again!    Nothing   but  low  and 
little  ! 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  ^  ^  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  aro  too  offioiotu  »• 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  3rour  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part ;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  shalt  aby  it. 

Lys,  Now  she  holds  me  not.      as 
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Nov  foQow,  if  thoQ  dar^si,  to  try  whose  riipht, 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 
Dm.  Follow  I  N«7, 1  'U  go  with  thee,  cheek 
by  jowL 

[EzeurU  Lytander  and  Demetrius, 
Her,  Yon,  mistress,  all  this  ooil  is  long  of 
yon. 
Nar.eonot  back. 

Ed,  I  will  not  trust  yon,  I,    mo 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  ourst  company. 
Tour  luuids  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray, 
Mj  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away,   f^xi^.] 
Her,  I  am  amazed,  and  know  not  what  to 
lay^  [Exit. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence.  Still  thou  mis- 
tak^st,  »« 

Or  else  coonmitt^st  thy  knaTeries  wilfully. 
RoUh,   Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mis- 
took. 
Did  oot  von  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
Bj  the  Athenian  earments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blamekss  proves  my  enterprise,    mo 
TW I  have  *nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes ; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 
Obe.  Thou  seem  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 

Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night.       a» 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron, 
And  lead  tnese  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Ljsander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bittor  wrong ;    mi 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
Aid  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Tni  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  Ittiden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep. 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lyaander's  eye ;     mo 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  propertsr. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  mi^ht. 
And  make  his  eyebaUs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision  s7o 

Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never 


Whiks  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I  '11  to  my  queen  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ;       a^s 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
fntn  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be 

peace. 
Holnn.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 

haste, 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full 


And  vooder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger,  »o 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards.  Damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  erossways  and  floods  have  bunal, 
-Untady  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 
^ot  f««r  lest  day  should  look  their  shames 

'Hiev  witfuuy  themselves  exile  from  light 
Ana  miwt  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow 'd 
nSgfat. 


Obe.  But  we  are  spirito  of  another  sort. 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport. 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread,    wo 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  flery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into^  yellow  ^Id  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste,  make  no  delay. 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

[Exit.]  800 
Kobin,  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down. 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town. 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  oomes  one.  400 

Re-enter  Ltbandeb. 

Lyt,  Where   art   thou,   proud   Demetrius? 

Speak  thou  now. 
Robin,  Here,    villain;    drawn   and   ready. 

Where  art  thou? 
Lys,  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Robin,  Follow  me,  then. 

To  plainer  ground. 

[Exit  Lyaander^  cu  following  the  voice.] 

Re-enter  Demstriub. 

Dem,  Lysander,  speak  again ! 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ?  401 
Speak  I  In  some  bush  ?  Where  dost  thou  hide 
thy  head? 
Robin.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to 
the  stars. 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  come  ?   Come,  recreant ;  come, 

thou  child, 
I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod.  He  is  defil'd  410 

That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dem,  ^^hr  '^  ^^^  there  ? 

Robin,  Follow  my  voice.   We  '11  try  no  man- 
hood here.  [Exeunt. 

[Re-enter  LTSAifDEB.] 

Lys,  He  goes  before  me  and  still  dares  me 
on. 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter-heel'd  than  I ;       41s 
I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly. 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.  Come,  thou  rentle  day  ! 

[Lies  down. 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I  'U  find  Demetrius  and  revenge  this  spite.     430 

[SUeps,] 

Re-enter  Robin  Goodfkllow  and  Demetbius. 

Robin.    Ho,  ho,   hoi  Coward,  why  com'st 

thou  not  ? 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st;  for  well  I 
wot 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place, 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 
Robin,  Come  hither ;  I  am  here. 

Dem,  Nay,  then,   thou  mock'st  me.  Thou 
shalt  buy  this  dear,  *** 

If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see. 
Now,  go  thy  way.  Faintness  constraineth  me 
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To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  oold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.  «3o 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps,] 

Be-enUr  Helbka. 

HeL    O   weary   night,    O   long   and   tedious 
night, 
Abate  thy  hours  I  Shine,  oomforts,  from  the 
east, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight, 

From  these  that  my  i>oor  company  detest. 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's 
eye,  *» 

Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  oompany. 

[Lies  down  and]  sleeps, 
Robin,  Yet  but  three  ?  Come  one  more  ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  **t> 

Re-enter  Hermia. 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
Her,  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers, 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  mv  desires. 
Here  wm  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day.        m« 
Heavens    shield    Lysander,  if   they   mean    a 
fray  !  [Lies  down  and  sleeps,] 

Robin,      On  the  ground 
Sleep  sound. 

I  '11  apply  uo 

To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remeay. 

[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lysander'' s  eyes,] 
When  thou  wak'st. 
Thou  tak'st 

True  delight  «• 

In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye ; 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown.  mo 

Jack  shall  nave  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all 
shall  be  well.  [Exit,] 


ACT  IV 
[Scene  I.   The  satne.] 

[Lysander,  Demetrius,  Helena,  and  Her- 
mia, lying  asleep,] 

Enter  Titania  and  Clown  [Bottom  ;  Peabe- 
BLOssoM,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustardseed,] 
and  [other]  Fairies  [attending] ;  Oberon  behind 
[unseen], 

Tita,  Conae,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 
Bot,  Where  's  reaseblossom  ?  s 

Peas,  Ready. 

Bot,    Scratch     my     head,     Peaseblossom. 
Where  's  Mounsieur  Cobweb  ? 


Cob,  Ready. 

Bot,  Mounsieur  Cobweb,  good  mounsieur,  get 
you  your  weapons  in  your  luuid,  and  kill  me  a  [u 
red-hipp'd  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ; 
and,  good  mounsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag. 
Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action, 
mounsieur  ;  and,  good  mounsieur,  have  a  care 
the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would  be  loath  to  [t* 
have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag,  signior. 
Where 's  Mounsieur  Mustardseed  ? 

Mus,  Ready. 

Bot,  Give  me  your  neaf ,  Mounsieur  Mus-  [>» 
tardseed.  Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good 
mounsieur. 

Mus,  What 's  your  will  ? 

Bot,  Nothing,  good  mounsieur,  but  to  help 
Cavalery  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the 
barber's,  mounsieur;  for  methinks  I  am  [^^ 
marvellous  hairy  about  the  face ;  and  I  am  such 
a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  most 
scratch. 

Tita,  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my 
sweet  love  ? 

Bot,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music. 

Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones.  n 

[Music,   Tongs.  Rural  ntusic. 

Tita,  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st 
to  eat. 

Bot,  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender;  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay.  Good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow.  *• 

Tita,   1  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The   squirrel's   hoard,    and   fetch    thee   new 
nuts. 

Bot,  1  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of 
dried  peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  [« 
people  stir  me ;  I  nave  an  exposition  of  sleep 
come  upon  me. 

Tita,  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 
arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  alwajrs  away. 

[Exeunt  fairies.] 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  «• 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee  ! 

[They  sleep.] 

Enter  Robin  Goodfeixow. 

Obe,    [Advancina.]    Welcome,  good  Robin. 

See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotagre  now  I  do  begin  to  pity  ;  64 

For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her. 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ;     » 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  tiie 

buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace   be^ 

wail. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her  m 

And  she  in  mild  terms  begr'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  cnangeling  child  ; 
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MThich  sttaight  she  gare  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 

And,  DOW  I  haye  the  boy,  I  will  undo  as 

Thia  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes ; 

And,  gentle  Pock,  take  this  transformed  scalp 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain, 

That,  he  awakin[(  when  the  oUier  do, 

Mat  all  to  Athena  back  again  repair,  to 

And  think  no  more  of  this  night^s  accidents 

But  as  the  fierce  Texation  of  a  dream. 

Bat  first  I  will  release  the  ^airy  queen. 

[Touching  her  eyes.] 
Be  as  thou  wast  wout  to  be  ; 
See  as  thoa  wast  wont  to  see :  ts 

Dianas  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Xov,  my  Titania  ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
7V^  My  Ob«ron  t  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 
Methouf^t  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass.  m 

OU.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita,  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

0,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now ! 
Obe,  Silence  awhile.    Robin,  take  off  this 
head. 
Tttaoia,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead       m 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita.  Music,  ho  I  music,  such  as  charmeth 
sUen !  [Musicy  still, 

Bobin.  Now.  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine 

own  fool  s  eyes  pcep. 
Obt.  Sound,  music  I  Come,  my  queen,  take 
hands  with  me,  •» 

And  roek  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Xow  thou  and  I  are  new  in  araitv 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Oaaee  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly 
And  blcfls  it  to  all  fair  prosperity. 
Tber«  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be       m 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Mobin,  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark  ; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.      Then,  my  queen,  in  silenoe  sad 

Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade.     100 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wanaering  moon. 
Tita.      Come,  my  lord,  and  in  our  flight 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found      im 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 
[Exeunt.    Horns  winded  [within]. 

Elder  Thssbtts,  Hipfoltta,  Eoecs,  and  all 
his  train, 

Thf.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester. 
For  DOW  our  observation  is  perform'd, 
Kttd  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  lova  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds,  no 
Uoeoaple  in  the  western  vallev,  let  them  go. 
H^apatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

[Exit  an  attendant,] 
We  win,  fiur  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top 
And  XDJurk  the  musical  confusion 
Of  kooiHls  and  echo  in  conjunction.  its 

Hip.    I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
Whh  hounds  of  Sparta.  Never  did  I  hear 
{Midi  in^Uant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 


The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near    uo 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  crv.  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

l^e.  Mv  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 
kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  momine  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian 
bulls;  If 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.  A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hoUa'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly.  iso 

Judge  when  you  hear.  But,  soft  I  what  nymphs 
are  these? 

Ege.   My  lord,  this   is   my  daughter  here 
asleep. 
And  this,  L3rsander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena. 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together.  iss 

Hie.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May,  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnitv. 
But  speak,  Egeus :  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 

Eoe.  It  is,  my  lord.  i«i 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 
their  horns. 

[Horns  and  shout  unthin.  Lys.^  Dem.^ 
Hel.y  and  Her.  wake  ana  start  up. 
Gkx)d  morrow,  friends.  Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lys,  Pardon,  my  lord. 

The.  ^  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies  ;  im 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.   My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amasedly,         iso 
Half  sleep,  half  waking ;  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here. 
But,  as  I  think,  —  for  truly  would  I  speak. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is,  — 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither.  Our  intent  w 

Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might. 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law  — 

Ege.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord;  you  have 
enough. 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stolen  away;  they  would, 
'  Demetrius,  w 

I  Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me. 
Ton  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent. 
Of  ray  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Bern.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood ;       ^^ 
And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them. 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power,— 
But  by  some  power  it  is,  —  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  [is]  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now        ko 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon  ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.  To  her,  my  lord,  >^ 
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Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hermia ; 

Bat  like  a  siokness  did  I  loathe  this  food ; 

Batf  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natoral  taste, 

Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 

And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it.  im 

The,  Fair  loven,  yon  are  fortunately  met ; 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. 
E^us,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit.  iw 

And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Awav  with  us  to  Athens ;  three  and  three. 
We  ^11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 
Come,  Hippolyta.  i»o 

{Exeunt  The.^  Hip,,  Ege.,  and  train, 

Dem,  These  things  seem  small  and  undistin- 
guishable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her,  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted 
eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks ; 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel,      im 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Are  you  sure  that  we  're  awake  ?  It 
seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream.  Do  not  you  think 
The  Dake  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

Her,  Tea  ;  and  my  father. 

Hel,  And  Hippolyta.  »oo 

Lys,  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem,  Why,  then,  we  are  awake.  Liet's  follow 
him; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeunt  lovers. 

Bot,  (Awaking,)  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I  will  answer.  My  next  is,  '^  Most 
fair  Pyraraus."  Heigh-ho!  Feter  Quince!  [«« 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender !  Snout,  the  tinker ! 
Starveling!  God's  my  life,  stolen  hence,  and 
left  me  asleep !  I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision. 
I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say 
what  dream  it  was.  Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  [>io 
go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methonght  I 
was  —  there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methonght 
I  was,  —  and  methonght  I  had, —  but  mau  is  but 
a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  me- 
thought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  [m 
heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's 
hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongrue  to  con- 
ceive, nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream 
was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad 
of  this  dream.  It  shall  be  called  Bottom's  [»o 
Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom ;  and  I  will 
sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  plaj,  before  the 
Duke;  peradventnre,  to  make  it  the  more 
gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death.    [Exit, 

[Scene  II.   Athens,  Quince'*  house,] 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starve- 
ling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  Is 
he  come  home  yet  ? 

Star,  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt 
he  is  transported. 


Flu,  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred. 
It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it?  « 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible.  You  have  not  a  mao 
in  all  Athens  ftble  to  discharge  I^ramus  but 
he. 

Flu,  No,  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of 
any  handicraft  man  in  Athens.  i* 

Snout,  Tea,  and  the  best  person  too  ;  and  he 
is  a  verynaramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  I  on  must  say  ^*  paragon  "  ;  a  paramour 
is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Skuq. 

Snug,  Masters,  the  Duke  is  coming  from  [k 
the  temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and 
ladies  more  married.  If  our  sport  had  gone  fox^ 
ward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu,  O  sweet  bully  Bottom  !  Thus  hath  h» 
lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  Hfe;  he  could 
not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a  day.  An  the  f» 
Duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence  a  day  for 
playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hang'd.  He  would 
nave  oeserved  it.  Sixpence  a  oay  in  Pyramus, 
or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom. 

Bot,  Where  are  these  lads  ?  Where  are  these 
hearts?  m 

Quin,  Bottom !  O  most  courageous  day !  0 
most  happy  hour ! 

Bot,  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders,  but 
ask  me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  \» 
true  Athenian.  I  will  teU  you  everything,  rignt 
as  it  fell  out. 

Quin,  Liet  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell 
you  is,  that  the  Duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  [» 
apparel  together,  good  strings  to  your  beards, 
new  ribbons  to  your  pumps ;  meet  presenUy  at 
the  palace ;  every  man  look  o'er  his  part ;  for 
the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferr'd. 
In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have  d^ui  Imen :  and 
let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  hb  nails,  [«t 
for  they  shall  hang  out  for  tne  lion's  daws. 
And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions  nor  garlie, 
for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  ^  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet 
comedy.  No  more  words ;  away  I  go,  away !  [*'• 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

[Scene  I.  Athens.   The  palace  of  Theseus.] 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  PHnxwrrBATE. 
Lords  [and  Attendants]. 

Hip.  'T  is  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these 

lovers  speak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true  ;  I  never  may 

believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairv  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seetjoing  brmins. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend  s 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
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That  IB,  the  madman.  The  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
Sen  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  or  Egypt.         u 
Thf  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rollmg:, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  anknown,  the  poet's  pen  is 
Tuhb  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  no- 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Soch  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 

Tliat,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 

It  comprehends  some  bnnger  of  that  joy ;        m 

Or  in  tte  mght,  imagining  some  fear, 

Hov  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear ! 

Bif.  Bnt  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together, 
Hore  witneaseth  than  fancy's  images,  u 

And  ROWS  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
Bit,  Dowsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 

Enttr  lovers^  Ltbakder,  Demetrius,  Hermia, 
and  Hex^eita. 

7^.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 
mirth. 
Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

^f*;  More  than  to  us      ao 

Wait  m  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  I 
Tkt.  Come  now ;  what  masques,  wliat  dances 
ahall  we  have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  ? 
WWe  b  oar  usual  man^ror  of  mirth  ?  u 

What  rerela  are  in  hand  ?  Is  thero  no  play 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Can  Philostrate. 
PkU,  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

lie,   Say,  what  abridgement  have  you  for 
this  evening? 
What  masque  ?  what  music  ?  How  shall  we  be- 
guile  40 

The  huy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 
PkiL^  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are 

Jfake  cnoice  of  which  your  Highness  will  see 

fint.  [Giving  a  paper,] 

The.  [Beads,]  '' The  battle  with  the  Centaurs, 

to  be  song 
Bj  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp.'*  m 

We  H  noDe  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
laglory-  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
**  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 
That  is  an  old  device  ;  and  it  was  play'd         so 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 
'*The  thiioe  three  Muses   mourning  for  the 

death 
Of  Laornxiig,  late  deoeas'd  in  be^^arv." 
That  m  90xne  satire,  keen  and  critical, 
Not  aortinf^  with  a  nuptial  ceremony.  h 

*'  A  t««lioiiJi  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus 
And  hia  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragicfu  mirth." 
Herry  nod  tngical !  Tedious  and  brief ! 
That  ia,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
Baw  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  dis- 

eord?  •• 


PAtY.  A  play  thero  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  lonfi[. 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play  ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious ;  for  in  all  the  play 
Thero  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted.  « 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lordj  it  is  ; 
For  Pyramus  theroin  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rohears'd,  I  must  confess. 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  moro  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed.         w 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  pUy  it  ? 

Phil.  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens 
here. 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now. 
And  now  have  toiled  their  nnbreathed  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial.       k 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Phil.  No,  my  noble  lord  ; 

It  is  not  for  you.  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  notning,  nothing  in  the  world  ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents,         ?!> 
Extremely  stretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

For  never  anything  can  be  luniss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  tnem  in  ;  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 
[Exit  Philostrate.] 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 
charged,  m 

And  dutyin  his  service  perishing. 

The.   Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 
such  thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 
kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake  ;  m 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect 
Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences,  m 

Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears. 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.  Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome ;     loo 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much  as  jfrom  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  tnerefore,  and  tongue-ti'd  simplicity 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity.  im 

[Re-enter  Philostrate.] 

Phil.  So  please  your  Grace,  the  Prologue  is 

address'd. 
The,  Let  him  approach. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  [Quince  for]  the  Prologue. 

Pro.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you    should   think,  we    come  not  to 
onend, 
Bnt  with  good  will.  To  show  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end.         ni 
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Consider  then  we  come  bnt  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.  All  for  your  delieht 

We  are  not  here.  That  you  sbomd  here  re> 
pent  you,  lu 

The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show 
Ton  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

7Vi€.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologrue  like  a  rough 
colt;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral, 
my  lord:  it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  true.  ut 

^  Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in 
goyemment. 

The.  His  si>eech  was  like  ataneled  chain ;  [lu 
nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  Who  is 
next? 

Enter  with  a  trumpet  btfore  them,  Pyramus  and 
TmsBE,  Wall,  Moonshine,  and  Lion. 

Pro.  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this 
show: 
But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things 
plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  ^on  would  know ;     uo 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  pre- 
sent 
Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers 
sunder : 
And  through  Wallas  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are 
content 
To  whisper.  At  the  which  let  no  man  won- 
der. ifl» 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog^  and  bush  of  thorn, 
Preeenteth  Moonshine :  R>r,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night,       141 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affnjg:ht ; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fsdl. 

Which  Lion  vUe  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall,  lis 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby 's  mantle  slain  j 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameinl 
blade. 
He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade,       i«b 
His  dagger  drew,  and  died.  For  all  the  rest, 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  thev  do  remain. 
[Exeunt  Prologue,  Thisoe,  Lion,  and 
Moonshine. 
The.  I  wonder  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Dem,  No  wonder,  my  lord ;  one  lion  may, 
when  many  asses  do.  lu 

Wall.  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  nave  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink,  iw 

Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone  doth 

show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so ; 


And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  siniBter, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  vhit^ 
per.  »« 

The.  Would  yon  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 
better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  eter  1 
heard  discourse,  my  lord.  i«* 

Enter  Pybamus. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall.  Silence! 
Pyr.  O  grim-looked  night  I  O  night  with  hoe 
so  black  I 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not  I 
O  nieht,  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby *s  promise  is  forgot ! 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall,     >« 

That  stand'st  between  her  father^s  groond 
and  mine ! 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall, 
Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with 
mine  eyne ! 

[Wall  holds  up  hisfingtrs.] 
Thanks,  courteous  wall ;  Jove  shield  Uiee  veil 
for  this  I 
But  what  see  I?  No  Thisby  do  I  see.        >» 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  UisB ! 
Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  I 
The.    The  wall,  methinks,    being   sensible, 
should  curse  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.  [i* 
^*  Deceiving  me  '*  is  Thisby 's  cue.  She  is  to  en- 
ter now,  and  I  am  to  soy  her  throne^  the  wall 
Tou  shall  see  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you.  Ton* 
der  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbb. 

This.  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  mj 
moans,  "» 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  ! 
Mycherry  lips  have  often  kissed  thy  stones. 

Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  tnee. 
Pyr.  1  see  a  voice  I  Now  will  I  to  the  chink, 


To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby^s  face, 
bisby  f 

This.  My  love  thou  art,  my  love  I  think. 
Pyr.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I 


I  am  thy  lover's 
^rrace; 
And,  like  Limander,  am  I  trusty  still. 
This.  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  Fates  me 
kiU.  »» 

Pyr.  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  tme. 
This.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  yon. 
Pyr.  O,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 

waU! 
This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at 

all. 
Pyr.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny^s  tomb  meet  me 
straiehtway  ?  » 

This.  'Tide  life  'tide  death,  I  come  without 
delay.         [Exeunt  Pyramus  and  TTUsbeA 
Wall.  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged 
so; 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.  [Erit. 
The.  Now  is  the  moon  used  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  w^s  are 
so  volful  to  hear  witliout  warning.  tt* 
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Hip,  Thk  is  the  nUkst  stnfF  that  ever  I 


Utp, 


TV  Tlie  best  in  Uiis  kind  are  bat  ahadows ; 
ud  the  voffst  are  no  wocae,  if  imagination 

ynfMJ  theUi.  SI* 

Hiv.  It  nmat  be  jonr  imagination  then,  and 
Dot  thein. 

The,  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than 
ihtj  of  themaelTeB,  they  may  naas  for  excellent 
men.  Here  eome  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man 
ind  a  lion.  ui 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lim,  Yoo,  ladies,  yon,  whose  gentle  hearts  do 
fear 

The  gmallest  monstrons  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor, 
Maynow  perohanoe  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  uon  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Hien  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am    »e 
A  Hon  fell,  nor  else  no  lion^s  dam ; 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  plaoe,  't  were  pity  on  my  life. 

The.  A  Tery  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  [uo 


it: 


Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that 
e'er  I  law. 

This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion,  [sm 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord  :  for  his  valour  cannot 
cany  his  discretion,  ana  the  fox  carries  the 
gooee. 

^  The,  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 
his  valour ;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It 
is  well ;  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  [mo 
hearkffli  to  the  moon. 

Ifeon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon 
present;  — 

1km,  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his 
bead.  ms 

^  Tie.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  in- 
noble  within  the  circumference. 

ifoon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon 
present; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest. 
The  man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern,  [ui 
How  is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ? 

Deal.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  can- 
dle: for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip,  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon.  Would  he 
would  change!  »« 

^  The.  It  apf^ears,  by  his  small  light  of  discre- 
^oB,  that  he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in  cour- 
ttsv,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lm.  IVoceed,  Moon.  mo 

Jfopa.  An  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you 
tiMt  the  lantern  is  the  mooo ;  I,  the  man  i*  the 
aeon ;  this  thovn-bnsh,  my  thom>bnsh ;  and 
tids  dog,  my  dog. 

Dm.  Whv,  all  these  should  be  in  the  laa- 
for  all  thsae  are  in  the  moon.  But,  [mb 
1  here  eomes  Thisbe. 

^aCer  Thisbs. 

TkU,  Hus  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.  Where  is 
toy  love? 


Lion,  (Hoartng,)  Oh [7)Us6e  runs  ^. 

Dem.  Well  roar*d,  Lion.  «i* 

The,  WeU  run,  Thisbe. 
Hip,  Well  shone.  Moon.  Truly,  the  moon 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 

[71«  lAon  shakes  ThisU'$  moalif, 
and  exit.] 
7%e.  Well  mous'd.  Lion. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lys,  And  so  the  lion  vaniahM.  in 

Enter  Ptraicus. 

P^,  Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 


I  thank  thee.  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  ^Uttering  gleams, 
I  trust  to  take  of  truest  Thisby  sight.         im 
But  stay,  O  spite  1 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  nere  I 
£yes,  do  you  see  ? 

How  can  it  be  ?  »u 

0  dainty  duck  I  O  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What,  stain'd  with  blood ! 
Approach,  ye  Furies  fell  I 
O  Fates,  come,  come,  mo 

Cut  thread  ana  thrum  ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell ! 
7%e.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look 
sad. 
Hip.  Beshrew  ray  heart,  but  I  pity  the  roan. 
Pyr.  O  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions 
frame?  m« 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflowered  my  dear ; 
Which  is  —  no,  no  —  which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  Hv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  lookM 
with  cheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound  ;  wo 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pan  of  I^rramus  ; 
Av,  tnat  left  pap, 

Where  heart  doth  hop.        [Stabs  himseif,] 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus.  3ob. 

Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled  ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky. 
Tongue,  lose  thy  light ;  w 

Moon,  take  thy  fli^t.    [Exit  Moonshine.] 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.      ^  [Dies.] 

Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is 
but  one. 

Lys,  Less  than  an  ace,  man,  for  he  is  dead ; 
he  is  nothing.  «<• 

TTie.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might 
yet  recover,  and  yet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover? 

He-enter  Thisbe. 

The,  She  will  find  him  by  starlight.  Here  [mo 
she  comes ;  and  her  passion  ends  the  plav. 

Hip.  Methinks  she  should  not  use  alon|^  one 
for  such  a  Pjrramus.   I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better ;  he  for  a 
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man,  God  warrant  us;  she  for  a  woman,  [sm 
God  bleas  us. 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 
Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  ridelioet :  —     sm 
This.      Asleep,  my  love  ? 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramos,  arise ! 
Speak,  speak  I   Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead  ?  A  tomb  sw 

Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone  I  »«« 

Lovers,  make  moan. 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
O  Sisters  Three, 
Come,  come  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk  ;  S4s 

Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word  ! 
Come,  trusty  sword ;    ^  »o 

Come,  blade,  ray  breast  imbrue : 

[Stabs  herself.] 
And,  farewell,  friends ; 
Thus,  Thisby  ends. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  [Dies.] 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  [su 
the  dead. 
Dem.   Ay,  and  Wall  too. 
[Bot.  Starting  up.]    No,  I  assure  you:  the 
wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers.   Will  it 
please  you  to  see  tne  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Ber- 
gomask  dance  between  two  of  our  company  ?  [mi 
The.   No  epilogue,  I  pray  you  ;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.   Never  excuse ;  for  when  the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be 
blamed.   Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  played 
Pyraro  us  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe's  gar-  [aw 
ter,  it  would  have  been  a  iine  tragedy ;  and  so 
it  is,  truly  ;  and  very  notably  discharged.    But, 
come,  your  Bergomask  ;  let  your  epilc«rue  alone. 

\A  dance.] 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
Lovers,  to  bed ;  't  is  almost  fairy  time.  a7i 

I  fear  we  shall  out-sleen  the  coming  mom 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable^roes  play  hath  well  beguilM 
The  heavT  gait  of  night.  Sweet  friends,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity  »7o 

In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  "RoBUi  €k>ODrELLOw. 

Robin.  Now  the  huiw^  lion  roars. 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,  sm 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 
Whilst  the   screech-owl,  screeching 
loud. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.  sw 


Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  naths  to  glide. 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run  » 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  aream, 
Now  are  frolic.  Not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house.      * 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Obbbon  and  TlTAXlA  with  their  train. 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  ligbi 
By  tne  dead  and  drowsy  fire. 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite  •" 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote. 

To  each  word  a  warbling  note.  ^ 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  ^^ce^ 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

[Song  [and  da»ci'y 

Obe,    Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we,  «" 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be  ; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be  ;  "* 

And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand  ; 
-^        Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 

^ijpr  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity,  «* 

ShiOhnpon  their  children  be. 

With  tfii^  field-dew  consecrate. 

Every  fairy  tjike  his  gait. 

And  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace; 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest  » 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 

Trip  away  ;  make  no  stay ; 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  [Oberon,  Titanta,  and  trow]. 

Robin.  If  we  shadows  have  dffended,  •** 

Think  but  this,  and  all  10  mended, 
That  you  have  but  slumKred  here 
While  these  visions  did  ai»pear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  tbJBme, 
No  more  vielding  but  a  dr^am,  •■ 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend. 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  meif|d. 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Pudk« 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  vngae,     *** 
We  will  make  amends  ere  loil^; 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call.  ^ 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  fffends. 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends^^      ^ 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Ox  July  22, 1508,  Jamtt  Boberti  entered  The  Marchaunt  of  Venyce  or  otherwise  called  the  Jewe 
of  Ytnyce  in  the  Station«n*  BegMter,  and  in  the  same  year  the  play  was  named  in  Merea^s  list. 
These  two  ref ereneea  &k.  a  later  limit  for  the  date  of  the  play ;  but  no  evidenoe  equally  strong 
hiB  bten  foond  for  an  eailiar.  An  entry  in  Henslowe*8  Diary  notes  the  first  prodaction  of  *^  the 
VeiMtyon  comodey "  on  August  25,  1594,  in  the  theatre  in  which  Shakespeare's  company  was 
then  acting ;  and  this  has  been  interpreted  as  referring  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Bat  the  fre> 
queac;  of  plots  from  Italian  sonroes  makes  the  identification  preoarioos.  In  1594  Dr.  Roderigo 
Lopex,  a  prominent  Jewiak  phyikiian,  was  hanged  in  LoDdon  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  con- 
fpincy  to  murder  Qneen  Biiabeth  and  the  Portuguese  pretender,  Antonio  Perez.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  present  play  was  produced  about  this  time  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
popular  excitement  stirred  op  by  the  enemies  of  Lopez  against  Jews ;  and  a  slight  corroboration 
of  timi  theory  has  been  found  in  the  ooourrenoe  of  the  name  Antonio  as  that  of  the  intended  vic- 
tim in  both  the  history  and  tk«  drama.  But  the  maturity  exhibited  in  the  workmanship  of  the  play 
has  made  seholaxs  reluctant  to  aoeept  so  early  a  date,  and  it  is  probably  not  earlier  than  1596. 

Though  registered  in  15W,  the  eomedy  did  not  appear  till  1600,  when  two  quartos  were  pub- 
lished, one  by  James  Robert^  the  oiher  by  Thomas  Heyes,  both,  apparently,  printed  by  Roberts. 
T2tf  text  of  the  First  Folio  k  taken  from  Heyes*s  edition.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  compara- 
tire  merits  of  Roberts's  aad  Hajia't  quartos.  Though  differing  but  slightly,  they  seem  to  be 
printed  from  independent  traoasripli  of  the  same  copy  of  the  original  manuscript,  so  that  neither 
an  daim  a  superior  authority  throughout.  The  present  text  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  reach 
as  neariy  as  possible  their  original  from  a  comparison  of  the  readings  in  each  case  of  variation. 

It  seems  likely  that  Shakespeare's  immediate  source  was  a  lost  play  of  whose  existence  we  are 
ivare  from  a  passage  in  (Wesson's  School  of  Abuse  (1579),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  prose  play  of 
the  Jew  shown  at  the  Bull,  "  representing  the  greediness  of  worldly  chusers,  and  bloody  mindes 
if  Osnven.**  This  is  plausibly  interpreted  as  indicating  a  play  combining  the  story  of  the  caskets 
rith  that  of  the  pound  of  flesh.  The  connection  of  a  ballad  of  uncertain  date  on  the  cruelty  of 
*  Genntus  the  Jew ''  with  Shakespeare's  play  is  slight  and  doubtful  in  the  extreme.  Our  author 
rr  his  immediate  predecessor,  however,  in  all  probability  did  have  access  to  the  first  novel  of  the 
'tturth  day  in  Ser  Qiovanni  Fiorentino's  H  Pecorone  (1378),  which  combines  the  stories  of  the 
lofid  and  the  rings,  and  names  Belmont  as  the  lady's  residence.  In  the  fourteenth  tale  of  Masuc- 
ao  di  Salerno  (Jl.  ca.  1470)  a  young  man  elopes  with  a  miser's  daughter  who  carries  off  her 
Other's  jewels ;  but  the  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  is  not  strong  enough  to 
rove  a  connection.  The  only  other  document  of  importance  as  a  possible  immediate  source  is 
dedamation  in  J%e  Orator  by  Alexander  Silvayn,  translated  into  English,  and  printed  in  1596. 
ifter  a  summary  of  the  story  of  the  bond,  Silvajrn  gfives  speeches  by  the  Jew  and  the  merchant, 
nd  the  former  of  these  may  well  have  supplied  hints  for  some  of  Shylock's  lines.  Besides  the 
tory  of  the  caskets,  however,  both  the  underplots  of  Jessica  and  of  Nerissa  are  absent  from  all 
(  ikem  extant  versions  of  the  story  of  the  bond.  Tet,  so  long  as  the  play  mentioned  by  Gosson 
wni^wt^  nndisoovered,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  elaborate  construction  of  The 
trrchani  of  Venice  is  due  to  Shkkespeare,  and  how  much  to  his  unknown  predecessor. 
Thr  constituent  elements  of  the  plot,  when  taken  apart,  are  found  to  belong  to  several  very 
Id  and  -widespread  traditions.  The  story  of  the  pound  of  flesh  occurs  in  Oriental  legend,  in  the 
ycfHXtkos,  the  Gesta  Bomanorum^  the  Cursor  Mundi,  and  elsewhere.  The  story  of  the  caskets 
n«ani  in  the  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of 
«ttinraiA,  and  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine  ;  while  somewhat  similar  tales  on 
I*  d«e0ptiveness  of  appearances  are  still  more  widespread. 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


The  Dnu  or  VnaoB. 

The  Pbikci  of  Moroooo,  )  ...if^-,  ^-  Pftrru 

▲htohio,  a  merchant  of  Venice. 
Bassamio,  hie  friend,  euitor  to  PortiA. 
Balako, 

friende  to  Antonio  end  BMienio. 


HO, 

Okatiako, 
SalbbiOi 

LoKinxo,  in' lore  with  Jeaeice. 
Shtlock,  e  rich  Jew. 
Magniflooee  of  Venice,  OfBoers  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  Oeoler,  Senrante  to  Portia,  and  other  attendanta. 


Tubal,  a  Jew,  hie  friend. 
Laumgblot  Gobbo,  a  clown,  eerrant  to  Shyloek. 
Old  Gobbo,  father  to  lAunoelot, 
LaoxABDO,  eenrant  to  Baeaanio. 


PoBTiA,  »  rich  heiress. 

Nbussa,  her  waiting-gentlewoman. 

jBasiCA,  daughter  to  Bhylock. 


BoBMB :  Partly  at  Veniee  and  partly  at  Belmont^  the  seat  qf  Portia.} 


ACT   I 
[Scene  I.   Venice.  A  street,] 
Enter  Aktonio,  Salariko,  and  Sajlaiho. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me  ;  yon  sapr  it  wearies  you ; 
Bat  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 
What  stuff  't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ;  * 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

ScUar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood,  lo 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  iMigeants  of  the  sea. 
Do  OTerpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reTerence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan,  Beheve  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture 
forth,  u 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.  I  should  be  still 
Pluckinpr  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the 

wud. 
Peering  in  mi^  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear     m 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Solar,  My  wind  cooUng  my  broth 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague  when  I  uiought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run         u 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  docked  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Should  I  go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone,  so 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessePs  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 


And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this,      » 
And  now  worth  nothing?  Shall  I  have  the 

thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me 

sad? 
But  tell  not  me  ;  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise.  m 

Ant,  Believe  me,  no.  I  thank  my  fortune  for 

it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  tmsted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  :  «< 

Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 
Solar,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 
Ant.  Fie,  6el 

Solar,  Not  in  love  neither?  Then  let  ua  say 

you  are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  't  wore  as 

easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  leap  and  sfty  you  are 

merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.  Now,  by  two-headed 

Janus,  ■» 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their 

eyes 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper, 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of 

smue,  M 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  BAssAiao,  Lobenzo,  and  G&atiavo. 

Salon.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  nobU 


Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.  Fare  ye  well ; 
We  leave  vou  now  with  better  oompany . 

Solar,  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  madi 
you  merry,  i 

If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Tour  worih  is  very  dear  in  my  re^ar^ 
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I  take  it,  your  own  businees  calls  on  yon 
And  TOn  embrmce  the  oooanon  to  depart. 
Good  morrow,  my  eood  lords. 


Bats.  Good  signiors   both,  when  shall  we 
langh  f  Sa^,  when  ? 
Too  now  ezoeedme  strange.  Mnstitbeso? 

Solar.  We  *11  make  onr  leismes  to  attend  on 
yoorn.         rj^xeiint  Salarino  and  Salanio, 

Lor.  My  Lord  Bassanioi  sinoe  you  hare  foond 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  yon  ;  bnt  at  dinner-time,    w 
I  pnj  you,  hATe  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Baa.  I  will  not  fail  yon. 

Qto.  Yon  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio ; 
Toa  ksve  too  much  respect  upon  the  world. 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care,     n 
Belwre  me,  iron  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  bnt  as  the   world, 
Gratiano, 
A  ttage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra,  Let  me  play  the  fool ! 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come, 
Aad  let  my  liver  rauier  heat  with  wine  at 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  shonld  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  uke  his  eraadsire  cut  in  alabaster, 
Skep  when  he  wakesi  and  creep  into  the  jaun- 
diee  m 

By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio  — 
I  love  thea,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertiun,  m 

Whh  purpose  to  be  dressM  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit, 
As  who  shoiud  say,  *'  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  I " 

0  ay  Ajitonio,  I  do  know  of  those  m 
Hist  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  layiag'  nothing,  when.l  am  very  sure. 

If  they  shofuld  speak,  would  almost  damn  those 

Whieh.  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers 
looli. 

1  H  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time ;  i«> 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait 

For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  oinnion. 
Come,  good  Lorenzo.  Fare  ye  well  awhile  ; 
I  'U  ftDd  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 
Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner- 


I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  GiatiaDo  never  lets  me  speak. 
Ora,  Wall,  keep  me  company  but  two  years 


TLm  idialt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own 


AiU.   »reweU !  I  *11  grow  a  talker  for  this 

gear.  "o 

Ora.    Thanks,  i*  faith,  for  silence  is  only 

eominendable 

U  a  neat*s  tongue  dri*d   and   a   maid   not 

vendible. 

[Exeunt  [Gratiano  and  Lorenzo]. 
AaL  la  that  any  thing  now  ? 
Bmm$,  GntiaDO  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of 


nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His 
reasons  are  as  two  Rnuns  of  wheat  hid  in  [n* 
two  bushels  of  chaff ;  you  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them, 
thev  are  not  worth  the  search. 
Ant,    Well,  tell  me  now  what  lady  is  the 

same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage,         uo 
That  you  to-day  promisM  to  tell  me  of  ? 

Bass.   'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
Bv  something  showing  a  more  swelUng  port  im 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridgM 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  ga^^d.  To  you,  Antonio,  130 

I  owe  the  most,  m  money  and  in  love. 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  mv  plots  and  purposes 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 
Ant.^  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know 

it;  us 

And  if  it  stand,  as  yon  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assurM, 
My  purse,  mv  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 
3as8.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 

shaft,  140 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch 
To  find  the  other  forth,  and  by  adventuring 

both 
I  oft  found  both.  I  nr^  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence.         tu 
I  owe  you  much,  and^  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  bol^  uo 

Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 
Ant.  Ton  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend 

but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost  tM 

Than  if  yon  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  bv  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it ;  therefore,  speak,     im 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left : 
And  she  is  fair  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues.  Sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  undervaluM        lu 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  looks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece,       ito 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos' 

strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them. 
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I  hATe  a  mind  preu^  me  sneh  thrift,  m 

That  I  should  qnestionleas  be  fortunate  I 
Ant.  Thoa  know^Bt  that  all  my  fortunes  are 
at  sea; 
Neither  hare  I  money  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum.  Therefore  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do,  no 

That  shall  be  rack'd,  eyen  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  mone^  is  ;  and  I  no  question  make 
To  have  it  of  my  trust  or  for  my  sake.  u* 

[Exeunt, 

ScENB  II.  [Belmont,  A  room  in  Portia's  hout€,'\ 
Enter  Portia  with  her  waiting-iooman^  Nerissa. 

Por,  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner,  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortunes  are ;  and  yet,  for  ane^t  I  see.  thev 
are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  tney  [b 
that  stanre  with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean  hap- 
piness, therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean, 
superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  lives  longer.  to 

Por,  Good  sentences  and  well  prononno'd. 

Ner,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por,  If  to  do  were  as  easv  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches  and 
poor  men*s  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a 
good  diyine  that  f oUows  his  own  instructions ;  [u 
I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine 
own  teaching.  The  brain  mav  devise  laws  for 
the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o*er  a  cold 
decree ;  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  [«> 
skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  crip- 
ple. But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to 
choose  me  a  husband.  O  me,  the  word  choose  I 
I  may  neither  choose  who  I  would  nor  refuse 
who  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  [m 
daughter  ourb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. 
Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose 
one  nor  refuse  none  ?  ^  ts 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and 
holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ; 
therefore  the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in 
these  three  chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning  chooses  vou, 
will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly  [» 
but  one  who  yon  shall  rightly  love.  But  what 
warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any 
of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come  ? 

Por,  I  prav  thee,  over-name  them ;  and  as 
thou  nameet  them,  I  will  describe  them  ;  and,  [m 
a^ocording  to  my  description,  level  at  my  affec- 
tion. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por,  Ay,  that 's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it 
a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  [«• 
that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much 
afeard  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with 
a  smith. 

Ner.  Then  there  is  the  County  Palatine. 


Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  wko  [» 
should  say,  **  If  you  will  not  have  me,  ohooae.*' 
He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not.  I  fear  h« 
will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  be 
l^rows  old,  being  so  inll  oi  unmaunerlv  ssHncen 
in  his  youth.  I  nad  rather  be  married  to  a  [» 
death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  than  to 
either  of  these.  God  defend  me  from  these 
two! 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord.  Mon- 
sieur Le  Bon  ?  • 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  na  to 
be  a  mocker ;  but,  he  I  why,  he  hath  a  horse 
better  than  the  Neapolitan's,  a  better  bad  habit 
of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine.  He  ta 
every  man  in  no  man.  If  a  throstle  sing,  he 
falls  straight  a  capering.  He  will  fence  witn  [«e 
his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  noarry  him,  1 
should  marnr  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would 
despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him,  for  if  he  love 
me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him.        ?* 

Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faloonbridgs, 
the  young  baron  of  fhigland  ? 

Por,  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  hini|  for 
he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  lum.  He  hath 
neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  will 
come  into  the  court  and  swear  thait  I  have  a  [» 
poor  pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  propsr 
man's  picture,  but.  alas,  who  can  couTene  with 
a  dumo-show?  How  oddly  he  is  suited!  1 
think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  romnd 
hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  («■ 
his  behaviour  everywhere. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord, 
his  neighbour  ? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourlv  charity  in  [m 
him.  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman  and  swore  he  wouldpay  him  again 
when  he  was  able.  I  think  the  frenohmaii  be- 
came Ms  surety  and  seal'd  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  bke  you  the  young  German,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  ?  n 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  momingt  when  he  is 
sober,  and  most  vilelv  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  is  drunk.  When  ne  is  best,  he  is  a  little 
worse  than  a  man,  and  when  he  b  worst^  he  is 
little  better  than  a  beast.  An  the  worst  fall  [«* 
that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go 
without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose 
the  right  casket,  von  should  refuse  to  perform 
your  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  [in 
accept  him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray 
thee,  set  a  deep  glass  of  rhenish  wine  on  the 
contrary  casket,  for  if  the  devil  be  within  aud 
that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  li<« 
choose  it.  I  will  do  an3rthing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  'U 
be  married  to  a  sponge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  hariac 
any  of  these  lords.^  They  have  aoqnuiited  me 
with  their  determinations;  which  is,  in-  [iw 
deed,  to  return  to  their  home  and  to  troable 
you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  yon  may  be  woa 
by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's  impoea* 
tion  depending  on  the  cassets. 
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Por.  If  I  lire  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla^  I  will 
die  as  ehaate  as  Diana,  nnless  I  be  obtained  by 
th«  maimer  of  my  father^s  will.  I  am  glad  this 
panel  ol  wooen  are  so  reasonable,  for  there  is 
oot  one  amoncr  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  fuo 
abeenee,  and  1  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  ae- 
partnre. 

Ntr,  Do  yon  not  remember,  lady,  in  yonr  fa- 
ther's time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier, 
that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis 
ofMontferrat?  ue 

Pflr.  Tes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio,  —  as  I  think, 
b«  vaaso  callM. 

Ner.  True,  madam.  He,  of  all  the  men  that 
erern J  foolish  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  best 
demniae  a  (air  lady.  •  m 

P**.!  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thy  praise. 

Enter  a  SKBViKO-MAir. 

Hov  now !  what  news  ? 

Strv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  yon, 
niadam,  to  take  their  leave ;  and  there  is  [us 
>  f«fenuuier  eonoe  from  a  fifth,  the  Prince  of 
Mofoooo,  who  brings  word  the  Prince  his  mas- 
ter win  be  here  to-night.  uo 

Por.  If  looold  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
food  a  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  fare- 
veil,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach.  If  he 
had  the  eoodition  of  a  saint  and  tne  complexion 
of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shnve  me 
uan  wive  me.  itf 

Come,  Xeriasa.  Sirrah,  go  before. 
While  we  abut    the    gates   upon  one  wooer, 
another  knocks  at  the  door.      [Exeunt, 

(ScBNx  m.    Venice.  A  ptMic  place,] 
Snter  Bassanio  and  Shylock  the  Jew. 

^.  Ttiree  thousand  ducats ;  welL 

BoMt.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

^.  Por  three  months ;  well. 
,  Batt.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  yon,  Antonio 
■lullbeboand.  • 

8kjf.  Antonio  ahall  become  bonnd ;  well. 

Bau,  Mav  you  stead  me  ?  Will  yon  pleasure 
*»?  Siall  1  know  your  answer  ? 

^.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months, 
w  Astonio  bound.  lo 

Bom.  Tour  answer  to  that. 

^.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bern,  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 

tODtnty? 

S^'  Ho,  no,  DO,  no,  no  I  Mv  meaning  in  [u 
^jijf  he  is  a  good  man  is  to  nave  you  undei^ 
ttemTme  that  ne  is  sufficient.  Tet  his  means 
ijfv  in  supposition :  he  hath  an  argosy  bonnd  to 
THpoHs,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand, 
''^oraover,  npon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third 
««e3doo.  a  fonrth  for  England,  and  other  [«o 
2?^*^  ^®  hath,  squandered  abroad.  Bnt 
wM  are  bnt  boards,  sailors  but  men ;  there 
j^nmlTats  and  wateir-rats,  water-thieves  and 
^pd^hieves,  I  mean  pirates,  and  then  there  is 
^  ptril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  [u 
^  is,  notwithstanding,  snffieient.  Three 
^""JSiiiil  dneatfl ;  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond. 


Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and,  that  I  [m 
may  be^  assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I 
speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bcus.  If  it  please  yon  to  dine  with  ns. 

Shy.  Yes.  to  smell  pork  ;  to  eat  of  the  habi- 
tation which  vour  prophet  the  Nazarite  con- 
jured the  devil  into.  I  wUl  buy  with  you,  sell  [» 
with  yon,  talk  with  von,  walk  with  you,  and  so 
following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink 
with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  What  news  on 
the  Rialto  ?  Who  is  he  comes  here  ?  m 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  Siguier  Antonio. 

Sl^f.  [AsideA  How  like  a  fawning  pnblican 
he  looks  I 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian,  ^ 
But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brmes  down   «s 
The  rate  of  usance  nere  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  npon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  near 
He  hates  onr  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate, M 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest.  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him  I 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Sky.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store. 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory,  » 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.  What  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.  But  soft  I  how  manv  months 
Do  yon  desire  ?  [To  Ant.]  Rest  yon  fair,  good 
signior ;  m 

Tour  worship  was  the  last  man  in  onr  months. 

Ant.  Shylock,  although  I  neither  lend  nor 
borrow 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  '11  break  a  custom.  Is  he  yet  possessM  « 

How  much  ye  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot ;  three  months ;  yon  told 

me  so. 

Well  then,  your  bond ;  and  let  me  see ;  —but 

hear  you ;  « 

Methought  yon  said  yon  neither  lend  nor  borrow 

Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's 
sheep  — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abnun  was. 
As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf. 
The  third  possessor :  ay,  ne  was  the  third  —   ts 

Ant.  Aiud  what  oi  him  ?  Did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest,  not,  as  yon  would 
say. 
Directly  interest.  Mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and 
pied  w 

Shonla  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank. 
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In  the  end  of  antnmn  turned  to  the  rams, 
Andf  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  braeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  pill*d  me  certain  wands  u 
And,  in  the  doing  of  tne  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up^  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 
Who  then  conoeivine  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  parti-oolonr^d  Umbs,  and  those  were  Ja- 
cob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ;   m 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant,    This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob 
serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd  and   fashion'd   by  the   haiid   of 

Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ?        m 
C^  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shp,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast. 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  loo 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I 

Shy,    Three  mousand  ducats;  'tis  a  good 
round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve ;  then,  let  me  see ; 
the  rate  —  io« 

Ant,  Well,  Shylock,  shaU  we  be  beholding 
to  you? 

Shy,  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Riiuto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances. 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug,       uo 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  mbbeliever.  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  mv  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help,   lu 
Go  to,  then  !  You  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
**  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys ; ''  you  say 

so  — 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold ;  moneys  is  your  suit.       uo 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  say, 
**  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  ''  Or 
Shall  I  bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key,       m 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humblenesB, 
Say  this: 

*^  Fair  sir,  von  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  'U  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  "  ?  uo 

Ant,  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?  tu 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enem^. 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy,  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  I 

I  would  be  friends  with  you  and  have  your  love. 


Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stainM  me 
with,  »♦« 

Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you  'U  not  hear 

me. 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Bass.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  ihov. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notarv,  seal  me  there  >« 

Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  meny  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Eixprees'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  » 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant,  Content,  i'  faith,  PU  seal  to  such  a  hoad, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

B<us.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for 
me;  « 

I  'U  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  forfeit 
it. 
Within  these  two  months,  that 's  a  month  be- 
fore 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.  » 

Shy,  O  father  Abram,  what  these  ChristisDi 
are. 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  I  Pray  you,  t^  me  this : 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gsis 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ?  vt 

A  pound  of  man's  flet^  taken  from  a  man 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  ^oats.  I  sa^. 
To  buy  lus  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship. 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu  ;  >** 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  ^ou  wrong  me  not 

Ant,  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Sky,  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  no* 
tary's ; 
GKve  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight,  i^ 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guaxd 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  wiU  be  with  yon.  [sAt  [Shylock]. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 
The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bcus,  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain^s 
mind.  w 

Ant,  Come  on ;  in  tlus  there  can  be  no  dis' 
may; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

[ii^zeiiiit. 

ACT  II 
[ScBMB  I.  Belmont,  A  room  in  Portia's  hofum.\ 

Enter  [the  Pbinoe  of]  Moboooo,  a  (airnj/ Jfoor, 
all  in  white,  and  three  or  four  followers  acconl- 
inaly,  with  Portia,  Nekissa,  and  their  train. 
Flourish  of  comets. 

Mor.  liislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  bnmish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred. 
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Bring  me  the  fairest  ereftture  northward  bom, 

Where  Phoebas*  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicleSf   • 

And  let  as  make  iucisioii  for  your  Iotc, 

To  MOTe  whoee  blood  ia  reddest,  his  or  mine. 

I  t«ll  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 

Hath  foar'd  the  raliant.  By  my  love,  I  swear 

The  best-regarded  yirg:in8  <xt  our  dime  10 

Have  IotM  it  too.  I  would  not  change  this  hne, 

Eieept  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

For.  In  tenna  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  mm  direction  of  a  maiden*s  eyes ; 
Betides,  the  lottery  of  my  destinv  u 

Ban  ma  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing. 
Bat  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me 
AjuI  kedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  jrield  myself 
His  vif  •  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told 

Youiself,  renowned  Prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
Am  any  comer  I  hare  look*a  on  yet  u 

For  my  Section. 

Uor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  ; 

TWefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets 
To  try  my  fortune.  By  this  scimitar 
That  slew  the  Sophy  and  a  Persian  prince       m 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solvman, 
I  voold  ontstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
OoU>rare  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pbek  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she- 
bear. 
Tea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey,     *o 
To  win  thee,  lady.^  But,  alas  the  while  I 
If  Hemles  and  Liohaa  plav  at  dice 
Whidi  is  the  better  man,  tne  greater  throw 
M^  torn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand. 
So  ■  Alddes  beaten  by  his  page ;  w 

And  to  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Mia  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
Aad  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  Ton  must  take  your  chance, 

Asd  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if    you  choose 


NeYsr  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
la  way  of  marriage  ;  therefore  be  advisM. 
Her,  Nor  will  not.  Come,  bring  me  unto  my 


Par.  Fbst,  forward  to  the  temple.    After 
dinner 
Tour  haxard  shall  be  made. 

Mpt.  Qood  fortune  then  I  w 

To  make  me  blest  or  oursed^st  among  men. 

[Comets^  and  exeunt* 

[ScBinB  XL    Venice.  A  street,] 

Enter  the  Clown  [Laitncblot]  alone, 

Laun.  Certainlv  my  conscience  will  serve  me 
to  nm  from  this  Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is 
St  mine  elbow  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me. 
'*6obbo,  Lanncelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,'^ 
or  '*good  Oobbo,^*  or  **  good  Lanncelot  Qobbo, 
■n  yoftr  legs,  take  the  start,  run  away.^'  My  [s 
eooseienee  says,  *^No;  take  heed,  honest 
Laoaeelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Oobbo,"  or,  as 
■fiiffwaidt  **  honest  Lanncelot  Oobbo:  do  not 
nta ;  eoom  running  with  thy  heels."  Well,  the 
aest  eonrageons  fiend  bids  me  pack.  '*  Via  I ''  [10 


says  the  fiend ;  *'  away  I "  says  the  fiend ;  "  for 
the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the 
fiend,  **and  run."  Well,  my  conscience,  hang- 
ing about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely 
to  me,  '*  My  honest  friend  Lanncelot,  being  [u 
an  honest  man^s  son,"  or  rather  an  honest 
woman^s  son  ;  for,  indeed,  my  father  did  some- 
thing smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind 
of  taste,  —  welL  mv  conscience  says,  *'  Lannce- 
lot. budge  not."  '  Budge,"  says  the  fiend,  [w 
*^  Budge  notJ*  says  my  conscience.  *' Con- 
science," say  X  "  you  counsel  well ; "  **  Fiend," 
say  I,  *  you  counsel  well."  To  be  rul'd  by  my 
conscience,  I  should  stav  with  the  Jew  my 
master,  who,  Gk)d  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of 
devil :  and,  to  run  awa^  from  the  Jew,  I  [u 
should  be  rulM  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your 
reverence,  \b  the  devil  ^  himself.  Oertaimj  the 
Jew  is  the  very  devU  incarnation  :  and,  m  my 
conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard 
conscienoe^^  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with 
the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  [si 
counsel.  I  will  run,  nend  ;  my  heels  are  at  your 
commandment ;  I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket, 

Gob,^  Master  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew*s  ?  w 

Ijaun,  [Aside,]  O  heavens  I  this  is  my  true- 
be^tten  father,  who,  being  more  than  sand- 
blmd,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not.  I  will 
try  confusions  with  him. 

Gob,  Master  young  gentleman.  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew^s  r  41 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the 
next  turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on 
3rour  left ;  marry  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn 
of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the 
Jew's  house.  «• 

Gch.  By  God*s  sonties,  *t  will  be  a  hard  way 
to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Lannce- 
lot, that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launce- 
lot  ?  [Aside.]  Mark  me  now ;  now  will  I  raise  [m 
the  waters.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launce- 
lot? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son. 
His  father,  though  I  say 't,  is  an  honest  exceed- 
ing poor  man  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to 
live.  M 

Laun,  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  *a  will, 
we  talk  of  young  Master  Lanncelot. 

G06.  Tour  worship's  friend  and  Lanncelot, 
sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo, 
I  beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  Master  Launce- 
lot.  «> 

Gob.  Of  Lanncelot,  an 't  please  your  master- 
ship. 

Laun.  Ergo,  Master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of 
Master  Lanncelot,  father ;  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman, according  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and 
such  odd  sayings,  the  Sisters  Three  and  such  [<» 
branches  of  learning^  is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as 
you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid  I  The  boy  was  the 
very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop.  n 
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Laun,  [Aside,]  Do  I  look  like  a  cud^  or  a 
hovel-post,  ft  8ti^  or  ft  prop  ?  Do  you  know 
me,  father  ? 

Gob,  Alack  the  dfty,  I  know  you  not,  yonng 
genUemftn  j  but  I  pray  yon,  tell  me,  is  my  boy, 
Uod  rest  his  soul,  alive  or  dead  ?  n 

Laun,  Do  you  not  know  me.  father? 

Chb.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sana-blind;  I  know 
yon  not. 

Laun,  NaVf  indeed,  if  you  had  yonr  e^es, 
yon  might  fail  of  the  knowine  m^Lit  is  a 
wise  fauier  that  knows  his  own  child.  WelL  [«o 
old  man,  I  will  tell  yon  news  of  your  son.  Ghve 
me  your  blessingr;  truth  will  come  to  light; 
murder  cannot  be  hid  long ;  a  man's  son  may, 
but  in  the  end  truth  will  out.  m 

Oob,  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  yon 
are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun,  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing.  I  am 
Launcelot,  your  bov  that  was,  your  son  that  is, 
your  child  that  shall  be.  n 

Gob,  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ; 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and  I  am 
sure  Biargery  your  wife  is  my  mother.  «» 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed.  I'll  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  imne  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worshipped  might  he 
be!  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got  I  Thou  hast  got 
more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  nil- 
horse  has  on  his  tail.  i<n 

Laun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's 
tail  grows  backward.  I  am  sure  he  had  more 
hair  of  his  tail  than  I  have  of  my  face  when  I 
last  saw  him.  im 

Ghb,  Lord,  how  art  thou  chang'd !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought 
him  a  present.   How  'gree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well :  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  ["o 
not  rest  till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  mas- 
ter's  a  verv  Jew.  Give  him  a  present !  give  him 
a  halter.  I  am  famish'd  in  his  service ;  you  may 
tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father, 
I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  give  me  your  present 
to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  [lu 
rare  new  liveries.  If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run 
as  far  as  Ood  has  any  ground.  O  rare  fortune  ! 
here  comes  the  man.  To  him.  father ;  for  I  am 
a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer.  ito 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  [Leonardo  and  other] 
followers. 

Bass,  Ton  may  do  so ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of 
the  dock.  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the 
liveries  to  making,  and  desire  Oratiano  to  come 
anon  to  my  lodging.        [Exit  one  of  his  men.  i« 

Laun,  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  I 

Bass.  Gramercy!  wouldst  thou  aught  with 
me? 

Gob.  Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, —      i» 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich 
Jew's  man ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father 
shall  specify  — 


Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  om 
would  say,  to  serve  —  «* 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is.  I 
serve  the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire,  as  my  &tth«r 
shall  specify  — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he,  saving  jmxt  wo^ 
ship's  reverence,  are  scarce  cftter-oonsins—   ui 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is  that  the 
Jew,  hftving  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as 
my  father,  being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  sbsll 
frutify  unto  you  — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves  that  I  weald 
bestow  upon  your  worship,  and  nay  suit  is  —  w 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  tne  suit  is  imi>ertiiieiit 
to  myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  thii 
honest  old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  thongli 
old  man,  yet  poor  man.  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  lor  both.  What  would 
you?  «* 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

(xob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter, 
sir. 

Bass.  1  know  thee  well ;  thou  hast  obtained 
thy  suit. 
Shylock  thy  master  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee,  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become        w 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

LcMn,  The  old  proverb  Lb  very  well  parted 
between  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir:  yon 
have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.  Go,  father,  with 
thy  son.  ^       ^         >" 

Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out.  Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' ;  see  it  done.  <m 

Laun.  Father,  in.  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ; 
I  have  ne'er  a  ton^e  in  mjr  head.  [Looks 
on  his  palm.]  Well,  irany  man  in  Italy  have  a 
fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a 
book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune.  Go  to,  here  ^i 
a  simple  line  of  life  I  Here 's  a  small  trifle  of 
wives  1  Alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing !  [i» 
Eleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  com- 
ing-in for  one  man.  And  then  to  escape  drown- 
ing thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the 
edge  of  a  feather-bed  ;  cere  are  simple  scapes. 
Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  |^>od 
wench  for  this  gear.  Father,  come  :  I  '11  take  l^" 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve. 
[Exeunt  Launcelot  [andM  Goblo]. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  Uiink  oo 
this  : 
These  things  being  bought  and  orderly  bestowM, 
Return  in  haste,  tor  I  do  feast  to-night  ^ 

My  best  esteem'd  acquaintance.   Hie  thee.  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  here- 
in. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Ctra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 
Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

[Exit. 
Gra.  Signior  Bassanio  I 
Bass.  Gratiano  !  w 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  yon. 
Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 
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Ora,  Yon  nmsfc  not  deny  me ;  I  mnst  go  with 
yoo  to  Bdmont. 

Btus.  WI17,  then  70a  must.  But  hear  thee, 
Gtrntumo; 
ThoQ  art  too  wud,  too  mde  and  hold  of  Toioe  ; 
pKtB  thai  heoome  thee  happily  enough  m 

And  in  mieh  ejm  as  ouis  appear  not  mnhs  ; 
But  iribere  thoa  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 

show 
SooMihing  too  lihenJ.  Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  aUa^  with  some  oold  drops  of  modes^      im 
Thy  akipptng  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  he- 

haWour 
I  bs  BuseoDBtra'd  in  the  place  I  go  to. 
And  loss  my  hopes. 

Ora.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  I  do  not  irat  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect  and  swear  hut  now  and 


Wetr  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  de- 
murely, 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine 

e^es 
Thns  with  m  hat,  and  sigh  and  say  Amen, 
Uk  all  the  ofasernuioe  of  dTility, 
like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  ms 

Tojlsnoo  his  grandam,  neyer  trust  me  more. 

Ban,  WelC  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra,  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not 
gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Ban,  No,  that  were  pity. 

I  wonld  entreat  ^u  rather  to  put  on  tw 

Yoar  boldest  smt  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  porpone  merriment.  But  fare  you  well  I 
I  bare  some  business. 

Ora,    And    I   must    to    Lorenzo    and    the 

rest:  »« 

Bvt  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.    [Exeunt, 

EScKmin.  The   same,   A  room  in   Shylock's 
house.] 

Enier  Jkhuca  and  the  Clown  [Laungslot]. 

Jts.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father 
so. 
Oar  boose  is  heU,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  £u«  thee  well,  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee ; 
I      And,  Launoelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt   thou 
I  see  * 

I      Lonnao,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest. 

Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly ; 
{      And  so  forewell.  I  would  not  have  my  father 
'     See  me  in  talk  with  thee.  • 

I        Laun.  Adieu  I  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  Most 
I     besstifnl  pagan,  most  sweet  Jew  I  if  a  Christian 
^  not  play  uie  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
ileQeiTed.   But,  adieu  I  these  foolish  drops  do 
■nHM^bvy  drown  my  manly  spirit.  Adieul  [Exit, 
I        Jet.  ^rewell,  good  Launoelot.  u 

Abek,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
I      Bat  thongrli  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.  O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife,    m 
Beeeme  a  Christiaa  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit. 


[ScKKS  IV.  The  same.  A  street,] 

Enter  Gbatiano,  Lorenzo,  Salabiko,  and 
Salaiqo. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  wiU  slink  away  in  suppeivtime, 
Dis|[uise  us  at  my  lodging  and  return. 
All  in  an  hour. 
Gra,  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Salar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  toroh^ 
bearers.  s 

Saian,  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly 
order'd. 
And  better  in  my  mind  not  imdertook. 
Lor,  'T  is  now  but  four  o'dook ;  we  have  two 
hours 
Tofurmshus. 

Enter  Laukcblot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launoelot,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up 
this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify.  11 

Lor.  I  know  the  huid ;  in  faith,  'tie  a  fair 
hand. 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  wnt. 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun,  By  your  leave,  sir.  u 

Lor,  Whither  goesttiiou? 

Laun.  Biarry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the 
Jew  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the 
Christian. 

Lor,   Hold,   here,   take   this.     Tell   gentle 
Jessica  so 

I  will  not  fail  her ;  q>eak  it  privately :  go. 

[Exit  Launcelot. 
Gentlemen, 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Salar.   Av,  marry,  I'll  be  gone   about   it 
straight.  u 

Sedan,  And  so  will  I. 

Lor,  Meet  me  and  Ghatiano 

At  Oratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Salar,  'T  is  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  [ScUar,  and  Sedan.]. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.   She  hath 
directed  m 

How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house, 
Wliat  gold  and  jewels  she  is  f umish'd  with. 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  Uie  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ;         » 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse,  * 

That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me  ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  «<> 

[Exeunt. 

[SCBNB  V.  The  same.  Before  Shylock's  house.] 

Enter  the  Jew  [jShtlock]  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  WeU,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be 
thy  judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio.  — 
What,  Jessica  t — Thou  shalt  not  gormandise, 
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As  thou  hast  done  with  me,  —  What,  Jessica !  — 
And  deep  and  snorOf  and  rend  apparel  out ;  —  • 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say  ! 

Laun,  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee 
caU. 

Laun,  Tour  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me 
that  I  oonld  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

<7e«.  Call  yon?  What  is  yonr  will?  w 

Shy,  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica. 
There  are  mj  keys.  Bnt  wherefore  should  Igo? 
I  am  not  bid  for  lore ;  they  flatter  me ; 
Bnt  yet  I  *11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.  Jessica,  mv  girl,         u 
Look  to  my  house.  I  am  right  lioatli  to  go. 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towu^  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  go.  My  young 
master  doth  expect  your  reproach.  m 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together.  I 
will  not  say  ^ou  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if 
you  do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my 
nose  fell  a-bleedin^on  Black  Monday  last  at  six 
o'clock  i'  the  mommg,  falling  out  that  year  on  [«• 
Ash  Wednesday  was  four  year,  in  Uie  after- 
noon. 

Shy,  What,  are  there  masques?   Hear  you 
me,  Jessica. 
Lock  up  my  doors;   and  when  you  hear  the 

drum 
And  the  Tile  squealing  of  the  wry-neok'd  fife,  m 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  yamish'd  faces. 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  case- 

ments. 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter     » 
My  sober  house.  Bv  Jacobus  staff  I  swear 
I  have  no  mind  of  teastii^  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go.  Oo  you  before  me,  sirrah  ; 
Say  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before^  sir.  Mistress,  look 
out  at  a  window,  for  all  this  ^  «i 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  [Exit.] 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring, 
ha? 

Je$.  His  words  were  **  Farewell,  mistress  I " 
nothing  else.  u 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge 
feeder; 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  hj  day 
More  than  the  wild-cat.  Drones  hive  not  with 

me; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him«  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste   w 
His  borrowed  purse.  Well,  Jessica,  go  in. 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do  asl  bid  you,  shut  doors  after  you ; 
Fast  bind,  fast  find  : 
A  prorerb  nerer  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [^xtf.  » 

Jes.    Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not 
cross'd, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.       [Exit. 


[ScsNB  VI.    The  $ame.] 
Enter  Qbatiano  and  Salabiko,  vuuked. 

Gra»   This  is  the  pent-house  under  which 
Lorenxo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra.  Audit  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  honr, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  irigeont  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made  than  they  sre 
wont  ♦ 

To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

Ora.   That  ever  holds.   Who  riseth  from  s 
feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  imtread  again   <• 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?  All  things  that 

are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay,    ^ 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wmd  I 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Satar.  Here  comes  Lorenxo ;  more  of  thif 
hereafter.  «• 

Enter  LoBKNzo. 

Lor.   Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  mj 

long  abode ; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  hare  made  you  wait. 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for 

wives, 
I  '11  watch  as  long  for  yon  then.  Approach ; 
Here   dwells   my   father   Jew.    Ho !    who 's 

within?  » 

Enter  Jessica,  above  [in  hoyU  dothei]. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  for  more  cer- 
tainty. 
Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongne. 
Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 
Jet.  Lorenzo,  certain,  and  my  love  indeed. 
For  who  love  I  so  much  ?  And  now  who  knows 
Bnt  yon,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ?  >i 

Lor,  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witaMs 

that  thou  art. 
Jei.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the 
pains. 
I  am  glad  't  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange.        •• 
But  love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 
Lor.    Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch- 
bearer.  •• 
Jes.   What,  must  I   hold  a  candle  to  my 
shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too 

li^ht. 
Whv,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obsour'd. 
IxT.  So  are  you,  sweet. 
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Even  in  the  lorely  garnish  of  ft  boy.  m 

Bot  oome  at  onoe ; 

For  the  elose  night  doth  ^y  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Baflsanio^s  feast. 

/es.  I  will  noake  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  my- 
self 49 
W\ik  some   moe   ducats,  and   be   with   you 
straight.                                   [Exit  above.] 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile  and  no 
Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her, 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true, 
And  tms  the  is.  as  she  hath  proy'd  herself,     » 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Skill  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jkssiga  [below], 

Whst,  art  thou  come  f  On,  gentlemen  ;  away ! 
Onr  masquing  mates  b^  this  time  for  us  sta^. 
[Exit  [wtth  Jessica  and  ScUartno], 

Enter  Amtomio. 

Ant.  ITHio 's  there  ?  m 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  I 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !   where  are  all  the 
nmt? 
T 11  nine  o'clock ;   our  friends  all  stay  for 

yOQ. 
Ko  mssqoe  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about, 
BasMBio  presently  will  go  aboard.  as 

I  hairs  scat  twea^  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra,  I  am  glaa  on 't.  I  desire  no  more  de- 

Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

tScwi   VIL    Belmont.    A  room   in  Portia's 
houu.] 

[Flmisk  qf  comets.]    Enter  Pobtia  with  [the 
Pboicx  of]  Mobogco,  and  their  trains. 

Pa*.  Go  draw  aside  the  curtains  and  discoyer 
Tbc  srreral  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 
Nov  make  your  choice. 

Uar,  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription 
^       bears. 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 
^     deaire;"  • 

The  seoond,  sUyer,  wluch  this  promise  carries, 
'*Who  ehooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deseryes ; " 
Thii  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt. 
"  Who  ehooseth  me  must  giye  and  hazard  all 
„       he  bath." 

Bov shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right?     10 
Par.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture, 

Prinoe: 
"itNi  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mcr,  Some  god  direct  my  judgement !  Let 

me  see ; 
^vin  surrey  the  inscriptions  back  again. 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ?  » 

^'Wbo  ehooeeth  me  must  giye  and  hazard  all 

be  hath." 
Httt  giye  :  for  what?  For  lead?  Hazard  for 

lead? 


This  casket  threatens.  Men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hoi>e  of  fair  adyantages ; 
A  golden  mind^  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross,    so 
I  '11  then  nor  giye  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silyer  with  her  yirgin  hue  ? 
**Who  ehooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deseryes." 
As  much  as  he  deseryes  1   Pause  there,  Mo- 
rocco, 
And  weigh  thy  yalne  with  an  eyen  hand.         » 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserye  enougn ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  af card  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disablmg  of  myself.  so 

As  much^  as  I  deserye  !  Why,  that 's  the  lady. 
I  do  in  birth  deserye  her,  andf  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  loye  I  do  deserye. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here  ?  ss 
Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  gray'd  in  gold : 
*'  Who  ehooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires 

her. 
Froni  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal-breathmg  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  yasty  wilds     41 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now 
For  princes  to  come  yiew  fair  Portia. 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heayen,  is  no  bar  «b 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come 
As  o'er  a  brook  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heayenly  pic- 
ture. 
Is 't  like  that  lead  contains  her?  'T  were  dam- 
nation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought.  It  were  too  gross  m 
To  rib  her  oeredoth  in  the  obscure  graye. 
Or  shall  I  think  in  siHer  she 's  immur'd, 
Being  ten  times  underyalu'd  to  tri'd  gold  ? 
O  sinrul  thought !  Neyer  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.  They  haye  in 
£ngland  m 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  an^l 
Stami)ed  in  gold,  but  that 's  insculp'd  upon ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within.  Deliyer  me  the  key. 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thriye  I  as  I  may  I         eo 
For.  There,  take  it.  Prince ;  and  if  my  form 
lie  there. 
Then  I  am  yours. 

[He  unlocks  the  golden  c<isket.Ji 
Mor.  O  hell !  what  haye  we  here  r 

A  carrion  Death  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  I  I  '11  read  the  writ- 
ing. 
[Recids.]  **  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ;  « 

Often  haye  you  heard  that  told. 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold. 
GKlded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold,  n 

Toung  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd. 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 
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Gold,  indeed :  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost !  n 
Portia,  aoien.  I  have  too  niey'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leaye ;  thus  losen  part. 

[Exit.  FlcurishqfcomeU. 
Par,  A  gentle  riddanoe.   Draw  the  curtains, 


Let 


alfSf 


his  complexion  choose  me  so. 


[Exeunt, 


[SoKSE  VIII.    Venice.  A  street.] 

Enter  SAiiARDCO  and  Salakio. 

Salca:  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail. 
With  him  is  Qratiano  gone  along, 
And  in  their  ship  I  *m  sure  Lorenzo  is  not. 
Sedan.  The  nllain  Jew  with  outcries  raised 
the  Duke, 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio^s  ship.  • 
Solar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under 
sail ; 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  to  understand 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke  to 

They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan,  I  neyer  heard  a  passion  so  oonfus'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  yariable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  aid  utter  in  the  streets. 
**  My  dauditer  t  O  my  ducats  I   0  my  dangfa- 
terl  u 

Fled  with  a  Christian !  O  my  Christian  ducats ! 
Justice  I  the  law  t  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  I 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daugh- 
ter! 
And  jewels,  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious 
stones,  >o 

Stolen  by  my  daughter !  Justice  I  find  the  girl : 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats.** 
Solar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow 

Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

oaCan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his 
day,  ^  M 

Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Solar.  Marry,  well  remembered. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country  richly  fraught.  m 

I  thought  u|>on  Antonio  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  Ton  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what 
you  hear : 
Tet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Solar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the 
earth.  » 

I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part ; 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return ;  he  answered,  *'  Do  not  so ;  ^ 
Shibber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ;  m 

And  for  the  Jew^s  bond  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry,  and  employ  vour  chief  est  thoughts 
To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 


As  shall  conyeniently  become  yon  there."      « 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  bis:  with  tean, 
Turning  his  faee,  he  put  his  nana  behind  bim, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrong  Baasanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Salon.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for 
him.  ■ 

I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Solar.  Do  we  so.    [Exemd. 

[SoBNB  IX.    Belmont.     A  room    in   Portia't 
house.] 

Enter  NsBissA  ufith  a  Servitor. 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the 
curtain  straight. 
The  Prince  of  ArriMSon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  eleotion  presently. 

Flourish  of  comets.  EnterthePRisoEOW  AMMk- 
OOM,  PoBTiA,  and  their  trains. 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  aoblt 

Prince. 
If  you  choose  that  whmin  I  am  contained,     > 
StraijB^t  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
Ton  must  be  gone  from  hence  immeoiately. 
Ar.  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three 

things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one  ■• 

Which  casket  ^t  was  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ; 
Laatlv, 

If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice,  » 

Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 
Por.    To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth 

swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 
Ar.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me.    Fortune 

now 
To  my  heart's  hope  I    Gk>ld  ;  silver ;  and  base 

lead.  *• 

'*  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
Ton  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  savB  the  golden  chest  ?  Ha !  let  me  see : 
^*  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
What  many  men  desire!  That  many  may  be 

meant  ^ 

By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more   than  the   fond  eye  doth 

teach; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the 

martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty.  » 

I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits 
And  rank  me  with  the  oarbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-honae : 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear :  » 
^*  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de* 
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And  well  ttid  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 

To  eoieB  f ortnne  and  be  honomaue 

Without  the  ttamp  of  merit  ?    Let  none  pre- 

T«  wear  an  undeaerred  dignity.  m 

0.  that  estates,  degrees,  and  cn&ces 

Were  not  deriT'cT  eormptly,  and   that  elear 

honour 
Were  pnrohasM  b  j  the  merit  of  the  wearer  I 
How  many   then    should   cover   that   stand 

bsral 
How  msi^  be  commanded  that  command  I      tf 
How  mneh  low  peasantrv  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  I  and  how  much 

honour 
Piek'd  from  the  ohafF  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  new-vamish'd !  Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 


I  will  assome  desert.  Qive  me  a  key  for  this,  u 
Aad  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

[He  opens  the  silver  casket,] 
Par,  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find 

there. 
Ar,  What 'shore?  The  portrait  of  a  blinking 
idUot, 
PwwMiting  me  a  schedule !    I  will  read  it.      m 
How  nrach  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  I 
How  maeh  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 
*'  Who  ohooseth  me  shall  haye  as  much  aslie 

deeerres.'' 
pid  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  tlistiDT  prize  ?  Are  my  deserts  no  better  ?  m 
Per.  To  offend  and  judge  are  distinct  offices 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

At.  What  is  here? 

[BeadM.]  **  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ; 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss.  ^        as 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  , 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed,      to 
I  will  ever  be  your  head. 
So  be  gone;  you  are  sped.*' 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here. 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo,     n 

But  I  go  away  with  two. 

Sweet,  adieu.    I  '11  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exeunt  Arragon  and  train.] 

Por.  Urns  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 

0.  these  deUbexate   fools  !     When   they  do 

choose,  •© 

TW  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ifer.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, 
Hssgiwgand  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
Par,  X>ome,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Mbssengeb. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 
Par.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord  ?  u 

Mess,  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  pmng  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 


To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord ; 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets, 

To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath. 

Gifts  a£  rich  value.    Yet  I  have  not  seen        n 

So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  nand, 

Ab  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord.       ts 

For,  Nomore,Ipra]rthee.    lamh^afeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising 

lum. 
Gome,  come,  Nerissa,  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly.  100 

Ner,  Bassamo,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  1 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  III 

[SoBNB  I.   Venice.  A  street.] 

Enter  SAiiAiao  and  Sau^buho, 

Solan,  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheck'd  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck 'd 
on  the  narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think 
they  call  the  place ;  a  veij  dangerous  flat,  and 
fatal,  where  tne  carcases  of  man^  a  tall  ship  lie  [> 
buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip  Report  be  an 
honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in 
that  as  ever  knapp'd  ginger  or  made  her  [10 
neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of 
a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  without  any 
slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway 
of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio,  tne  honest  An- 
tonio,—  O  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to 
keep  his  name  companv  I  —  u 

Solar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha !  what  saprest  thou  ?  Why,  the 
end  is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar .  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 


Salon.  Let  me  say  Amen  betimes,  lest  the 
devil  cross  my  prayer,  for  here  he  comes  in  the 
likeness  of  a  Jew. 

Enter  Shtlogk. 

How  now,  Shylookl  what  news  among  the 
merchants  ?  se 

Shy.  Ton  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
you,  of  mydaughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That 's  certam.  I,  for  my  part, 
knew  the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew 
withal.  so 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew 
the  bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the  com- 
plexion of  them  aU  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shu.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Saiar.  That 's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be 
her  judge.  m 

Shy.  oLj  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  I 

Saian.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  t  Rebels  it 
at  these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and 

Solar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy 
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fleeh  and  hen  thao  between  jet  and  ivory  ;  more 
between  yonr  bloods  than  there  is  between  red 
wine  and  rhenish.  Bat  tell  us,  do  yon  hear 
whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or 
no  ?  '         « 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  matoh.  A 
bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his 
head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar,  that  was  us'd  to 
come  so  smng  npon  the  mart ;  let  him  look  to 
his  bond.  He  was  wont  to  cail  me  nsorer :  let 
him  look  to  his  bond.  He  was  wont  to  lend  [00 
money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ;  let  him  look  to 
his  bond. 

Solar.  Why,  I  am  sore,  if  he  forfeit,  thon 
wilt  not  take  his  flesh.  What 's  that  good  for  ? 

Shp.  To  bait  fish  withal.  If  it  will  feed  no- 
thing else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  haUi  [w 
disgrac'd  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million  ; 
langh'd  at  m^  losses,  mockM  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,cooled 
my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what  ^s 
his  reason?  lamaJew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?[oo 
Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,^  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions ;  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hart  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  [« 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  yon  prick  us,  ao 
we  not  bleed?  If  yon  tickle  us,  do  we  not 
laugh  ?  If  you  poison  ust  do  we  not  die  ?  And 
if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we 
are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  [n 
in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is 
his  humility  ?  Reven^.  If  a  Christian  wrong 
a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by^  Chris- 
tian example?  Why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  nard 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction.  n 

Enter  a  [Sbbvant], 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at 
his  house  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

ScUar.  We  have  been  np  and  down  to  seek 
him. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Salan,  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  ;  a  [m 
third  cannot  be  match'd,  unless  the  devil  him- 
self turn  Jew. 

[Exeunt  [SaUm.^  Solar.,,  and  Ser- 
vantjL, 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal  I  what  news  from 
Genoa  ?  Hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  1  did  hear  of  her, 
but  cannot  find  her.  m 

Shy.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there!  A 
diamond  gone^joost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in 
Frankfort !  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our 
nation  till  now.  I  never  felt  it  till  now.  Two 
thousand  ducats  in  that :  and  other  precious,  [m 

Srecious  jewels.  I  would  my  daughter  were 
ead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear ! 
Would  she  were  hearsM  at  my  foot,  and  the 
ducats  in  her  coffin  I  No  news  of  them  ?  Why 
so  ?  And  I  know  not  what 's  spent  in  the  [m 
search.  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss!  the  thief 
gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the 


thief :  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge,  nor  00 
ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  ahool- 
den,  no  sighs  but  of  my  breathing,  no  tcan 
but  of  my  shedding.  w 

Tub.  Tee,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  An- 
tonio, as  I  heard  in  Genoa,  — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  lU  luck,  ill  look? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis.  m 

Sty.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God.  Is't  true, 
is  't  true  ? 

Tub.  1  spoke  with  some  of  the  aailoti  that 
escaped  the  wreck.  »* 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good  imwi, 
good  news !  Ha,  ha !  Here  in  Genoa! 

2^.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Gtenoa,  as  I 
heard,  in  one  ni^ht  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thoustick^stadafiverinme.  IshallLttf 
never  see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting!  Fourscore  ducats  t 

Tw.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio*s  end- 
itors  in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  h« 
cannot  choose  but  break.  u« 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  1 11  plague  him; 
I  *11  torture  him.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  be 
had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  [a* 
Tubal.  It  was  my  turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Lew 
when  I  was  a  bachelor.  I  would  not  have  givea 
it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy,  Nay,  that 's  true,  that 's  very  true.  [» 
Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer ;  bespeak  him  a 
fortnight  before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  biim 
if  he  n>rfeit ;  for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  eso 
make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  go.  Tubal 
and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ; 
at  our  synagogue.  Tubal.  [Exeunt,  v* 

[Sosm   n.    Belmont.     A  room   in   Portia* 
hou9e.\ 

Enter  Bassanio,   Portia,   Gratiako,  [Nk- 
BIB8A,]  and  all  their  train. 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry.   Pause  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong. 
I  lose  your  comi>any  ;  therefore  forbear  awhile. 
There  's  something  tells  me,  but  it  is  not  love, 
I  would  not  lose  you  ;  and  you  know  yourself  * 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well,~ 
And  yet  a  nudden  hath  no  tongue  but  Uioughi— 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two 
Before  you  venture  for  me.  I  could  teach  you  » 
How  to  choose  right,  bat  then  I  am  fofswom ; 
So  will  I  never  be ;  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  *11  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.  Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o*erlook^d  me  and  dividea  me ;      u 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours. 
Mine  own,  I  would  say;  but  if  mine,  then 

yours. 
And  so  all  yours.  O,  these  nau^ty  times 
Puts  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rigbta  I 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.  Prove  it  so. 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  L  n 


in.u. 
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I  tp9ak  too  long ;  but 't  is  to  peise  the  time, 
To  ftke  It  and  to  draw  it  oat  in  length. 
To  siMj  yon  from  election. 

Bast,  Let  me  choose ; 

Pur  as  I  am,  I  live  anon  the  rack.  m 

Par,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  t  Then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  yonr  Iotc. 

Bam,  None  hot  that  ngly  treason  of  mistrost. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjo3rii^  of  my  lore. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life  m 

^Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

For.  Ay,  but  I  fear  yon  speak  upon  the  rack, 
WKere  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 

Bast.  Promise  me  life,  and  I^U  confess  the 
troth. 

Par.  Well  then,  confess  and  Uve. 

Bau,  *'  Confess  and  lore  " 

Hid  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession.        m 
0  hsppy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  tMch  me  answers  for  deliyerance  I 


Bat  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  cadcets. 
Por.  Away,  then!  I  am  locked  in  one  of 
them;  «« 

If  70a  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Netissa  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Lei  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Tlieik,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music.  That  the  comparison  w 

Hay  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the 


And  watery  death-bed  for  him.  He  may  win ; 
Aad  what  is  music  then  ?  Then  music  is 
£re&  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  anew-crowned  monarch  ;  such  it  is  so 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day 
TW  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom  s  ear 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.  ^  Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more 

loye. 
Than  ^oung  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem       u 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster.  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wiyes, 
With  bleared  yisages,  come  forth  to  yiew 
The  isBne  of  the  exploit.  €k>,  Hercules !  m 

Life  thou,  I  liye.   With  much,  much  more 

dismay 
I  Tiew  the  fight  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  «m^,  the  whilst  Basbakio  comments  on  the 
caskets  to  himseff. 
Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  becrot,  how  nourished  ?  « 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gasins:  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy ^s  knell ;  to 

I  'U  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  belL 
A//.  Dnig,dong,bell. 

Bass.   So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least 
theniaelyes ; 
The  world  is  still  deceivM  with  ornament, 
la  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt  n 

Bat,  beiag  seasoned  with  a  gracious  yoice. 


Obscures  the  show  of  eyil  ?  In  religion. 
What  damned  error  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  ^proye  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?       «« 
There  ia  no  yice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  yirtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  zrowning  Mars,    m 
Who,  inward  searched,  haye  liyers  white  as 

milk; 
And  these  assume  but  yalour's  excrement 
To  render  them  redoubted  I  Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  *t  is  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature,        m 
Making  them  li^test  that  wear  most  of  it. 
So  are  those  criq>ed  snaky  gc^en  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the 

wind 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head,  m 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dan^rous  sea ;  Uie  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seemiufi:  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.   Therefore,  thou  gaudy 

srold,  101 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee ; 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  ana  man ;  but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threat*nest   than  dost  promise 

aught,  108 

Thy  plainness  moyes  me  more  than  eloquence ; 
And  nere  choose  I.  Joy  be  the  consequence  I 
Por.    [Asuie.]    £bw  all  the  other  passions 

fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  de- 
spair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey^d  jealousy ! 

0  loye,  "i 
Be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ;  ^ 

In  measure  rein  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess  I 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessiiig ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit. 

Bass,  What  find  I  hero  ?  tu 

[Openingthe  leaden  casket,] 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  t  TYhat  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?  Moye  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  the^  in  motion  ?  Here  are  seyer^d  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar      im 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.  Here  in  her 

hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woyen 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.   But  her  eyes,  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  Haying  made 

one,  M* 

Methinks  it  should  haye  ^wer  to  steal  both  his 
And  leaye  itself  unfumish'd.  Tet  look,  how 

far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this 

shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
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Doth  limp  behind  the  sabetanoe.  Here 's  the 
■erdl,  uo 

The  oontiiieiit  and  emnmary  of  my  fortone. 
[Beads.]   **'  Yoa  that  efaooee  not  by  the  view. 
Ghanoe  aa  iaax  and  choose  as  trae  I 
Sinee  this  fortone  falls  to  yon. 
Be  oontent  and  seek  no  new.  us 

If  you  be  weU  pleas'd  with  this 
And  hold  your  fortone  for  ^groor  bliss, 
Tom  yon  where  yoor  lady  is 
And  claim  her  with  a  lovmg  kiss." 
A  gentle  soroU.  Fair  lady,  by  yoor  leaTe ;      uo 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  reeeiye. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That   thinks  he  hath  done  well   in  people's 

eyes, 
Heariii^  applaose  and  oniversal  shoot, 
Giddy  m  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt  i«b 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice-fair  ladv,  stand  I,  even  so, 
As  doobtfol  whether  what  I  see  be  troe. 
Until  confirmM,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 
Per,  Too  see  me,  Lord  Bassamo,  where  I 
stand,  iM 

Sooh  as  I  am.  Thoogh  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitioos  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  moch  better ;  yet,  for  yoo 
I  woold  be  trebled  twenty  times  myseu, 
A  thousand   times   more  fair,  ten   thousand 
times  UB 

More  rich ; 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account.  But  the  full  sum  of  me        u» 
Is  sum  of — something,  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unleesonM  girl,  unsohool'd,  impractis'd ; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn :  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit  m 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directedj 
As  from  her  lord,  ner  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted.  But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants,  m 
Queen  o*er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  my- 
self 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this 

Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love  m 

And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 
Bcus.  Madam,  yon  have  bereft  me  of  all 

words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  suon  confusion  in  my  powers. 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke  uo 

By  a  beloved  prince,  there  dotli  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude  ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  notmng,  save  of  joy 
Expressed  and  not  expressM.  But  when  this 

ring  lu 

Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from 

hence; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say  Bassanio  *s  dead ! 


Ner,  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  onr  time, 
That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To   cry  good   joy.     Qood   joy,   my  lord  tad 

Graildy  Lord  Bassanio  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish. 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
And  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemniie 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you,  m 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass,  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a 
wife. 

Gra,  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me 
one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours. 
You  saw  the  mistakes,  I  beheld  the  maid ;      m 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  casket  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For.  wooing  here  until  I  sweat  again,  *• 

Ana  swearmg  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
Wiih  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
Igot  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here 
To  have  her  love,  provided   that   yoor  for> 

tune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Par,  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  f  »• 

Ner.   Madam,  it  is,  so  you   stand  pleased 
withal. 

Bass.    And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good 
faith? 

Gra.  Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

Bass,  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoorM  La 
your  marriage.  «» 

Ora.  We^ll  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down? 

Gra.  No;  we  shall  ne*er  win  at  that  sport 
and  stake  down.  n* 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend  Salerio? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  am/  Sajlsbio,  a  wea- 
sengerfrom  Venice. 

Bass,  Lorenzo  and  Salerioj  welcome  hither, 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome.    By  your 
leave,  au 

I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen* 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  1  thank  your  honour.   For  my  part,  my 
lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ;    n« 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way, 
He  did  intreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Saler.  I  did,  my  lord  ; 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.  Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  yon. 

[G{t>es  Bassanio  a  letter.] 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter,    w 

I  pray  yon,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Saler,    Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in 
mind, 
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Nor  w«U,  onleBB  in  mind.    His  letter  there 
Will  show  yon  his  estate. 

[Bass,  opens  the  Utter. 
Gm,  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger;   bid  her 

welcome.  mo 

Your  hand,  Salerio.    What 's  the  news  from 

Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success: 
We  are  the  Jaaons,  we  haye  won  the  neece. 
8aitr,  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that 

he  hath  lost.  ma 

Pi>r»  Tliere  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 

8amepi4>er, 
plat  steals  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek. 
SooM  4esr  friend  dead;  else  nothing  in  the 

world 
Could  torn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  tsT  constant  man.  What,  worse  and  worse  I 
With  lesTe,  Baasanio ;  I  am  half  yourself}     m 
And  I  most  freely  haye  the  half  of  anythmg 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass,  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
Thaa  ever  blotted  paper  I  Gentle  lady,        .m6 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  loye  to  jrou, 
I  fz«ely  told  jrou,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  yeins ;  I  was  a  gentleman. 
And  then  I  told  you  true ;  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  mpelf  at  nothing,  you  shaU  see  mo 

How  maek  I  was  a  braggart.   When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  haye  told 

yon 
"Hiat  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  haye  engagM  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
EngagM  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy,  ms 

To  f e«d  my  means.  Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
TW  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
IflsaiBg  life-blood.  But  is  it  true.  Salerio  ? 
Hath  an  hu  yentures  failed  ?    What  ?  not  one 

hit?  ««> 

Fitnn  Trnxdis^from  Mexico,  and  England, 
^^am  lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  yessel  scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merehant-marring  rocks  ? 

Saler,  Not  one,  my  lord. 

B«sides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had        *» 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.  Neyer  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
*^  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.^ 
H«  pKes  the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night,  mo 
Ana  doth  imoeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  ther  deny  turn  justice.  Twent^r  merchants. 
The  Dnke  himseli,  and  the  magniflcoes 
(>f  greatest  port^  haye  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  dnye  him  from  the  enyious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond.  »• 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him  I  haye  heard  him 

swear 
T<i  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  oountrjrmen. 
IW  b«  would  rather  haye  Antonio's  nesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  yalue  of  the  sum        mo 
That  he  did  owe  him :  and  I  know,  my  lord. 
If  kw,  anthority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 


Por.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in 

trouble? 
Bass,  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest 


The  bestrcondition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies,  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  anythat  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ?  m* 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault.     •» 
First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  neyer  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.  You  shall  haye  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  oyer.      no 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
li^  maid  Kerissa  and  myself  meantime 
Wul  Uye  as  maids  and  widows.  Come,  away ! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  weddingslay. 
Bid   your   friends   welcome,    show   a   merry 
cheer ;  su 

Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  loye  you 

dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

[Bass.  Re€u[8.'\  **  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships 
haye  aU  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel, 
my  estate  is  yery  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is 
forfeit ;  and  since  in  paying  it,  it  isimpos-  [sm 
sible  I  should  Uye,  all  debts  are  cleared  be- 
tween you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  mj 
death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure ;  if 
your  loye  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not 
my  letter."  aw 

Por.    Oloye,  dispatch  all  business,  and  be 
gone! 
Bass.  Since  I  haye  your  good   leaye  to  go 

I  will  make  haste ;  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 
No  rest  be  interpoeer  'twixt  us  twain.         mo 

[Exeunt. 

[ScBNB  in.   Venice.  A  street.] 

Enter  the  Jew  [Shylock],  Saulbiko,  Antonio, 
and  Qaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him;  tell  not  me  of 
mercy. 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  I 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 
Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I  '11  haye  my  bond ;  speak  not  against 
my  bond. 
I  haye  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  haye  my 
bond.  » 

Thou  call'dst  me    dog  before  thou  hadst  a 

cause; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
The  Duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  I  do  won- 
der. 
Thou  nauffhty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
I  To  come  su^road  with  him  at  his  request.         i« 
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Ant.  I  Dray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy,  lOl  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear 
thee  speak. 
I'll  have  my  bond;  and  therefore  speak  no 

more. 
I  'U  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dnll-^'d  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.   Follow  not ;  i« 

I  'U  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit. 

Solar,  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cor 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I  'U  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know :      *t 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Solar.  I  am  sure  the  Dnke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold.  «» 

Ant.    The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of 
law; 
For  the  conmnodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeacn  the  justice  of  the  state, 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city       so 
ConsisteUi  of  all  nations.  Therefore,  go. 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  batea  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  gaoler,  on.  Pray  God,  Bassanio  come    m 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not  t 

[Exeunt. 

[ScBiTB   IV.    Belmont.    A   room  in  Portions 
hotise.] 

Enter  Portia,  Nbrissa,  LiOrenzo,  Jessica, 
and  [Balthasar,]  a  man  of  Portions. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your 
presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amitv,  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  hon- 
our, » 
How  true  a  fi^entleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good,       lo 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ;        >s 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs^  be  like  my  lord.  If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul  w 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  misery  I 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  mvself , 
Therefore  no  more  of  it.  Hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo.  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husDandrv  and  manage  of  my  house         » 
Until  my  lord^s  return.  For  mine  own  part, 


I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow 

To  live  in  praver  and  contemplation, 

Onl^  attended,  by  Nerissa  here. 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord.*8  return.       *> 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off ; 

And  there  will  we  abide.  I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 

The  which  my  love  and  some  necessity 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands.  * 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself.^ 
And  so  farewell  till  we  shall  meet  again.       « 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend 
on  you  I 

Jes.  I  wbh  vour  ladyship  all  hearths  oontent. 

Por.  I  thank  yon  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you.  Fare  you  welL  Jessica. 
[Exeunt  [Jessuxi  and  Loreiuo]. 
Now,  Balthasar.  •» 

As  I  nave  ever  tound  thee  honest-true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  stilL  Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  [Padua].  See  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin^s  hands,  Doctor  Bellario ;       " 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth 

give  Uiee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  traject,  to  the  conmion  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.    Waste  no  time  b 

words. 
But  get  thee  gone.    I  riiall  be  there  before 
thee.  » 

Balth.  Madam,  I  go   with    all  oonvenieat 
speed.  [JEn'f. 

Por.  Ckmie  on,  Nerissa :  I  have  work  in  hand 
That  yon  yet  know  not  oi.  We  *11  see  our  \vasr 

bands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  OB? 

Por.  They   shall,  Nerissa;  but  in  such  a 
habit.  * 

That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.  I  *11  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  meiii 
I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  Uie  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace,  • 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  buy 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  step^ 
Into  a  manly  striae,  and  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  fine  braggins  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lie»< 
How  honourable  laoies  sought  my  love,  * 

Which  I  denjrin^,  they  fell  sick  and  died. 
I  could  not  do  withal.  Then  I  'U  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'4 

them; 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  *U  tell,  » 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.  I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jaoksi 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner,  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por.  Fie,  what  a  question  *s  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter !  m 
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fiat  oome,  I  li  tell  thee  all  my  whole  deyioe 
When  I  am  in  my  ooaeh,  which  stays  for  ns 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  uieref ore  haste  away, 
For  we  most  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[Exeunt, 

O^kTSiTB  v.  The  tame,  A  garden,] 

Enter  Clown  (XiAiTifCELOT]  and  Jessica. 

Loam,  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  yon,  the  sins  of 
the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ; 
therefore,  I    promise  ye,  I    fear  yon.    I  was 


ihrKji  plain  with  yon,  and  so  now  I  speak  mv 
ttitation  of  the  matter ;  therefore  be  o^  good  [0 
cEmt,  for  tmly  I  think  yon  are  damn'd.  There 


ii  bat  one  hope  in  it  that  01m  do  you  any  ^ood ; 
aad  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jet,  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ?  10 

loiM,  Marry,  ycm  may  partly  hope  thatyour 
father  got  you  not,  that  you  are  not  the  Jew^s 
<laBghter. 

Ju.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  in- 
deed. So  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be 
Tinted  upon  me.  m 

Latn.  iVnly  then  Ifear  you  are  damn'd  both 
by  father  and  mother ;  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla, 
yocr  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mo- 
ther. Well,  yon  are  gone  both  ways.  m 

Jet.  I  shall  be  aav'd  by  my  husband.  He 
hath  made  me  a  Christiaii. 

Xfini.  IVnly,  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were 
Chriitiaiis  enow  before ;  e'en  as  many^  as  could 
w^,  lire,  one  by  another.  This  making  of  [u 
ChriBtianB  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs.  If  we 
pow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly 
hsTt  a  raaher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

/et.  1 11  teU  my  husband,  Launoelot,  what 
Twiny.  Here  he  comes.  w 

Lit,  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  j^ou  shortly, 
iJimeelot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  oor- 
aeia. 

/ci.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo ; 
Laaaoelot  and  I  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly 
there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heayen  because  I  [«• 
am  a  Jew's  daughter ;  and  he  says,  you  are 
tto  food  member  of  the  oommonwealthj  for  in 
ttwrerting  Jenrs  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
pries  of  pork.  » 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  com- 
monwealth thanyou  can  the  g[etting[ up  of  the 
negro's  belly.  The  Moor  is  with  cmld  by  you, 
Laoaoelot. 

•Coaa.  It  is  much  that  the  Moor  should  be 
mote  than  reason ;  but  if  she  be  leas  ,than 
an  honest  woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  I  [«« 
to^  her  for. 

u^.  How^  erery  fool  can  play  upon  the 
vordl  I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will 
•bortly  turn  into  silenee,  and  discourse  grow 
<«mtnendable  in  none  only  but  parrots.  Go  [m 
tt,  sirrah ;  bid  theni  prepare  for  dinner. 

loan.    That   is  done,  sir;   they   have   all 


lor,  Goodlj  Lord,  what  a  wit^napper  are 
7w!  Then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 


Laun,  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only  cover  is 
the  word. 

Lor,  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  ? 

Laun,  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  m^  duty. 

Lor,  Tet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  I  [«o 
Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  m 
an  instant  ?  I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain 
man  in  his  plain  meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows ; 
bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 
and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner.  as 

Laun,  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  serv'd 
in ;  for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  cover'd ;  for 
vour  oomins  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as 
humours  and  conceits  shall  govern.  [Exit, 

Lor,  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are 
suited !  70 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  hini,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  How  far'st  thou,  Jessica  ?  n 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion, 
How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes,  Past  all  expressing.  It  is  verv  meet 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  uprierht  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  m  his  lady,  so 

He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly 

match 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women,      m 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the   other,  for   the   poor  rude 

world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor,  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes,  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that,  w 

Lor.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes,  l^tij,  let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a 
stomach. 

Lor,  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table- 
talk; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other 

things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes,  Well,  I 'U  set  you  forth.       « 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  IV 

[Scene  L   Venice,    A  court  of  justice,] 

Enter  the  Duke,  the  Magnificoee,  Antonio, 
Bassanio,  Gbatiano  [Salebio,  and  others], 

Duke,  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant,  Ready,  so  please  vour  Grace. 

Duke.  1  am  sorry  for  thee.    Thou  art  come 
to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Unoapable  of  pitj,  void  and  empty  • 

From  any  dram  01  mercy. 

Ant,  I  have  heard 

Your  Grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdu- 
rate 
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And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Ont  of  hia  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose  lo 

My  patience  to  his  fpry,  and  am  armM 
To  suffer,  with  a  qnietneas  of  smrit, 
The  very  ^rranny  and  rage  of  his. 
Duke,    Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the 

court. 
Seder,  He  is  ready  at  the  door.    He  comes, 
my  lord.  i» 

jE^nto*  Shtlock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before 
oar  face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thon  but  lead*st  this  fashion  of  thy  mal- 
ice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  *t  is  thong:ht 
Thon 'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more 
strange  m 

Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cmelty ; 
And  where  thon  now  exact 'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  uie  forfeiture. 
But,  touch'd  with  humane  gentleness  and  lore. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ;  m 

Glancing  an  eve  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state  » 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  roueh  hearts  of  flint. 
From   stubborn   Turks    ana   Tartan,    never 

train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 
Shy,  I  have  possessed  your  Grace  of  what  I 
purpose:  « 

And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Uponvour  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You  Tl  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  have     40 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats.  I  'U  not  answer  that ; 
But  saj  it  is  my  humour.  Is  it  answer'd  ? 
Wl^at  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats  «• 
To  have  it  ban'd?    What,  are  you  answer'd 

yet? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behola  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  siiup  i' the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine :  for  anection,        m 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.  Now,  for  your 

answer: 
As  there  is  no  finn  reason  to  be  rend'red 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ;  « 

Why  he,  a  woollen  bagpipe ;  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 
.  So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus  «i 

A  losing  suit  against  him.  Are  you  answer'd  ? 
Bass,  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 


Sky,  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 


Baas,  Doallmenkill  the  things  they  do  Bot 

love? 
Sky,  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  wonld  not 

kill? 
Bcus,  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first 
Shy,  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  sevpent 

sting  thee  twice  ? 
Ant.  I  pray  you,  think,  you  question  vHb 
the  Jew.  > 

You  mav  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  besob 
And  bia  the  main  flood  bate  his  umal  heidit; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  w«f 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lunb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pina  ' 
To  wag  their  high  tope  and  to  make  no  now 
When  they  are  fretten  with  the  gusts  of  hesTeo ; 
Yon  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  —  than  which  wW* 

harder?  — 
His  Jewish  heart.  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  700, 
Make  no  moe  offers,  use  no  farther  means,    ■> 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  oonvenieney 
Let  me  have  judgement  and  the  Jew  his  vilL, 
Bass,  For  thy  three  'thousand  ducats  here  it 

six. 
Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  dncste 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  dncaL     • 
I  would  not  draw  them ;  I  would  have  my  Doad. 
Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  r»- 

dering  none  ? 
Shy.  What  judgement  shall  I  dread,  doing  DO 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purohas'd  slave,  * 
Which,  like  your   asses  and  your  dogs  sbA 

mules. 
Yon  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them.  Shall  I  say  to  yos, 
^^Letthembefreel  Marry  them  to  your  hein ! 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?    Let  ^fsr 
beds  • 

Be  made  as  soft  as  yours  and  let  theirpalat€t 
Be  season'd  with   such  viands"?    xon  w)& 


*'  The  slaves  are  ours.'*  So  do  I  answer  voo. 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  tahn. 
Is  dearly  bought :  't  is  mine  and  I  will  have  H. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  I  >• 

There  is  no  force  in  tne  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgement !  Answer :  shall  I  have 

it? 
Duke.  Upon  my  pow^TsX  may  dismiss  tlw 

court,  'V 

Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  docto\        ^  ^ 

Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determiitt  this. 
Come  here  to-day,  ^k 

Saler.  My  lord,  here  st^  withoQt 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  dd 
New  come  from  Padua. 
Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  call  th<|DeeBen* 

ger.  \        tif 

Bass.    Good  cheer,  Antonio!    WhnfAB**"^ 

courage  yet  I  \ 

The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  boue*'*'**^ 

all,  i 

Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blc?* 
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Ajit.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flook. 
Meetot  for  death.  The  weakest  kind  of  miit 
Drop!  earliest  to  the  ground,  uid  so  let  me.    u« 
Tom  cannot  better  be  employed,  Baaaanio, 
Hian  to  lire  stUl  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

JSiUer  NsEtSflA  [dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk]. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padna,  from  Bella- 
rio? 

Ner,  Fwrn  both,  my  lord.  Bellario  ereets 
yonr  Grace.  [Fresenting  a  kMer,] 

Bats,  Whr  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so 
earnestly?  m 

8kjf.  To  oat  the  forf eitore  from  that  bank- 
rupt there. 

Qru.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh 

Thennuilf  st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
a^  Dot  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keen- 

Of  thy  sharp  envy.   Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 
Mff.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 

make. 
Gra,  0.  be  thou  damn'd,  inezecrable  dog ! 
Ajid  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  aoons'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith    uo 
To  boki  opimoa  with  Pythagoras, 
Taat  soals  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
uto  the  trunks  of  men.    Thy  currish  spirit 
wenM  a  wolf,   who,    lumg'd   for   human 

daughter, 
fireo  fnm  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet,  i» 
And,  wkikit  thou   lay'st  in  thy  unhallowed 
dam, 
I     ufns^d  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 

An  WQlrish,  bloody,  starred,  and  ravenous. 
Mir.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 

Tboa  but  dBPend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 
JMpair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall      m 
ToearelesB  ruin.  I  stand  here  for  law. 
W8.   This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  com- 
mend 
Ajmuig  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. 
WWeishe? 
i     ^^^'  He  attendeih  here  hard  by,  i*» 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  'U  admit 
him. 
Duke,  With  all  my  heart.    Some  three  or 
I  ^  four  of  you 

Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
'    Miaatime  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  let- 
ter. 140 
[Cleric  Beads,]  ''Your  Grace  shall  under- 
stand that  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am 
wy  sick ;  but  in  the  instant  that  your  mes- 
Mnger  aame,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a 
TMiQg  doctor  of  Home.   His  name  is  Balthazar. 
Iioqoainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
J«tveen  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant,  [ua 
W#  turned  o'er  many  books  together.    He  is 
'iinushed  with  m^  opinion;  wnich,  bettered 
vith  his  own  leanung,  the  greatness  whereof  I 
•unet  enough  commend,  comes  with  him,  at 
■    *7  inaportimity,  to  fill  up  your  Grace's  re-  [i« 
IjQMst  m  my  8t«ad.  I  beseedi  jrou,  let  his  lack 
i^^jf  yean  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 


»  3rou  confess  the  bond  ? 


reverend  estimation ;  for  I  never  knew  so  young 
a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your 
gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  [i« 
publish  his  commendation." 

Enter  Pobtia  far  Bai;thazab. 

Duke,  Yon  hear  the  leam'd  BeUario,  what 
he  writes; 
And  here,  I  take  it«  is  the  doctor  come. 
Give  me  jronr  hand.    Come  you  from  old  Bel- 
lario? 

Per.  I  did^  my  lord. 

Duke,       You  are  welcome ;  take  your  place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference  in 

That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Per.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the 
Jew? 

Duke*  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand 
forth.  iTi 

Per.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy,  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Par,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you 
follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impup^n  you  as  you  do  proceed. 
You  stand  withm  his  danger,  ao  you  not  ?     iw 

Ant,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por,  Do] 

Ant,  I  do. 

Per,  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  Tell  me 
that. 

Por,  The  quality  of  merc^  is  not  strained. 
It  droimeth  as  the  gentle  ram  from  heaven    im 
Upon  the  plaoe  beneath.  It  is  twice  blest: 
It  blesMth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majestv,  ui 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Grod  himself ;  iw 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  6od*s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore^  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thv  plea,  consider  this, 
That,  in  the  course  01  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.  We  do  pray  for  mercy,  too 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  reu' 

der 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  I  have  sjwke  thus  much 
To  mitiprate  the  justice  of  thy  plea. 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Ven- 
ice 
Must  needs  grive  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant 
there.  mi 

Shy,  My  deeds  upon  my  head !  I  crave  the 
law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  mv  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discnar^e  the  monev  ? 

Bass,  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  tor  him  in  the 
court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum.  If  that  will  not  suffice,  «io 
I  will  be  bound  to  pav  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
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If  this  win  not  suffice,  it  most  appear 

That  malice  bears  down  truth.  And  I  beseech 

yon. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  yonr  anthority ;  n§ 

To  do  a  ereat  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 
And  cnrb  this  cmel  devil  of  his  will. 

Par.  It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in 
Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established. 
*T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent,  »> 

And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
Will  rush  into  the  state.  It  cannot  be. 

Shy,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgement !  yea,  a 
Daniel  I  ^ 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee ! 

Par,  Ipray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  't  is,  most  reverena  doctor,  here 
it  is.  ne 

Par.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  of- 
Tred  thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in 
heaven  I ^ 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Par.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  bv  this  the  Jew  may  claim        sn 
A  pound  of  nesn,  to  be  by  him  cut  o€P 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.   Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  ihy  mone^ ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  ten- 

OUr.  S8B 

It  doth  api>ear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 

Tou  know  the  law,  your  exposition 

Hath  been  most  sound.  I  chajrge  you  by  the 

law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgement.  By  my  som  I  swear  »«• 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.  I  sta^  here  on  my  bond. 

ArU.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgement. 

Per.  Why  then,  thus  it  is : 

Tou  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife, —  m« 

Shy.  O  noble    judge  I    O    excellent    young 
man! 

Par.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.^  'T  is  very  true.    O  wise  and  upright 

judge  I  MO 

How  much  more  eld^*  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Par.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond ;  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? 
"Nearest   his  heart;"    those    are   the   very 
words. 

Per.    It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to 
weigh  255 

The  flesh? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Por.  Have  fey  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on 
your  charge. 
To  stop  his  wounos,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.  It  is  not  so  expressed;  but  what  of 
that?  w> 

'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 


Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Ton,  merchant,  have  jron  anything  to 
say? 

ArU.  But  little ;  I  am  arm'd  and  well  pre- 
pared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Baasanio ;  fare  yon  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  yon ;  m 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom.  It  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  »• 
An  age  of  poverty ;  &om  which  lingering  pen- 
ance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife. 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ;  m 

Say  how  I  lov'd  you^  speak  nae  fair  in  death, 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Baasanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  but  you  that  you  shajl  lose  yonr  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  yonr  debt ; 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough,  «• 

I  '11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart.  ^ 

Bags,  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself ; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life.     *> 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacr^ice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Por.  Tour  wife  would  give  you  little  thanki 
for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  who,  I  protest,  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could       m 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  eurridi 
Jew.^ 

Ner,^  'T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back. 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.    These  be  the  Christian  husbandii.  I 
have  a  daughter ;  »• 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  thui  a  Christian ! 

[Aside.] 
We  trifle  time.  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por,^  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesb 
is  thme. 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  g^ve  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  jndgre !  m 

Por.  And  yon  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off 
his  breast. 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most    learned    judge!     A    sentence! 
Come,  prepare  I 

Por.  Tarry  a   little;    there   is   scnnething 

else.  »» 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 

The  words  expr^sly  are  "  a  pouna  of  flesh." 

Take  then  thy  bond,  take  toou  thy  pound  oC 

flesh; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it.  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate  «n 

Unto  me  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  nprightljudge !  Mark,  Jew :  O  learned 
judge! 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por.  Thyself  shall  see  the  aei; 
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For,  M  thoa  urgest  jnstioe,  be  aasur^d  su 

Thoo  ihalt  haTe  justice,  more  than  thou  de- 
fir'st. 
Gra,  0  learned  jnd^ !  Mark,  Jew :  a  learned 

judgel 
8Ay.  I  take  this  offer,  then;  pay  the  bond 
thrice 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 
Bass,  Here  is  the  money. 

For.  SoftI  wo 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice.  Soft  I  no  haste. 
He  ihidl  have  nothing  bnt  the  penalty. 
Gra,  0  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned 

Por.  ISeref ore  prepare  thee  to  out  off  the 
flcih.  SM 

Shed  tboa  no  bloody  nor  cut  thou  leas  nor  more 
But  jot  a  pound  of  flesh.  If  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  Um  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 
Ai  makes  it  light  or  heayy  in  the  substance 
Or  the  diyiaion  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  sn 

Thoa  diest  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra,  A  leeond  Danid  I  A  Daniel,  Jew  I 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip. 

For,  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  Take  thy 
fbrfeiture.  aw 

8kif.  Oire  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  ^o. 

Bau,  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

Par.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court. 
He  ahaD  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond.    «• 

Gra,  A  Daniel,  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

8kif.  Shall  I  not  have  barely^  my  principal  ? 

Par,  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  f or^ 
feitore, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Sif,  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of 

Tm     ***  •* 

1  u  itay  no  longer  question. 

Ptr.  Tarry,  Jew ; 

Ine  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 

It  ■  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 

H  it  be  prorM  against  an  alien 

TJat  bjr  direct  or  indirect  attempts  «• 

H«  teek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 


HieiMirty  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
iihau  iei2e  one  half  his  goods :  the  other  half 
Coofift  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  Ues  in  the  mercy         mb 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  aU  other  voice : 
h  whieh  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
|W  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
^fMi  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
nioa  hast  oontriv'd  against  the  very  life       aao 
Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
TW  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsM. 
mm  therefore  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 
Grn,  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang 

Aid  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
iV«  luMt  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ;  m« 

TWefon*  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's 

eluurge. 
Dukr,  Aat  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of 

oor  spirits, 


I  iNtrdon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  weidth,  it  is  Antonio's ;  no 

The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Par.  Ay,  for  the  state,  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not 

that.  ST4 

Tou  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  mv  life 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  bve. 

Per.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  An- 
tonio? 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's 
sake. 

Ant,  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke  and  all  the 

court  880 

To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content :  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter :  au 

Two  things  provided  more,  that,  for  this  fa- 
vour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian : 
The  other,  that  he  do  reoord  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter.  »o 

Duke,  He  shaU  do  this,  or  else  1  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 
Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  What  dost 

thou  say  ? 
Shy.  1  am  content. 

Por.  Clwk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  yon,  give  me  leave  to  go  m>m 
hence.  ws 

I  am  not  well.  Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 
Duke.  Qet  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  christening  shalt  thou  have  two  god- 
fathers : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten 

more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.     «<» 
[Exit  [Shylock]. 
Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to 

dinner. 
Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  Grace  of  par- 
don. 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 
DtJce.  1  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves 
you  not.  «» 

Antomo,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 
[Exeunt  Duke  and  his  train. 
Bass.  MoBt  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my 
friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  Hen  whereof  «io 

Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freelv  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 
Ant,  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  vou  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ;  «i> 
And  L  deHvering  you,  am  satisfied 
And  tnerein  do  account  myself  well  paid. 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
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I  prar  yon,  know  me  when  we  meet  again. 
I  wish  yon  well^  and  so  I  take  my  leaye.        «m 
Bcus,  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  mnst  attempt  you 
further. 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.    Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray 

you, 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 
Por.  Ton  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will 
yield.  *» 

[To  Mt,]  Qive  me  your  gloTes,  I  *U  wear  them 

for  your  sake; 
[To  Bass.]  And,  for  your  lore,  I  '11  take  this 

ring  from  you. 
Do  not  mraw  back  your  hand;   I'll  take  no 

more: 
And  you  in  loye  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

B<iss,  This  ring,  good  sir^  alas,  it  is  a  trifle  I 

I  will  not  shame  myself  to  giTC  you  this.        4si 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 

And  now  methinks  I  hare  a  mind  to  it. 

'  Bass,  There  *s  more  depends  on  this  than  on 

the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you,    *u 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  ; 
Oidr  for  this,  I  pray  yon,  pardon  me. 

Por,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers. 
You  taught  me  nrst  to  beg;   and  now  me- 
thinks 
Yon  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  an- 
swered.    ...  **• 
Bass,  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by 
my  wife; 
And  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it. 
Por,  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save 
their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad-womau,             m* 
And  loiow  how  well  I  have  deserved  the  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
Forgiving  it  to  me.  Well,  peace  be  with  you  I 
[Exeunt  [Portia  and  Nertssa], 
Ant,  My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring. 
Let  his  deservings  and  vijr  love  withal            4bo 
Be  valued  against  your  wife's  commandment. 
Bass.^  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou 

canst. 
Unto  Antonio's  house.  Away  1  make  haste. 

[Exit  Gratiano, 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presentlv ;         «» 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont.    Come,  Antonio. 

[Exeunt, 

[ScBNB  n.    The  same,    A  street,] 

Enter  Portia  and  Nbribsa. 

Por,  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  grive  him 
this  deed 
And  let  him  sign  it.  We  '11  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra,  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en.  » 

My  Lord  Bassanio  upon  more  advice 


Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por,  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully, 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him ;  furtheimare,    » 
I  pn^y  yoi^f  show  my  youth  old  Shylook's  Iummw. 
Gra,  That  will  I  do. 

Ner,  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  yoo. 

[Aside  to  Por,)  I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  hi»> 

band's  ring. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for 
ever. 
Por,  [Aside  to  Ner,]  Thou  mayst,  I  warrast 
We  shall  have  old  swearing  » 

That  thev  did  nve  the  rings  away  to  men  : 
But  we'll  outxace  them,  and  outswear  ttien 

too. 
[Aloud.]  Away  I  make  haste.   Thou  know'st 
wnere  1  will  tairy. 
Ner,  Come,  good  sir,  will  yon  show  me  to 
this  house?  [ExeaM. 

ACT  V 
[Sosine  I.    Belmont,  Avenue  to  Portia's  hmm,] 
Enter  Lorkmzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor,    The   moon  shines  bright.   In  suoh  a 
niffht  as  this, 
When    the   sweet  wind  did  gently  kin  tb« 

treee^ 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trovan  walK 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tenia,  * 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes,  In  sudi  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew. 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  >* 

Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JBion, 

Imt,  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew,  » 
And  with  an  unthrif t  love  did  run  frcmi  Venioe 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lovM  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith 
And  ne  er  a  true  one. 

Lor,  In  such  a  ni^t  ^ 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes,  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body 
come; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  a  Msssbnokr. 

Lor,  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  tb<> 
night  ?  % 

Mfss,   A  friend. 

Lor,  A  friend !  what  friend  ?  Your  name,  I 
pray  you,  friend  ? 
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Jfcis.  Stephano  is  my  name;   and  I  bring 
word 
My  nuBtreaa  will  before  the  break  of  day 
B«  here  at  Belmont.    She  doth  stray  about    w 
By  bdy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor,  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Mtu.  None  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  vet  retum'd  ? 

lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from 
him.  SB 

Bat  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
Ajid  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Clown  [LAuifCEiiOT]. 

Xam.  Sola,  sola !  wo  ha,  ho  1  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls?  w 

LauH.  Sola  I  did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo? 
Msster  Lorenzo,  sola,  sola  I 

Xor.  Leave  hollaing:,  man ;  here. 

Laun,  Sola  I  where  ?  where  ? 

Lor,  Here.  «« 

Laun.  Tell  him  Uiere^s  a  post  come  from 
my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news. 
My  master  will  be  here  ere  morning.       [JEocit.] 

Lor,  Sweet  soul,  let 's  in,  and  mere  expect 
their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter ;  why  should  we  go  in  ?     »o 
Jff  fnend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 

[Exit  Mess.] 
How  sweet   the   moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bankl 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  « 
Creep  in  our  ears.  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
B^eeome  tiie  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  JeKsica.  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
j^th»k  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold, 
i^ere  *s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  .be- 
boldest  eo 

Bat  IB  his  motion  like  an  aneel  sings. 
^^  Quiring  to  the  jroung-ey'd  cheruoins  ; 
^'uch  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
IX»A  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.      • 

[EnUr  Musicians.] 

^me,  ho  t  and  wake  Diana  with  a  h^jrmn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  jrour  mistress'  ear 
Aj»d  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Mxisic. 

^n.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

mnsic. 
-tor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive ; 
Fnr  do  but  note  a  wila  and  wanton  herd,         n 
yf  face  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
'  etching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud. 
Jnich  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood, 
U  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound,  ts 
^  unr  air  ci  music  touch  their  ears, 
^  toall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tumM  to  a  modest  gaze 
oj  the  sweet  power  of  music ;  therefore  the  poet 
Dm  fettn  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

ftiods;  m 


Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  chanppe  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himsdf , 
Nor  is  not  mov*d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons^  stratagems,  and  spoils.       m 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.    Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Neuissa. 

Per.  That  li^ht  we  see  \&  burning  in  my  haU. 
How  far  that  httle  caudle  throws  his  beams  I  » 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see 
the  candle. 

Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less. 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state  •» 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Lito  the  main  of  waters.  Music  1  Hark  I 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por,  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect ; 

Methinks   it   sounds  much  sweeter  than  by 

day.  100 

Ner.  Silence    bestows    that   virtue   on   it, 
madam. 

Por,  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
lark 
When  neither  is  attended,  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  uie  wren.  loe 

How  many  tilings  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  I 
Peace,  ho  I  the  moon  sleeps  wiUi  Endymion 
And  would  not  be  awak'd.  [Music  ceases. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia.  ui 

Por.  He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows 
the  cuckoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home ! 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  hus- 
bands' welfare,  ii« 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retumM  ? 

Lor,  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  nence ;       «o 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ;  Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket  sounds. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;   I  hear  his 
trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.  This  night  methinks  is  but  the  day- 
light sick ; 
Jt  looks  a  little  i>aler.    'T  is  a  day,  im 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  BAssAmo.  Antonio,  Gratiauo,  and 
their  followers. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Anti- 
podes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
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Por,  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be 
light;  . 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Baaaanio  so  for  me.  m 

But  G}od  sort  all !  You  *re  welcome  home,  my 
lord. 
B(us,  I  thank  voo,  madam.  Give  welcome 
to  my  friena. 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound.  im 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound 
to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  yon. 
Ant,  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 
Por,  Sir,   you   are   very   welcome    to   our 
house. 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,      mo 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 
Or  a,  {To  Ner.]  By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you 
do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  iudge^s  clerk. 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  mv  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it.  love,  so  much  at  peart.  i«* 
Por,  A  quarrel,  no,  already  I    What's  the 

matter  ? 
Ora,  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Utou  a  knife,  '*  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 
iVer.  What  talk  you  of  the   posy   or  the 
value  ?  Ml 

You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That   vou   would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of 

death, 

And  that  it  should  lie  with  vou  in  your  grave. 

Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement 

oaths.  iM 

Yon  should  have  been  respective  and  have 

kept  it. 
Gkve  it  a  judjre's  clerk  1  No,  God 's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  's  face  that 
had  it.  ^ 
Ora,  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 
Ner,  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man.       lao 
Ora,  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a 
youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk, 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee. 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him.  lie 

Por,  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain 
with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear  ito 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands. 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him  he  would  not  leave  it 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.   Now,  in  faith,  Gra- 

tiano, 
Yon  g^ve  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief. 
An 't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it.         its 
Bo^s,  [Aside.]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my 
left  hand  off 
And  swear  I  lost  the  rin^  defending  it. 
Ora,  My  Lord  Bassamo  gave  his  ring  away 


Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  indeed    u* 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  derk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd 

mine; 
And  neither  inan  nor  master  would  take  aoglit 
But  the  two  noigB. 

Por,  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me.  "* 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  yon  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  u^n  it ;  it  is  eone. 

Por,  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of 
truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed      »* 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  Igave  the  ring, 
If  yon  did  know  for  whom  igave  the  ringj  » 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  ^ve  the  nn^, 
And  how  nnwillinely  I  left  the  nng, 
When  noueht  woma  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  woula  abate  the  strength  of  your  d^ 
pleasure. 

Por,  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the 
ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  ^ve  the  ring,    ■• 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  tne  ring- 
What  man  is  there  so  muon  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ?  i" 

Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I  'U  die  for 't  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

BoLss.  No,  by  my  honour,  madam,  by  my  itml 
No  womui  haa  it,  but  a  civil  doctor,  ^ 

Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  (^ 

me 
And  be^'d  the  ring;  the  which  I  did  deny 

him 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away ; 
Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.  What  should  I  say,  swet^ 
lady?  CI 

I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him  ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.  Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 
For.  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night.    <» 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  womd  n«Te 

The  nng  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 
Por,  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 

house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you.  s* 

I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have, 
No,  not  my  body  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall.  I  am  well  sure  of  it. 
Lie  not  a  night  trom  home.  Watch  me  like 

Argus.  ni 

If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now.  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  beof ellow. 
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Ner,  Asd  I  his  derk;   therefore  be  well 

adTis'd 
How  70a  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 
Gra.  Well,  do  yon  so ;  let  not  me  take  him 

then;  sm 

For  if  I  do,  1 11  mar  the  yonng  derk^e  pen. 
Ant,  I  am  the  nnhappy  subject  ot    these 

quarrels. 
Por.  Sir,  mere  not  you  ;   you  are  welcome 

notwiUistanding. 
B<u$.  Portia,    forgive    me    this    enforced 


And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
I  even  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Whereb  I  see  myself  — 

Per.  Mark  you  but  that  I 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself. 
In  eseh  eye,  one.  Swear  by  your  double  self ,  mb 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bau.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

ilitf.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth, 
Whi<sh,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's 
ring,  sM 

Had  quite  miscarried.   I  dare  be  bound  again, 
Myaool  upon  the  forfeit,  that  vour  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Pvr,  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.  Give  him 
tiiis 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other,   vu 

Am.  Here,  Lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep 
this  ring. 

Bau,  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 
doctor  I 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him.  Pardon  me.  Bassanio ; 
For,  by  this  ring,  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Jfv.  And  pardon  me.  my  gentle  Gratiano;  mo 
For  that  same  scrubbea  boy.  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  Heu  of  this  last  night  did.  lie  with  me. 

Qra,  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  high- 
ways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What,  are  we  cuckolds  ere  we  have  deserv'd 
it?  •« 

Por»  Speak  not   so    grossly.  You    are    all 
amaz'd. 
Here  is  a  letter:  read  it  at  your  leisure. 
It  oomes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario. 


Thwe  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctor, 
Nerissa  there  her  clerk.  Loren2o  here  970 

Shall  witaeas  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you 
And  even  but  now  returuM  ;  I  have  not  yet 
EntVed  my  house.  Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  yon  expeet.  Unseal  this  letter  soon ;    sn 
There  you  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  riemy  oome  to  harbour  suddenly. 
Ton  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Afd,  I  am  dumb. 

Btu$,  Were  you  the  doctor  and  I  knew  you 
not?  MO 

Qra,  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me 
cuckold? 

Nmr,  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to 
doit^ 
Utdeas  he  hve  until  he  be  a  man. 

B<iu.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bed- 
fdlow. 
Wkea  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife,     mb 

Am,  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and 
Hving; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por,  How  now,  Lorenzo  I 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

Ner,   Ay,  and  I  'U  g^ve  them  him  without  a 
fee.  »o 

There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift. 
After  his  death^  of  all  he  dies  possess  d  of. 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  is  almost  morning,       w* 

And  yet  I  am  sure  vou  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.  Let  us  go  in  ;^ 
And  chargre  us  there  upon  inter ^tories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Qra,  Let  it  be  so.  The  firat  inter'gatory  «» 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day. 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
That  I  were  couching  virith  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live  PU  fear  no  other  thing  »« 
So  sore  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring. 

[Exeunt, 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  wm  fint  printed,  lo  far  as  ia  known,  in  the  first  Folio.  On  this  aU 
sabseqnent  texts  haTe  been  bassd. 

Evidenoe  for  the  date  of  composition  is  purely  internal ;  and  this  is  ezoeptionallj  weak  on 
account  of  the  donbt  as  to  the  extent  of  Shakespeare  s  part  in  the  authorship.  Metrical  tests  an 
incondnsiTe.  Similarities  to  other  plays,  sneh  as  I%e  Comedy  of  Errors  in  the  treatment  of  the 
serrants,  and  to  Hamlet  in  the  prince's  reception  of  the  players,  suggest  any  date  from  1590  to 
1602.  The  wit-contest  between  Katherine  and  Petmchio  in  n.  L  associates  it  with  plays  lik» 
Much  Ado  and  As  You  Like  It ;  while  the  occurrence  of  lines  in  the  dancing  measure  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Dromios  would  lead  us  to  place  it  before  these  plays.  Periiaps  1596-97  is  a  fair 
guess. 

The  immediate  source  was  au  earlier  play  of  unknown  authorship  called  The  Taming  of  A 
Shrewj  published  in  1594.  The  story  of  the  taming  of  a  wife  is  found  in  (German,  Spanish,  Italiaa, 
and,  in  a  version  considerably  closer  to  that  in  the  play,  in  Danish.  In  English  it  appears  in  Um 
old  verse  tale  of  A  Shretod  and  Curst  Wife  Lapped  in  MoreVs  Skin,  But  no  direct  connectioo  can 
be  shown  between  any  of  these  and  the  play.  In  the  transforming  of  the  earlier  into  the  presest 
play,  phrases  and  occasionally  whole  lines  are  retained,  and  the  incidents  in  the  Kathenne* 
Petruchio  plot  are  essentially  the  same ;  but  the  dialogue  is  greatly  polished  and  invigorated, 
and  the  details  of  the  stage-craft  bettered  throughout.  Greater  changes  are  made  in  the  Bisiiea 
plot.  The  older  play  gives  Katherine  two  sisters,  each  of  whom  has  a  lover ;  and  their  wooing, 
hindered  only  by  the  necessity  of  getting  Katherine  married  first,  and  lacking  the  interest  of 
rival  suitors,  is  flat  and  stupid.  The  device  of  inducing  a  casual  stranger  to  personate  a  suitor's 
father  had  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  A  Shrew  from  George  Gasooigne's  Supposes,  a  trans- 
lation of  Ariosto's  /  Stgopositi.  This  source  was  used  in  the  revision  also  for  most  of  the  inetdent 
in  the  Bianca  plot.  In  Siqtposes  we  have  no  shrew,  but  a  plot  turning  on  the  wooing  of  a  lady  bj 
two  lovers ;  and  from  it  were  taken  direct  the  ag^d  suitor  and  the  device  by  which  Luceotio  and 
his  servant  exchange  characters.  Hortensio  and  his  widow  occur  in  neither  of  the  earlier  plajs^ 
The  trick  of  the  feigrned  instructors  is  elaborated  from  a  scene  in  A  Shrew  in  which  Tranio^s 
prototype  attempts  to  give  Kate  a  music  lesson  in  order  to  afford  his  master  and  his  friend  an 
opportunity  to  court  her  sisters.  The  Latin  lesson  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar scene  in  Robert  Wilson's  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London^  printed  in  1590. 

The  Induction  is  taken  from  A  Shrew.  A  story  similar  to  that  of  the  tinker  is  found  in  The 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  trick  played  on  him  by  tbe  lord  is  said  by  Henterus  (De  Rebus  Burgwh 
dicisy  ca.  1580)  to  have  been  actually  perpetrated  by  Philip  the  Good  about  1440.  But  none  of  the 
several  English  versions  of  the  narrative  of  Heutems  appeared  before  1598.  Warton  mentiow  a 
similar  tale  as  told  by  Richard  Edwardes  in  1570,  and  some  have  thought  that  this  version  has 
survived  in  The  Waking  Man's  Dream,  an  undated  fragment  of  a  lost  book.  A  ballad  in  Percy's 
Reliques  is  based  on  a  version  later  than  the  play. 

In  A  Shrew  the  characters  of  the  Induction  appear  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  play, 
and  at  the  close  Sly  again  falls  asleep  and  is  restored  to  his  former  state.  A  reason  for  dropping 
the  Induction  at  the  end  of  i.  i.  of  the  Shakespearean  play  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  neoefr' 
sity  of  clearing  the  gallery,  from  which  Sly  is  viewing  the  play,  for  the  appearance  of  the  Pedant 
from  a  window  in  T.  i. 

It  is  generally  ag^reed  that  in  the.  working  over  of  A  Shrew  into  the  present  play  another 
hand  than  Shakespeare's  is  evident.  The  revised  Induction  and  the  scenes  between  Kate  And 
Petruchio  are  usually  assigned  to  Shakespeare,  while  the  lines  in  the  Bianca  plot  are  thought 
not  to  show  his  style.  This  points  either  to  an  intermediate  play,  or  to  revision  in  oollaboxmtaon. 
It  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  part  of  each  author  was  confined  to  the  scenes  in  which  hia 
style  appears  in  the  verse  and  diction.  But  it  is  clearly  possible  that  a  joint  author  might  have  a 
large  share  in  planning  the  action  of  scenes  which  his  partner  wrote,  and  vice  versa.  Thua  no 
one  knows,  or  is  ever  likely  to  know,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  entitled  to  credit  for  the  i«mark*bl« 
ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  remodelling  of  the  minor  plot. 
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ILord. 

Cnsmran  8lt,  a  tinker. 
BoiUm,  Pige,  Playen,  Hnntft- 
man,  and  Berranto. 


§AniRA,  a  rich  mntlenuui  of  Padua. 
^  an  oM  MoUaman  a 


[DRAMATIS   PERSONjB 


Teahio,       ) 

^>-  BlONDBIXO,  ) 


Peraona  iu  the  Induc- 
tion. 


Oaumo, ) 

CUBTU,    )" 

A  Pedant 


to  Lucentio. 
to  Vatnichio. 


Widow. 


VncMwo,  an  oidjMnUaman  of  Piaa. 

Unno,  aoD  to  Inbcentio,  in  lore  with  Bianca. 

rfcwapo,  a  gentleman  of  Verooa,aaaitorto  Katberina. 

EattMma, }  «»**<»»  *»  Bianca. 

Ikilor,  Haberdaaher,  and  Serranta  attending  on  BaptiaU  Md  PMnmUo. 

Scnni :  Padua,  and  PttntehioU  eounky  hotue.} 

[INDUCTION 

ScECE  L  B^ore  an  cUehouse  on  a  heath,] 

Enter  flosTKss,  and  beggar^   Chbistophebo 
Sly. 


^.  inipheeeeyou.  infaith. 

a€tt,  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

ok'  Y^  are  a  l>aggage;^  the  Slys  are  no 
n^^nea.  Look  in  the  chronicles;  we  came  in 
vrai  Ridiiard  Conqueror.  Therefore  paucoi 
PwoAru ;  let  the  world  slide ;  seesa !  « 

Enst,  Ton  will  not  pay  for  the  grlaases  you 
urebnnt? 

81^.  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  hy,  Jeronimyl 
■w>  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.  w 

Btitt,  1  know  my  remedy;  1  must  go  fetch 
toeUurdhoirongh.  [Exit.] 

8hif,  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough^  I  '11 
•»w«r  him  by  law.  I'll  not  budge  an  mch, 
Mijr;  Ut  htm  come,  and  kindly.  ia 

[Falls  asleep, 

^ind  horns.  Enter  a  Lobd  from  hunting,  with 
his  train. 

I«Rf.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well 
mr  hounds, 
Bra«h  Merriman,  the  poor  cur,  is  emboss'd : 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd 

hrach. 
naw'ft  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedgCHComer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ?      » 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

/.  Bun.   Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my 
lord; 
u«  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
Aod  twice  to-day  nick'd  out  the  dullest  scent. 
TMat  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog.        m 

L^.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  vonld  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
B«t  rap  th«m  well  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-Bkanow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 


1  Hun,  I  will,  my  lord.  so 

Lord,  What's  here?  One  dead,  or  drunk? 

See,  doth  he  breathe  ? 
2.  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord.  Were  he  not 
warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord,  O  monstrous  beast  I  how  like  a  swine 
he  lies  I 
G^rim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine 
imagel  u 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  oonvey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 


A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And   brave   attendants   near   him   when   he 
wakes.  m 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forsret  himself  ? 
i.  Hun.  Belieye  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot 

choose. 
2.  Hun.  It  w<rald  seem  strange  unto  him 

when  he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worth- 
less fancy. 
Then  take  him  up  and  manage  well  the  jest.  *» 
Carry  him  g^ently  to  m^  fairest  chamber. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pic- 
tures. 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 

sweet. 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes,        m 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ;^ 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight 
And  with  a  low  submissive  reverence 
Say,  "  What  is  it  jour  honour  will  command  ?  " 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin  sb 

Pull  of  rose-water  and  bestrewM  with  flowers ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
And  say,  **  Will  't  please  your  lordship  cool 

your  hands  ?  " 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit 
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you  we  will 


And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  wilT 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  a 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  heen 
And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that] 
For  he  is  nothing  hut  a  mighty  h 
This  do  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  i 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excelled 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 
1.  Hun,    Vij  lord,  I  warrant 
plav  our  part 
As  he  shall  think  by  our  true  diligence  w 

He  is  no  leas  Uian  what  we  say  he  is. 
Lord.  Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with 
him  \ 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. 

[Some  hear  out  8ly,]    Sound  trump- 

eU, 

Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds. 

[Exit  Servingman,] 

Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  that  naeans,      n 

Trayelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Re-enter  Sbbvikomaic. 

How  now  1  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  't  please  your  honour,  players 

That  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Enter  Platxbs. 

Lord,  Bid  them  come  near.    Now,  fellows, 

you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour.  » 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to> 

night? 
A  Player.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept 

our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart.   This  fellow  I  re- 
member 
Since  once  he  play*d  a  f  armer*8  eldest  son. 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so 
well.  «« 

I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  nertorm^d. 
A  Player,    I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your 

honour  means. 
Lord,  'T  is  very  true ;  thou  didst  it  excellent. 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happj  time.        »o 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sj^ort  in  hand 
Wherein  your  coming  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  ^our  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour,  —       » 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,  — 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion 
And  so  offend  hun ;  for  I  tell  jon,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile  he  grows  inrpatient. 
A  Player,  Fear  nojb,  my  lordf;  we  can  con- 
tain ourselves,  uw 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord,  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  ^e  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one. 
Let  tnem  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 
[Exit  one  with  the  Players, 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  BarthoPmew  my  page,  iob 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady. 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's 
chamber ; 


And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisanoe. 
TeQ  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love. 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action,       v» 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  aocomjplished ; 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  oourtesv. 
And  say,  *^What  is't  your  honour  will  ooo- 

mand,  u* 

Wherein  your  ladv  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her   duty  and  make  known  her 

love?V 
And  then  with  kind  embracements,  temptin; 


And  with  declining  head  into  his  boeom. 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd  » 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restorM  to  health. 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  womiin's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears,  ^ 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift, 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  dose  conveyed 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  dispatch'd  with  all  the  haste  tboo 

canst  J 
Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions.  u> 

{Exit  a  Servingman. 
I  loiow  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  graoe, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  aeentlewoman. 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  huabood : 
And  now  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from 

laughter 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant 
I  'U  in  to  counsel  them ;  haply  my  presence   u* 
Ma^r  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  mto  extremei. 

[ExemtL] 

[ScKNB  IL    A  bedchamber  inthe  Lord's  house.] 

Enter  alqft  the  drunkard  [Slt«  richly  dressed,] 
with  Attsndants  ;  some  with,  apparel,  bastn 
and  ewer^  and  other  appurtenances ;  andhOKD 
[like  a  servant]. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 
J,  Serv,  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  ft 
cup  of  sack  r 

2.  Serv,  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste  of 

these  conserves  ? 

3,  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  weir 

to-day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me  [• 
honour  nor  lordship.  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  nj 
life ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me 
conserves  of  beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment 
I  '11  wear ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets  tliaii 
backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
shoes  than  feet ;  nay,  sometime  more  feet  (*• 
than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  overleather. 

Lord,    Heaven  cease   this   idle  humour  in 
your  honour ! 
O,  that  a  migh^  man  of  such  descent,  »* 

Of  such  posse^ons,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  fom  a  spirit  I 

Sly,  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am 
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not  I  Chri8to|>her  Sly,  old  Sly's  boh  of  Burton 
b«atii,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  [w 
oard-maker,  by  tranflmntation  a  bear-herd,  and 
DOW  by  present  prof  anion  a  tinker?  Aak 
Mtfian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Winoot,  if 
she  know  me  not.  If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen 
peace  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me 
op  for  the  lying^st  knare  in  Christendom*  [u 
What  I  I  am  not  bestranc^t.  Here 's — 
3.  80T.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  yonr  lady 

monml 
2,  Serv.  O.  this  is  it  that  makes  your  ser- 

Tsnts  droop  I 
Lord,  Hence   comes  it  that  your  kindred 

shims  your  house,  » 

As  beaten  hence  b^  tout  strange  lunacy. 
0  noble  lord,  bethmk  thee  of  thy  birth, 
CaUkome  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banish- 
ment 
And  banish  hence  theae  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee,      w 
Eadi  in  his  olBoe  readv  at  thy  beck. 
WOt  thou  hare  music  ?  Hark  1  Apollo  plays, 

[Music. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing. 
Or  wilt  then  sleep  r  We"  11  have  thee  to  a 

couch 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed  40 

Ob  purpose  trimmed  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say  thou  wilt   walk;    we   will   bestrew  the 

ground. 
Or  wflt  thon   ride?    Thy   horses   shall   be 

trapp  d, 
Their  harness    studded   all   with   gold    and 


love  hawking?   Thou  hast  hawks 


Dost  Umu 


win 
AboreUie 


rlark.  Or  wilt  thou  hunt? 


ADore  tbe  noormng  lark.  Ur  wilt  tnou 

Hiy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin 
them 

And  fetch  ^irill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 
/.  8erv.  Say  thou  wilt   course ;    thy  grey- 
hounds are  as  swift 

As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe.    w 

2.  Serv,  Dost  tiiou  love  pictures  ?  We  will 

fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  aH  in  sedges  hid, 
Whkh  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 

breath  m 

Etch  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord,  We  'U  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  bow  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd, 
Afl  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3,  Serv.    Or   Daphne    roaming    through    a 

thor&T  wood, 
ScraiAing  ner  legs  that  one  shaD  swear  she 

blc«ds,  «> 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
Sd  worfananly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 
Ltrai,    Thou  art  a  lord  and  nothing  but  a 

lord. 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age.  « 

J.  Serv.  And  till  the  tears  that  she  hath 

shed  for  thee 
like  envious  floods  o'eNrun  her  lovely  face, 


She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none.  « 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  And  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  Or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak, 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed 
And  not  a  tinker  nor  Ghristophero  Slv.  ti 

Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 


And  once  a£^ix^  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 
2.  Serv,   Will  't  please  your  mightine 


to 


wash  your  hands  ? 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored ! 
O,   that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  yon 

arel  m 

These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or  whenvou  wak'd,  so  wak^d  as  if  you  slept. 
Sly.  These    fifteen    years!   by   my  fay,  a 

goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 
J.  Serv.  O,    yes,    my   lord,    but   very   idle 

words.  ^  w 

For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  cham- 
ber. 
Yet  would   you  say  ye  were   beaten  out  of 

door, 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd 

quarts.  90 

Sometimes    you   would   call   out   for   Cicely 

Hacket. 
Sly,  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
3.  Serv,  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house  nor 

no  such  maid. 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up. 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turph,  and  Henry  Pimpemell,      m 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 
Sly.  Now  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good 

amends  1 
All,  Amen.  »» 

Enter  [the  Paqb  cu  d\  lady,  with  attendants. 

Sly,  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Pa^.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly,    Marry,  I  fare  well,  for  here  is  cheer 

enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 
Page,  Here,  noble  lord;   what  is  thy  will 

with  her?  ^  i« 

Sly,  Are  you  my  wife  and  will  not  call  me 

husband? 
My  men  idiould  call  me  **lord'* ;   I  am  your 

goodman. 
Page,  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 

husband, 
I  am  your  wife  in  aU  obedience. 
Sly,  I  know  it  well.  What  must  I  call  her  ? 
Lord,  Madam.  "^ 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 
Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else:   so  lords 

call  ladies. 
Sly.  Madam    wife,  they  say  that   I   have 

dreamed 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more,    tu 
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Page,  Aj^  and  the  time  seems  thirty  nnto 
me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Slif,  *T  is  much.  Servants,  leave  me  and  her 
alone. 
Biadam,  undress  you  and  ocnne  now  to  bed. 

Page,  Thrice-noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of 
you  !»• 

To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two, 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set ; 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed.  us 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

S/y.  Ay,  it  stands  so  that  I  may  hardly  tarry 
so  long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my 
dreams  again.  I  will  therefore  tarry  in  despite 
of  the  flesh  and  the  blood.  uo 

Enter  a  Messemgkb. 

Mess,  Your  honour^s  players,  hearing  your 
amendment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  nold  it  very  meet, 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealM  your 

blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy.  us 

Therefore  they  thought  it  ^ood  you  hear  a  play 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens 
Ufe. 
Sly,  Marrv,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a 
comont:^  a  Christmas  gambold,  or  a  tum-  [i«o 
bling^tnck  ? 
Page,  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing 

stuff. 
Sly.   What,  household  stuff  ? 
Page,   It  is  a  kind  of  history.  lu 

Sly.  Well,  we  '11  see  *t.  Come,  madam 
wife,  sit  by  ray  side  and  let  the  world  slip. 
We  shall  ne*er  be  younger. 

fall  sit.]  Flourish. 


[ACT   I 

Scene  1.  Padua.  A  public  place.] 

Enter  Lucbntio  and  his  man  Tranio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nurserv  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And  by  my  father's  love  and  leave  am  arm'd    s 
With  his  good  will  and  thy  good  company. 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  ail, 
Here  let  us  breathe  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,  i« 

Gave  me  my  being  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio.  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio  s  son,  brought  up  in  Florence^ 
It  shall  become  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd,   is 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds ; 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study. 
Virtue  and  that  part  of  philosophy 


Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  1    .. 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved. 
Tell  me  thy  mind ;  for  I  have  PinsMt 
And  am  to  Padua  oeme,  as  he  t^t  Wvo 
A  shallow  plash  to  ploage  him  in  tha  deif 
And  with  satie^  seeks  to  oneDeh  hit  wc 

Tra,  Mi  perdonatOy  gentle  mast«  nuM,    > 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself ; 
Glad  that  yon  thus  contiilue  your  renlrt 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  phiksofihy- 
Only,  ^ood  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  tlus  moral  disciptiBS,  * 

Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stoolok  I  pt^Jt 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abior'd. 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  yw  u^«t 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  eannnas  talk.  • 
Music  and  poes^  use  to  quioken  yoo. 

The  mathematics  and  Uie  metaphynaL 

Fall  to  them  as  yon  find  your  stonaeh  «m» 

you;  ^ 

No  profit  ^p«w8  where  is  no  pleasure  ti  a- 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  yon  most  afl«^    J* 

Luc,  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dort  theo  ad- 
vistf. 
If.  Biondello,  thou  wert  ooine  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readina*. 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget-    " 
But  stav  a  while,  what  coinp«ny  is  thii  * 

Tra,  Master,  some  show  to  welcoine »  w 
town. 
Enter  Baptista,  Kathebena,  Biawca,  Om- 

Mio,  a  pantaloon^  and  Hobtknsxo.  Lraof^ 

ana  Trakio  stand  by. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  fartb*'' 
For  how  I  firmly  am  reeolv'd  you  knffVi 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daspw  *' 
Before  I  have  a  husband  tor  the  elder. 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katherina,       _ 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  lore  yoo  "^^ 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  ner  at  f<^ 
pleasure. 
Ore,  [Aside.]  To  cart  her  rather  ;A^*^ 
rough  for  me.  ^f  • 

There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  *■•' 
Kath.  I  prav  you,  sir,  is  it  your  wSl        , 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  na^  -  , 
Hor.  Mates,  maid!    how  mean  yoa  "^^ 
No  mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mooW-     * 
Kath.  V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  nevtf  Mod  to 
fear. 
I-wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  shooM  b« 
To   comb   your   noddle   with  a   thre*^^^ 

stool 
And  paint  your  face  and  use  you  like  a  '<*r  * 
Hor,  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  deliv^f^ 

us! 
Ore,  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 
Tra,  Hush,  master  I  here 's  some  good  p«^ 
time  toward. 
That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  *'"' 
ward. 
Luc.   But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see      '' 
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Haid'a  mild  bekayiour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio! 

Tra,  Well   said,  master;  mum  I  and  gaze 
yonrfilL 

Bap,  QenUemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
Wliat  I  hare  said,  Bianoa,  get  yon  in ;  » 

And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girL 

Kath,  A  pretty  peat  I  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

Bios.  Sister,  content  yon  in  mr  discontent. 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe.  si 
Mj  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  com- 

On  them  to  look  and  practise  by  mjrself . 

Lue,  Hark,  Tranio  1  thon  may'st  hear  Min- 
flrrasf^eak. 

Bar.  Signior    Baptista,    will    you    be    so 
strange?  u 

bony  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Biaiiea*s  grief. 

Grt.  Why  will  yon  mew  her  up, 

i^igmor  Baptiflta,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  ner  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  content  ye :  I  am  resoly'd. 
Qo  in,  Bianca ;  [Exit  Bianca.]  n 

And  £or  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  mnaic,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
SefaooIiDastera  will  I  keep  within  mv  house, 
Ptt  to  instruct  her  youth.  If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  SigBaor  Qremio,  you,  know  any  such,         m 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
[  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up ; 
AjmI  to  farewelL  Kathenna,  you  may  stay ;  100 
Par  1  haye  more  to  commune  with  CTianca. 

[Exit. 

Katk.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may  I 
not? 
nbat,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though, 

belike, 
[  kn«w  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ? 
Ha!  [Exit,  iob 

On,  Yon  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam :  your 
jtftt  are  so  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you. 
tib«ir  lore  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we 
^7  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly 
Mit  Our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides.  Fare- 
NtU ;  Tst,  for  the  lore  I  bear  mv  sweet  Bi-  [uo 
iaea,  u  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man 
f*  tttieh  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will 
nrik  him  to  her  father.  114 

Bar.  So  wiD  I,  Siguier  Gk*emio.  But  a 
Rird,  I  pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quar- 
%1  T'et  nerer  brookM  parle,  know  now,  upon 
idrio*,  it  toueheth  us  bothj  that  we  may  yet 
Vna  hare  access  to  our  fair  mistress  and  be 
^9V7  rirals  in  Bianca's  love,  to  labour  and 
a««t  one  thing  specially.  ui 

Grt.  What  *8  that,  I  pray? 

Bgr.  Marry^  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her 

^.  A  hoabaad  I  a  deril.  tu 

H».  I  say,  a  husband. 

.  Gr>,  I  saT,  a  deril.  Think'st  thou,  Horten- 
10,  thoagii  li«r  father  be  rery  rich,  any  man  is 
D  ^ws  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ?  uo 


Her.  Tush,  Qremio,  though  it  pass  your  pa- 
tience and  mine  to  endure  ner  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world, 
an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her 
with  all  faults,  and  money  enough.  im 

Chre,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  conoition,  to  be  whipp'd  at  the 
hifl^  cross  every  morning. 

aor.  Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But  come :  since  this  bar  in 
law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  [i«« 
friendlv  maintained  tiU  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  oaughter  to  a  husband  we  set  his  yonnr- 
est  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to  H 
afresh.  Sweet  Bianca  I  Happy  man  be  his 
dole  I  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How 
say  you,  Signior  Gremio  ?  im 

Ore.  I  am  agreed ;  and  would  I  had  given 
him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  woo- 
ing that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her 
and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her  I  Come 
on.  [Exeunt  Qremio  and  Hortensio.  ufi 

Tra,  I  pray,  sir,  teU  me,  is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely ; 
But  see,  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on,  i» 

I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee. 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, 
Tranio,  I  bum,  1  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio,         w 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra,  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  yon  now  ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart.  i«b 

If  love  have  touch'd  you,  naught  remains  but 

so, 
*'  Bedime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo,^^ 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad,  go  forward ;  this  con- 
tents. 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel  *s  sound. 

Tra.    Master,  you  lookM   so  longly  on  the 

maid,  ito 

Perhaps  vou  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc,  0  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  nad. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  numble  him  to  her 

hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan 
strand.  m 

Tra,  Saw  you  no  more?    Mark'd  you  not 
how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc,  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perlume  the  air. 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her.  ui 

7Va.  Nay,  then,   'tis  time  to  stir  him  from 
his  trance.^ 
I  pray,  awake,  sir.  If  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.  Thus 

it  stands: 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd  w 

That  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
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And  therefore  has  he  closely  me^'d  her  up, 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Luc,  Ah,  Tranio.  what  a  cruel  father  *s  he  I 
But  art  thou  not  aayia'd,  he  took  some  care  m 
To  gret  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct 
her? 

TVa.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;    and  now  'tis 
plotted. 

Luc,  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra,  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one.    iw 

Luc,  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  your  device. 

Luc,  It  is ;  may  it  be  done  ? 

IVa.  Not  possible  ;  for  who  shall  bear  your 


And  be  in  radua  here  Vincentio*s  son,  mo 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his 

friends, 
Visit  his  countrymen  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc,  Basta,  content  thee^  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  m  any  house, 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish^  by  our  faces       *» 
For  man  or  master.  Then  it  follows  thus  : 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house  and  port  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
I  will  some  other  be,  some  Florentine. 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa.      no 
'T  is  hatcnM  and  shall  be  so.  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colour^  hat  and  cloak. 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  nrst  to  keep  his  tongue. 

IVa.  So  had  vou  need.  ^  «■ 

In  brief,  sir,  sitn  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient,  — 
For  so  your  father  chargM  me  at  our  parting, 
*'  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he. 
Although  I  think  H  was  in  another  sense,  —  no 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves ; 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thralled  my  wounded 
eye.  «« 

Enter  Biokbbllo. 

Here  comes  the  rogue.  Sirrah  where  have  you 
been? 

Bion,  Where  have  I  been  1  Nay,  how  now  ! 
where  are  you  ?  Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio 
stolen  your  clothes  ?  or  you  stolen  his  ?  or  both  ? 
Pray,  what 's  the  news  ?  mo 

Luc,  Sirrah,  come  hither;  h  is  no  time  to 
jest. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Puts  mv  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ;  »• 

For  in  a  quarrel  since  I  came  ashore 
I  killM  a  man  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  nence  to  save  my 

life. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion,  I,  sir  I  ne*er  a  whit,     mo 


Luc,  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  montk 
Tranio  is  changM  into  Lucentio. 
^I'ofi.  The  better  for  him ;  would  I  wer«  so 

too! 

Tra,  So  could  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 

wish  after. 

That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  yonngcft 

daughter.  »* 

But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  msstct's, 

I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  uf 

companies. 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else  your  master  Lucentio.  *» 
Luc,  Tranio,  let 's  go.  One  tiling  man 
rests,  that  thyself  execute,  to  make  one  amung 
these  wooers.  If  thou  ask  me  whv,  sufficetiii 
my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

The  presenters  above  speak, 

1,  Serv,  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  miixi 
the  play.  »* 

Sly,  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  do  I.  A  good  mat- 
ter, snrelv;  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 
Page.  My  lord,  't  is  but  begun. 
Sip.  'T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work, 
madam  lady ;  would  't  were  done  I  » 

[They  sit  and  marl 

[ScEKK  IL  Padua.  B^ore  Hortenaio's  kovst.] 
Enter  PETBUcmo  and  hia  man  QRnuo. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  nir  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua,  but  of  all 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. 
Here,  sirrah  Orumio  ;  knock,  I  say.  ' 

Gru.  Knock,  sir  t  whom  should  I  knock  ?  1^ 
there  any  man  has  rebu8*d  your  worship  ? 

Pet,   Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru,  ^  Knock  you  nere,  sir  1  Why,  air,  whit 
am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ?  ^ 

Pet,    Villain,  I  say.  knock  me  at  this  gat« 
Andrapmewell,orI  '11  knock  your  knave^spate. 

Gru,  My  master  is  grown  quarrelaome.  ^ 
should  knock  you  first, 
And  tiien  I  know  after  who  comes  by  tlie  worst. 

Pet,  Will  it  not  be?  » 

Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  'U  not  knock,  I  'II  ring  ii« 
I  'U  try  how  you  can  «o/,/a,  and  fling  it. 

[He  wrings  kim%p  the  ears. 

Gru,  Help,  masters,  help  I  my  master  is  uum). 

Pet,  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  yoa,  taxnh 
villain  I  t» 

Enter  HoRTENSio. 

Hor.  How  now  I  what 's  the  matter  ?  My  oW 
friend  Grumio  I  and  my  good  friend  Petrochk) ! 
How  doyou  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet,  Signior   Hortensio,  come  you  to  part 
the  fray? 
Con  tutto  il  cuore^  ben  trovato^  may  I  say.  * 

Hor,  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venuto^  moUo  kontf 
rafo  signor  mio  Petruchio, 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise;   we  will  eompound   thij 
quarrel. 
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Gru.  NoTf  U  is  DO  matter,  sir,  what  he  Ueges 
IB  Latin.  U  this  he  not  a  htwful  canse  for  me 
tolearehii  serriee,  look  yon,  sir.  He  hid  me 
knoek  him  and  lap  nim  soondly,  sfar.  Well,  [ao 
wag  It  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so,  he- 
ing  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two  and  thirty,  a 
no  out? 

Whom  would  to  God  I  had  well  knockM  at  first, 
Then  hsd  not  Gromio  come  hpr  the  worst.       » 

Pd.  A  senseless  Tillain !  Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  th«  rasoal  knock  upon  your  gate 
And  eoold  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

On.  Knock  at  Uie  gate  1  0  heavens  I  Spake 
you  not  these  words  plain,  **  Sirrah,  knock 
me  here^  rap  me  here*  Knock  me  well,  and  [m 
knoek  me  soundly'^?  And  come  yon  now 
wiA,  "knockii^  at  the  gate  "  ? 

Pit.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise 
you. 

Bor,  Petmchio,  patience;  I  am  Gmmio*s 

pledge.  40 

Wky,  this  *B  a  heavy  chance  *twizt  him  and 

V    yoo, 

iov  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Ghnmiio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy 

ni     ^* 

Ulww  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.    Saoh  wind   as   scatters   young   men 
through  the  world  so 

^wek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home 
Whew  imsll  experience  grows.   But  in  a  few, 
^jHVaar  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceasM : 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze,        n 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may. 
Crowns  in  my  parse  I  have  and  goods  at  home, 
Aijd  ao  am  oome^  ahroad  to  see  tne  world. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  shaU  I  then  come  roundly 
^  ^  tothee 

Asd  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  iH-f avourM  wife  ? 
Thim  'dst  thank  me  but  a  Uttle  for  my  coun- 
sel: 1 
•™  yet  I  *11  jpromise  thee  she  shaU  be  rich 
Am  vwy  nch.    But  thou  'rt  too  much  my 

friend. 
And  I 'U  not  wiah  thee  to  her. 
P<(.  Signior  Hortensio,  ^twixt  such  friends 
as  we  M 

'^  words  suffice;  and   therefore,    if   thou 

know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
A«  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance, 
o«  «he  as  foul  aa  was  FlorentiusMove, 
A«  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd         n 
As  Socrates*  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse, 
^*  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 
Afftetion's  edge  in  me.  were  she  as  rough 
Aa  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
jmna  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ;  n 

u  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 
^^  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly 
Vast  his  mind  is.  Why,  give  him  gold  enough, 
ud  marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-bahy, 
"[tt  old  tat>t  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
wdishe  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  [m 
*od  fifty  horses.  Why,  nothing  comes  amiss, 
•0  money  comes  withaL 


Her.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepped  thus 
far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broaoh'd  in  pest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife  m 

With  wealth  enough  and  young  luid  beauteous. 
Brought  up  aa  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman. 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough, 
Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst 
And  shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  mea- 
sure 90 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.    Hortensio,  peace!   thou  know^st  not 

gold^s  effect. 

TeU  me  her  father^s  name  and  *t  is  enough ;  m 

For  I  wiU  hoard  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 

As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman. 
Her  name  is  Katherina  Mmola. 
RenownM  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue,  too 

Pet,  Iknowherfather,  though  I  know  not  her; 
And  he  knew  mydeceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  tiU  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter,         105 
Unless  you  wiU  accompany  me  thither. 

Chru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the 
humour  lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him 
aa  weU  as  I  do,  sue  would  think  scolding 
would  do  little  good  upon  him.  She  mav  per- 
haps call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or  so,  why,  [ito 
that 's  nothing.  An  he  begin  once,  he  '11  rail 
in  his  rope-tncks.  I  '11  tell  you  what,  sir,  an 
she  stand  him  but  a  Uttle,  he  will  throw  a 
figure  in  her  face  and  so  dimgure  her  with  it 
that  she  shaU  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  [lu 
withal  than  a  oat.  You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hot.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee, 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  mv  treasure  is. 
He  hath  tne  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold^ 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca,      uo 
And  her  withholcU  from  me  and  other  more. 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  mv  love. 
Supposing  it  a  thin^  impossible, 
For  those  defects  I  nave  before  rehearsM, 
That  ever  Katherina  will  be  woo'd.  lu 

Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en. 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca 
TiU  Eatherine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Oru.  Katherine  the  curst  I 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  aU  titles  the  worst.         lao 

Her.  Now  shaU  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me 
grace. 
And  oner  me  disguis'd  in  sober  robes 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
WeU  seen  m  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 
That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least  i» 

Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her 
And  unsuspected  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Gbbmio,  and  Lucentio  disgmsed. 

Gru,    Here 's  no  knavery  I    See,  to  begruile 

the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their 

heads  together  I  140 

Master,  maater.  look  about  you  I    Who  goes 

toere,  ha  r 
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Hot.  Peace,  Gmmio  I  it  is  the  rival  of  my 
love. 
Petmohio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Qtu»  a  proper  stripling  and  an  amorous ! 

Gre,  O,  very  well ;  I  have  pemsM  the  note. 
Hark  yon,  sir;   1*11  have  tnem  very  fairly 
bound :  im 

AU  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her. 
You  understand  me  ?  Over  and  beside 
Sisnior  Baptista's  liberality,  uo 

I  *ll  mend  it  with  a  largess.  Take  your  paper 

too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd. 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself 
To  whom  they  go  to.  What  will  yon  read  to 
her? 

Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I  *11  plead  for 
you  i« 

As  for  my  patron,  stand  yon  so  aasur'd, 
As  firmlv  as  vourself  were  still  in  place ; 
Tea,  ana  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unleas  yon  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre,  O  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is  I     i«o 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  I 

Pet,  Peace,  sirrah  I 

Hot,  Grumio,  mum  I    God  save  you,  Siguier 
Gremio. 

Grt,  And  you  are  well  met,  Signior  Horten- 
sio. 
Trow  von  whither  I  am  going?    To  Baptista 
Minola.  lae 

I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca ; 
And  by  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man,  for  learning  and  behaviour 
Fit  for  her  turn,  well  read  in  poetry  m 

And  other  books,  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hot.  T  is  well ;  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty  in 

To  fair  Bianca.  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre,  BelovM  of  me ;  and  that  my  deeds  shall 
prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hot,  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our 
love. 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair,  uo 

I  'U  teU  joxk  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  by^  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertaidce  to  woo  curst  Katherine, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please.  \u 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.    I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling 
scold. 
H  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend  ?  What  country- 
man?   ^  tM 

Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son. 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  da^  and  long  to  see. 

Gre»  O  sir,  such  a  li^  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange  1 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  i'  God's  name ; 


You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  alL         m 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat  ? 

Pet.  WiUIlire? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her?  Ay,  or  I'll  luu« 
her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  yon  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ean? >• 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff 'd  n^  with  windi, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heara  great  ordnance  in  the  fid<L 
And  heaven's  artiflery  thunder  in  the  skies?"* 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  tmmpeti^ 

clang? 
And  do  you  teU  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  snves  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ?  «* 

Tush,  tush  I  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru.  Fbr  he  fears  bom. 

Gre,  Hortensio,  hark. 
This  ^ntleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
Mymmd  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  dor^ 

ISor.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  oontributon  » 
And  bear  nis  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  irii 
her. 

Gru,  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dtniHr. 

Enter  TBAmo  brave,  and  Biondxllo. 

Tra,  Gentlemen,  God  save  you.  If  I  marbt 

bold. 

Tell  me,  I  beseech  yon,  which  is  the  readint 

way  w 

To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola  f 

Bum.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  danghten? 

Is  't  he  you  mean  ? 
Tfti.  Even  he,  Biondello. 
Chre,  Hark  you,  sir ;  you  mean  not  her  to— 
Tra,  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir ;  what  hsn 
you  to  oo  r  » 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  haai 

I  pray, 
Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir.  BiondeQo,  Ui*% 

away. 
Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio. 
Hot,  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go; 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of.  J«^ 
or  no?  m 

Tra.  And  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  ofFenca  ? 
Gre,  No;  if  without  more  words  yon  wiD  g«t 

you  hence. 
Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  «s 
free 
For  me  as  for  you  f 
Gre.  But  so  is  not  she.  ■> 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  yon  ? 
Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  11  knovJ 

That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Qremi«>.' 
Hor.  That    she's   the   cbosoi   of    Signifli 
Hortensio.  •  I 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters !  Jf  yon  be  geotU 
men,  '  I 

Do  me  this  right :  hear  me  witii  patienoe.      j 
Baptista  is  a  noble  grentleman,  4 

To  whom  m^  father  is  not  all  iDiknown  : 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  (han  she  is. 
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Sh«  may  more  siiiton  liAre,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  danghter  had  a  thonBand  wooers ; 
Thai  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have ;  m* 
And  M>  ihe  tikaXL  Lncentio  shall  make  one, 
Thoai^  Paris  oame  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Ore,  What  I  this  gentlMnan  will  out-talk  ns 
all. 

Inc.  Sir.  give  him  head ;  I  know  he  *11  proye 
a  jade. 

Pit.  H<n'tensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these 
words?  MO 

flior.  Sir,  let  me  he  so  hold  as  ask  von, 
Did  7«m  jet  ever  see  Bapdsta's  daughter  ? 

Ira,  No,  sir;  bnt  hear  I  do  that  he  hath 
two. 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modestr.  <« 

PiL  Sir,  sir,  the  first  *s  for  me ;  let  ner  go  by. 

Grt,  Tea,  leaTe  that  labour  to  great  Her- 
onlee; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides*  twelve. 

Pet,  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth : 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken 
for,  MO 

H«r  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
And  win  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Uatil  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed. 
The  youneer  then  is  free  and  not  before. 

TVo.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man  mb 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest, 
And  if  you  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat, 
Aehisre  the  dider,  set  the  younger  free 
Fnr  our  sceees,  whose  hap  shall  oe  to  have  her 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate.  sto 

Bar.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  con- 
oeire; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
Toa  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  bcmolding. 

7Va.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack ;  in  sign  where- 
of, tn 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon 
And  ouaif  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law. 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Sum.  O  excellent  motion  1    Fellows, 
let  *s  be  gone.  mo 

Hot.  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so. 
Petmchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  veniUo» 

[Exeunt, 

[ACT  II 

Scm  I.  Padva.  A  room  in  Bapt%sta*8  house,'] 

Enter  Kathebuta  and  Bianca. 

Biam,  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  nuike  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me. 
That  I  disdain ;  but  for  these  other  gawds. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  'U  pull  them  off  myself, 
Tmi,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ;  « 

Or  what  you  will  eonunana  ine  will  I  do, 
S»  wen  Iknow  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  aU  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee, 
_       tell 

i  thou  lov'st  best ;  see  thou  dissemble  not. 


Bian,  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men 
alive  10 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

KeUh,  Minion,  thou  liest.  Is'tnotHortensio? 

Bian,  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear 

I  'U  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shaU  have 

him.  u 

Kath.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more. 
You  wiU  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian,  Is  it  for  him  vou  do  envv  me  so  ? 
Nay  then  vou  jest,  and  now  I  well  j^rceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  tlus  while,    m 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  mv  hands. 

Kath,  if  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptibta. 

Bap,  Why,  how  now,  dame  I  whence  grows 
this  insolence  ? 
Bianca,  stand  aside.  Poor  girl  I  she  weeps. 
Qo  plv  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her.         m 
For  shame,  thou  mlding  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath,  Her  silence  flouts  me^  and  I  '11  be  re- 
venged. [Fltes  cifter  Bianca, 
Bap,  What,  in  my  sight  ?  Bianca.  get  thee 
in.  [Ent  Bianca.   m 
Kath.  What,  will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay, 
now  I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband. 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  weddingniay 
And  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me ;  I  will  go  sit  and  weep  w 
TiU  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.           \Exit,\ 
Bap,  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grievM  as  I  r 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gbemio,  Lucentio  in  the  habit  qf  a  mean 
man ;  Petruchio  with  [Hortensio  as  a  mu- 
sician; and)  Tkakio,  tmth  his  boy  [Bion- 
DELLO]  bearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Ore,  Good  morrow,  nei^bonr  Baptista.      » 
Bap,  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.  God 
save  you,  gentlemen  1 
Pet,  And  you,  good  sir  I  Pray,  have  you  not 
a  daughter 
CaUM  Katherina.  fair  and  virtuous  ? 
Bap,  I  have  a  aaughter ,  sir,  callM  Katherina . 
Ore,  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly.     « 
Pet,  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio;  grive 
me  leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 
Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour,  m 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  gruest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  wit- 
ness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine,  « 

[Presenting  Hortensio.] 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instruct  her  f  uUy  in  those  sciences. 
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Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant. 

Accept  of  him^  or  else  you  do  me  wrong : 

His  name  is  Lioio,  bom  in  Mantna.  «o 

Bap,  You  're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he,  for  your 
good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katherine,  this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet,  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her, 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company.  «a 

Bap,  Mistake  me  not;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  jrou,  sir  ?  What  may  I  caU  your 
name? 

Pet,  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap,  I  know  him  well ;  you  are  welcome  for 
his  sake.  n 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray, 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too. 
Baccare  I  you  are  marvellous  forwtutl. 

Pet,  O,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  would 
fain  DO  doing. 

Ore.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse 
your  wooing.  w 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  verv  grateful,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  To  express  the  Mke  kindness,  my- 
self, that  have  been  more  kindly  beholding  to 
you  than  any,  freely  give  unto  vou  this  young 
scholar  [presenting  Lucentio]^  that  hath  been 
long  studying  at  Rheims;  as  cunning  in  [w 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other 
in  music  and  mathematics.  His  name  is  Cam- 
bio:  pray,  accept  his  service. 

^ap,  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio.  [w 
Welcome,  good   Cambio.    [To  Tranio,]    But, 

Sntle  sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger, 
ay  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming? 

Tra,  Pardon  me,  sir,  ^e  boldness  is  mineown. 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here,  m 

Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca^  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request,  m 

That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome^mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest ; 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument,  loo 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin 

books. 
U  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap,  Lucentio  is  your  name ;  of  whence,  I 
pray? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Vinoentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report     i« 
I  know  him  well.  You  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  the  lute,  and  you  the  set  of  books. 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within  1 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 

To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both,  ita 

These  are  tneir  tutors.  Bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Exit  Servant,  with  Lucentio  and 

Hortensio,  Biondello  following,] 


We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orohanl. 
And  then  to  dinner.   Yon  are  passing  weloome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet,    Signior  Baptista,  my  business  askfth 
haste,  ua 

And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  deoreasM. 
Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love,  t» 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife? 

Bap,  After  my  death  the  one  half  of  mj 
lands. 
And  in  possession  twenty  thousand  crowm. 

Pet.^  And,  for  that  dowry.  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me,  » 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  tu. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  veil 
obtam'd. 
That  is^er  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  aU.  *» 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  yon* 
father, 
I  am  88  peremptory  as  she  proud  minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 

fury. 
Though  bttle  fire  grows  great  with  little  wiiML 
Yet  extreme  gusts  wiU  blow  out  fire  and  all ;  » 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  jrields  to  me : 
For  I  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  oabe. 

Bap.  WelTmayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  b« 
thy  speed  I 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappjr  words.  m» 

Pet,  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for 
winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetuaUj. 

Re-enter  Hobtensio,  with  his  head  brok4. 

Bap,  How  now,  my  friend !  why  dost  thoo 

look  so  pale  ? 
Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  ray  daughter  prove  a  good 
musician  ?  »« 

Uor.  I  think  she  'U  sooner  prove  a  soldier. 
Iron  mayhold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap,  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to 

the  lute? 
Uor,  Why,  no;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute 
to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets,         u* 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  deviliw  spirit. 
"Frets,  call  you  these?"  quoth  she;  "111 

fume  with  them  ; " 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the 

head. 
And  throng  the  instrument  my  pate  made 
way ;  i» 

And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute ; 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler 
And  twangling  Jack,  with  twenty  such  vile 

terms. 
As  had  she  studied  to  misuse  me  so.  **" 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wenck ; 
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I  lore  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

0.  bow  I  lon^  to  have  some  chat  with  her  I 
Bap.  W^  go  wi1&  me  and  be  not  so  discom- 
fited. 

Ptoceed  in  practice  with  my  ronnger  daughter ; 

She*s  apt   to  learn  and   thannnl  for  good 
tarns.  im 

Signior  Petmchio,  will  yon  go  with  ns, 

Or  thaU  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  yon  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do.    [Exeunt  all  but  Petru- 
dao,]  1  will  attend  her  here, 

And   woo   her   with   some   spirit   when   she 


Say  tiiat  she  rail,  why  then  I  'U  tell  her  plain 
She  sii^  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale. 
Saj  that  she  frown,  I H  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wajsh'd  with  dew. 
Sftf  she  be  mnte  and  will  not  speak  a  word,  in 
Imn  1 11  commend  her  yolnbuity, 
And  sav  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.   . 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  'U  giye  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bia  me  stay  by  her  a  week. 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  ^U  crave  the  day  tso 

When  I  shall  ask  the  banns  and  when  be  mar- 
ried. 
But  hers  she  oomes ;  and  now,  Petruohio,  speak. 

Enter  Kathebika. 

Qood  morrow,  Kate ;  for  that 's  your  name,  I 
hear. 

Katk,  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 
hard  of  hearing. 
They  call  me  Katherme  that  do  talk  of  me.  iss 

Pet.  Ton  lie,  in  faith;   for  you  are  callM 
plain  Kate, 
And  boony  Kate,  and   sometimes  Kate  the 

cunt  y 
Bui  Kate,  the  mettieet  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kata  of  Kate  Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate^ 
For  dainties  are  all  oates.  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take^  tikis  of  me,  Kate  01  my  consolation ;      vn. 
amnag  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town, 
Tby  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
Ttt  not  to  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs, 
Mwdf  am  mov^d  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife,    vn 

Katk,  Mov'd!  in  good  time.  Let  him  that 
mov'd  Tou  hither 
Bemove  you  nence.   I  knew  you  at  the  first 
Too  wers  a  moveable. 

Pit.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  ? 

KaiK  A  ]oin*d-ctool. 

Per.  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kaik.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 

71m.  KO 

Pft.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 

you. 
KctfA.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 
Pflf.  Alas!  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden 

thee; 
Fq^  knowmg  diee  to  be  but  young  and  light  — 
Katk.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to 

catch;  100 

And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 
P<*.  ShouMbel  should  — buxzl 
Asu.  W^  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

PsC  0  slow-wing'd  turtle  1  shall  a  buaoard 

take  thee? 


Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pet.  Ckmie,  come,  you  wasp ;  i^  faith,  you  are 
too  angry.  no 

Kath.  If  Ibe  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.  Mv  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Eath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it 

lies. 
Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear 
his  sting? 
In  his  tail.  tis 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 
Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 
Kath.  Tours,  if  you  talk  of  tales:  and  so 

farewell. 
Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ? 
Nay,  come  a^Eun, 
Gooa  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman — 
Kath.  That  I  'U  try. 

[She  strikes  him. 
Pet.  1  swear  I  *11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike 
again.  m 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms. 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  whv  then  no  arms. 
Pet.  A   herald,  Kate  ?    O,  put  me  in  thy 
books  I  tw 

Kath.   What  is  your  crest  ?  A  coxcomb  ? 
Pet,  A  combless  cock, so  Kate  will  be  mvhen. 
Kath.  No  oock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a 

craven. 
Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not 

look  so  sour. 
Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab.  X30 
Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab;   and  therefore 

look  not  sour. 
Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 
Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 
Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ?  taa 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one.   . 
Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young 

for  you. 
KcUh.    I  et  you  are  withered. 
Pet.  *T  is  with  cares.  «4o 

Kath.  I  care  not. 
Pet,  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate.  In  sooth  you  scape 

not  so. 
Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarrv.  Let  me  go. 
Pet.  No,  not  a  whit;   I  find  you  passing 
gentle. 
'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and 
sullen.  ^  «« 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For   thou    art   pleasant,    gamesome,    passing 

courteous, 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time 

flowers. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look 

askance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip.  as  angry  wenches  will,  mo 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk. 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  £[ate  doth 
limp?  «** 

O  slanderous  world  I  Kate  like  the  hazel-twig 
Is  straight  and  slender,  and  as  brown  in  hue 
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Ab  hazel  nnts  and  sweeter  than  the  kerneb. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk.  Thon  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,   and   whom   thou   keep^st 
command. 

Pet,  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  groTe       «o 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  ^incely  gait  ? 
O,  be  liiou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste  and  Dian  sportful  I 

Kath,  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly 
speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. «« 

Kath,  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath,  Yes ;  keep  yon  warm. 

Pet,  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katherine,  in 
thy  bed; 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside,      >*• 
Thus  in  plain  terms.  Your  father  hath  con- 
sented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  Agreed 

on; 
And,  win  you,  nill  yon,  I  will  marry  yon. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty,  «w 
Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well. 
Thou  must  oe  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gbemio,  and  Tranio. 

For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable  as  other  household  Kates.      ^    wo 
Here  comes  your  father.  Never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katherine  to  my  wife. 
Bap,   Now.  Signior  Petruchio,  how  speed 

you  with  my  daughter  ? 
Pet.  How  but  welL  sir  ?  How  but  well? 
It  were  impossible  I  anould  speed  amiss.     ^   ms 
Bap.   why,  how  now,  daughter  Katherine  I 

In  your  dumps  ? 
Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter  ?    Now  I  pro- 
raise  you 
You  have  snowM  a  tender  fatherlj  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian  and  a  swearing  Jack,         wo 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 
Pet,  Father,  'tis  thus.  Yourself  and  all  the 
world. 
That  talk'd  of  her^  have  talkM  amiss  of  her. 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy, 
For  she  *«  not  f  roward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  ia  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ;    w« 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity ; 
And  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  to- 
gether 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  weddiiwp-day.  soo 

Kath.  I  'U  see  tnee  hangM  on  Sunday  first. 
Gre.  Hark,   Petruchio;  she  says  she'll  see 

thee  hang'd  first. 
Tra.  Is   this   your   speeding?    Nay,    then, 

good  night  our  part ! 
Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for 
myself. 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what 's  that  to  you  ?  w 
'T  is  bargained  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  H  is  incredible  to  believe 


How  much  she  loves  me.    O,  the  kindest  Kat«  \ 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  Icia  «< 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  I    'Tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock   wretch   can  make   the  curgt«»t 
shrew.  »* 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate.    I  will  unto  Yeiiic«, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katherine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  but  give  otf 
your  hands.  » 

God  send  yon  joy,  Petrachio  1    'T  is  a  match. 
Ore.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we.    We  will  be  wit- 
nesses. 
Pet,    Father,    and   wife,   and    gentlemtn, 
adieu. 
I  wiU  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace. 
We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array;* 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  **  we  will  be  married  o 
Sunday." 

{Exeunt  Petruchio  and  KathennA 
[severaily], 
Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  - 
Bap,  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  1  play  a  met- 
chant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 
Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by 
you.  ^ 

'T  will  bring  you  min,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 
Bap.  The  gain  i  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  maick 
Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  ostch. 
But  now.  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  is  tne  day  we  long  have  looked  for.  o^ 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  lam  one  that  love  Bianoa  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  cad 
guess. 
Gre.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  detf 

as  I. 

Tra.  Greybeard,  thy  love  doth  freexe. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back !  'T  is  age  that  nonritb* 

eth.  «« 

Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flounab* 

eth. 
Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I  will  com* 
pound  this  strife. 
'T  is  aeeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he  of  both 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower 
Shall  have  my  Bianca'slove.  »• 

Say.  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 
Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within 
the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basins  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ;  ■■ 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry ; 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff 'a  my  crowns. 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen.  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  ot  Venice  gold  in  needle-work,         >* 
Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belongs 
To  house  or  housekeeping.  Then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
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bix  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls,         mo 
And  an  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Mys^  am  stmck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  "  only  "  oame  well  in.  Sir,  list  to 
me.  9u 

I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son. 
If  I  may  haye  yonr  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  'U  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Withio  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua :  370 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  tne  year 
Of  fndtfal  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  join- 
ture. 
What,  hare  I  pinoh'd  yon,  Signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  tnousand  ducats  by  the  year  of 
land! 
(My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all.)       sts 

[Ande.] 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 
That  DOW  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. 
What,  hare  L  chok'd  you  wilih  an  argosv  ? 

Tra,  Gremio,  't  is  known  my  father  hath  no 
less 
Hian  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  gal- 


And  twelve  tight  galleys.    These  I  will  assure 

her, 
And  tiriee  aa  much,  whatever  thou  o£f'rest 


Gre,  Nay,   I  hare   off'red   all,  I  hare   no 


And  the  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have. 
If  Ton  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine,  iw 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all 
the  world, 
BjTonr  firm  promise ;  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Sm.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 

Aodj  let  yonr  father  make  her  the  assurance, 

^  ■  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me.  aw 

If  TOO  should   die  before  him,  where 's  ner 

dower? 

TViL  That's   but   a   cavil.     He   is   old,  I 

Grt.  Ana  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well 

asoW? 
Bop.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  tBi  thus  reaolv'd :  on  Sundav  next  y;ou  know 
My  daughter  Katherine  is  to  be  married.       bm 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
on  bride  to  yon,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
u  not,  to  Signior  Gremio. 
And  so,  I  talLe  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

[Exit, 
frr«.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.    Now  1  fear 
thee  not.  *m. 

Smh  young  gamester ;  vonr  father  were  a  fool 
To  dre  thee  aU.  and  in  nis  waning  age 
>t  foot  trader  thy  table.  Tut,  atoyl 
Ab  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.     mb 

[Exit. 
Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wiuiered 
hide! 
^  I  have  fao'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
T  *ttt  my  hdad  to  do  my  master  good. 
^  >«•  no  rwMon  bnt  tuppos'd  Lueentio 


Must  get  a  father,  call'd  **  supposed  Vin- 
centio  *' ;  410 

And  that 's  a  wonder.  Fathers  commonlv 

Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  woo- 
ingf 

A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my 
cunning.  [Exit. 

ACT  III 

[Scene  L  Padua.  Baptista's  house,] 

Enter  Luoentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;    you  grow   too   for- 
ward, sir. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katherine  welcomed  jrou  withal  ? 

Hot.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony.  0 

Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Tour  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.    Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so 
far 
To  know  the  cause  whv  music  was  ordain'd  1 10 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  tne  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  P 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirraii,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 
thine.  u 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  yon  do  me  double 
wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice. 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools. 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself.  m 

And,  to  out  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down ; 
Take    you    your   instrument,    play  you   the 

whiles;^ 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  Ton  'U  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in 
tune? 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ;  tune  your  instru- 
ment, u 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last  ? 

Luc.  Here,  madam : 
**  Hie  ibat  Simois;  hie  ett  Sigeia  tellus ; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  reffia  ceUa  senis." 

Bian.  Construe  them.  » 

Luc.  ^^  Hie  t6af,"  as  I  told  you  before, 
^*  Stmotf,"  I  am  Lueentio,  **  Ate  e«f,''  son  unto 
Vincentio  of  Pisa,  *^  Sigeia  telliu^^^  disguised 
thus  to  get  your  love;  "J2tc  steterat,  and 
that  Lueentio  that  comes  a-wooing,  ''''PriamiJ*^ 
is  my  man  Tranio,  "  regia^^^  bearing  my  port,  [m 
^^ceisa  senis,"  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon. 

Hor.  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune. 

Bian.  Let 's  near.  O  fie  1  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man^  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Kow  let  me  see  if   I  can  construe 
it:  ^  41 

"  Hie  ibat  /St mot*,"  I  know  you  notj  "  hie  est 
Sigeia  teWu*,"  I  trust  you  not ;  "  fltc  steterat 
Piriami,^''  take  heed  he  hear  us  not,  ^^regia,''^ 
presume  not,  **  celsa  senis,^^  despair  not.  « 
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Hot,  Madam,  H  is  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  AU  but  the  base. 

Hor,    The  base  is   right;    't  is   the   base 

knaye  that  jais. 

[Aside.}  How  fiery  and  forward  onr  pedant  is  I 

Now,  for  my  life,  the  knaye  doth  conrt  my 

love: 
Pedascnle,  I  'U  watch  you  better  yet.  w 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mis- 
trust. 
Luc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  .£acides 
Was  Ajaz,  oall'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 
Bian.    I  must  believe  my  master;   else,  I 
promise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt.       » 
But  let  it  rest.  Now,  Licio,  to  you. 
Good  master,  take  it  not  unkinol^r,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 
Hor.  You  may  go  walk,  and  give  me  leave  a 
while. 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts.        «> 
Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  ?   Well,  I  must 
wait, 
[Aside.]  And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  de- 

oeiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 
Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instru- 
ment. 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering,  «• 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  yon  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  e£Fectual, 
Than  nath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade ; 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn.  ro 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 
Bian.  [Reads.] 

*'  Gamut  I  am,  theground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio^s  nassion. 
B  mi.  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord,         w 

Cfa  ut^  that  loves  with  all  affection. 
J)  sol  re,  one  clef,  two  notes  have  I. 
E  la  miy  show  pity,  or  I  die." 
Call  you  this  gamut  ?  Tut,  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best;   I  am    not  so 
nice,  M 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Msssekqer. 

Mess.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave 
your  books 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up. 
Yon  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters  both  ;  I  must 
be  gone.  ^  m 

[Exeunt  Bianca  and  Messenger.] 
Luc.  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause 
to  stay.  [Exit.] 

Hor.    But   I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this 
pedant. 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love ; 
Yet  if  thv  thoughts^  Bianca,  be  so  humble 
To  cast  thy  wandenng  eyes  on  every  stale,     w 
Seize  thee  that  list.  If  once  I  find  thee  rang- 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Exit. 


[Scene  II.  Fadua.  B^ore  Baptista's  Aowcl 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Trakio,  Eath- 
ERiKA,  Bianca,  [Lucbntio,]  €md  others,  at- 
tendants.- 

Bap.  [To  Tranio.]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is 

the  'pointed  day. 
That  Katherine  and  retmchio  should  be  Ilu^ 

ried. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son^-law. 
What  will  be  said  ?  What  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom  when  the  priest  at- 
tends ^  » 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  1 
What  sajTB  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  oors  f 
Kath.  No  shame  but  mine.  I  must,  fonoot^ 

be  f  orcM 
To  grive  my  hand  oppos'd  against  mv  heart 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby  lull  of  spleen,       * 
Who  woo'd  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at 

leisure. 
I  told  you,  I^  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
TTiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavionr; 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He  'U  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  m^ 

riage,  « 

Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  w 

banns. 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hatli  wooU 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katherine, 
And  say,  *'  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petmchio's  wift 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her!" 
Tra.  Patience,  good  Katherine,  and  Bap- 

tista  too.  n 

Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word. 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know   him   pssnoc 

wise; 
Though  he  be  menT»  yet  withal  he 's  hooflfi  * 
Kalh,  Would  Katherine  had  never  seen  hiiu 

though! 

[Exit  weeping  lfollou}ed  by  BroiK'a 
and  others]' 
Bap.  Go,  erirl,  I  cannot  blame  thee  nov  to 

weep; 
For  such  an  iniury  would  vex  a  very  saints 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondeixo. 

Bion.  Master,  master!  news,  [old  news.^ 
and  such  news  as  you  never  heara  of !  * 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  How  may  thHt 
be?. 

^ton.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Pe- 
tmchio's coming  ? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am  and  seie 
you  there.  *^ 

Tra.  But  say,  what  to  thine  old  news  ? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming  in  a  new 
hat  and  an  old  jerking  a  pair  oi  M  breechM 
thrice  tum'd;  a  pair  of  boots  that  haye 
been   candle-cases,   one   buckled,  another  [^ 
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bcM;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta^en  out  of  the 
toim-axiDotiiy,  with  a  hroken  hilt,  and  chape- 
leas  ;  with  two  hroken  points ;  his  norse  hipp'd 
vHhsa  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no 
kindredf  hendes,  poasessM  with  the  glanders  [u 
tod  like  to  mose  in  the  chine,  troubled  with 
the  lampasB,  infected  with  the  lashions,  full  of 
wittdgsUfl,  ^ed  with  spayins,  rayed  with  the 
yeDowi,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoil'd 
^^  ths  staners.  begnawn  with  the  bots,  [» 
svay'd  in  theoack  and  shoulder^hotten,  near- 
leegM  before,  and  with  a  half-check'd  bit  and 


one  girth  six  times  i>ieo*d,  and  a  woman's  [m 
wttpper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for 
her  name  f airlv  set  down  in  studs,  and  here 
tnd  tberepiec'a  with  ^kthread. 

Bttp,  who  oomes  with  him  ?  as 

Bicn.  0.  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world 
oapariaonM  like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock 
OB  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other, 
fvt'red  with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat 
and  the  humour  of  forty  fancies  prick'd 
in 't  £br  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very  monster  [to 
in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  f  ootboy  or 
a  pentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  T  is  some  odd  himionr  pricks  him  to 

this  f  a^iion ; 
1  et  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-apparellM.  n 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he's  come,  howsoe'er  he 


Biotk  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 
Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  oomes? 
Bum.  Who?  That  Petruchio  came? 
Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came.  ^  •• 

Bum.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  oomes,  with 
him  on  his  back. 
Bap,  Why,  that 's  all  one. 
Bion.  Nay.  by  Saint  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny,  ss 

A  horse  and  a  man 

Is  more  than  one, 

And  yet  not  many. 

Enter  PfeTBUomo  a$ui  Gbttmio. 

Pd.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  Who's 
at  home  ?  » 

Bap.  Yon  are  welcome,  sir. 

PeJ.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd 

"I wiah you  were. 

Ptt.  Were  it  bettw,  I  should  rush  in  thus, 
got  where  is  Kate  ?  Where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 
Hov  does  my  father  ?  Gentles,  methinks  you 


Aad  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
At  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
osoe  oomet  or  unusual  prodigv  ? 
Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wed- 
dingniay. 
nist  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
^  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided,    m 
^  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  jrour  estate, 
^  ey^-sore  to  our  solemn  festival  I 


Tra,  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  lon^  detained  vou  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  uxilike  vourself  ?         10s 

Pet,  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
hear. 
Suf&ceth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse         uo 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withaL 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her. 
The   morning  wears,  'tis   time  we  were  at 
church. 

TVa.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent 
robes. 
Go  to  my  chamber ;  put  on  clothes  of  mine.  11s 

Pet,  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I  'U  visit  her. 

Bap,  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry 
her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  ha' 
done  with  words. 
To  me  she  's  xnarried,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  I  repair  what  she  wiU  wear  in  me,        uo 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements. 
'T  were  well  for  Kate  and  better  for  mysmf . 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  ^ood  morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovelv  kiss  I  tu 

[Exeunt  [Petruchio  and  Grumio]. 

Tra.  He  hath   some  meaning  in  his  mad 
attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap,  I  'U  after  him^nd  see  the  event  of  this. 
[Exeunt  [DOptista,  Gremio,  and  at- 
tendants], 

Tra.  But  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add  lao 
Her  father's  liking ;  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man,  —  whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much,  we  'U  fit  him  to  our  turn,  — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ;  las 

And  make  assurance  here  in  Padua 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  snail  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc,  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly,  m 

'T  were  good,  methinksj  to  steal  our  marriage ; 


Which  oncej)erform'd,  let  all  the  world  savno, 
I  'U  keepnune  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business.         i4a 
We  'U  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow  prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Lioio, 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio.  im 

Re-enter  Gbemio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 
Ore.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra,  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming 

home? 
Ore,  A  bridegroom  say  you  ?  'T  is  a  groom 
indeed,  im 

A  fiTumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 
Tra.   Curster  thain  she?  Why,  't  is  impos- 
sible. 
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6re.  Why,  he 's  a  deyilj  a  deril,  a  yery  fiend. 
TVa.  Why,  she 's  a  denl,  a  de^il,  the  deyil't 

dam. 
Ore,  Tut,  she  'a  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him! 
I  'U  tell  yon,  Sir  Lucentio :  when  the  priest  i«o 
Should  ask,  if  Katherine  should  be  his  wife, 
"  Ay,  by  ffogs-wouns,'*  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so 

loud, 
That,  all-amazM.  the  i>riest  let  fall  the  book ; 
And,  as  he  stoop*d  a^rain  to  take  it  u^, 
The  mad-brained  bridegroom  took  him  such  a 

cuff  iw 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

priest. 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 
2Va.  What  said  the  wenoh  when  he  rose 

afain? 
Gre.  Trembled    and   shook;    for   why,  he 

stampM  and  swore. 
As  if  the  Ticar  meant  to  cozen  him.  i?o 

But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine.    **  A  health!"  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm ;  quaffM  ofiP  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton^s  face,  in 
Having  no  other  reason 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly^ 
And  seemM  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drink- 
ing. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous 

smack  lao 

That  at  the  partinj^  all  the  church  did  echo. 
And  I    seeing    this,  came    thence  for   yery 

shame. 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  im 

[Music  plays. 

Reenter  Pbtbuchio,  Katherina,  Biakoa, 
Baptista,  Hobtensio  [Grusuo,  and 
Train], 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you 
for  your  pains. 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of    wedding 

cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence,      im 
And  tiierefore  nere  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap,  Is 't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  ray  business, 
Ton  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all  im 

That  have  behela  me  grive  awar  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife. 
Dine  with  ray  father,  drink  a  health  to  me, 
For  I  must  hence ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra,  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  din- 
ner, soo 

Pet,  It  may  not  be. 

Ore,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  yon. 

Pet,   I  am  content. 

Kaik,  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 


Pet,  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stsjr ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can.   « 
Kath,  Now,  II  you  love  me,  sta^. 
Pet.  Grumio,  my  hone. 

Gru,  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  hire 
eaten  the  horses. 

Kath,  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day:    ^ 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  mymlf . 
The  door  is  open,  sir ;  there  lies  your  way ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are 

green. 
For  me,  I  *11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myielf . 
'T  is  like  you 'U  prove  a  jollv  surly  groom,    n» 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  nrst  so  roondlj. 
Pet,  O  Kate,  content  thee ;  prithee,  be  oot 

angry. 
Kath,   I  will  be  angry.    What  hast  thou  to 
do? 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  m^  leisure. 
Ore,  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 
Kath,^  Gentlemen,    forward    to    the  brkUl 
dinner.  ■ 

I  see  a  woman  may^  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 
Pet,  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  tky 
command. 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her.        "* 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidennead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yourselvet; 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  vat 
fret;  ^  * 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  hota^ 
My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare, 
I  *11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he     "■ 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.    Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with 

thieves  j 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch 
thee,  Kate ;  ^ 

I  '11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio^  Katherina  [and 
Orumio], 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet 

ones. 
Ore,  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die 

with  laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  tl^e 

Hke. 
Xwc.  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  yoitf 
sister?  "^ 

Bian,  That,  being  mad  herself,  she  *s  madly 

mated. 
Ore,  I  warrant  him,  Petmchio  is  Kated. 
Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bridi* 
and  bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
Ton  know  there  wants  no  iunkets  at  the  feast. 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's 
place ;  * 

And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 
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Tra,  Shall  gweet  Bianca   practise  how  to 

bride  it? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Luoentio.     Come,  jrentle- 

men,  let  ^s  go.  l£xeunt. 

[ACT  IV 

ScEN£  I.   Petruchio'a  country  house,] 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru,  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad 
maiten.  sua  all  fonl  ways  I  Was  ever  man  so 
beaten  r  Was  ever  man  so  ray*d?  Was  ever 
num  80  weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a 
fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
How,  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  [• 
T«rT  iqM  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  ue  roof  ra  my  month,  my  heart  in  my  belly, 
ere  I  ahoold  come  by  a  nre  to  thaw  me :  bnt  I, 
with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself ;  for, 
owidering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  [10 
win  take  cold.   Holla,  ho  I  Curtis. 

Enter  Cubtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice.  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
majst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel  with 
BO  neater  a  ran  but  my  head  and  my  neck,  [u 
A&e,good  Curtis. 

Curt  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
Ormnio? 

Gnt,  0,  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire,  [«o 
fire;  cast  on  no  water. 

Cmi,  1b  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  re- 
ported? 

Otu,  She  was.  good  Curtis,  before  this 
t^nt ;  but,  thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man. 
woman,  and  beast ;  for  it  hath  tam'd  my  old 
BuMer  and  my  new  mistress  and  myself,  f  el-  [» 
W  Curtis. 

(Wt.  Away,  yon  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no 
bettt. 

Ors.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  Why,  thy 
Wn  is  a  foot ;  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least. 
Bot  wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  com-  \»> 
plaia  (m  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand,  she 
wing  now  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to 
thj  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot 

Cwrt.  I  prithee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me, 
now  goes  the  world?  m 

w.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office 
bat  thine ;  and  therefore  fire.  Do  thy  duty 
And  have  thy  duty,  for  my  master  and  mis- 
tren  are  almost  froaen  to  death.  40 

Cwt.  There's  fire  ready;  and  therefore, 
pwd  Grumio,  the  news. 

Qru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy  I  ho!  boy  I"  and  as 
fioeh  news  as  thou  wilt. 

Ovft.  Come,  yon  are  so  full  of  cony-catch- 

^m.  Why.  therefore  fire ;  for  I  have  caught 
citrane  cola.  Where's  the  cook?  Is  supper 
>«dy,  the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd,  cob- 
v^bi  swept :  the  servingmen  in  their  new  fns- 
^ina.  the  white  stockings,  and  every  officer 
bii  wedding  garment  on  ?  Be  the  jacks  fair  [m 


within,  the  gills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid, 
and  every  tning  in  order  ? 

Curt,  All  reiuly ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
news.  »s 

Chu*  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my 
master  and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  «o 

Curt,  Let^s  ha 't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Strikes  him.] 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a 
tale.  « 

Gru.  And  therefore  't  is  call'd  a  sensible 
tale ;  and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your 
ear,  and  beseech  listening.  Now  I  begin :  Im- 
primis, we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master 
riding  behind  my  mistress,  —  » 

Curt.   Both  of  one  horse  ? 

Gru.  What 's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  ahorse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale.  But  hadst  thou  not 
cross'd  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how 
her  horse  fell  and  she  under  her  horse ;  thou  [75 
shouldst  have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how 
she  was  bemoil'd,  how  he  left  her  with  the 
horse  upon  her,  how  he  beat  me  because  her 
horse  stumbled,  how  she  waded  through  the 
dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me,  how  he  swore,  now  [«o 
she  pray'd  that  never  pray'd  b^ore,  how  I 
cried,  how  the  horses  ran  away,  how  her  bridle 
was  burst,  how  I  lost  my  crupner,  with  many 
things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die 
in  oblivion  and  thou  return  unezperienc'd  to 
thy  grave.  •• 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew 
than  ^e. 

Gru.  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of 
you  all  shial  find  when  he  comes  home.  But 
what  talk  I  of  this?  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  [w 
Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter.  Sugarsop 
and  the  rest ;  let  their  heads  be  slickly  comb'd, 
their  blue  coats  brush'd  and  their  garters  of  an 
indifferent  knit;  let  them  curtsy  with  their 
left  legs  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  (m 
of  my  master's  horse-tail  till  they  kiss  their 
hands.  Are  they  all  ready? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth.  » 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  You  must  meet  my 
master  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.   Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  calls  for  company 
to  cotmtenance  her.  «» 

Curt.   1  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Enter  four  or,  five  Skbvinomen. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 
them. 
Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio  I 
Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  I  i" 

Jos.  What,  Chmmio  I 
Nich,  Fellow  Grumio. 
Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 
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Oru.  Welcome,  you ;  how  now,  you ;  what, 
you;  fellow,  you;  —  and  thus  muoh^  for 
g^etinf .  Now,  mr  spruce  companions,  is  [lu 
all  reaay,  and  all  things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master?  u» 

6ru,  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  hy  this ;  and 
therefore  be  not —  Cook's  passion,  silence!  I 
hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petbuohio  and  Kathekika. 

Pet,  Where  be   these  knaves?    What,  no 
man  at  door 
To  hold  my  stirrup  nor  to  take  my  horoe  I 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ?  t» 

All  Serv,  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 
Pet,  Here,  sir  I  here,  sir  I  here,  sir  I  here, 
sir  I 
Tou  loggei^eaded  and  unpolished  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  No  regard  ?  No  duty  ? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ?     i» 
6ru,  Here,  sir ;  as  f ooliaii  as  I  was  before. 
Pet,  Yon    peasant   swain  I    Tou  whoreson 
malt-horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal   knaves  with 
thee? 
Oru,  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was    not  fuUy 
made,  "» 

And  Oabriers  pimips  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the 

hed; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
And    Walter's   dagger    was  not    come  from 

sheathing ; 
There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and 

Gregory ; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ;      i«o 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet 

you. 

Pet.^  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper 

in.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

[Sinaing.]  '*  Where  is  the  life  that  late  1 

Where  are  those?  —  Sit  down.  Elate,  and  wel- 
come.— 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  I  i» 

Re-enter  Skbvants,  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say  ?  Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues  I  You  villains, 

when? 
[Sings,]  "  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way :  "  — 
Out,  you  rogrue  I  you  pluck  my  foot  awry,  iw 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the 

other.  [Strikes  him.] 

Be  merry,  Kate.  Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho ! 

Enter  one  with  water. 

Where 's  my  spaniel  TroUus  ?  Sirrah,  get  you 
hence. 

And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither ; 

One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with.  iM 

Where  are  my  slippers?  Shall  I  have  some 
water? 


Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  hesrtily. 
You  whoreson  villain  I  Will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

[Strikes  hi:] 
Kath,  Patience,  I  pray  you;  'twas  a  fault 

unwilling. 
Pet.  A  whoreson  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd 
knave!  w 

Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  hare  a 

stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate;  or  di« 

shall  1? 
What's  this?  Mutton? 
1.  Serv,  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  ? 

Peter.  L 

Pet.   'T  is  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these!  Where  is  the  rascal 
cook?  « 

How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the 


And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it. not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all 
[Tlurows   the    meat,  etc.,   iibout  tht 
stage.] 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  sUvm  1 
What,  do  vou  grumble?    I'll  be  with  yoa 
straight.  t« 

KcUh.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  dis- 
quiet. 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 
Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  't  was  burnt  and  dn«d 
away. 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  an^er ;        i« 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  natient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended, 
Ana,  for  this  nij^t,  we  'U  fast  for  company.  ^ 
Come,  I  will  brmg  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[ExeunL 

Re-enter  Sebtaitts  severally. 

Nath,  Peter^  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Peter,  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Ccbtis,  a  servant. 

Gru.  Where  is  he? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber,  malring  a  sermon  of 
continency  to  her ;  i» 

And  raiU.  and  swean,  and  rates,  that  sho,  poor 

soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to 

speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new -risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  i* 

[Extmnt.] 

Re-enter  Pktbuchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  r«ign. 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty ; 
And  till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.  u* 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper's  caD. 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  wateh  these  kites 
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Thit  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  tordaj,  nor  none  ahall  eat ;    mo 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall 

not: 
Aa  irith  the  meat,  some  imdeseryed  fault 
rn  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  ^11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
Tlitt  way-  the  coverlet,  another  waj  the  sheets. 
At,  and  amid  this  hnrly  I  intend  sm 

That  all  is  done  in  reyerend  care  of  her ; 
Aad  in  condnsion  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And  if  ahe  chance  to  nod  I  *11  rail  and  brawl 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  k  a  war  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness,     ni 
And  thus  I'^U  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong 

hunonr. 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak ;  *t  is  charity  to  show. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  XL  Padwi,  B^ore  BapHstd's  house,] 
Enter  Tbanio  and  Hortbksio. 

Tra.  h  H  possible,  friend  Idoio,  that  Mistress 
Bianca 
IX)th  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
1  tell  yon,  sir,  ahe  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

IHor.]  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  hare  said. 
Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

Enter  Biakoa  [and  Lucentio]. 

[Lmc.]  Now,  mistress,  profit  yon  in  what  you 

read?  • 

Bian.  What,  master,  read  you  P  First  resolve 

me  that. 
UfK.]  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 
Bum.  And  may  you  proye,  sir,  master  of 

your  art! 
Ise.  While  you.  tweet  dear,  proTe  mistress 
of  my  heart  I  10 

ffor.  Quick   proceeders,  marry  I   Now,  tell 
me,  I  pray. 
Ton  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
LoT*d  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 
TVo.  O  despiteful  We !  Unconstant  woman- 
kindl 
1  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful.  u 

Her,  Bfwtake  no  more ;  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musieian,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
B«t  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  snch  a  one  as  leares  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  oullion.  so 

Know,  sir,  that  I  am  callM  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
fHronr  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  light- 

r  will  widi  ^on,  if  yon  be  so  contented,  u 

Forwwear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hot,  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !  Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  oaworthy  all  the  former  favours  m 

That  I  hare  fondly  flattered  her  withal. 

Tro.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned 
oath. 


Never  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would 

entreat. 
Fie  on  her  I   see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court 
himi 
JETor.  Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  quite 
forsworn  I  so 

For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wetalthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lovM 

me 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  Signior  Lucentio.  m 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before.  [Exit,] 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  yon  with  such 
grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover*s  blessed  case !  «• 

Nay,  I  nave  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love. 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 
Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest ;  but  have  you  both 

forsworn  me  ? 
Tra,  Mistress,  we  have. 
Lue,  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

TVa.  I*  faith,  he*ll  have  a   lusty   widow 
now,  M 

That  ahall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 
Bian.  God  give  him  joy  I 
Tra.  Ay,  and  he  ^11  tame  her. 
Bian  He  sajrs  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.   Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the   taming> 

school. 
Bian.  The  taming'^chool  I    What,  is  there 
such  a  place  ?  00 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and    Petruchio   is   the 
master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  lon^. 
To  tame  a  shrew  and  charm  her  chattering 
tongue. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watched  so 
long 
That  I  am  dog-weary  j  but  at  last  I  spied        m 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion,  Master,  a  mercatante^  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father,  as 

£uc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  *11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vmcentio.  to 

Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca.] 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir  I 

Tra.  And  yon,  sir  I  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 
But  then  un  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome ;  n 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  rae  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  »     *-    ^  Of  Mantua. 
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Tra,  Of  Mantua,  sir  ?  Marrv,  God  forbid  I 
And  oome  to  Padua,  careless  ox  your  life  ? 

Fed.  My  life,  sir!  How,  I  iJray?  for  that 
gfoes  hard.  lo 

TVa.   'T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.  Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your   ships  are  stayed   at  Venice,   and   the 

Duke, 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  jour  Duke  and  him, 
Hath  published  and  proclamiM  it  openly.        w 
'Tis  marvel,  but  that   you   are    out   newly 

oome. 
Yon   might  have  heard   it   else   proclaimed 
about. 

Ped.  Alas !  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them.  «> 

Tra,  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you. 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  risa  ? 

Pea,  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been, 
Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens.  m 

TVa.  Among    them    know    you    one    Vin- 
centio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of 
him; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra,  He  is  my  father,  sir ;   and,  sooth  to 
say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion,   [Aside,}  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an 
oyster,  anci  all  one.  loi 

Tra,  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio.  los 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodgM. 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  vou  shoula ; 
You  understand  me,  sir  ?  So  shall  yon  stay 
Till  ^ou  have  done  your  business  in  the  city,  uo 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O  sir.  I  do  j  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  oi  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra,  Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter 


This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ;         u» 
My  father  is  here  looked  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
^Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here. 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  ^11  instruct  you. 
Go  with  me  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.     i«> 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  [HI.  A  room  in  PetrucJuo^s  house]. 
Enter  Kathbbina  and  Grumio. 

Gru,  No,  no,  forsooth;  I  dare  not  for  my 

life. 
Katk.  ^  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his 

spite  appears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  f ather^s  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms ;     ^  » 

If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity ; 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 


Am  starved  for  meat,  ^iddy  for  lack  of  sleep, 
With  oaths  kept  wakmg,  and  with  brawunf 
fed;  I* 

And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  aU  theie 

waiits, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love. 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
'T  were  deadly  sickness  or  else  present  dettk 
I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast:  k 

I  oare  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  tood. 
Oru.  What  say  jon  to  a  neat^s  foot  ? 
Kath,   *T  is  passing  good  ;  I  prithee  let  me 

have  it.  ^   ^ 
Gru,  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  vou  to  a  fat  tripe  find^  broilM  ?       *• 
Kath,  1  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it 

me. 
Gru,   I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  't  is  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard? 
Kath,  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
Gru,  Ay,  bnt  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Kath,   Wny  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mnsr 
tard  rest.  • 

Gru,  Nay  then.  I  will  not;  you  shall  have 
the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 
£iaM.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  tboo 

wilt. 
Gru,  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the 
beef.  » 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  {Beai$  Aia. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  mrinisery  I 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say.  « 

Enter  Pbtbuchio  a^¥i  Horteksio,  with  meet. 

Pet,  How  fares  my  Kate?  What,  8we«tii«, 

all  amort  I 
Hor,  Mistress,  what  <^eer  ? 
Kath.  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfoUy 
upon  me. 
Here,  love,  thou  see*st  how  diligent  I  am 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself  and  bring  it  thee.   •• 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kiniuieas  meriti 

thanKs. 

What,  not  a  word  ?  Nay,  then  thou  lor^st  it 

not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 
Kaih,  1  pray  jron,  let  it  ttand. 

Pet,  The   poorest   service   is    repaid    with 
thanks,  ^ 

And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 
Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Hor,  Signior   Petruchio,  fie!    you    are   to 
blame. 

Come,  Mistress  Kate.  I  *11  bear  you  t 

Pet.  [Aside.]   £atitnpall,Hortenno,  if  t 
lovest  me.  m 

Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace.  And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  f ather^s  house 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden  rings,  m 
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With  raffs  and   enfft  and   farthingales  and 


With  scares  and  fans  and  doable  change  of 

bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,   beads,   and   all   this 

knaTerr. 
Whit,hMt  tLoa  din'd?  The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisore. 
To  deek  thy  oody  with  his  raffling  treasore.  «o 

Enter  Tailob. 

Comt,  tailor,  let  ns  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Habbbdasher. 

Larf orth  the  gown.    What  news  with  yon,  sir  ? 

[Bab.]  Here  is  the  cap  yoor  worship  did 
bespeak. 

Ptt.  Why,  this  was  moalded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  Teivet  dish.  Fie,  fie  I  't  is  lewd  and  filthy. 
Why,  ^t  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-«hell,  m 

A  knack,  a  tor,  a  trick,  a  baby*8  cap. 
Away  with  it  I  come,  let  me  have  a  Digger. 

KaA,  I  'U  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the 
time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these,     to 

Pet,  When  yon  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Bor.  [AndeJ]       That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Katk.  Why,  air,  I  trost  I  may  have  leav9  to 

And  mak  I  wilL    I  am  no  child,  no  babe. 
Your  tMtters  have  endarM  me  say  my  mind,  n 
And  if  yoo  cannot,  beet  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  dse  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break. 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  nttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words,  to 
Pet.  Watj,  diou  say'st  true;  it  is  a  paltry 

A  eiBtard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
I  lore  thee  well,  in  that  tnon  lik'st  it  not. 

Katk.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 

And  it  I  win  have,  or  I  will  have  none.  ^ 

[Exit  Haberdasher.] 

Pet.  Thy  gown?  Why,  ay.   Come,  tailor,  let 

Qsaee^t. 

■Moerey,  Qod  I  what  masqning  stufiP  is  here  ? 

What's  thia?  A  sleeve?  'Tis  like  a  demi- 

cannon. 
What,  Qp  and  down,  carvM  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Hereof  snip  and  nip  and  cut   and  sliih  and 


yke  to  a  oenser  in  a  barber's  shop. 
Why,  what,  i'  deyil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou 
this? 
Bor.  [A$ideJ]  I  see  she's  like  to  haye  neither 

cap  nor  ^wn. 
Tat.  Yon  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
Aetordinff  to  the  fashion  and  the  time.  m 

Pet,  lurry,  and  did :  but  if  yon  be  remem- 

I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
^  hop  me  over  evfor  kennel  home, 
f  cr  you  ahaU  hop  witbout  my  custom,  sir.      m 
1 H  none  of  it.  Hence !  make  vour  b€«t  of  it. 
Kaik,  I  never  saw  a  bettex^ashion'd  gown. 


More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  com- 

mendaole. 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet,  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  thee. 

Tot.  She  aaya  your  worship  means  to  make 
a  puppet  of  her.  lot 

Pet,  O  monstrous^   arrogance!  Thou  liest, 
thou  thread,  thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter, 

naill 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  wrinter-crioket  thou) 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of 
thread?  m 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant. 
Or  I  snail  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou 

Uy'stI 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tat.  Your  worship  is  deceived ;  the  gown  is 
made  ue 

Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

6ru,  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the 
stuff. 

Tat,  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be 
made?  uo 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tat.  But  Old  you  not  request  to  haye  it  cut  ? 

Grru,  Thou  hast  f  acM  many  things. 

Tai,  I  have.  im 

Gru,  Face  not  me j  thou  hast  brav'd  many 
men,  brave  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  fac'd  nor 
brav'd.  I  say  unto  thee,  I  bid  tJiy  master  cut 
out  the  gown ;  but  I  did  not  bid  nim  cut  it  to 
pieces ;  ergo,  thou  liest.  i» 

Tai,  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify. 

Pet,  Read  it. 

Gru,  The  note  lies  in  's  throat,  if  he  say  I 
said  so. 

Tai,  [Readt,]  **  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied 
gown  "  —  M» 

Gru,  Master^  if  evc^  I  sud  loose-bodied 
gown,  sew  me  m  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me 
to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread.  I 
said  agovm. 

Pet,  Proceed. 

Tai',  [Reads.]  **With  a  small  compass'd 
cape  "  —  »** 

Gru,  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tat.   [Reads,]  "  With  a  trunk  sleeve  " — 

Gru,  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tat.   [Reetds.]  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet,  Ay,  there 's  the  yillainy.  i« 

Gru,  &roT  V  the  bill,  sir :  error  i'  the  bill. 
I  commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out 
and  sew'd  up  again  j  and  that  I  'U  prove  upon 
thee,  thougn  uiy  httle  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble. 

Tot.  This  is  true  that  I  say ;  an  I  had  thee 
in  place  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it.  ui 

Uru,  I  am  for  thee  straight.  Take  thou  the 
biU,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hot,  God-a-mercy,  Grumio!  then  he  shall 
have  no  odds.  »» 

Pet,  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 
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Gru,  Tou  are  i'  the  ri^htf  sir ;  H  k  for  my 
mistress. 
Pet.  Gk>.  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 
Oru,  Villain,  not  tor  thy  me  I  Take  up  my 
mistre8a[gown  for  thy  master's  use !  i«i 

Pet,  Wny,  sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 
Gru,  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  yon 
Uiink  for. 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's 

usel 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie  I  iw 

Pet.   [Aside.]  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see 
the  tailor  paid.  — 
Go  take  it  hence ;  he  gone,  and  say  no  more. 
Hot,  Tailor,  I  '11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow; 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words. 
Away  I  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master,    m 

[Eait  Tailor. 
Pet,  Well,  come,  my  Elate;  we  will  unto 
jour  father's 
Even  m  these  honest  mean  hahiliments. 
Our  purses  shall  he  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  hody  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  hreaks  through  the  darkest 

clouds,  ^  17» 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ?    im 
O,  no,  prood  ICate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  la^  it  on  me  : 
And  therefore  frolic.    We  will  hence  forth- 
with, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house.  im 
Gk>,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him, 
And  brinfi"  our  horses  unto  Long^Lme  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on 

foot. 
Let 's   see ;    I   think    't  is   now  some   seyen 

o'clock,  j 

And  well  we  may  come  there  b^  dinner-time.      | 
KcUh,  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost   \ 
two;  m    I 

And  't  will   be    supper-time    ere   you   come   ' 
there.  ' 

Pet,  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
Tou  are  still  crossing  it.  Sirs,  let 't  alone,      im 
I  will  not  go  to-day,  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is.  \ 

Hot,    [Aside.]    Why,  so  this  gallant   will 
command  the  sun.  [Exeunt.]   1 

[Scene  IV.   Padua.  Before  Baptista's  house.] 

Enter  Tkanio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 
Vincentio. 

Tra,  Sir,  this  is  the  house ;  please  it  you 

that  I  call  ? 
Ped,  Ay,  what  else?    And,  but  I  be  de- 
ceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.  » 


Tra,   'T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
case. 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondeldo. 

Ped.  I  warrant  yon.    But,  sir,  here  ooms 
your  boy ; 
'T  were  good  ne  were  school'd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him.  Sirrah  BiondeUo, » 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you. 
Ima^rine  't  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bion,  Tut,  fear  not  me. 
Tra.  But  hast  thou   done   thy   errand  (0 

Baptista? 
Bion,  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at 
Venice,  " 

And  that  you  look'd   for   him   this   day  in 
Padua. 
Tra.  Thou  'rt  a  tail  fellow  ;  hold  thee  that 
to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista;  set  your  oountenance, 
sir. 

Enter  Baptista    and    Lucentio:    PsDAyr 
hooted  and  hare-headed, 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. 

[To  the  Pedant,]  Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I 

told  you  of.  • 

I  pray  you,^  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped,  Soft,  son  I 
Sir,  by  your  leave.  Having  come  to  Padua 
To  eather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio     « 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  dauehter  and  himadf ; 
And,  for  the  good  report  1  hear  of  you, 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  yova  daughter 
And  she  to  him,  to  stav  him  not  too  long,       * 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and  if  you  please  to 

like 
No  worse  than  I,  upon  some  agreement 
Me  shall  yon  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed ;    * 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Si^ior  Baptists,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say. 
Tour  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  m« 

weU.  ^ 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here  «* 

Doth  love  my  daughter  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affeotaons ; 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  Uian  this. 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him 
And  pass  m^  daughter  a  sufficient  dower,       **• 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done. 
Tour  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  oon> 

sent. 
Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.  Where,  then,  do  you 

know  best 
We  be  affied  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
As  shall  with  either  part's  acreement  stand  ?  «" 
Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  jmu 

know, 
Pitchers  have  ears^  and  I  have  many  servanta; 
Besides,  old  Greraio  is  hearkening  still. 
And  happily  we  might  be  inteimpted. 
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Tra,  Then  at  mj  lodginfi:,  an  it  like  yon.    » 
Tliere  doth  my  father  lie;    and  there,  this 

night, 
We  'U  |Mn  the  hnsineas  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  Toar  daughter  by  your  serrant  here ; 
Mr  boy  anall  fetch  the  scrivener  ]>resently. 
The  wont  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  wam- 

Yoa  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pit- 
tance. 
Bap.  It  likes  me  well.    Cambio,  hie  yon 
home, 
And  hid  Bianoa  make  her  ready  straight : 
And,  if  70a  will,  tell  what  hath  happened, 
Lueendo^B  father  is  arriy*d  in  Padua,  » 

And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 
Bum.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my 
heart  I  [Exit. 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee 
gone, 
dvnior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
WMeoove  I  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer ;  10 
Cone,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pua. 
Bap.  I  follow  you.  [Exeunt  [omnes]. 

Re-tnter  Lucxntio  and  Biondeixo. 

•Bios.  Cambio  I 

Imc.  What  say^st  thou,  Biondello  ? 
Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh 
npoayoB?  w 

I^.  Biondello,  what  of  that? 
BioR.  Faith,  nothing ;  but  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of 
his  dgna  and  tokens.  m 

■UK.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 
Biam,  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking 
^^  the  deoeiring  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 
Ife,  And  what  of  him  ? 
Bum,  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you 
W  tbe  tapper.  •• 

^.  And  then  ? 
,  Bm,  Hie  <^  priest  of  Saint  Luke's  church 
B  at  Tonr  command  at  all  hours. 
^.  And  what  of  all  this  ?  m 

Biw.  I  cannot  tell.  Expect  they  are  busied 
*bont  a  counterfeit  assurance ;  take  you  assur- 
■*»  of  her,  **  cum  privileaio  ad  imprimendum 
fohtm.'*  To  the  church  I  Take  the  priest,  clerk, 
od  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses.  m 

u  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more 

to  say, 
Bnt  hid  Bianoa  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 
^.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello? 
,  Btoa.  I  cannot  tarry.   I  knew  a  wench  mar- 
led in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  gar- 
^  for  parsler  to  stuff  a  rabbit,  and  so  mav  [100 
T<ni,  air ;  ana  so,  adieu,  sir.  My  master  nath 
*Ppobted  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the 
pneat  be  ready  to  oome  against  you  come  with 
70V  appendix.  [Exit,  10* 

X«c.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented. 
^  wiQ  be  pleaaed ;  then  wherefore  should  I 

doubt  ? 
nap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about 

u  ihall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

[Exit. 


[Scene  V.  A  public  road.] 

Enter  Petbuchio,  Kathebina,  Hobtensio 
[and  Servants]. 

Pet,  Come  on,  i'  Qod's  name;  once  more 

toward  our  father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 

moon! 
Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun.  It  is  not  moon- 


light now. 
t.  Isayitist 


Pet.  I  sav  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Kath,  I  Know  it  is  the  sun  that  diines  so 
bright.  « 

Pet.  Novr,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's 
ravself. 
It  shall  DC  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. 
Qo  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. 
Evermore  croes'd  and  croes'd;    nothing    but 
cross'dl  u> 

Hot,  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 
Kath,   Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please. 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me.  u 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 
Kath,  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet,  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath,  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun;^ 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind,      to 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  BO  it  shall  be  so  for  Eatherine. 
Hot,  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways;  the  field  is 

won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward  I  thus  the  bowl 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias.  u 

But,  soft !  company  is  coming  here. 

Enter  Vincentio. 

[To  Vincentio.]  Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress ; 

where  away  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  nresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks !  » 
What  stars  do  epansrle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  e^  become  that  heavenly  face  ? 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's 
sake. 
JETor.   'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a 
woman  of  him.  » 

Kath,  Toung  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh 
and  sweet. 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ! 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars        m 
Allots  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-f eUow ! 
Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  I  I  hope  thou  art 
^  not  mad. 
This  is  a  man^  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 
Kath.  Pardon,    old    father,  my    mistaking 
eyes,  *» 
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That  haTe  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun 
That  eyery  thine  I  look  on  aeemeth  ereen. 
Now  I  peroeiye  thou  art  a  reverend  father. 
Pardon,!  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistakinjg:. 

Pet,  1)0,  good  old  grandsire;  and  withal 
make  known  so 

Which  way  thon  trayellest.  If  along  with  ns, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Fin.  Fair  sir,  and  yon  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amazM 

me, 
My  name  is  called  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling  Pisa ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  yisit         m 
A  son  of  minC}  which  long  I  haye  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  18  his  name  r 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet,  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age,       m 
I  may^  entiue  thee  my  loving  father. 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.  Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  grieved ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ;      « 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio, 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous.  n 

Vin,    But  is  this  true,  or  is  it  else  your 
pleasure, 
like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor,  1  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet,  Come,  go  along,  and   see   the   truth 

hereof ;  w 

For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  [all  but  Hortensio), 

Hot,  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in 
heart. 
Have  to  my  widow  I  and  if  she  be  froward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  unto- 
ward. [Exit, 

[ACT  V 

Scene  I.  Padua,  B^ore  Lucentio^s  house,] 

Enter  Biondbllo,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca. 
Gbemio  is  out  btfore. 

Bum,  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest 
is  ready, 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello ;  but  they  may  chance 
to  need  thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

[Exeunt  [Lucentio  and  Bianca], 

Bion.  Nay,  taith,  111  see  the  church  o' 
your  back ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  mas-  [b 
ter's  as  soon  as  I  can.  [Exit.] 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this 
while. 

Enter  PETRucmo,  Eatherina,  Vincentio, 
Grumio,  with  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here 's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio*s 
house. 

My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market- 
place ;  10 

Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 


Vin,  Ton  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before 
you  go. 
I  think  I  snail  command  your  welcome  her^ 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knocks. 

Gre,  They  're  busy  within ;   you  were  best 

knock  louder.  a 

Pedant  looks  out  of  the  window, 

Ped,  What 's  he  that  knocks  as  he  wovU 
beat  down  the  ^te  ? 

Vin,  Is  Sigmor  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped,  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withal.  n 

Ftn.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred 
pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped,  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself; 
he  shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live.  • 

Pet,  Nav,  I  told  jrou  your  son  was  well  be- 
loved in  Padua.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  To  leave 
frivolous  circumstances,  I  pray  you,  tell  Siguier 
Lucentio  that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa  and 
is  here  at  the  door  to  |1>eak  with  him.  » 

Ped,  Thou  liest.  His  father  is  come  fitnn 
Padua  and  is  here  looking  out  at  the  wis* 
dow, 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Ped,  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  mar 
believe  her.  « 

Pet.  [To  Vincentio,]  Why,  how  now.  gentle- 
man !  Why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 
you  another  man's  name. 

Ped,  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.^  I  believe  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance.  » 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  ohnreh  to- 
preiher ;  Ood  send  'em  good  shippinpr  I  But  who 
18  here  ?  Mine  old  master  Vincentio !  Now  w« 
are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing.  «• 

Vin,  [Seeing Biondello.]  Comehither, crack- 
hemp. 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have 
you  forgot  me  ?  •• 

Bt'on.  Forgot  you  ?  No,  sir :  I  could  not  for- 
;et  you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  1^  master's  father,  Vincentio  ?        •" 

Bion.  What,  my  old  worshipful  old  maait^  ? 
Yes,  marry,  sir ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  th« 
wmdow. 

Vin,  Is 't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion,  Help,  help,  help !  here  's  a  madman 
will  murder  me.  [Exit,]  « 

Ped,  Help,  son  I  help,  Siguier  Baptista  I 

[Exit  from  aitove.] 

Pet,  Prithee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside  ana 
see  the  end  of  this  controversy.      [Thejf  retire.] 

Re-enter  Pedant  [below],  Tranio,  Baptibta^ 
and  Servants. 

Tra,  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  nay 

servant  ?  m 

Vin,  What  am  I,  sir  1  Nay,  what  are  yoa. 
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«r?  0  immortal  gods  t  O  fine  rillaiii !  A  silken 
<ionhlet  I  a  relret  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak  I  and 
aoopatain  hat !  O,  I  am  undone  1 1  am  undone  I 
Wule  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  [n 
mjaon  and  my  serrant  spend  all  at  the  uni- 
Tenity. 

Tra.  How  now  I  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ?  ?« 

Tra,  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentle> 
man  by  Tonr  habit,  but  your  words  show 
7011  a  madman.  Why,  sir,  what  'oems  it  you 
if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold?  I  thank  my  gtx>d 
fadier,  I  am  able  to  ipf^irtrftip  it.  t* 

Fia.  Thy  father!  O  yillain!  he  is  a  sail- 
makw  m  Bergamo. 

Bap,  Ton  mistake,  sir,  jon  mistake,  sir. 
Frv,  what  do  you  think  is  ms  name  ? 

Fta.  His  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name  I 
I  bare  btonght  him  up  ever  since  he  was 
tliree  Team  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio.  m 

Pm.  Awav,  away^mad  ass  1  his  name  is  Lu- 
««ntio,*  and  ne  is  mme  only  son,  and  heir  to 
the  lands  of  me^  Signior  Vincentio.  •• 

Yin,  Lncentiol  O,  he  hath  murd'red  his 
Otttcrl  Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  tou,  in  the 
Dnke^s  name.  O,  my  son,  my  son  I  Tell  me, 
won  TiOain.  where  is  mr  son  Lucentio  ? 

Tta,  Call  forth  an  officer. 

[Enter  one  with  an  qfficer,] 

<^9n^^im  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.  Father  fw 
Baptifta,  I  char^  you  see  that  he  be  f ortn- 


Fia.  Cany  me  to  the  gaol  I 

Ore,  Star,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap,  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio;  I  say  he 
•tap  «o  to  prison.  "» 

On,  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you 
^c<ny-catoh*d  in  this  business.  I  dare  swear 
thw  ii  the  right  Vincentio. 

P«d.  Swear,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Gre,  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it.  »•» 

iVa.  Then  thou  wert  beet  say  that  I  am  not 
Locentio. 

Ore.  Tea,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lucen- 
tio. 

pan.  Away  with  the  dotard  I  To  the  gaol 
with  him  I  110 

Bt^enter   Biqni>elix>,    with    Lucentio    and 

BUXCA. 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  mar  be  hal*d  and 
A^^d.    O  monstrous  villain  I 

Bias.  01  we  are  spoil'd  and  — yonder  he  is. 
pwiy  him,  forswear  nim,  or  else  we  are  all  un- 
««na.  [Exeunt  Bimdello,  Tranio,  and  Pe- 

dant, as  fast  as  may  be. 

I«c  (Kneeling,)  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Fiji,  Lives  my  sweet  son  ?  ti* 

Bian,  Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap,  How  hast  thou  offended  ? 

*^We  it  Locentio  ? 

lac  Here  *s  Lucentio, 

j^«ht  son  to  the  right  Vincentio, 
Tast  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter 
mine,  »»» 

*^iile  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 


Ore,  Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  de- 
ceive us  all  I 
Vin,  Where  is   that  damned  villain   Tra- 

Jaioi 
That  f  acM  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 
Bap,  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Gam- 
bio?  .        *» 
Bian,  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 
Luc,  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca^s 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While    he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the 

town; 
And  happily^  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  ut 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  mv  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforoM  him  to ; 
Then    pardon    him,   sweet    father,   for   my 
sake. 
Vin,  I  'U  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would 
have  sent  me  to  the  eaol.  iw 

Bap,  But  do  you  hear,  sir  ?  Have  you  mar^ 
ried  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good 
will? 

Vin,  Fear  not,  Baptista;   we  will  content 

you,  go  to ;  but  I  will  m,  to  be  reveng'd  for  this 

villamy.  [Exit,  ifo 

Bap,  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this 

knavery.  [^xtf. 

Luc,  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will 

not  frown,  [Exeunt  [Lucentio  and  Bianca], 

Ore,  My  cake  is  dough ;  but  I  '11  in  among 

thereat^  i«» 

Out  of  hope  ot  all  but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

[Exit,] 
Kath,  Husband,  let 's  follow,  to  see  tne  end 

of  this  ado. 
Pet.   First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  wiU. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 
Pet,  What,  art  thou  asham'd  of  me  ?         im 
Kath,  No,  sir,  God  forbid ;  but  asham'd  to 

kiss. 
Pet,  Why,  then  let's  home  again.    Come, 

sirrah,  let 's  away. 
Kath,  Nav,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss ;  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet,  Is   not  this  well?    Come,   my  sweet 
Kate: 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late,    us 

[Exeunt. 

SCEKE  [n.  Padua,  Lucentio^s  house]. 

Enter   Baptista,    Vincentio,   Gbemio,   the 
Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca   5*etbuchio, 
Kathebina,  H0BTEN810],  om/ Widow,  Tba- 
Nio,  BiONDELLO,  and  Gbumio  :  the  Serving- 
men  with  Tranio  oringing  in  a  banquet, 
Luc,  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree; 
And  time  it  is,  when  ragind[  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  scapes  and  penis  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
Wnile    I    widi  self-same    kindness  welcome 
thine.  * 

Brother  Petruohio,  sister  Katherina, 
And  thou.  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  witn  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house. 
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My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
AitOT  our  great  good  cheer.    Pray  you,  sit 
down ;  lo 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat. 
Pet.    Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and 

eat  I 
Bap,  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Pe- 

truchio. 

Pet,  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind . 

Hor,  For  both  our  sakes,  1  would  that  word 

were  true.  u 

Pet,  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his 

widow. 
Wid,  Then  neyer  trust  me,  if  I  be  af  eard. 
Pet,  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss 
mysense. 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  af  eard  of  jon, 

Wid,  He  that  is  giddy  thmks  the  world 
turns  round.  » 

Pet,   Roundly  replied. 

Kaih,  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid,  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet,  Ck>nceiyee  by  me  I  How  likes  Hortensio 

that? 
Hor,  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her 

tale. 
Pet,  Very  well  mended.  Kiss  him  for  that, 
good  widow.    ^  88 

KcUh,   ^*  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 
turns  round :  " 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 
fVtd,  Your  husband,  oeing  troubled  with  a 
^irew. 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  vou  know  my  meaning.  ao 

KcUh,  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  'Rieht,  I  mean  you. 

Katk,  And  I  am  mean  indeed,  respecting 

you. 
Pet,  To  her,  Kate  ! 
Hor.   To  her,  widow  I 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put 
her  down.  a 

Hor.  That 's  my  office. 
Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer.  Ha'  to  thee,  lad  ! 
[Drinks  to  Hortensio. 
Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 

folks? 
Ore,    Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt   together 

well. 

Bian,  Head,  and    butt!    An  hasty-witted 

body  ** 

Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and 

horn. 

Vin.  Ay^  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awakened 

you  r 
Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore 

I  '11  sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two  I       ^        « 
Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?   I  mean  to  shift  my 
bush; 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca  [Kaiherina.  and 
Widow]. 


Pet,  She  hath  prevented  me.  Here,  Signior 

Tranio,  « 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  vou  hit  her  not ; 

Therefore  a  health  to  aU  that  snot  and  miie'd. 

TVa,  0,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  Us 
greyhound. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  mister. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but   something 
currish. 

Tra,  'Tis  well,  sir,  that   you  hunted  tot 

yourself ;  » 

'T  is  thought  your  deer  does  hold  vou  at  a  bay. 

Bap,  O  ho,  Petruchio  !  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc,  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor,   Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  yoB 
here? 

Pet,  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ;    •• 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'T  is  ten  to  one  it  mami'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap,  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  alL 

Pet,  Well,  I  say  no ;  and  therefore  for  as- 
surance ^      ^  « 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife, 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor,  Content.  What  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc,  Twenty  cromn. 

Pet,  Twenty  crowns  I  " 

I  'U  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc,  A  nundred  then. 

Hor,  Content. 

Pet,  A  match !  't  is  done, 

Hor,  Who  shall  begin? 

Luc,  That  will  I.  » 

Gk>,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion,  I  go.  [JSxit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  'U  be  your  half,  Bianca  oomes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves;  I'll  bear  it  sU 
myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now  I  what  news  ? 

Bion.    ^        Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy  and  she  cannot  come.  n 

Pet.  How  1  she  is  busy  and  she  cannot  oome  I 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Ore,  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too. 

Pray  Qod,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better.  « 

Hor.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my 
wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Bion. 

Pet.  O,  ho  I  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where 's  my  wife  ?  ■> 

Bion,  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  iu 
hand. 
She  will  not  eome ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  oome ! 
Ovile, 


?.u. 
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Intolerable,  not  to  be  endnrM  I 

Simh  Oromio,  go  to  your  miBtreas ;  m 

Stjr,  I  oommand  her  come  to  me. 

[Exit  Orumio. 
Bvr,  I  know  her  answer. 
Prt.  What? 

H<pr.  She  will  not. 

Ptf.  The  f onler  fortone  mine,  and  there  an 
end. 

Be-tnUr  Kathebina. 

Bap.  Now^  by  my  holidame,  here   comes 

Kathermal 
iiati  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  yon  send 
forme?  ^  i«> 

Pef.  Where  is  yonr  sister,  and  Hortensio's 

wife? 
Kak,  They  sit  oonfernng  by  the  narlour  fire. 
Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither.  If  they  deny  to 
oome, 
Sviage  me  them  soundly  forth  onto  their  hus- 
bands. 
Avty,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 
[Exit  Katherina.] 
Luc,  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  yon  talk  of  a  won- 
der, toe 
Ht€.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 
Ph.  Marry^  peace  it  bodes,  and  lore,  and 
qnietme, 
And  awfnl  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that 's  sweet  and 


Bap.  Now,  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petmchio  I 
The  wager  thon  hast  won :  and  I  will  add 
I  nto  their  losses  twen^  tnonsand  crowns, 
Anochcr  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
'«  she  is  changM,  as  she  had  never  been,     lu 

Pet,  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
H«r  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Bfenter  Kathkbota,  with  Biakca  and 
Widow. 

See  where  she  oomes  and  brings  yonr  froward 

wives 
A»  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion.        uo 
Kjtherine,  that  can  of  vours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble^nrow  it  under-f  oot. 

[Kate  throws  down  her  cap,] 
^^Tu/.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  cause  to  sigh, 
TSD I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass !  lu 

Biam.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 
Isf .^  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too. 
ute  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianoa, 
Hsth  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper- 
time. 
Bian.  The  more  fool  yon,  for  laying  on  my 

duty. 

Pet,  Katherine,  I  charge  thee,  tell   these 

headstrone  women  j*> 

Whatdntythey ooowe  tfateir lords  and  husbands. 

Wid,  Come,  come,  you  're  mocking ;  we  will 

have  no  telling. 
Ptt,  Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with 

her. 
Wid,  She  shall  not. 
Pit.  I  My  she  shall;  and  first  begin  with  her. 


Kath,   Fie,  fie  I  unknit  that  threatening  un- 
kind brow,  iM 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thv  king,  th^  governor. 
It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads, 
Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 
buds,  140 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it.        im 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  tnat  cares  for 

thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land,         iw 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedienoe ; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  dutv  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince        im 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  ; 
And  when  she  is  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?        leo 
I  am  ashamM  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  shoidd  kneel  for  peace, 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obev. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smootn. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world,  i« 

But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours,     m 
My  heart  as  grreat,  my  reason  haply  more. 
To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown ; 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws. 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  com- 

parej 
That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed  least 
are.  "» 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot. 
And  place  your  hands  below  vourhusband'sfoot ; 
In  toKen  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 
My  hand  is  ready ;  may  it  do  nim  ease. 

Fet,  Why,  there 's  a  wench  I   Come  on,  and 
kiss  me,  Kate.  iw 

Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou 
shalt  ha^t. 

Vin.   'Tis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are 
toward. 

Luc,   But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are 
froward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  '11  to  bed. 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.  im 
[To  Luc.]  'T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you 

hit  the  white ; 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  ni^ht ! 
[Exeunt  Petruchio  [and  Katherina]. 

Hor.  Now.  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tam'd  a 
curst  shrew. 

Luc,  'T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will 
be  tam'd  so.  [Exeunt.] 
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The  earliest  known  mention  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  sn  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  for  January  18,  160^.  Later  in  the  same  year  appeared  a  mnch  garbled 
and  abbreyiated  edition,  now  known  as  the  First  Quarto,  and  this  was  reprinted  with  a  new  title- 
page  in  1619.  The  version  in  the  First  Folio  is  much  longer  and  immeasurably  more  aceuzatc, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  all  modem  texts. 

The  relation  of  these  two  versions  is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  The  theory,  however,  that  the 
First  Quarto  represents  an  earlier  sketch  is  being  abandoned  by  an  increasing  number  of  modern 
critics  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  it  is  derived  from  the  same  version  of  the  play  as  we  have  in 
the  First  Folio,  but  shortened  for  acting  purposes,  and  corrupted  by  the  short-hand  writer  who 
reported  it  for  a  piratical  publisher.  But  the  uninterrupted  bungling  of  the  lines  leaves  room  for 
all  the  xKwsible  methods  of  debasing  a  text,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  report  was  made 
from  a  performance  in  which  the  actors  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  parts.  The  Folio 
text  itMlf  shows  signs  of  having  been  tampered  with,  notably  in  the  omission  of  the  working 
out  of  the  plot  of  Cains  and  Evans  against  the  Host  (a  device  whose  culmination  may  be  foe- 
served  in  the  episode  of  the  loss  of  the  horses),  and  in  the  loss  of  a  few  passages  which  can  be 
restored  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  from  the  Quarto.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of 
the  flaws  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  passages  omitted  for  acting  purposes  hare 
been  unskilfully  restored. 

A  tradition,  first  recorded  by  John  Dennis  in  1702,  says  that  the  comedy  was  written  in  a  fort- 
night to  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  see  Falstaff  in  love.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this,  and  the  suggestion  of  haste  receives  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  dialogue  is  in  prose.  It  implies,  moreover,  what  would  be  inferred  on  other  g^unds,  thit 
Henry  IV  had  already  been  performed,  and  so  fixes  1598  as  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  onlj 
objection  to  this  as  an  earlier  limit  has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  some  older  editors  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  1592,  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Count  Mompelgard,  alluded  to  in  ly.  v. ;  but  these  allu- 
sions would  still  have  point  six  or  seven  years  later.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  preceded  or 
followed  Henry  V  is  more  difficult.  That  Falstaff  dies  in  that  play  does  not,  of  course,  affeot 
the  question,  since  it  is  plainly  indicated  that  the  future  Henry  V  is  still  ^*  the  mad  Prince  «f 
Wales  '*  (Quarto,  Sc.  18),  so  that  the  period  in  which  the  plot  is  laid  cannot  come  after  S  Hemj 
IV,  in  the  fifth  act  of  which  the  Prince  becomes  King.  If  Nym  be  regarded,  like  the  rest  U 
Falstaff^s  followers,  as  a  revival,  the  play  must  be  later  than  Henry  V,  the  only  other  play  is 
which  he  appears.  But  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  and  the  variation  in  date  between  ^e  tiro 
theories  is  merely  from  1598  to  the  latter  part  of  1599. 

The  main  plot  of  the  Merry  Wives  is  thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  The  Tale  of  the  2k» 
Lovers  of  Pisa  in  Tarlton's  Newes  out  of  Pwgatorie  (1590).  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  story  of 
Nerisio  of  Portugal  from  Straparola's  Tredici  Piacevdi  Notte  (1569).  The  resemblance  is  only 
general,  and  the  few  similarities  of  phrase  that  have  been  pointed  out  are  insignificant.  In  the 
Italian  story,  which  is  of  a  conmion  type,  a  lover  is  repeatedly  surprised  in  the  house  of  hii 
lady  by  her  husband,  of  whom  he  has  unwittingly  made  a  coi^dant ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
is  hidden  in  a  vat  of  feathers,  on  another  carried  out  in  a  chest  of  papers.  In  the  play,  the  initisl 
betrayal  of  Falstaff  by  Pistol  and  Nym,  the  disguise  as  Mother  Prat,  the  pinching  by  the  fairies, 
the  underplot  of  the  triple  wooing  of  Anne  Page,  and  all  the  characters  save  the  commonplace 
of  the  jealous  husband,  seem  to  be  original.  A  story  similar  to  Straparola's  is  found  in  Ser 
Qiovanni  Fiorentino*s  H  Pecorone,  second  tale,  first  day,  but  this  was  not  translated  till  after 
Shakespeare's  death.  The  fourth  tale  of  the  second  night  of  Strapaiola  tells  of  the  concerted 
vengeance  of  three  ladies  on  a  would-be  lover  who  made  advances  to  all  of  them  on  the  same 
evening.  But  the  resembhmce  goes  no  farther.  The  Fishwife's  Tale  of  Brainford  in  Westward 
for  Smelts  was  suggested  by  Malone  as  a  source,  but  has  no  claim  to  be  so  considered. 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


8a  Jom  Falstaw. 

fBrTON,  a  gentlemau. 
''Bbaxxow,  a  ooontry  jiutioe. 
^AwAHAM  SuoTDn,  couain  to  Shallow. 

p^^  I  gmflomap  of  Windsor. 

WouAX  Pasb,  a  boy,  MD  to  Page, 
te  HvoB  EvAJra,  a  Wolah  panoo. 
DooTQs  Caiui,  a  French  phjraiolan. 
HotT  of  the  Oarter  Inn. 


Bakdolpb,) 

Pistol,      >  followers  of  Fslstafl. 

Ntm,  ) 

RoBiH,  jpage  to  Falstaff. 

Pbtsb  Snm^B,  servant  to  Slender. 

JoHH  BiWBT,  serrant  to  Doctor  Cains. 

BflSTBBSS  FORO. 
MUTBBSS  PAOB. 

MisnoBs  Avm  Paob,  her  daughter. 
MiSTBBU  QuioxLT,  Servant  to  I>octor  Cains. 


Semnta  to  Page,  Ford,  etc. 
:  WimUor^  andthe neighbourhood."} 


ACT   I 
SciKK  I.  [Windsor,  Btfore  Pagers  house.] 

^nter  JusncB  Shallow,  Slendeb,  and  Sir 
Hugh  E«van8. 

8haL  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not:  I  will 
make  a  Star-chamoer  matter  of  it.  If  ne  were 
^•nty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  ahnse 
fiobert  Shallow,  esquire. 

SUn.  In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  justice  of 
pe*» and  "Coram."  « 

.  Skal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  "  Custa- 
lomm." 

8Un,  Ay.  and  "Rato-lorum"  too;  and  a 
pntleman  horn,  master  parson  ;  who  writes 
Binself  **  Armi^ero."  in  any  hill,  warrant, 
Vnttance.  or  ohUgation,  "  Armigero."  " 

^Sial,  Ay.  that  I  do:  and  have  done  any 
time  these  tnree  hundrea  years. 

Slen,  All  hia  successors  gfone  heforehim  hath 
Jooe  H ;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after 
him  may.  They  may  give  the  dozen  white  [u 
lne«  in  their  coat. 

^d.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans,  The  dozen  white  louses  do  hecome  an 
om  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant.  It  is  a 
umihar  heast  to  man,  and  signifies  love.  n 
.  Skid.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish 
waaoldooat. 

SUn,  I  may  quarter,  coz. 

^Jo/.  You  may,  by  marrying:.  m 

Era$iM,  Itbmarringindeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

§a/.  Not  a  whit. 

Avails.  Yes.  py  'r  lady.  If  he  has  a  quarter 
«<  your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  your- 
w,  in  mv  simple  conjectures.  But  that  is  all 
«Qe.  If  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  [» 
<nnMxagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
ttd  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to  make 
•toiMneats  and  oompremises  between  you.     m 

^^Ao/.  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 


Evans,  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  The  council, 
look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got, 
and  not  to  hear  a  riot.  Take  your  vizaments  in 
that. 

Shal,  Hal  O' my  life,  if  I  were  young  again, 
the  sword  should  end  it.  41 

Evans,  It  is  netter  that  friends  is  the  sword, 
and  end  it ;  ana  there  is  also  another  device  in 
my  prain,  which  peradventure  prings  goot  [m 
discretions  with  it :  there  is  Anne  Page,  which 
is  daughter  to  Master  George  Page,  which  is 
pretty  virginity. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown 
hair,  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Evans,  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the 
orld,  as  just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  [m 
hundred  pounds  of  monevs,  and  gold  and  silver, 
is  her  grandsire  upon  his  death Vbed  —  Got 
deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections  I  —  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It 
were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  [u 
and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  between 
Master  Abraham  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal,  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hun- 
dred pound  ?  «o 

Evans,  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a 
I)€tter  penny. 

Shal,  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she 
hasgood  gifts. 

Evans,  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibil- 
ities is  goot  gifts.  66 

Shal,  Well,  let  us  see  honest  Master  Page. 
Is  Falstaff  there  ? 

Evans,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise 
a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false,  or  as  I 
despise  one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  Sir  [to 
John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled 
by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  for 
Master  Page.  [Knocks,]  What,hoal  Gotpless 
your  house  here  I 

Page.   [Within.]  Who's  there?  n 
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[Enter  PagbJ 

Evans,  Here  is  Got's  plessmg;  and  your 
friend,  and  Jnatice  Shallow  ;  ana  nere  yonnfir 
Master  Slender,  that  peradventnres  shall  tell 
jovL  another  tale,  if  matters  grow  to  your  lik- 
in^. 

rage,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well. 
I  thank  you  for  my  yemson,  Master  Shallow.  •! 

8hai,  Master  I^e,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Much  good  do  it  your  good  heart  I  I  wish'd 
your  yenison  better:  it  was  ill  kiU'd.  How 
doth  good  Mistress  Page  ?  —  and  I  thank  you 
always  with  my  heart,  m  \  with  my  heart.       m 

Page,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shai,  Sir,  I  thank  yon;  by  yea  and  no,  I 
do. 

Pa^e,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  Master 
Slender.  m 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ? 
I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page,  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen,  You  '11  not  confess,  you  '11  not  con- 
fess. 

Shed,  That  he  will  not.  'T  is  your  fault, 't  is 
your  fault ;  't  is  a  good  dog.  m 

Page,  A  cur,  sir. 

ShcU,  Sir,  he  *b  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  do^ ; 
can  there  be  more  said  ?  He  is  good  and  fair. 
Is  Sir  John  Falstaff  here  ?  too 

Page,  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could 
do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Evans,  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to 
speak. 

Shal,  He  hath  wron^'d  me,  Master  Page,  iw 

Page,  Sir,  he  doth  m  sonie  sort  confess  it. 

Shal,  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed. 
Is  not  that  so.  Master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd 
me ;  indeed  he  hath ;  at  a  word,  he  hath.  Be- 
lieve me,  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is 
wrong'd.  no 

Page,  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

[Enter  Sib  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
and  Pistol.] 

Fal,  Now,  Master  Shallow,  you  '11  complain 
of  me  to  the  King  ? 

Shal,  Knight,  vou  have  beaten  my  men, 
kill'd  my  deer,  ana  broke  open  my  lodge.      im 

Fal,  But  not  kiss'dvour  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut.  a  pin !  This  shall  be  answer 'd. 

Fad.  I  will  answer  it  straight ;  I  have  done 
all  this. 
That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shal,  The  council  shall  know  this.  vta 

Fal,  'T  were  better  for  you  if  it  were  known 
in  counsel.   You  '11  be  lau^h'd  at. 

Evans.  Pauca  verba,  Sir  John  ;  goot  worts. 

Fed,  Good  worts !  good  cabbage.  Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against 
me?  ise 

SUn,  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you;  and  against  your  cony-catching 
rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  PistoL  [They 
carried  me  to  the  tavern  and  made  me  drunk, 
and  afterward  picked  my  pocket.] 

Bard,  You  Banbury  cheese !  wo 


Slen. 

Pist,  H^w  now,  Mephostiphilus  I 
Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matteiv 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say!  p»uoa,  pauoa.  Slice ! 
that 's  myhumour.  ut 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man?  Can  yoo 
telL  cousin? 

Evans,  Peace,  I  pray  yon.  Now  let  us  tulde^ 
stand.  There  is  throe  umpires  in  this  matter, 
as  I  understand ;  that  is,  Master  Page,  fide- 
licet  Master  Page ;  and  there  is  mjrself ,  fiae-  [>« 
licet  myself ;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  aixl 
finally,  mine  host  of  the  Charter. 

Page.  We  three  to  hear  it  and  end  it  between 
them.  w 

Evans,  Fery  goot.  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it 
in  my  note-book,  and  we  will  afterwards  ork 
upon  the  cause  with  as  great  discreetly  as  ve 
can. 

Fed,  Pistol! 

Pist,  He  hears  with  ears.  w 

Evans,  The  tevil  and  his  tam !  what  phrane 
is  this,  '*  He  hears  with  ear  "  ?  Why,  it  is  affec- 
tations. 

Fal,  Pistol,  did  you  pick  Master  Slender's 
purse?  i» 

Slen,  Ay.  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  or  I 
would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  grest 
chamber  again  else,  of  seveb  groats  in  mill-six- 
pences, and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that 
cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a-piec«  of 
Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves.  m 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol  ? 

Evans,  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  ^iok-purse. 

Pist.    Ha,    thou   moimtain-foreigrner  I    Sir 
John  and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo.  m* 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here  I 
Word  of  denial  I  Froth  and  soum,  thou  liest ! 

Slen,  By  these  gloves,  tiien,  't  was  he. 

Nym,  Be  avis'd,  sir,  and  pass  eood  hu- 
mours. I  will  say  "marry  ta-ap^*  witnyon,  if 
^ou  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me.  That  [t" 
18  the  verv  note  of  it. 

Slen,  By  this  hat,  then,  he  in  the  red  fiwe 
had  it ;  for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I 
did  when  yon  made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  tl* 
together  an  ass.  »• 

Fal.  What  bslj  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard,  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman had  drunk  himselt  out  of  his  Aye  sen- 
tences. ^      ^  iw 

Evans,  It  is  his  five  senses.  Fie,  what  the 
ignorance  is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  iliey  say. 
cashier'd ;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  tne  cs- 
reers.  »♦ 

Slen,  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too.  Bat 
'tis  no  mattery  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I 
live  a^ain,  but  u  honest,  civil,  godly  oompany, 
for  tms  trick.  If  I  be  drunk,  I'U  be  f&niik 
with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not 
with  drunken  knaves.  v» 

Evans.  So  Got  udge  me,  that  is  a  Tirtuotw 
mind. 

Fed,  You  hear  all  these  matters  deni'd,  gen- 
tlemen ;  you  hear  it. 
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[EnUr  Akkb  Paos,  ariM  wine ;  Mistress  Fobd 
ojm/  Mistress  Vaqv^^  following,] 

Page,  Naj,  daughter,  cairy  the  vine  in; 
ve^U  drink  within.     ^     [Exit  Anne  PageJ]  im 

Skn.  0  hearen  I  this  is  Mistreas  Anne  Page. 

Foot.  How  now,  Mistrees  Ford  I 

Fd.  MistresBFcntifbyiny  troth,  yon  are  very 
veil  met.  By  your  leave,  good  mistreM.        mo 

[Kisses  her, 

Pagt,  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. 
CoDu;,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner. 
0<Yrofe.  ^tlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down 
all  onknidnefls. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Shal,y  Slen,,  and 
Evans.] 

SUn.  1  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  [ms 
^  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here. 

[Enter  Simple.] 
Bow  DOW,  Simple  1  where  have  yon  been  ?  I 
Draft  trait  <hi  myself,  must  I  ?  Yon  have  not 
tbe  Book  of  Ridoles  about  you,  have  yon  ?    •« 

Sim,  Book  of  Riddles  1  Why.  did  you  not 
M  it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  AU-hallowmas 
litt.  ft  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  ? 

Sial.  Come,  co« ;  come,  oox ;  we  stay  for  von. 
A  word  with  you,  cox ;  marry,  this,  coz :  there 
is,  •§  't  were,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender, 
B^ade  afftr  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here.  Do  yon  un- 
dentaad  me  ?  na 

8Un.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable. 
If  it  be  M.  I  shall  do  that  that ' 


Sjkal,  Nay,  but  understand  me. 
^n.  So  I  do,  sir. 


Ewm,^  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Master  Slen- 
der. I  will  de8orii>tion  the  matter  to  you,  if 
700  be  eanacity  of  it. 

SIek,  Nay,  1  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow 
■ys.  I  iiray  you,  pardon  me ;  he 's  a  Justice 
of  peaee  in  nis  country,  simple  though  1  stand 

Etans.  But  that  is  not  the  <iuestion:  the 
9iM»tioB  is  concerning  your  marriage. 

^W.  Ay.  there 's  the  point,  sir.  ^ 

Evans,  Marrv,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to 
■irtreii  Anne  Page.  « 

oMs.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon 
nnr  reasonable  demMids. 

Evans,  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ? 
Let  Qi  command  to  know  that  of  your  month 
w  of  your  lips :  for  diversphilosophers  hold  [»« 
f»i  the  Hps  18  parcel  of^  the  mouth.  There- 
fore, precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good  will  to 
tbemkid? 

Skd,  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love 

W?  MO 

iSlen,  1  hone,  sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become 
«»•  that  would  do  reason. 

Evans.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies !  Ton 
>"vt  speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her 
T>o  deores  towards  her.  mb 

Shal.  That  von  must.  Will  you,  upon  good 
^»*ry.  many  ner  ? 

SUn,  I  wm  do  a  greater  thing  than  that, 
*P«o  jronr  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason.        mo 

^fto/.  Nay,  c«iceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet 


coz ;  what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can  yon 
love  the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning, 
3ret  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  bettor  ac- 
quaintance, when  we  are  married  and  have  [us 
more  occasion  to  know  one  another.  I  hope, 
upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  content.  But 
if  you  say,  **  Marry  her."  I  will  marry  her ; 
that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely.    s«o 

Evans,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer,  save 
the  fall  is  in  the  ort  "dissolutely."  The  ort 
is,  according  to  our  meaning,  *  ^  resolutely.  "His 
meaning  is  good.^ 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well,  ms 

Slen,  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hangM, 
la! 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  Mistress  Anne. 

[Re-enter  Anne  Paoe.1 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake,  Blistress 
Anne! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  toble.  My  father 
desires  your  worships'  company.  <n 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  Mistress  Anne. 

Evans,  Od's  plessed  will,  I  will  not  be  ab- 
sence at  the  grace. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Evans.] 

Anne,  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come 
in,  sir?  «w 

Slen,  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I 
am  very  well. 

Anne,  The  dinner  attends  you.  sir. 

Slen,  I  am  not  a-hungry;  I  tnank  you,  [mo 
forsooth.  Gh>,  sirrah^  for  all  you  are  my  man. 
go  wait  upon  my  cousm  Shallow.  [Exit  Simple,] 
A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be  beholding 
to  his  friend  lor  a  man.  I  keep  but  three  men 
and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead.  But  F^m 
what  though?  Tet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentle- 
man bom. 

Anne,^  I  may  not  eo  in  without  your  worship. 
Thev  will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Sten,  V  faith,  I  'U  eat  nothing.  I  thank  yon 
as  much  as  though  I  did.  m 

Anne,  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen,  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you. 
I  bruisM  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing 
at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence ; 
three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stew'd  prunes :  [»• 
and,  by  my  troth  J^  cannot  abide  the  smell  of 
hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so? 
Be  there  bears  i*  the  town? 

Anne,  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them 
talk'd  of.  Mi 

Slen,  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as 
soon  auarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  Tou 
are  tJraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you 
not? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir.  *» 

Slen,  That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now.  I 
have  seen  Saokerson  loose  twenty  times,  and 
have  taken  him  by  the  chain ;  but,  I  warrant 
yon,  the  women  have  so  cri'd  and  shriek  M  at  it, 
that  it  passM.  But  women,  indeed,  cannot  [«o 
abide  'em;  they  are  very  ill-favour'd  rough 
things. 
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[Be-enter  Paob.] 

Page,  Gome,  gentle  Master  Slender,  come ; 
we  stay  for  yon. 

SUn.  I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  von,  sir.     tu 

Page.  By  cook  and  pie,  yon  shall  not  chooee, 
sir  1  Come,  oome. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  yon,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Ctune  on.  sir. 

Slen,  Biistrees  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne,  Not  I,sirj  pray  yon,  keep  on.         m 

Slen,  Tmly,  1  will  not  go  first ;  tmly,  la  I  I 
will  not  do  yon  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  yon,  sir. 

Slen,  1  '11  rather  he  nnmannerly  than  trouble- 
some. Yon  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la !     «< 

[Exeunt, 

ScENB  XL  [The  same,] 
Enter  Sib  Hugh  Eyaks  and  Simplb. 

Evans,  Qo  vonr  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor 
Cains'  house  which  is  the  wav  ;^  and  there  dwells 
one  Mistress  Quickly,  whion  is  in  the  manner 
of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his 
laundry,his  washer,  and  his  wringer.  s 

Sim.   Well,  sir. 

Evans,  Na^r^  it  is  petter  yet.  Give  her  this 
letter ;  for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether 's  ac- 
quaintance with  Mistress  Anne  Page ;  and  the 
letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to  solicit 
your  master's  desires  to  Mistress  Anne  Page,  [lo 
i^ray  you,  pegone.  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dmner ;  there 's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come. 

[Exeunt. 

SoENB  nL    [A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn,] 

Enter  Faustaff,   Host,    Babdolph,   Nym, 
Pistol,  and  page  [Robin], 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak 
scholarlyand  wisely. 

Fai.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away 
some  of  m^  followers.  < 

Host,  Discard, buUy Hercules;  cashier.  Let 
them  wag.   Trot,  trot. 

Fal,  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host,  Thou 'rt  an  emperor,  CsBsar,  Keisar, 
andPheezar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph:  he  h« 
shall  draw,  he  shall  tap.  Said  I  well,  bully 
Hector  ? 

Fal.  Do  so,  grood  mine  host. 

Host,  1  have  spoke;  let  him  follow.  [To 
Bard.]  Let  me  see  thee,  froth  and  lime.  I  am 
at  a  word ;  follow.  [Exit.]  i» 

Fal,  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a 
good  trade.  An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ; 
a-wither'd  serving-man  a  fresh  tapster.  Go; 
adieu.  so 

Bard,  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desir'd.  I  will 
thrive.  [Exit  Bardotph.] 

Pist.  p  base  Hungarian  wight  I  wilt  thou  the 
spigot  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink.  Is  not  the 
humour  conceited  ?  » 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder- 


box  ;  his  thefts  were  too  open.  His  filching 
was  like  an  unskilful  singer;  he  kept  not 
time. 

Nym*  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  min- 
ute's rest.  B 

Pist.  "Convey,"  the  wise  it  calL  "Steal!" 
fob  I  A  fico  for  the  phrase ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heek. 

Pist.  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue.  » 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  oony-catcb ; 
I  must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

JFW.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance 
good.  « 

Fal,  My  honest  kds,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I 
am  about. 

Pist,  Two  ^ards,  and  more.  * 

FcU,  No  qmps  now.  Pistol !  Indeed,  I  am  in  [« 
the  waist  two  yards  aoont ;  but  I  am  now  aboot 
no  waste,  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  nuea 
to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife.  I  spy  entertain- 
ment in  her.  She  discourses,  she  carves,  sh« 
gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  loan  construe  th« 
action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and  the  hardest  [» 
voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  English'd  rightlj, 
is,  "  I  am  Sir  John  Falstaff's." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  weU.  and  trsn»^ 
lated  her  will  out  of  honesty  into  Knglish.      *> 

Nym,  The  anchor  is  deep.  Will  that  hnmour 
pass? 

Fed.  Now,  the  report  goes  she  has  all  the 
rule  of  her  husband^  purse.  He  hatb  a  legion 
of  angels.  ** 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain;  and  "To 
her,  boy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises;  it  is  good.  Hn- 
mour me  the  angels.  ** 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her; 
and  here  another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even 
now  gave  me  good  eyes  too.  examin'd  my  part» 
with  most  jnoicious  oeillaaes ;  sometimes  th« 
beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometsmes 
m2rportly  belly. 

Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine.  * 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  mv  exterior* 
with  such  a  Greedy  intention,  that  tne  appetite 
of  her  eye  aid  seem  to  scorch  me  np  like  a 
burning-glass  I  Here's  another  letter  to  her. 
She  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  [a 
Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheatcn 
to  them  botn,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to 
me.  Thev  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indif^. 
and  I  will  trade  to  them  lioth.  Go  bear  then 
this  letter  to  Mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  I^ 
to  Mistress  Ford.  We  will  thrive,  lads,  w«* 
will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandams  of  Troy  beoooi^ 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  Tlien,  Lnoifer 
takeallt  •» 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour.  Herv. 
take  the  humour-letter;  I  will  keep  the  ha- 
viour  of  reputation. 

Fed.  [To  Bobin.]   Hold,   sirrah,    b«ar    yno 
these  letters  tightlv ; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 
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Rofoes,  henoe,  mvaiuit  I  Vanish  like  hailstones, 

Tmdge  I  Plod  awajo*  the  hoof  I  Seek  shelter  1 

Pack! 
Falstsff  -will  learn  the  hnmour  of  the  age,  ^ 
French  thrift,  yon  roenes ;  myself  and  skirted 
paee.  [M^eeunt  Falstcffand  Robin. 

Pitt.  Let  ynltnres  ffripe  thy  guts !  for  gonrd 
and  fnllam  holds^ 
And  hirii  and  low  begndes  the  rich  and  poor,  m 
T«ster  1*11  have  in  ponoh  when  thon  shalt 

lack. 
Base  Phrrnan  Turk  I 

Nym,  1  naye  operations  which  be  hnmoiirs 
of  reveoffe. 
Fi9t,  Wilt  thon  revenue  ?  i« 

Nvm,  By  welkin  and  ner  star  I 
Put.  With  wit  or  steel  ? 
jVmb.  With  both  the  humours,  L 
I  win  discuss  the  humour  of  this  lore  to  Page. 
Put,  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold  i» 

How  Falstaff ,  rarlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  coucn  deme. 
Nfm,  My  humour  shall  not  cool.  I  will  in- 
e«nM  Page  to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  [uo 
him  wi^  yellowness,  for  the  rerolt  of  mine  is 
dsngerooB.  That  is  my  true  humour. 

Pm.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents.  I 
•eoQoddkae;  troop  on.  [Exeunt, 

Soorx  JV.  [A  room  in  Doctor  Caiua^g  house,] 
Enter  Hirr&BM  Quicki^t,  Simple,  and  John 

RUOBT. 

Qmck.  What,  John  Rugby !  I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  yon  can  see  my 
nisiHi,  Master  Doctor  Caius.  coming.  If  he 
do,  i^  l^th,  and  find  an^  body  in  the  house, 
bare  will  be  an  old  abusmg  of  God's  patience 
and  the  King's  English.  • 

Rng,  1 11  go  watch. 

Qmdic.  Go ;  and  we  HI  have  a  posset  for  't 
•ooQ  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
■Mrooalfixi.  [Exit  Rugby.]  An  honest,  willing, 
kind  fdlow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  uo 
haoae  withal,  and,  I  warrant  vou,  no  tell-tale 
por  no  breed-bate.  His  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
»  given  to  prayer.  He  is  something  peevish 
that  way ;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault.  But 
I*t  that  pass.  Peter  Smiple,  you  say  your  name 
i»?  u 

8iu,  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Qfitk,  And  Blaster  Slender 's  your  master? 

Sim.  AT.for80oth. 

Quick,  l>oes  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
Hke  a  glover's  paring^knxf  e  ?  n 

Sim.  No,  fbnooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-colour'd 


OwdE;.  A  Bofdy-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ?  » 
ow.  Ay.  forsooth ;  out  he  is  as  tall  a  man 
of  his  hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his 
l^*Ad.  He  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick ,  How  say  vou?  O.  I  should  remember 
lim.  Does  he  not  nold  up  nis  head,  as  it  were, 
aadttrat  inhisgait?  m 


Sim,  Tes.  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick,  Well.  Heaven  send  Aime  Page  no 
worse  fortune!  Tell  Master  Parson  Evans  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master.  Anne  is  a 
good  girl,  and  I  wish  —  m 

[Re-enter  Ruobt.] 

Ruff,  Out,  alas  I  here  comes  my  master. 

Qutck.  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here, 
good  young  man  :  go  into  this  closet.  He  will 
not  stay  long,  [ahuts  Simple  in  the  doset.] 
What,  John  Kugby  I  John  f  what,  John.  I  [«o 
say  I  Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master ;  I 
doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not 
home. 

[iStfiytfi^.]  And  down,  down,  adown-a,  etc. 

[Enter  Dootob  Caius.] 

Caius,  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  [«> 
toys.  Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet 
une  boite  en  verde,  a  box,  a  green-a  box.  Do  in- 
tend vat  I  speak  ?  A  green-a  box. 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  '11  fetch  it  vou. 
[.dL^We.]  I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself ;  if 
he  had  found  the  young  man,  he  would  have  [m 
been  hom-mad. 

Caius.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe  I  ma  foi,  il  fait  fort 
chaud.  Je  m'en  vats  d,  la  cowry  — la  grande 
cffaire, 

Qvick,  Is  it  this,  sir  ?  » 

Caius,  Qui  ;  mette  le  au  men  pocket ;  dSpiche, 
quickly.  Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What^  John  Rugby  I  John  I 

jKii^.  Here,  sir !  » 

Catus.  Tou  are  John  Rugby,  and  ^ou  are 
Jack  Rugby.  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and 
come  after  my  heel  to  the  court. 

Rug.  'T  is  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  mv  trot,  I  tarry  too  long.  Od  's 
me!  Qu'airpouSli^f  Dere  is  some  simples  in 
my  closet,  dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  snail  [« 
leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ay  me,  he'll  find  the  young  man 
therej  and  be  mad  !  « 

Catus.  O  diahle.  diable  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? 
Villainy'  I  Laron !  [PtUling  Simple  otU,]  Rugby, 
my  rapier ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caitis.  Wherefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick,  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man.    n 

Caius.  What  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my 
closet  ?  Dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come 
in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic. 
Hear  the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to 
me  from  Parson  Hugh.  n 

Caius.  VeU? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  to  desire  her  to  — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue.  Speak-a  your 
tale.  •• 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentl^oman, 
your  maid,  to  si>eak  a  good  wora  to  Mistress 
Anne  Page  for  my  master  in  the  way  of  mar- 
riage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la  f  but  I  'U  ne'er 
put  my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not.  m 
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Caiut,  Sir  Hnsj^send-a  yon  ?  Rugbv,  bailUz 
me  some  paper.  Tarry  yon  a  little-a  while. 

[Writes,] 

^uick,  [Aside  to  Simple,]  I  am  ^laa  he  is  so 
qmet.  H  he  had  been  thorou^hlT  moved ,  yon  [m 
saonld  have  heard  him  so  loud  and  so  melan- 
choly. Bnt  notwithstanding)  man,  I  'U  do  yon 
your  master  what  good  I  can:  and  the  very 
yea  and  the  no  is.  the  French  doctor,  my  mas^ 
ter,  —  I  may  call  nim  my  master,  look  you,  for 
I  keep  his  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  [loo 
bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the 
beds,  and  do  all  myself, — 

Sim,  [Aside  to  Quickiy,]  'T  is  a  great  charge 
to  come  under  one  body's  hand.  los 

Quick.  [Aside  to  Simple.]  Are  you  avis'd  o' 
that  ?  Ton  shall  find  it  a  g^reat  charge;  and  to 
be  up  early  and  down  late  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, —  to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I  would  have  no 
words  of  it,  —  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with 
Mistress  Anne  Page:  but  notwithstanding  [uo 
that,  I  know  Anne's  mind,  —  that 's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Caius,  You  jack' nape,  give-a  this  letter  to 
Sir  Hugh.  By  g&r,  it  is  a  snallenge.  I  will  cut 
his  troat  in  de  park;  and  I  will  teach  a 
scurvy  lack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  [iw 
make,  i  on  may  be  gone  ;  it  is  not  good  you 
tarry  here.  Bv  gar,  I  will  cut  all  his  two  stones^ ; 
by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  throw  at  his 
doe.  [Exit  Simple.] 

Quick,  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend,  mo 

Uaius,  It  is  no  matter-a  ver  dat.  Do  not  yon 
tell-a  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  mysdf  ? 
By  gar.  I  viU  kiU  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  host  of  de  Jarteer  to  measure  our 
weapon.  By  gar,  I  will  myself  have  Anne 
Pa«%.  »?« 

Quick,  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall 
be  weU.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate ; 
what,  the  good-year  I 

Caius,  Rugby,  corae  to  the  court  with  me.  [wo 
By  gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn 
your  head  out  of  my  door.  Follow  my  heels^ 
Kugby.  [Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugbp,] 

Quick.  You  shall  nave  An f oolVhead  of 

your  own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that. 
Kever  a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  [u» 
Anne's  mind  than  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than 
I  do  with  her,  I  thank  Heaven. 

Fent.   [yVithin.]  Who 's  within  there  ?  ho  I 

Quick,  Who 's  there,  I  trow  I  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you.  i«i 

[Enter  Fenton.] 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman!  how  dost 
thou? 

Quick,  The  better  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask.  lu 

Fent.  What  news  ?  How  does  pretty  Mistress 
Anne? 

Quick,  In  truth,  sir.  and  she  is  prett^^  and 
honest,  and  gentle ;  ana  one  that  is  your  mend, 
I  can  tell  you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  Heaven 
for  it.  iM 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou  ?   I 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  suit  ?  1 


Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  His  hands  above. 
But  notwithstanding,  Master  Fenton,  I  'U  be 
sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves  you.  Have  not 
your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ?  «f 

Fent,  Yes,  marry,  have  I;  what  of  thai? 

Qutdb.  WelL  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Ofwd 
faith,  it  is  such  another  Nan ;  but,  I  detMY, 
an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread.  We  [i* 
had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart.  I  shall  never 
laug^h  but  in  that  maid's  company  I  But  indai^ 
■he  is  given  too  much  to  allicholy  and  musing; 
but  for  you  —  well,  go  to.  j** 

Fent,  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold, 
there 's  monev  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voto^ 
in  my  behalf.  If  thou  seest  her  before  in«. 
commend  me  —  t» 

Quick.  WiU  I  ?  I'  faith,  that  we  will ;  and  I 
will  tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart  tht 
next  time  we  hare  confidence;  and  of  othtr 
wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  hs»ti* 
now.  t" 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  [Exit 
Fenton,]  Truly,  an  honest  gentleman;  but 
Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's  nund 
as  well  as  another  does.  Out  upon  'tl  whst 
have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit,  i" 

ACT  II 

Scene  I.   [B^ore  Pagers  house.] 

Enter  Mistress  Paoe  [with  a  letter]. 

Mrs,  Paoe.  What,  have  I  scap*d  love-lettm 
in  the  holioay-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now 
a  subject  for  them  ?  Let  me  see.   [Rends.] 

*  *  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you :  for  thoogb 
Love  use  Reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  i'^ 
him  not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are  not  youn^. 
no  more  am  I ;  go  to  then,  there  's  sympathr. 
You  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha,  ha  I  then  toere  » 
more  sympathy.  You  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ; 
would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  Let  it  [" 
sufBce  thee.  Mistress  Page, — at  the  least,  if 
the  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice,  —  that  I  love 
thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me ;  't  is  not  a  sol* 
dier4ike  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love  me.  67 
me, 

Thine  own  true  knight^  « 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  might 

For  thee  to  fight, 

John  FAwrrAFF." 
What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  I  O  wicked.  [^ 
wicked  world  I  One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to 
pieces  with  age  to  show  himself  a  young  pd- 
lant !  What  an  unweigh'd  behaviour  liatn  this 
Flemish  drunkard  pickM  —  with  the  devil'» 
name  I  — out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dar«<t 
in  this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why.  he  hath  not  [» 
been  thrice  in  my  conapany !  What  should  I  sh? 
to  him  ?  I  was  then  fnu^  of  mv  mirt^.  Hmt 
ven  forgive  me  I  Why,  I 'U  exhibit  a  bill  in  tb* 
parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men.  How 
shall  I  be  reveng'd  on  him  ?  for  reveng'd  1  ,» 
will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 


ILL 
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[Eiiter  M1BTBS88  FoBD.] 

Mrt,  Ford,  Mistress  Page  1  trust  me,  I  was 
goin^  to  your  house.  m 

Mrs.  Page,  And,  tmst  me,  I  was  ooming  to 
yuu.  You  look  very  ill. 

Mr*. Ford,  Nav,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that;  I 
have  to  show  to  tne  contrary. 

Un.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind,  a* 

Mr$.  Ford.  Well,  1  do  then ;  vet  I  say  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  O  Mistress  Page, 
^ve  me  some  counsel  1 

ifrj.  Page,  What 's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mn,  Ford,  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
triilijifreepect^  could  come  to  such  honour  I  w 

Mrs.  Page,  Han^  the  trifle,  woman  1  take 
the  bonoor.  What  is  it  ?  Dispense  with  trifles. 
Whit  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an 
etmial  moment  or  so.  I  could  be  knighted,     w 

Mrs.  Page,  What?  Thou  liestl  Sir  Alice 
Ford !  These  knights  will  hack :  and  so  thou 
ihoulilst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  eentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  davUght.  Here,  read, 
read ;  perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.  I 
^ull  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  [» 
I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's  lik- 
ing; and  yet  he  would  not  swear;  praised 
vomen's  modesty ;  and  gave  such  orderly  and 
veU-behared  reproof  to  all  nncomelinees,  that 
1  ▼onld  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  [ao 
have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words ;  but  they 

00  00  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together  than 
the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of  "  Green 
Seerw."  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this 
whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  [w 
»«hore  at  Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged 
JO  him  ?  I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain 
him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have 
netted  him  in  his  own  grease.  Did  you  ever 
hearthelike?  to 

Mrs,  Page,  Letter  for  letter,  bat  that  the 
Mioe  of  Page  and  Ford  differs  I  To  thy  great 
conlort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here 's 
Che  twin-brother  of  thy  letter ;  but  let  thine  in- 
herit firit :  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shalL  [n 

1  warrant  tie  hatha  thousand  of  these  lett^ 
*nt  with  blank  snace  for  different  names, 
■"•ore,  more, — and  these  are  of  the  second 
«ition.  He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for 
he  oares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when 
be  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  [w 
mtaia,  and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion.  Well,  I 
^  find  yon  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one 

jw^  Ford,  Why,  this  is  the  very  sune :  the 
\«y  hand,  the  very  words.  What  dotn  he 
thmkofus?  ee 

Mrs.  Paoe^  Nay,  I  know  not.  It  makes  me 
wBHist  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  hon- 
<^.  Ill  entertain  mvself  like  one  that  I  am 
>«t  aeqmunted  withal;  for,  sure,  unless  he 
hunr  some  stndn  in  me  that  I  know  not  [m 
<B^*elf ,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  va. 

Jb^ord,  ♦'Boarding,"  call  yon  it?  I'U 
M  mre  to  keep  him  above  deck.  m 


Mrs,  Page,  So  wiU  I.  If  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  1^11  never  to  sea  a^^ain.  Let's  be  re- 
veng'd  on  him.  Let 's  appomt  him  a  meeting, 
give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit,  and 
lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  ml  he 
hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the 
Garter.  100 

^Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any 
villainy  against  him,  that  mav  not  sully  the 
chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  tnat  my  husband 
saw  this  letter  1  It  would  give  eternal  food  to 
his  jealousy.  105 

Mrs,  Page.  Whyjook  where  he  comes:  and 
my  good  man  too.  He 's  as  far  from  jealouBy 
as  1  am  from  giving  him  cause;  and  that  I 
hope  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford,  You  are  the  happier  woman,    no 

Mrs.  Page,  Let's  consult  together  against 
this  greasy  Knight.   Come  hither. 

[Uiey  retire.] 

[Enter  Ford  unth  Pistol,  and  Paob  with  Nym.] 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs. 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  ii» 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooe  both  high  and  low,  both  rich 
and  poor. 
Both  youne  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gallimaufry.   Ford,  perpend. 

Ford,  Love  my  wife  1  120 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot.    Prevent,  or 

fo  thou, 
ir  ActsBon  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy 
heels. 
O,  odious  is  the  name ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say.  Farewell.  iw 

Take  heed^  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot 

by  night. 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes  or  ouokoo-birds 

do  sing. 
Away,  Sir  Corporal  Nym  I 
Believe  it,  Paee ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit.] 

Ford,  [Aside,]  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find 
out  this.  isi 

Nym,  [To  Page,]  And  this  is  true ;  I  like 
not  the  humour  of  tying.  He  hath  wronged  me 
in  some  humours.  I  should  have  borne  the 
hnmour'd  letter  to  her;  but  I  have  a  sword 
and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  fus 
loves  your  wife;  there's  the  short  and  the 
long.  Mv  name  is  Corporal  Nym ;  I  speak  and 
I  avouch;  'tis  true;  my  name  is  Nym  and 
Falstaff  loves  your  wife.  Adieu.  I  love  not 
the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese  [and  there 's 
the  humour  of  it].  Adieu.  [Exit.]    i«i 

Page,  "The  humour  of  it,"  quoth  'a! 
Heroes  a  fellow  frights  Rngliati  out  of  his 
wits. 

Ford,  I  will  seek  out  Fahrtaff . 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  af- 
fecting rogue.  iM 

Ford,  fi  I  do  find  it  I  Well. 

PaM,  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian, 
though  the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him 
for  a  true  man.  im 
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Ford,  *T  was  a  good  sennble  fellow.  Well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  I 

[Mrs,  Page  and  Mrs,  Ford  come 
forward,] 

Mrs,  Page,  Whither  go  you*  George  ?  Hark 
you. 

Mrs,  Ford,  How  now,  sweet  Frank  I  Why 
art  thon  melancholy  ?  ^» 

Ford,  I  melancholy  I  I  am  not  melancholy. 
Get  you  home^go. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Faith,  thou  hast  some  crojbchets 
in  thy  head  now.  Will  you  ^^  Mistress 
Page  y  i«o 

Mrs,  Page,  Have  with  you.  You  '11  come  to 
dinner,  G^rge.  [Aside  to  Mrs,  Ford,]  Look 
who  comes  yonder.  She  shall  be  our  messenger 
to  this  paltry  knight. 

Mrs.  Ford.  [Aside  to  Mrs,  Page.]  Trust  me, 
I  thought  on  her.  She'll  fit  it.  im 

[ErUer  Mistbbss  Quickly.] 

Mrs,  Page,  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  Mistress  Anne  ?  in 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us  and  see.  We  have 
an  hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.^  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Qmcklv, 

Page,  How  now.  Master  Ford ! 

Ford,  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me, 
did  you  not  ?  m 

Page,  Tea;  and  you  heard  what  the  other 
told  me? 

Ford,   Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves !  I  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it ;  but  these  that  accuse 
him  in  his  intent  towards  our  wives  are  a  [ko 
yoke  of  his  discarded  men ;  very  rogues,  now 
thev  be  out  of  service. 

Ford,  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page,  Marry,  were  they.  im 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. 
Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  in- 
tend this  voyajge  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn 
her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her 
than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head.  m 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I 
would  be  loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man 
may  be  too  confident.  I  would  have  nothing 
lie  on  my  head.  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied,     iss 

Enter  Host. 

Page.  Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the 
Garter  comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his 
pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so 
merrily. 

How  now,  mine  host  I 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook !  thou  'rt  a  gen- 
tleman.  Cavaleiro-jnstioe,  I  say !  mi 

[Enter  SHAiiLOW.] 

8hal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.  Good 
even  and  twenty,  good  Master  Page  I  Master 
Page,  will  you  go  with  us  ?  We  have  sport  in 
hand. 


Host.  Tell  him,  oavaleiro-justice ;  tell  him, 
bullv-rook. 

Snal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  betwMB 
Sir  Hugh  the  Welsh  priest  and  Cains  the  Frendi 
doctor.  a* 

Ford,  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word 
with  you.  [Drawing  Mm  aside.] 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook? 

8hal,  [To  Page,]  Will  you  go  with  us  to  be> 
hold  it  ?  Mv  merry  host  hath  had  the  mea-  [<tf 
suring  of  their  weapons,  and,  I  think,  hath 
appointed  them  contrary  ]>laces;  for,  belieT« 
me,  I  hear  the  parson  is  no  iester.  Hark,  I  vill 
tell  you  what  our  sport  shaU  be. 

[Thep  draw  asidt.] 

Host,  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight, 
myeuest-cavaleiro  ?  n 

[Ford,]  None,  I  protest ;  but  I  '11  give  you  « 
pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him 
and  tell  him  my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host,  My  hand,  bulljr*  thou  shalt  nav« 
egress  and  regress ;  —  saia  I  well  ?  —  and  [w 
Wij  name  shall  be  Brook.  Itis  a  merry  knii^t 
¥nll  you  go.  Mynheers  ? 

8hai.   Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page,  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  m  his  rapier.  » 

Skai.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more. 
In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  yonr 
passes,  stoccadoee,  and  I  know  not  what,  ^m 
the  heart.  Master  Page ;  't  is  here,  't  is  here. 
I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  [«• 
I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  f ellowa  tfip 
like  rats. 

Host,  Here,  bo^.  here,  here  I  shall  we  wag? 

Page,  Have  witn  you.    I  had  rather  betr 

them  scold  than  fight.  m 

[Exeunt  Host,  8hal,  [and  Page.] 

Ford,  Though  Pa^e  be  a  secure  fooL  sod 
stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cap- 
not  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily.  She  was  in 
his  company  at  Page's  house:  and  what  thef 
made  there,  I  know  not.  Well^  I  will  loolc 
further  into 't ;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  [^ 
sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest.  I  lose  not 
my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  't  is  labour  well 
bestowed.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.    [A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn.] 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Ftd,  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  nennj. 

Pist,  Why,  then  the  world 's  mme  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Fal,  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir, 
vou  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn.  I 
nave  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  [' 
reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow  Nvm ; 
or  else  yon  had  look'd  through  the  p:rate^  like 
a  gerainy  of  baboons.  I  am  damn'd  m  h^  im 
swearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends,  you  w«* 
good  soldiers  and  tall  fellows;  and  when  [<* 
Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan. ! 
took  't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  iH>t. 

Pist.   I)id8t  not  thou  share  ?   Hadst  thou  not 
fifteen  pence  ?  m 

FcU.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason.  Think '»t 
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tlum  1 11  endanger  my  8onl  gratis?  At  a  word, 
hang  DO  more  about  me ;  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you. 
Oo.  Aahori  knife  and  a  throng  1  To  your  manor 
of  Hekt-hatch !  Go.  You'll  not  bear  a  letter 
for  me,  yon  rogue !  Yon  stand  upon  your  [to 
Iwooiiirl  Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it 
is  as  mooh  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my 
hononr  orecise.  Av,  I  myself  sometimes,  leay- 
io^  tile  tear  of  Goa  on  the  left  hand  and  niding 
mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle, 
to  hedg«,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  [m 
▼ill  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountam 
looki,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold- 
Iteatbtt  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  hon- 
oarl  You  will  not  do  it  1  You  I  » 

Piit.  I  do  relent.  What  would  thou  more  of 
man? 

[Enter  Robin.] 

Bob,  Sir,  here 's  a  woman  would  speak  with 

you. 
Fai,  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

^|Mob.  Giire  your  worship  good  morrow. 

ral.  Good  morrow,  good  wife.  as 

Qviob.  Not  so,  an  *t  please  your  worship. 

FaL  Good  maid,  then. 

Qwdr.  ril  be  sworn, 
A«  iBT  mother  was,  the  first  hour  I  was  bom. 

Fd.  1  do  believe  the  swearer.  What  with 
Aer  40 

Qwcib  Shall  I  Touchsaf  e  your  worship  a  word 
or  two? 

Fai,  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll 
tondttafe  thee  the  hearing.  m 

Qwct.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir ;  — - 
1  prw,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways ;  —  I 
ffig^  dwell  with  Master  Doctor  Caius,  — 

Fd,  Well,  on.  Mistress  Ford,  you  sajr.  — 

Qsidb.  Your  worship  says  very  true,  I  pray 
jov  wofvhip,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways.^  w 

FaL  1  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears ;  mine 
<™ti  people,  mine  own  people. 

Qinek,  Are  they  so?   God  bless  them  and 
■lake  them  his  aervaots ! 
Fd.  W^  Mistress  Ford ;  what  of  her  ?    » 

Qniclc  Why,  sir,  she 's  a  good  creature. 
Lord,  Lord !  your  worship 's  a  wanton !  Well, 
HettTen  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  I 
Fal,  Mis&eas  Ford ;  come.  Mistress  Ford,— 
Qntci,  Marrv,  this  is  the  short  and  the 
nof  of  it :  yon  nave  brought  her  into  such  [w 
*  eaaaries  as  't  is  wonderful.  The  best  courtier 
of  than  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor, 
yold  never  have  brought  her  to  such  a  canary. 
I  et  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gen- 
**«n«B,  with  tlieir  coaches,  I  warrant  you,  [» 
<Meh  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  ^fter 
irift:  smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so 
r»«nHng,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and 
^  neh  allii^ant  terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and 
«ftrof  die  beat  and  the  fairest,  that  would  [n 
^n*  won  any  woman's  heart ;  andj'  I  warrant 
y**,  they  ootud  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. 
)  M  myself  twenty  ai^els  ^ven  me  this  mom- 
^*,  but  I  d«fy  all  angels,  in  any  such  sort,  as 


they  say,  but  in  the  wav  of  honestv ;  and,  I  [^i 
warrant  yon,  they  ooula  never  get  ner  so  much 
as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  idl ; 
and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more, 

Eensioners ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with 
er.  M 

Fed,  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  Be  brief,  my 
good  she-Mercury. 

Quick,  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter, 
for  the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times ; 
and  she  gives  vou  to  notify  that  her  bus-  [w 
band  will  be  absence  from  nis  house  between 
ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth  :  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  thejpicture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  [m 
of.  Master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from 
home.  Alas  I  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life 
with  him.  He  's  a  very  jealousy  man.  She 
leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good 
heart. 

FcU,  Ten  and  eleven.  Woman,  commend  me 
to  her ;  I  will  not  fail  her.  m 

Quick,  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  an- 
other messenger  to  your  worship.  Mistress 
Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to  you 
too ;  and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she  *s  as 
fartuous  a  civU  modest  wife,  and  one,  I  tell  [loo 
you,  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  even- 
ing prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be 
the  other :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship 
that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ;  but 
she  hopes  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  [los 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man.  Surely  I 
think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  tnee.  Setting  the  attrac- 
tion of  my  good  parts  aside  I  have  no  other 
charms.  m 

Quick,  Blessing  on  your  heart  for  H ! 

Fal,  But,  I  pray  thee,^  tell  me  this:  has 
Ford^s  wife  ana  Page's  wife  acquainted  each 
other  how  they  love  me  ?  ns 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest  indeed  !  They  have 
not  so  little  grrace,  I  hope.  That  were  a  trick 
indeed  I  But  Mistress  ^age  would  desire  you 
to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves.  Her 
husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the 
little  page ;  and  truly  Masteo*  Page  is  an  hon-  [uo 
est  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better 
Uf  e  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will,  say  what 
{die  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  ^o  to  bed  when  she 
list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and 
truly  she  deserves  it,  for  if  there  be  a  kind  [i« 
woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must  send 
hOTvourpage :  no  remedy. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then ;  and,  look  you, 
he  may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and  in 
any  case  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may  [ui 
know  one  another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never 
need  to  understand  any  thing;  for  'tis  not 
good  that  children  should  know  any  wicked- 
ness. Old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as 
they  say,  and  know  the  world.  w« 

Fed,  Fare  thee  well.  Commend  me  to  them 
both.  There 's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. 
Boy,  go  along  with  this  woman.   [Exeunt  Mis^ 
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tress  Quickly  and  Robin,]  Thu  news  distracts 
me !  iM 

Pist,  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid^s  carriers. 
Clap  on  more  sails ;    pursue ;    up  with   your 

%htB; 
Give  fire !  She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm 
them  all  I  [Exit.] 

Fcd»  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  Go  thy  ways. 
I^U  make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have 
done.  Will  they  yet  look  after  thee?  Wilt  [w 
thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money,  be 
now  a  grainer  ?  Good  body,  I  thank  thee.  Let 
them  say  ^t  is  grossly  done ;  so  it  be  fairly  done, 
no  matter.  \*» 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there  *s  one  Master  Brook 
below  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with  you :  and  hath  sent  your  worship 
a  morning's  dniufl^nt  of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir.  i» 

Fat,  Calf  him  in.  [Exit  Bardolph,]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  overflows  such 
liquor.  Ah,  ha!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress 
Page,  have  I  encompassed  yon  ?  Go  to ;  via ! 

Re-tnter  [Bardolph.  trttA]  Ford  disguised  like 
Brooks. 

Ford,  Bless  you,  sir  I  leo 

Fal,  And  you,  sir  1  Would  you  speak  with 
me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little 
preparation  upon  yon. 

Fal.  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will? 
Give  us  leave,  drawer.         [Exit  Bardolph.]  i«s 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  tbat  have  spent 
much.  My  name  is  Brook. 

Fal,  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  ac- 
quaintance of  you.  !• 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours ;  —  not 
to  charge  you ;  for  I  must  let  vou  understand 
I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender 
than  you  are ;  the  which  hath  something  em- 
boldened me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion ;  for 
they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie 
open.  ^  iw 

Fal,  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will 
on. 

Ford,  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money 
here  troubles  me.  If  you  will  help  to  bear  it, 
Sir  John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the 
carriage. 

Fal,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to 
be  your  porter.  mi 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give 
me  the  hearing. 

Fal,  Speak,  good  Master  Brook ;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  your  servant.  im 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,  —  I  will 
be  brief  with  you,  —  and  you  have  been  a  man 
long  known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good 
means  as  desire  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you, 
wherem  I  must  verv  much  lay  open  mine  [i» 
own  imperfection ;  but,  good  §ir  John,  as  you 
have  one  eye  upon  my  f  oflies,  as  you  hear  them 


unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your 
own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier, 
sith  you  yourself  Know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  soch 
an  ottenaer.  m 

Fal.  Very  weJl,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  g^enuewoman  in  this  town ; 
her  husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir.  •• 

Ford,  I  have  long  lov'd  her,  and.  I  proteit 
to  you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  f <mowed  her 
with  a  doting  observance ;  engross'd  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  her;  fee'd  every  slight  occasioii 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  si^ht  of  her; 
not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  («• 
but  have  given  largely  to  many  to  know  what 
she  would  have  given ;  briefly,  I  have  pursnM 
her  as  love  hath  oursued  me ;  which  hath  been 
on  the  wing  of  au  occasions.  But  whatsoever  I 
have  merited,  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my  [n« 
means,  meed^  I  am  sure^ I  have  received  none; 
unless  experience^  be  a  jewel  that  I  have  pur- 
chased at  an  infinite  rate,  and  that  hath  taught 
me  to  say  this : 

"  Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love 
pursues ;  «* 

Pursmng  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  par- 
sues." 

Fal.  Have  you  reoeiv'd  no  promise  of  sati^ 
faction  at  her  hands  ? 

Ford,  Never. 

Fal,  Have  you  importnn'd  her  to  such  a  pin^ 
pose?  «» 

Ford,  Never. 

Fal.   Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  nouse  built  on  another 
man's  ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  mv  edifice 
by  mistaking  the  place  where  I  ereotea  it.     » 

Fal,  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded 
this  tome? 

Ford,  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  haTe 
told  you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear 
honest  to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  en-  [^ 
largeth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is  shrewd 
construction  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir  John«  here 
is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  breeoing,  admirable  discourse,  of 
great  admittance,  authentic  in  vour  place  [>^ 
and  person,  generally  allow 'd  for  your  many 
war-uke,  courtrlike,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O.sirl  »• 

Ford,  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it.  There  i« 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend 
all  I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time 
in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to 
the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife.  Use  yoor  art 
of  wooing ;  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any 
man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any.  ««• 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  tne  vehemency 
of  your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you 
would  enjoy  ?  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  your- 
self very  prei>oeteTously.  «• 

Ford,  O,  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells 
so  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  hooonr, 
that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dar&B  not  prea^at  it- 
self. She  is  too  bright  to  be  look'd  against. 
Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection 
in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and  [s« 
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trpiment  to  commend  themselTes.  I  could 
6nve  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity, 
her  rq>ntatioDf  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thou- 
Mod  other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  too 
strong^  emhattled  against  me.  What  say  you 
to  \  Sir  John  ?  mi 

Fat.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold 
with  jDor  money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ; 
and  lut,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you 

win,  CSIV**  IT/ivi^  f a  «v{'f  A  4M 

Forti. 


r  Ford^s  wife. 
)good8irl 


Fd.  I  My  you  shalL 
Ford,  Want  no  money,  Sir  John ;  yon  shall 
want  none.  sw 

Fal.  Want  no  Mistress  Ford,  Master  Brook ; 
yoQihiQ  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  I  may 
UiH  joo,  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you 
came  m  to  me,  her  assistant  or  ^o-between 
putcd  from  me.  I  say  I  shall  be  with  her  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the  fw 
je«lon9  rascally  knave  her  husband  will  be 
forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night;  you  shall 
know  W I  speed. 

F(k(i.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do 
mkDow Ford,  sir?  mo 

F(U.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  I  I 
know  him  not.  Yet  I  wron^  him  to  call  him 
P«».  They  say  the  jealous  wittolljr  knave  hath 
^••w  of  money ;  for  the  which  his  wife  seems 
to  me  ireU-favour'd.  I  will  use  her  as  the 
key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer ;  and  [w 
Mwe  j  my  harvestrhome. 

Ford.  I  would  ^ou  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you 
i^upt  avoid  him  if  you  saw  him.  sw 

Fai  Hang  himu  mechanical  salt-butter 
^^t^\  I  wiu  stare  bim  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will 
iwe  him  wi^  my  cudgel ;  it  shall  hang  like 
*  nietaor  o*er  the  cuckold's^  horns.  Master 
Krook,  thou  shalt  kaiow  I  will  predominate 
^  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his 
wrfe.  Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  Ford  's  a  [»•» 
knsTe,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou, 
**Jer  Brook,  shalt  Know  him  for  knave  and 
"™<»M.  Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [Exit.  «> 
^fl^^  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is 
J™*!  Mr  heart  is  readjr  to  crack  with  impa- 
jwx*.  Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ? 
^7  wife  hath  sent  to  him ;  the  hour  is  fix'd ; 
Uie  mateh  is  made.  Would  any  man  have 
^>^i  this?  See  the  hell  of  having  a  false 
5J^^ !  My  bed  shall  be  abus'd,  my  cof-  [s» 
^  tSBeack'd,  mjr  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I 
waB  Dot  only  receive  this  villanous  wrong,  but 
■^^  Under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms, 
ttd  by  him  that  does  me  this  wroMr.  Terms  I 
Si**i>  ^^'*™^on  sounds  well;  Liucifer,  [n« 
wwl ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  ad- 
^oem,  the  names  of  fiends:  but  Cuckold! 
WittolI^Cnckoldl  The  devh  himself  hath 
»«  sveh  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass. 
|»«iU  trust  his  wife^e  will  not  be  jealous.  [*u 
j^wifl  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter, 
?  ^"i?  ^^'^  ^®  Weldiman  with  my  ^eese,  an 
^'^wmaa  with  my  aqna-vitss  bottle,  or  a  thief  to 
J^  my  ambHng:  gelding,  than  my  wife  with 
"^^^  Then  she  j>lots,  then  she  mmi-  [sso 
^^  then  she  devises ;  and  what  they  think 


in  their  hearts  they  mav  effect,  they  will  break 
their  hearts  but  theywill  effect.  Qod  be  prais'd 
for  my  jealousy !  Meven  o'clock  the  hour.  I 
will  prevent  this,  detect  mv  wife,  be  re-  [«> 
vengMd  on  Falstaff,  and  laugn  at  Fage.  I  will 
about  it;  better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a 
minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie  I  cuckold  I  cuck- 
old I  cuckold  1  [Exit, 

SCBOTB  m.  [AJield  near  Windsor,] 
Enter  Gaius  and  Rugby. 

Caius,  Jack  Rugby ! 

Rug.  Sir? 

Caius.  Vat  is  the  clock,  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'T  is  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh 
promis'd  to  meet.  s 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he 
is  no  come ;  he  has  pray  his  Pible  welL  dat  he 
is  no  come.  By  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  al- 
ready, if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  ne  came.    ^  11 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I 
vill  kill  him.  Take  yotu*  rapier,  Jack ;  I  vill 
tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  f  ence.^  » 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  nere  's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  Qod  bless  thee,  bully  doctor ! 

SheU.  God  save  you.  Master  Doctor  Caius  I 

Page.  Now,  good  Master  Doctor !  » 

Slen.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four, 
come  for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  f  oin,  to 
see  thee  traverse ;  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  [u 
there ;  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock, 
thy  reverse,  th^  distance,  thy  montant.  Is  he 
dead,  mv  Ethiopian  ?  Is  he  dead,  my  Fran- 
cisco? Ha,  bully  I  What  says  my  .^sculapius? 
my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  Ha  I  is  he  dead, 
buUy  stale  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  « 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest 
of  de  vorld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castalion- King -Urinal. 
Hector  of  Greece,  my  boy !  ^  « 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  witness  that  me  have 
stay  six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and 
he  IS  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man.  Master  Doctor. 
He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  andf  you  a  curer  of 
bodies.  If  vou  should  fight,  yon  go  against  [«o 
the  hair  of  vour  professions.  Is  it  not  true, 
Master  Page? 

Page.  Master  ShaUow,  you  have  yourself 
been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of 
peace.  *» 

Shal.  Bodvkins,  Master  Page,  though  I  now 
be  old  and  01  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out, 
my  finger  itches  to  make  one.  Though  we  are 
justices  and  doctors  and  churchmen,  Master 
Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we 
are  the  sons  of  women,  Master  Page.  n 

Page.   'T  is  true.  Master  l9iallow. 
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8hal.  It  will  be  found  so,  Master  Page. 
Master  Doctor  Gains,  I  am  oome  to  fetch  yon 
home.  I  am  sworn  of  the  i>eace.  Yon  have  [u 
show'd  yonrself  a  wise  i^ysioian,  and  Sir  Hneh 
hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and  patient  chnrcn- 
man.  Ton  must  go  with  me,  Master  Doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  gnestr justice.  Aword,  Moun- 
seur  Mockwater.  00 

Caius,  Mock-yaterl  Vatisdat? 

Host,  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is 
valour,  bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  den,  I  have  as  much  mock- 
vater  as  de  Englishman.  Scurvy  jack-dog 
priest  I  By  gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears.  m 

Host,  He  will  dapper-daw  thee  tightly, 
bully. 

Caius,  Clappersle-claw  I  Vat  is  dat  ? 

Host,  That  IS,  he  will  make  thee  amends,  to 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  shall  dapper- 
de-claw  me ;  for,  bv  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host,  And  I  will  provoke  him  to  't,  or  let 
him  wag. 

Caius,  Me  tank  you  for  dat.  n 

Host,  And.  moreover,  bully, — but  first,  mas- 
ter guest,  and  Master  Page,  and  eke  Cavaleiro 
Slender,  go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 
[Aside  to  them.] 

Page,  Sir  Hueh  is  there,  is  he  ?  » 

Host.  He  is  uiere.  See  what  humour  he  is 
in:  and  I  will  bring  the  doetor  about  by  the 
fields.  Will  it  do  well? 

Shal,  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal,jand  Slen.  Adieu,  good  Master 
Doctor.  [Exeunt  Paae,  ShaL,  and  Slen.    w 

Caius.  B^  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he 
speak  for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die:  [but  first]  iweathe  thy 
impatience,  throw  cola  water  on  thy  choler,  go 
about  the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore. 
I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Anne  I^ge  [m 
is,  at  a  farm-house  a-f easting ;  and  thou  sluut 
woo  her.   Cried  game,  said  iwell  ? 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  dank  you  vor  dat.  By 
gar,  I  love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de 
good  guest,  de  earlj  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  [m 
gentlemen,  mv  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
toward  Anne  Page.  Said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  g^ar,  ^t  is  good  ;  veil  said.  100 

Host.  Let  us  wag,  then. 


Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby, 

[£3 


xeunt. 


ACT  III 

Scene  I.   [AJield  near  Frogmore.] 

Enter  Sm  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Evans.  I  pray  you  now,  good  Master  Slan- 
der's serving-man.  and  friend  Simple  bv  your 
name,  which  way  nave  vou  lookM  for  Master 
Caius,  that  calls  himself  doctor  of  physic  ? 

Sim,  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  [s 
park-ward,  every  way ;  Ola  Windsor  way,  and 
every  way  but  the  town  war. 

Evans.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you  you 
will  also  look  that  way. 


Sim.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit.]  i* 

Evans.  Pless  my  soul,  how  full  of  ohollon 
I  am,  and  trembling  of  mind  I  I  shall  be  gUd 
if  he  have  deceived  me.  How  melancholies  I 
am  !  I  win  knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's 
costard  when  I  have  good  opportnnitie«  for  th« 
ork.    Pless  my  soul  I  [Sings.]  » 

'*  To  shallow  rivers^  to  whose  faus 
Melodious  birds  sings  madrigals ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies.  » 

To  shallow"  — 
Mercy  on  me  I  I  have  a  great  dispositioiis  tu 
cry.  [Siii^.! 

'^  Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  *'  — 
"  When  as  I  sat  in  fiuaylon  '^— 
"  And  a  thousand  vagram  posies.  s    I 

To  shallow,"  etc. 

[Be-mter  Simple.] 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming ;  this  way,  Sir    | 
Hugh. 

Evans.  He 's  welcome.  fiSinj^] 

"  To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls  '^  —  1 
Heaven  prosper  the  right  I  What  weapons  h  i 
he?.  •• 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  nry  mas* 
ter.  Master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleouuu 
from  Frogmore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Evans.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else 
keep  it  in  your  arms.  * 

Enter  PAas,  Shallow,  and  Slexcbeb. 

Shal.  How  now.  Master  Parson  !  Good  mor^    | 
row,  good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the    | 
dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it 
is  wonderful. 

Slen.  [Aside.]  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page !         * 

Page.  God  save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh ! 

Evans.  God  pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake, 
all  of  von  I 

Shot.  What,  the  sword  and  the  word  I  IX) 
you  study  them  both.  Master  Parson  ?  « 

Page.  And  youthful  still  I  In  your  donblei 
and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day ! 

Evans.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Paae.  We  are  come  to  yon  to  do  a  good  of* 
fice^  Master  Parson.  ^  ^ 

Evans.  Ferv  well ;  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  .Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman, 
who,  belike  having  received  wrong  by  aome 
person,  is  at  most  odds  vrith  his  own  gravity 
and  patience  that  ever  you  saw.  u 

Snal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and 
upward ;  I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  plarr. 
gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  re- 
spect. 

Evans.  What  is  he? 

Page,  I .  think  you  know  him ;  Master 
Doctor  Caius,  the  renowned  French  physi- 
cian. CI 

Evans.  Got's  will,  and  his  nassion  (  Oi  my 
heart,  I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a 
mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why?  « 

Evans.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  HiKv 
crates  and  Galen  —  and  he  is  a  knave  besides ; 
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8  oowardly  knayo  as  yon  would  desires  to  be 
acmiamtea  withal. 

rage.  I  warrant  yon,  he 's  the  man  shonld 
figiit  with  him.  n 

3Un,  [Agide,]  O  sweet  Amie  Page ! 

Enter  Host,  Caius  [and  Buobt]. 

Shal.  It  appears  so  by  his  weapons.  Keep 
th«m  tfonder ;  here  comes  Doctor  Cains. 

Pofft,  Nay,  good  Master  Parson,  keep  in 
your  weapon.  n 

8koL  So  do  yon,  good  Master  Doctor. 

Hot(.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  qnestion. 
Let  tbem  keep  their  limbs  whole  and  hack  onr 

Cdi'in.  Ipray  yon,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  with 
T^iOT  ear.  Yherefore  Till  yon  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Evaru.  jAgide  to  Caius.]  Pray  yon,  nae  yonr 
pfttieaee.  in  good  time. 

Cam.  By  g^ar,  yon  are  de  coward,  de  Jack 
dor,  John  ape.  m 

Evans.  I  Aside  to  Caius.]  Pray  yon,  let  us 
not  be  laughing-stocks  toother  men^s  hnmonrs. 
1  denre  yon  in  friendship,  and  I  will  one  way 
or  other  make  you  amends.  [Aloud.]  I  will 
hkx  Toornrinal  abont  yonr  knave's  cogs^  [•© 
com  0  [for  missing  yonr  meetings  and  appoint- 
ments]. 


CttiMi.  Diablo  I  Jack  Rugby,  --  mine  host  de 
vtfteer,  — have  I  not  stayior  him  to  kill  him  ? 
Hm  I  not.  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ?  m 

-fiWAi.  As  I  am  a  Christians  souL  now  look 
700,  fchii  ia  the  place  appointed.  I  'II  be  judge- 
nieot  by  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Best  Peace,  I  say,  Gallia  and  Gaul.  French 
•ad  Welah^  sonl-cnrer  and  body-cnrer  I  loo 

Cofitf.  Ay,  dat  is  Terr  good ;  excellent. 

Biti,  Peace,  I  say  I  near  mine  host  of  the 
Gm«t,  Am  I  politic  f  Am  I  subtle  ?  Am  I  a 
Hachiftvd?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  No:  he 

f>v«e  me  ^ke  potions  and  the  motions,  ohall 
W  my  parson,  my  priest,  my  Sir  Hugh  ?  [i« 
^o:  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no- 
▼cniB.  [Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial:  so.] 
Gire  me  thj  hand,  celestial :  so.  Bo]^  of  art, 
I  have  decdv'd  you  both ;  I  have  directed  yon 
to  wron^  places.  Yonr  hearts  are  mighty,  fuo 
yov  akins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be 
w  israe.  Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. 
FoQow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  fol- 
low. [Exit  Most, 

S*o/.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host.  Follow,  gentle- 
DMsa.  follow.  t»« 

SUn,  [d:«tV/«.10  sweet  Anne  Page  I 

.  lExeuta  SAo/.,  Slen.,  and  Page.] 

Caxui,  Hn,  do  I  perceive  dat?  Have  you 
m^e-a  de  sot  of  us,  ba,  ha? 


Ems.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  fuo 
2^ting><«tofl^.  I  desire  you  that  we  may  be 
fiends ;  and  let  ns  knog  our  prains  together  to 
be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging 
<»mpanion,  the  host  of  the  Garter.  m 

Caius.  By  gar,  with  all  my  heart.  He  pro- 
mJM  to  bring  me  where  is  Anne  Page ;  by  gar, 
■•  deceive  me  too. 

Evans.  Well,  I  will  smite  hk  noddles.  Pray 
fira,  foDow.  [Uxeunt. 


ScEKE  II.    [A  street.] 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gal- 
lant ;  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now 
you  are  a  leader.  Whether  had  von  rather  lead 
mine  eyes,  or  eye  vour  master's  neels  ? 
^  Rob.  I  bad  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you 
like  a  man  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf.         « 

Mrs.  Pane,  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy.  Now 
I  see  you  'U  be  a  courtier. 

[Enter  Ford.] 

Ford.  Well  met.  Mistress  Page.  Whither  go 
you  ?  ^  10 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife.  Is 
she  at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  to- 

e ether,  for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your 
usbands  were  dead,  yon  two  would  marry.    i» 

Mrs.  Page,  Be  sure  of  that,  —  two  other  hus- 
bands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather- 
cock? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens 
his  name  is  mv  husband  had  him  of.  What  do 
you  call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah  I  n 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff  I 

Mrs.  Page,  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on  's 
name.  There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good 
man  and  he  I  Is  your  wife  at  home  indeed  r    » 

Ford.  Indeed  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  Byyour  leave,  sir.  I  am  sick  till 
I  see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin.] 

Ford.  Has  Page  an^ brains?  Math  he  any  [» 
eyes  ?  Hath  he  anv  thinking  ?  Sure,  the^  sleep ; 
he  hath  no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry 
a  letter  twenty  mile,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will 
shoot  point-blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces  out 
his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her  foUy  mo- 
tion and  advantac^ ;  and  now  she 's  going  to  [» 
my  wife,  and  Falstaff's  boy  with  her.  A  man 
may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind.  And 
Falstaff's  boy  with  her !  Good  plots,  they  are 
laid ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation 
together.  Well :  I  will  take  him.  then  tor-  Uo 
ture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  mod- 
esty from  the  so  seeming  Mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Act»on ; 
and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neigh- 
bours shall  cry  aim.  [Vlock  heard.]  The  clock  [«« 
gives  me  my  cue.  and  my  assurance  bids  me 
search.  There  I  shall  find  Falstaff.  I  shall  be 
rather  prais'd  for  this  than  mock'd,  for  it  is  as 
positive  as  the  earth  is  firm  that  Falstaff  is 
there.  I  will  go.  oo 

[Enter  Page,  Shaixow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugbt.] 

8hal.,  Page,  etc.  Well  met,  Master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me.  a  good  knot.  I  have  good 
cheer  at  home,  ana  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shai,  I  must  excuse  myself.  Master  Ford,  m 

jS/«9I.  And  so  must  I,  sir.  We  have  appointed 
to  dine  with  Mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not 
break  with  herformoremoney  than  I  'Uspeakof . 
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8haL  We  have  linfferM  about  a  match  be- 
tween Anne  Pa^e  and  my  oousin  Slender,  uid 
this  day  we  shall  haye  our  answer.  m 

Slen,  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father 
Paffe. 

Page,  Yon  have,  Master  Slender;  I  stand 
wholly  for  you  :  but  my  wife,  Master  Doctor, 
is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius,  Ay.be-ffar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me. 
Mynursh-a  QuicKly  tell  me  so  mush.  m 

iBost.  What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton? 
He  capers,  he  dsjicee,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he 
writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April 
and  Majr.  He  will  carry  't,  he  will  carry  H ; 
't  is  in  his  buttons ;  he  will  cariv  't.  n 

P<ige,  Not  b^  n^  consent,  i  promise  you. 
The  gentleman  is  of  no  having.  He  kept  com- 
pany with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  ne  is  of 
too  high  a  reg|ibn ;  he  knovrs  too  much.  No, 
he  shall  not  kmt  a  Knot  in  his  fortunes  with  [n 
the  finger  of  mj  substance.  H  he  take  her,  let 
him  take  her  smiply.  The  wealth  I  have  waits 
on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that 
way.  ^  » 

Ford.  I  beseech  yon  heartily,  some  of  you 
go  home  with  me  to  dinner.  Besides  your 
cheer,  you  shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you 
a  monster.  Master  Doctor,  you  shall  go;  so 
shall  you^Master  Fage ;  and  yon.  Sir  Hugh,  m 

8kal,  "WeVLj  fare  you  well.  We  shall  have 
the  freer  woomg  at  Master  Pagers. 

[Exeunt  Shal.  and  Slen, 

Coins,  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 
[Exit  Bugby.] 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  mv 
honest  knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with 
him.  [Exit.  » 

Ford.  [Aside,]  I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe- 
wine  first  with  nim ;  I  '11  make  him  dance. 
Will  you  go,  gentles? 

All,  Have  with  you  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exeunt, 

ScBNB  m.  [-4  room  in  Ford's  house,] 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Paoe. 

Mrs.  Ford,  What,  John  I  What,  Robert ! 
Mrs.  Page,  Quickly,  quickly  t  Is  the  buck- 
basket  — 
Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant.  What,  Robin,  I  say  I 

[Enter  Servants  unth  a  basket.] 

Mrs,  Page,  Come,  come,  come.  « 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Paqe.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we 
must  be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before, 
John  and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  bv  in 
the  brew-house ;  and  when  I  suddenly  call  [lo 
you,  come  forth,  and  without  any  pause  or 
staggering  take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders. 
That  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet-mead, 
and  there  emptor  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close 
by  the  Thames  side.  i* 

Mrs.  Page,  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  ha'  told  them  over  and  over ; 


they  lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  oom« 
when  yon  are  cadl^d.  \Exewnt  Servants.  » 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

[Enter  RoBCf .] 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-mosket  I 
what  news  with  you  ? 

Bob.  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  oome  in  at  your 
back-door,  Mistress  Ford,  and  requests  yoar 
company.  » 

^fr8.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-Lent,  hare 
you  been  true  to  us  ? 

Bob,  Ay,  I  'U  be  sworn.  Mv  master  know* 
not  of  your  being  here  and  hath  threatened 
to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty  if  I  tdl  [« 
you  of  it ;  for  he  swears  he  *11  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Paae.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy.  This  w- 
crecv  of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee  aod 
shall  make  thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose.  I'll 
go  hide  me.  * 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so.  Go  tell  thy  master  I  sm 
alone.  [Exit  Bobin.]  Mistress  Page,  rememb«r 
you  your  cue. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act 
it,  hiss  me.  [Exit.]  «> 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then.  We  'U  use  this  un- 
wholesome humidity,  this  gross  watery  ptim- 
pion.  We  'U  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from 
jays. 

Enter  Famtaff. 

Fal,   "  Have  I  caught "  thee,  "  my  heavenly 

t'ewel?"  Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  hare  \*> 
ivM  long  enouprh.  This  is  the  period  of  mj 
ambition.   O  this  blessed  hour  I 

Mrs,  Ford.  O  sweet  Sir  John  I 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  can-  ["^ 
not  prate.  Mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sis  u> 
mv  wish:  I  would  thy  husband  were  des<i. 
I^il  speak  it  before  the  best  lord;  I  would 
make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady.  Sir  John !  Ala6^  I 
should  be  a  pitiful  lady  I  •• 

Fal,  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  sucb 
another.  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulati* 
the  diamond.  Thou  hast  the  right  arched 
beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  shiiHirc^ 
the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admit- 
tance. 'I 

Mrs,  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John.  My 
brows  become  nothing  else;  nor  that  well 
neither.  ♦» 

Fal.  [By  the  Lord,]  thou  art  a  tyrant  to 
say  so.  Thou  wouldst  make  an  absolute  coor 
tier ;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  wouM 
give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait  in  a  M4Di- 
circled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if 
Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature  thy  friend. 
Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it.  " 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there 's  no  such 
thing  in  nie. 

Fal,  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  Let  that 
persuade  thee  there  's  something  extraordinary 
m  thee.  Come,  I  cannot  cog  and  say  thou  [» 
art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these  lispinfC 
hawthorn-buds,  tnat  come  like  women  in  roen'» 
apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in  simple 
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tinie;  I  cannot;  bat  I  love  thee,  none  bat 
thee,  and  thou  desenr^st  it.  ai 

Mn,  Ford,  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear  yoa 
love  Mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Tbon  mightst  as  weU  say  I  lore  to  walk 
hj  the  Coanter^«»te,  -which  is  as  hateful  to  me 
as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln.  •« 

Mrs,  Ford,  Well,  hearen  knows  how  I  love 
joa ;  and  yon  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I  *11  deserre  it. 

Jtfrs.  Fora,  Nay.  I  mast  tell  ^oa,  so  you  do ; 
or  else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mmd.  »i 

Bofc.rfF'jWn.J  Mistress  Ford,  Mistress  Ford  I 
here  'i  Mistreas  Pa^  at  the  door,  sweating,  and 
hloviig,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs 
•peak  with  you  presently.  m 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mri.  Ford,  Ptaj  you,  do  so ;  she 's  a  very 
tattling  woman. 

[Falstc^ff  stands  behind  the  arras, 

[Reenter  Mistress  Paoe  and  Robin.] 

What  'a  the  matter  ?  How  now  I  leo 

Mrs.  Page,  O  Mistress  Ford,  what  have  you 
oooe?  You're  sham'd,  you're  overthrown, 
yw  're  undone  for  ever  1 

m.  Ford,  What's  the  matter,  good  Mis- 

treaa  Pase  ?  loe 

Mrt.  Page,    O  well-a-day,  Mistress  Ford  I 

oaring  an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give 

him  soeh  cause  of  suspicion ! 

I&f.  Ford,  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  What  cause  of  suspicion  I  Out 

vpoo  yon  t  How  am  I  mistook  in  you  I  lu 

Mrs,  Ford,  Why,  alas,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Pa^,  Your  husband^'s  coming  hither, 

woman,  with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to 

Mffch  for  a  gefutleman  that  he  says  is  here 

■<»w  in  the  house  by  vour  consent,  to  take  [»« 

u  in  advantage  of  his  absence.  You  are  un- 

oone. 

Mrs,  Ford,   'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page,   Pray  heaven  it  oe  not  so,  that 

7WI  have  such  a  man  here,  but 't  is  most  cer- 

g«i  your  hnaband's   coming,  with  half  [i» 

y^aoaat  at  his  heels,  to  searcn  for  such  a  one. 

1  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know  youi^ 

••If  dear,  why.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  if  you 

«Te  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out. 

Be  not  amas'd,  call  all  your  senses  to  vou,  [im 

4e^ad  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your 

P»d  life  forever. 

Mr$.Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ?  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine 
own  ihame  so  much  as  his  peril.  I  had  rather  [lao 
than  a  thouaandpound  he  were  out  of  the  house. 
Mrs,  Page,  For  shame  I  never  stand  "  you 
had  rather  "  and  ^'you  had  rather."  Y'our  hus- 
haod^s  here  at  hand.  Bethink  you  of  some  con- 
^rmMsoe,  In  the  house  yon  cannot  hide  him.  [iw 
O,bow  have  you  deoeiv*d  me  t  Look,  here  is  a 
haaket.  If  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he 
nay  creep  in  here ;  ana  throw  foul  linen  upon 
hiou  as  if  it  were  rpin^  to  bucking,  or  — it  is 
^^ilting^'tiiBe  —  send  huu  by  your  two  men  to 


Mrs,  Ford,  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there. 
What  shall  I  do? 

FaL  [Coming  fonpord A  Let  me  see 't,  let  me 
see 't,  O,  let  me  see 't  t  I 'U  in,  I  'U  in.  Follow 
your  friend's  oounsel.   I  'U  in.  im 

Mrs,  Page,  What,  Sir  John  Falstaff  I  Are 
these  your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal,  I  love  thee.  Help  me  away.  Let  me 
creep  in  here.  I  '11  never  —  i«o 

[cuts  into  the  basket ;  they  put  clothes 
over  him, 

Mrs*  Page,  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy. 
Call  your  men.  Mistress  Ford.  You  dissembling 
knight! 

Mrs,  Ford,  What,  John  I  Robert  I  John  !  im 
[Exit  Bobin,] 

[Re-enter  SERVAirrs.] 

00  take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly. 
Where 's  the  cowl-staff  ?  Look,  how  you  drum- 
ble  I  Carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet- 
mead ;  quickly,  come.  i» 

[Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans.] 

Ford,  Pray  you,  come  near.  If  I  suspect 
without  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me ;  then 
let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it.  How  now  ! 
whither  bear  you  this  ?  i« 

Serv,  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

3fr*.  Ford,  Why^hat  have  you  to  do  whi- 
ther they  bear  it  ?  You  were  best  meddle  with 
buck-washing.  i« 

Ford,  Buck  I  I  would  I  could  wash  myself 
of  the  buck  I  Buck,  buck,  buck  I  Ay,  buck  ; 

1  warrant  you,  buck,  and  of  the  season  too, 
it  shall  appear.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  the  [170 
basket,]  Gentlemen,  I  have  dream'd  to-night ; 
I  'U  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys.  Ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek, 
find  out.  I  'U  warrant  we  'U  unkennel  the  fox. 
Let  me  stop  this  way  first.  [Locking  the  door.] 
So,  now  uncape.  iw 

Page,  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented.  You 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford*  True,  Master  Page.  Up,  gentlemen; 
you  shall  see  sport  anon.  Follow  me,  gentle- 
men. ^  ^  [Jt!xit.]  iM 

Evaris,  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and 
jealousies. 

Caius,  ^  By  gar,  't  is  no  the  fashion  of  France ; 
it  is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Pa^e,  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the 

issue  of  his  search.  im 

[Exeunt  Page,  Caius,  and  Evans.] 

Mrs,  Page,  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency 
in  this? 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  know  not  which  pleases  me 
better,  that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir 
John.  iw 

Mrs,  Page,  What  a  taking  was  he  in  when 
your  husband  ask'd  who  was  in  the  bas- 
ket! 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have 
need  of  washing,  so  throwing  him  into  the 
water  will  do  him  a  benefit.  i»« 

Mrs.  Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I 
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would  all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same 
distress. 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  think  mv  hosband  hath  some 
special  suspicion  of  FaJstaff^s  beins:  here; 
for  I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  [mo 
till  now. 

Mrs,  Page,  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  toy  that ;  and 
we  will  vet  have  more  tricks  with  FahitafP. 
His  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medi- 
cine. SM 

Mrs,  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  car- 
rion, Mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his 
throwing  into  the  water;  and  give  him  an- 
other h<q>e,  to  betray  him  to  another  punish- 
ment? 

Mrs,  Page,  We  will  do  it.  Let  him  be 
sent  for  to-morrow,  eight  o^olock,  to  have 
amends.  no 

[Reenter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sm  Hugh 

EvAliS.] 

Ford,  I  cannot  find  him.  Biay  be  the  knave 
braggM  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page,  [Aside  to  Mrs,  Ford.]  Heard 
you  that? 

Mrs.  Ford,  You  use  me  well,  Master  Ford, 
do  you  ?  ne 

Ford,  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Heaven  make  you  better  than 
your  dionghts  I 

Ford.  Amen!  »o 

Mrs.  Page,  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong. 
Master  Ford. 

Ford,  Ajj  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Evans,  it  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house, 
and  in  the  chambers,  and  m  the  coffers,  ana 
in  the  preesea,  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the 
day  of  judgement !  ^  «t 

Caius,   By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  there  ia  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie.  Master  Ford!  are  you  not 
ashamM?  What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests 
this  imagination?  I  would  not  ha'  your  [sso 
distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

Ford.  'T  is  my  fault,  Master  Page.  I  suffer 
for  it.  .  .      *** 

Evans.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience. 
Your  wife  is  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires 


come,  walk  in  the  Park.  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me.  I  will  hereafter  make  known  to  you  [mo 
why  I  have  done  this.  Come,  wife;  come, 
Mistress  Page.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  pray 
heartily,  paraon  me. 

Page,  Let 's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me, 
we 'U  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  [«« 
morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast :  after,  we  'U 
a-birding  together.  I  have  a  fine  hawk  tor  the 
bush.   Shall  it  be  so? 

Ford,   Ainrihing. 

Evans,  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in 
the  companv.  »i 

Caius,  If  dere  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a 
the  turd. 

Ford,  Pray  you,  go.  Master  Page. 


Evans,  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to- 
morrow on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host.        « 

Caius,  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  with  all  mj 
heart  I 

Evans,  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and 
his  mockeries  I  [Exeunt.  » 

Scene  IV.   [A  room  in  Pagers  house.] 
Enter  Fenton  and  Aitne  Page. 

Fent,  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love, 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne,  Alas,  how  then  ? 

Fent,  Why,  thou  must  be  thyielf. 

He  doth  object  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gallM  with  my  ex- 
pense, * 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ;^ 
And  tells  me  't  is  a  thing  imjKWsible 
I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  property.              " 

Anne,  Mav  be  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come! 
Albeit  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  AniHf ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  valae  u 
Than  stamps  in  gold  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  H  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Grentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  sir. 
If  opportunity^  and  humblest  suit  » 

Cannot  attain  it,  why,  then,  —  hark  you  hith»  1 
[They  converse  apart.] 

[Enter  Sbxiajo^,    Slender,   and  Mistek* 
Quickly.] 

Shal.  Break  their  talk.  Mistress  Quickly. 
My  kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I  'U  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on  't.  'Slid, 
't  is  but  venturing.  ^ 

Shal.   Be  not  dismay 'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismar  me.  I  o«r« 
not  for  that,  but  that  I  am  afeara. 

Quick,  Hark  ye ;  Master  Slender  would  sptsk 
a  word  with  you.  * 

Anne.   I  come  to  him.   [Aside.]  This  is  my 
father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome    in    three  hundred    pounds 
a-year! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you.  » 

Snal.  She's  coming;  to  her,  cob.  O  boy. 
thou  hadst  a  father  I 

Slen.  I  had  a  father.  Mistress  Anne;  my 
uncle  can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him.  Pray  ycm, 
uncle,  tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my 
father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  xitt- 
cle.  « 

Shal,  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  do  ^  as  well  as  I  love  any 
woman  in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal,  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentle- 
woman.  a 
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SUn.  Aj,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  longr* 
tiil  under  the  deg^ree  of  a  squire. 

Skal,  He  will  make  yon  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pooDdfl  jointure.  00 

Anne,  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
hinuetf. 

Shd.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  thank 

r)n  for  that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz. 
'11  leave  von.  m 

Anne.  Now,  Master  Slender,  — 

SUn,  Now,  good  Mistress  Anne,  — 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

SUn,  Uy  will  I  'Od's  heartlings,  that 's  a 
pr«ttv  iest  indeed !  I  ne'er  made  m^  will  yet,  I 
thaaik  heaven.  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  crea- 
ture, I  give  heayen  praise*  «i 

Anne.  I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would 
JOB  with  me  ? 

Slen.  Tmljr,  for  mine  own  part.  I  would 
little  or  nothmg  with  you.  Your  father  and  Jm 
nij  uncle  hath  mnde  motions.  If  it  be  my  luck, 
io ;  if  not,  haroy  man  be  his  dole  I  They  can 
toQ  yoQ  how  Uunss  go  better  than  I  can.  You 
miy  ask  your  f  atner ;  here  he  comes.  to 

[Enter  Paoe  and  Mistbbss  Page.] 

Page.  Now,    Master   Slender.    Love  him, 
daughter  Anne. 
Why,  how  now  I  What  does  Master  Fenton 

here? 
Ton  wrong  me,  sir,   thus  still  to  haunt  my 

honse.^ 
I  tdd  yoQ,  sir,  niy  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
rent.  Nay,    Master    Page,    be    not    impa- 
tient, n 
Mr$.  Page.  Good  Master  Fenton,  come  not 

to  mv  child. 
^0^.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
Ijfftf.  Sir,  win  you  hear  me  ? 
-ro^  No,  good  Master  Fenton. 

Oxne,  Master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender,  in. 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  Master  Fen- 
ton.       [Exeunt  Page^  ^tud. ,  and  Slen.]  •© 
Qitick.  Speak  to  Mistress  Page. 
Pent.  Good  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love 
your  daughter 
ui  mush  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Pvforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  man- 

nets, 
I  most  advance  the  colours  of  my  love  m 

^M  not  retire.   Let  me  have  your  good  will. 
Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to 

yond  fool. 
Mm.  Page,  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  bet- 

t«r  husband. 
Owdfc.  That 's  my  master.  Master  Doctor. 
Anne,  Alas,  I  haa  rather  be  set  quick  i*  the 
€arth  »o 

Aad  bowPd  to  death  with  turnips  I 
Mre.  Page,   €V>me,    trouble     not    yourself. 
Gooa  Master  Fenton, 
[▼ill  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy. 
My  daogliter  will  I  question  how  she  loves 

Aajl  as  I  nod  hen-,  so  am  I  affected.  m 

^  then  farewell,  sir ;  she  mnst  needs  go  in. 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 


Fent,   FarewelL  gentle   mistress;   farewell. 
Nan.  [Exeunt  Mrs,  Page  and  ^nn^.J 

Quick,  This  is  my  doing,  now.  "  Nay,"  said 
I,  will  yon  oast  away  your  child  on  a  fool, 
and  a  physician?  Look  on  Master  Fen-  [im 
ton.^'  This  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once 
to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.  There  ^s  for  thy 
pains.  104 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  for- 
tune !  [Exit  Fenton.]  A  kind  heart  he  hath. 
A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water 
for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would  my 
master  had  Mistress  Anne  ^  or  I  would  Mas- 
ter Slender  had  her;  or,  m  sooth,  I  would 
Master  Fenton  had  her.  I  will  do  what  I  [uo 
can  for  them  all  three  ;  for  so  I  have  promis  d, 
and  I  ^U  be  as  good  as  my  word  ;  but  speciously 
for  Master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  01  another 
errand  to  Sir  John  Falstan  from  m^  two  mis- 
tresses. What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it  I         us 

[Exit. 

Scene  V.  fll  room  in  the  Garter  Inn.] 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolph. 

Fal.   Bardolph,  I  say  I 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack.  Put  a 
toast  in  't.  [Exit  Bard?]  Have  I  liv'd  to  be 
carried  in  a  basket,  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  [^ 
Thames  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal? 
Well,  if  I  be  servM  such  another  trick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butterM,  and 
give  thena  to  a  do^  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The 
rogrues  slided  me  into  the  river  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  would  have  drown'd  a  blind  [10 
bitch's  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter ;  and  vou 
may  know  d^  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  sinking.  H  the  bottom  were  as 
deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drown'd,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow, — a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  [u 
swells  a  man :  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have 
been  when  I  nad  been  swell'd  I  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

[Be-enter  Bardolph,  unth  sack.] 

Bard.  Here 's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak 
with  vou.  " 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly 's  as  cold  as  if  I 
had  swallow'd  snowballs  for  pills  to  cool  the 
reins.  Call  her  in.  s^ 

Bard,  Come  in,  woman ! 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick,  By  your  leave;  I  cry  you  mercy. 
GKve  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me 
a  ^ttle  of  sack  finely.^  »^ 

Bard,  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal,  Simple  of  itself.  I'll  no  pullet-sperm 
in  my^  brewage.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship 
from  Mistress  Ford.  ^ 
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Fal.  Bfistreas  Ford  I  Ihavehadfordenoufh. 
I  was  thrown  into  the  ford ;  I  haye  my  belly 
fnUofford. 

Quick,  Alas  the  day  1  Good  heart,  that  -was 
not  her  fault.  She  does  so  take  on  with  her 
men ;  they  mistook  their  erection.  ^  41 

Fed,  So  did  I  mine,  to  bnild  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise. 

Quick,  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it 
would  yearn  TOUT  heart  to  see  it.^  Her  husr  [« 
band  goes  this  morning  a-birding.  She  de- 
sires you  once  more  to  come  to  her  between 
eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly.  She  *11  make  you  amends,  I  warrant 
you.  • 

Fal,  WeU,  I  will  visit  her.  Tell  her  so ;  and 
bid  her  think  what  a  man  is.  Liet  her  consider 
his  frailty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick,  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.  Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st 
thou  ? 

Qiiick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir.  m 

Fal,  WeD,  be  gone.  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick,  Peace  be  with  you,  ht.  [Exit, 

Fal,  I  marvel  I  hear  not  01  Master  Brook; 
he  sent  me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his 
money  well.  O,  here  he  comes.  «o 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford,  Bless  vou,  sir! 

Fal.  Now,  Master  Brook,  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  paasM  between  me  and  Ford's 
wife? 

Ford,  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  busi- 
ness. M 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you. 
I  was  at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed 
me. 

Ford,  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal,  Very  ill-favouredlv.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Dia  she  change  her  de- 
termination ?  70 

Fal.  No,  Master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking 
comnto  her  husband.  Master  Brook,  awelling 
in  a  continual  'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me 
in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  aiter  we  had 
embracM,  kiss'd,  protested,  ana,  as  it  were, 
spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his  [n 
heels  a  raoble  of  his  companions,  thither  pro- 
voked and  instigated  by  nis  distemper,  and, 
forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's 
love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ?  «o 

Fal,  While  I  was  there. 

Ford,  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could 
not  find  you  ? 

Fa/,  xou  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  comes  in  one  Mistress  Page ;  gives  [» 
intelligence  of  Ford's  approach;  and,  in  her 
invention  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they 
convey'd  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford,  A  buck-basket  I  » 

Fal,  [By  the  Lord,]  a  buck-basket!  Ramm'd 
me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul 
stockings,  greasy  napkins ;  that.  Master  Brook, 
there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villanous 
smell  that  ever  offended  nostril. 


Ford,  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ?  x 

Fal,  Nay,  you  shall  hear.  Master  Brook, 
what  I  have  suffer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to 
evil  for  your  good.  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the 
basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds, 
were  call'd  forth  by  their  mistress  to  carry  me 
in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet^ane.  [v* 
Tliev  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jetl- 
ous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  sskM 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their 
basket.  I  ouak'd  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic 
knave  woula  have  search'd  it ;  but  fate^  or-  [u* 
daining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
WeU,  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  awav  went 
I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  Mjuf 
ter  Brook.  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  sevenl 
deaths ;  first,  an  intolerable  fnght,  to  be  de-  {^^ 
tected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next, 
to  be  compass  d,  like  a  good  bilbo^  in  me  cv* 
cumf  erence  of  a  peck,  nilt  to  pomt,  heel  to 
head :  and  then,  to  be  stopp'd  in,  like  a  sttoax 
distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  frettM 
in  their  own  grease.  Thinx  of  tiiat,  —  a  man  [^ 
of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that,  —  that  am  u 
subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw, — ^^it  Was  a  miracle  to 
scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this 
batn,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stew'd  in  ^ 
grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish^  to  be  thrown  into  toe 
lliamee,  and  cool'd,  flowing  hot,  in  that  surgt, 
like  a  horse-shoe ;  think  of  that,  —  hissing  hot, 
—  Uiink  of  that.  Master  Brook.  »«• 

Ford,  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  ,sorry  that 
for  my  sake  you  have  suffer'd  all  this.  My  snit 
then  IS  desperate  ;  you  'U  undertake  her  no 
more? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into 
Etna,  as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will 
leave  her  thus.  Her  husband  is  this  mom-  ["• 
ii^  gone  a-birding.  I  have  received  from  ber 
another  embassy  of  meeting.  'Twizt  ei^t  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  Master  Brook. 

Ford,  'T  is  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal,  la  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my^  [» 
appointment.  Come  to  me  at  your  convenient 
leisure,  and  yon  shall  know  how  I  speed  ;  and 
the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  wi^  your  en- 
joying her.  Adieu.  Ton  shall  have  her,  Msa- 
t«r  Brook.  Master  Brook,  you  ahaU  cuckold 
Ford.  [Exit.  »« 

Ford,  Hum  I  ha  I  is  this  a  vision  ?  Is  tha 
a  dream  ?  Do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake ! 
awake.  Master  Ford  I  there 's  a  hole  made  in 
your  best  coat,  Master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be 
married  I  This 't  is  to  have  linen  and  buck-ba** 
kets  !  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I  (»*? 
am.  I  will  now  take  the  lecher  ;^  he  is  at  my 
house ;  he  cannot  scape  me ;  't  is  imposaible 
he  should.  He  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny 
purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  but,  lest  the  devd 
that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  [im 
impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot 
avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  wonld  not  shall  not  make 
me  tame.  If  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad. 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me:  I'll  be  hum 
mad.  tu 

[-Extr. 
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ACT  IV 

Scene  I.  [A  street,] 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  Mistbess  Quickly, 
and  WiUAAM. 

Mrt.  Page.  Is  he  at  Master  Ford's  already, 
tJiink'rtthoa? 

Qindk.  Sure  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presently. 
But,  truly,  he  is  Tery  courageoiis  mad  about  his 
tfaroviog  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires 
yon  to  come  suddenly.  « 

MfuFage.  I  '11  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I  'U 
but  bring  my  yonn|^  man  here  to  school. 

[Enter  Sib  Hugh  Evans.] 

Look,  ^here  his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playingp- 
da^,  I  me.  How  now,  Sir  Hugh  !  no  school  to- 
d«7?  ,0 

EwMi.  No ;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys 
leaTe  to  phiy. 

Qmdc,  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 


MT$.  Page.  Sir  Hngh,  my  husband  says  my 
ion  ivofits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book,  [is 
I  pray  yon,  ask  lum  some  questions  in  his  acci- 
oenoe. 

Evant,  Come  hilher,  William ;  hold  up  your 
head ;  come. 

3fr«.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah,  hold  up  your 
be*i.  Answer  ^our  master,  be  not  afraid.      » 

EwM,  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in 
noutt? 

Wit.  Two. 

Qind:.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been 
()Be  Bimiber  more,  because  they  say,  **  'Od  's 


E/tan».  Peace  your  tattlings!  What  is 
"fiir,"  William? 

Witt.  Pulcher. 

Qwd;.  Polecats!  There  are  fairer  things 
utu  polecats,  sure.  so 

Evam.  You  are  a  rery  simplicity  'oman.  I 
l^y  yon,  peace.  What  is  lapi$.  WiUiam  ? 

Wlu,  A  stone. 

Evant,  And  what  is  "a  stone,"  William? 

Will  A  peeble.  « 

EtoMs.  No,  it  is /opiff.  I  pray  you,  remember 
nyoorprain. 

Wm,  Lams. 

Evans,  lliat  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he, 
WiUiam,  diat  does  lend  articles  ?  40 

Wm,  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun, 
and  be  thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativoj 
ucJiachoc. 

Emng.  NominativOy  Aij^,  Aay,  hog ;  pray  you, 
"wk  ,•  genitivo,  fmjus.  Well,  what  is  your  ao- 
cuatiTe  case?  «• 

WiU.  AecusativOy  hinc. 
J^^fMs.  I  pray  you,  haye  your  remembrance, 
cvild.  Aecus€UttfOi  hing,  hang,  hog, 

Qnek,  **  Haag^hog ''  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I 
*»nuityoii.  « 

Evans.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What 
"t&e  focatsve  case,  William  ? 

Wai.  O,  —  vocativo,  O, 

Evans.  Remember,    William ;    focative   is 


Qiiidb.  And  that 's  a  good  root. 

Evans,  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs,  Poge.  Peace  I 

Evans,  What  is  your  genitiTe  case  plural, 
William?  m 

Will,  GenitiTe  case? 

Evans,  Aj., 

Will,  GenitiYe,  horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick,  Vengeance  of  Jennr's  case  I  Fie  on 
her  I  Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a 
whore.  6b 

Evans,  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick,  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such 
words.  He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack, 
which  thev  'U  do  fast  enough  of  themselves, 
and  to  call  **  horum,"  —  fie  upon  you  I  to 

Evans,  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  Hast  thou 
no  understandings  for  thy  cases  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  Chris- 
tian creatures  as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs,  Page.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace.  w 

^  Evans,  Show  me  now,  Williun,  some  declen- 
sions of  your  pronouns. 

Will,  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Evans,  It  is  qai,  qua,  quod:  if  you  forget 
your  outes,  your  quas,  and  your  quods,  yon  [m 
must  bepreeches.  Go  your  ways,  and  play ;  go. 

Mrs,  Page,  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I 
thought  he  was. 

Evans.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Fare- 
well, Mistress  Page.  ss 

Mrs,  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Eont 
Sir  Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy.  Come,  we  stay 
too  long.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IL  [A  room  in  Ford^s  house.] 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Misthess  Ford. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten 
up  my  sufferance.  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in 
your  love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's 
breadth ;  not  only,  Mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple 
office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  [s 
complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you 
sure  of  your  husband  now  r 

Mrs,  Ford,   He 's  a-birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  [Within,]  What,  ho,  gossip 
Ford!  What,  hoi  w 

Mrs,  Ford,  Step  into  the  ehamber,  Sir  John. 
[Exit  FaUtqfT.] 
[Enter  Mistress  Page.] 

Mrs.  Paqe,  How  now,  sweetheart  I  who 's  at 
home  besides  yourself  ? 

Mrs,  Ford,   Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mm.  Page.  Indeed !     ^  « 

Mrs,  Ford,  No,  certainly.  [Aside  to  her.] 
Speak  louder. 

Mrs.  Page,  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Why?  *o 

Mrs.  Paqe,  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is 
in  his  old  lines  again.  He  so  takes  on  yonder 
with  my  husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married 
mankind;  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of 
what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  bimets  him- 
self on  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Peer  out,  peer  [« 
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oat  I"  that  any  madneM  I  eTer  yet  beheld 
seemed  but  tamenesB,  civility,  and  patience,  to 
this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now.  I  am  glad  the 
fat  knidbt  is  not  here. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ?       » 

Mrs,  Paqe.  Of  none  but  him :  and  swears  he 
was  carried  ont,  the  last  time  he  search'd  for 
him,  in  a  basket ;  protests  to  my  husband  he  is 
now  here,  and  hatn  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of 
their  company  from  their  sporty  to  make  an> 
other  experiment  of  his  suspicion.  But  I  [» 
am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here.  Now  he  shall 
see  nis  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford,  How  near  is  he.  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  Hard  by ;  at  street  end.  He  will 
be  here  anon.  «i 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  am  undone !  The  knight  is 
here. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he  ^s  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are 
you !  —  Away  with  him,  away  wiih.  him  I  Bet- 
ter shame  than  murder.  «« 

Mrs.  Ford,  Which  wav  should  he  go  ?  How 
should  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  tlie 
basket  again  ? 

[Re-enter  Falstaff.] 

Fal,  No,  I  'U  come  no  more  i'  the  basket. 
May  I  not  go  out  ere  he  come  ?  n 

Mrs,  Page,  Alas,  three  of  Master  Ford's 
brothers  watch  the  aoor  with  pistols,  that  none 
shall  issue  out :  otherwise  you  might  slip  away 
ere  he  came.  But  what  make  you  here  r         » 

Fal,  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  '11  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs,  Ford,  There  they  always  use  to  dis- 
charge their  birdii^pieces.  Creep  into  the 
kiln-hole. 

Fal,  Where  is  it?  » 

Mrs,  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  co£Per,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault, 
but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance 
of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note. 
There  is  no  hiding  you  in  the  house.  es 

Fal,  I '11  go  out  then. 


[Mrs,  Page,]  If    you    go  ont  in  your  own 
emblanoe,  you  die.  Sir  Jc' 
ont  disgruis'd-^ 


semblance,  you  die,  Sir  John.  Unless  yon  go 


Mrs,  Ford,  How  might  we  disgniise  him  ?   to 

Mrs,  Page,  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not  I  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  other- 
wise he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a 
kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something.  Any 
extremity  rather  than  a  mischief.  ^ 

Mrs,  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman 
of  Brainford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs,  Page,  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him. 
She 's  as  big  as  he  is ;  and  there 's  her 
thrumm'd  hat  and  her  muffler  too.  Run  up,  [m> 
Sir  John. 

Mrs,  Ford,^  Go,  eo,  sweet  Sir  John.  Mistress 
Pi^e  and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  auick  I  we  'U  come  dress 

you  straight.  Put  on  tne  gown  the  while.       w 

[Exit  Falstqf,] 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  would  my  husband  would  meet 


him  in  this  shape.  He  cannot  abide  the  old 
woman  of  Brainford.  He  swears  she's  a  witofa; 
forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath  threat'ned  u* 
beat  her.  • 

Mrs,  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  hus- 
band's cudigel,  and  ihe  devil  guide  his  cudgel 
afterwards! 

Mrs.  Ford,  But  is  my  husband  coining? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  aod 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  ne  hath  had 
intelligenee.  * 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  'U  try  that ;  for  I  'U  appoint 
my  men  to  carry  the  basket  a^n,  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Paae,  Nay,  but  he  'U  be  here  presently. 
Let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Bnufi- 
ford.  '* 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  'U  first  direct  my  men  vh« 
they  shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  np;  1*11 
brin^  linen  for  him  straight.  [Exit.] 

m's*  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet  I  W« 
cannot  misuse  him  enough.  ^ 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  Ho, 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too. 
We  do  not  act  that  oiten  jest  and  laugh ; 
'T  is  old,  but  true.  Still  swine  eats  all  the  draff. 

[Fieretder  Mistbess  Fobd  with  two  Sebtafts.] 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again 
on  your  shoulders.  Your  master  is  hard  at  [>'' 
door.  If  he  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  hin*. 
Quickly,  dispatch.  [Exit,] 

1,  8erv,  Come,  oome,  take  it  up. 

2.^  Serv,  Pray  neaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight 
again.  *^ 

1,  Serv,  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  «> 
much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow  [Caiub],  and  !^I» 
Hugh  Evaics. 

Ford,  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  Master  Pftpe, 
have  you  any  way  then,  to  nnfool  me  again? 
Set  down  the  basket,  villain  I  Somebody  call  [^ 
my  wife.  Touth  in  a  basket  I  O  you  pandcrlj 
rascals  I  there 's  a  knot,  a  ging?  a  pack,  a  oonr 
spiracy  afipainst  me.  Now  sh^  tne  devil  l>« 
sham'd.  What,  wife,  I  say  1  Come,  come  forth ! 
Behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching  I  i^ 

Page,  Why,  this  passes,  Master  Ford.  You 
are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  most  h« 
pinion'd. 

Evans,  Why,  this  is  lunatics  I  This  is  maii 
as  a  mad  dog  I  ^^ 

8hcU,  Indeed,  Master  Ford,  this  is  not  w«Il 
indeed. 

Ford,  So  say  I  too,  sir. 

[Re-enter  Mistress  Ford.] 

Come  hither.  Mistress  Ford ;  Mistress  Ford,  th» 
honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  vir-  [^^ 
tuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband  I  I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness  you  do. 
if  you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty.  **^* 
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fofd.  Well  said,  brazen-face  I  hold  it  out. 
Come  forth,  girrah  I 

\F^iiM  clothes  out  qf  the  biuket*] 

Pagt,  ThiapasBesr 

Mrs,  Ford,  Are  you  not  asham'd  ?  Let  the 
doUiet  alone.  i«* 

Fon/.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Evans,  'Tk  unreasonable!  Will  yon  take 
up  Toor  vif e'g  dothes  ?  Gome  away. 

F^d,  Bnapty  die  basket,  I  say  I 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  man,  why  ?  no 

Ford,  lilaster  i^^^,  as  I  am  a  man,  there 
WM  one  ooDveVd  out  of  my  house  vesterday  in 
this  buket.  Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ? 
In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is.  My  intellierence 
istrae;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable.  PIuck  me 
out  iD  the  Unen.  im 

Mrs.  Ford,  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall 
die  a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

8hH.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  Master 
Ford ;  this  wrongs  you .  i«i 

Evans.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not 
jf^om  the  im aginations  of  your  own  heart. 
Tius  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for.         i«b 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one 
time.  If  I  finid  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour 
w  my  octremity,  let  me  forever  be  jrour  table- 
Wt  Let  them  say  of  me,  **As  jealous  as 
Ford,  thatsearohM  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  [ito 
"Tfe'a  leman."  Satisfy  me  once  more;  once 
»n«je  search  with  me. 

•KTi.  Ford.  What,  ho.  Mistress  Page !  come 
^w  ud  the  old  woman  down ;  my  husband 
viU  eom^  into  the  chamber.  iTe 

^d.  Old  woman  I  What  old  woman  *s  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of 
oniaford.  ii» 

Pord.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening 
<n»«Mi !  Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She 
«ffli«  of  errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  sample 
jaj ;  we  do  not  know  what 's  brought  to  pass 
•nwCT  the  profession  of  fortnne^teDing.  She 
ww-ks  by  charms,  bv  spells,  by  the  figure ; 
^  such  daubery  as  this  is  bwond  our  ele-  [im 
weot;  we  know  nothing.  Gome  down,  you 
^^ij^  jou  hag,  you  ;  come  down,  I  say  I 
^*«.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband  I 
'^^  ^ntlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old 


Rt-oitr  Falstaft  disguised  like  an  old  wo- 
man^ and  Mmtrbss  Paob  with  him, 

,Xrs.  Page,  Come,  Mother  Prat;  come, 
vneme  your  hand. 

Ford,  1*11  prat  her.  Out  of  my  door,  you 
•ttch,  yon  hag,  you  bauzgage,  you  polecat,  you 
(•wyw!  out,  out!  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  [im 
fortwie-tell  you  I 

\Ford  beats  him,  and  he  runs  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  yon  not  asham'd  ?  I  think 
y«o  have  Inll'd  the  poor  woman. 

Mri.  Ford,  Nay,  he  will  do  it.  'T  is  a 
C^y  credit  for  you.  «» 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 


Evans,  By  Tea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is 
a  witch  indeed.  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a 
great  peard.  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  his 
muffler.  ms 

Ford,  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  be- 
seech you,  folh>w ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my 
jealousy.  If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never 
trust  me  when  I  oi>en  a^ain. 

Page.  Let 's  obey  his  humour  a  little  fur- 
ther. Come,  gentlemen.  ut 
[Exeunt  [Ford,  Page,  Shal,,  Caius, 
and  Evans], 

Mrs,  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  meet  piti- 
fully. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did 
not ;  he  beat  him  most  nnpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs,  Page,  1  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallow'd  [tie 
and  hung  o'er  the  altar.  It  hath  done  merito- 
rious service. 

Mrs,  Ford.  What  think  you?  May  we, 
with  the  warrant  of  womanhood  and  the  wit- 
ness of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  wiUi  any 
further  revenge  ?  s» 

Mrs.  P<we,  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is, 
snre^  soar'd  out  of  him.  If  the  devil  have  him 
not  m  f ee-simnle,  wi^  fine  and  recovery,  he 
will  never,  I  tliink,  in  the  way  of  waste,  at- 
tempt us  again.  zsr 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how 
we  have  serv'd  him  ?  tn 

Mrs.  Page,  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but 
to  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's 
brains.  If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the 
poor  unvirtuous  f at  knig^ht  shall  be  any  further 
afflicted,  we  two  will  soil  be  the  ministers,  sm 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  'U  warrant  they  '11  have  him 
publicly  sham'd :  and  methinks  there  would 
be  no  period  to  tne  jest,  should  he  not  be  pub- 
licly sham'd. 

Mrs.  Paae,  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then  ; 
shape  it.  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  **o 

[Exeunt. 

SoEKB  in.  [A  room  in  the  Oarter  Inn,] 
Enter  Host  and  Babdolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Carman  desires  to  have  three 
of  your  horses.  The  Duke  himself  wiU  be  to- 
morrow at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet 
him.  * 

Host,  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so 
secretly  ?  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let 
me  speak  with  the  gentlemen.  They  si>eak 
English? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you.  » 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses:  but  I  '11 
make  them  pay,  I  '11  sauce  them.  They  have 
had  my  houses  a  week  at  command.  1  have 
tum'd  away  my  other  guests.  They  must  come 
off  ;  1 11  sauce  them.  X)ome.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNB  IV.   [A  room  in  Ford^s  house.] 

Enter  Paoe,  Fobd,  Mistress  Page,  Mibtbkss 
Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Evans.  'T  is  one  of  the  best  discretions  of  a 
'oman  as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 
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Page,  And  did  he  send  yon  both  these  let- 
ters at  an  instant  ? 
Mrs,  PtuK'  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,     s 
Ford,    Pardon   me,    wife.    Henceforth  do 
what  thon  wUt. 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  snn  with  cold 
Than  thee  with  wantonness.  Now  doth  thy 

honour  stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  *T  is  well,  't  is  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  u 

As  in  offence. 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward*  Let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meetins"  with  this  old  fat  f eUow,     u 
Wnere  we  may  take  him  and  disgrace  him  for 
it. 
Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they 

spoke  of. 
Page,  How?  To   send  him^  word  they'll 
meet  him  in  the  park  at  midnight  ?  Fie,  fie  I 
he  '11  nerer  come.  m 

Evans.  Tou  say  he  has  been  thrown  in  the 
rivers  and  has  been  grievously  peaten  as  an  old 
'oman.  Methinks  there  should  be  terrors  in 
him  that  he  should  not  come;  methinks  his 
flesh  is  punished :  he  shall  have  no  desires. 
Page,  So  think  I  too.  u 

Mrs.  Ford,  Devise  but  how  yon  'U  use  him 
when  he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 
Mrs,  Page,  There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that 
Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight,     so 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragged 

horns: 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the 

cattle. 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes 

a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit,  and  well  you 
know  8s 

The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
ReceivM  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 
Page,  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that 
do  fear  m 

In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us 
[Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his 
head]. 
Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  '11 
^  come ; 
And  in  this  shape  when  yon  have  brought  him 

thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  What  is  your 
plot?  « 

Mrs.  Page,  That  likewise  have  we  thought 
upon,  and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter  and  my^  little  son 
And  three  or  four  more  of  dieir  growdi  we  'U 
dress 


Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and 

white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  headi,  •> 
And  rattles  in  their  hancfs.  Upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  nom  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  sonff.  Upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amase&ess  will  fly.  c 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about 
And,  f  airv-like.  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight, 
And  ask  him  wnv,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  profane. 

[Mrs.]  Ford.        And  till  he  tell  the  tmth,  * 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound 
And  bum  mm  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs,  Page.  The  trath  being  knoirn. 

We  'U  all  present  ourselves^  dis-hom  me  qnrit 
And  mock  him  home  to  Wmdsor. 

Ford,  The  children  mwt 

Be  practis'd    well  to  this,  or  they'll  neV 

do 't.  ,      • 

Evans.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  be- 
haviours ;  and  I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apei  alto, 
to  bum  the  knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  ,be  excellent.  I  '11  go  aixi 
buv  them  vizards.  =* 

Mrs,  Page.  lAj  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all 
the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page,  That  silk  wiU  I  go  buy.   [Aside.]  Aad 
in  that  time 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away 
And  marr^  her  at  Eton.  Go  send  to  Falstaff 
straight.  ' 

Ford.  Nay,  I  'U  to  him  again  in  name  of 
Brook. 
He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose.  Sure,  he  'U  come- 

Mrs,  Page.  Fear  not  you  that.  Go  gel  m 
{iroperties 
And  triclong  for  our  fairies. 

Evans.  Let  us  about  it.    It  is  admirable 

pleasures  and  f  ery  honest  knaveries.  ^ 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Ewms.i 

Mrs,  Page.  Go,  Mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford.] 
I  'U  to  the  doctor ;  he  hath  m^  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Pa^.    ^ 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idioi ; 
And  he  my  husbana  best  of  all  affects. 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court.  He,  none  but  he,  shall  haT* 

her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier   come  to 
crave  her.  [Exit,]  ** 

Scene  V.  [A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn.] 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boorf 
What,  thick-skin?  Speak,  breathe,  disouii; 
brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim,  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sff 
John  Falstaff^from  Master  Slender.  / 

Host,  There's  hia  chamber,  his  house,  bis 
castle,  his  standing-bed  and  trackle-bed;  *tii 
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Minted  aboat  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal, 
rah  ftod  new.  Qo  knock  and  call ;  he  *11  speak 
like  an  Anthropophaginian  onto  thee.  Knock, 
I  aaj.  11 

Stm,  There  'a  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman, 
gone  op  into  his  chamber.  I  ^U  be  so  bold  as 
stav,  nr,  till  she  come  down.  I  come  to  speak 
witn  W^deed.  u 

Bott.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  The  knight  may 
be  fobbU  I'll  call.  Bully  knight!  bully  Sir 
Mn!  sneak  from  thy  lungs  military.  Artthou 
there?  It  is  thine  host,  thine  Eohesian,  calls. 

FaL  [Above.]  How  now,  mine  noet?  m 

Hod.  Here 's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the 
oomiq;  down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  de- 
iceod,  bally,  let  her  descend  ;  my  chambers  are 
hoaonrable.  Fie  I  privacy?  fief 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fai.  There  was^  mine  host,  an  old  fat 
voinan  even  now  with  me ;  but  she  *s  gone.    « 

Sim,  Pray  jron,  sir,  was  't  not  the  wise 
vaman  of  Brainf  OTd  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  mussel-shell.  What 
woold  you  with  her  ?  » 

Sim,  My  master,  sir,  my  Master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  go  thorough  the  streets^  to 
know,  sir,  whether  one  Nvm,  sir,  that  beguil'd 
him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain  or  no. 

FaL  I  spake  with  the  old  Woman  about  it.  as 

Sim,  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal,  Marrv,  she  says  that  the  very  same  man 
that  beguil'a  master  Slender  of  his  chain  coz- 
en'd  him  of  it-  » 

Sim,  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
Vaman  herself.  I  had  other  things  to  have 
spoken  with  her  too  from  him. 

Fal,  What  are  they  ?  Let  us  know. 

ffptt.  Ay,  oome ;  quick. 

^isi.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir.  *i 

Hoa,  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim»  Why,  air,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
Niitre»  Anne  Page;  to  know  if  it  were  my 
nurter's  fortune  to  have  her  or  no. 

FoL  T  ia,  H  is  his  fortune.  » 

Sin,  What,  sir? 

Fal,  To  have  her,  or  no.  Qo;  say  the  woman 
tftld  me  so. 

S»m.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

Fal,  Ay,  sir ;  like  who  more  bold  ?  » 

Sin,  I  thank  ^our  worship.  I  shall  make 
BIT  mastcj*  glad  with  these  timngs.  lExit,] 

Hott,  Thou  art  deo-kly,  thou  art  clerkly.  Sir 
John.  Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ?    n 

Fal,  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  leamM 
before  in  my  life ;  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it 
neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Out,  alas,  sir!   cozenage,  mere  coz- 

ao$t.  Where  be  my  horses?  Speak  well  of 
thrtn,  varletto.  •• 

Beard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners ;  for  so 
iooa  as  I  <same  beyond  Eton,  ther  threw  me  off 
^om  b^ihid  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire  ; 


and  set  spurs  and  away,  like  three  G^erman 
devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses.  71 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  Duke, 
villain ;  do  not  say  they  be  fled.  Germans  are 
honest  men. 

Enter  Sm  Hugh  Evans. 

Evans,  Where  is  mine  host  ?  n 

Host,  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Evans.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments. 
There  is  a  friend  of  mine  oome  to  town,  tells 
me  there  is  three  cozen-germans  that  has  coz- 
ened all  the  hosts  of  Readins,  of  Maidenhead, 
of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  [m 
you  for  good  will,  look  jou.  You  are  wise  and 
full  of  gibes  and  vloutmg-stocks,  and  His  not 
convenient  you  should  be  cozened.  Fare  you 
well.  [Exit.] 

Enter  Dootob  Caius. 

Caius,  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarteer?  m 

Host.  Here,  Master  Doctor,  in  perplexity  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a 
me  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke 
de  Jamany.  By  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke  that 
de  court  is  know  to  come.  I  tell  you  for  good 
will ;  adieu.  [Exit.]  »t 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  viOain,  go  I  Assist  me, 

knight.  I  am  undone  I  Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry, 

villain  I  I  am  undone  I  m 

[Exeunt  Host  [and  Bard.] 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  coz- 
ened ;  for  I  have  been  cozen'd  and  beaten  too. 
If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how 
I  have^  been  transformed  and  how  my  trans- 
formation hath  been  washed  and  cudgeUM, 
they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop, 
ana  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me.  I  [100 
warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine 
wits  till  I  were  as  crestfallen  as  a  driM  pear.  I 
never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  pri- 
mero.  Weil,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough 
[to  say  my  prayers,]  I  would  repent.  i<» 

Enter  Mistbbss  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick-  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal,  The  devil  take  one  party  and  his  dam 
the  other  I  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed. 
I  have  suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than 
the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposi-  [no 
tion  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick,  And  have  not  tbev  suffered  ?  Yes,  I 
warrant;  speciously  one  of  them.  Mistress 
Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,that 
you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her.  ns 

Fal.  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and 
blue  ?  I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  i  was  like  to  be  appre- 
hended for  the  witch  of  Brainford.  But  that 
mj  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counter-  [120 
felting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch,      m 

Quick,  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your 
ch^ber.  You  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and. 
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I  warrant,  to  tout  oontent.  Here  is  a  letter 
win  say  somewhat.  Qood  hearts,  what  ado  here 
is  to  hring  yon  toother!  Sure,  one  of  you 
does  not  serve  hearen  well,  that  you  are  so 
crossM.  i»o 

Fal,  Come  up  into  my  chamber.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.  [Another  room  in  the  Oarter  Inn,"] 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host,  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me;  my 
mind  is  heavy.   I  will  give  over  all. 
Fent.  Tet  hear  me  speak.  Assist  me  in  my 
purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  *U  give  thee 
A  hundred  i>ound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss.  » 
Host,  I  will  hear  you,  Master  Fenton ;  and 
I  will  at  the  least  keep  your  counsel. 
Fent,   From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted 
you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  ; 
Who  mutually  hath  answered  my  affection,     10 
So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  ner  chooser, 
Even  to  my  wish.  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  mat- 
ter. 
That  neiuier  singly  can  be  manifested,  u 

Without  the  show  of  both.  Fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene.  The  image  of  the  jest 
I  ^11  show  you  here  at  large.   Hark,  good  mine 

host. 
To-night  at  Heme^s  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve 
and  one,  i» 

Must  my  sweet  Nan  oresent  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  nere ;  in  which  aisg^iise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender  and  with  hira  at  £ton 
Immediately  to  marry.  She  hath  consented,  ts 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match 
And  firm  for  Doctor  Cams,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends,    « 
Straight  marry  her.^  To  this  her  mother^s  plot 
She  seemingly  obedient  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor.   Now,   thus    it 

rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white,      as 
And    in  that  habit,  when  Slender    sees  his 

time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand  and  bid  her  go, 
She  shall  go  with  him.    Her  mother  hath  in- 
tended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
For  they  must  all  be  masked  and  vizarded,     m 
That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrobM, 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  *bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 
Host,  Which  means  she  to  deceive,  father  or 
mother  ?  «« 

Fent,   Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with 
me.  I 


And  here  it  rests,  that  yon  'U  procure  the  viear 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twizt  twelve  and 

one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying,  » 

To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 
Most,  WeD,  husband  your  device ;  I  '11  10 

the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest 
Fent,  So   shall    I    evermore    be   bound  to 

thee: 
Beeidee,  I  ^11  make  a  present  recomi 


Exeunt,   » 
ACT  V 
ScEKE  I.   [A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn,] 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mistkesb  Quickly. 

Fal,  Prithee,  no  more  i>rattling;  go.  I'll 
hold.  Tliis  is  the  third  time ;  1  hope  good 
luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away  I  go.  They 
say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either 
hi  nativity,  chance,  or  death.  Away  I  * 

Q^ick.  1 'U  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  I  'U  do 
what  I  can  to  get  yon  a  pair  of  horns. 

FaL.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears.  Hold  up 
your  head,  and  mince.         [Exit  Mrs,  Quickly^ 

[Enter  Ford.] 

How  now.  Master  Brook  I  Master  Brook,  the  i>* 
matter  will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  B« 
you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak, 
and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  vesterday,  sir,  m 
you  told  me  you  had  appointed  ?  » 

Fal.  I  went  to  her.  Master  Brook,  as  yon 
see,  like  a  poor  old  man ;  but  I  came  from  ner, 
Master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That 
same  knave  Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the  fine»t 
mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  hini.  Master  Brook, 
that  ever  govemM  frenzy.  I  will  teU  you.  He  (*• 
beat  me  grievouslv,  in  uie  shape  of  a  woman ; 
for  in  the  shape  of  man,  Master  Brook,  I  fear 
not  Qoliath  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  1 
know  also  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste ;  eo 
along  with  me.  I  'U  tell  you  all,  Master  Brook.  T» 
Since  I  pluck 'd  geese,  playM  truant  and 
whipp'd  top,  I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be 
beaten  till  lately.  Follow  me.  I'll  tell  you 
strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  to- 
night I  will  oe  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  [* 
his  wife  into  your  hand.  Follow.  Strange  things 
in  hand.  Master  Brook !  Follow.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  H.  [Windsor  Park.] 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come  ;  we  *11  couch  i'  the  castle- 
ditch  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.  He- 
member,  son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

8Un.  Ay,  foisooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her 
and  we  have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  [• 
another.  I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry 
**mum";  she  cries  "budget'';  and  by  that 
we  know  one  another. 

>SAai.  That's  good  too;  but  what  needa 
either  your  *'mum"  or  her  "budget"?  The 
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ivliite  will  decipher  her  well  enongh.  It  hath 
itmck  ten  o'clock.  11 

?Q9t.  Tlie  nigrht  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits 
will  become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  onr  sport ! 
Xo  man  means  eril  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall 
ksov  him  by  his  horns.  Let 's  away ;  follow 
me.  lExeunt,  i* 

bCEKElII.  [A  $tr&st  leading  to  the  Park,] 

£ntfr  MI9TBE88  Page,  Mibtkess  Fobd,  and 
DocToa  Caics. 

Mr$.  Pom,  Master  Doctor,  mj  daughter  is 
^  P««D.  When  yon  see  your  time,  take  her 
by  tiw  hand,  away  with  ner  to  the  deanery, 
and  (iiipstch  it  quickly.  Go  before  into  the 
pan,  we  two  most  go  together.  • 

Cam.  I  know  Tat  I  have  to  do.  Adieu. 

Jfrs.  Page,  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caiu$,] 
My  hiaband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the 
abjM  of  Falstaff  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doc- 
tors marrying  xny  daughter.  But  *tis  no  mat- 
ter; betters  uttle  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of 
hwrt^break.  u 

Mn.  Ford,  Where  is  Nan  now  and  her  troop 
of  teiei,  and  the  Welsh  devil  Hueh  ? 
.  ^^'Poffe.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit 
'^  by  Heme^s  oak,  with  obscur'd  lights ; 
»Mfih,  at  the  very  instant  of  Falstaff's  and  [« 
ow  meeting,  they  will  at  once  display  to  the 
ttirat. 

lfr«.  Fdfd,  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze 
nim. 

Jfe».  P(ioe,  If  he  be  not  amaz*d,  he  will  be 
°««»'dj  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
Oioek'd.  « 

}h$.Ford,  We 'D  betray  him  finely. 

Mrt.Pagt,  Against  sucnlewdsters  and  their 
lechery 
"jp*  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

*f.  Ford,  The  hour  draws  on.  To  the  oak, 
«oweoak!  [Exeunt.  » 

SCKKE  rV.  [Windsor  Park,] 

^«^SxE  Hugh  Evans  [disguised],  and  [others 
as]  Fairies, 
Fvant.  Trib,  trib,  fairies;  come;  and  re- 
jwaber  your  parts.  Be  nold,  I  pray  you. 
roDw  me  into  the  pit,  ana  when  1  give  the 
*»Jcw-*ords,  do  as  1  pid  you.  Come,  come; 
t^S  trib.  [Exeunt. 

ScKKE  V.  [Another  part  o/the  Park.] 

£^tr  Palotapt  unth  a  buck^s  head  upon  him. 

Pal,  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve  : 
^  miaute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded 
pas  aaaist  me !  Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a 
onfl  for  thy  Enropa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  O 
P^«fnl  love  I  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a 
^^  a  man,  in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast,  [s 
1^  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan  for  the  love  of 
l«a,  0  omnipotent  Love  I  how  near  the  god 
j*v  to  the  oomidezion  of  a  goose !  A  fault 
Jjne  fbtt  in  the  form  of  a  beast.  O  Jove,  a 
^«*>tly  fault!  And  then  another  fault  in  the  [10 


semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on  't,  Jove ;  a  foul 
fault  I  When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall 
I>oor  men  do?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor 
stag;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest. 
Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  [u 
blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow?  Who  comes 
here?  My  doe? 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Sir  John  I  art  thou  there,  my 
deer  ?  mv  male  deer  ? 

Fal,  My  doe  with  the  black  scut!  Let  the  [» 
sky  rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thtmder  to  the  tune  of 
**  Green  Sleeves,"  hail  kissing-comfits  and  snow 
eringoes ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provoca- 
tion. I  wiU  shelter  me  here.  u 

Mrs,  Ford,  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

Fed,  Divide  me  like  a  brib'd  buck,  each  a 
haunch.  I  will  keen  my  sides  to  myself,  my 
shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my 
horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a  [so 
woodman,  na?  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter  ? 
Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience ;  he 
makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  wel- 
come !  ^      [Noise  within,] 

Mrs.  Page,  Alas,  what  noise  ? 

Mrs,  Ford,  Heaven  forgive  our  sins !  » 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

mIs,  Pa^:  I  ^^*y'  *^*y  ^    t^^  '^^  ^-J 

Fal,  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me 
damnM,  lest  the  oil  that  *s  in  me  should  set  hell 
on  fire ;  he  would  never  else  cross  me  thus.     <» 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evaks,  like  a  Satyr,  and  bovs 
dressed  like  Fairies  [Pistol,  as  Hobgoblin] ; 
Mistress  Quickly,  like  the  Queen  of  Fairies ; 
they  sing  a  song  about  him  and  afterward  speak, 

Q^ick,  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Tou  moonshine  revellers,  ana  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin^  make  the  fairy  oyes.  m 

Pitt,  Elves,  list  your  names.   Silence,  yon 
airy  toys! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap. 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  umak^d  and  hearths 

unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry ; 
Onr  raoiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  slutterv.     «» 
Fal,  They  are  fairies;    he  that  speaks  to 
them  shall  die. 
I  'U  wink  and  couch ;  no  man  their  works  must 
eye.  [Lies  down  upon  his  face.] 

Evans.   Where 's  Bead  ?  Go  you,  and  where 
yon  find  a  maid 
That,  ereahe  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  f  antasv ;  m 

Sleep  stie  as  sound  as  careless  infancy. 
But  those  as  deep  and  think  not  on  tneir  sins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins. 
Quick,  About,  about ; 
Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out.  «^ 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  roora^ 
Iliat  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
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In  state  98  wholeflome  as  in  state  't  is  fit, 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  jon  scour      w 
With  juice  of  bahn  and  erery  precious  flower. 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  tuM  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  erernun^  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  jon  sing. 
Like  to  the  Gutter's  compass,  in  a  ring.  to 

The  expressnre  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And  "  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense  "  write 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and 

white ; 
like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,     n 
Buckled  Wow  tair  kuighthood^s  bending  knee. 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charaotery. 
Away ;  disperse  I  but  till  H  is  one  o^clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget.  m 

Evans.  Pray  yon,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  your- 
selyes  in  order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth. 

Fal,  Hearens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  [w 
fairy,  lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  I 

Pist,  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o*erlook*d  eren 
in  thy  birth. 

Quick,  W  ith  trial-fire  touch  mehis  finger-end. 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start,       m 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist,  A  trial,  come. 

Evans,  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[Thepput  the  tapers  to  hisjingers, 
and  he  starts. 

Fal.  OhuOh.Ohl 

Quick,  Corrupt,oormpt,andtaintedindesirel 
About  him,  fairies ;  sin^  a  scornful  rhyme ;  m 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pmch  him  to  your  time. 

The  Song. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  I 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxuir ! 

liust  is  but  a  bloody  nre. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire,  loo 

Fed  in  heart,  whose  flames  aspire 

As  thou|fhtB  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  lum,  fairies,  mutuallyl 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  I 
Pinch   him,    and   bum   mm,  and    turn   him 
about,  ^  w» 

T!Q1  candles  and  starlight  and  moonshine  be  out. 

Mere  they  pinch  Falstaff  and  sina  about  Mm, 
Doctor  Caius  comes  one  way.,  ana  steals  away 
a  hoy  in  green ;  Slender  another  way.,  ana 
takes  a  hoy  in  white  ;  am/  Fenton  comes,  and 
steals  Anke  Page,  A  noise  (if  hunting  is  made 
within.  AU  the  Fairies  run  away,  Falstaff 
pulls  qff'his  huck^s  head.,  and  rises  up. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  Mistress 
Ford,  and  Shallow. 

Page,  Nay.  do  not  fly;  I  think  we  have 
watch'oyou  now. 
XWill  nonebutUerae  the  hunter  serve  yourtum? 


Mrs,  Page,  I  pray  yon,  come,  h<dd  op  tb 

jest  no  higher. 

Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  ^i^HiMiaor 

vrives  ?  »* 

See  you  these,  husband  ?   Do  not  these  fain 

oaks 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now, sir,  who  *sa  cuckold  now?  Mu- 
ter Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuokoldlT 
knave  ;  here  are  his  horns.  Master  Brook ;  sai 
Master  Brookj  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  [^ 
Ford^s  but  his  buok-badLCt,  his  cudgel,  ud 
twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  Mpei<i 
to  Master  Brook.  His  horses  are  arrested  for 
it,  Master  Brook. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  lock ;  [» 
we  could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  yon  for 
my  love  again ;  but  I  will  always  count  yon  mj 
deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  mwie 
an  ass.  ^ 

Ford,  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proob 
are  extant. 

Fal,  And  these  are  not  fairies?  I  was  thm 
or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fii- 
ries:  and  yet  the  guiltinees  of  my  mind,  thr 
sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  [^ 
^:ros8neas  of  the  foppery  mto  a  receiv'd  belief. 
m  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  restoa^ 
that  they  were  fairies.  See  now  how  wit  vai 
be  made  a  Jack-a-Lent,  when  ^t  is  upon  ill  «o)* 
ployment  I  <- 

Evans,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  evi 
leave  your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse 
you. 

Ford.  WeU  said,  fairy  Hug^. 

Evans,  And  leave  your  jealousies  too.  I 
pray  you.  '• 

^  Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  tfun. 
till  thou  art  ab]^  to  woo  her  in  good  £^liui. 

Fal,  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  son  eixl 
driM  it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  » 
overreaching  as  this  ?  Am  I  ndden  yritl 


gross  o't 

a  Welsh  goat  too  ?  Shall  I  have  a  ooxcomb  H 
of  frieze  ?  'T  is  time  I  were  chokM  with  ft 
piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Evans,  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  jrov 
beUy  is  all  putter.  '* 

Fal,  "  Seese  "  and  **  putter  "  I  Have  I  Ut  a 
to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  frit- 
ters of  English?  This  is  enough  to  be  tk« 
decay  of  lust  and  late-waUdng  through  tkc 
realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why.  Sir  John,  do  you  think, 
though  we  would  nave  thrust  virtue  out  of 
our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  [>" 
have  given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  bell 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  oar 
delight? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  A  bag  of 
flax? 

Mrs,  Page.  A  puffed  man  ?  «• 

Page.  Old,  cold,  witherM,  and  of  intoler 
able  entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ?  ^ 
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Evasu,  And  eiren  to  fomicatioiis,  and  to 
Uvems,  and  sack,  and  wine,  and  methe^lins, 
tod  to  drinkings,  and  swearings  and  starings, 
pribbles  and  prabblea  ?  im 

Fal,  Well,  I  am  Tour  theme ;  you  have  the 
start  of  me.  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to 
uttver  the  Welsh  flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a 
phmmet  o'er  me.  Use  me  as  you  will. 

jPW.  Many,  sir,  we '11  bring  you  to  Windsor, 
to  oa«  Master  Brook,  that  you  bare  oozen'd  01 
mooOT,  to  whom  you  should  nave  been  a  pan-  [i7« 
der.  Drer  and  aboye  that  you  have  suffered, 
I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting 
sfflictioa, 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight.  Thou  shalt 
eit  s  posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I 
wiB  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  [im 
fow  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her  Master  Slender 
hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mr$.Page,  [AtideA  Doctors  doubt  that.  If 
Anne  Page  be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this, 
Doctor  Cains'  wife.  im 

Enter  Slender. 

^n.  Whoa,  ho  I  ho,  father  Page ! 
Pooe.   Son,  how  now  I  how  now,  son  I  hsTe 
ywdigpatch'd?  iw 

SUn.    Disp^toh'dl    I'll  make  the  best  in 
Okwoestershire  know  on  't.    Would    I    were 
uagM,  la,  else  I 
|V.  Of  what,  son? 

8m,  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mis- 
teen  Anne  Page,  and  she  's  a  great  lubberly 
bojr.  If  it  had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  [w 
voold  haTe  swing'd  him,  or  he  should  hare 
"▼ing'd  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
Aaiw  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir  I  —  and 
t tts postmaster's  boy. 

Poffe,  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the 
•n>ng.  m 

Slen,  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think 
».  when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl.^  If  I  had  been 
ourried  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  ap- 
P^l  I  would  not  hare  had  him.  ms 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not 
Itdl you  how  you  should  know  my  daughter 
hj  her  garments? 

^^olen.  1  went    to  her  in  white,   and    cried 
mmn,"  and  Bhe  cri'd  **  budget,"  as  Anne 
^  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it  was  not   [no 
Aaje,  but  a  postmaster's  boy. 

Mn.  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry.  I 
w»«»  of  youp  purpose :  tum'd  my  dau^h- 
t«  hito  green ;  and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with 
»«  Doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there  mar- 


Enter  Caius. 

Caiu8.  Vere  is  Mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  lam 
cozened.  I  ha'  married  oon  garsoon,  a  boy ;  oon 
peaant,  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page.  By 
gar,  I  am  cozened.  t» 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

I  'n'^iL  irvvixr' ''"  "^-  te 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the 
right  Anne  ?  tu 

Page,  "bij  heart  misgives  me.  Here  comes 
Master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now.  Master  Fenton  I 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father  t  good  my  mother, 
pardon! 

Paqe.  Now,  mistress,  how  chance  you  west 
not  with  Master  Slender  ?  su 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  Master 
Doctor,  maid  ? 

Fent.  Tou  do  amaze  her.  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
Ton  would  have  married  her  most  shimiefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love,  us 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  nath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Oi  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title,  mo 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought 
upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd ;  here  is  no  remedy. 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  die 

state:  ms 

Monev  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fai.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a 
special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow 
hath  glanc'd. 

Page.  WeU,  what  remedy  ?  Fenton,  heaven 
give  thee  joy  I  mo 

What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer 
are  chas'd. 

3&S.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further. 
Master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home,       vs 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so.  Sir  John, 

To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word, 
For  he  to-night  shall  he  with  Mistress  Ford. 

[Exeunt. 


MUCH   ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  Angnst  4  and  again  on 
Angnst  24, 1600,  and  the  quarto  edition  of  the  play  appeared  in  the  same  year.  UnlMi  Uiii 
comedy  be  regarded  as  the  Love's  Labour  *<  Won  of  PaUadis  Tamia<,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Merest 
list,  and  so  probably  did  not  exist  in  1598.  The  title-page  of  the  Qoarto  states  that  it  had  been 
already  **  sundry  times  publicly  acted,"  so  that  1599,  the  date  most  generally  assigned,  ii  not 
likely  to  be  more  than  a  year  wrong  either  way. 

The  text  of  the  First  Folio  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Quarto,  which,  judging  from  boom 
changes  in  the  stage  directions,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  prompter's  copy.  The  present  teit 
is  based  on  the  Quarto,  with  some  few  readings  from  the  Folio  and  later  editions. 

The  story  of  Hero  and  Claudio  is  derived  from  the  twentieth  Novel  of  BandeUo,  though  it  ii 
by  no  means  clear  that  Shakespeare  had  direct  access  to  this,  especially  since  there  is  no  tr^e  ol 
an  English  translation.  In  Bandello  the  scene  is  laid  in  Messina  at  the  dose  of  a  successful  war; 
Don  Pedro  of  Arragon  appears  as  King  Piero  d'  Aragona,  and  Leonato  as  Ldonato  de*  lioasd; 
and  the  thread  of  the  story  is  the  same  as  in  Shakespeare  with  these  main  exceptions :  the  vil- 
lain is  a  disappointed  lover  of  Hero's ;  there  is  no  Margaret,  the  deceiving  of  the  bridegroom, 
Timbreo,  being  accomplished  merely  by  his  being  led  to  see  a  man  enter  a  window  in  die  heio- 
ine's  home ;  the  scene  in  the  church,  where  Claudio  casts  off  Hero,  is  lacking,  the  Italian  loT«r 
sending  a  friend  to  the  father  to  announce  the  breaking  off  of  the  match ;  Timbreo  repents  of  hit 
own  accord  of  his  hasty  inference  ;  and  the  d^ouement  is  brought  about  by  the  remorse  of  tlM 
villain.  Thus  in  Shakespeare's  main  plot  the  character  and  motive  of  Don  John  are  quite  diffe^ 
ent,  the  deceiving  of  Claudio  is  made  more  plausible,  and  the  humors  of  Dogberry  and  VtTg» 
are  introduced  to  undo  the  tangle.  The  French  version  of  Bandello  by  Belleforest  supplie» 
nothing  that  is  found  in  the  English  but  lacking  in  the  Italian,  and  there  is  no  evideoce  of 
Shakespeare's  having  used  the  translation  any  more  than  the  original.  But  a  probable  source 
for  the  scene  at  Hero's  window  has  been  f  onud  in  the  story  of  Ariodante  and  Qinevra  in  the  fiftlt 
book  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furiosoy  translated  into  English  in  1591  by  Sir  John  Harington,  who 
tells  us  that  the  incident  had  been  stated  to  be  historical.  Further,  Spenser  narrated  it  in  I^ 
Faerie  Queene  (book  II,  canto  iv,  stanza  17),  omitting,  however,  the  window  as  the  scene  of  th* 
deception ;  two  other  English  renderings  of  the  episode  are  recorded ;  and,  finally,  a  play  ontbe 
subject  was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  158^3*  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing Shakespeare  to  have  borrowed  this  detail. 

Bcudello's  story  forms  the  basis  of  several  German  and  Dutch  plays  also,  only  one  of  which, 
Jacob  Ayrer's  Die  Schoene  Phoenicia^  need  be  mentioned  here.  This  version  has  come  through 
Belleforest  and  probably  other  intermediaries,  and  varies  from  both  Bandello  and  Shakespeaiv 
in  that  the  deception  of  the  hero  is  accomplished  by  a  man  dressed  to  personate  the  heroine.  It 
has  been  attempted,  but  without  complete  success,  to  show  that  both  Ayrer's  play  and  Muck  Ad9 
come  from  a  lost  English  play.  The  presence  of  a  humorous  underplot  in  both,  upon  which 
stress  has  been  laid,  is  deprived  of  significance  by  the  marked  dissimilarity  of  these  plots  aa^ 
their  characters. 

The  plot  in  which  Beatrice  and  Benedick  are  the  chief  actors  has  not  so  far  been  found  ebc^ 
where.  The  similarity  of  their  mutual  relation  to  that  of  Rosaline  and  Biron  in  Love's  Labom's 
Lost  shows  that  Shakespeare  had  long  had  their  particidar  kind  of  comedy  in  mind,  and  he  may 
have  invented  the  underplot  to  give  them  scope  and  to  lighten  the  somewhat  sombre  stat7  of 
Hero.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  prototypes  may  have  already  appearwl 
in  some  play  now  lost,  which  Shakespeare  recast  in  the  present  comedy.  Traces  of  such  a  play 
have  been  evident  to  some  scholars  in  the  presence  of  Hero's  mother,  Innogen,  in  two  stage 
directions,  and  in  hints  of  a  previous  love  affair  between  Beatrice  and  Benedick.  Moreover,  a 
play  called ''  Benedicke  and  Betteris  "  is  recorded  as  having  been  acted  at  the  Princess  EUsibeth'fl 
wedding  in  1613,  though  Much  Ado  also  occurs  in  the  list,  and  no  other  play  was  given  twice 
on  that  occasion.  But  these  indications  afford  at  most  no  more  than  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  theory  of  an  older  play. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


00V  Fmo,  prince  of  Amoon. 

Dot  Jon,  his  bMtord  brother. 

Cunuo,  a  joang  lord  of  Florence. 
r-  'BmxMCK^  a  yoong  lord  ol  Padua. 
--'  lAniATo,  governor  of  Measina. 
'  Anwio,  hia  brother. 

BiAmuiAE,  eaquire  to  Don  Pedro. 

—  Buuono,   I  '<>*lo^«"  0'  ^"  Jo**°* 


.  DooBBBBT,  a  constable. 
Vnon,  a  beadborongh. 
A  Sexton. 
A  Boy. 

HxBO,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
'Bkatkici,  niece  to  Leonato. 

Ur^jT**'   }  8»o'l«*^o™«»  attending  on  Hero. 


Meaaengera,  Watch,  Attendanto,  etc. 
Sonra:  Metsma.} 


ACT   I 


ScSNB  I.   [B^ore  Leonato' s  house.] 
^nter  Lionato,  Hsbo,  cuui  Beatrice,  with  a 

MSSSBNOBB. 

X«m.  I  learn  in  this  letter  that  Don  Pedro 
of  AmgDn  oomee  this  night  to  Messina. 

Me$L  He  is  Tery  near  by  this.  He  was  not 
three  leaenes  off  when  I  left  him. 

LeoH,  How  many  gentlemen  have  yon  lost  in 
tliisaction?  « 

^tat,  Bntfew  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

letm,  A  Tictory  is  twice  itself  when  the 
*cluercr  brinffs  home  f  nil  numbers.  I  find  here 
tbat  Don  Pecut>  bath  bestowed  much  honour  on 
a  Tonng  Fkffentine  called  Claudio.  u 

A«.  Much  deservM  on  his  part  and  equally 
'cswmVredbT  Don  Pedro.  Hehath  borne  him- 
Mif  beyooid  ^e  promise  of  his  age,  doing,  in 
toe  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion.  He 
iuUi  indeed  better  bettered  expectation  than 
70a  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how.  ^  i? 

Lfon*  He  nath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will 
W  yery  much  glad  of  it.  w 

Uti».  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters, 
and  there  appears  much  jot  in  him :  even  so 
Dncb  that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest 
^wngh  without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Im.  Did  he  hreaAs.  out  into  tears  ? 

wf.  In  great  measure.  » 

<£fOii.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  There 
v«  no  faces  truer  than  diose  that  are  so  washed. 
How  mnch  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to 
W  St  weeping  1 

Btat,  I  pray  yon,  is  Siguier  Mountanto  re- 
^^^  from  the  wars  or  no  ?  « 

Mtu,  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady.  There 
^u  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

lf<m.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 
j^fl''^.  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick  of 
ridna.  M 

iVetji.  0,  he  *s  retnruM ;  and  as  pleasant  as 
*'*^  be  was. 


Beat,  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina  and 
chaUeng^d  Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  mv  un-  [m 
de's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscrib  d 
for  Cupid,  and  challen^M  him  at  the  bird-bolt. 
I  pray  you,  how  many  nath  he  killed  and  eaten 
in  these  wars  ?  But  now  many  hath  he  killM  ? 
for  indeed  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing,  m 

Leon,  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick 
too  much ;  but  he  *  11  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt 
it  not. 

Mess,  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in 
these  wars. 

Beat.  Ton  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  [n> 
holp  to  eat  it.  He  is  a  very  valiant  teencher- 
man ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady.  But  what 
is  he  to  a  lord  ?  m 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ; 
stuff  M  with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed ;  he  is  no  leas  than  a 
stuff 'd  man.  But  for  the  stuffing,  —  well,  we 
are  all  mortaL  m 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece. 
There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior 
Benedick  and  her.  They  never  meet  but  there  *s 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them.  m 

Be€U.  Alas  I  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In 
our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halt- 
ing off,  and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed 
with  one ;  so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep 
himself  warm,  let  him^  bear  it  for  a  difference 
between  himself  and  his  horse  ;  for  it  is  all  the 
w^th  diat  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  [70 
reasonable  creature.  Who  is  his  companion 
now?  He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn 
brother. 

Mess.  Is 't  possible  ?  '* 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible.  He  wears  his 
faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block. 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 
books. 

Beat.  No ;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  [«> 
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study.  Bntf  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companioii  ? 
Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make 
a  voyage  willi  him  to  the  devil  ? 

mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Oaudio.  m 

BecU.  O  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
disease.  He  is  sooner  caught  tnan  the  pesti- 
lence, and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God 
help  the  noble  Claudio  I  If  he  have  caught  the 
Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pounds 
ere  'a  be  cur^d. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

BecU,   Do,  good  friend. 

Leon,  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

BecU,  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approach^.  m 

Enter  Don  Psdbo,  Ciaudio,  Bekkdick,  Bal- 
THASAB,  and  JoHK  the  Bastard, 

D,  Pedro,  Good  Signior  Leonato.  are  you 
come  to  meet  your  trouble?  The  fashion  of 
the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon,  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house^  in 
the  likeness  of  your  Grace,  for  trouble  being 
gone,  comfort  should  remain :  but  when  you  [too 
depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness 
takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too 
willingly.  I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 

I/eon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me 
so.  v» 

Bene,  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  ask'd 
her? 

Leon,  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were 
you  a  child.  ^  i« 

D.  Pedro,  You  have  it  full.  Benedick. 
We  may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a 
man.  Truly,  the  lady  fathers  herself,  ^e 
happy,  lady ;  for  you  are  like  an  honourable 
father. 

Bene,  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for 
all  Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is.  iie 

Beat,  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signior  Benedick.  Nobody  marks  ^ou. 

Bene,  What,  my  dear  jLady  Disdain !  are 
you  yet  living  *     .         .       .  .  ** 

BecU.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die  while 
she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it  as  Signior 
Benedick  ?  Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  dis- 
dain, if  you  come  in  her  presence.  im 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesv  a  turncoat.  But  it  is 
certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  ex- 
cepted ;  and  I  would  I  could  fina  in  my  heart 
that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart,  for,  truly,  I  love 
none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women;  they 
would  else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious 
suitor.  I  thank  Qod  and  my  cold  blood,  I  [i«o 
am  of  your  humour  for  that.  I  had  rather  hear 
my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he 
loves  me. 

Bene,  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 
mind  I  So  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  scape 
a  predestinate  scratched  face.  134 

^eat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
't  were  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 


Bene,  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

BecU.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours.  ^ 

Bene,  1  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of 
TOUT  tongue,  and  so  good  a  oontinuer.  But 
keep  your  way,  i'  God's  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat,  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick;  I 
know  you  of  old.  »• 

D.  Pedro,  That  is  the  sum  of  all,  Leonato. 
Si^^nior  Claudio  and  Signior  Benedick,  my  dear 
fnend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  1 1^  him 
we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  mouthy  sad 
he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detam  [u» 
us  longer.  1  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but 
prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon.  If  vou  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
forsworn.  [To  Don  John,]  Let  me  bid  you  f«» 
welcome,  my  lord.  Being  reconciled  to  Vit 
Prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  du^. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you.  I  am  not  of  manj 
words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  Grace  lead  on  ?  >■" 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go 
together.       [Exeunt  all  except  Benedick  ani 
Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daugh- 
ter of  Signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  1  noted  her  not ;  but  I  look'd  on  her.  «» 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene,  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  nonest  maa 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgement ;  or 
would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as 
bemg  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  f  ^^ 

Claud,  No ;  I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober 
judgement. 

Bene,  Why,  i'  faith,  methinks  she 's  too  loir 
for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praae 
and  too  utile  for  a  great  praise ;  only  this  \^ 
commendation  I  can  afford  her,  that  were  me 
other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome ;  and 
being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like 
her. 

Claud,  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport.  I  praT 
thee  tell  me  truly  how  thou  lik^st  ner.  i** 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire 
after  her  ? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
sneak  you  this  with  a  sad  orow,  or  do  yon 
play  the  flouting  Jack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  (t« 
good  hare-^der  and  Vulcan  a  rare  caipent«r? 
Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go 
in  the  song  ? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  I  lookM  on.  i« 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles  and  I 
see  no  such  matter.  There  ^s  her  cousin,  an  she 
were  not  possessed  with  a  funr,  exceeds  her  w 
much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  Mav  do^  the  last 
of  December.  But  I  hope  you  nave  no  intent 
to  turn  husband,  have  you  ?  w» 

Claud,  1  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though 
I  had  sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my 
wife. 

Bene,  Is 't  come  to  this  ?  In  faith,  hath  not 
the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap 
with  suspicion  ?  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  [kd 
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of  threescore  again  ?  Go  to,  i*  faith,  an  thou 
w3t  oeetdB  thmst  thj  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the 
trint  of  it^  and  tagh  away  Sundays.  Look  I 
Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you.  mi 

Be-aUer  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
that  yon  followed  not  to  Leonato^s  ? 

Bat.  I  would  your  QtBoe  would  constrain 
metoteU. 

D.Pedro,  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allenance.  sio 

Bene.  Yon  hear.  Count  Claudio.  1  can  be 
secret  u  a  dumb  man ;  I  would  haye  yon  think 
10 ;  but,  on  my  allegiance,  mark  yon  this,  on 
myalltgiaooe.  He  is  in  love.  With  who?  ISow 
that  is  ^onr  Grace^s  part.  Mark  how  short  his 
ftmwis : '-  With  Hero,  Leonato*s  short  daugh- 
ter. »« 

Ckwi,  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  '*  It  is  not 
ao,  nor  'twas  not  so,  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  80.^'  »o 

Ckmd.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro,  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the 
lad^  it  Terr  well  worthy. 

UoMcf.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my 
lord. 


^^  I  qioke  mine. 

Ciawf.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel.  tao 

J>.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
lorved  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is 
uM  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me.  I 
vui  die  in  it  at  the  stake.  »• 

i>.  Pedro,  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  here- 
^J»  the  desmte  of  beauty. 

CW.  And  nerer  could  maintain  his  part 
oat  b  the  force  of  his  will.  »• 

•one.  That  a  woman  oonceiyed  me,  I  thank 
oer;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give 
oermost  humble  thanks ;  but  that  I  will  hare 
•jecheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  mv 
hope  in  an  invisible  budrick,  all  women  shall 
Vmm  me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the 
^^  to  nnstnist  any,  I  will  do  mjrself  the  [mb 
[^  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is,  for  uie 
*«ob  I  may  go  the  finer.  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

p.  Petko,  I  shaU  see  tnee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
*Hhlo(?e,  tw 

Bent,  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with 
■""gfr,  my  lord,  not  xrith  love.  iTove  that 
^tr  I  lote  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get 
j|S{^  with  drii^ung,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a 
^''I'd-in^er's  pen  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door 
oiftbrotbel-honseforthesignofblindCupid.    >m 

p.  Pedro,  Well;  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from 
^ftith.  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bent,  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat 
{^•hoot  at  me ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him 

rCP'^  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam,  mx 
,,P' Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try. 

^  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene,  The  ssvage  bull  may ;  but  if  ever  the 


sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  ofiF  the  bull's  [*» 
horns  and  set  them  in  my  forehead  ;  and  let  me 
be  vilel:ir  painted,  imd  in  such  great  letters  as 
they  write  **  Here  is  good  horse  to  Idre,"  let 
them  signifv  under  m  v  sign,  *  *  Here  you  may  see 
Benedick  the  marriea  man."  tn 

Claud.  If  this  ^ould  ever  happen,  thou 
wouldst  be  horn-mad. 

D,  Pedro,  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wiltouakeforthis  shortly. 

Bene.  1  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then.  *n 

D,  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  good  Signior  Bene- 
dick, repair  to  Leonato's ;  commend  me  to  him, 
and  tell  nim  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for 
indeed  he  hath  made  great  preparation.  sm 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage  ;  and  so  I  commit  you  — 

Claud,  To  the  tuition  of  God.  From  my 
house,  if  I  had  it,  — 

p.  Pedro,  The  sixth  of  July.  Your  loving 
friend.  Benedick.  sse 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  bodv 
of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with 
fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  sUghtiy 
basted  on  neither.  Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any 
further,  examine  your  conscience ;  and  so  I  leave 
you.  [Exit.  «tt 

Claud,  M.J  liege,  your  Highness  now  may  do 
me  good. 

D,  Pedro,  My  love  is  thine  to  teach  ;  teach 
it  but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good.         ms 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero ;  she 's  his  only 
heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud,  O,  mv  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  endea  action, 
I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye,  mo 

That  lik'a,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 
But  now  I  am  return' d  and  that  war^thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires,       v» 
All  proinpting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is. 
Saying,  1  likM  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

2).  Pedro,  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it,  sio 

And  I  will  break  with  herand  with  her  father 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.  Was  't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion !     «» 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.    What   need   the   bridge   much 
broader  than  the  flood  ? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  neoessi^. 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit:  't  is  once,  thou 
lovest,  no 

And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-ni^ht. 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio, 
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And  in  her  bosom  I  ^11  unclasp  mpr  heart         su 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  mv  amorous  tale  ; 
Then  after  to  her  father  wul  I  break  j 
And  the  conclusion  is^  she  shall  be  thme. 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.    [Exeunt,  sso 

[Scene  II.  A  room  in  Leonato^s  house.] 
Enter  Lbonato  and  Antonio,  meeting. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother  I  Where  is  my 
cousin,  your  son?  Hath  he  provided  this 
music? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother, 
I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamt 
not  of.  0 

Leon.  Are  they  good  ? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them ;  but  thev 
have  a  good  cover,  they  show  well  outwara. 
The  Prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a 
thick-pleached  alley  in  mine  orchard,  were  [lo 
thus  much  overhefurd  by  a  man  of  mine.  The 
Prince  discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved  my 
niece  your  daughter  and  meant  to  acknowledge 
it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  imd  if  he  found  her 
accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present  time 
by  the  topand  instantly  break  with  you  of  it.  i« 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you 
this? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow.  I  will  send  for 
him  ;  and  question  him  vourself .  to 

Leon.  No,  no  ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream  till . 
it  appear  itself ;  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 
withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for 
an  answer,  if  peradventure  this  be  true.  Go 
you  and  tell  her  of  it.  [Several  persons  cross  [« 
the  stage.]  Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to 
do.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  friend ;  go  vou  with 
me,  and  I  will  use  your  skill.  (kK>d  cousin, 
have  a  care  this  busy  time.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  HI.   The  same.] 
Enter  John  the  Bastard  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  goo*d-year,  my  lord!  Why 
are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds ;  therefore  the  sadness  is  without 
limit.  fi 

Con.  Ton  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what 
blessing  brings  it  ? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a 
patient  sufferance.  ^  lo 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being,  as  thou 
say^st  thou  art,  bom  under  Saturn,  ^oest  about 
to  apply  a  mond  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mis- 
chief. 1  cannot  hide  what  I  am.  I  must  be  sad 
when.  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's 
jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  [is 
for  no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy, 
and  tend  on  no  man's  business  ;  laugh  when  I 
am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour.     i» 

Con.  lea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full 
show  of  this  till  you  may  do  it  without  control- 
ment.  Tou  have  of  late  stood  out  against  your 
brother,  and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his 


grace ;  where  it  is  impossible  you  should  take 
true  root  but  by  the  fair  weather  that  700 
make  yourself.  It  is  needful  that  yon  frame  [* 
the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hed^ 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace,  and  it  better  fits  mf 
blood  to  be  disdained  of  all  than  to  fashion  a  \^ 
carriage  to  rob  love  from  any.  In  this,  though 
I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  msm 
it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealioK 
villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle  and  enfna- 
chis'd  with  a  clog ;  therefore  I  have  decreed  \* 
not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  H  I  had  my  mouth,  I 
would  bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  m^ 
liking.  In  the  meantime  let  me  be  that  I  su 
and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  disooo- 
tent?  « 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  onlr. 
Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Borachio. 

What  news,  Borachio  ? 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  mxppet. 
The  Prince  your  brother  is  royally  entertauied 
by  Leonato ;  and  I  can  give  yon  intelligence  of 
an  intended  marriage.  *' 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on?  What  is  he  for  s  fool  that  be- 
troths  himself  to  unquietness  ?  <* 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.John.  Who?  The  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora.   Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  aad 
who  ?  Which  way  looks  he  ?  » 

Bora.  Marry,  one  Hero,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Leonato. 

D.  John.  A  very  forward  March-chick  I  How 
came  you  to  this  ?  ** 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as 
I  was  smoking  a^  musty  room,  comes  me  ih« 
Prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  con* 
ference.  I  whipt  me  behind  the  am^  and  there 
heard  it  agreed  upon  that  the  Prince  should 
woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having  obtained  her. 
give  her  to  Count  Claudio.  « 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither;  ihi» 
may  prove  food  to  ray  displeasure.  That  younK 
start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow.  0 
I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  m^rself  every 
way.   You  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  me  ?   n 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper  itheir 
cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued.  Would 
the  cook  were  o'  my  mind !  Shall  we  go  prov* 
what 's  to  be  done  ?  » 

Bora.  We  'U  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exfvnt. 

ACT  II 

[Scene  I.  A  hall  in  Leonato'* s  house.] 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatbicf, 
and  a  kinsman. 

Leon.  Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper  ? 
Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 
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Btai.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  I  I 
MTer  can  see  him  bnt  I  am  heart-bomM  an 
hcmr  after.  s 

Stro»  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were 
made  just  in  the  midway  between  him  and 
Benedick.  The  one  is  too  like  an  ims^e  and 
nvi  nothing,  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady^s 
elaeat  son,  eTermore  tattling.  u 

Leon,  Ijien  half  Signior  Benedick's  tongue 
in  CoDBt  John's  month,  and  half  Connt  Jomi's 
melaaefaolp  in  Signior  Benedick's  face,  —       i« 

BioL  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot, 
oade,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a 
man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  *a 
ooiild  get  her  good-will. 

Imr.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  nerer  get 
thee  a  hnsband,  if  tnou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy 


t<iivQe. 
Ant.  ] 


Ant.  In  faith,  she  's  too  curst. 

Btat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst.  I  shall 
leiaeB  God's  sending  that  wav ;  for  it  is  said, 
'*  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  noms ;  "  but  to  a 
oov  too  curst  he  sends  none.  m 

Letn.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send 
yott  no  horns. 

Btat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband ;  for 
the  vhkli  blessing  I  am  at  him  upon  my 
Vn««»  ereiy  morning  and  evening.  Lord,  I  [m 
eooUl  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  lus 
face !  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. 

LfOH.  Ton  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath 
DO  beard.  » 

.  Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  Dress  him 
in  my  apparel  and  make  him  my  waiting-gen- 
tiewoman?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than 
«  Totth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than 
a  man ;  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth  is  not 
forme,  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  [«« 
pot  for  him ;  therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence 
fa  fsraest  of  the  bear-'ard,  imd  lead  his  apes 
uitohelL 

^^9»,  Well,  th«n,  go  you  into  hell  ?  «« 

Bmt.  No,  bnt  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
d«Til  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns 
«  hie  head,  and  say,  ^*  Get  you  to  heaven, 
P<«trice,  get  you  to  heaven ;  here 's  no  place 
for  you  maids :  "  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and 
>*^  to  Saint  Peter  for  the  heavens.  He  snows 
loe  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we 
M  nerrr  as  the  dayis  long.  " 

Am.  [To  flero.l  Well,  niece,  I  trust  you  will 
I*  ml'd  by  your  father.  »* 

Bmt,  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to 
nuke  cortsy  and  say,  **  Father,  as  it  please 
yon.^*  Bat  vet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a 
nandaome  fellow,  or  else  make  another  curtsy 
u>d  «ay,  *'  Father,  as  it  please  me."  w 

leon.  WeD,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
6^  with  a  husband. 

Beat,  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
ntctal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  gneve  a 
*vm  to  be  overmaater'd  with  a  piece  of 
^^Ikat  dust  ?  to  make  an  account  of  her  life 
^>  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ?  No,  uncle,  I  'U  [m 
"cwi^.  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren;  and, 
^'^f  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 


Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you. 
H  the  Prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you 
know  your  answer.  ^  n 

Beat,  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  you  be  not  woo'd  in  flTopd  time.  H  the  Prince 
be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
every  thing  and  so  dance  out  the  answer. 
For,  hear  me.  Hero :  wooing,  wedding,  and  [75 
repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  pig^  a  measure,  and  a 
cinque  pace ;  the  first  smt  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the 
wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure,  full 
of  state  and  anciently;  and  then  comes  re-  [m 
pentance  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the 
cinque  pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into 
his  grave. 

Xieon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing 
shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  daylight.  •• 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother; 
make  good  room.  [All  put  on  their  masks.] 

Enter    Don    Pedro,    Claudio,    Benedick, 

Balthasar,  Don  John  [Borachio,  Mar- 
garet, Ursula,  and  others,  masked],  with  a 

drum. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with 
your  friend  ?  w 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly  and  look  sweetly 
and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk  ;  and 
especially  when  I  walk  away. 

jD.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so  when  I  please.  os 

JD.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  sav  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour  ;  for  God  de- 
fend the  lute  should  be  like  the  case  I 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof; 
within  the  house  is  Jove.  ^  100 

Hero.  Why,  then,  your  visor  should  be 
thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro,  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[Drawing  her  aside.] 

Balth.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I.  for  your  own  sake ;  [>« 
for  I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

^o/tA.  Which  is  one? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Balm.  I  love  you  the  better;  the  hearers 
may  cry.  Amen.  "o 

marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  I 

Batth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight 
when  the  dance  is  done  I  Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words;  the  clerk  is  an- 
swered. ^  »'* 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough ;  you  are  Sign- 
ior Antonio. 

Ant,  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs,  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your 
head.  ^      ,         «« 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  iU-well,  un- 
less you  were  the  very  man.  Here  'a  his  dry 
hand  up  and  down.  Ton  are  he,  yon  are  he. 

Ant,  At  a  word,  I  am  not.  ^^ 

Urs,  Come,  come,  do  you  think  I  do  not 
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know  70a  by  your  excellent  wit  ?  Can  rirtne 
hide  itself  ?  Go  to,  mnm,  you  are  be.  Oraoes 
will  appear,  and  there 's  an  end. 
'  Beat,  Wul  yon  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me.  w 

Beat,  Nor  will  yon  not  tell  me  who  yon  are  f 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  bad 
my  good  wit  out  of  the  ""  Hundred  Mernr 
Tales "  :  —  well^  this  was  Signior  Benedick 
that  said  so.  u* 

Bene,  What 'she? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  yon  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  beueve  me. 

Beat,  Did  he  neTer  make  you  laugh  ?  im 

Bene,  Ipray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat,  WtiT,  he  is  the  Prince's  jester,  a  very 
dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible 
slanders.  None  but  libertines  delight  m  him, 
and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit  but  in 
his  villainy;  for  he  both  pleases  men  and  [i«« 
angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him  and 
beat  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I  would 
he  had  boarded  me. 

Bene,  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  '11  tell 
him  what  you  say.  ut 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he  '11  but  break  a  comparison 
or  two  on  me :  which^  peradventure  not  mark'd 
or  not  laugh'a  at,  strikes  him  into  melanchobr ; 
and  then  there 's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for 
the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night,  [lu 
[Music]  We  must  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat,  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 

them  at  the  next  turning.  i«o 

[Dance.   [Then]  exeunt  [all  except 

Don     John^     Borachio,     and 

Claudio], 

D,  John,  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero 
and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with 
him  about  it.  The  ladies  follow  her  and  but 
one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  ^  And  that  is  Claudio.  I  know  him  by 
his  bearing.  ^     ^  im 

D.  John,  Are  not  you  Sigrnior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 

D,  John,  SigniorLVou  are  very  near  my 
brother  in  his  love.  He  is  enamour'd  on  Hero. 
I  pmy  you,  dissuade  him  from  her  ;  she  is  [m 
no  equal  for  his  birth.  Yon  may  do  the  part  of 
an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 

D.  John.  1  heard  him  swear  his  affection,  m 

Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night. 

D.  John.   Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Exeunt  Don  John  ana  Borachio. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick. 
But  hear  these    ill   news   with    the    ears  01 
Claudio.  ^  tw 

'T  is  certain  so ;    the  Prince  wooes  for  him- 
self. ^ 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love ; 
Therefore   all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 

tongues. 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself  >» 


And  trust  no  ag«nt ;  for  beaoty  is  a  witch 
A^itimt  whoM  charms  faith  melteth  into  Uood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof. 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.    Farewell,  therefore. 
Hero! 

Re-enter  Bekkdick. 

Bene,  Count  Clandio  ?  w» 

Claud,  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene,  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud,  Whither? 

Bene,  E^n  to  the  next  willow,  about  jmt 
own  business,  county.  What  fashion  niil 
yon  wear  the  garland  of  ?  About  your  neck.  [>^ 
like  an  usurer's  chain,  or  under  your  arm,  likr 
a  lieutenant's  scarf  ?  Yon  must  wear  it  one  mj, 
for  the  Prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud,   I  wish  him  joy  of  her.  »• 

Bene,  Why.  that's  spoken  like  an  hoMA 
drovier ;  so  tney  sell  bullocks.  But  did  yoo 
think  the  Prince  would  have  served  you  thw  ? 

Claud,  I  pray  you,  leave  me.  ** 

Bene,  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  Uinl 
man.  'T  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and 
you  '11  beat  the  post. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I  '11  leave  yon. 

[Exit. 

Bene,  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  now  will  h^ 
creep  into  sedges.  But  that  my  Lady  Beatrice 
should  know  me,  and  not  know  me  t  The  [^^ 
Prince's  fool !  Ha  ?  It  may  be  I  go  under  w 
title  because  I  am  merry.  Yea,  but  so  I  am  apt 
to  do  myself  wrong.  I  am  not  so  reputed.  It  v 
the  base,  though  bitter,  disposition  of  Beatrice 
that  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  [n^ 
gives  me  out.  Well,  I  '11  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Reenter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where  's  the  count  ^ 
Did  you  see  him  ?  m 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  th« 
part  of  Lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  mel- 
ancholy as  a  lodge  in  a  warren.  I  told  him,  nxA 
I  think  I  told  him  true,  that  your  Grace  had  got 
the  good  will  of  this  young  lady ;  and  I  off 'red 
him  mjr  company  to  a  wiUow-tree,  either  u> 
make  him^  a  garland,  as  bein^  forsaken,  or  [s* 
to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  bemg  worthy  to  or 
whipp'd. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipp'd  !  What 's  his  fault  ? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  sohool-boj, 
who,  bein^  overjoyed  with  finding  a  birds'  nest, 
shows  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it.         v 

D.  Pedro.  Wut  thou  make  a  trust  a  tran^' 
gression  ?  The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too :  for  the  gnr^ 
land  he  might  have  worn  himself,  and  the  [^ 
rod  he  might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as  I 
take  it,  have  stolen  his  birds'  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  1  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and 
restore  them  to  the  owner.  w 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying, 
by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel 
to  yon.  The  gentleman  that  danc'd  with  her 
told  her  she  is  mnch  wrong'd  by  you.  zu 
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Bene,  0.  she  nuBns^d  me  past  the  endaniDce 
of  %  block  !  An  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on 
it  would  have  answered  her.  My  very  visor 
hean  to  assume  life  and  scold  with  her.  She 
told  me,  not  thinking- 1  had  been  myself,  that 
I  was  the  Princess  jester,  that  I  was  duller  [w« 
than  a  neat  thaw ;  huddlingr  jest  upon  jest 
with  soch  impossible  conyeyanoe  u^n  me  mat 
1  stood  bke  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole 
army  ihooting  at  me.  8he  speaks  poniards,  and 
%rerj  word  stabs.  If  her  breath  were  as  ter-  [*m 
riUe  S8  her  terminations,  there  were  no  liyiug 
nearW;  she  would  inleot  to  the  north  star. 
I  voold  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  en- 
dowed with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before 
he  tnnqgress^d.  She  would  have  made  Her-  [tae 
ctUm  have  tum*d  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his 
dob  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of 
bfTj  70Q  shall  find  her  Uie  infernal  Ate  in 
good  apparel.  I  would  to  God  some  scholar 
voold  ooQJnre  her ;  for  certainly  while  she  is 
here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  [sm 
a  isDetnary ;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  be- 
canae  they  would  go  thither ;  so,  indeed,  all 
(iiaqoiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follows  her. 

Enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hebo,  and  Leo- 

NATO. 

D,  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes.  *w 

,Baic.  Will  your  Grace  command  me  anv  ser- 
Tiee  to  ths  world  ^s  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slight- 
eeX  mad  now  to  the  Antipodes  that  you  can 
deriae  to  send  me  on  ;  I  wiU  fetch  you  a  tooth- 
picker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia, 
briitf  yoQ  the  lenirth  of  Prester  John^s  foot,  [»7s 
{«teh  you  a  ludr  off  the  great  Cham's  beard,  do 
yo«  anr  embasaaee  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than 
^  tbree  wordbr  conference  with  this  harpy. 
y<»  have  no  employment  for  me  ?  «• 

D.  Pedro,  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  com- 

oe^,  0  God,  sir.  here  *s  a  dish  I  love  not.  I 
canoteodure  my  Ladv  Tongue.  [Exit, 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost 
the  heart  of  Sienior  Benedick.     ^  ^  sm 

^eoi.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile ; 
^  I  inive  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for 
hie  siiigle  one.  Marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of 
'oe  with  false  dice,  therefore  your  Grace  may 
^eDiay  Ihavelost  it.  a« 

i).  Pedro,  You  have  put  him  down,  lady, 
70a  have  imt  him  down. 

Beat  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my 
loitt  lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools. 
I  have  brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent 
m^toaotk.  »^ 

D.  P^ro,  Why,  how  now,  count  I  wherefore 
aryoasad? 

Clawd,  Xot  sad,  my  lord.  mo 

^.  Pedro,   How  then  ?  Sick  ? 

Cltt}id,  Neither,  my  lord. 

BeaL  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
*«»ty,  nor  well;  but  civil  count,  civil  as  an 
*^>a;^,  and  something  of  that  jealous  oom- 


■o.   I'  faith,  lady,  I  think  jour  blazon 
;  though,  I  '11  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so. 


D.  Perfro. 

to  be  true 


his  conceit  b  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed 
in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won.  I  have 
broke  with  her  father,  and  lus  good  will  ob- 
tained. Name  the  day  of  marriage,  and  Grod 
give  theejoy !  »« 

Leon,  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and 
with  her  my  fortunes.  His  Grace  hath  made 
the  match,  and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it.        sis 

Beat,  Speak,  count,  't  is  your  cue. 

Claud,  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 
joy ;  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how 
much.  Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours. 
I  give  away  myseu  for  you  imd  dote  upon  the 
exchange.  no 

Beat,  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop 
his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak 
neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry 
heart.  a" 

Beat,  Yea,  my  lord  ;^  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.  My  cousin 
tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud,  And  so  she  doth,  cousin.  s» 

Beat,  €kx>d  Lord,  for  alliance !  Thus  goes 
every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burnt. I  may  sit  in  a  comer  and  cry  ^*  Heigh- 
ho  for  a  husband  I  *' 

D.  Pedro,  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your 
father's  getting.  Hath  your  Grace  ne'er  a  [»36 
brother  uke  you?  Your  father  got  excellent 
husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pearo,   Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat,  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  [mo 
another  for  working-days.  Your  Grace  is  too 
costly  to  wear  every  day.  But,  I  beseech  your 
Grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was  bom  to  speak  all 
mirth  and  no  matter.  sm 

D.  Pedro,  Your  ralence  most  offends  me. 
and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  o' 
question,  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danc'd,  and  under 
that  was  I  bom.  Cousins.  God  give  you  joy !  sao 

Leon,  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I 
told  you  of  ? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.  By  your 
Grace's  pardon.  [Exit. 

D,  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
lady.  M« 

Leon,  There 's  little  of  the  melancholv  ele- 
ment in  her,  my  lord.  She  is  never  sad  but 
when  she  sleeps,  and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for 
I  have  heard  my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often 
dreamt  of  unhappiness  and  wak'd  herself  with 
laoghing.  30t 

D,  Pedro,  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of 
a  husband. 

Leon,  O,  by  no  means;  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit.  ms 

D.  Pedro,  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for 
Benedick. 

Leon,  O  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a 
week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves 
mad. 

D,  Pedro.  County  Claudio,  when  mean  you 
to  go  to  church  ?  sn 
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Claud,  To>morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goee  on 
cmtches  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon,  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  whioh 
is  hence  a  just  seren-night ;  and  a  time  too 
brief,  too.  to  naTe  all  things  answer  my  mind,  aw 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  yon  shake  the  head  at  so 
long  a  breathing ;  bnt,  I  warrant  thee,  Clandio, 
the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  ns.  I  will  in  the 
interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours ;  [sm 
which  is,  to  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the 
Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection  the 
one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  haye  it  a 
match,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you 
three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I 
shall  giye  you  direction.  ^       aw 

Leon,  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
me  ten  nights*  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

X).  Pedro,  And  yon  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord, 
to  help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband.  an 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhope- 
fullest  husband  that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I 
praise  him :  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approyed 
yalour,  and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  humour  your  cousin,  that  she  [sm 
shall  fall  in  loye  with  Benedick ;  and  I,  with 
your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Benedick 
that,  in  despite  of  his  <iuick  wit  and  his  queasy 
stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  loye  with  Beatrice,  li 
we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer.  [«oo 
His  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only  loye- 

5ods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my 
rift.  \_Exeufd. 

[Scene  II.   The  same.] 
Enter  [Don]  John  and  Boraohio. 

D.  John,  It  is  so ;  the  Count  Claudio  shall 
marry  the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Tea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.  John,  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  imi>ediment 
will  be  medioinable  to  me.  I  am  sick  in  dis-  [a 

Eleasure  to  him,  and  whatsoeyer  comes  athwart 
is  affection  ranees  eyenly  with  mine.  How 
canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora,  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  eoyertly 
that  no  dishonesty  snail  appear  in  me.  lo 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 
^  Bora.  I  think  I  told^  your  lordship  a  year 
since,  how  much  I  am  in  the  fayour  of  Mar- 
garet, the  waiting  gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

D.  John,  I  remember.  is 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of 
the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's 
chamber-window. 

D.  John,  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death 
of  this  marriage  ?  so 

Bora,  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  tem- 
per. Gk>  you  to  the  Prince  your  brother:  spare 
not  to  teU  him  that  he  hath  wronged  his  nononr 
in  marryinfir  the  renowned  Claudio  —  whose 
estimation  oo  you  mightily  hold  up  —  to  a  con- 
taminated stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero.  ^ 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  Prince,  to 
yex  Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato. 
Look  you  for  any  other  issue  ?  so 


D.  John,  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  en- 
deayour  anything. 

Bora,  Gk>,  then;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 
Don  Pedro  and  the  Count  Clandio  alone ;  tcU 
them  that  yon  know  that  Hero  loyes  me ;  b- 
tend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  [a 
Claudio,  as,  —  in  loye  of  your  brother's  honov, 
who  hath  made  this  match,  and  his  friesd't 
reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  oozen'd  witlt 
the  semblance  of  a  maid,  —  that  you  haye  d» 
coyer'd  thus.  They  will  scarcely  belieye  [*• 
this  without  trial.  Off  er  them  instances ;  wludi 
shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to  see  me  tt 
her  chamber-window,  hear  me  call  Margaret 
Hero,  hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio;  aad 
brin^  them  to  see  this  the  yery  night  before  [* 
the  intended  wedding,  —  for  in  the  meantisM  I 
will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  ^all  be 
absent,  — and  there  shall  apnear  such  seemine 
truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  tnat  jealousy  •hsfl 
be  call'd  assurance  and  all  the  preparation  o▼«^ 
thrown.  « 

D.  John,  Grow  this  to  what  adyerse  issiie  it 
can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  tbe 
working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  duoats. 

Bora,  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusatioD,  and 
mycunning  shall  not  shame  me.  *• 

2).  John,  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day 
of  marriage.  [Bxeujd, 

[Scene  III.  Leonat6*$  orchard.] 
Enter  Benedick  alone. 
Bene,  Boy  I 

[Enter  Boy.] 

Boy,  Signior? 

Bene.  In  my  chamber^window  lies  a  book; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orohaid. 

Boy.  1  am  here  already,  sir.  [Exit.  • 

Bene.  I  know  that ;  bnt  I  would  haye  the« 
hence,  and  here  again.  I  do  much  woiuler  thai 
one  man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a 
fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behayiours  to  love, 
will,  after  he  hath  laugh 'd  at  such  shallow  i>» 
follies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of  hs 
own  scorn  by  falling  in  loye ;  and  such  a  man 
is  Claudio.  I  haye  Known  when  there  was  no 
music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife !  and 
now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  ana  th« 
pipe.  I  haye  known  when  he  would  haye  [u- 
walk'd  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a  good  armour; 
and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  csu-ying 
the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was  wont  t« 
speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honcet 
man  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  tnrn'd  [i* 
orthography ;  his  words  are  a  yery  f  antastiod 
banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  1  be 
so  conyerted  and  see  with  these  eyes  ?  I  cannot 
tell ;  I  think  not.  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  lore 
may  transform  me  to  an  oyster;  bnt  I'll  [^ 
take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  haye  made  an  0511- 
t-er  of  me,  he  shall  neyer  make  me  such  a  fooU 
One  woman  is  fair,  yet  I  am  well ;  another 
is  wise,  yet  I  am  well ;  another  yirtuoua,  yet  I 
am  well;  bnt  till  all  gxuces  be  in  one  woman,  (>• 
one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  graoe.   Rich 
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the  shall  be,  that 's  certain  ;  wise,  or  I JU  none : 
nrtnons,  or  I  '11  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I  *ll 
never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me  ; 
noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  die-  [as 
eoime,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall 
be  of  what  coloor  it  please  God.  Ha!  the  Prince 
and  Monsieor  Lore !  I  will  hide  me  in  the 
arboor.  [  Withdraws,] 

Enter  DoN  Pkdbo,  Claudio,  and  Leonato. 
3ftmc  [toithin]. 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 
Ckud.  Yea,  my  good  lord.  How  still  the 
evening  is,  40 

Ae  both'd  on  nurpoee  to  grace  harmony  1 
D.  Pedro,  See  you  where  Benedick  nath  hid 

bilDMlf? 

Ckmd.  0,  very  well,  my  lord.  The  music 
ended, 
W«  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

Enter  Balthasab  with  music, 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  Balthasar,  we  '11  hear  that 
Bongagain.  4s 

Balth.  0,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  had  a 
Toice 
To  alander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency 
To  pot  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. 
1  prer  Uiee,  singTi  and  let  me  woo  no  more.      m 

Bakk,  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will 
dng  ; 
ojnce  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy,  yet  he  wooes, 
I  et  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  pray  thee,  come ; 

^t  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument,  » 

1^  it  in  notes. 

Ba/eA.  Note  this  hef  ore  my  notes ; 

There 's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the 
noting. 

D,  Pedro,  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that 
bespeaks; 
^<^  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing.  [Air.] 

oetus,  NoWf  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul  [m 
'^rixh'd  I  Is  it  not  strange  that  sheens'  guts 
HM)ald  hale  souls  out  of  men's  hodies  ?  Well,  a 
h«i  for  my  money,  when  all 's  done. 

Thic  Song. 
[B^hk,]  l^ffh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

lien  were  oeceivers  ever,  » 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  hut  let  them  go, 

And  he  you  blithe  and  bonny. 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe    w 
Into  Hey  nonny  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe. 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 

The  fraua  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Smee  summer  first  was  leafy.         n 
Then  sigh  not  so,  etc. 

■0.  Pedro.   By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 
Baith,  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 


D,  Pedro,  Ha,  no.  no,  faith ;  thou  sing'st 
well  enough  for  a  shift.  m 

Bene.  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have 
howl'd  thus,  they  would  have  hang'd  him  ;  and 
I  pray  God  nis  bad  voice  bode  no  muchief .  I 
had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come 
what  phigue  could  have  come  uter  it.  w 

D.  ±*earo.  Tea,  marry ;  dost  thou  hear, 
Baltiiasar  ?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent 
music ;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would  have  it 
at  the  Lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord.  m 

[Exit  Balthasar. 

D,  Pedro.  Do  so ;  farewell.  Come  hither, 
Leonato.  What  was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day, 
that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  Signior 
Benedick  ? 

Claud,  [Aside,]  O,  ay,  stalk  on,  stalk  on; 
the  fowl  sits.  —  I  did  never  think  that  lady  [m 
would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither  ;  but  most  wonderful 
that  she  should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick, 
whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours 
seemed  ever  to  abhor.  101 

Befie.  Is  't  possible  ?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
comer? 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord.  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  of  it  but  that  she  loves  him  with 
an  enraged  affection.  It  is  past  the  infinite  [los 
of  thought. 

X>.  Pedro.  May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  Faith,  like  enonp:h. 

Leon.  O  God,  counterfeit !  There  was  never 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passion  as  she  discovers  it.  m 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion 
shows  she  ? 

aaud.  But  the  hook  well;  this  fish  will 
bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord?  She  will  sit  [us 
you,  — you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D,  Pedro,  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You 
amaze  me  ;  I  would  havethoughtner  spirit  had 
been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affec- 
tion. 110 

Leon,  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene,  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that 
the  white-bearded  ^  fellow  speaks  it.  Knavery 
cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence,    lu 

Claud,  [Aside,]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection. 
Hold  it  up. 

D.  Pedro,  Hath  she  made  her  affection 
known  to  Benedick  ? 

Leon,  No  ;  and  swears  she  never  will.  That 's 
her  torment.  lao 

Claud.  'T  is  true,  indeed  ;  so  your  daughter 
says.  "Shall  I,"  says  she,  that  have  so  oft 
encount'red  him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that 
I  love  him  ?  " 

Leon,  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  [13s 
beginninp:  to  write  to  him :  for  she  '11  be  up 
twenty  times  a  night,  and  tnere  will  she  sit  in 
her  smock  till  she  nave  writ  a  sheet  of  paper. 
My  daughter  tells  us  all.  '^ 

Ctaua,  Now  yon  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I 
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remember  a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us 
of. 

Leon.  O,  when  she  had  writ  it  and  was  read- 
ing it  oTer,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
between  the  sheet  ? 

Claud,  That.  la 

Leon.  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand 
halfpence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be 
so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would 
flout  her.^  "I  measure  him,"  says  she,  "b;y 
my  own  spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  wnt 
to  me ;  vea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should."     ui 

Claua,  Then  oown  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair, 
prays,  curses :  **  O  sweet  Benedick  !  God  give 
me  patience  !  '  im 

Leon,  She  doth  indeed,  my  daughter  says  so ; 
and  the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her 
that  my  daughter  is  sometime  af  eard  she  will 
do  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself.  It  is  very 
true. 

2).  Pedro,  It  were  good  that  Benedick  knew 
of  it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it.  m 

Claud,  To  what  end  ?  He  would  make  but 
a  sport  of  it  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

j).  Pedro,  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to 
hang  him.  She 's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and, 
out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous.  im 

Claud,  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D,  Pedro,  In  every  thing  but  in  loving  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon,^  O,  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  com-  [170 
bating  in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs 
to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry 
for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her  unde 
and  her  gniardian.  lu 

D,  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this 
dotage  on  me  ;  I  would  have  daff^d  all  other  re- 
spects and  made  her  half  mjrself .  I  pray  you, 
tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  'a  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  gpod,  think  you?  i» 

Claud,  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for 
she  says  she  will  die,  if  he  love  her  not,  and 
she  wul  die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known,  and 
she  will  die,  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will 
bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness,  im 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well.  If  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  't  is  very  possible  he  *11  scorn 
it ;  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  con- 
temptible spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  verv  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro,  He  hatn  mdeed  a  good  outward 
happiness.  vn 

Claud,  Before  God  I  and,  in  my  mind,  very 
wise. 

D.  Pedro,  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

Claud,  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant.         ub 

D.  Pedro,  As  Hector,  I  assure  you ;  and  in 
the  manayng  of  quarrels  yon  may  say  he  is 
wise,  for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great  dis- 
cretion, or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Chris- 
tian-like fear.  soo 

Leon,  If  he  do  fear  God,  'a  must  necessarily 
keep  peace.  If  he  break  the  peace,  he  ou^ht  to 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembhng. 

D.  Pedro,  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man 


doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him 
by  some  laree  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  [» 
1  am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek 
Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  f 

Claud,  Never  tell  him,  my  lord.  Let  her 
wear  it  out  with  good  counsel.  » 

Leon.  Nay,  that 's  impassible ;  she  may  wetr 
her  heart  out  first. 

D,  Pedro,  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it 
by  your  daughter.  Let  it  cool  the  while.  I  lore 
Benedick  well  ^  and  I  could  wish  he  would  (w 
modestly  examme  himself,  to  see  how  much  m 
is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon,  My  lonl,  will  you  walk?  Dinner  ii 
ready. 

Cfcttid,  [Aside.]  H  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon 
this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation.  a* 

D.  Pedro.  [Aside.]  Let  there  be  the  sani« 
net  spread  for  her ;  and  that  must  your  dao^ 
ter  and  her  gentlewomen  carry.  The  spott 
will  be,  when  thev  hold  one  an  opinion  of  aa* 
other^s  dotage,  and  no  such  matter ;  that  'a  the 
scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely^  !>» 
a  dumb-show.  Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  b  to 
dinner.  [Exeunt  [Don  Pedro,  Claudic^  a»i 

Leonato]. 

Bene.  [Coming  forward.]  This  can  be  so 
trick  ;  the  conference  was  sadly  borne.  They 
have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem 
to  pity  the  ladv;  it  seems  her  affections  [>» 
have  tneir  full  bent.  Love  me  I  why,  it  mnst 
be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  ceusurM.  Thry 
say  I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  ^ 
love  come  from  her ;  tney  say  too  that  she  will 
rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  afFection.  [^ 
I  did  never  thimc  to  marry.  I  must  not  seem 
proud.  Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  dMntf* 
tions  and  can  put  them  to  mending.  Tliey  ny 
the  lady  is  fair  ;  't  is  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them 
witness ;  and  virtuous ;  't  is  so,  I  cannot  re-  [^ 
prove  it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me ;  by  my 
troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit.  nor  no  gr«»t 
argument  of  her  folly,  for  I  will  oe  horribly  in 
love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have  some  odd 
quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me,  be- 
cause I  have  rail'd  so  long  against  marriage  ;  [*^ 
but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man  Iotm 
the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endnre  is 
his  age.  Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  theM 
paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  th« 
career  of  his  humour  ?  No,  the  world  must  («* 
be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bache- 
lor, I  aid  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  wrr^ 
married.  Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  ilUs  day  \ 
she  *s  a  fair  lady.  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  low 
in  her.  i"- 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Be(U.  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  yoa 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  yoor 
pains. 

Beat,  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  tbanln 
than  yon  take  pains  to  thank  me.  If  it  had 
been  painful,  I  would  not  have  come.  « 

Bene,  You  take  pleasure  then  in  the  met- 
sage? 
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BeaL  Yea.  just  so  much  as  yon  may  take 
opoii  a  knife  8  point  and  choke  a  daw  withal. 
loo  have  no  stomach,  aignior?  Fare  70a 
wefl.  [Exit,    «« 

Beni.  Hal  "  Against  my  will  1  am  sent  to 
bid  yoQ  oome  in  to  dinner ;  "  there 's  a  double 
meaninff  in  that.  ^*  I  took  no  more  pains  for 
those  oianks  than  yon  took  pains  to  thank 
me;"  that  ^s  as  much  as  to  say,  *' Any  pains 
that  I  take  for  yon  is  as  easy  as  thanks.  ^70 
If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  rillain ;  it  I 
00  Dot  loTe  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will  go  get  her 
pietm.  [Exit, 

ACT  III 

[ScsMs  I.  Leonato^s  garden,] 

Enter  Hebo  and  two  Gentlewomen,  Maboabet 
and  Ubsula. 

Stro.  Qood  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  par- 

There  ithalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
^ponog  vith  the  Prince  and  Claudio. 
^luww  her  ear  and  tell  her.  I  and  Ursula 
n  all  in  the   orchard   and    our  whole   dia- 


ls dl  of  her.  Say  that  thou  overheard'st  us, 
^  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun, 
forbid  the  sun  to  enter,  like  fayourites 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their 

pride  10 

Apiinat  that  power  that  bred  it.  There  will 

she  hide  her, 
To  liitenonr  propose.  This  is  thy  office ; 
*>w  thee  well  in  it  and  leave  us  alone, 
•wy.  I  '11  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you. 

prwently.  [Exit.] 

ofTo,  Kow,  Ursula,    when   Beatrice   doth 

eome,  w 

A«  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
^  tatt  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 
»Jh«i  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
1 0  praue  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
*y  tiDt  to  thee  must  be  how  Benedick  w 

«  «ck  b  love  with  Beatrice.   Of  this  mat- 

"httle Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 

i°**  obIy  wounds  by  hearsay.  ^  Now  begrin ; 

r«r  look   where    Beatrice,  like   a   lapwing, 

"<«*  hy  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference.  « 
Enter  Beatbice  [behind], 
^ff.  The  pleasant'st  angling^  is  to  see  the 

V'^'ith  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
^  CreedHy  devour  the  treacherous  bait. 
J*  »»?le  we  for  Beatrice^  who  even  now 
«  ODoefaed  in  the  woodbme  coverture.  »» 

r«T  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 
"*o.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
nothing 
"f  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lajr  for  it. 
w  [Approachtnff  the  bower,] 

^0.  ti^y,  Unrala,  she  is  too  disdainful. 


I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  » 

As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs,  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 
Hero.  So   says   the   Prince   and   my   new- 

trothed  lord. 
Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it, 

madam? 
Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her 
of  it ;  40 

But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lovM  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Ur$.  Why  did  you  so  ?  Doth  not  Uie  gentle- 


Deserve  as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ?  » 

Hero,  O  god  of  love!  I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  neart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice.  nv 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on,  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.  She  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection,      h 
She  is  so  self-enaeared. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  '11  make  sport  at  it. 
Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.  I  never  yet 

saw  man. 
How   wise,    how    noble,    young,   how   rarely 

featur'd,  «o 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward.  If  fair- 

fac'd, 
She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her 

sister; 
If  black,  whv.  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic. 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ;  « 

If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds ; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out. 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  pnrchaseth.         70 
Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  com- 
mendable. 
Hero,  No,  not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all 

fashions 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable. 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?  If  I  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air;  O,  she  would 

laugh  me  ^         ^        » 

Out  of  myself  .press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly. 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks. 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.  m 

Urs,  Tet  tell  her  of  it ;  hear  what  she  will 

say. 
Hero,  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion ; 
And,  truly,  I  'U  devise  some  honest  standers 
To  stain  my  cousin  with.  One  doth  not  know  m- 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 
Urs,  0,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
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She  cannot  be  so  much  withont  true  judge- 
ment — 
Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  prizM  to  hare  —  as  to  refuse  m 

So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero,  He  is  the  onlv  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  clear  Claudio. 

Urs,  I  pray  yon,  be  not  angry  with  me, 


Speaking  mv  fancy ;  Signior  Benedick,  w 

For  shape,  lor  beaming,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 
Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent   good 


Urs,  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had 
it. 
When areyou  married,  madam ?  100 

Hero,  Why,  every  day,  to-morrow.    Come, 
go  in; 
I  *11  show  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  coun- 
sel 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 
Urs.  [Aside,]  She^s  lim^d,  I  warrant  you. 

We  have  caught  her,  madam. 
Hero,  [Aside.]  If  it  proves  so,  then  loving 
goes  by  haps.  10s 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 
[ExeurUlHero  and  Ursula], 
Beat,  [Comitur  forward,]  What  fire  is  in  mine 
ears  ?  Can  this  be  true  ? 
Stand  I  oondemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so 
much  ? 
Contempt,  farewell  I^  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 
No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  sncn.       no 
And,  Benedick,  love  on ;  I  will  re<^uite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand.^ 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite 
thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  : 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I  u« 

Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  l,Exit, 

[Scene  II.  A  room  in  Leonato^s  house.] 

Enter  Don  Pedbo,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro,  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage 
be  consummate,  and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud,  I'll  bring  yon  thither,  my  lordf,  if 
you  *11  vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro,  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  [0 
in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage  as  to  show 
a  child  his  new  coat  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it. 
I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  com- 
pany ;  for,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth.  He  hath  twice 
or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the  little  [ti 
hangrman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.  He  hath  a 
heart  as  sound  as  a  bell  and  his  tongue  is  the 
clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue 


Bene,  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been,     is 

Leon.  So  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D,  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  There  's  no 
true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd 
with  love.  H  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money.        » 


Bene.  I  have  the  toothache. 

D.Pedro,  Draw  it. 

Bene,  Hang  it  I 

Claud,  Yon  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards.  « 

D.  Pedro,  What  I  sigh  for  the  toothache? 

Leon,  Where  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worm. 

Bene,  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief  bat 
he  that  has  it. 

Claud,  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love.  » 

D,  Pedro,  There  is  no  appearance  of  boe^ 
in  him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to 
strange  disguises ;  as,  to  b^  a  Dutchman  to- 
day, a  Frenchman  to-morrow,  or  in  the  shape 
of  two  countries  at  once,  as,  a  German  from  w 
waist  downward,  all  slops,  and  a  Suuuard  [* 
from  the  hip  upward^  no  doublet.  Unlasi  h« 
have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appean  be 
hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  f imcy,  as  yon  would  hsr* 
it  appear  he  is.  ^ 

Claud,  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woauuB, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs.  'A  broahes  bis 
hat  o'  mornings ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

2>.  Pedro,  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber's? 

Claud,  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  i** 
seen  with  him,  and  the  old  ornament  of  b» 
cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-baUa. 

Leon,  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did, 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

-D.  Pedro.  Nay,  'a  rubs  himself  with  viret. 
Can  yon  smell  him  out  by  that  ?  * 

Claud,  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  swtet 
youth  's  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  ia  his  mel- 
ancholy. * 

Claud,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his 
face? 

D,  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  ?  For  tht 
which,  I  hear  what  they^  say  of  him.  *> 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  u 
now  crept  into  a  lute-string  andf  now  governed 
by  stops. 

D.  Pedro,  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him.  Conclude,  conclude  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him.     « 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too.  I  war- 
rant, one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his^  ill  conditions ;  and,  io 
despite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  fso* 
upwards.  *> 

Bene,  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tootlr 

ache.  Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me  ;  I  hare 

studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to 

you,  which  these  hobby-horses  must  not  near.  » 

[Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato.] 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him 
about  Beatrice. 

Claud,  'Tis  even  so.  Hero  and  Maxgartb 
have  by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrica  : 
and  then  the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  anotb«^ 
when  they  meet.  H 

Enter  John  the  Bastard. 

D.  John.  Biy  lord  and  brother,  God  save  yxml 
D.  Pedro,  Good  den,  brother. 


in.  m. 
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D.  John,  If  jour  lebure  serrM,  I  would 
ipMk  wHh  jToo.  w 

D.Pedro.  Inpriymte? 

Z>.  JoAji.  If  it  pleMe  you ;  yet  Count  Clandio 
may  hear,  for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns 
him. 

D.Pedro,  What  *s the  matter ?  m 

D.  John.  [To  Claudio,]  Means  your  lordship 
to  be  mirried  to-morrow  r 

D.Pedro.  Yon  know  he  does. 

D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows 
vhat  I  know.  m 

QioMd.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray 
jroa  dttoorer  it. 

D.  Jelm,  Yon  may  think  I  love  you  not ;  let 
thit  uipear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by 
that  I  now  will  manifest.  For  m^  brother,  I  [too 
tibiak  he  holds  yon  well,  and  m  deamess  of 
heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  mar- 
mge;— aurely  suit   ill   spent  and  labour  ill 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

D.  Jehiu  I  came  hither  to  tell  you  ;  and,  [los 
fo^constaDces  ahort'ned.  for  she  has  been  too 
loof  a  taDcgff  of,  the  lady  is  disloyaL 

D.  t/ioAs.  Eren  ahe ;  Leonato*s  Hero,  your 
H»p,  frery  man's  Hero.  no 

CUMtd.  Disloyal? 

D.  Jajbi.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out 
"«  yjehedneai.  I  oould  say  she  were  worse ; 
thiu  700  of  a  wone  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to 
»t;  Wonder  not  till  further  warrant.  Go  but 
*nh  me  to-night ;  you  shall  see  her  cham-  [iw 
ott*miom  ent'reo,  even  the  night  before  her 
•5¥"fday.  If  you  love  her  then,  to-«iorrow 
'•*  her ;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour 
to  «h«aw  your  mind. 

weirf.  May  this  beso?  wo 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.  John*  If  yon  dare  not  trust  that  you  see, 
<Maf«B  not  that  you  know.  K  you  will  follow 
■*•♦  I  will  show  you  enoneh ;  and  when  you 
we  Men  more  and  heara  more,  proceed  ao- 


^  -^  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I 
■aojJd  Bot  marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congre- 
jT^tiaQ,  where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I  sh^e 

D.Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
'i*^  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her.       iw 

D,  Jokn.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther  till 
7<oa  aremy  witneosee.  Bear  it  coldly  but  till 
^I'l^DiriiL  and  let  the  issue  show  itseUP. 

D.  Pedro.  O  dar  untowardly  turned  ! 

^^'  0  mischief  strangely  thwarting  I    us 

D.  Jokn.  O  pLagne  right  well  preyented  !  So 
^  70U  aay  when  you  haye  seen  the  sequel. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  HI.  A  street.] 

^"^  DooBKRBT  and  his  compartner  [Vebobs] 
with  the  Watoh. 

^.  Are  yoo  good  men  and  true  ? 
_^«y.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they 
•«>eld  suffer  salyatioii,  body  and  sout 


Dog.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too 
good  for  them,  if  they  should  haye  any  alle- 
giance in  them,  being  chosen  for  the  Prince's 
watch.  « 

Vera.  Well,  giye  them  their  charge,  neigh- 
bour Dogberry. 

Dog.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  deeart- 
less  man  to  be  constable  ?  10 

1.  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George 
Seacole ;  for  they  can  writo  and  read. 

Dog,  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacole.  God 
hath  blessM  you  with  a  good  name.  To  be  a 
well-f ayoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but 
to  writo  and  read  comes  by  nature.  u 

2.  Watch.  Both  which,  mastor  oonstablef — 
Dog.  You  haye:  I  knew  it  would  be  your 

answer.  Well,  for  your  fayour,  sir,  why,  giye 
GJod  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it;  and 
for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  ap-  [» 
war  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  yanity. 
You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senselon 
and  fit  man  tor  the  constable  of  the  watoh  ; 
therefore  bear  you  the  lantern.  This  is  your 
charge:  yon  shall  comprehend  all  yagrom  [» 
men ;  tou  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the 
Prince's  name. 

2.  Watch.  How  if 'a  will  not  stand  ? 

Dop.  Why,  then,  take  no  noto  of  him.  but 
let  lum  go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  01  the 
watch  together,  and  thank  God  yon  are  rid  of 
a  knaye.  n 

Verg.  ^  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bid- 
den, he  is  none  of  the  Prince's  subjects. 

Dog.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  Prince's  subjects.  You  sliall  also  [» 
make,  no  noise  in  the  streets ;  for  for  the  watch 
to  babble  and  to  talk  is  moat  tolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured. 

[2.]  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk  ; 
we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watoh.  «o 

Dog.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchman,  for  I  cannot  see  how 
sleeping  should  offend  ;  only,  haye  a  care  that 
your  buls  be  not  stolen.  WelL  you  are  to  call 
at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  thoee  that  are 
drunk  get  them  to  bed.  m 

[2.]  Watch.  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

Dog.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 
sober.  H  they  make  you  not  then  the  better 
answer,  you  may  say  tney  are  not  the  men  yon 
took  them  for.  « 

[2.]  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dog.  If  ^u  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect 
him,  by  yirtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true 
man :  and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  lees  you 
medole  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is 
for  your  honesty.  m 

[2.]  Watch.  H  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief, 
shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dog.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may  ;  but  I 
think  they  that  touch  piteh  will  be  defil'd. 
The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  [«> 
take  a  thiet,  is  to  let  bun  show  himself  what 
he  is  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merci- 
ful man,  partner.  « 

Dog.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 
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will] 


will^  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty 
in  him. 

Very,  If  yon  hear  a  ohild  cry  in  the  night, 
you  must  call  to  the  nurse  sumL  bid  her  still 
it.  w 

r?.]  WcUch,  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep  and 

ill  not  hear  us  ? 

Doff,  Why,  then^  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  ner  with  crying  ^  for  Uie  ewe  that 
will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes  will  never 
answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats.  m 

Verg.   'T  is  yery  true. 

Dog,  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge:  you, 
constable,  are  to  present  the  Princess  own  per- 
soi^  If  you  meet  the  Prince  in  the  night,  you 
may  stay  him.  n 

Verg.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that  I  think  'a  can- 
not. 

Dog,  five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any 
man  that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him ; 
marry,  not  without  the  Prince  be  willing ;  [w 
for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man, 
and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his 
will. 

Verg,  By  ^r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so.  » 

Dog,  Ha,  ah  na!  Well,  masters,  good 
night.  An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight 
chances,  call  up  me.  Keep  your  fellows'  coun- 
sels ana  your  own,  and  good  night.  Come, 
neighbour. 

[2.]  WcUch,  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our 
charge.  Let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church- 
bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed.  m 

Dog,  One  word  morcj  honest  neighbours.  I 
pray  you,  watch  about  Signior  Leonato's  door ; 
for  the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there 
is  a  great  coil  to-night.  Adieu  1  Be  vigitant,  I 
beseech  you.  loi 

[Exeunt  [Dogberry  and  Verges], 

Enter  BoRAomo  and  Conbadb. 

Bora,   What,  Conrade ! 

Watch.  [Aside,]  Peace  I  stir  not. 

Bora,  Conrade,  I  say ! 

Con.  Here,  man ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow.  los 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought 
there  would  a  scab  foUow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that ;  and 
now  forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee^  close,  then,  under  this  fuo 
pent-house,  for  it  drizzles  rain ;  and  I  will,  like 
a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aside.]  Some  treason,  masters ;  yet 
stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know  I  have  earned  of  Don 
John  a  thousand  ducats.  ii« 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should 
be  so  dear  ? 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask  if  it  were 
possible  any  villainy  ^ould  be  so  rich;  for 
when  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor 
ones  may  make  what  price  they  will.  m 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirm'd. 
Thou  knowest  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or 
a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man.  i^ 

Con,  Tes,  it  is  apparel. 


Bora,  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  faiduos.       ^ 

Bora,  Tush!  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool'i 
the  fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  defonsed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ? 

Watch.  [Aside.]  I  know  that  Def omed ; ') 
has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  jtaa.  'A 
goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman.  I  nmeB- 
ber  hi«  name.  ^ 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No ;  't  was  the  vane  on  the  hatm. 

Bora,  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  adeloro^ 
thief  this  fashion  is,  how  giddily  'a  toriM  aboit 
all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  aod  k 
five-and-thirty^  sometimes  fashioning  themlik' 
Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeohy  psiutiDK.  mbm^ 
time  like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  dd  war^ 
window,  sometime  like  the  sh&ven  Hercoki  ii 
the  smirch'd  worm-eaten  tapestry,  wbeit  W 
his  codpiece  seems  as  mas^  as  his  dab  ? 

Con.  All  this  I  see  ;  and  I  see  that  the  fv^ 
ion  wears  out  more  ai>parel  than  the  man.  Bot 
art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashioo  «», 
that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  kO* 
ingme  of  the  fashion  ?  "■ 

Bora,  Not  so,  neither ;  but  know  thstlbaw 
to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady  Hero's  gco" 
tlewoman,  by  the  name  of  Hero.  She  leav  bm 
out  at  her  mistress'  chamber-window,  bub  (f 
me  a  thousand  times  good  night,  —  I  tell  uu* 
tale  vilely :  —  I  should  first  tell  thee  howtb 
Prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted  m 
placed  and  possessed  by  my  master  Doe  Job* 
saw  afar  off  in  the  orchaiti  this  amisbk  o* 
counter.  * 

Con,  And  thought  they  Margaret  wasHtfv^ 

Bora,  Two  of  them  did,  the  Prmee  tfd 
Claudio ;  but  the  devil  my  master  ka»^  ^ 
was  Margaret ;  and  partly  by  his  ostbt,  \* 
which  first  possess'd  them,  partly  by  the  dui 
night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  ebiefly  tf 
my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any  sbadcrt^ 
Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claodio  9- 
rag'd ;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  wai  Ij 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  tempk  tf^ 
there,^  before  the  whole  ooneregation,  wi°>' 
her  with  what  he  saw  o*er  night,  and  send  ba 
home  again  without  a  husband.  '* 

1.  Watch.  We  charge  you,  in  the  PriiK*i 
namejStand  I 

2.  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  oowtiitie. 
We  have  here  recovered  iiie  most  danger^ 
piece  of  lechery  that  ever  was  known  in  w* 
commonwealth.  * 

1.  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  thea- 
I  know  him  ;  'a  wean  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters,  — 

2.  WcUch.  You  'U  be  made  bring  Ikiotat^ 
forth,  I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters, — 

[1.  Watch.]  Never  speak.  We  charge  r» 
let  us  obeyyou  to  gg  wathus. 

Bora.   We    are    lik3"^Rii^roTe   a 
commodity,  being  taken  udSf  these  nwit' 
bills.  \ 

Con.  A  commodity  in  questillL^  warn"'* 
you.   Come,  we  '11  obey  you.        ^V  l-^*'*'' 
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[jScBirE  IV.  Hero's  apartment,] 

Enter  Hbbo,  Maboabbt,  and  Ufisuui. 

iiiero.  Good  Unula,  wake  my  oonsm  Bear 
trioe,  and  desire  her  to  rise. 
Crrf.Iwi]l,lady. 
Hero.  And  Ind  her  oome  bither. 
Un.  WalL  [ExU,  « 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were 


Htro,  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I  '11  wear  this. 

Marg,  By  my  troth^  *s  not  so  good ;  and  I 
varrant  your  consin  will  say  so.  lo 

Hero.  If 7  eonsin  's  a  fool,  and  thon  art  an- 
other. 1 IX  wear  none  but  this. 

Mara.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently, 
if  thebair  were  a  thongfat  browner ;  and  your 
gown  'a  a  most  rare  rashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw 
tlie  Docheaa  of  Milan's  gown  that  they  praise 

•0.  u 

Bero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  oy  my  troth,  's  but  a  night-gown 
in  rcspeet  of  yours :  cloth  o'  eold,  and  cuts, 
and  Wd  with  ailTcr,  set  with  pearls,  down 
sUeras,  side  sleeres,  and  skirts,  round  undei^  [m 
bcfne  with  a  bluish  tinsel;  but  for  a  fine, 
qaaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is 
vorth  ten  on 't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it !  for  my 
heart  is  exeeeoing  heavy.  » 

Jforp.  *T  will  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight 
of  a  man. 

Hero,  Fie  upon  thee !  art  not  asham'd  ? 

Marg,  Of  wnat,  lady  ?  Of  speaking  honour- 
Mj?  la  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  [so 
heesar?  Is  net  jour  lord  honourable  without 
maziiage?  I  thmk  you  would  have  me  say, 
*'mmag  your  reverence,  a  husband."  An  bad 
diiakiag  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  1 11  o£Pend 
aobtdy.  Is  there  any  harm  m  *^  the  heavier  for 
ahoBhaad ''  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the  [» 
tiidit  bnaband  and  the  right  wife :  otherwise  *t  is 
hght,  sad  not  heavy.  Ask  my  Lady  Beatrice 
tW :  hare  she  comes. 

Enter  Bbatbicb. 

Hero,  Good  morrow,  coz. 

Beat.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero.  «o 

Hero,  Why,  how  now  ?  Do  you  speak  in  the 
Bcktune? 

BuU.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Afor^.  Clap 's  into  **  Light  o*  love  *' ;  that 
B>«»  withoat  a  burden.  Do  you  sing  it,  and  I '11 
oanceit.  *» 

Beat.  Ye  light  o*  love  with  your  heels! 
Then,  if  your  husband  have  stables  enough, 
Ton  'U  see  he  shall  lack  no  bams. 

Jfory.  O  illegitimate  construction  I  I  scorn 
that  with  mj  heels.  si 

Btat,  *T  IS  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin ;  't  is 
tim«  you  were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am  ex- 
t««d£ngi]I  Hei^ho! 

Marjjr.    For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Baof.  FartheletterthatbeginsthemalLH.M 
iJ^m.   Well,   an  ^ou  be  not  tum'd  Turk, 
HHn  ao  more  sailmg  by  the  star. 
PMpK.   ¥rhat  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 


Marg,  Nothinpr  I ;  but  God  send  every  one 
their  heart's  desire  I  «i 

Hero,  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me ;  they 
are  an  excellent  perfume. 

Beat,  1  am  stnff'd.  cousin ;  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg,  A  maid,  and  stnff'd !  There  's  goodly 
catching  of  cold.  «e 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me !  God  help  me  I  How 
long  have  you  prof  ess'd  apprehension  ? 

Marg,  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not  my 
wit  become  me  rarely  ?  n 

Beat,  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear 
it  in  your  cap.  By  my  troth.  I  am  sick. 

Ifor^.  Get  you  some  of  this  distill'd  Carduus 
Benedictus.  and  lay  it  to  your  heart.  It  is  the 
only  thingf or  a  qualm.  n 

Hero,  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thisUe. 

Beat,  Benedictus!  why  Benedictus?  You 
have  some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg,  Moral  I  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no 
moral  meaning;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thisUe. 
You  may  think  perchance  that  I  think  you  [m 
are  in  love.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  to  think  what  Ilist.  nor  I  list  not  to  think 
what  I  can,  nor  indeed  I  cannot  think,  if  I 
would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you 
are  in  love  or  that  you  will  be  in  love  or  las 
that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Benedick  was 
such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man. 
He  swore  he  would  never  mar^,  and  yet  now, 
in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  hu  meat  without 
grudging ;  and  how  you  may  be  converted  [m 
I  know  not,  but  methinks  you  look  with  your 
eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue 
keeps? 

Marg,  Not  a  false  gallop.  m 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Ur$,  Madam,  withdraw:  the  Prince,  the 
count,  Siguier  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  aU 
the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you 
to  church. 

Hero,  Help  to  dress  me,  good  ooe,  good  Meg, 
good  Ursula.  [Exeunt,] 

[ScsKB  V.  Another  room  in  Leonato*$  house.] 

Enter  hsovATO^th  the  Constable  [Doqbbbby] 
and  the  Headborough  [Veboes]. 

Leon,  What  would  you  with  me,  honest 
neighbour? 

Dog,  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confi- 
dence with  vou  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon,  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for  you  see  it  is  a 
busy  time  with  me.       ^      ^  « 

Dog,  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verg,  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir.  ^ 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ?  • 

Dog.  Goodman  Verffes,  sir,  speaks  a  little 
off  the  matter ;  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits 
are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire 
they  were;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin 
between  his  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God  I  am  as  honest  as  [» 
any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  hon- 
ester  than  I. 
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Doq,  Gompariaoiis  are  odorous.  PaUbns, 
noignDoiir  V ems. 

Leon,  Neiffkboms,  yoa  are  tedious.  m 

Dog,  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but 
we  are  the  poor  Duke's  officers ;  but  trul^,  for 
mine  own  ^^art,  if  I  were  aS'tedious  as  a  kixig,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your 
worship.  » 

Leon.  All  thy  tadiousness  on  me,  ah  ? 

Dog,  Yea,  an  *t  were  a  thousand  pound  more 
than  't  is :  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on 
your  worship  as  of  any  man  in  the  city ;  and 
though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Verg,  And  so  am  I.  si 

Leon,  I  would  fain  know  what  vou  have  to  say. 

Verg,  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  ex- 
cepting vour  worship's  presence^  ha'  ta'en  a 
couple  of  as  arrant  knaTCS  as  any  m  Messina.  » 

Dog,  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking: 
as  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 
God  help  us !  It  is  a  world  to  see.  Well  sud, 
i'  faith,  nei^bour  Verges.  Well,  God 's  a  good 
man ;  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must 
ride  behind.  An  honest  soul,  i'  faith,  sir ;  by  [«o 
my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread ;  but  God 
is  to  be  worshipp'd;  all  men  are  not  alike; 
alas,  good  neighoour  I 

Ijeon,  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short 
of  you.  «• 

Dog,  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leon,  I  must  leave  you. 

Dog,  One  word,  nr.  Our  watch,  sir,  have 
indeed  comprehended  two  aspioious  persons, 
and  we  would  have  them  this  morning  examined 
before  your  worship.  •» 

Leon,  Take  their  examination  yourself  and 
bring  it  me.  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may 
appear  unto  you.  » 

Dog,  It  sludl  be  suffigance. 

Leon,  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.  Fare  you 
welL 

[Enter  a  Messknosb.] 

Mess,  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband.  «o 

Leon.  I  'U  wait  upon  them  ;  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger.] 

Dog.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  yon  to  Francis 
Seacole ;  bid  him  oring  ms  pen  and  inkhom  to 
thegaol.  We  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisehr.  « 

Dog.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you. 
Here  *8  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  non- 
come ;  only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down 
our  excommunication  and  meet  me  at  the  gaoL 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV 
[Scene  I.  A  church.] 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  [John  the]  Bastard,  Leo- 
nato, Fbiar  Fbancih.  Claudio,  Benedick, 
Hero,  Bsatbioe  [and  attendants]. 

Leon.^  G)me,  Friar  Francis,  be  brief ;  only  to 
the  plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  re- 
count their  particular  duties  afterwards. 


Friar.  Yon  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry 
this  lady.  1 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her.  Friar,  yon  o«u 
to  marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  manied 
to  this  count.  m 

Hero.  1  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  yon  know  any  inward 
impediment  why  you  should  not  be  ooigoiiMi 
I  oinarge  you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero  ?  >* 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  yon  an^,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer,  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do!  What  tm 
may  do !  What  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  vkat 
they  do!  » 

Bene,  How  now  I  interjections  ?  Why,  tkaa, 
some  be  of  lanehing,  as,  ah,  hajbe  I 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar.  Father,  byyov 
leave. 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul     » 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ? 

Leon.  Am  freely,  son,  as€k>ddid  give  hsrnu. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  yon  bsek. 
whose  worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  predons  gift  ? 

D.  Pedro,  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her 
again.  * 

Claua,  Sweet  Prince,  you  learn  me  noble 
thankfulness. 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again. 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She 's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honoor. 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here !     * 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  wiUuJ  I 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness   simple  virtue?    Woidd   you  w^ 

swear. 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid.    » 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?  But  she  is  none. 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Xeon.  What  do  yon  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married; 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  waatoo,  •' 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  yon,  in  yoor  ovn 
proof, 
Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  yostk 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity,  — 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  aay.  If  I 
have  known  her, 
You  will  say  she  did  embrace  me  ^  a  kst* 
band,  « 

And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin. 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  lai^ge ; 
But,  as  a  biY>ther  to  his  sister,  show'd 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love.  ■ 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  v«m»  ? 

Claud,  Out  on  thee!  Seeming!  I  will  wriu 
against  it: 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb. 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blowai 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  jrour  blood    * 
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Thao  YemiBf  or  those  pampered  airifnalg 
That  nge  in  saTage  sensiiJility. 

Htro,  U  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  bo 
wide? 

LeoH,  Sweet  Prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 

D.Pedro,  T^Oiat  should  I  speak  ? 

I  itond  diahonoar'd,  that  have  gone  about       «s 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but 
dreamf 

D.Jokn.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and   these 
thi^  are  true. 

Bew.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Htn.  TruelOGodl 

,  CUmd.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  ?  to 

uUnithePrinoe?  Is  this  the  Prince's  brother? 
If  tliii  face  Hero's  ?  Are  our  eyes  our  own  ? 

LtM.  AH  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my 
lord? 

Oond.  Let  me  but  more  one  question  to  your 


daoghter; 
.bythat'   " 


And,  by  tbai  fatherly  and  kindly  power  tb 

ThatyoB  hsTe  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 
XeoR.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my 
child. 
^<ro.  (V  God  defend  me  I  how  am  I  beset ! 
VVut  kind  of  catechising  call  yon  this  ? 
Cmd.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your 
aamt.  m 

Hero.  !•  it  not  Hero  ?  Who  can  blot  that 


Marry,  that  can  Hero ; 
t  Hero's  virtue. 


^3^  any  just  repx^iaoh  ? 

wwirf. 
HeoitMlf  can  blot  out 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with   you  yeeter- 

rv      "^* 

^tatyoor  window  betwixt  twelve  and  one?   u 

^<^i  iz  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Btn.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my 
UxnL    

D.Pedro,  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. 
Lsonato, 
jam aorry  yon  must  hear.  Upon  mine  honour, 
j!v*aft  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count     m 
^  tie  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night 
Jvk  with  a  rujGBan  at  her  chamber-window  ; 
^Taouth  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
^TOm'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  moQiaad  times  in  secret.  m 

D.  J9hn.  Fie,  fie  I  they  are  not  to  be  named, 
-,      mylord, 
Jot  teU  spoke  of: 

HM^  ii  not  chastity  enough  in  language 
Withoat  offence  to  utter  them.  Tlius,  pretty 

I       ^^ 

*  wj  lorry  for  thy  much  miBgovemment.       »oo 

CiW.  0  Hero,  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou 

.       been, 

ii^  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placM 

Ahost  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  I 

°^  tan  thee  weD,  most  foul,  most  fair  I  Fare- 

-.     weU, 

J™»  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity  I        *» 

j^w  tfee  1 11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 

And  on  nrr  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 

rotun  au  beanty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 

*^  »ev«r  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 


Leon.  Hath  no  man^s  dagger  here  a  point  for 
me  ?  [Hero  tiooona.l  uo 

Beat.  Why,  how   now,   cousin  I  wherefore 
sink  yon  down? 

D.  John.  Come,   let  us  go.  These   things, 
come  thus  to  light. 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro^  Don  John^  and 
Claudio.] 

Bene.  How  doth  the  hidy  ? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think.  Help,  uncle  I 

Hero !  why,  Hero  I  Uncle  I  Siguier  Benedick  I 

Friar  I  m 

Leon.  O  Fate !  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand. 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  ner  shame 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero ! 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon,  Dost  thou  look  up  ?  uo 

Friar.  Tea,  wherefore  should  she  not? 

Leon.  Wherefore!    Why,   doUi    not   every 
earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  ?  Could  she  here  deny 
The  stor^  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? 
Do  not  live.  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  ^es;       us 
For,  did  I  tnink  thou  wouldst  not  qmckly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames. 
Myself  wouldl  ou  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.  Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature^s  frame  ?    uo 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee  t  Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggrar's  issue  at  my  ^ates. 
Who  smirched  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy,    im 
I  might  have  said  *|  No  part  of  it  is  mine. 
This  shame  derives  itselinom  unknown  loins  ^  *  ? 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd. 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on,  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine.  uo 

Valuing  of  her. — why,  she,  O,  she  is  tallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  aro!pB  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again. 
And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul-tainted  flesh ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder,  im 

I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  I 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her   bedfellow  last 
night? 

BetU.  No,  truly  not;    although,  until  last 
night,  iw 

I  havetiois  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirmed,     confirmM  I     O,    that    is 
stronger  made 
Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron  ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie,  and  Claudio  lie. 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foul- 
ness, i« 
WashM  it  with  tears  ?   Hence  from  her  I    Let 
her  die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady.  I  have  markM  i«« 
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A  thonnand  blnahinff  iq>paritionB 

To  start  into  Iter  face,  a  thousand  innocent 

shames 
In  an^el  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes  ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire 
To  bnm  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold      iv 
Against  her  maiden  truth.  Gall  me  a  fool ; 
Trost  not  my  reading  nor  my  obserrations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book  ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  leverence,  calling,  nor  divinity,  "« 

If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  seest  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left 
Is  that  i^e  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury ;  she  not  denies  it.  t» 

Why  seek^st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 
Friar,  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  aocus'd 

of? 
Hero,  They  know  that  do  accuse  me ;  I  know 

none. 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive  uo 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy^ !  O  my  father. 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintained  the  change  of  words  witn  any  crea- 
ture, Mi 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death  I 
Friar,  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in 

theprinoes. 
Bene,  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of 

honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  Bastard,  im 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 
Leon,  I  know  not.  If  tiiey  speak  but  truth 

of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her ;  if  they  wrong  her 

honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so   dried   this   blood   of 

mine,  tw 

Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  inuch  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  poliov  of  mind,      soo 
Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  mends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  awhile. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Tour  dangfhter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead. 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in,  v» 

And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed. 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial.  910 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this?  Whatwill 

this  do  ? 
Friar.  Marry,  this  well  carried  shall  on  her 

behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good. 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course. 


But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth,     m 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintained, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  aoons'd. 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  exonsM 
Of  evezv  hearer ;  for  it  so  falls  out 
That  wnat  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  a* 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lacked  and  kst, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  fiad 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  oi 
Whiles  it  was  ours.  So  will  it  fare  with  Cko* 

dio. 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, » 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  ^ 
Shall  oome  apnarell^  in  more  precious  habit. 
More  moving-aelicate  and  full  of  life,  ^ 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed.    Then  shall  be 

mourn. 
If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver. 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her. 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  troe.  ^ 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shiM[>e 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levellM  false. 
The  supposition  of  the  ladv^s  death  ^ 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy. 
And  it  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her, 
As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation. 
In  some  reclusive  and  retigious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries.  »^ 

Bene,  Siguier  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise 
you; 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  hn 
Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  CHaudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justlv  as  your  soul  *^ 

Should  with  your  booy. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  ^nd. 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  T  is  well  consented  ;  presently  avif* 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  stnin  toe 

cure. 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live.  This  wedding-day    * 
Perhaps  is  but  prolongM ;  have  patience  and 
endure. 

[Exeunt  loll  but  Benedick  and  Bfty 
trice]. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  yon  wept  all  thi^ 
while? 

Beat,  Tea.  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer- 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.  You  have  no  reason ;  I  do  it  freely.  ^ 

Bene.  Surely  I  do  believe  your  fair  conns  a 
wrongM. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve 
of  me  that  would  right  her  I 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  frigid- 
ship? 

neat.  A    very    even    way,    but     no    soch 
friend.  ^ 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yonn. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  w«n 
as  yon.  Is  not  that  strange  ?  '^^ 
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Beat.  Aa  strange  as  the  thinjg:  I  know  not.  It 
vera  as  possible  for  me  to  say  i  Wd  nothinsr  so 
well  as  700:  but  believe  me  not ;  and  yet  i  lie 
Dot.  I  confess  nothing^,  nor  I  deny  nothing.  I 
am  aoiry  for  my  oonsin.  »ts 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lov'st  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear,  and  eat  it. 

Bene,  1  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me ; 
aad  I  will  make  him  eat  it  that  says  I  love  not 
yoo. 

Beat.  Willyounoteat  vour  word?  ««o 

Bene,  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to 
it.  I  protest  I  bve  thee. 

Bek.  Why,  then,  God  forgive  me ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  Yon  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour. 
I  wn  about  to  protest  I  loved  you.  m« 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart 
tb^  none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bew.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee.    »o 

Bait.  KiUClandio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  den^  it.  Farewell. 

Bern,  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 
,  Bflof.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here.  There 
■  M>  lore  in  you.   Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go.    »« 

Bow.  Beatrice,— 

«(«.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bcse.  We  'U  be  friends  first. 

Bear.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me 
™>  figbt  with  mine  enemy.  «« 

BoK.  U  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

Beat,  h  'a  not  approved  in  the  height  a  vil- 
lam^that hath  slanaered,  scorned,  dishonoured 
^naswoman?  O  that  I  were  a  man  I  What, 
w  ber  in  hand  until  they  come  to  take  [sob 
on^:  and  then,  with  public  accusation,  un- 
ewer'a  slander,  unmitigated  rancour,  —  O  (5od, 
uat  I  were  a  man  I  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the 
nurket-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me.  Beatrice,  —  mo 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  I  A 

X saving  I 
.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice,  — 

Beat,  Sweet  Hero  I  She  is  wrong'd,  she  is 
Maod'red,  she  is  undone.  su 

Bene.  Beat- 
Beat.  Princes  and  counties  I  Surely,  a  princely 
^f^fuaavj,  a  goodlv  count.  Count  Gonof ect :  a 
^i^^oet  gallant,  surelv  I  O  that  I  were  a  man  for 
^  ttKe !  or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be 
^  man  for  my  sake  I  But  manhood  is  melted  [no 
ato  ooortesies,  valour  into  compliment,  and  men 
^  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too. 
He  'm  DOW  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells 
)  lie  and  swears  it.  I  cannot  be  a  man  with 
*»hnig,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  [aw 
fnering. 

Bcse.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand, 
I  lore  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way 
to  swearing  by  it.  »*> 

B«a?.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count 
OanSao  hath  wrongM  Hero  ? 

Beet.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a 


Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engag'd ;  I  will  chal- 
lenge him.  I  wiU  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I  leave 
you.  By  this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render  me  a 
dear  account.  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of 
me.  Qo,  comfort  your  cousin.  I  must  say  she 
is  dead ;  and  so,  farewell.  [Exeunt.]  mo 

[Scene  II.  A  prison.] 

Enter  the  ConstalUes  [Doobebbt,  Vebges,  and 
Sexton]  in  gowns  [and  the  Watoh,  with 
Conbade]  ana  BoRAomo. 

Dog.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 

Sex.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 

Dog.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that 's  certiun ;  we  have  the  [» 
exhibition  to  examine. 

Sex.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to 
be  examined  ?  Let  them  come  before  master 
constable. 

Dog.  Tea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. 
What  is  your  name,  friend  ?  n 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dog.  Pray,  write  down,  Borachio.  Tours, 
sirrah? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade.  i« 

Dog.  Write  down,  master  gentleman  Con- 
rade. Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 

Dog.  Write  down,  that  they  hope  thev  serve 
God :  and  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  [« 
but  God  should  so  before  such  villains  I  Mas- 
ters, it  is  proved  already  that  yon  are  little 
better  than  false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near 
to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer  you  for 
yourselves  ?  « 

Con.  Marry,  sir.  we  sa^  we  are  none. 

Dog.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure 

ou ;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him.  Come  you 

ither,  sirrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir.  I  say 

to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves.        so 

Jaora.  Sir,  I  say  to  j^ou  we  are  none. 

Do^.  Well,  stand  aside.  Tore  G^od,  they  are 
both  m  a  tale.  EUtve  you  writ  down,  that  they 
are  none  ?  « 

Sex.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  wav  to 
examine.  You  must  call  forth  the  watch  that 
are  their  accusers. 

Dog.  Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way. 
Let  the  watch  come  forth.  Masters,  I  charge 
you,  in  the  Prince's  name,  accuse  these  men.    m 

1.  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John, 
the  Prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dog.  Write  down  Prince  John  a  villain. 
Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  bro- 
ther villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, —  « 

Dog.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace.  I  do  not  like 
thy  loolrJC  promise  thee. 

Sex.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2.  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a 
thousand  ducats  of  Don  John  for  accusing  the 
Lady  Hero  wrongfully.  *» 

Dog.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
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Verg.  Tea,  by  mass,  that  it  is. 

Sex,  What  else,  fellow? 

i.  Watch,  And  that  Count  Qandio  did  [» 
mean,  upon  his  words,  to  disgrrace  Hero  before 
the  wnole  assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dog,  O  villain !  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 

Sex.  What  else?  m 

1,  Watch,  This  is  all. 

Sex,  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  tlus  morning  secretly 
stolen  awav.  Hero  was  in  this  manner  ac- 
cus'd,  in  this  very  manner  refus'd,  and  upon 
the  erief  of  this  suddenlv  died.  Master  con-  [« 
stable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought  to 
Leonato^s.  I  will  go  before  and  show  him  their 
examination.  [Exit^ 

Dog.  Come,  let  them  be  oninionM. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands —  n 

[Con.']  Off.  coxcomb! 

Doa.  God's  my  life,  where 's  the  sexton? 
Let  him  write  down  the  Prince's  officer  cox- 
comb. Come,  bind  them.  Thou  naughty  var- 
let! 

Con.  Away  I  you  are  an  ass,  yon  are  an 
ass.  TV 

Dog.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years?  O  that  he  were 
here  to  write  me  down  an  ass !  But,  masters, 
remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not 
written  down,  ^et  forget  not  that  I  am  an 
ass.  No,  thou  villain,  tnou  art  full  of  piety,  [m 
as  shall  be  prov'd  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I 
am  a  wise  fellow,  and^  which  is  more,  an  officer, 
and,  which  is  more,  a  householder,  and^  which  is 
more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Mes- 
sina, and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  [w 
and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two 
gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
Bring  him  away.  O  tluit  I  had  been  writ  down 
an  ass  1  [Exeunt.  m> 

ACT  V 

[Scene  I.  B^ore  Leonato^s  house.] 

Enter  Lbonato  and  Antonio. 


nt.  If  you  ^o  on  thus,  you  will  kill  ^^ourself ; 
i  't  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 


Ant. 
And 
A^^unst  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel. 

Which  falls  into  mme  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.  CKve  not  me  counsel ;       < 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  ;  lo 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of 

mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain, 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
Li  every  lineament,  branch,  wape,  and  form  ; 
H  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard,  u 
Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  *'  hem  I "  when  he  should 
groan, 


Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  Busfertone 

drunk 
With  candle-wasters,  bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  eather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  sucn  man ;  for,  brother,  men  » 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  giiif 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tsstio;  it, 
Thdr  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preoeptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  maoness  in  a  sflken  thread,     * 
Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no ;  't  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patienoe 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  somnr, 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure  " 

The  like  himself.  Therefore  give  me  no  coaowl ; 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertasement 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothiof 
differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace.  I  will  be  fleeb  asd 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher  > 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferaoce. 
ArU,  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yoa^ 
self; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too.      « 
Leon,  There  thou  speak'st  reason.  Naj,  I 
will  do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know;  so  shsO  tk 

Prince 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedbo  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  oomee  the   Prince  and  Clsodio 
hastily.  • 

D.  Pedro,  Good  den,  good  den. 
Claud,  Qood  day  to  both  of  joo. 

Leon.  Hear  jtm.  my  lords,  — 
D.  Pedro.       We  have  some  haste.  Leoiiati«. 
Leon.  Some  hasto,  my  lord  I  Well,  fare  ypfl 
well,  my  lord. 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  ?  Well,  aU  is  one. 
D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good 
old  man.  " 

Ant.  li  he  could  right  himself  with  qutf- 
relling. 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me  ;  thuu  di*- 
sembler,  thou, — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword ; 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand,    " 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear. 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  xny  swctfd. 
Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man ;  never  fleer  and  i««t 
at  me. 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool, 
As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  *" 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would 

do 
Were  I  not  old.  Know,  Claudio,  to  tliv  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wronged  mine  innocent  child  sod 
me 
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That  I  am  foro'd  to  Uy  my  reveTenoe  by 

And.  with  gnj  hairs  and  braise  of  nutay  days,  w 

Do  eliaUeiin  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 

I  mf  thoQ  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child ! 

Thy  dander  hath  gpone  throngh  and  through  her 

heart, 
And  ihe  lias  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
0,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  sle^,  n 

Sart  this  of  hers,  framed  by  thy  villamy  I 

Claitd.  MyTillainy? 

XtfM.  Thine,  Clandio :  thine,  I  say. 

jD.  Pedro,  Ton  say  not  right,  old  man. 

woa.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

ni  iiroTe  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
DwMte  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice,   n 
HsjCar  of  yooth  and  bloom  of  Instihood. 

CW.  Away!  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 

Lm.  Canst  thon  so  daff  me?  Thou  hast 
kill'd  my  chad. 
If  thoq  kiH^st  me,  boy,  thon  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Au.  He  shall  kill  two  of  ns,  and  men  indeed. 
Bnt  that 'a  no  matter;  let  him  kill  one  first,  n 
Wn  me  and  wear  me ;  let  him  answer  me. 
Come,  follow  me,  boy ;  come,  sir  boy,  come,  fol- 

low  me. 
gr  boy,  I  '11  whip  you  from  yonr  f oining  fence ; 
>ar,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will.  m 

^  Brother,— 

4«t  Content  yourself.   God  knows  I  lov'd 
^  ^  loy  niece : 

AJod  she  ■  dead,  slander'd  to  death  by  villains, 
Toat  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeed 
Ai  loare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue.  w 

Iwn,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops ! 
^<w.  Brother  Antony, — 

4*.  Hold  yon  content.  What,  man  I  I  know 
them,  yea, 
Aftd  what  tney  weigh,  even   to  the   utmost 

lomple. — 
M^^oirt  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys, 
ioat  lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slan- 
der,  96 

wastiely  and  show  outward  hideousness, 
Ami  neak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
now  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they 
.    ,   durst; 
iod  thtti  is  all. 

^**w.  Bat,  brother  Antony,  — 
j^^-  Come,  *t  is  no  matter. 

^  not  yon  meddle ;  let  me  deal  in  this.         loi 
i^.  rtdro.   Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake 

JT  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
'^at,  on  my   honour,  she  was   charg'd  with 
^      nothing 
out  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof.      i» 

^*«».  My  lord,  my  lord,  — 

^.  Pedro,   I  will  not  hear  you. 

^«wi.  No  ?  Come,  brother,  away  I  I  will  be 
heard. 

<^nt.^  And  shall,  or  some  of  ns  will  smart  for 
it.  [Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Enter  BEmcDiOK. 

i).  Ptdro.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  we 
went  to  seek.  no 


Clavd,  Now,  signior,  what  news  ? 

Bene,  Good  day,  my  lord. 

2>.  Pedro,  Welcome,  signior.  You  are  almost 
come  to  part  almost  a  fray.  tti 

Claud,  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two 
noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without 


D.  Pedro,  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What 
think'st  thon?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we 
should  have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene,  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  val- 
our. I  came  to  seek  you  both.  m 

Claud,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek 
thee;  for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy  and 
would  fain  have  it  beaten  away.  Wilt  thou  use 
thy  wit  ? 

Bene,  It  is  in  my  scabbard;  shall  I  draw 
it?  uf 

D,  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy 
side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so^  though  vexpr  many 
have  been  beside  their  wit.  I  will  bid  thee 
draw,  as  we  do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to  pleasure 
us. 

2>.  Pedro,  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale.  Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ?  ui 

Claud,  What,  courage,  man !  What  though 
care  kill'd  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  m 
thee  to  kill  care. 

Bene,  Sir,  I  shall  meet  pronr  wit  in  the  ca- 
reer, an  you  charse  it  against  me.  I  pray  you 
choose  another  subject.  ur 

Claud.  Nay,  then,  give  him  another  staff. 
This  last  was  broke  across. 

D,  Pedro,  By  this  light,  he  chanees  more 
and  more.  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed.  m 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his 
girdle. 

Bene,  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  vour  ear  ? 

Claud,  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  I      im 

Bene.  [Aside  to  Claudio,]  You  are  a  vil- 
lain I  I  jest  not.  I  will  miake  it  good  how 
you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you 
dare.  Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cow- 
ardice. You  have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and  her 
death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you.  Let  me  hear 
from  you.  i»» 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have 
good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro,  What,  a  feast,  a  feast  ?  wm 

Claud,  V  faith,  I  thank  him.  He  hath  bid 
me  to  a  cdif 's  heaid  and  a  capon ;  the  which  if 
I  do  not  carve  most  cariously,  say  my  knife  *8 
naught.  Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well;  it  goes 
easily.  "» 

D.yPedro.  I  'U  teU  thee  how  Beatrice 
praisM  thy  wit  the  other  day.  I  siud,  thou 
nadst  a  fine  wit.  ^^True,"  said  she,  *^a  fine 
Uttle  one."  "No,"  said  I,  "a  great  wit." 
"Right,"  says  she,  "a  great  gross  one." 
"Nay ''said  I,  "a  good  wit."  »^Just,"  said 
she,  *^  It  hurts  nobody.^'  "Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  fi* 
gentleman  is  wise."  "  Certain,"  said  she,  ^a 
wise  gentleman."  "Nay,"  said  I,  "he  hath 
the  tongues."  **  That  I  believe,"  saidshe,  "for 
he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which 
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Bene,  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will 
kies  thee.  n 

Beat,  Fool  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  fool 
wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noi- 
some ;  therefore  I  will  depart  unkiss'd. 

Bene,  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of 
his  rifirht  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But  I  [» 
must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my 
ohallenge ;  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from 
him,  otI  will  subscribe  him  a  oowvd.  And,  I 
pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for  which  of  my  bad 
parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  Iotc  with  me  ?      « 

Beta,  For  them  all  together,  which  main- 
tained so  politic  a  state  ^  eril  that  they  will 
not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with 
iJiem.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you 
first  suffer  loye  for  me  ?  «• 

Bene,  Suffer  love  I  a  good  epithet!  I  do 
suffer  lore  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my 
wiU. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think  ;  alas, 
poor  heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will 
spite  it  for  ^ours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that 
which  my  fnend  bates.  n 

Bene,  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peace- 
ably. 

Beat,  It  appears  not  in  this  confession. 
There 's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that 
will  praise  himself.  ^ 

Bene,  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that 
liv*d  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If  a  man 
do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he 
dies,  he  shall  live  no  lon^r  in  monument 
than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps.         n 

Beat,  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene,  Question.  Wny,  an  hour  in  clamour 
and  a  quarter  in  rheumy  therefore  is  it  most 
expedient  for  the  wise,  if  Don  Worm,  his  [» 
conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  the  trumpet  of  nis  own  virtues,  as  I  am 
to  myself.  So  much  for  praising  myself,  who,  I 
myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy.  And 
now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin  ?  n 

Beat,  Vervill. 

Bene,  Ana  how  do  you  ? 

Beat,  Very  ill  too. 

Bene,  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.  There 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste.  M 

Enter  Ubsuul. 

Urs,  Madam,  ^ou  must  come  to  your  uncle. 
Yonder  ^s  old  coil  at  home.  It  is  proved  my 
Lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the 
Prince  and  Claudio  mightilv  abusM  ;  and  Don 
John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and 
gone.  Will  you  come  presently  ?  iw 

Beat,  Will  vou  go  near  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene,  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap, 
and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and  moreover  I  will 


go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle *s. 


[Exeunt,  io« 


[Scene  III.  A  church.] 

Enter  Don  Pedbo,  Claudio,  and  three  or  four 

toith  tapers, 

Claud.   Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 


A  Lord,  It  is.  my  lord. 
Claud,  [Reading  out  of  a  ktoU,] 

Epitaph. 
**  Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies. 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs. 

Gives  ner  fame  which  never  dies. 
So  the  IHe  that  died  wi^  shame 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame.** 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb, 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. 
Now,  music,   sound,  and   sing   your 
hymn. 

SONO. 

^*  Pardon,  goddess  of  the  ni^t. 

Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 

For  the  which,  witn  songs  of  woe. 

Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.  ^ 

Midnigfat,  assist  our  moan ; 

Helpus  to  sigh  and  groan. 

Heavily,  heavily. 
Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead. 
Till  death  be  uttered,  •< 

Heavily,  heavily.*' 

[Claud,]  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  ni^t! 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  masters ;  put  jcnx 
torches  out. 
The   wolves   have   prey*d;   and   look,  tbt 
gentle  day,  * 

Before  the  wheels  of  PluBbus,  round  about 

Danples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  <^  grey. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us.    Fare  joo 
weU. 
Claud,  Good   morrow,  masters.    Each  hi* 
several  way. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and   put  m 
other  weeds ;  • 

And  then  to  Leonato*s  we  will  go. 
Claud,  And  Hjrmen  now  with  luckier  isot 
speed  *s 
Than  this  for  whom  we  rend*red  up  thii 
woe.  [ExmA 

[SoEKS  IV.  A  room  in  Leonato'* 9  homm^ 

Enter  Leonato,  old  man  [  AntonioL  Bkhv 
DICK,  DBeatbige]  Maboabet,  uBsriA 
Fbxab  Fbanois,  and  Hebo. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  prou  she  was  innocent  f 
Leon.  So  are  the  Pnnce  and  Claudio,  vk| 
aocus*d  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated. 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this. 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 
Ant.  WeU,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  aort^ 

well. 
Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  4 
foreM 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 
Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  yon  ( 
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Witiidmr  into  a  obamber  by  yoonelveB, 
And  when  I  aeod  for  yon,  oome  hither  maakM. 
The  I^inoe  and  Qaadio  promia'd  by  this  hour 
To  Tiiit  me.  Yon  know  your  office,  brother. 
Yon  mmt  be  father  to  your  brother's  daugh- 
ter, » 
And  fire  her  to  young  Clandio. 

[Exeunt  Ladies, 
AmL  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  oonnte- 


Baie.  friar,  I  most  entreat  your  pains,  I 

think, 
^uv.  Todowhat,  signiorP 
Bene,  To   bind  me,  or  undo  me ;   one  of 
,  them.  M 

^gnior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
I  our  oieoe  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  faTour. 
Lom.  TtkBt  eye  my  daughter  lent  her ;  His 

most  true. 
oe»e.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite 

her. 
I^^fn,  The  sight  whereof  I  think  you  had 
from  me,  w 

from  Clandio.  and  the  Prince.    But  what's 

yonrwill? 
^CM.  Your  answer,  sir^  is  enigmatical ; 
got,  for  my  will,  my  will  is  your  eood  will 
^y  itaad  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoined 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage ;  » 

l»  wluch.  Rood  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 
L»tt.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 
Fnar.  And  my  help. 

Here  comes  the  Prince  and  Claudio. 

FfU^  Don  Pbdro  and  Claudio,  and  two  or 
three  other, 
Z>.  Pedro.   Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assem- 

,   Wy. 

■"««.  Good  morrow,  Prince ;  good  morrow, 

Ghmdio;  » 

^«  hen  attend  you.  Are  you  yet  determined 

Tc^day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  ? 

Clmd,  I  ^U  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethi- 

ope. 
Lum,  Call  her  forth,  brother;  here's  the 
friar  ready.  [Exit  Antonio.] 

A>.  Pedro.   Qood  morrow,  Benedick.    Why, 
what 's  the  matter,  m 

P^  you  have  such  a  Februarr  face, 
tb  for  ni  frosty  of  storm  and  cloudiness  ? 
Clawu.   I  thmk  he  thinks  upon  the  savage 

Tiuh,  fear  not,  man ;  we  '11  tip  thy  horns  with 

^  afi  Enropa  shaU  rejoice  at  thee,  «* 

^ooee  EUiropa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
^hen  he  womd  play  the  noble  beisst  in  love. 
Bene.   Soil  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low  ; 
M   some    snioh    strange    bull    leap'd   your 

father's  cow, 
w  got  a  oalf  in  that  same  noble  feat  m 

Kaeh  like  to  yon,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

B'^«ir*r  Aj*tonio,  with  the  Ladies  [nuuked']. 

Claud,    Kor  this  I  owe  you :  here  comes  other 
L        reckof&ings. 
I^kh  ia  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon? 


Ant,  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 
Claud.  Why,  then  she 's  mine.  Sweet,  let  me 
see  your  face.  « 

Leon,  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take 
her  hand 
Before  this  friar  and  swear  to  marry  her. 
Claud.  Give  me  your  hand.  B^ore  this  holy 
friar 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 
Hero.  ^  And  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other 
wife ;  [Unmasking.]  ao 

And  when  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  hus- 
band. 
Claud.  Another  Hero  I 
Hero,  Nothing  certainer. 

One  Hero  died  defil'd,  but  I  do  live ; 
And  surely  as  I  live,  1  am  a  maid. 
D.  Pedro,  The  former  Hero  I  Hero  that  is 
dead  I  m 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles   her 

slander  liv'd. 
Frictr.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify ; 
When  after  that  the  holy^  rites  are  ended, 
I  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death. 
Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar,  ?« 

And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presendy. 
Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  Iriar.  Which  is  Bea- 
trice? 
Beat.  [Unmadcing.]  I  answer  to  that  name. 

What  is  your  will? 
Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 
Beat.  Why,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  uncle  and  the  Prince 
and  Claudio  n 

EUive  been  deceived.  They  swore  you  did. 
Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 
Bene.  Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then  my  cousin,  Maigaret,  and 
Ursula 
Are  much  deceiv'd,  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 
Bene,  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick 
for  me.  m 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh 

dead  for  me. 
Bene.  'T  is  no  such  matter.  Then  you  do  not 

love  me  ? 
Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 
Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the 

gentleman. 
Claud.  And  1 11  be  sworn  upon't  that  he 
loves  her ;  u 

For  here 's  a  paper  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here 's  another 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from   her 

pocket, 
Contaming  her  affection  unto  Benedick.  m 

Bene.  A  miracle  I  here 's  our  own  hands 
against  our  hearts.  Come,  I  will  have  thee ; 
but.  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you;  but,  by  this 
good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion ;  and  [m 
partly  to  save  ^our  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were 
m  a  consumption. 
[Bene'f^  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  month. 

[Kissing  her.] 
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D.  Pedro,  How  dost  thoa,  Benedick,  the 
married  nuui  ?  im 

Bene.  I  *11  tell  thee  what.  Prince ;  a  college 
of  wit-oraoken  cannot  float  me  out  of  my  hu- 
monr.  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an 
epigram  ?  No «  if  i^  man  will  be  beaten  with 
brains,  'a  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about 
him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry,  ftw 
I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the 
world  can  say  against  it ;  and^  therefore  never 
flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it,  for 
man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion. 
For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have  [no 
beaten  thee  ;  but  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my 
kinsman,  live  unbruis'd  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud,  I  had  well  hopM  thou  wouldst 
have  denied  Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cud- 

Sell^d  thee  out  of  thy  single  life,  to  make  [ik 
iiee  a  double-dealer ;  which,  out  of  question, 


thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exoeed- 
ingnarrowly  to  thee. 

Bene,  Come,  come,  we  are  friends.  Let'i 
have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  mif 
lighten  our  own  hearts  and  our  wives'  heeli.  m 

Leon,  We  ^11  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene,  First,  of  my  word;  therefore  plw, 
music.  Prince,  thou  art  sad  ;  get  thee  a  wife. 
get  thee  a  wife.  There  is  no  staff  more  rerereod 
than  one  tipp'd  with  horn.  t« 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord,  your  brother  J<^  is  ta^en  in 

flight. 

And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Met- 

sina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow.  1 11 

devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him.  Strike 

up,  pipers.  [Dance,   [Exeunt,]  u> 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  comedy  of  As  You  Like  It  is  found  in  an  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Register,  under  the  date  of  August  4,  1600.  How  much  earlier  the  play  was  composed  is 
unoertein,  but  no  modem  oritio  of  authority  places  it  earlier  than  1598.  The  reference  in  m. 
T.  SI,  82  to  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander  {pnh,  1598)  has  been  taken  as  fixing  the  earlier  limit, 
bat  the  possibility  of  Shakespeare's  having  known  the  **  dead  shepherd's  "  poem  in  manuscript 
wmewhst  weakens  the  argument  from  this  passage.  The  same  limit,  however,  is  suggested  by 
the  absence  of  the  title  from  the  list  in  Meres's  PcUladis  Tamia,  The  evidence  from  metre,  too, 
udkates  1599-1600  as  a  probable  date,  and,  with  slight  variations,  there  is  a  general  agreement 
in  this. 

Although  the  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1600,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
beeoaetnaUy  published  before  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio.  From  this  edition  the  present 
t«xtii  taken,  with  a  few  modifications  drawn  chiefly  from  the  later  Folios  and  the  emendations 
of  modern  editors. 

**  Stones  which  relate  the  fate  of  a  younger  brother  who  is  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  the 
jeslonsj  of  a  senior  brother,  and  who  nevertheless  achieves  great  prosperity,  are  as  old  as  the 
^6  of  Joseph."  (Skeat.)  To  this  class  belongs  an  anonymous  Middle  English  poem,  found  in 
nrenl  IfSS.  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  TaleSj  into  which  it  has  heen  inserted  with  the  title,  The 
Colce't  Tale  of  Gamelyn.  The  poem  is  not  by  Chaucer,  nor  has  it  any  relation  to  his  fragmentary 
cW^i  TaUt  save  in  name.  On  the  basis  of  this  poem,  Thomas  Lodge  composed  a  novel  called 
^^Mo/yn^,  Evphues^  Oolden  Legade  (1590),  adding  the  female  characters,  and  the  love  stories 
of  Orlindo  and  Silvius.  Whether  these  are  due  to  his  own  invention,  or  are  drawn  from  some 
other  aooree,  b  unknown.  This  novel  Shakespeare  in  turn  dramatized  in  As  You  Like  It.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Shakespeare  knew  the  Taie  of  Gamelyn. 

Lodge^B  romance  is  a  euphuistic  pastoral,  and,  in  turning  it  into  a  play,  Shakespeare  dropped 
the  enphoiam,  but  retained  many  of  the  pastoral  characteristics.  In  retaining  these,  he  was 
foUowiog  not  only  his  source,  but  the  example  of  other  dramatists  who  had  recently  scored  sue- 
^^>«  vith  pastorals  on  the  stage.  The  more  conventional  pastoral  features  to  be  detected  in 
^9  You  Like  It  are  these :  the  shepherds  and  foresters,  both  those  who  are  actual  rustics  and 
^^  who  are  courtiers  living  in  retirement ;  the  love-sick  shepherd  and  obdurate  shepherdess ; 
^  girl  in  the  drees  of  a  boy  ;  the  hanging  or  carving  of  verses  on  trees  ;  the  hunting  scene  and 
^"H  '•  the  figure  of  Hymen ;  and  the  suggested  landscape  of  woodland,  sheep-cote,  and  pasture. 
^  forest  life  of  the  banished  Duke,  also,  and  his  attitude  towards  adversity  have  been  thought 
to  show  the  influence  of  contemporary  plays  on  Robin  Hood. 

The  length  of  time  covered  by  the  action  is  much  shorter  in  the  play  than  in  the  novel, 
^^^^ketpeare  summarizes  the  whole  first  section  of  Rosalynde  in  Orlando's  opening  speech,  and, 
givatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  hero's  refinement,  cuts  out  a  number  of  rowdy  incidents  between 
^  vrestling  and  his  setting  out.  The  wrestling,  indeed,  is  a  survival  of  the  merely  muscular 
'^^N  of  the  TcUe  of  Gamelyn.  Oliver's  change  of  heart,  which  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  reflect 
crwlit  on  Orlando,  is  in  Lodge  due  to  the  elder  brother's  meditations  in  prison.  In  Rosalynde^ 
^  restoration  of  the  Duke  is  brought  about  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  the  usurper  in 
^'^^t  in  oonteast  with  the  dramatist's  milder  device  of  conversion,  which,  however  unplausible, 
^^  better  the  mood  of  the  play.  The  chief  characters  are  all  raised  to  a  much  higher  spiritual 
^^\  by  Shakespeare,  finer  motives  are  introduced,  Rosalind  is  given  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
^be  and  Silvius  are  made  much  less  the  conventional  figmres  of  the  artificial  pastoral.  The 
c^aeten  of  Jaqnes,  Touchstone,  Audrey,  William,  Dennis,  Le  Beau,  Amiens,  the  First  Lord, 
^  Sir  Oliver  Hartext  are  all  added,  and  with  them  the  distinctive  atmosphere  of  the  play,  its 
Pt>^loaophy,  its  humor,  its  lyric  beauty,  and  its  landscape. 
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(DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


DoKX,  lirinff  in  banishment. 

FBsrasiOK,  nis  brother,  end  oeurper  of  hie  dominions. 


jAQun,  /  lorde  ittimding  on  the  bftnished  Duke. 
iM  Bbau,  »  courtier  attending  upon  Flrederiok. 
Chaslbs,  wrestler  to  Frederick. 

OUTBR,       ) 

jAQQBi,     \  sons  of  Sir  Roland  de  Bay, 
Oblahoo,  ) 

^^^}  serrwiUtoOUTer. 


ToocasioMS,  a  clown. 

8tt  OuvsK  MAwnzT,  a  vioar. 

WOiLXAK,  a  country  fellow,  in  lore  with  Audrey. 
A  person  representing  Hymen. 

RosAUBTO,  daughter  to  the  k^^^^kh  Dnke. 
Ckua,  daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phbbb,  a  s&pherdess. 
AuDKBY,  a  country  wenoh. 


Lords,  pages,  attendants,  etc. 
SOBNB :  (HiverU  houte;  Duke  Frederick**  court;  and  the  Forest  qf  Arde$i.] 


ACT   I 

ScBMB  I.   [Orchard  of  Oliver^s  house.] 

Enter  Oblando  and  Adam. 

OrL  Ab  I  remember.  Adam,  it  was  upon 
this  f  aahion :  beqaeathea  me  by  will  but  poor  a 
thousand  orownsj  and,  as  thou  sayest,  charged 
my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well ; 
and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  brother 
Jaques  he  keeps  at  sohool,  and  report  ^»eaks  [• 
goldenly^  of  his  profit.  For  my  part,  he  keeps 
me  mstioaUy  at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  m>m  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  [w 
His  horses  are  bred  better;  for,  besides  that 
the^  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  the^  are  taught 
their  manage^  and  to  that  end  nders  dewiy 
hir*d ;  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him 
but  nowth ;  for  the  wmch  his  animals  on  fu 
his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I. 
Besides  this  noUiing  that  he  so  plentifully  giyes 
me,  the  something  that  nature  gave  me  his 
countenance  seems  to  take  from  me.  He  lets  me 
feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  [m 
brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my 
gentilit^  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam, 
tha>t  gneves  me ;  and^  the  spirit  of  my  father, 
which  I  think  a  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny 
against  this  servitude.  I  will  no  longer  en- 
dure it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy 
how  to  avoid  it.  si 

Enter  OuYVR, 

Adam,  Tender  comes  my  master,  your  bro- 
ther. 

OrL  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
how  he  will  shake  me  up.  so 

Oil.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ? 

Orl,  Nothing.  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oii,  What  mar  yon  then,  sir  ?  m 


Orl.  Many,  sir,  I  am  helping  yon  to  mar 
that  which  God  made,  a  poor  unwortliy  farotber 
of  vours,  with  idleness. 

Oil.  Marrv,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  U 
naught  awhile.  • 

Chi,  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs  and  eat  hosb 
with  them?  What  prodigu  portion  have  I 
spent,  that  I  should  come  to  sucn  penury? 

Oil.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well ;  here  in  ^ur  orebsrd. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ?  «* 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knom 
me.  I  know  you  are  mv  eldest  brother ;  sad 
in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  w 
know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  yoo 
my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-bom ;  out 
the  same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood.  [» 
were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  ns.  I  bsT« 
as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you ;  albmt,  1 
confess,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  bit 
reverence. 

Oli.  What,  boy  I  a 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brodier,  yon  are  too 
youn^  in  this. 

Oil.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orl,  I  am  no  villain ;  I  am  the  youngest  idb 
of  Sir  Roland  de  Boys.  He  was  my  f^her, 
and  he  is  thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a  fa*  [** 
ther  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother. 
I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat  till 
this  other  had  pull*d  out  thy  tongue  for  sayiae 
so.  Thou  hast  railed  on  thyself.  • 

Adam,  Sweet  masters,  be  patient ;  for  yoar 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  aco<vd. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please.  Ton  shall  bear 
me.  My  father  ohargM  you  in  his  will  to  give  [» 
me  good  education.  Tou  have  trained  me  like 
a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all 
gentleman-like  quafities.  The  spirit  of  my  fa- 
ther grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it;  therefore  allow  me  such  ezeraaes 
as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  ne  the  [» 
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poat  aUottery  107  father  left  me  by  testament. 
Witb  that  I  will  ^  buy  my  fortunes.  n 

(Hi.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  Beg,  when 
Uttt  m  spent?  Well,  sir,  get  yon  in.  I  will  not 
loof  be  troubled  with  you ;  you  shall  have 
wme  peri  of  yoor  will.  I  pray  yoo,  leave  me. 

OrL  I  wiH  no  farther  offend  you  than  be- 
eomeg  me  for  my  ^ood. 

(Hi  Get  yoQ  with  him,  yon  old  dog.  m 

Adam,  h  **old   dog'^  my  reward?    Most 

tro«,  I  luire  lost  my  teeth  in  yoor  serrioe.  God 

be  with  my  old  master  I  He  would  not  have 

ipoke  sndi  a  word.  m 

[£!xeunt  Orlando  and  Adam, 

(Hi  Isiterenso?  Begin  yon  to  grow  ui>on 
meM  viO  physio  your  rankness,  and  yet  give 
00  thoQaand  crowns  neither.  Holla,  Dennis  I 

Enter  Dbnios. 

■Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

(Hi  Wm  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler, 
wretomeik  withme?  »• 

I^.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door 
^  importunes  aocess  to  yon. 

(Hi.  Can  him m.  [Extt  DennU.]  'Twill  be 
•  good  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Cbablxb. 

Cka,  Good  morrow  to  your  worship.  »oo 

^i  Good  Monsienr  Charles,  what 's  the  new 
M]^stt]ienewoonrt? 

(^  Thten  *s  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but 
tbe old  newa:  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished 
by  sii  yoonger  brother  the  new  Duke ;  and 
uree  or  fonr  loTinfif  lords  have  put  them-  [tos 
*^Te9iato  Toluntarv  enle  with  him,  whose  lands 
^ferenoes  enrich  the  new  Duke  ;  therefore 
B^  PT«i  them  good  leave  to  wander. 
^  (Vi.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the    Duke's 

rt^A  be  banished  with  her  father  ?  m 

f^ffim,  $0  ^ 

«dleibied  ^.v««, «-^ .-w 

wed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
li^^  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  [us 
«i  W  ODole  than  his  own  daughter ;  and  never 
**«  isfies  loved  as  they  do. 

Ofi.  Where  will  the  old  Duke  live?  i» 

Cpa.  lliey  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
^''<»&«  sad  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
[w  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng- 
hod.  They  say  many  youne  gentlemen  flock 
*»  Imn  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly, 
••  «?y  did  in  the  golden  world.  w» 

(Hi.  What,  yon  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
arwDttke? 

^.  Many,  do  I,  sir;  and  I  came  to  ao- 
%mvt  yon  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir, 
*e«^  to  uaderttand  that  your  younger  bro- 
ger.  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  [lae 
**lf»ia'd  against  me  to  t^  a  fall.  To-morrow, 
^^  I  WFOStle  lor  my  credit ;  and  he  that  es- 
^^  ms  wHhont  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit 
"*  weU.  Your  brother  is  bnt  young  and 
**»i«r :  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  [>» 
^  UH  hbn,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  ne 
^'^"^  in ;  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I 


came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal,  that  either 
you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or 
brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  [im 
into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and 
altogether  against  my  will. 

Cni,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shidt  find  I  will  most  kindly  re- 
quite. I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  pur- 
nose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means  [im 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  he  Lb 
resolute.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the  stub- 
bomest  young  fellow  of  France ;  full  of  ambi- 
tion, an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good 
parts,  a  secret  and  villauous  contriver  against  [100 
me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore  use  thv  dis- 
ci^tion.  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  breaR  his 
neck  as  his  finger.  And  thou  wert  best  look 
to  ^t ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace, 
or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  [im 
thee,  he  will  practise  agiunst  thee  by  poison,  en- 
trap thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never 
leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  in- 
direct means  or  other ;  for,  I  assure  thee,  and 
almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not  one  [i«o 
so  young  and  so  vulanous  this  day  living.  I 
speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anat- 
omize him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and 
weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder.    im 

Cfha.  1  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to 
you.  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his 
payment.  If  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  '11  never 
wrestle  for  prize  more.  And  so,  God  keep  your 
worship !  [Exit. 

Oli,  Farewell,  good  Charles.  iw 

Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester.  I  hope  I  shall 
see  an  end  of  him  ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not 
why.  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Tet  he  's 
gentle ;  never  schoord,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of 
noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved ; 
and  indeed  so  much  in  the  heart  01  the  world, 
and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  [its 
know  him,  that  I  am  alto^ther  misprised.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  tms  wrestler  shall  clear 
all.  Nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither,  which  now  I  '11  go  about.         [Exit.  im 

Scene  II.   [Zxtwn  b^ore  the  Duke^s  palace.] 
Enter  RosAUND  and  Celja. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I 
am  mistress  of ;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  mer- 
rier ?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  [» 
banished  father,  you  roust  not  learn  me  now  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein  I  see  thou  lov'st  me  not  with 
the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle, 
thy  banish^  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle, 
the  Duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  [10 
with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take 
thy  father  for  mine.  So  wouldst  thou,  if  the 
truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously 
temper 'd  as  mine  is  to  thee.  » 

.Sm.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  Ton  know  my  father  hath  no  child  bnt 
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I,  nor  none  is  like  to  have :  and,  tmly,  vben 
he  dies,  thon  shalt  be  his  neir;  for  what  he 
hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  [m 
will  render  thee  a«dn  in  affection.  By  mine 
honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath, 
let  me  tnm  monster.  Therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merr^.  tf 

Bos.  From  henceforth  I  wiU,  coz,  and  devise 
sports.  Let  me  see ;  what  think  yon  of  falling 
in  love  ? 

Cel,  Marry,  I  prithee,  do,  to  make  sport 
withal.  But  love  no  man  in  good  earnest,  nor 
no  farther  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety  [»> 
of  a  pure  blush  thon  masrst  in  honour  come  off 
again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife 
Fortune  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may 
henceforth  be  bestowed  equally.  m 

Bos.  I  would  we  oould  do  so ;  for  her  bene- 
fits are  mightily  misplaced,  and  the  bountiful 
blind  woman  doth  most  nustake  in  her  gifts 
to  women.  » 

Cel.  *Tis  true;  for  those  that  she  makes 
fair  she  scarce  niakes  honest,  and  those  that 
she  makes  honest  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly. 

Bos.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune  *s 
office  to  Nature's.  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature.     «< 

Enter  Clown  [Touchbtone]. 

Cel.  No  ?  When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair 
creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the 
fire?  Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to 
flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this 
fool  to  cut  off  the  argument  ?  m 

Bos.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for 
Nature,  when  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural 
the  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work 
neither,  but  Nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our 
natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  god-  [m 
desses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whet- 
stone ;  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the 
whetstone  of  the  wits.  How  now,  wit  I  whither 
wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to 
yonr  father.  «i 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour,  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  foryou. 

Bos.   Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ?    es 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  loiight  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by 
his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught.  Now  I  '11 
stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught  and  the 
mustard  was  good,  and  yet  was  not  the  knight 
forsworn.  n 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap 
of  your  knowledge  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now.  Stroke  [« 
your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am 
a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou 
art.  T» 

TotKh.   By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I 


But  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,TOi 
are  not  fonwom.  ho  more  was  this  kmgiit, 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ; 
or  if  he  haa,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ftm 
he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustud.        •< 

Cel.  Prithee,  who  is 't  that  thon  mesnett? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  yonr  falher. 
loves. 

Cel.  My  father's  love  is  enough  tohononr 
him.  EiUongh!  speak  no  more  of  nim.  Yon'U 
be  whipp'd  for  taxation  one  of  these  days.     " 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  naj  lu^ 
speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  fodishbr. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true ;  foran* 
the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  th«  [» 
little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  sgrttt 
show.  Here  oomes  Monsieur  the  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Bos,  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeous  fe«i 
their  young.  t- 

Bos,  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel,  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  mor* 
marketable.  Bon  Jour^  Monsieur  Le  Bean. 
What 's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  mvA 
good  sport.  »^ 

Cel.  Sport!  Of  what  colour ? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  «hall 
I  answer  you  ? 

Bos,  As  wit  and  fortune  will.  «>■ 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decrees. 

Cel.  Well  said.  That  was  laid  on  with  • 
trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,  — 

Bos.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smelL 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies.  I  would  [<*' 
have  told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  yoa 
have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Bos.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestlior- 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  viA. 
if  it  please  your  ladyships,  you  mar  see  tli« 
end.  For  the  best  is  yet  to  do;  and  xiere,  [>* 
where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  It 

Cel.  Well,  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  an^ 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  hi* 
three  sons,  —  i" 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning-  with  aa 
old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  meiL,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence.  i* 

Bos.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  **Be  it 
known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents.'* 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled 
with  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler;  which 
Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  brokt 
Uiree  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  cl  \^* 
life  in  him.  So  he  serv'd  the  second,  and  so  w 
third.  Yonder  they  lie ;  the  noorold  man,  their 
father,  making  such  pitiful  aole  over  tKemthat 
all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weein&g.  •** 

Bos.  Alas! 

Touch,  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 
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TVaoi.  Thns  men  may  grow  wiser  erery 
daj.  It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  hesad 
hmUa£ci ribs  was  sport  for  ladies.  mt 

Cd.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Bm,  Bat  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this 
brolun  musio  in  his  sides?  Is  there  yet  an- 
other dotes  open  rib-breaking?  Shall  we  see 


U  Btau,  You  most^  if  you  stay  here ;  for 
m  is  the  place  appomted  for  the  wrestling, 
SM  th«T  tie  ready  to  oerform  it.  m 

Cd,  I  onder,  sure,  tliey  are  ooming.  Let  us 
now  ittj  and  see  it. 

Flcvisk.  Enter  Duke  [Fbederick],  Lords, 
Okiando,  Chables,  and  Attendants. 

Xh»i«  F.  Come  on.  Since  the  youth  will  not 
M  Mttrested,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Aw.  Is  yonder  the  man  ?  i«o 

Lt  Btau,  Even  he,  madam. 

CV/.  Alas,  he  is  too  young!  Yet  he  looks 
iQoeMfally. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  I 
^jonerepthitbertosee  the  wrestling?     i«c 

AM.  A7,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us 

^  F,  You  will  take  Uttle  delight  in  it,  I 
eio  (eJl  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man.  In 
pity  of  the  ehallenger^s  youth  I  would  fain  [ito 
™jde  lum,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated. 
dpMk  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  more  him. 

iki.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le 
Bets. 

MfF,  Do  so;  I'll  not  be  by.  im 

Lt  Beau.  Mimsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
MM  callfl  for  you. 

Orl,  I  attend   them   with   all   respect   and 

AM.  Young  man,  hare  you  challengM 
^^{w  the  wrestler?  "» 

JOH.  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general 
^^r**!?^*  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try 
v^hiffl  the  strength  of  my  youth.  ^ 

(m»  Toong  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
Wd  for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof 
ot  ttk  man's  strength.  If  you  saw  yourself 
Vp  yoor  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  [im 
J'^^Cnnefit,  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would 
''^'^bmI  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We 
P»»y  yon,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your 
•*g  tifsty,  and  give  over  this  attempt.  »»o 

Boi.  Bk),  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall 
^f^  therefore  be  misprised.  We  will  make  it 
f»*mh  to  the  Duke  that  the  wrestling  might 
*»<fo  forward.  t»* 

OH.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
"''d  thoughts,  wherem  I  confess  me  much 
^^1  to  deny  so  fidr  and  excellent  ladies  any 
^hof.  But  let  your  fait  eyes  and  prentle  wishes 
IJ^vnh  me  to  my  trial ;  wherein  if  I  be  foil'd, 
7"*  i>  but  one  sham'd  that  was  never  gra- 
^ ;  if  kill'd.  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  [»» 
l^b*  to.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wron^,  for  I 
A^n  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  mjnry, 
fortatt  I  have  nothing.  Only  in  the  world  I  fill 
"PI  plaee,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when 
1  hare  made  it  empty.  «m 


Boi.  The  litUe  strength  that  I  have,  I  would 
it  were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Rat.  Fare  you  well  I  Pray  heaven  I  be  de- 
ceived in  you  1  tio 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you ! 

Cha,  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that 
is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a 
more  modest  working.  su 

DukeF.  You  shaU  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  Grace,  you  shall 
not  entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  might- 
ily persuaded  him  from  a  first.  su 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you 
should  not  have  mock'd  me  before.  But  come 
your  wm. 

Bos.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg.  ['Hiey  wrestle. 

Bos.  O  excellent  young  man !  su 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye  I 
I   can  tell  who  should  down. 

[Shout.  [Charles  is  thrown.] 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  Grace.  I  am  not 
yet  well  breath'd.  uo 

DukeF.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

DukeF.  Bear  him  away.  What  is  thy  name, 
young  man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of 
1^  Roland  de  Boys.  ms 

DukeF.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to 
some  man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy. 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this 

deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house.    *^ 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth. 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 
[Exeunt   Duke  [Fred.,  train,   and 
Le  Beau]. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Roland's  son, 
His  youngest  son,  —  and  would  not  change  that 
camng,  us 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Bos.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Roland  as  his  soul, 
And  idl  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind. 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties,  sso 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him. 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.  Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd. 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love  ^^ 

But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Bos.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  Mm  a  chain  firom  her  neck.] 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 


Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 
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Cd,         Ay.  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentlemaii. 

(hi.   Can  I  not  say,  1  thank  you  ?  My  better 

parts  Ml 

Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here 

stands  up 
Is  bat  a  oaintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
Ro8,  He  calls  us  back.  My  pride  fell  with 
my  f ortunee ; 
I  'U  ask  him  what  he  would.    Did  you  call, 
sir?  Mt 

Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  WiUyougo,  coz? 

jRo8,  Have  with  you.  Fare  yon  well. 

[Exeunt  [Rosalind  and  Celia], 
Orl,  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urgM  conference. 

Re-enter  Lb  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown  I  *n 
Or  Charles  or  something  weaker  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau,  Good  sir ;  I  do  in  friendship  counsel 

you 
To  leave  this  place.  Albeit  you  have  deservM 
High  oommftng  ationytone  applause^  and  love,  tn 
Yet  such  is  now  the  Duke^s  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  Duke  is  humorous :  —  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 
Orl,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me 

this:  *M 

Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 
Le  Beau,  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge 

by  manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  taller  is  his  daughter. 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke,  sm 
And  here  detainM  by  her  usurping  uncle 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natund  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument  »i 

But  that  the  people  praise  ner  for  her  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will   suddenly   break   forth.    Sir,   fare    you 

weU.  »• 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl,  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you ;  fare  yon 

well.  [Exit  Le  Beau,] 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother, 

From  tjrrant  Duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother.       soo 

But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exit. 

SosNB  HI.   [A  room  in  the  palace.] 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosaunb. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin!  why,  Rosalind  I  Cupid 
have  mercy  I  not  a  word  ? 

Ro8,  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel,  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be 
cast  away  uoon  curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at 
me.   Come,  lame  me  with  reasons.  « 

Ro$,  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up, 


when  the  one  should  be  lam'd  with  mum 
and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel,  But  is  all  this  for  voor  father?  » 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child's  fttKtf. 
O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working^day  wodd! 

Cd.  The^  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  npoa 
thee  in  hohday  foolery.  If  we  walk  not  is  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  wiU  oiteb 
them.  >* 

Rob,  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat.  TW 
burs  are  in  my  heart. 

Cel,  Hem  uiem  awav. 

Ro$,^  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem  aai 
have  him.  ^ 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affeetiois. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wnt- 
tler  than  myself ! 

Cel,  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you  I  yon  will  try 
in  time,  in  despite  of  a  fall.  But,  tazniii; 
these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  b  [■ 
good  earnest.  Is  it  possible,  on  such  asoddtn 
you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  witli  oU 
Sir  Roland's  youngest  son  ? 

Ros.  The  Duke  my  father  lov'd  his  fstiier 
dearly.  « 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  vou  ghanU 

love  his  son  dearly  ?    By  this  kina[  of  duBe, 

I  I  should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  hit 

father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando.  « 

.Ros.  No,  faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel,  Why  should  I  not  ?  Doth  he  not  desene 
weU? 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Ros,  Let  me  love  him  for  that,  and  do  ;oa 
love  him  because  I  do.  Look,  here  comes  tb* 
Duke.  " 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your 
safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F,  Yon,  cotudo- 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found  *« 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  be«r  with 

me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  wiUi  mine  own  desires ;  * 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic*  — 
As  I  do  trust  I  am  not  —  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  Highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traiton. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  ** 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. 
Let  it  suffice  thee  that  1  trust  thee  not. 

Ros,  Tet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a 
traitor. 
Tell  me  wher<H)n  the  likelihoods  depends. 

Duke  F,  Thou  art  thy  father's  diuighu>r; 
there  'a  enough.  ** 

Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  Highness  took  hit 
dukedom. 
So  was  I  when  your  Highness  banish'd  him. 
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Tnmoo  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ;^ 

Oi;  if  we  did  derire  it  nom  our  mendSf 

What  *s  that  to  me  ?  My  father  was  no  traitor.  « 

Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  maoh 

To  tlunk  my  porerty  is  treaoherons. 

Cd.  Dear  aorereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Ihikt  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stayM  ner  for  your 
nke, 
£kM  had  she  with  her  father  rangM  along.      to 

CW.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay  ; 
It  wai  jcfOT  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse. 
I  «tt  too  Tonng  that  time  to  ralue  her. 
Bat  now  I  know  her.  If  she  be  a  traitor, 
Wbj  80  am  I.  We  still  hare  slept  together,    n 
Roie  It  an  instant,  leamM,  played,  eat  together ; 
And  vhere8oe*er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
i^tOI  v»  went  ooupled  and  inseparable. 

Ihtke  F,  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her 
smoothness, 
Her  Tery  silence,  and  her  natience  to 

§pe>k  lo  the  people,  and  tney  pity  her. 
punartafool.  She  robs  thee  of  thy  name. 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more 

virtuous 
Woee  she  is  gone.  Then  open  not  thy  lips, 
grm  aad  irroTocable  is  mr  doom  m 

Which  I  have  paasM  upon  ner ;  she  is  banishM. 

Cd.  IVtHMnmce  that  sentence  then  on  me, 
-      fflyH«g«; 

^fS?*^  ^^®  ^^^  ^'^  ^®'  company. 

^^  F.  You  are  a  f  ooL  Tou,  nieoe,  provide 
yomself. 
Y  rra  oatBtay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour,    m 
And  ia  the  greatness  of  my  wordj  tou  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  rVedenck  and  Lords, 

(Jd.  0  my  poor  Rosalind,  whither  wilt  thou 

Wilt  ttion  change  fathers?   I  will  give  thoe 

mine, 
i  oharift  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grievM  than  I 
am. 

Bm,  I  have  more  cause. 

Cd,  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

^thae,  be  cheerful.  Know'st  thou  not,  the 
„      Dnke  « 

H^  buiish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

AM.  That  he  hath  not. 

Od.  No,  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the 

mi.   ^^® 

Wtdeb  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
^•U  we  be  sund*red  ?  Shall  we  part,  sweet 
^      girl  ?  »» 

Jo ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
^«wfore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go  and  what  to  bear  with  us ; 
^  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me 
out ;  !« 

*«t  hr  tlus  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
^7  What  thou  canst,  I  'U  go  along  with  thee. 

a9t.  Why,  whither  shaU  we  go  ? 

Cd.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
den. 

AM.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us,     no 
■•ida  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  I 
»«aQty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cd.  in  pat  myaelf  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 


And  with  a  kind  of  umber  amirch  my  face. 
The  like  do  jrou.  So  shall  we  pass  along         its 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

R08.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  oommon  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  aU  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  ourtle-aze  upon  my  thi^,  it» 

A  boar-spear  in  mv  hand ;  and  —  m  my  heart 
lie  there  what  hidden  woman's   fear  there 

win  — 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a 
man?  im 

So§,  I  '11  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's 


And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel,  Sometlung  that  hath  a  ref  erenoe  to  my 
state: 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena.  ^  m 

Has.  But,  oousin,  what  if   we  aaaay'd   to 
steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  oomf  ort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with 
me. 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.  Let 's  away,      us 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.  Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt.  i«« 


ACT  II 
ScEKB  I.  [The  Forest  of  Atdtn^i 

Enter  Dukb  senior,  AlMIBNS,  and  two  or  three 

Lords,  like  foresters. 

Duke  8.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in 

exile. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  Are  not  theee 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  oourt  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam,  > 

The  seasons'  difference,  aa  the  icy  f an^ 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  mvbody, 
Even  tOl  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
*^  This  is  no  flbattery :  these  are  counseUors      10 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am." 
Sweet  aretEe  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  uglv  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt,  u 
Finds  tonanies  in  trees,  books  m  the  running 

brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
Ami.  1  would  not  change  it.  Happy  is  your 
Ghrace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  for- 
tune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  ** 
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Duke  S,  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  ven- 
ison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Beinff  native  bnrghers  of  this  desert  citv, 
Shomd  in  their  own  confines  with  forkea  heads 
Have  th«r  round  haunches  gorM. 

i.  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaqnes  grieves  at  that ;  m 

And,  in  that  kmd,  swears  yon  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along  *o 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters  aim  had  ta^en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  :  and  indeed,  my  lord,  » 
The  wretched  animal  neavM  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern 

coat 
Almost  to  bursting,  and  the  bi^  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool,       m 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaquee, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of    the  swift 

brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duhe  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1,  Lord,  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes.     «> 
First,  for  his  weepine  into  the  needless  stream : 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak^st  a  testa- 
ment 

As  worldling  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much."  Then,  being 

there  alone. 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends.       so 
**  *T  is  right,"  quoth  he ;  **  thusmisery  dotn  part 
The  flux  of  company."  Anon  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him.      Ay,"  quoth 

Jaques, 
**  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens.  n 

^T  is  just  the  fashion.   Wnereiore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ?  " 
Thus  most  mvectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Tea,  ana  of  this  our  life ;  swearine  that  we    «o 
Are  mere  usurpers,  t3rrants,  and  wnat  *s  worse. 
To  fri|:ht  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dweUin^plaoe. 
Duke  8,  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  con- 
templation? 

2.  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 

menting m 

Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  8,  Show  me  the  place. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he  's  full  of  matter. 
7,  Lord,  I  *11  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

[Exeunt, 

ScEKE  n.  [^i  room  in  the  pcUiict'] 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F,  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw 
them? 


It  cannot  be.  Some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  snfFerance  in  this. 

1,  Lord,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  ho. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber,    < 
Saw  her  a-oed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  nntreasur^d  of  their  nit* 

tress. 

2,  Lord,    My   lord,  the  roynish  down,  tt 

whom  so  oft 
Your  Grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  miiDBg. 
Hisperia,  the  princess*  gentlewoman.  >» 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheara 
Tour  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone,     ^ 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 
Duke  F,  Send  to  his  brother.    Fetch  tkat 

gallant  hither. 
If  he  be  absent,  brin^  his  brother  to  me : 
I  *11  make  him  find  him.   Do  this  suddcnij, 
And  let  not  search  and  iiMiuisition  qnail        * 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 

[ExtwA. 

Scene  III.  [B^ore  Oliver^ a  house,] 

Enter  ORUonn)  and  Adam,  meeting, 

Orl,  Who's  there? 

Adam,    What,  my  young  master?    0  my 
gentle  master  I 

0  my  sweet  master  I  O  you  memory 

Of  old  Sir  Roland  I    Why,  what  make  700 

here? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  1ot« 

you?  » 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  val- 
iant? 
Why  would  yon  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bonny  pnser  of  the  humorous  Duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  oome  too  swiftly  home  before 

you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men  » 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours.  Your  virtues,  gentle  ms»> 

ter. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  oomeiy 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  I  u 

Orl,  Why,  what 's  the  mattier  ? 
Adam,  0  unhappy  youth ! 

Come  not  within  these  doors  I    Witlun  thi* 

roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
Your  brother  —  no,  no  orother :  yet  the  son  — 
Yet  not  the  son,  I  will  not  call  mm  son,  n 

Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,  — 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  h^ 

means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  yon  use  to  lie 
And  you  within  it.  If  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  yon  off.         » 

1  overheard  him  and  his  practiees. 

This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery. 
Abhor  i^  tear  it^  do  not  enter  it, 
Orl,  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst    tlum 
have  me  go  ? 
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Adam,  No  matter  whither,  so  yon  oome  not 
here.  m 

Orl.  What,  wouldit  thou  haye  me  go  and 
^  heg  my  food  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thieriih  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  mnst  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  thii  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can.  u 

I  nther  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  s  iliTerted  hlood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam,  Bnt  do  not  so.  I  have  five  hundred 


^thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father, 
Whkh  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse  «o 

When  NTvice  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  vnrcgarded  age  in  comers  thrown. 
Take  thal^  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  pmvideatly  caters  for  the  snarrow, 
Beeomfarttomy  agel  Here  is  tne  gold.        tf 
Afl  this  I  rive  you.   Let  me  be  your  servant. 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  m  my  vonth  I  never  did  applv 
Hot  aad  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood, 
Nor  did  not  with  nnbashful  forehead  woo       so 
The  maaoB  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Thtf^ore  my  aee  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frorty,  hot  kindly.  Let  me  go  witii  yon ; 
MI  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
r&  T<Hi'  buainess  and  necessities.  sb 

Orf.  Ogood  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
^e  ooB^at  service  of  the  antique  worlcL 
When  sqvice  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  I 
^^08  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  aweat  but  for  promotion,      «> 
And  having  that  do  choke  their  service  up 
Eten  vith  the  having.  It  is  not  so  with  tnee. 
Bnt,  poor  old  man,  thou  pmn*st  a  rotten  tree, 
Tbat  eaanot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
u  liin  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry.  u 

Bat  reoie  thy  ways ;  we  11  go  along  together, 
M  ere  we  have  thy  youthfid  wages  spent, 
n«u  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

'idan.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  foUow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  lovalty.  » 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  four- 


^ere  Kved  I«  bnt  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  aeveateeo  years  many  their  fortunes  seek. 
Bat  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week ; 
Yet  toime  cannot  recompense  me  better       n 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  master^s  debtor. 

[Exeunt, 

ScBWK  IV.  [Tke  Forest  of  Arden,] 

^*tfr  RooAUND  for   Oanifmede,  Cblia  for 
Aiiena,  and  Clown,  alias  Touohstone. 

^.  0  Jupiter«  how  weary  are  mv  spirits ! 

T«mch,  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
•^  not  weary. 

-nof.  I  eoula  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
■•">'«  apparel  and  to  cry  like  a  woman ;  but  I 
■|«t  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  [• 
*Bt  hose  ought  to  show  itself  oouraffeous  to 
7*^ico«t ;  therefore,  courage,  good  Afiena. 

y»  I  pray  yxm,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go 
•0  nirther.  10 


Touch,  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you  than  bear  you.  Yet  I  should  bear  no  cross 
if  I  did  bear  you,  for  I  think  you  have  no 
money  inyour  purse. 
Ros,  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden.  u 
Touch,  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden,  the  more 
fool  I.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
place ;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Enter  Corix  and  SiLVius. 

Ros,  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.  Look 
you,  who  comes  here ;  a  young  man  and  an  old 
m  solemn  talk.  si 

Cor,  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
stiU. 

8il,  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew^st  how  I  do 
love  her ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess;  for  I  have  lov^d  ere 
now. 

Stl,  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not 
suess,  w 

Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow. 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, — 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so  — 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  m 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor,  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

8il,  O,  thou  didst  then  ne^er  love  so  heartily ! 
If  thou  rememb^rest  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into,  u 

Thou  hast  not  lov^d ; 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lovM ; 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company  40 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  nast  not  lov'd. 

0  Phebe.  Phebe,  Phebe  1  [Exit. 
Ros,  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I  searching  of  thy 

wound, 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own.     a 
Touch,  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I 

waa  in  love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone, 
and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to 
Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her 
batlet  and  tne  cow's  dags  that  her  pret^  chopt 
hands  had  milk'd ;  and  1  remember  the  woo-[m 
ing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom  I 
took  two  cods  and,  giving  her  them  again,  said 
with  weeping  tears,  **  Wear  these  for  my  ssike." 
We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers ; 
but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature 
in  love  mortal  in  folly.  *t 

Ros,  Thou  speakest   wiser   than   thou   art 
ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine 
own  wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it.  «o 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove  I  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Tottch.  And  mine;  but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel,  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond 


If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food. 
I  faint  almost  to  death 
Touch, 


Holla,  you  clown ! 
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Bos,  Peace,  fool ;  he  '•  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  WhocalU? 

Touch,   Yonr  betters,  sir. 

Cor,  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Bos.  Peace,  I  say.  Good  even  to  yoa,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  yon,  gentle  nr,  and  to  yon  all.  n 

Bo8.  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  onnelves  and  zeed. 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  op- 
pressed 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pitjr  her,    ts 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her  ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze. 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition,  m 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheep-cote  now, 
Bv  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing        is 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Bos,  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture? 

Cor,  That  young  swun  that  you  saw  here 
but  erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  bujing  any  thing.  m 

Bos,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honestr. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pav  for  it  of  us. 

Cd,  And  we  will  menu  thy  wages.  I  like 
this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it.         «• 

Cor,  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me.  If  you  like  upon  report 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.      v» 

[Exwnt, 
Scene  V.  [The  forest,] 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaqubs,  and  others. 

Song. 

[Ami.]    Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
Ajid  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  binl's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  I     s 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jag.  More,  more,  I  prithee,  more. 
^  Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  Mon-  . 
sieur  Jaques.  ti   I 

Jaq,  1  thank  it.  More,  I  prithee,  more.  I 
can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel 
sucks  eggs.  More,  i  prithee,  more. 

Ami,  My  voice  is  ragged.  I  know  I  cannot 
please  you.  i« 

Jaq,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do 
desire  you  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another  stanzo. 
Call  you  'em  stanzos  ? 

Ami,  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques.        30 


Jaq,  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  tbey 
owe  me  nothing.  Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  pkui 
myself.  x 

Jao,  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man. 
I  *11  thank  you ;  but  that  they  call  oomphnwot 
is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes :  mnd  vhn 
a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  hm 
given  him  a  penny  and  he  renders  me  the  bee- 
garly  thanks.  Come,  sing;  and  yon  that  viU 
not.  hold  your  tongues.  ^^ 

Ami,  Well,  I  'U  end  the  song.  Sirs,  eover  ib« 
while ;  the  Duke  wiU  drink  under  this  tree.  Bt 
hath  been  aU  this  day  to  look  yon. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  [« 
him.  He  is  too  disputable  for  my  eompsay.  I 
think  of  as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  gin 
heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble,  come. 

SONO. 

[Ail  togedur  )tett. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun,  • 

And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  hit 

Here  shall  he  see  • 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I  '11  give  ^u  a  verse  to  this  nole,  thftt 
I  made  yesterdav  m  despite  of  my  inventioe. 
Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it.  * 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes :  — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  ana  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please,  ■ 

Ducdarae,  ducdame,  duodame  I 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  "duodame"? 

Jaq.  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  oall  fools 
into  a  circle.  I  'U  go  sleep,  if  I  can ;  if  I  eannoi. 
I  '11  rail  against  au  the  first-bom  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  Duke  ;  hia  ban- 
quet is  prepared.  [Bxe%un.  ** 

Scene  VI.  [The forest,] 
Enter  Orlando  and  Aoam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  fortlun*.  O^ 
I  die  for  food!  Here  lie  I  down,  and  m«ttftur»^ 
out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  iHMtrt 
in  thee  ?  Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  ch«er  li 
thpelf  a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  aa^ 
thmg  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  H  o\ 
bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conoeit  is  i!ieax«4 
death  than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake  be  ootDj 
f  ortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end .  I 
will  here  be  with  thee  presently ;  and  if  1  f  ^ 
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braf  thee  not  eomethm^  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee 
leeye  to  die ;  but  if  thoo  diest  before  I  come, 
thou  ftrt  a  siooker  of  my  labour.  Well  said  I 
tboa  look*st  cheerly,  and  I'll  be  with  thee 
qmeklj.  Yet  thou  lieet  in  the  bleak  air.  [u 
Come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ;  and 
thon  ihilt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner  if  there 
live  any  thini:  in  this  desert.  Cheerly,  good 
Adam  f  ^  Evmunf 


[Exeunt, 


Scene  Vn.  [Theforet^,] 


[A  tabU  set  outA  Enter  Duke  senior,  [Ajoenb] 
and  LoBDS,  like  outlaws, 

Dukt  8,  I  think  he  be  transform^  into  a 


For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 
/.  Lard,  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone 
henee. 
Here  was  be  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 
Duke  8.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musi- 
cal, B 
We  shall  have  shortly  disoord  in  the  spheres. 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him  I  would  speak  wiUi  him. 

Etiter  Jaqubs. 
1,  Lord,  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own 


Dukt  8,  Why,  how  now,  monsieur  I  what  a 
life  is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
Wha£,  yev  look  merrily  I  u 

Jag,  A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i^  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool.  A  miserable  world ! 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the 

son.  1* 

And  raflM  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
Ingood  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
*'«ood  morrow,  fool,'^  quoth  I.    "No,  sir," 

<|noth  he, 
**  Can  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me 

fortune." 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,  w 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Sm  very  wisely,  **  It  is  ten  o'clock. 
Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  **  how  the  world 


Tie  bnt  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven ;     « 
And  my,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  bourse  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  bancs  a  tale."   When  I  did  hear 
He  motley  fool  uius  moral  on  the  time. 
My  hinpi  be«m  to  crow  like  chanticleer^        ao 
That  foola  snould  be  so  deepHxmtemplative ; 
And  I  did  lau^h  sans  intermission 
Aa  boor  hv  his  dial.  O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  tool !  Motley's  the  only  wear. 
/>«*#•  8,  What  fool  M  this?  « 

Jaq.   O  worthy  fool  I  One  that  hath  been  a 

oourtierf 
And  «ay«f  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
Tbry  have  the  gift  to  know  it;  and  in  his 

Krain, 
Whkia  ia  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 


After  A  voyage^  he  hath  strange  plaeee  crammed 
With obseirvation,  the  whicnne  vents  4t 

In  mangled  forms.  O  that  I  were  a  fool  I 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 
Duke  S,  Thou  shalt  have  pn«. 
Ja^,  It  is  my  only  suit ;  — 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them  «« 

That  I  am  wise.   I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please :  for  so  fools  have ; 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly,  m 
They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  sir,  must 

they  so? 
The  **  why  "  is  plain  as  wa^  to  parish  church. 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  nit 
Doth  very  foolishly,  altnough  ne  smart, 
[Not  to]  seem  senseless  of  the  bob ;  if  not,       m 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley.  Give  me  leave 
To  speak  mv  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 

througn 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world,  «o 
If  they  will  natientlv  receive  my  medicine. 
Duke  S,  Fie  on  tnee  I  I  can  tell  what  thou 

wouldst  do. 
Jag.  What,  for  a  -counter,  would  I  do  but 

good? 
Duke  8,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chid- 
ing sin. 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,  •> 

As  sensual  as  the  bruti^  sting  itself ; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 
Jaq,  Why,  who  cnee  out  on  pride,  n 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  tiie  sea, 
Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say  the  oily-woman  bears  ?• 

The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost,    ^     •• 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  follv  to  the  mettle  of  mv  speech  ? 
There  then  ;  how  then  ?   wnat  then  ?  Let  me 

see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him.  If  it  do  him 

right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong' d  himself.  If  he  be  free,  u 
Why  then  mv  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unolaim'd  of  any  man.  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orlando  [unth  his  sword  drawn\. 

Orl,  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
JoQ,  Whv,  I  have  eat  none  vet. 

Ort,  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 
Jaq,  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come 
of?  •« 

Duke  8.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by 
thy  distress  ?^ 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem^st  so  empty  ? 
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Orl.  Ton   touched  my  Tein  at  first*    The 

thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  m 
Of  smooth  civility.  Yet  am  I  inland  bred 
And  know  som'e  nnrtore.  Bnt  forbear,  I  say. 
He  dies  that  tonches  any  of  this  frait 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jag.  An  yon  will  not  be  answered  with  rea- 
son. 1  mnst  die.  im 
Jjuke  8,  What   would    you    hare?    Your 

ffentleness  shall  force, 
More  uian  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 
Orl,  I  almost  dil  for  food ;  ana  let  me  have 

it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 

our  table.  »« 

Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently?  Pardon  me,   I 

pray  you. 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.    Bnt  whate'er  yon 

are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible  no 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  vou  have  looked  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  beUs  have  knollM  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  lu 

If  ever  from  vour  eyelids  wip*d  a  tear 
And  know  what 't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied. 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be ; 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 
Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 

days,  uo 

And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip*d  our 

eyes 
Of  drops  that  scored  pity  hath  engendered ; 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness 
And    take    upon    command    what    help   we 

have  iw 

That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minist'red. 
Orl,  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little 

while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe^  go  to  find  my  fawn 
And  give  it  food.  There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  wearv  step  tw 

LimpM  in  pure  love.  Tul  he  be  nrst  sufficed. 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hun- 

I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  -S.  ^  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothii^  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  blest  for  your  good 
comfort !  [Exit,]  im 

Duke  S.  Thou  secst  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy. 
This  wid^  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world  'a  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players,  im 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  iiges.  At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.       im 
Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 


And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  wdl 
Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then  tne  lover, 
Sighing  bke  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballsd 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.  Then  asold». 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  ^ 


»nour,  sudden,  and  quick  in  quf 


pard. 
Jealous  in  hoi 


rel. 


Seekii^  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  m  the  cannon's  mouth.   And  then  tk» 

justice. 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  ont,   ^ 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances; 
And  so  he  plays  hisjpart.  The  sixth  age  skib 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
V^th  spectacles  on  nose  ana  pouch  on  side,  •* 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  rAt 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;    and  his  big  nuu^ 

voice,  ^ 
Tumiiw  affain  toward  childish  treble,  pijpe* 
And  whisues  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,     " 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  evny 

thing. 

Re-enter  Orlakdo,  with  Adam. 
Duke  S.  Welcome.  Set  down  your  venertblf 
burden. 
And  let  him  teed. 
Orl,  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 
Adam.  So  had  you  need : 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself.  >^ 
Duke  8.    Welcome ;    fall    to.     I   will  »)( 
trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  f  ortniiM. 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  nsg* 

SONO. 

[Ami.]    Blow,  blow,  thon  winter  wind. 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind  ^'* 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thv  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  I    sing,    heigh-nol    unto    the  greea 
holly.  .         '"* 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  men 
folly. 

Then^  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh  i** 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  rememb'reo  not. 
Heigh-ho !  sing,  etc.  * 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  R*> 
land's  sonj 
As  vou  have  whisper'd  faithfully  yon  were. 
Ana  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effi^ee  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  m  your  face, 
Be  truly  welcome  hither,  t  am  the  Duke      « 
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ThatloY*d  yonr  father.  The  residue  of  your 

fcntnne, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
SapvofTt  him  by  the  arm.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Am  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.       **» 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  III 
ScBKB  I.  [A  room  in  the  palace.] 

Enier   Dukjs    [Fbedebick],    Outeb,    and 
Lords. 

Ihke  F,  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that 
eannotbe. 
But  mre  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  thoold  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
()f  my  rereoge,  thou  present.  But  look  to  it. 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is.  > 

Seek  him  with  candle  I    Bring  him  dead  or 

hving 
V^tlnn  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call 

thine 
Worth  maxaxe  do  we  seize  into  our  hands,       10 
TUl  thoQ  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother^s  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  a^inst  thee. 
on,  0  that  your  HighneHH  knew  my  heart  in 
this! 
I  never  lov^d  my  brother  in  my  life. 
Dvkt  F.  More  villain  thou.  Well,  push  him 
out  of  doors ;  u 

And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
^  this  expediently  and  turn  him  going. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBiOE    n.  [The/orest.] 

Enter  Orlasdo  [with  a  paper]. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my 
love; 
And  thou,  thrioe-orowned  queen  of  night, 
survey 
With   thy  chaste   eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere 
above. 
Thy  huntress'  name  that  my  full  life  doth 

0  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books,      s 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  'II  ohar- 
aeter; 
That  every  eye  which  in  this  forest  looks 

ShaD  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Ron,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  &]r,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.     10 

[Exit, 

Enter  OoBnr  and  Clown  [Touchstone]. 

Cor.  And  how  Hke  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
Msster  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself, 
it  is  a  good  life ;  but  m  respect  that  it  is  a  shep* 
hmd'u  life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it 
ii  eoGtAry,  I  like  it  rery  well ;  but  in  respect  [u 
that  it  ia  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.   Now, 


in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleas6th  me  well ; 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedi- 
ous. As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my 
humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  [*o 
in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  sheph^  ? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know  the  more  one 
sickens  the  worse  at  ease  he  is;  and  that  he 
that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  [u 
without  three  good  friends ;  that  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  bum ;  that  good 
pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause 
of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun ;  that  he  that 
hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  [» 
complain  of  good  breeding  or  comes  of  a  very 
dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly.  w 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope. 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd,  like  an  ill- 
roasted  egg  all  on  one  side.  so 

Cor.   fer  not  being  at  court  ?  Tour  reason. 

Touch.  Why.  if  uiou  never  wast  at  court, 
thou  never  saw  st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must 
be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shep- 
herd. «s 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone.  Those  that 
are  good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous 
in  the  country  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country 
is  most  mookable  at  the  court.  You  told  me 
vou  salute  not  at  the  court  but  you  kiss  vour 
hands.  That  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly  if 
courtiers  were  shepheras.  m 

Touch.  Instance,  brieflv ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Whv,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes, 
and  their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy.  u 

Touch.  Whj,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands 
sweat?  And  IS  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as 
wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow, 
shallow.  A  better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor,  Besides,  our  hands  are  haxd.  «> 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow  again.  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us 
kiss  tar?  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfum'd 
with  civet.  « 

Touch.  Most  shallow  maul  thou  worm's- 
meat,  in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flrah  indeed  ! 
heam  of  the  wise,  and  perpend.  Civet  is  of  a 
baser  birth  than  tar,  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of 
a  cat.  Mend  the  instance,  shepherd.  ti 

Cor,  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me.  I  '11 
rest. 

Touch,  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd  ?  God  help 
thee,  shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee ! 
Thou  art  raw.  w 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer.  I  earn  that  I 
eat,  get  that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy 
no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good, 
content  with  my  harm,  and  the  greatest  of  my 
pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs 
suck.  " 
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brinsr  th«  ewfls  and  ihe  nuns  together,  ana  to 
offer  to  get  your  liring  br  the  eopnlation  of 
eattle;  to  be  bawd  to  a  beU-wether,  and  to 
betray  a  ihe^mb  of  a  twelvemonth  to  a  [u 
crooked-pated,  old,  cnokoldlT  ram,  out  of  all 
reasonable  match.  If  thoo  beeet  not  damnM 
for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shep- 
herds. I  cannot  see  else  how  thon  shonldbt 
scape.  M 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede, 
my  new  mistresses  brother. 

Enter  Rosaund  [with  a  paper y  recuiing], 

Ros,  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth*  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind,  m 
All  the  pictures  fairest  lin^d 
Are  but  black  to  Remind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  fair  of  Roaslind.  loo 

Touch.  I^ll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  to- 
gether, dinners  and  suppers  and  sleepmg-honrs 
excepted.  It  is  the  right  butter-women\i  rank 
to  market. 
Bos.  Out,  fool  I  IM 

Touch.  Forataste:  — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 
So  be  sure  will  Rosalind.  no 

Wintered  garments  must  be  linM, 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind. 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind,  "• 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 
Must  find  lovers  prick  and  Rosalind. 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses.  Why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ?  im 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool  I  I  found  them  on 
a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 
Ro8.  1  'U  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall 
graff  it  with  a  medlar.  Then  it  will  be  the 
earliest  fruit  i'  the  country ;  for  you  '11  be  [i» 
rotten  ere  vou  be  half  ripe,  and  that 's  the  right 
virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.   You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely 
or  no,  let  the  forest  judge.  im 

Enter  Cblia,  with  a  writing. 

Roi.  Peace  I 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 
Cel.  [Reads^  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No  I 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree,         mb 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show  : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretchmg  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age ;  i«* 

Home,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souU  of  friend  and  friend ; 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 


Or  at  everr  sent 
Will  I  Roasfinda  write,  >« 

Teaehing  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  Httle  show. 
Therefore  Heaven  Nature  chair'd 

That  one  body  should  be  fill'd       u* 
With  aU  graces  wide-enlargM. 

Nature  presently  distall'df 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalanta's  better  part,  » 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd ; 
Of  numy  ^uses,  eyes,  and  hearts,  ^ 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  pzis'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  sbosU 
have,  * 

And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 
Ros.  O  most  gentle  pulpiterl  what  tedkw 
homily  of  love  have  yon  wearied  your  pank- 
ioners  withal,  and  never  cri'd  **  Have  patieM*. 
good  people ! "  • 

Cel.  How  now  I  Back,  friends  I  Shepherd, 
go  off  a  little.  Gio  with  hun,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  boo- 

curable  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  hsg- 

gage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage.  -" 

[Exeunt  [Conn  and  Tauchstom- 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more,  too; 

for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  thaa 

the  verses  would  bear.  * 

Cel.  That 's  no  matter.  The  feet  might  bisr 

the  verses. 

Ros.  Ay.  but  the  feet  were  lame  and  eouU 
not  bear  themselves  without  the  vene,  mbA 
therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse.  >■ 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondeD  * 
how  thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and 
upon  these  trees  ? 

Ros.  I  wss  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  [^ 
what  I  found  on  a  palm  tree.  I  was  never  to 
berh^'d  since  ^  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  ms 
an  Insh  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 
Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 
Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ?  >» 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  abont 
his  neck.  Change  you  colour  ? 
Ros.  I  prithee,  who  ? 

Cel.  O  Lord,  Lord  I  it  is  a  hard  matter  for 
friends  to  meet;  but  mountains  may  be  re- 
moved with  earthquakes  and  so  encounter.    ^* 
Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 
Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  prithee  now  with  most  petition- 
ary vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is.  m* 
Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  mosl;  woo* 
derful  wonderful  1  and  yet  again  wonderful 
and  after  that,  out  of  all  whooping  I 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion  1  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  havv 
a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  [•• 
inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  diaeoverv. 
I  prithee,  tell  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  apeak 
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jMoe.  I  wonld  thoa  eonldst  itemiiier,  that 

thoo  miglU'st  poor  this  conoeal'd  nuui  out  of 

thy  moral,  as  wine  oomes  oat  of  a  nairow  [»to 

Booth'd  botUe,  either  too  much  at  once,  or 

AOM  St  all.  I  prithee,  take  the  cork  out  of  thy 

monlhthat  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cd,  So  yon  may  put  aman  in  yonr  heQy.   tu 

BoL  Ii  he  of  Qoa*s  making  ?  What  manner 

of  nua?  Is  his  head  wcvth  a  hat  or  his  chin 

wortlis  beard? 

Cel,  Nav,  he  hath  but  aHttle  beard.  u* 

£oi.  Wny,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man 

jnll  be  thankful.  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of 

ha  beard,  if  thon  delay  me  not  the  knowledge 

of  OBehin. 

Cd.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  np  the 
vreidflr's  heels  and   your  heart  both  in  an 


Boi.  KaT,  but  the  devil  take  mocking. 
3p«ak  lid  brow  and  true  maid. 

Cd.  r  faith,  ooz,  'tis  he. 

£«.Oriando? 

Cd.  Oriando.  sm 

Sa.  Alas  the  day  I  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doQblst  and  hose?  What  did  he  when  thou 
t^'athim?  What  said  he?  Howlook'd  he? 
vviiflremiventhe?  What  makes  he  here?  Did 
h«  ilk  for  me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How 
Pvt^be  with  thee  ?  And  when  shalt  thou  [*» 
*<^nia  agsin ?  Answer  me  in  one  word. 

C^Toa  most  borrow  me  Gargantna's  month 
^[^^  Til  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of 
»i>a^%dxe.  To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  partio- 
uvi  a  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism,     mi 

Eot.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this 
w«st  and  in  man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as 
^'mr  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

ui.  It  is  as  easy  to  ooont  atomies  as  to 
''^"l^thepropositionsof  alover.  But  take  [mi 
ajMto  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
f^  ^Merraoee.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
"^^oopp'd  acorn. 

BoL  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when 


ii  dbM  forth  such  fnut. 
CdTa 


^  ^  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

^.ftweed. 

Cd.  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along,  like  a 
V'wadsd  kn^t. 

Soi.  Though  it  be  pi^  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 

n  N^^^M  the  ground.  »< 

,  Cd.  Ciy  '* holla"  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee ; 
tti^sta  unseasonably.  He  was  fumish'd  like 


^0^  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart,  mo 
jW"*  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  bur- 
**•  Thou  bringr*st  me  out  of  tune. 
Jn0t.  po  ^on  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ? 
**^  I  thmk,   I  must  speak.   Sweet,  say 

«•  M« 

tiMer  Oruotdo  and  Jaqubs. 
Cd.  Yon  bring:  me  out.  Soft  I  oomes  he  not 

^  *Tis  he.  Slink  by,  and  note  him. 
yft'  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but, 
(^  faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself 

***e.  tn 


Orl,  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 
I  thank  von  too  for  yonr  society. 

Jag,  God  buy  yon ;  let 's  meet  as  little  as  we 
can.  *u 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Ja(q,  I  pray  yon,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  1  pray  you,  mar  no  moe  of  my  verses 
with  readmg  them  ill-f avonredly. 

Jao.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ?  <m 

Orl.  Tes,  just. 

c/oo.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you 
when  she  was  ehristen'd. 

Jcio.  What  stature  is  she  of  ?  «•• 

Orl.  Just  as  hieh  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  lull  of  pretty  answers.  Have 
you  not  been  acouainted  with  goldsmiths' 
wives,  and  oonn'd  tnem  out  of  rings  ?  sas 

Orl.  Not  so  ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
oloth^  from  whence  you  have  studied  your 
questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit.  I  think  'twas 
made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down 
with  me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mis- 
tress the  world,  and  aU  our  misery.  »• 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world 
but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in 
love.  aw 

Orl.^  'T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your 
best  virtue.  I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool 
when  I  found  vou. 

Orl.  He  is  orown'd  in  the  brook.  Look  but 
in,  and  you  shall  see  him.  aw 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Or!.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a 
cipher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you.  Fare- 
well, good  Siguier  Love.  aio 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu, 
good  Monsieur  Melancnoly.  [Exit  Jaques.] 

Bos.  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him 
like  a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play 
the  knave  with  him.  Do  yon  hear,  forester  r  »a 

Orl.  VeryweU.  What  would  vou  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  Yon  should  ask  me  what  time  o'  day. 
There 's  no  dock  in  the  forest.  si« 

Mos.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the 
forest :  else  sighing  every  minute  and  groaning 
every  hour  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time 
as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ? 
Had  not  that  been  as  proper  ?  s» 

Bos.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in 
divers  paces  with  divers  persons.  I  '11  tell  you 
who  'Vime  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots 
withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
stands  still  withal.  *» 

Orl.  I  prithee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Bos.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young 
maid  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and 
the  day  it  is  solenmiz'd.  If  the  interim  be  but 
a  se'nni^t,  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it 
the  length  of  seven  year.  »« 
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Orl,  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Itos,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a 
rich  man  that  hath  not  the  goat ;  for  the  one 
sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  stndy,  and  the 
other  lives  meirily  becaose  he  feels  no  pain  :  the 
one  lacking  the  harden  of  lean  and  wastefal  [340 
learning,  the  other  knowing  no  harden  of  heavy 
tedioas  penary.  These  Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl,  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal?  844 

S08,  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows;  for  though 
he  go  as  softlv  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  him- 
self too  soon  tnere. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Ras.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  ;  for  they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they 
peroeive  not  how  Time  moves.  »i 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ro8,  With  this  shepherdess,  mv  sister ;  here 
in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  mnge  upon  a 
petticoat.  aw 

Orl,  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

R08,  As  the  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled. 

Orl,  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.        aeo 

R08,  I  have  been  told  so  of  many  ;  but  in- 
deed an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me 
to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man  ; 
one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he 
fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lec- 
tures against  it,  and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  [sa 
a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  manj  giddy 
offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax^d  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

Orl,  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils  that  he  laid  to  the  charpre  of  women  ?    »«> 

R08,  There  were  none  pnncipal ;  they  were 
all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are,  every 
one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault 
came  to  match  it. 

Orl,  I  prithee,  recount  some  of  them.  »» 

Ros,  No,  I  will  not  cast  awa^  my  physic  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts 
the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with 
carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  nangs  odes 
upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  Fsso 
forsooth,  deifving  the  name  of  Rosalind.  Ii  I 
could  meet  tnat  fancy-monger,  I  would  give 
him  some  good  counsel,  f or^  he  seems  to  have 
the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him.  sm 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shakM.  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle^s  marks 
upon  you.  He  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man 
in  love,  in  which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  yon 
are  not  pnsoner.         ^  3*0 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek,  which  yon  have  not ;  a 
bine  eye  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an 
unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not ;  a 
beiu^  neglected,  which  yon  have  not ;  but  I 
pardon  vou  for  that,  forsimplv  your  having  [aw 
m  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue.  Then 
your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  vour  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe 
untiM,  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrat- 
ing a  careless  desolation.   But  you  are  no  [*» 


such  man ;  you  are  rather  pointrdevice  in  ywr 
accoutrements,  as  loving  yourself  than  Bteimnf 
the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Pair  youth,  I  would  I  could  maketbei 
belieTO  I  lore.  <* 

Ros.  Me  believe  it  I  you  may  as  aooo  mab 
her  that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  wanvt, 
she  is  apter  to  do  than  to  confess  she  do». 
That  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  vobkb 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  ia 
good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  han^  the  venes  (<>• 
on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired? 

OrL  1  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  vhite 
hand  of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  uofofts* 
nate  he.  ** 

Ros,  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  at  yov 
rhymes  m>eak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  expna 
how  much.  "jj 

Ros.  Love  is  ^merely  a  madness,  and,  I  teu 
you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  vbip 
as  madmen  do :  and  the  reason  why  th«7  vt 
not  so  ponish^d  and  cured  is,  that  the  lane; 
b  so  ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  wv9 
too.  Yet  I  prof  ess  curing  it  by  counsel        ' 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Ycfi,  one^  and  in  this  manner.  He  vtf 
to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  1 9iA 
him  every  day  to  woo  me ;  at  which  time  wooM 
I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  P 
effeminate,  changeable,  longing  and  likiff. 
proud,  fantastical,  apisn,  shallow,  incoDStafit, 
full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ;  for  every  p«w»" 
something  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thioc* 
as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  csttn 
of  this  colour ;  would  now  like  him,  now  [«* 
loathe  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  foww** 
him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  um; 
that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  hoDoar 
of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  wbicfi 
was.  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  [** 
world  and  to  live  in  a  nook,  merely  monsi^- 
And  thus  I  cnrM  him  ;  and  tnis  way  will  I  tai' 
upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  soum 
sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  ^ 
of  love  in 't.  ** 

OrL   I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  bnt 
call  me  Rosalind  and  come  every  day  to  105 
cote  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  ww. 
Tell  me  where  it  is.  .       * 

Ros,  Go  with  me  to  it  and  I  *11  show  it^  yoo . 
and  by  the  way  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  »• 
forest  you  live.   Will  you  go? 

OrL  With  aU  my  heart,  good  youth.  "^ 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind.  ConJ*^ 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  [jErt«w^ 

ScKKB  HI.   [Theforest.] 

Enter  Clown  (TorfHSTOirE]  and  Axtbbet; 
Jaqueb  \hehind\. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey.  I  «il 
fetch  up  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  A^ 
drey,  am  I  the  man  yet?  Doth  my  aimpt 
feature  content  yon  ? 
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And,  Your    featnreel 
trhat  features? 


Lord   warrant    us ! 


T(McL  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thjr  eoats, 
w  the  most  capricioas  poet,  honest  (ma,  was 
jiiDofig  the  Gk>thfi. 

Jaq,  [Aside,]    O    knowledee    ill-inhabited, 

none  than  Jove  in  a  thatehM  house  I  u 

Tomk,  When   a   man's   yerses   cannot    be 

andetttood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded 

with   the   forward   chUd,    understanding,    it 

strike!  a  man  mate  dead  than  a  great  reck- 

noiog  in  a  little  room.  Truly,  I  would  the  gods 

hud  made  thee  poetical.  ^  i« 

And.  I  do  not  know  what  **  i>oetical "  is.  Is 

it  hoiMBt  indeed  and  word?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Tmck.  No^  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is 

the  most  feiening :    and  loyers  are  given  to 

poetrj,  sod  what  they  swear  in  poetry  may  be 

vtid  m  lovers  they  do  feign.  » 

Awi,  Do  you  wish  then  that  the  gods  had 

made  me  poetioal? 

Touck,  1  do,  truly ;  for  thou  sweareet  to 
m<^  thou  art  lumest.  Now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet, 
I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign.  s? 
Aud,  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 
TomdL  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
fsToor'd ;  for  honwty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to 
lurre  hok^  a  sauce  to  sugar.  n 

*/ag.  [Aside.}  A  material  fool  I 
Ami.  v^ell,  I  am  not  fair  ;  and  therefore  I 
prary  the  eods  make  me  honest.  34 

ioadL  imly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty 
upon  a  £o<tl  slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an 
nnclean  diah. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the 
Kod«  I  am  f  ouL  » 

TomdL  WeQ,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy 
foolBMsI  ShittishDess  ma^  come  hereafter. 
But  be  it  aa  it  may  be,  I  will  marrv  thee,  and 
to  that  end  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar- 
Usxu  tha  -vicar  of  the  next  village,  who  hath 
promia'd  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest 
utol  to  ooaple  us.  «» 

Jaq^  [Aside.]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 
Ami.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  I 
TomdL  Amen.  A  man  xnay,  if  he  were  of  a 
Warful  be«rt,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here 
re  fasTe  no  temple  Dut  the  wood,  no  assembly  [«> 
wrt  horn-beasts.  But  what  though?  Courage! 
ks  hams  mre  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
■dd,  **  Biftsy  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods." 
kSgfat :  tDAny  aman  has  good  horns,  and  knows 
o  ^aa  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of 
m  wife;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  [» 
loms  ?  —  #Ten  so.  Poor  men  alone  r  No,  no ; 
\»  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the 
McaL  la  the  single  man  therefore  blessed  ? 
Fo :  as  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a 
kILige,  «o  18  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  [«o 
hpre  boiKnirsble  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bache- 
Iv :  aiftd  by  bow  much  defence  is  better  than 
P  sluIL  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious 
kaa  to  vrant. 

JSnUr  Sir  Oltveb  Mabtbxt. 

k^  eomes  Sir  Oliver.  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  [m 
M  are  well  met.  Will  you  dispatch  us  here 


under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your 
cha^l? 

Sir  Oil.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the 
woman? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  OH.  Trulv,  she  must  be  given,  or  the 
marriage  is  not  lawful.  71 

Jag.  Proceed,  proceed.  I  '11  give  her. 

Touch.  Qood  even,  good  Master  What-ye- 
call't;  how  do  yon,  sir?  You  are  very  well 
met.  God  'ild  you  for  your  last  company.  I  [?£ 
am  ver^  glad  to  see  you.  Even  a  toy  in  hand 
here,  sir.  Nay,  pray  be  oover'd. 

Ja4i.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ?  » 

^  Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath 
his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock 
would  be  niDblii^.  u 

Jao.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your 
breeaing,  be  married  under  a  bush  like  a 
beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church,  and^  have  a  good 
pnest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is.  Tliis 
I  eUow  vnll  but  join  you  together  as  they  join 
wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and  like  green  timber  warp,  warp.        m 

Touch.  [Aside.]  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I 
were  better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of  an- 
other; for  he  is  not  like  to  mairy  me  well: 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  gooo 
excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.     /  *'© 

Jag.  Qo  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  cou< 
thee.  . 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey ;  i  hair 

We   must   be   married,  or   we  must  1        "^ 

bawdry.  ^•« 

Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver :  not,  — 

O  sweet  Oliver,  ance^^ 

O  brave  Oliver,  jet 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee ;  ?aoh 

but,—  .this 

Wmd  away,  V^^ » 

Begone,  I  say, 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt   Jagues^   Touchstone^  and 
Audrey,] 

Sir  OH,  'T  is  no  matter.  Ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  call- 
ing. [Exit,  108 

ScEifB  IV.   [The  forest,] 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Cema. 

R08,  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel,  Do,  I  prithee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace 
to  consider  ^at  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

R08.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cd.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire; 
therefore  weep.  ^  ,    « 

Sos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling 
colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's. 
Marry,  his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children.     10 

Bos.  V  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour.  Your  chestnut  was 
ever  the  only  colour. 

R08.  Ana  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as 
the  touch  of  holy  bread.  1* 
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Cel,  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lipe  of 
Diana.  A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not 
more  religioosly.  The  very  ioe  of  chastity  is  in 
them* 

Ro8.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come 
this  morning,  and  comes  not  ?  u 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
Ro8.   T>o  yon  think  so  ? 
Cel,  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-pnrse  nor 
a  horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  Terity  m  love,  I 
do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or 
a  worm-eaten  nut.  *^ 

Ro8,  Not  true  in  love  ? 
Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ;  but  I  think  he  is 
not  in. 

Ro8.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright 

he  was.  » 

Cel.   "  Was  "  is  not  "  is."  Besides,  the  oath 

of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a 

tapster ;  theyare  both  the  oonfirmer  of  false 

reckonings.  He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on 

the  Duke  your  father.  s? 

Ro8.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterdav  and  had 

much  question  with  him.    He  asked  me  of 

what  parentage  I  was.  I  tohl  him,  of  as  good  as 

he:  so  he  laus^h'd  and  let  me  go.    But  what 

talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as 

^Orlando  ?  « 

of^Cel.  O,  that's   a  brave  man!    He  writes 

fell  1^®  Terses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave 

1^^-  f  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse, 

a  won^  ^^  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puisn^r  [tf 

r«4r<kn/Mk*.that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side, 

^®^  his  staff  like  anoble  goose.  But  all's 

Q^l    (that  youth  mounts  and  folly   guides. 

^^yg^^meshere? 

Ros.  Enter  CoRiN. 

one  f af*  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  in- 

^jffiBroe  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love, 

Who  vou  saw  sitting  bv  me  on  the  turf, 
'  Praismg  the  proud  oisoainf  ul  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel,  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd,  « 
Between  tne  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 

00  hence  a  little  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ro8.  0.  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feeaeth  those  in  love.         « 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 

1  'U  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.    [ExeurU. 

ScBNE  V.   [Another  part  of  the  forest.] 
Enter  SiLVius  and  Phebe. 

Sil,  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not, 

Phebe. 
Say  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.  The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  aooustom'd  sight  of  death 

makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck         • 
But  first  begs  pardon.  WiU  yon  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 


Enter  Ro8ALiia>,  Cblxa,  and  Cokzk  [behind]. 

Phe,  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner. 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  iniure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  ej«:  » 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  mil'st  uid  Mftoit 


Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 
Should  be  called  tyrants,  butchers,  muraenn! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  hesit ;  - 
And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee. 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  dum : 
Or  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shsme. 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  muroerers  I 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  it 

thee.  ** 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  nsouiB 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressnre 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps ;  but  now  miw 

eyes. 
Which  1  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not,  < 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sa,  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  —  as  that  ever  may  be  near  — 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of 

fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible     *> 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe,  But  till  that  tanv 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  tinw 

comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 
Ro§,  And  why,  I  pray  yon  ?  Who  might  W 

your  mother, 
That  you  insult«  exult^^id  all  at  onoe. 
Over  the  wretched?  What  though  you  bAvr 

no  beauty,  — 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  yon 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed  — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ?     * 
Why,  what  means  this?  Why  do  j<m  look  oo 

me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work.   'Od's  my  little  Itte, 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  1 
Noj  faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it.  •* 
'T  IS  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  rnlk  hairr 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  ^our  cheek  of  crmm. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  jou  foUo* 

her, 
Like    foggy   south,   pui&ng   with    wind  ani 

rain?  *• 

Yon  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman.   'T  is  such  tools  as  too 
That  makes  the  world  full  of  iU-fayottr'd  chi)- 

dren. 
'T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatten  hsr ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper  ^ 
Than  any  oi  her  lineaments  can  show  ner. 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself.  Down  on  yo^ 

knees. 
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And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's 

loTe ; 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  ean ;  yon  are  not  for  all  mar- 

keti.  w 

Cry  the  man  merov ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer. 
Fool  u  most  fool,  oeing  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd.   Fare  proa  well. 
Fhe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year 

together. 
I  had  rather  hear  yon  chide  than  this  man 

woo.  «8 

£m.  He 's  fallen  in  love  with  yonr  foulness, 

a&d  she  11  fall  in  love  with  my  anp:er.  If  it  be 

«o.  a«  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning 

juoVa,  1 11  SBuce  her  with  bitter  words.  Why 

look  you  80  upon  me  ?  » 

rk«.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  vou. 

-n<w.   I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with 

me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine. 
^«tKles,  I  like  you  not.  If  you  wrill  know  my 


T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  by.  n 

Win  yoa  go,  sister  ?  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. 
('ome,  sitter.  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud.  Though  all  the  world  coula 

•ee, 
rjone  could  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  he. 
(^^>nie,  to  oar  flook.  w> 

[Exeunt    [Eosalindj    Celia,   and 
Corin], 
Pkt»  Dead  shephera,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
„       might, 
y*ao  ever   loved   that   loved   not   at    first 


iiriit?" 
L  Sweet] 


^  Sweet  Phebe, 

rkt.  Ha,  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

^w.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Ph,  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Sil- 
vias. a0 

Sil.  Wherever  aorrow  is,  relief  would  be. 
u  70Q  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
gy  smng  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Wwe  both  exterminM. 

PAe.  Thou  hast  my  love.  Is  not  that  neigh- 
hoarly?  w 

^l.  1  would  have  you. 

*  Af .  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

wnoa,  Um  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 
And  yet  it  ia  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
Bot  aiiiee  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  tome,  w 
1  wiU  eodore,  and  I  *11  employ  thee  too. 
oat  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
iiiaa  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  em- 
ployed. 

'Sm.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
Aad  I  In  such  a  poverty  of  grace,  too 

Taat  I  shall  think  it  a  moet  plenteous  crop 
1^  f  lean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
Taat  the  main  harvest  reaps.  Loose  now  and 
.       then 
A  watered  smile,  and  that  I  Ul  live  upon. 

-Pitf.  Koow'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to 
meerewbile?  los 

Stt.  Not  Tery  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 


And  he   hath   bought   the   cottage    and   the 

bounds 
That  the  old  oarlot  onoe  was  master  of. 
Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for 

him; 
^T  is  but  a  peevish  boy ;  yet  he  talks  well,     uo 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  Yet  words  do  well 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that 

hear. 
It  is  a  prettv  youth ;  not  very  prettj  ; 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  be- 
comes him. 
He  '11  make  a  proi>er  man.  The  best  thing  in 

him  115 

Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence  nis  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  ^ears  he 's  tall. 
His  1^  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet 't  is  well. 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  lao 

A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mixM  in  his  cheek ;  *t  was  just  the 

difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mii^led  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near       xm 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not  nor  hate  nim  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love 

him. 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair 

black;  uo 

And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scom*d  at  me. 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  a^rain. 
But  that 's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance|^ 
I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter,        ^^ 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  '^f^^ 
8iL  Fhebe,  with  all  my  heart.  this 

Phe,  I  'U  write  it  stra'       , 

The  matter 's  in  mv  head  and  in  my  heart 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  shoi]|,Q  ^ 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [E       u 


ACT  IV 


«istc. 
the 


ScBKE  I.   [The  forest.]  ^ar. 

Enter  Rosalikd,  Celia,  and  Jaques.  , 

Jaq,  I  prithee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  1^  I 
ter  acquainted  witn  thee.  '  i« 

Bos,  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  f  elloiK 

Jaq,  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laugi 
ing. 

i?05.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either 
are  abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves 
to  every  modem  censure  worse  than  drunk- 
itfds. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  no- 
thing. 

Has,  Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post.         » 

Jaq,  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melan- 
choly, which  is  emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's, 
which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which 
is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ; 
nor  the  lawyer's,   which  is  politic;  nor  the 
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lady's,  which  is  nice ;  uor  the  lover's,  which  is 
ftU  these :  hut  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  [u 
compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  trcan 
man^  objects ;  and  indeed  the  sundry  contem- 
plation of  my  travels,  in  which  my  otten  rumi- 
nation  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sad- 
ness'  w 

Bos,  A  traveller  I  By  my  faith,  vou  have 

great  reason  to  be  sad.  I  fear  you  nave  sold 

our  own  lands  to  see  other  men's;  then,  to 

lave  seen  much,  and  to  have  notning,  is  to 

have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands.  » 

Jaq,  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

£n<er  Orlakdo. 

Ro8,  And  your  experience  makes  yon  sad. 
I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry 
than  exi>erience  to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel 
for  it  too  I 
OrL  Good-day  and  happiness,  dear   Rosa- 
lind I  » 
Jaq,  Nay,  then,  Qod  buy  you,  an  you  talk 
in  blank  verse.                                             [ExiU 
Eos,  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller.   Xook 
vou  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the 
benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of  love 
with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  [» 
making  ]^ou  that  countenance  you  are,  or  I  will 
scarce  think  vou  have  swam  in  a  gondola.  Why. 
how  now,  Orlando  !  Where  have  you  been  ail 
this  while?  You  a  lover  I  An  you  serve  me 
such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight 
more.               ^                                         ^            «» 
OrL  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an 
hour  of  my  promise. 
^  Ro8.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love!  He 
hat  will  divide  a  minute   into  a   thousand 
^  ^3,  and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thou-  [« 
one  fSth  part  of  a  minute  m  the  affairs  of  love, 
i^  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapi>'a 
^Q  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  HI  warrant  nim 

ft-aisi^^^^®' 
-     That '   Pardo"!  ™c»  dear  Rosalind.  « 

^  Ce/*'  ^*y»  *"*   y^^  ^®  so  tardy,  oome  no 

^^  in  my  sight.  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a 

f^^i.  Of  a  snail?  « 

0^  u)«.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes 
jl  Jjiy,   he   carries   his^  house   on  his  head ; 
ffetter  Jointure,  I  think,  than  vou  make  a 
Xh^nan.  Besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with 

irKkl.  What's  that? 

Bos,  Why,  horns,  which  such  as  you  are  fain 

JO  be  beholding  to  your  wives  for.  But  he 

comes  armed  in  his  fortune  and  prevents  the 

'  slander  of  his  wife.  a 

y        Orl,^  Virtue   is    no   horn-maker;    and   my 

Rosalind  is  virtuous. 

Bos,  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so;  but  he 
hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.       e? 

Bos,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  I  am 
in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  con- 
sent. What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I 
were  your  very  very  Rosalind  ?  n 

Orl,  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 


Bos,  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  a&d 
when  you  were  gravell'd  for  lack  of  matter, 
you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good 
orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit;  [» 
and  for  lovers  lacking  —  God  warn  Qst-  ' 
matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

OrL  Howif  thekissbedeni'd? 

Bos,  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty  and 
there  begins  new  matter.  •> 

OrL  who  could  be  out,  being  before  hk  b^ 
loved  mistress  ? 

jRos.  Marry,  that  should  you  if  I  were  yoor 
mistress,  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  raiiW 
than  my  wit.  • 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Bos,  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit.  Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  beeanw 
I  woidd  be  talking  of  ner.  ^ 

Bos,  Well,  in  ner  person,  I  say  I  will  not 
have  you. 

Orf.  Then  in  mine  own  person  I  die. 

Bos,  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor 
world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  ana  ui  | 
all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  > 
his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cauae.  TnA- 
lus  had  nis  brains  dash'd  out  with  a  Gredsa 
club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  befort, 
andheisoneof  the  patterns  of  love.  LrCttnde, 
he  would  have  liv'd  many  a  fair  year  though  [»* 
Hero  had  tum'd  nun.  if  it  had  not  been  for  t 
hot  mid-summer  nignt ;  for,  good  youths  fa« 
went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  HeUe^poot 
and  being  taken  with  the  cramp  was  diownM : 
and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  [< « 
it  was  —  Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  li««. 
Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  wonm 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Booalind  (^ 
this  mind  ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill 
me.  rw 

Bos,  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  Bnt 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  men 
comingKin  disposition ;  and  ask  me  what  yoo 
wiU,  Iwill  grant  it. 

Orl,  Then  love  me,  Rosalind.  i3$ 

Bos,  Yes,  faith,  will  I,  Fridays  and  Satm^ 
days  and  all. 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Bos,  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  sayest  thou?  i» 

Bos,  Are  you  not  good  ? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Bos,  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  Diii€:b  of 
a  ^ood  thing  ?  Come,  sistor,  you  shall  be  tht», 
pnest  and  marry  us.  Give  me  your  hand,  Oi^ 
lando.  What  do  you  say,  sister  ?  ^ 

OrL   Pray  theey  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Bos,  You  must  begin,  "Will  yon,  Orlai^ 
do/'  — 

CeL  Go  to.  Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wHi 
this  Rosalind  ?  t^ 

OrL  Iwill.  I 

Bos,  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now;  as  fast  as  she  can  uiarri 
us. 
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Ro$,  Then  yon  must  say,  ^*I  take  thee, 
Roiialiiid,  far  wife/*  ue 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

R08.  I  might  ask  you  for  yonr  commiMion ; 
bot  I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for^  my  husband. 
There's  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  woman^s   thought  runs   before   her 


Or/.  So  do  all  thoughts :  they  are  wineM. 

Roe,  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  haye 
htr  tdta  yon  have  noeseas'd  her. 

OrL  For  erer  and  a  day.  J« 

Rm.  Say  "a  day,"  without  the  "ever." 
No,  no,  (h'lando.  Hen  are  April  when  they 
woo,  December  when  they  wed;  maids  are 
May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  tkj  changes 
when  th^  are  wives.  I  wul  be  more  jealous  of 
thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  [m 
hen,  more  damorons  than  a  parrot  against  ram, 
QMire  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in 
my  dflnres  than  a  monkey.  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  IHana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will 
do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry.  [i» 
1  win  lau^  luLO  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou 
art  inelin*d  to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Rm.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl,  0,  but  she  is  wise.  i«o 

Ro$,  Or  dse  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to 
do  this.  The  wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make  the 
doon  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it  will  out 
at  the  caaonent ;  shut  that  and  't  will  out  at 
the  key-bole;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the 
■moke  out  at  the  onimney.  i« 

CM.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit, 
bp  n^ht  aay,  "  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?  " 

Rm.  Nny,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
tin  von  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your 
ae«Bbboar''s  bed.  ^n 

Ori,  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 

Aoc  Marry,  to  say  she  came  to  seek  you 
thtsv.  YoQ  shall  never  take  her  without  her  [its 
uifw«r,  unless  you  take  her  without  her 
tooroe.  O.  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her 
fanlt  h«r  nnsband's  occasion,  let  her  never 
Bane  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it 
Hke  a  fool  I 

OrL  Tot  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will 
Inve  thM.  i« 

Ro*,  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
Wmia! 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner.  By 
two  o'clock  I  wHJl  be  with  thee  again.  lu 

Bo«.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways:  I 
knew  what  you  would  prove.  My  friends  told 
Br  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  leas.  That  flat- 
itfiag  tongue  of  yours  won  me.  'Tis  but  one 
«*  aw«j,  and  so,  come,  death  I  Two  o'clock 
»  your  ho«r  ?  *•* 

OH.   Av,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Has.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and 
«>  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that 
v«  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your 
pnmise  or  oome  one  minute  behind  your 
mr,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  [im 
twak-'firomise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and 


the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind, 
that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the 
unfaithful ;  therefore  beware  my  censure  and 
keep  your  promise.  mo 

Orf.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind  ;  so  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  exam- 
ines all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try.  Adieu. 
[Exit  [Orlando], 

Cd.  Tou  have  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in 
your  love-prate.  We  must  have  your  doub-  [mi 
let  and  hose  pluck'd  over  your  head,  and  show 
the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own 
nest. 

Ito8.  O  cox,  cox,  cox,  my  pretty  little  ooz, 
that  thou  didst  know  how  many  tathom  deep 
I  am  in  love  I  But  it  cannot  be  sounded.  My  [*u 
affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay 
of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Of  rather,  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as 
you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out.  *u 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  oonceiv'd  of  spleen, 
and  bom  <^  madness,  that  blind  rascally  boy 
that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because  his  own 
are  out.  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in 
love.  I  '11  tell  thee.  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  [tM 
of  the  sight  of  Orlando.  I  '11  go  find  a  shadow 
and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cel.  And  I '11  sleep.  [Exeunt. 

ScenbU.  [Tke forest.] 
Enter  Jaques,  Lords,  and  Foresters. 

Jag.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

A  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jag.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a 
Roman  conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set 
the  deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch 
of  victory.  Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this 
purpose? 


[l.]  For.  Yes,  sir. 
Ja     "'      *      "" ' 


Jciq.  Sing  it.  'T  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in 
tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough.  10 

Song.  [Music. 

[7.1  For.  What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the 
deer? 
Hb  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 
Then  sing  him  home. 
[The  rest  shall  bear  this  burden. 
Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom ;  u 
Thy  father's  father  wore  it. 
And  thy  father  bore  it. 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  m.  [The  forest.] 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Ceua. 
Ros.  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'dock  ?  And  here  much  Orlando  I 

del.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and 
troubled  brain,  (Enter  SiLVius)  he  hath  ta'en 
his  bow  and  arrows  and  is  gone  forth  —  to  sleep. 
Look,  who  comes  here.  • 
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^i7.  My  errmnd  is  to  you,  fair  youth ; 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but.  as  I  guess 
By  the  stern  brow  and  waspian  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it,     10 
It  bears  an  angry  tenonr.   Pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 
Bos,  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this 
letter 
And  play  the  swaggerer.   Bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  savs  I  am  not  uir,  that  I  lack  maimers,   u 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love 

me. 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoBuiz.   ^0d*8  my  will  I 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt. 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me?  Well,  shepherd, 

well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device.  *o 

Sil,  No,  I  i>rotest,  I  know  not  the  contents. 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ro8»  Come,  come,  vou  are  a  fool, 

And  tnmM  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand  ;  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-coloured  hand.  I  verily  did  think  u 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her 

hands: 
She   has  a  huswife's   hand ;    but    that 's  no 

matter. 
I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter. 
This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand. 
SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers.  w 

R08,  Why,   'tis  a  boisterous   and  a   cruel 
style, 
A  style  for  challengers.  Why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.  Women's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect     » 
Than  in  their  countenance.  Will  you  hear  the 
letter? 
Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Tet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 
Bos,  She  Phebee  me.  Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. 
[Beads.] 
^'  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tnm'd,  40 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd?  " 
Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 
Bos.  [Beads.] 

**  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ?  "      «i 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? 
*^  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me.'' 
Meaning  me  a  beast. 
"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bririit  eyne  so 

Have  power  to  raise  sucn  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  straiige  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect ! 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  ^our  prayers  move  I         « 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mina, 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
TVlll  the  faithful  offer  take  eo 

Of  me  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 


Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 

And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  oie.'* 

Sil,  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  « 

Bos.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  No,  he  deserrei  v 

pitv.  Wilt  tnou  love  such  a  woman  ?  What,  te 

nuuLe  thee  an  instrument  and  plav  false  stni» 

upon  thee  I  Not  to  be  endur  a  I  WelL  go  j^c 

way  to  her — for  I  see  love  haUi  made  tb^i 

tame  snake  —  and  say  this  to  her:  that  if. 

she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee;  if  1^ 

will  not,  I  will  never  have  her  unleas  tboo  n 

treat  for  her.  U  you  be  a  true  lover,  bciin. 

and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more  oompr 

[£xit  Sihtu. ' 

Enter  Olxteb. 

OH.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.   Pray  yw.  '^ 

you  know. 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  atut^ 
A  sheep^te  lenc'd  about  with  olive-tiea^ 
Cel.   West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  wijV 

hour  bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  murmuring  streuo  • 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  3roa  to  t^ 

place. 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itiietf ; 
There 's  none  within. 

0/1.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  Umpt, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  desoriptioii;  * 
Such  garments  and  such  years.  **  Hie  bot  ■ 

fair, 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister ;  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother."   Are  not  r* 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  enquire  for  ?    ' 
Cel,  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  saj  ▼* 

are. 
0/1.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  yon  M 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosidind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin.  Arevoohe? 
Bos.  I  am.  What  must  we  unaentund  ^ 

this?  ; 

0/1.  Some  of  my  shame,  if  yon  will  kaovu 

me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how^  and  why,  and  whff 
This  handkercher  was  stam'd. 

Cel.  I  prav  you,  t*D  H 

on.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  p«it^ 

from  you 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again  ^ 

Within  an  hour ;  and  pacing  tnroi^li  the  fur^ 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  faaey, 
Lo,  what  bef eU  t  He  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And  mark  what  object  did  present  itself. 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moiB 

with  age 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  b^ 
Lay  sleeping  on  nis  back.  A^ut  his  neck 
Agreen  and  gilded  snake  had  wreaUiM  it«li 
Who  with  her   head   nimble  in  threats  1 

proach'd  S*^ 

The  opening  of  his  month ;  M^fiiddefiry, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itsei!* 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip^way 
Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bushes  fiade 
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A  lioDeai,  with  adders  all  drawn  dry,  iif 

Iaj  ooachiaff,  head  on  ground,  with  oatlike 

watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for 

'til 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  heast 
Topmj  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 
ThiB  ttea,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man       im 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 
Ce/.  0, 1  haye  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
Tlttt  liT*d  amongst  men. 

0^1.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  weU  I  know  he  was  unnatural.  us 

R09,  But,  to  Orlando.    Did  he  leave  him 
there, 
Food  to  the  suok'd  and  hunny  lioness  ? 
(Hi  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back  and  pur- 
posed so ; 
Bnt  loadneas,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  aatsre,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion,  uo 
kUde  him  nve  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Wbo  oviokiy  fell  before  him  ;  in  which  hurt- 

ling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 
CW.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 
Hot,  Was  *t  you  he  rescuM  ? 

CW.  Was  ^t  vou  that  did  so  oft  oontrive  to 
kiQhim?  us 

OU.  'Twas  I;   but  'tis  not  I.     I  do  not 


To  teB  yov  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
b  cwecw  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Bot,  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? 

Oil.  By  and  by. 

Hiw  from  the  first  to  last  betwixt  us  two    i«o 
r««ts  our    reoountments    had    most    kindly 

bathed, 
iS  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place,  — 
B  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 
Hm)  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
oauBXttiiig  me  unto  my  brother^s  love  ;        i4s 
lio  M  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 
here  stnpp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
tie  lioifteas  liad  torn  some  flesh  away, 
kieh  all  tiiis  while  had  bled ;   and  now  he 

fainted 
id  eti*d,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind.  uo 

ief ,  I  recovered  him,  bound  up  his  wound  ; 
id.  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at 

lieflCfti, 
'  Mot  me  bither,  stranger  as  I  am, 

tell  tkis  story^  that  you  might  excuse 
•  brokan  ntomise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
ed  IB  liis  olood.  unto  the  shepherd  vouth  us 
at  lie  £b  sport  ooth  call  his  Rosalind. 

[Rofolind  swoons.] 

W.    WAy.  how  now,  Ganymede  I  sweet  Gany- 

loedel 
Xi .    Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on 

blood. 
W.    Tbere  is  more  in  it.  Cousin  Ganymede  I 
)iu    Look,  he  recovers.  isi 

2«s.   X  would  I  were  at  home. 
W,  We  '11  lead  vou  thitber. 

•mj  701I9  will  you  take  him  by  tne  arm  ? 


(Hi.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth.  Ton  a  man  I 
Tou  lack  a  man's  heart.  u« 

JRos.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah,  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited  I  I 
pray  vou,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counter^ 
feited.  Heigh-ho  I  i«b 

0/1.  This  was  not  oounterfeit.  There  is  too 
great  testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was 
a  passion  of  earnest. 

Jios,  Counterfeit,  I  sssure  you. 

0/t.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  ooun- 
terfeit to  be  a  man.  m 

Bos.  So  I  do.  But,  i'  faith,  I  should  have 
been  a  woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler.  Pray 
you,  draw  homewards.  Good  sir,  go  witJi  us. 

0/t.  That  will  L  for  I  must  bear  answer 
back 
How  yon  excuse  msr  brother,  Rosalind.  ui 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  sometlung ;  but,  I  pm 
you,  commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him.  WiU 
you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

ScENB  I.  [The  forest.] 

Enter  Clown  [Touchstone]  and  Audrey. 

^  Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  pa- 
tience, gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough, 
for  all  the  old  gentleman's  saying.  « 

Touch,  A  most  wicked  Sir  Ofiver,  Audrey, 
a  most  vile  Martext.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a 
youth  here  in  tbe  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud,^  Ay,  I  know  who  His :  he  hath  no  in- 
terest in  me  in  the  world.  Here  comes  the 
man  you  mean.  10 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  IB  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clown.  Bv  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits 
have  much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ; 
we  cannot  hold. 

WiU.  Good  even,  Audrey.  u 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  tby  head;  nay,  prithee,  be  cov- 
ered. How  old  are  you,  friend  r  «o 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.  la  thy  name  William  ? 

WiU.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Was  't  bom  i'  the  for- 
est here  ?  m 

Will.  Ayj_8ir,  I  thank  God. 

ToMcA.  *^ Thank  God"  — a  good  answer. 
Art  rich? 

Will,  Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  **  So  so  "  is  good,  very  good,  very  ex- 
cellent good  ;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  out  so  so. 
Art  thou  wise  ?  n 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  saying,  **  The  fool  doth  think  he  is 
wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  [ss 
be  a  fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he 
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had  a  desire  to  eat  a  ^ape,  would  open  his  lips 
when  he  pat  it  into  his  mouth ;  meaning  there- 
by that  grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to 
open.  You  do  lore  this  maid  ?  40 

WiU.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch,  Giye  me  your  hand.  Art  thou 
learned? 

Will,  No,  sir. 

Touch,  Then  learn  this  of  me  :  to  haye,  is  to 
have ;  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric  that  drink,  [«■ 
being  pour'd  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
tiie  one  doth  empty  the  other.  For  sul  your 
writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he:  now,  you 
are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

ITiV/.   Which  he.  sir?  » 

Tovtch,  He,  sir,  tnat  must  marry  this  womap. 
Thereforct  vou  clown,  abandon  —  which  is  in 
the  Tulgar  leaye  —  the  society — which  in  the 
boorish  is  company  —  of  this  female  —  which 
in  the  common  is  woman ;  which  together  is, 
abandon  the  society  of  this  female ;  or,  [» 
down,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  th^  better  under- 
standing,  diest ;  or,  to  wit^  I  kill  thee,  make 
thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy 
liberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal  in  poison  witn 
thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steeL  I  wul  bandy^  [m 
with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with 
policy;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ways :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud,   Do,  good  William. 

Will.  Qod  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit.  « 

Enter  Comk. 

Cor,  Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you. 
Come,  away,  away  1 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey  I  trip,  Audrey !  I  at- 
tend, I  attend.  \Exeuia, 

Scene  II.  [The  forest,] 

Enter  Orlando  and  Olivbb. 

Orl,  Is  't  possible  that  on  so  little  acquain- 
tance you  should  like  her?  That  but  seeing 
you  should  loye  her  ?  And  loying  woo  ?  Antij 
wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  And  will  you  per- 
sever  to  enjoy  her  ?  5 

^  OH.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  ques- 
tion, the  poyerty  of  her,  the  small  acquain- 
tance, my  sudden  wooing,  nor  Rier]  sudden 
consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ; 
say  with  her  that  she  loyes  me  ;  consent  with 
both  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other.  It  shall  [10 
be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  house  and  all 
the  reyenne  that  was  old  Sir  Roland's  will  I 
estate  upon  yon,  and  here  Uye  and  die  a  shep- 
herd. 14 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl,  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wed- 
ding be  to-morrow ;  thither  will  I  mvite  l^e 
Duke  and  all  's  contented  followers.  Go  you 
and  prepare  Aliena ;  for  look  you,  here  comes 
my  Rosalind. 
aos,  God  save  you,  brother.  m 

0/1.  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit,] 

Hos,  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me 
to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf  I 


Orl,  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros,  I  thought  th^  heart  had  been  wooadcd 
with  the  claws  of  a  bon.  * 

Orl,  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  theejuafi 
lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  yon  how  I  eon- 
terfeited  to  swoon  when  he  show'd  me  yosr 
handkercher  ?  * 

Orl,  Ay,  and  greater  wonden  than  thit 

Ros,  0, 1  know  where  you  are.  Nay,  'tis 
true.  There  was  never  anv  thing  so  sadaenbot 
the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  CsBsar's  thrMonbl 
brag  of  "I  came,  saw,  and  oveioame."  For 
your  brother  and  mysister  no  sooner  met  boti« 
they  look'd ;  no  sooner  look'd  but  diey  W^; 
no  sooner  lov'd  but  they  sigh'd ;  no  Kxaar 
sigh'd  but  they  ask'd  one  another  the  rea«s; 
no  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  theysondittM 
remedy ;  and  in  these  degrees  have  Um7  [* 
made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage  wbieb  tk« 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  eke  oe  iseoatBSi 
before  marriage.  They  are  in  the  very  wnOb  oi 
love  and  they  will  together.  Clubs  cannot  ptft 
them.  * 

Orl,  They  shaU  be  married  to-morrow,  uw^ 
will  bid  the  Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  0,  iwf 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happineae  thro«;> 
another  man's  eyes  t  By  so  much  the  in«« 
shall^  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  ol  betft- 
heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall  think  dF 
brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishes  ior.  * 

Ros,  Wny  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  i«f« 
your  turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl,  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  ytn 
idle  talking.  Know  of  me,  Uien,  for  no*  ' 
speak  to  some  purpose,  that  I  know  yoo  vt 
a  gentleman  of  good  conceit.  I  speak  sot  tliii 
that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  b? 
knowledge,  insomuch  I  say  I  luiow  yon  are;  ' 
neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  o^ 
may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  M 

g>U;  to  do  yourself  good  and  not  to  fn<*^ 
elieve  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  aoeto«IJ 
things.  I  have,  since  I  was  three  yetf  o^^ 
convers'd  with  a  magician,  most  prolooB^  bV 
art  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  yon  do  love  RH 
lind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  en<«P 
out,  when  vour  brother  marriee  Aliens,  iM 
you  marry  her.  I  know  into  whmt  straits  of  1] 
fortune  she  is  driven  ;  and  it  is  not  imiiov^w 
to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  70a,  i 
set  her  before  your  eyes  to-movrow,  homtB'^ 
she  is,  and  without  an^  danger.  ] 

Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings^ 
Ros,  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  de 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Th«refoi«.  P 
^ou  m  your  best  array  ;  bid  your  &iend»;  j 
if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  r 
and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phsbs. 

Look,  here  oomes  a  lover  of  mine  and  a  lovtf  j 
hers. 
Phe,    Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ^ 
gentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  yo>n. 
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Boi.  I  care  not  if  I  hftye.  It  is  my  study    u 
To  aeem  despiteful  and  nngrentle  to  voa. 
Yoa  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  npon  him.  lore  him.  He  worships  you. 

Fke,  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 
'tit  to  love. 

8U,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ;  m 
And  10  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pke,  And  I  for  Ghanymede. 

Or/.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Eoi.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil,  Itia  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ;  m 
Aodaoamlfor  Fbebe. 

Phi,  And  I  for  Qanymede. 

CM.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

ho$.  And  I  for  do  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy.  100 

AJJ  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  da^,  and  observance, 
AU  hmnblonaM,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
AH  punty,  all  trial,  all  obe«ryance ; 
And  10  am  I  for  Phebe.  io» 

*^>  And  so  am  I  for  Ghinymede. 

^i  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

JSot,  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe,  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to 
loTeyon?  u« 

Su.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

Orl,  \i  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
yuar 

^0$,  Why  do  you  speak  too,  "Why  blame 
yon  me  to  love  Tou?"  m 

^<.  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear, 
^of.  Pny  70U.  no  more  of  this  ;  't  is  like 
tb«  howHttg  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. 
\To8iL]  I  will  help  you,  if  1  can.  [To  Phe.] 
I  Would  love  you,  n  1  could.  To-morrow  [wo 
ix^««tmeall  together.  [ToPhe»]  I  will  marry 
Jon,  if  eyer  J  marry  woman,  and  I  '11  be  mar- 
5«d  tomorrow.  [To  Or/.]  1  will  satisfy  you, 
u  '▼er  I  satisfiM  man,  and  you  shall  be  mar- 
ri«i  tonnorrow.    [To  8tl.]  I  will  content  [u» 


„, ri ,  —  . 

Pl^be,  meet.   And  as  1  love  no  woman,  I  *11 
o><«t  So,  fare  you  well.  I  have  left  you  com- 


[Exeunt, 


^.  ninotfail,ifIUye. 
Phi.  Nor  I. 
Or{.  Nor  I. 

SosNE  in.  [The  forest.] 
£fiUr  Cl<yum  [ToucH9TOir«]  and  Audrey. 

TmA,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Au- 
vrj;  to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

^m.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I 

^P«  it  is  BO  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a 

voicDaa  of  tlie  world.  Here  come  two  of  the 

^•xushM  Duke's  pages.  • 

Enter  two  Pages. 

/.  Page,   Well  met,  honest  gentlemen. 
,  TonM.  By  my  troth,  well  met.  Gome,  sit, 
lit,  and  a  son^.  " 


2,  Page.  We  are  for  yon.  Sit  i'  the  middle. 

1.  Page.^  Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  with- 
out hawking  or  spitting  or  saying  we  are 
hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad 
voice  ?  i« 

2.  Page.  V  faith,  i*  faith  ;  and  both  in  a 
tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

Song. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hev  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  dia  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sinff ,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ;  tt 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

Wilh  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  aiul  a  hey  nonino. 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie,  u 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 
With  a  hey,  anaa  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

How  that  a  uf  e  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  &o.  m 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho.  and  a  hey  nonino ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  &c.  m 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though 
there  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the 
note  was  very  untnneable. 

1.  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir.  We  kept 
time,  we  lost  not  our  time.  ^ 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes:  I  count  it  but 
time  lost  to  near  such  a  foolish  song.   God  buy 

>u  ~  and  God  mend  your  voices  I  Come,  Au- 

>ey.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  [The forest.] 

Enter   Duke   senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,   Or- 
LAMH),  OuvKB,  and  Celia. 

Duke  8.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that 
the  boy 
Can  do  all  tms  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes 
do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they 
fear. 

Enter  Rosalhto,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 
Ros,  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  .com- 
pact is  urp'd.  T»      ,.    ,  * 
You  say,  if  I  brmg  in  your  Rosahnd, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 
Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to 

give  with  her. 
Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 

bring  her. 
Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms 
kinpr.  .  *• 

Ros.  You  say,  you  11  marry  me,  if  I  be  will- 

PA«.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
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Ro8.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marrr  me, 
Tou  ^U  give  yourself  to  this  most  f  aitiif  ul  shep- 
herd? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain.  w 

Bos,  You  say,  that  you  '11  haye  Phebe,  if  she 

will? 
SiL  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 

one  thmg:. 
Ro8,  1  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter 
even. 
Keep  you  vour  word,  0  Duke,  to  g:ive  your 
daughter ;  » 

You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter ; 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  vou  'U  marrr  me, 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shephera : 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me ;  and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.  m 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia, 
Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 
OrL  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  darughter. 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  bov  is  forestr-bom,      ao 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  manv  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  mis  forest.  m 

Enter  Cloum  [Touchstone]  and  Audbet. 

Jaq,  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward, 
and  these  couples  are  comine  to  the  ark.  Here 
comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all 
tonjrues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all !  » 

Jaq,  Good  m^  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This 
is  the  motley-mmded  gentleman  that  I  have  so 
often  met  in  the  forest.  He  hath  been  a  cour- 
tier, he  swears.  *» 

Touch,  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put 
me  to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure  ; 
I  have  natt'red  a  ladv;  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I 
have  undone  three  tailors;  I  have  had  four 
quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one.  «» 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq,  How  seventh  cause?  Good  my  lord, 
like  tnis  fellow. 

Duke  S,  1  like  him  very  well.  u 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  sir  ;  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  country  copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  for- 
awp.ir,  j^oewTmiiip  n.^  TnAXt\t^^  Innda  and  blood 
brtvikii.  A  puof  vijr[;'iri,  air,  nil  ill'f;i  vtiur'd  thing, 
(lir,  but  Eiiineown^  A  poor  htitiiinir  of  mine.  [«> 
Hir^  la  l:ik«  tlmt  tliut  no  man  f^lat.'  will.  Rich 
liou«vity  iH  uillfl  llkt^  a.  miner,  Aitr,  in  a  poor  house, 
UM  v*iTtr  i><!Arl  in  ytmr  foul  oyster. 

Diikif  y.  By  my  faith,  he  is*  very  swift  and 
■Mitvntioua.  M 

Ttitit'h,  Aci^nrding  to  the  tooVn  bolt,  sir,  and 
^nJiTMt.  dlac^ase«. 

Iltitf  f<ir  the  Btfy'pntb  canaet  —  how  did 
lad  ibis  quttrrtil  tm  the  !»eventh  cause  ?       'o 


Touch,  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed.- 
bear  your  bodj  more  seeming,  Audrey. —•& 
thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certab 
courtier's  beard.  He  sent  me  word,  if  I  uid 
his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mnd 
it  was  :  this  is  call'd  the  Ketort  Courteous.  [^ 
If  I  sent  him  word  again  **  it  was  not  well  cut," 
he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  bin- 
self  :  this  is  call'd  the  Quip  Modest.  If  aeais 
**  it  was  not  well  cut,"  he  disabled  mv  jv6^ 
ment :  this  is  called  the  Replv  Churlish.  If  j« 
again  *^  it  was  not  well  cut,''  ne  would  aosver, 
I  spake  not  true:  this  is  called  the  Reprodf 
Valiant.  If  again  *^  it  was  not  well  ent^ '  ke 
would  say,  I  Be:  this  is  call'd  the  Collnt«^ 
check  Quarrelsome :  and  so  to  Lie  CireumsUe- 
tial  and  the  Lie  Direct.  • 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beaz<d  v^ 
not  well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  tb«  Lw 
Circumstantial,  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  ^ 
Lie  Direct;  and  so  we  measur'd  swords  aai 
parted.  *t 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  At- 
grees  of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  tii* 
book,  as  you  have  books  for  fifood  maunera.  [< 
I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  fixvt.  tW 
Retort  Courteous ;  the  second^  the  Quip  Mud- 
est ;  the  third^e  Reply  Churlish  :  the  f  onrtk 
the  Repoof  Valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Counter 
check  Quarrelsome ;  the  sixth^  the  Lie  with  Cu^ 
cumstance ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct.  All  [.i^ 
these  you  may  avoid  but  the  Lie  Direct  ;  andl 
you  may  avoid  that  too,  wiUi  an  If.  I  kncv 
when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  m.  <nu^ 
rel,  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themaM\  f^ 
one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If ,  as,  *^  If  it« 
vou  said  so,  then  I  said  so  "  :  and  they  ahotik 
hands  and  swore  brothers,  i  our  If  ia  the  onlj 
peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If. 

Jaq,  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lordl 
He 's  as  good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool.       >i 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalkiiH 
horse  and  under  the  presentation  of  that  hj 
shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymkn,  Rosauio),  and  Cea^iA. 

IT         rwn.       .      .  ....    [StiUMuM^l 

Hym,    rnen  is  there  mirth  m  heaven. 
When  earthly  things  made  aven 

Atone  together. 
Good  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  hea*. 

Yea,  brought  her  hither. 
That  thou  migntst  join  her  hand  -vitK  1 
Whose  heart  within  his  bosom  is. 
Ro8.  [To  the  Duke.]  To  you  I  give  myw. 
for  I  am  yours. 
[To  Orl,\  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  won 
Duke  8,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  yo«k  < 

mv  daughter. 
Orl,  li  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  ] 

Rosalind. 
Phe,  H  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then,  my  love  adieu  I 
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Bos,  I  'U  haye  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  ; 
1 11  bare  no  hnsband,  if  you  be  not  he ; 
Xor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.       uo 

£Iyia.    Peace^  ho  I  I  bar  confusion. 
*Tis  Imust  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events. 
Hera 's  eight  that  must  toke  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands,  tas 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  yon  no  cross  shall  part ; 
You  and  yon  are  heart  in  heart ; 
You  to  his  loye  must  accord. 
Or  haye  a  woman  to  your  lord  ;        tM 
You  and  ^ou  are  sure  together, 
As  the  wmter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlook-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish^  lu 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things 

finish. 

SONO. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown 
O  hleased  bond  of  board  and  bed  I 

T  is  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 
High  wedlock  then  be  honoured.       uo 

Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown. 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  I 

Dnke  8,  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me  I 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree,     im 
Phe,  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art 
mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  Second  Brother  [Jaqctss  ds  Bots]. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word 

OF  tWXK 

E  SOD  tlie  second  son  of  old  Sir  Roland, 

Fhai  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. 

[Hike    Frederick,    hearing   how    that   every 

tfen  <d  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
iddfoard  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on 

n  hifl  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
Iw  fairother  here  ana  put  him  to  the  sword ; 
Lnd  Co  ^e  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came,  i«s 
niecre  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
if  tcr  0ome  (question  with  him.  was  converted 
(oth  from  bis  enterprise  and  trom  the  world  ; 
[i«i  cruwn  beoueathwg  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
Ad  oO  their  lands  restored  to  them  again     no 
Vat  -vrcre  with  him  exilM.  This  to  be  true, 
da  en^tt^S^  my  life. 

tfuhe  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

boo  o(ff er'at  fairly  to  thv  brothers'  wedding : 
o  oofe  bis  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other 
,  IaimI  staelf  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom.       its 
bcHt^  n&  this  forest  let  us  do  those  ends 
ft«^  !»«««  were  well  begun  and  well  begot ; 
^  aifeor,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
hAt  b«^c  endur'd  shrewd  dasrs  and  nights 
with  OS, 


Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune,  uo 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fallen  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. 
Play,  music  I  And  yon,  brides  and  bridegrooms 

all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures 
fall.  195 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience.   If  I  heard  you 
rightly, 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 
Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  I.  Out  of  these  oonvertites 

There   is   much    matter   to    be    heard    and 

leam'd.  lot 

[To  Duke  S.]    You  to  your  former  honour  I 

bec^neath ; 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserves  it : 
[To  OrL]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith 

doth  merit : 
[To  0/t.]    Ton  to  your  land,  and  love,  and 
great  allies :  us 

[To  Sh,]   Tou   to  a  long  and   well-deserved 

bed: 
[To  Touch.]    And  you  to  wrangling;  for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victnall'd.  So,  to  your 

pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  8.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay.  tw 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime  I.  What  you  would 
have 
I  '11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave. 

[Exit. 
Duke  8.  Proceed,  proceed.    We  will  begin 
these  rites. 
As  we  do  trust  tney  'U  end,  in  true  delists. 

[A  dance.]  Exeunt. 

[EPILOGUE] 

R08.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the 
epilogue,  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than 
to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.^  H  it  be  true  that 
good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good 
play  needs  no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wine  they 
do  use  good  bushes,  ana  good  plays  prove  the  [« 
better  by  the  help  of  gwtd  epilogues.  What  a 
case  am  I  in  then,  that  am  neither  a  jg^ood  epi- 
logue, nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  be- 
half of  a  good  play  I  I  am  not  f  umish'd  like  a 
beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me.  [to 
My  way  is  to  coniure  you,  and  I  '11  begin  with 
the  women.  I  charge  you.  O  women,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this 
play  as  please  you ;  and  I  charge  you,  O  men, 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  —  as  I  per-  [w 
ceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates 
them  —  that  between  you  and  the  women  the 
play  may  please.  If  I  were  a  woman  I  would 
kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleas'd 
me,  complexions  that  lik'd  me,  and  breaths  [» 
that  I  defi'd  not ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as 
have  good  beards  or  good  faces  or  sweet 
breaths  wiD,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
curtsy,  bid  me  farewell.  [Exit. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT,  OR  WHAT  YOU  WILL 

Ukdeb  the  date  of  February  2,  160^^;,  the  Diary  of  John  Manningham  contains  an  entry  r»- 
oording*  the  performance  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  he  was  a  student,  of  s  play 
called  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  which  he  desoribes  in  terms  that  identify  it  as  S^^b- 
speare^s.  This  fixes  a  later  limit  for  the  date  of  composition.  An  earlier  limit  has  not  yet  been 
certainly  fixed.  The  title  does  not  occur  in  Mereft's  list,  so  that  it  is  most  probably  hUt  tbo 
1508.  The  reference  to  the  **'  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies ''  (m.  ii.  85)  ii  not 
quite  definite  enough  to  enable  us  to  accept  with  assurance  the  results  of  attempts  to  identify  it 
with  a  map  published  in  1599-1600.  The  evidence  from  the  publication  in  collections  of  some  of 
the  songs  in  the  play  is  weakened  by  the  possibility  of  the  songs'  having  been  popularly  knovo 
before  they  were  printed.  But  neither  in  these  hints,  nor  in  the  metre,  is  there  any  hindr^i*^ 
to  our  regarding  the  most  generally  accepted  date,  1601,  as  the  true  one. 

No  printed  edition  seems  to  have  appeared  before  the  First  Folio  in  1623,  and  on  tlus  the  ytt- 
sent  text  is  based. 

The  problem  of  the  exact  source  of  the  main  plot  involves  at  least  five  plays  and  three  novek 
Of  these,  two  Italian  plays  with  the  same  name,  6V  Inganni,  may  be  set  aside  at  once,  one* 
neither  contains  the  central  situation  of  Olivia's  love  for  Cesario.  In  1531  there  was  produced  st 
Siena  the  comedy  of  GP  Ingannatij  containing  the  substance  of  the  plot  of  Twelfth  Night;  sod  « 
Latin  translation  of  this  was  acted  at  Queens*  College,  Cambridge,  in  1590  and  1598,  bnt  re- 
mained unprinted.  The  2dth  Novella  of  Bandello  (1554),  later  translated  into  French  by  6eU<»> 
forest,  has  essentially  the  same  plot.  Belleforest's  is  probably  the  source  of  an  English  venaom 
Apolonitu  and  Silla,  published  in  1581  in  Barnabe  Riche  his  Farewell  to  Military  Pro/essiM- 
Shakespeare's  plot  is  on  the  whole  closer  to  this  than  to  any  of  the  others.  In  1008,  £&^l»h 
comedians  acted  at  Graz  a  play,  extant  in  a  German  print  of  1677,  called  Tugend-  und  Idehe*- 
sireit.  This  comedy  is  manifestiy  closely  related  to  Riche's  story,  and  it  is  plausibly  conjeetared 
that  it  goes  back  to  a  lost  English  play  founded  on  Riche,  which  may  also  have  been  the  direct 
original  of  Twelfth  Night,  But  in  any  case  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Shakespeaz^B  knew  Riohv'i 
book  at  first  hand ;  for  in  the  story  Of  Two  Brethren  and  their  Wives,  contained  in  the  came 
volume,  an  episode  occurs  which  is  the  only  source  so  far  sugg^ested  for  the  pretended  Inoacy  ei 
Malvolio. 

Assuming  that  Shakespeare's  main  source  was  Apolonius  and  Silla,  or  a  play  founded  on  it^  «« 
may  note  that  he  omits  a  long  introduction  telling  of  Silla's  love  for  the  Duke  before  her  «i^ 
rival  at  his  court  and  her  adventures  in  search  of  him  ;  and  this  omission  not  only  makes  t^ 
action  more  compact,  but  also  makes  possible  a  finer  conception  of  the.  heroine.  The  relations  <^ 
Olivia  and  Sebastian  are  also  much  more  delicately  treated  in  the  play,  and  the  aetion  is  sgftiri 
condensed  in  the  final  scene.  In  Riche,  tiie  brother  leaves  the  city  after  having  been  entert^tni 
by  Julina  (Olivia) ;  gossip  about  Julina  and  SiUa  reaches  the  Duke,  who  has  Silla  thrown  into  n 
dungeon ;  Julina  goes  to  the  Duke  to  plead  for  Silla,  who  is  sent  for,  denies  any  love-oompad 
with  Julina,  and,  under  threat  of  death,  reveals  her  identity.  Julina  retires  in  perplexity,  and  th^ 
Duke  marries  Silla.  The  rumor  of  the  marriage  brings  the  brother  back  to  the  city,  whei«  hJ 
confesses  his  former  visit,  and  marries  Julina.  This  scattering  conclusion  is  in  strong  oontrtft  t^ 
the  concentration  of  Shakeiq>eare's  d^ouement. 

Shakespeare's  treatment  of  Olivia's  love  for  Cesario  is  much  fuller  than  Riche's,  and  seems  % 
show  a  reminisoence  of  a  situation  in  Montemayor's  Diana,  from  which  he  had  previously  dra^ 
materials  for  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

In  characterization  even  more  is  due  to  the  dramatist  than  in  construction.  The  main  per^ol 
are  entirely  re-created,  and  the  sentimentalism  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  the  appealing  nmoo.  i 
pathos  and  arch  humor  which  makes  the  charm  of  Viola,  is  altogether  the  conception  of  RK^V 
speare.  Apart  from  the  hint  mentioned  above  for  the  madness  of  Malvolio,  the  underplot,  ^rd 
the  characters  of  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  Maria,  Malvolio,  Fabian,  and  Feste,  seems  to  be  entim 
original.  ' 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


.OBOH),Dttkeof  Illyri*. 
teuTux,  brother  lo  Viola. 
AiTomo,  ft  SM  captain,  friend  to  Sebaatian. 
i JM^Vtain,  friend  to  Viola. 

ciJJ^""^  I  gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke. 

fin  T^nr  Belch,  tincle  to  Olivia. 
fib  Amduw  AovmcsaaoL., 


Halvouo,  steward  to  Olivia. 

—  OuYiA,  a  rich  comiteak 
Viola. 
Maaia,  Olivia's  woman. 


Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  OfBcers,  Mnridans,  and  other  Attendants. 


A  city  in  Ulyria^  and  the  9ea-coatt  near  tf .] 


ACT   I 


Scwi  I.  [A  room  in  the  Duke* 8  palace,] 

i^iUerOiHKO.  Duke  o/IUyria,  Cc»io,  arui  other 
Lorae  [Musicians  attending], 

fj^^'  If  musio  "be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  1 

we  m  exoeas  of  it,  that,  aurf  eiting, 

ioej^pttite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again  I  It  had  a  dying  fall. 

JJ^  n  ^e  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sonnd     • 

i aatbreathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
dtntnig  and  giving  odonr.   Enough  I  no  more  I 
A  JUlS*  **  "^©ot  now  as  it  was  b^ore. 
vipnit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
^M<j  notwithstanding  thy  capacity  w 

neeeiTeth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
W  what  validity  and  pitch  soever, 
Dvr  fiib  into  abatement  and  low  price 
^nti  m  a  minute  !  So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
I«t  It  alone  Ss  high  fantastical.  w 

^.  Win  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

^.  What,  Curio  ? 

Cv.  The  hart. 

X>dbf .  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
fj  whea  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
^uonght  she  pnrgM  the  air  of  nestilence  I  so 
rhat  instant  was  I  tumM  into  a  hart ; 
^  ny  detmm^  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
"er  sinee  puraae  me. 

^iil«r  VALENmac. 

How  now  I  what  news  from  her  ? 
'  s/.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  ad- 

mitted^ 
«  fnan  her  handmaid  do  return  this  an- 
swer:  « 

N  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat, 
Mil  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
*t  Hke  a  eloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
Ad  water  onoe  a  day  her  chamber  round 


With  eye-offending  brine  :  all  this  to  season   » 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep 

frf»h 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 
Duke.  0,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine 

frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love  when  the  rich  golden  shaft  w 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her ;  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  ana 

fill'd  ' 

Her  sweet  perfections  with  one  self  king  I 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ;      «o 
Love-thoughts  lie   rich   when  oanopi'd  with 

bowers.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.   [The  sea-coast,] 

Enter  Vioi*a,  a  Captain,  and  Sailors, 

Vio,  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 
Caj),  This  is  niyria,  lady. 
Vio,  And  what  should  I  do  in  Blyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd.  What  think  you, 
sailors  ?  > 

Cap,  It  is  i>erohance  that  you  yourself  were 

saved. 
Vio,  O  my  poor  brother  1  and  so  perchance 

may  he  oe. 
Cap,  True,  madam;  and,  to  comfort  yon 
with  chance. 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
Wlien  you  and  those  poor  number  saved  with 
you  10 

Hung  on  our  driving  boat^  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bmd  himself, 
Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  prac- 
tice. 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,        u 
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I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio,  For  saying  so,  there 's  grold. 
Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hoi^. 
Whereto  thv  speech  serves  for  authority,        m 
The  like  of  nim.   Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap,  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and 
bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Fio.  Who  governs  hero  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name,  u 

Vio,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino  I  I  have  heard  my  father  name 
him. 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ;    » 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  't  was  fresh  in  murmur  —  as,  you 

know. 
What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of  — 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she?  « 

Cap,  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a 
count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since,  then  leav- 
ing her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortlv  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  sav,  she  hath  abJurM  the  company         «« 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O  that  I  serv'd  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world, 
TUl  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is  I 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass. 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit,  «■ 

No,  not  the  Duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  cap- 
tain: 
And  thougn  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  dose  in  pollution,  ^et  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mmd  that  suits         m 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character 
I  prithee,  and  I  'U  pay  thee  bounteously. 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haplv  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.  I 'U  serve  this  duke.  » 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains,  for  I  can  sing 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit,     m 
Onlv  shape  thou  tny  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  D9  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11 
be. 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not 
see. 

Vio.  I  thank  thee.  Lead  me  on.      [Exeunt, 

SoEKB  m.  [A  room  in  Olivia^s  house.] 
Enter  Sm  Tobt  Belch  and  Mabia. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to 
take  the  death  of  her  orother  thus  ?  I  am  sure 
care 's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.   By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come 


in  earlier  o'  nights.    Your  cousin,  my  kdj 
takes  great  ezcentions  to  your  ill  hours.        < 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  exoept«(L 

Mar,  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  youmlf 
within  the  modest  limits  of  order.  * 

Sir  To.    Confine!    I'll    confine  myself  »  \ 
finer  than  I  am.  These  clothes  are  good  eoougii 
to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these  boots  too ;  aii  they 
be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their  ctn 
straps.  - 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  wiU  ovitt 
you.  I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yestetdiy, 
and  of  a  foolish  knight  that  yon  brought  ibom 
night  here  to  be  her  wooer.  ^' 

Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Agueoheek ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He  's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  W 
ria.  * 

Mcur,  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  doesB 
a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he  '11  have  but  a  year  ia  lA 
these  ducats.  He'saveryfoolandaprodigaL* 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so  I  He  pmo 
the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  sp«Eiks  three  or  f oar 
languages  word  for  word  without  book,  ti^ 
hath  all  the  good  tpiia  of  nature.  ' 

Mar,  He  nath  mdeed,  almost  natural;  for 
besides  that  he 's  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  qvam^ 
ler ;  and  but  that  he  haui  the  gilt  of  a  coward 
to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,^  '*■ 
thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  qukkl? 
have  the  gift  ai  a  grave.  ' 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  acoondnii 
and  substractors  that  say  so  of  him.  Who  an 
they? 

Mar,  They  that  add,  moreover,  he 's  divA 
nii^Uy  in  joui  company.  ■ 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  mw^- 
I  '11  drink  to  her  as  lon^  as  there  is  a  pQsw|r*'j 
in  my  throat  and  drink  m  Blyria.  He 's  a  oo^ 
ard  and  a  oovstrill  that  will  not  driiik  to  VT 
niece  till  his  Drains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  p^ 
ish-top.  What,  wench  1  CcutUiano  vulgo  !  M 
here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Agueface.  .  ^ 

Enter  Sib  Akdrew  Aouechsxk. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch  I  How  now.  St 
Toby  Belch  I 

Sir  To,  Sweet  Sir  Andrew ! 

Sir  And,  Bless  yon,  fair  shrew. 

Afar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

-Sir  And.  What 's  that  ? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And,  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desore  hti 
ter  acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Qood  Mistress  Mary  Aooost, -^ 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  kni^t.  ^'  Aeooat "' 
front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  aasaU  her.        i 

Sir  Am.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  nndil 
take  her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the  m^anil 
of  "accost"?  I 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so.  Sir  Andrei 
would  thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  a^«in« 
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Sir  And.  An  voa  part  so,  mistreML  I  would 

I  miglit  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady, 

do  yoQ  think  yon  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

MOT,  Sir,  I  have  not  yon  by  the  hand.         n 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and 

hen  '1  m^  hand. 

Mor,  Now,  sir,  *' thought  is  free."  I  nray 
700,  htiog  yonr  hand  to  the  auttery-bar  ana  let 

tt  on&k.      

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweetheart?  What*8 
70V  metaphor?  n 

Mar,  It\drT,8ir. 

Sir  And,  Why,  I  think  so.  I  am  not  such 
u  as  but  I  oan  ke^  my  hand  dry.  But  what  ^s 
Toujctt?  M 

Mar,  A  dry  jest,  sir, 
SvAnd,  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 
Mar,  Ay,  sir,  I  have  them  at  my  fingers' 
OMB.  Marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am 
btfn*.  [Exit, 

Sir  To,  0  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  oup  of 
t^atry.  When  did  I  see  thee  so  nut  down?  m 
Sir  And,  Never  in  your  life,  I  think,  unless 
yw  fee  eaaary  put  me  down.  Methinks  some- 
tunes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or 
u  ordiaary  man  has ;  but  I  am  a  great  eater 
or  heef  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my 

WTt.  91 

Sir  Tq,  No  question. 
.  SvAwd,  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear 
It  I H  tide  home  to-monow,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  PtHirquoif  xny  dear  knight  ?  •« 

Sir  And,  What  is  ''^potirouot "?  Do  or  not 
doM  would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the 
Uufiiflt  that  I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and 
Wbtiting.  O,  had  I  but  foDowed  the  arts  I 

Srr  To,  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent 
h«ad  of  hair.  i« 

Sir  And,  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my 
tout? 

Sir  To,  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will 
Bot  esrl  by  nature.  ^^ 

Sir  Ana,  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough, 
fc«\not? 

Sir  To,  £xeellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a 
™uff,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee 
H^een  her  legs,  and  snin  it  off.  no 

Sir  And,  Faith,  1 11  home  to-morrow.  Sir 
[ob^.  Your  nieoe  will  not  be  seen,  or  if  she 
K<  it*s  four  to  one  she  'U  none  of  me.  The 
Mot  himself  here  hard  by  wooes  her.  u* 

Sir  To,  She'll  none  o' the  Count.  She'll  not 
■Atch  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate, 
Nsfi,  nor  wit ;  I  haye  heard  her  swear 't.  Tut, 
here  '•  Kfe  in  't,  man. 

!^<r  And,  I  'n  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a 
vov  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world ;  I 
MVht  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  alto- 

^V  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshawses, 

Sir  And,  As  any  man  in  lUvria,  whatsoever 
»  V,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet 
^  not  oompare  with  an  old  man.  m 

A^  To,   What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
sight? 
Sir  And,    Faith,  I  ean  cut  a  caper. 


Sir  To,  And  I  ean  cut  the  mutton  to 't.  im 
^  Sir  And,  Ajid  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick 
simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Dlyria. 

Str  To,  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid? 
Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
'em  ?  Are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress 
Mall's  i>icture  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  [us 
church  in  a  galliard  and  come  home  in  a  co- 
ranto  ?  Mv  very  walk  should  be  a  jig.  I  would 
not  so  much  as  make  water  but  m  a  sink-a- 
naoe.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Is  it  a  world  to 
hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excel-  h*9 
lent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  f  orm'd  under 
the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And,  Av,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  indiffer- 
ent well  in  a  oanm'd  colour'd  stock.  Shall  we 
set  about  some  revels  ?  itf 

Sir  To,  What  shall  we  do  else?  Were  we 
not  bom  under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And,  Taurus  I  That 's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To,  No,  sir,  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let 
me  see  thee  caper.  Ha f  Higher!  Ha,  ha  I 
Excellent  I  [Exeunt,    ui 

Scene  IV.  [A  room  in  the  Duke's  piUace,] 
Enter  Valemtinb,  and  Viola  in  man^s  attire, 

V<d,  If  the  Duke  continue  these  favours 
towards  you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much 
advanc'a.  He  hath  known  you  but  three  days, 
and  already  you  are  no  stranger.  « 

Vio,  Ton  either  fear  his  humour  or  my  neg- 
ligence, that  vou  c^  in  question  the  contin- 
uance of  his  love.  Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his 
favours  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Cxtrio,  and  Attendants, 

Vio.  1  thank  you.  Here  comes  the  Count. 

Duke,  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ?  10 

Vio,  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  a  while  aloof.  Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all.  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  mv  secret  soul ; 
TherdEore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto 
her.  w 

Be  not  deni'd  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio,  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me.  so 

Duke,  oe  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what 
then? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  mj  love. 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith.    » 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes. 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio's  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years,         m 
That  say  thou  art  a  man.  Diana  s  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small 
pipe 
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la  as  the  maiden's  oigan,  shrill  and  sound ; 
And  all  is  semblatiye  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  risrht  apt  si 

For  this  affair.  Some  four  or  nve  attend  him,— 
All,  if  yon  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company.  Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  ^       I  '11  do  my  best    *• 

To  woo  your  lady,  —  [aside]  yet,  a  barful  strife  1 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V.  [A  room  in  Olivia's  house.] 
Enter  Majua  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay.  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
been,  or  I  wiU  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bris- 
tle may  enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse.  My  lady 
will  hanff  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me!  He  that  is  well 
hanf 'd  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours.  « 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

do.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar,  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  bom,  of  *'I  fear  no 
colours." 

Clo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ?  u 

Jlfor.  In  the  wars;  and  that  may  you  be 
bold  to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo,  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have 
it :  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their 
talents.  ^  ^        i« 

Mar,  Yet  you  will  be  hang'd  for  being  so 
long  absent ;  or,  to  be  tum'd  away,  is  not  that 
as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Ch,  Bfany  a  good  han^g  prevents  a  bad  [m 
marriage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer 
bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so,  neither;  but  I  am  resolv'd  on 
two  points.  M 

Mar.  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ; 
or,  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.  Well^  go 
thy  way.  If  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking, 
thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any 
in  Dlyria.  n 

Mar,  Peace,  you  rc^e,  no  more  o'  that. 
Here  comes  my  lady.  Make  your  excuse  wisely, 
you  were  best.  [Exit,]    « 

Enter  Lady  Olivia  [and  retinue]  with  Mal- 

VOLIO. 

Clo,  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into 
good  fooling!  Those  wits,  that  think  they 
have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that 
am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man ; 
for  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  **  Better  a  witty 
fool  than  a  foolish  wit."  -—  God  bless  thee,  [« 
lady! 

Oli,  Take  the  fool  away. 

do.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away 
the  lady. 

Oli.  Go  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool,  I  '11  no  more  of 
you :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest.  «« 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and 


TOod  counsel  will  amend ;  for  give  the  dry  fool 
drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  dry :  bid  the  4i^ 
honest  man  mend  himself ;  if  ne  mend,  he  ii 
no  longer  dishonest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  th«  [« 
botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing  that 's  meodrd 
is  but  patch'd ;  virtue  that  transgresses  is  bm 
patch'd  with  sin,  and  sin  that  amends  is  hoi 
patch'd  with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  sjlk- 
gism  will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  rem-  > 
edy  ?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  oUant- 
ity,  so  beauty  's  a  flower.  The  lady^  bade  Ukf 
away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  takehfr 
away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you.        * 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree !  htAr, 
^^cucuUusnonfadtmonachum^^;  that's  as  mock 
to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  QwIl 
madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool 

Oli,  Can  you  do  it  ?  « 

Clo,  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

Oli,  Make  your  proof. 

Clo,  I  must  catechise  you  for  it,  madoana. 
Good  nay  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli,  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleoe«(. 
I  'U  bide  your  proof.  = 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moumest  thoo? 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fod.       > 

Clo,  The  more  f ooL  madonna^  to  mourn  for 
your  brother's  soul  oeing  in  neaven.  Tak^ 
away  tiie  fool,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio? 
Doth  he  not  mend  ?  « 

Mai.  Yes,  and  shall  do  till  the  pan^s  ctf 
death  shake  him.  Infirmity,  diat  decays  t^i^ 
wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

do.  Gk)d  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infinnitT. 
for  the  better  increasing  your  loUy  I  Sir  T<»1j> 
will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no  fox,  but  he  will  i«* 
not  pass  his  word  for  twopence  that  you  an  iw 
fool, 

Oli.   How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai,  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  d^ifbt 
in  such  a  barren  rascal.  I  saw  him  put  diim 
the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool  mat  has  f* 
no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he  V' 
out  of  his  guard  already.^  UnleBs  you  \xv^ 
and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  ^aggM.  I 
protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  orow  fo  at 
these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fotJi' 
zanies. 

Oli. 
and  taste 

generous,  guiltless,  and 'of  free  ^iispoeitian,  ij 
to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  )H 
deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no  slander  H 
in  an  allow'd  fool,  though  he  do  nothisig  bo^ 
rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  Known  dis^^eet  roii^ 
though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  lewind 
for  thou  speak'st  well  of  fooU  1  t^ 

Be-tnter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  yoo^ 
gentleman  much  desires  to  speak  with  yon. 
Oli.  From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 


O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  MalvoBo. 
ste  with  a  distemper'd  appetite.  To  b^ 
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Mar,  I  know  not,  madam.  'T  is  a  fair  young 
man.  uid  well  attended.  iit 

0/1.  Wbo  of  my  people  hold  him  in  de- 
lay? 

jtfar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  yonr  kinsman. 

0U>  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you.  He  speaks 
Dothinff  but  madman ;  ne  on  him  I  [Exit  [»« 
Jf una. J  Go  you,  Malyolio  ;  if  it  be  a  suit  from 
the  Coont,  I  am  siokj  or  not  at  home,  —  what 
yoD  vill,  to  dismiss  it.  {Exit  Malvolio,)  Now 
70a  see,  sir.  how  yonr  fooling  grows  old,  and 
peoole  dislike  it. 

Uo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as 
if  thv  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  Iiw 
skull  Jore  cram  with  brains  I  for  —  here  ne 
cornel— 

Enter  Sm  Toby. 

oDe  of  thy  Idn  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater, 

(Hi.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.  What  is 
he  at  the  gate,  cousin  ?  m 

Sir  To,  A  gentleman. 

OIL  A  gentleman  1  What  gentleman  f 

Si^  To,  T  is  a  gentleman  here  —  a  plague  o* 
these  pickle-herring  I  How  now,  sot  1 

C/o.  Good  Sir  Toby!  uo 

OIL  Cousin,  oouain,  how  have  you  come  so 
earij  br  this  lethargy  ? 

Sv  To,  Lechery  f  I  defy  lechery.  There  *s 
one  at  the  gate. 

Oil.  Ay,  marr;^,  what  is  he  ?  i» 

Sir  To,  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I 
cw«  not;  give  me  faith,  say  L  Well,  it  *8  all 
wjv.  [Exit, 

Ou.  What  *s  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Cm.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  mad- 
B^aa.  One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a 
^  the^  aecond  mads  him,  and  a  third  [140 
wrmshim. 

06'.  Go  ^u  and  seek  the  crowner  and  let 
hjffl  «t  0*  my  COB,  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree 
w  flrink,  he 's  dK)wn*d.  Go,  look  after  him. 

Uo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna  :  and  the 
toolihalllook  to  the  madman.  [Exit,  im 

Re-^nter  Malvouo. 

Mai,  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he 
*ul  speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick. 
He  takvs  on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and 
therefore  oomes  to  speak  with  you.  I  told  him 
7^  vers  asleep.  He  seems  to  nave  a  fore-  [uo 
nowled^  of  tnat  too,  and  therefore  comes  to 
fP<«k  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him, 
"«y  ?  He 's  fortified  against  any  denial. 
Oh.  TeU  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me.  lu 
•Vo/.  Has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he  'U 
*^  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be 
»^  nipporter  to  a  bench,  but  he  '11  speak  with 

JOB. 

OJi.  What  kind  o'  man  is  he? 

Med.  Why,  of  mankind.  uo 

Oli.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner.  He  'U  speak  with 
ywt  wiHyou  or  no. 

0/1.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ?    im 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  tor  a  man,  nor 
T^VBg  enou^  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before 


't  is  a  peasood,  or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an 
apple.  'Tis  with  him  in  standing  water,  be- 
tween boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well-favourM 
and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly.  One  would 
think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of 
him.  m 

on.  Let  him  approach.  Call  in  my  gentle- 
woman. 

McU,  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.        [Exit, 

Be-enter  Mabia. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veiL  Come,  throw  it  o'er 
my  faoe.  irs 

We  '11  onoe  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 


Enter  Viola  [and  Attendants], 
The   honourable   lady  of   the 


house. 


Vio. 
which  is  she  ? 

Oli,  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her. 
Your  will  ?  ^  iM 

Vio,  Most  radiant,  ezquiaite,  and  unmatch- 
able  beauty,  —  I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  be  the 
lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her.  I  would 
be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech,  for  besides 
that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  con  it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  [im 
sustain  no  soom.  I  am  very  comptible,  even  to 
the  least  sinister  usage. 

Oli,  Whence  came  you,  sir  ?  i«> 

Vio,  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  stud- 
ied, and  that  question 's  out  of  my  part.  Good 
gentle  one.  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be 
the  lady  ox  tne  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my 
speech. 

Oli,  Are  you  a  comedian  P  itM 

Vio,  No,  my  profound  heart;  and  yet,  by 
the  very  fangs  01  malice  I  swear.  I  am  not  that 
I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oh,  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio,  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do 
usurp  yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  oestow 
is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  [too 
commission.  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your 
praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my 
message. 

^  0/1.  Gome  to  what  is  important  in  't.  I  for- 
give you  the  praise.  «« 

Vio,  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and 
't  is  poetical. 

Oli,  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned.  I  pray 
you,  keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my 
gates,  and  allow'd  your  approach  rather  to  [uo 
wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not 
mad,  be  gone.  If  you  have  reason,  be  brief. 
'T  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make 
one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar,  Will  you  hoist  siui,  sir  ?  Here  lies  your 
way.  "• 

Vio,  No,  good  swabber,  I  am  to  hull  here  a 
little  longer.  Some  mollification  for  your  giant, 
sweet  lady.  Tell  me  your  mind.  I  am  a  mes- 
senger. MO 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to 
deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful. 
Speak  your  office. 

Vio,  It  alone  oonoems  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage.    I 
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hold  the  oUve  in  my  hand.  My  words  are  as  fall 
of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli,  Tet  yon  hegan  mdely.  What  are  yon  ? 
What  wonld yon?  «• 

Fto.  The  mdeneee  that  hath  appea»'d  in  me 
have  I  leam'd  from  my  entertainment.  What 
I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as 
mald^khead ;  to^  your  ears,  divinity,  to  any 
other's,  profanation.  tM 

0/1.  Give  us  the  place  alone ;  we  will  hear 
this  diyinity.  [Exeunt  Maria  and  Attendants,] 
Now^  sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio,  Most  sweet  ladv, — 

OU.  A  comfortable  aootrine,  and  much  may 
be  said  of  it.  Where  lies  your  text  ?  mo 

Fto.  In  Qrsino's  bosom. 

OU.  In  his  bosom  t  In  what  chapter  of  his 
bosom? 

Fto.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first 
of  his  heart.  mc 

0/1.  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.  Haye 
you  no  more  to  say  ? 

Ftp.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  jrour  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your 
lord  to  nesrotiate  with  my  face  ?  Ton  are  now 
out  of  your  text,  but  we  will  draw  the  cur-  [*«o 
tain  and  show  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  sir. 
such  a  one  I  was  —  this  present.  Is  't  not  well 
done  ?  [Unveiling.] 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli,  'Tis  in  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind 
and  weather.  ^ 

Fto.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 
white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruellest  she  alive, 
If  yon  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave       mo 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

0/t\  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ;  I 
will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty.  It 
shall  be  inventoried,  and  ever^  particle  and 
utensil  labell'd  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips, 
indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  Jt» 
lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  omn,  andi  so 
forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise  me  ? 

Fto.  I  see  you  what  you  are,  you  are  too 
proud ; 
But.  ii  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair.         tn 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you.  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompensed,  though  you  were 

crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  I 

Oli,  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Fto.  With  adorations,  [with]  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of 
fire.  tn 

Oli,  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind ;  I  can- 
not love  him. 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble ; 
(>f  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth. 
In   voices   well   divnlg'd,    free,  leam'd,  and 

^  vaUant,  ^ 
And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature     sm 
A  gracious  person.   But  yet  I  cannot  love  him. 
fie  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life. 


In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense,  m 

I  wonld  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  wonld  y«o  ? 

Fto.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  git«, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contenmed  love 
And   sinff   them   loud  even   in   the   dead  d 
nignt ;  » 

Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills 
And  make  the  babbling  gosmp  of  the  air 
Cry  out  **  Olivia  I "  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me  t 

0/1.  You  might  do  rnneb. 

What  is  vour  parentage  ?  » 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is 
well. 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  vou  to  your  lord. 

I  cannot  love  him.   Let  nim  send  no  more,— 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again      «• 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.  Fare  you  w€^ ! 
I  thank  yon  for  your  pains.    Spend  this  tot 
me. 

Fto.  I  am  no  f  ee'd  poet,  lady.    Keep  joor 
purse. 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  lus  heart  of  flint  that  you  fhiU 
Mve ;  * 

And  let  your  fervour ,_like  my  master^s,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt  I  Farewell,  fair  oroelt;^ 

Oli,  ''What  is  your  parentage?" 
*'  Above  my  fortunes,  vet  my  state  is  wdL 
I  am  a  gentleman."  I 'U  be  sworn  thou  art  «» 
Thy  tonjgrue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  sad 

spirit 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon.    Not  too  fsst! 

Soft,  soft  1 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man.  How  now ! 
Even  so  quicklv  may  one  catch  the  plague? 
Methinks  I  fed  this  youtJi's  i)erf ections        » 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealtii 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.  Well,  let  it  be. 
What  ho,  Malvolio  1 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.   Run  after  that  same  peevish  mesBen- 

The  County's  man.  He  left  this  ring  behind 
him,  m 

Would  I  or  not.  Tell  him  I  'U  none  of  it. 

Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 

Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes.  I'm  not  fcr 
him. 

If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-mor- 
row, 

I'll  give  nim  reasons  for't.  Hie  thee,  Msl- 
volio.  ^ 

Med,  Madam,  I  will.  [Rnu 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find 

Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 

Fate,  show  thy  force;  ourselves  we  do  not 
owe; 

What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so.       >» 

[Erit.] 
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ACT  II 

ScBKE  L  [7^  sea-coast] 

Enter  Ayroiao  and  Sbbaitiak. 

AvL.  WOl  yon  stay  no  longer  ?  Nor  will  you 
not  thit  I  go  with  yoa  ? 

SA*  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine 
(Urkly  orer  me.  The  malignancy  of  my  fate 
uif^t  perhajps  distemper  yours,  therefore  I 
rihail  otTe  of  yoa  your  leaye  that  1  may  bear  [• 
my  erils  alone.  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for 
joor  lore,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Am,  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you 
tre  boiud.  lo 

5a6.  No,  sooth,  sir.  Mr  determinate  yoyage 
n  mere  eztravagiiney.  But  I  perceive  in  you 
10  txeeUent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will 
not  ertort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep 
id;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the 
ntther  to  express  myself.  You  must  know  [ti 
of  mt  then.  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian, 
vhidileall'd  Rodengo.  My  father  was  that 
^bsstiaii  of  Messaline.  whom  1  know  vou  have 
»csrd  of.  He  left  benind  him  myself  and  a 
^ter,both  bom  in  an  hour.  If  the  heaTens  [m 
M  been  nieasM.  would  we  had  so  ended  I  But 
jotL  sir,  after 'd  tnat ;  for  some  hour  before  you 
took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my 
wrter  diownM. 

4"^  Alas  the  day  I  w 

^.  A  lady,  sir,  thoueh  it  was  said  she  much 
wjonkW  me,  waa  yet  of  many  accounted  beau- 
tiful: bat,  though  I  could  not  with  such  esti- 
n|*Wt  woader  oTerfar  beliere  that,  yet  thus 
n"  I  viU  boldly  publish  her :  she  bore  a  mind 
*«t  «BTy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She  is  [» 
"Wi*d  already,  air,  with  salt  water,  though  I 
«H9i  to  drown  ker  remembrance  again  with 

An,  Pardon  me,  sir,  yotir  bad  entertain- 
iDeot 

'Sei.  0  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your 
tnxiUe.  sf 

•iif.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love, 
*t  me  be  your  servant. 

oe6.  If  yoa  will  not  undo  what  you  have 
■x^  that  IS,  kiU  him  whom  you  nave  re- 
y«t'«l,  desire  it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once. 
AJ  bosom  is  full  of  kindness,  and  I  am  yet  [«o 
^  oear  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that  upon 
neleMt  oeoasion  more  mine  eyes  wUl  tell  tales 
^  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  Count  Orsino^s  court. 
rweweH  [Exit. 

Am,  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with 
,.      theel  « 

ihave  many  enemies  in  Orsino^s  court, 
jW  would  1  very  shortly  see  thee  there, 
"tt.  eome  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go. 

[Ezit. 

ScBKX  n.  [A  street,] 

^■ftr  Vioi-A  and  Malvolio,  at  several  doors, 

if«/.  Wer«  you  not  even  now  with  the 
(«oii«ai  Olivia  ? 


Vio,  Even  now,  sir.  On  a  moderate  pace  I 
have  since  arriv'd  but  hither.  « 

Mai,  She  returns  this  rii^  to  yon,  sir.  You 
might  have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken 
it  away  yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  that  you 
should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance 
she  will  none  of  him ;  and  —  one  thing  more  — 
that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in 
his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  reporit  your  lord^s  [lo 
taking  of  this.  Receive  it  so. 

Vio,  She  took  the  ring  of  me.  I  *11  none  of  it. 

McU,  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to 

her ;  and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned. 

If  it  be  worth  stoopinc^  for,  there  it  lies  in  [i» 

your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.    [Extt„ 

Vio,  I  left  no  ring  with  her.  What  means- 

thisladj? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charmed 

her! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much,  so^ 
That  [sure]  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her 

tongue. 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure.  The  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord^s  ring  I  Why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man  I  If  it  be  so,  as  H  is,  m 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-fake  m 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  I 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  I 
For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge?  My  master  loves  her 

dearly ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ;    » 
And  she^  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  ?  As  I  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman, — now  alas  the  day  I  — 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  noor  Olivia  breathe ! 

0  time  I  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I.  ^  «i 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie !      [Exit,] 

Scsms  m.   [A  room  in  Olivia's  house.] 
Enter  Sm  Toby  and  Sm  Aja>BEW. 

Sir  To,  Approach,  Sir  Andrew.  Not  to  be 
a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes  ;  and 
**  deliculo  surgerej"  thou  know^st,  — 

Sir  And,  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not ;  but 

1  know^  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late.  » 
Sir  To,  A  false  conclusion,    i  hate  it  as  an 

unfillM  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight  and  to  go 
to  bed  then,  is  early ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after 
midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our 
lives  consist  of  the  four  elements  ?  lo 

Sir  And.  Faith,  so  they  say  j  but  I  think  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  ^rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore 
eat  and  drink.  Marian,  I  say  I  a  stoup  of  wine  I 

Enter  Clowk. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i*  faith.        " 
Clo,  How  now,  my  hearts !   Did  you  never 
see  the  picture  of  ^^  we  three  '*  ? 
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Sir  To,  Welcome,  ass.  Now  let's  have  a 
catch. 

Sir  And,  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  ex- 
cellent breast.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings 
I  had  such  a  lee,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  [» 
sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very 
gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spok'st 
of  PigropfTomitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the 
equinoctial  of  Quenbus.  'Twas  very  good,  i' 
faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman. 
Hadstit?  w 

Clo,  I  did  impeticos  thy  eratillity ;  for  Mal- 
volio's  nose  is  no  whipstock.  My  lady  has  a 
white  hand,  and  the  Mermidons  are  no  bottle- 
ale  houses. 

Sir  And,  Exc^entl  Why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.  Now,  a  song.  n 

Sir  To,  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you. 
Let 's  have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There  *8  a  testril  of  me  too.  If  one 
knieht  give  a  —  as 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song 
of  good  life? 

Sir  To,  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  ay.  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Clo,  (8ing8,) 
O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ?  40 
O,  stay  and  hear,  your  true  love 's  coming. 

That  can  sing  Doth  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 
Every  wise  man's  son  dotli  know.  «s 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i' faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 
Clo,\Sings,] 

What  is  love  ?  'T  is  not  hereafter. 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure.  w 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 
Touth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And,  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  1  am  true 
knight.  u 

Sir  To,  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To,  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance 
indeed?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a 
catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  [«o 
weaver  ?  Shall  we  do  that  ? 

Sir  And,  An  you  love  me,  let 's  do 't.  I  am 
dog  at  a  catch. 

Clo, 
well. 


By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch 


Sir  And,  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  be, 
"Thou  knave." 

Clo.  * '  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight  ? 
I  shall  be  constrained  in 't  to  call  thee  knave, 
knight.  70 

Sir  And,  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  con- 
strained one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool.  It 
begins,  "  Hold  thy  peace." 

Clo.  I  shall  never  be^  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And,  Good,  i'  faith.   (Dome,  begin.        n 

[Catch  sung,  I 


Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here! 
If  my  lady  have  not  call'd  up  her  stewara  Hal- 
volio  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  Dev«r 
trust  me.  ^ 

Sir  To.  Mj  lady 's  a  Catalan,  we  are  poliii- 
cians,  Malvobo  's  a  Peg^-Ramsey,  and  *^  IIikv 
merry  men  be  we."  Am  not  I  conaangnineons? 
Am  I  not  of  her  blood?  Tilly-vaUy.  Ladr! 
[Sings,]  "  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lao;. 

Clo,  Beshrew  me,  the  knight 's  in  admirtUr 
fooling. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  he  does  well  enough  if  h«  be 
disposed,  and  so  do  I  too.  He  does  it  with » 
better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural.  • 

Sir  To,  [Sings.]  **  O,  the  twelfth  day  of  De- 
cember," — 

Mar,  For  the  love  o^  God,  peace !  £ 

Enter  Malvouo. 

Mai,  My  masters,  are  you  mad,  or  what «« 
vou  ?  Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  n<^  honeA7< 
but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  At  this  time  of  night  ? 
Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  hoose, 
that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches  wHb- 
out  any  mitigation  or  remorse  «f  voice?  h 
there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in 
you?  ^  ^  m 

Sir  To,  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catehee. 
Sneok  up  I 

Mai,  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  m. 
My  lady  bade  me  tell  you  that,  though  she  hB- 
hours  you  as  her  kinsman,  she 's  nouiii^  allTd 
to  vour  disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yoms^ 
and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are  welcome  [v* 
to  the  house  ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  von  to 
take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to  bid  yon 
farewell. 

Sir  To,  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  most 
needs  be  eone."  in 

Mar,  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  afaotvt 
done." 

Mai.  Is 't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  "  But  I  will  never  die."  if 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai,  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To,   *'ShaUIbidhimgo?" 

Clo.   **  What  an  if  yon  do?" 

Sir  To,  "  Shall  I  bid  him  zo^  and  spare  not  ?  ' ' 

Clo,  "  O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not."        oo 

Sir  To,  Out  o'  tune,  sir !  Ye  lie.  Art  any 
more  than  a  steward  ?  Dost  diou  think,  beeaivr 
thou  art  virtuous,  Uiere  shall  be  no  more  eake« 
and  ale  ?  is 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  ahaU  h^ 
hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right.  Go,  sir,  mb  yonr 
chain  with  crumbs.  A  stoup  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary^,  if  you  priz*d  my 
lady's  favour  at  anything  more  than  con-  [1* 
tempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this  unctvil 
rule.  She  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears.  im 
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Sir  And,  T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 
when  a  man  ^s  a-hnngrr,  to  ohallengre  him  the 
field,  and  then  to  breas  promise  with  him  and 
make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To,  Do  %  knight.  I 'U  write  thee  a  chal- 
lenge, or  I  'U  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by 
word  of  month.  ui 

Mar,  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night. 
Since  the  vonth  of  the  Count's  was  to-day  wiUi 
m  Ud^,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur 
MaIyoIio,  let  me  alone  with  him.  If  I  do  not 
g:nll  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  [iw 
coQUDon  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit 
eoough  to  lie  straignt  in  my  bed.  I  know  I  can 
doit 

Sir  To,  Poeaess  ns,  possess  us.  Tell  us  some- 
taine  of  him.  100 

Sm;  Harry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of 
pnritao. 

Sir  And,  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him 
Hkeadogl 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  puritan  ?  Thyex- 
qiunte  reason,  dear  knight  ?^  im 

Sir  And,  I  haye  no  exquisite  reason  for 't, 
but  I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar,  The  doTil  a  puritan  Uiat  he  is,  or  any- 
thing; constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  af-  [iw 
fection^d  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and 
^ten  it  by  great  swarths ;  the  best  pessuaded 
0!  ftimaelf ,  so  crammM,  as  he  thinks,  with  ex- 
ceUmcifis,  that  it  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all 
that  look  on  him  lore  hhu ;  and  on  that  vice 
in  him  will  my  rerenge  find  notable  cause  to 
work.  160 

Sir  To,  Whatwiltthoudo? 

Mar,  I  wUl  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
jpittles  of  loTe  ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his' 
wd^  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of 
ni«  put,  the  c»pressure  of  his  eye,  foreb^ad,  ["o 
ttd  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most 
fwliiigly  pcanonated.  I  can  write  very  like  my 
»dy  vour  niece.  On  a  forgotten  matter  we  can 
umiy  make  distinction  of  our  hands.  its 

Sir  To.  Excellent  t  I  smell  a  device. 
Sir  And.  I  have 't  in  my  nose  too. 
Sir  To,  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that 
™y»  wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece, 
4M  that  she  ^s  in  love  with  him.  iw 

Mar,  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that 


Sir  And,  And  your  horse  now  would  make 
uraanass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not.  im 

^  And,  O,  't  will  be  admirable ! 

Mar,  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you.  I  know 
^7  pkysic  win  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you 
two.  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he 
^1  find  the  letter.  Observe  his  construction 
0^  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  [100 
weev«it.  Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

S»  And.   Before  me,  she 's  a  good  wench. 

Str  To,  She  *s  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one 
a«t  adores  me.   What  o'  that  ?  w 

w  And.  I  was  adorM  once  too. 

tiitr  To.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight.  Thou  hadst 
**ed  send  for  more  numey . 


Sir  And,  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I 
am  a  foul  way  out.  sot 

Sir  To,  Send  for  money,  knight.  If  thou  hast 
her  not  i^the  end,  call  me  cut. 

Sir  And,  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take 
it  how  you  will.  906 

Sir  To.  Come,  come,  I  ^U  go  bum  some  sack  ; 
't  is  too  late  to  go  to  oed  now.  Come,  knight ; 
come,  knight.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.   [A  room  in  the  Duke^s  palace.] 
Enter  Duke,  Vioia,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke,  Give  me  some  music.  Now,  — good 
morrow,  friends,  — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night. 
Methonght  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms       ff 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship, 
that  should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ?  10 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord :  a  fool  that 
the  lady  Olivia^s  father  took  much  delight  in. 
He  is  about  the  house. 

Duke,  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [Exit  Curio.]  Music  plays. 

Come  hither,  boy.  If  ever  thou  shalt  love,      i» 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are, 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.  How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  ai 

Where  Love  is  thron  d. 

Duke,  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  upon  *t,  young  though  mou  art,  thine 

eye 
Hath  stayed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves,    u 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio,  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke,  What  kind  of  woman  £9 't? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  tnee,  then.  What 
years,  i*  faith  ? 

Vio,  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Too   old,  by  heaven.  Let  still   the 
woman  take  so 

An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More     longing,    wavering,    sooner    lost    and 
worn,  u 

Than  women's  are. 

Vio,  I  think  it  weU,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
thyself; 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent. 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
Being   once   displayed,  doUi    fall    that   very 
hour.  40 

Vio,  And  so  they  are ;   alas,  that  they  are 
so! 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow  ! 
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Re-enter  CuRio  and  Clowm. 

Duke.  O,  fellow,  oome,  the  song  w.e  had  last 
joght. 
Bfark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  ^lain. 
The  gpinsteis  and  the  knitters  in  the  snn        m 
And  me  free  maids  that  weaye  their  thread 

with  hones 
Do  use  to  chant  it.  It  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 
Clo.  Are  you  ready,  mr?  «> 

Duke,  Ay;  prithee, sing.  [Music, 

SONO. 

[Clo.]  Come  away,  oome  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. 
Fly  awav,  fly  awav,  breath ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid.  » 

My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it  I 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet,  eo 

On  m^r  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown. 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  oorpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be 
torown. 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where  « 

Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 
To  weep  there  I 

Duke.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  sing^ 
ing,  sir.  yo 

Duke.  I  *11  pa^  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid, 
one  time  or  another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee.      « 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee, 
and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 
taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.  I  would 
have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that 
their  business  might  be  evervthing  and  their 
intent  everywhere ;  for  that  s  it  that  always 
makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing.  Farewell.    »i 

[Exit. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[Curio  and  Attendants  retire.] 
Once  more.  Cesario, 
G^t  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty. 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands.  u 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow  M  upon 

her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddilv  as  fortune ; 
But  ^t  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 
That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.   But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ?  m> 

Dtike.  I  cannot  be  so  answerM. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 
Hath  for  your  love  as^  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia.  You  cannot  love  her. 
You  tell  her  so.  Must  she  not  then  be  an- 
swer'd  ?  » 


Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  paasioB 
As  love  doth  nve  my  heart ;  no  woman's  hetrt 
So  big,  to  hola  so  much.  They  lack  retentios. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite,         » 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. 
That  suffer  surfeit,  oloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  xke  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much.  Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me     w 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know  — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 
Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  wsj 
owe. 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov^d  a  man,        »* 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 
Duke,  And  what  ^s  her  histosr  f 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.  She  never  told  her 
love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i^  the  bod. 
Feed  on   her   damask  cheek.    She  pinM  is 
thought,  n* 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat,  like  |>atience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  gnef .  Was  not  this  love  indeed  ^^ 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  ;  bat  b- 

deed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  ve 
prove  t» 

Much  m  our  vows,  but  little  in  osr  k>ve. 
Duke,  But  diea  thy  sister  of  her  k>ve,  107 

boy? 
Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's 
house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too;  —  and  yet  I  knov 

not. 
Sir.  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste.  Give  her  this  jewel.  Say     u* 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

[ExeuML 

ScKKE  V.  [Olivia's  garden^ 
Enter  Sm  Tobt,  Sib  Andrew,  and  ¥abu». 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nav,  I  'U  come.  If  I  lose  a  scruple  ei 
this  sport,  let  me  be  boil*d  to  death  with  mel* 
ancholy.  * 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have 
the  niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some 
notable  shame  ? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man.  You  know,  be 
brought  me  out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about 
a  bear-baiting  here.  « 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him  we  Ml  have  the  b*ar 
again,  and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue. 
Shall  we  not,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

iSir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our 
lives.  »* 

Enter  Maiua. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  littls  villain.  How 
now,  my  metal  of  India  1 
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Mar.  Oet  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree; 
Halvolio'soamiiisr  down  this  walk.  He  has  been 
yonder  V  the  son  practising  behayionr  to  his 
own  shadow  this  half  hour.  Observe  him,  [» 
for  the  love  of  mockery,  for  I  know  this  let- 
ter ▼ill  make  a  contemplatiye  idiot  of  him. 
Cloie,  in  the  name  of  jesting  I  Lie  thou  there 
[tknws  down  a  kUer\^  lot  here  comes  the  trout 
that  most  be  caught  with  tickling.       [Exit,  m 

EiUer  Malvouo. 

UqL  'T  is  but  fortune.  All  is  fortune.  Maria 
owe  tdd  me  she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have 
heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she 
faacy,  it  ihould  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Be- 
sidei,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  re-  [ao 

nthsa  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
^.  llthinkonH? 

^  To.  Here 's  an  oyerweening  rogue  I       m 

Foh,  0,  waoa  I  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him«  How  he  jets  under  his 
sdnneM  plumea ! 

Bh  And,  *S  light,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue  I 

Sir  To,  Peace,  I  sav. 

Mai,  TobeCountMalvolioI  m 

SkTo,  Ah^rocrue! 

Sir  And,  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To,  Peace,  peace  I 

Ud,  There  is  example  for  H.  The  lady  of 
the  Stnehy  married  the  yeoman  of  theward- 
Tohe.  a 

Sir  And,  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel  I 

fab,  0}  peace !  now  he 's  deeply  in.  Look 
how  imaginatioii  blows  him. 

Uai,  Haying  been  three  months  married  to 
her.  sitting  in  my  state,  —  » 

Sir  To,  0,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the 

Uai,  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
l^nnehM  velw^  gown,  having  come  from  a  day- 
W,  where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping,  —       » 

Sir  To,  ^re  and  brimstone  I 

fah.  O,  peace,  jwace  t 

Mai,  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ; 
tod  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling 
them  I  loiow  my  place  as  I  would  they  should 
do  theirs,  to  ask  for  kinsman  Toby,  —  «t 

i^To,  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O  peace,  peace,  peace  !  Now,  now.  ^ 

MaL  Se^en  of  my  ]^ple,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him.  I  frown  the  while, 
«sd  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  [« 
*ithmy — some  rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches, 
««rtiias  there  to  me,  — 

Sir  To,  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fob,  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us 
*ith  ean,  yet  i>eace.  " 

.  Mai,  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quench- 
ia|?  my  faimliar  smile  with  an  austere  regard 
ofcontrol,  — 

Sir  To,  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow 
<"' the Kps  then?  » 

Mai,  Ssqring,  **  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes, 
wring  oast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this 
prwugative  of  speech,"  — 

SirTiK.  What,  what?  » 

Mai.  ^T«ii  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 


Sir  To.  Out,  scab! 

Fab,  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews 
of  our  plot. 

Mai.  ^'Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  time  with  a  loolish  knight,"  —  •• 

Sir  And,  That 's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Med,   "One  Sir  Andrew,"  — 

Sir  And,  I  knew  't  was  I ;  for  many  do  call 
me  fool.  M 

Mai,  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[Taking  up  the  letter,^ 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To,  O,  peace,  and  the  spirit  of  humours 
intimate  readmg  aloud  to  him  !  m 

Mai,  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand. 
These  be  her  very  C's.  her  U's,  and  her  T's ; 
and  thus  makes  she  ner  great  P's.  It  is,  in 
contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And,  Her  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's :  why 
that?  uo 

Mai,  [Reads,}  "To  the  unknown  belov'd. 
this,  and  my  good  wishes  ":  — her  very  phrases  I 
By  your  leave,  wax.  Soft!  Andtheimpreesure 
her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal.  'T  is 
mylady.  To  whom  should  this  be  ?  los 

Fed).  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads.] 

"  Jove  knows  I  love ; 
But  who? 
Lips,  do  not  move ; 
No  man  must  know."  ue 

"1^  man  must  know."  What  follows?  The 
numbers  alterM  I  "  No  man  must  know  I " 
H  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  I 

Mai.  [Reads,] 
"  I  may  command  where  I  adore ;  us 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  kiiif  e. 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore. 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fab,  A  fustian  riddle  I 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  L  tso 

Mai,  "M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 
Nay,'  but  first,  let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let  me  see. 

Fab,  What  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dressM 
him  I 

Sir  To,  And  with  what  wing  the  staniel 
checks  at  it !  ub 

Med,  "I  may  comnumd  where  I  adore." 
Why,  she  may  command  me.  I  serve  her. 
She  is  my  lady.  Why^  this  is  evident  to  any 
formal  capacity,  there  is  no  obstruction  in  this. 
And  the  end, — what  should  that  alphabetical 
position  portend?  If  I  could  make  that  [iso 
resemble  something  in  me! — Softly!  M,  O, 
A,  I,- 

Sir  To.  O,  ay,  make  up  that.  He  is  now  at 
a  cold  scent. 

Fab,  Sowter  will  cry  npon't  for  all  this, 
though  it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox.  iw 

Mai.  M,  —  Malvolio  ;  M,  —  why,  that  begins 
myname. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ? 
The  cur  is  excellent  at  faults.  i«o 

Med.  M,  —  but  then  there  is  no  consonancy 
in  the  sequel.  That  suffers  under  probation. 
A  should  follow,  but  O  does. 
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Fab,  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make 
him  cry  O !  i*» 

McU,  And  then  I  cornea  behind. 

Fab,  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  yon,  vou 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than 
fortunes  before  you.  wo 

Mai,  M,  0,  A.  I ;  this  simulation  is  not  as 
the  former.  And  vet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it 
would  bow  to  me,  for  erery  one  of  these  letters 
are  in  my  name.  Soft  I  here  follows  prose.    im 

[Reads.]  ''If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  re- 
volye.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee,  but  be  not 
afraid  of  greatness.  Some  are  bom  great, 
some  aohieye  greatness,  and  some  have  grreat- 
neas  thrust  upon  *em.  Thy  Fates  open  their 
hands,  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them ; 
and,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  [leo 
to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough  and  appear  fresh. 
Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  ser- 
vants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state ; 
put  thyse^  into  the  trick  of  singularity :  she 
thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Re-  [iw 
member  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings, 
and  wish'd  to  see  thee  ever  croas-garter'd.  I 
sayj  remember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou 
desir'st  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  stew- 
ard still,  'the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not 
worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fin^rs.  Fare-  [m 
well.  She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee, 
Thb  Fobtuwate  Unhappy." 

Daylight  and  champaign  discovers  not  more. 
This  IS  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  po-  [i» 
lltic  authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash 
off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-device 
the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to 
let  imagination  jade  me :  for  every  reason  ex- 
cites to  this,  that  my  laajr  loves  me.  She  did 
commend  my  veUow  stockings  of  late,  she  [im 
did  praise  m^  leg  being  cross-garter'd ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and  with 
a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits 
of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars  I  am  happy.  I 
will  be  strange,  stout,  in  y^^ow  stockings,  [im 
and  cross^garter'd,  even  with  the  swiftness  of 
cutting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars  be  praised! 
^ere  is  yet  a  postscript. 

[Reaaa,]  ''Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know 
who  I  am.  If  thou  entertain'st  my  love,  let  it 
appear  in  thy  smiling.  Thy  smiles  become  [im 
tnee  well ;  therefore  m  my  presence  still  smile, 
dear  my  sweet,  I  prithee." 

Jove,  I  thank  tnee.  I  will  smile ;  I  will  do 
everything  that  thou  wilt  have  me.     \Exit,  im 

Fab,  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport 
for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the 
Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this 
device  —  »oo 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her 
but  such  another  jest. 

Reenter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher,    sot 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 


H. 


Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  plav  my  freedom  at  tray-tiip, 
and  become  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.   V  faith,  or  I  either  ?  v* 

Sir  To.  Whv,  thou  hast  put  him  in  sndi  a 
dream,  that  wnen  the  image  of  it  leaves  hm 
he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true.  Does  it  work  upon 
him?  St 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitiB  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  wul  then  see  the  fruits  of  tli« 
spoH,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  IsAy. 
He  will  come  to  her  m  yellow  stockings,  aim 
't  is  a  colour  she  abhors,  and  croaa^«>krter'^  » 
fashion  she  detests ;  and  he  will  smib  upon  {** 
her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  btf 
disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  «» 
she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable 
oonteinpt.  If  you  will  see  it^oUow  me.       a* 

Sir  To.  To  the  ^tes  of  Tartar,  thou  met 
excellent  devil  of  wit  I 

Sir  And.  I 'U  make  one  too.  [Exaifd. 


ACT  III 

ScBNB  I.   [Olivia^ 8  garden.] 

Enter  Viola  and  Clown  [with  a  tabor], 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  musk! 
Dost  thou  live  bv  thy  tabor  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Fto.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ?  * 

Clo,  No  such  matter,  sir.  I  do  live  bv  tb« 
church;  for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  mj 
house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Fto.  So  thou  mayst  sav,  the  king  lies  by  t 
beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwells  near  him;  or,  tb« 
church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church.  *' 

Clo.  Ton  have  said,  sir.  To  see  tips  age !  A 
sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  ^love  to  a  good  wit 
How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  h9  tnm'd 
outward  I  u 

Vio.  Nay,  that 's  certain.  They  that  dally 
nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  thsio 
wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  htA 
no  name,  sir.  »' 

Vio.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why.  sir,  her  name's  a  word,  and  to 
dally  with  that  word  might  make  my  sister 
wanton.  Bnt^  indeed,  words  are  very  rascak 
since  bonds  disgrao'd  them.  * 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  lean  yield  yon  none  without 
words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am 
loath  to  prove  reason  with  them.  ^ 

Vio.  1  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow  and 
car'st  for  nothinjgr. 

Clo,  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  somethii^ ;  bm 
in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you.  H 
that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  wonld  it 
would  make  you  invisible.  • 

Vio,  Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia^s  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  Lady  Olivia  has 
no  folly.  She  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  ^  be 
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mxiriad ;  and  fook  are  as  like  husbancLB  as  i»il- 
chards  are  to  herrinffB,  the  husband 's  the  hig- 
ger.  I  am  indeed  not  ner  fool,  but  her  oonupter 
ofirordt.  «i 

Vio.  I  gaw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Onino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb 
like  the  sun,  it  shines  ererywhere.  I  would  be 
«on7,  nr,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  of t  with 
joor  masto-  as  with  my  mistress.  I  think  I 
ttv  jwa  wiedom  there.  47 

Vto.  Naj,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  'U  no  more 
vith  tkee.  Hold,  there 's  expenses  for  thee. 

do.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of 
b^  send  thee  a  beard!  n 

.  Fm.  fiy  my  troth,  I  'U  tell  thee,  I  am  ahnost 
wk  fof  one,  —  [outde]  though  I  would  not 
nwy  it  grow  on  my  chm.  Is  thy  lady  within  ? 

up.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  haye  bred, 
or?  u 

Ho.  Yes,  being  kept  toeBther  and  put  to  use. 
^  Ch,  I  would  nlay  Lord  randarus  or  Phrygia, 
or,  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  undentand  you,  sir.  'Tis  well 
wwr'd.  M 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir, 
)^t^pf  hut  a  beggar.  Gressida  was  a  beggar. 
"J  lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them 
wheoce  yon  come.  Who  you  are  and  what  you 
would  are  out  of  my  welkin  —  I  miffht  say 
'  elwaeajL"  but  the  word  is  OTerwom.  [Exit.  « 


H 


I  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the 


And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit. 
H^nittt  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
ThB  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time,  to 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
jk^eomes  before  his  ejye.  This  is  a  practice 
Ai  nil  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art ; 
|vfoIly  that  he  wiselv  shows  is  fit ;        ^        t4 
Bit  wife  men,  foUy-f  alien,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sib  Toby  and  Sib  Andbew. 

^  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Flo.  And  you,  sir. 

^  And,  jbieu  voua  garde,  monsieur, 

^io.  Et  vous  aussi ;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And,  I  hope,  sir,  you  are;  and  I  am 

JOBI^  «1 

,SirTo.  Will  you  encounter  the  house?  My 
fMce  ia  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade 
be  to  her. 

Vio,  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir ;  I  mean, 
«•  !•  the  list  of  my  voyage.  •• 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  put  them  to 
^Mioa, 

Flo.  Mv  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir, 
wi  1  understiBuid  what  you  mean  by  bidding 
»•  tast*  mv  legs.  w 

our  To,  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 


yio,  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  en- 
tiviee.  But  we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Oliyia  and  Gentlewoman, 

^^  txc^ent  aeoomplishM  lady,  the  heavens 
niao^tmn  on  you  I  m 

^^^'r^fuf.    That    youth's   a   rare    courtier. 
''Habodoim;"  welL 


Vio,  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to 
your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.  100 

Sir  And,  ^*  Odours,"  "jpregnant"  and 
"  vouchsafed  "  ;  I  'U  get  'em  all  three  all  ready. 

Oli,  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave 
me  to  my  hearing.  [Exeunt  all  but  Olivia  and 
Viola,]  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  im 

Vio,  Mf  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble 
^  service. 

OIL  What  is  jrour  name  ? 

Vio,  Cesario  ia  your  servant's  name,  fair 
princess. 

Oli,   My  servant,  sir  I    'Twas  never  merry 
world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  oall'd  compliment,  no 
Ton  're  aervant  to  uie  Count  Oraino,  youth. 

Vio,  And  he  ia  youis,  and  his  must  needs  be 
yours. 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him.   For  his 
thoughts. 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd 
with  me  I  us 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle 
thoughts 
On  his  behalf. 

Oli,  O,  by  vour  leave.  I  pray  you, 

I  bade  you  never  spea£  again  of  nim  ; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that  lao 

Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio,     ^  Dear  lady,  — 

Oli,  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you.  I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Mysefi,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you.        im 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours.  What  might 

you  think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  To  one  of 
your  receiving  ui 

Enough  is  shown.  A  cypress,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart.  So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio,  1  pity  you. 

Oli.  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio,  No.  not  a  grize;   for  ^tis  a  vulgar 
proot,  i» 

That  vOTv  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Oli,  Why,  then,  methinks  'tis  time  to  smile 

O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  I 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf  I  mo 

[Clock  strikes. 
The  dock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you ; 
And  yet,  when   wit   and   youth   is   come  to 

harvest,^ 
Tour  wife  is  tike  to  reap  a  proper  man. 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west.  »« 

Vio,  Then  westward-ho  I  Grace  and  good 
disposition 
Attend  your  ladyship  I 
Ton  'U  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 
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Oli.  Stay! 
I  prithee,  tell  me  what  thoo  think'st  of  me.  im 

Vio,  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what 
you  are. 

on.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  yon  right.  I  am  not  what 
lam. 

Oli,  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  hare  you 
be! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  miffht,  for  now  I  am  your  fool.  im 

Oli,  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid.  Lovers  night 
is  noon.  tm 

Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
Bv  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  ]>ride, 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause,    i« 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But  rather  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter. 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is 
better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth,  m 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  ;  nevermore 
Will  I  voy  master*8  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli,   Yet  come  again ;  for  thou  perhaps  mayst 

move  »w 

That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SoBKE  II.   [A  room  in  Olivia^ s  house.] 
Enter  Sm  Toby,  Sib  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I  ^U  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy 
reason. 

Fab.  Tou  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir 
Andrew.  « 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  jrour  niece  do  more 
favours  to  the  Count^s  servinv-man  than  ever 
she  bestow'd  upon  me.   I  saw  ^t  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ? 
Tell  me  that.  lo 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in 
her  toward  vou. 

Sir  And.  'S  light,  will  you  make  an  ass  o^  me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the 
oaths  of  judgement  and  reason.  i« 

^  Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jurymen 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in 
your  sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake 
your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  [» 
heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  Tou  should 
then  nave  accosted  her  ;  and  with  some  excel- 
lent jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should 
have  bang*d  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This 
was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  [u 
balkM.  The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity 
you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed 


into  the  north  of  mj  lady's  opinion,  wher«  fou 
win  hang  like  an  icicle  cm  a  Dutchinan^sbesri 
unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  t^ 
tempt  either  of  valour  or  policy.  "= 

Str  And.  An  *t  be  any  way.  it  mnat  be  witb 
valour  'j  for  poliojr  I  hate.  I  had  as  lief  W  a 
Brownist  as  a  pohdcian. 

Sir  To.  Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortanes 
upon  the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  tht  )* 
Count^s  vouth  to  fight  with  him :  nnrt  him  d 
eleven  puices ;  my  niece  shall  teke  note  of  it; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broksr  b 
the  world  can  more  nrevail  in  man's  eomsMO- 
dation  with  woman  than  report  of  valour.      ^ 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andnv. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  cbal* 
lenge  to  him  ? 

^V  To.  Qo,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand.  Be  [• 
curst  and  brief.  It  is  no  matter  how  witty, » 
it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  inventioii.  Taut 
him  with  the  license  of  ink.  If  thou  than'' 
him  some  thxice.  it  shall  not  be  amias ;  asd  m 
many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  al- 
though the  sheet  were  bur  enough  for  the]" 
bed  of  Ware  in  Englano,  set 'em  down.  Go 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  isk. 
Though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  do  matter. 
About  it. 

Sir  And.   Where  shall  I  find  you  ?  ° 

Sir  To.  We  '11  call  thee  at  thecubioulo.  <to. 
[Exit  Sir  Andrtf. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  yon.  i^v 
Toby. 

Str  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  soum 
two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  hiiB. 
But  you  '11  not  deliver  't  ?  « 

Sir  To.^  Never  trust  me,  then ;  and  by  sll 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  tniiik 
oxen  and  wainnmes  cannot  hale  thma  together. 
For  Andrew,  if  ne  were  open'd,  and  yon  Bvi 
so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot 
of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy.       '* 

Fa6.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  ta 
his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter 'hlABiA. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
mine  comes.  n 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  langh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me.  Tood  ^ml 
Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegade ; 
for  there  is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be 
saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  [* 
snob  impossible  passages  of  grossnees.  He  *s  in 
yellow  stockings. 

Str  To.  And  cross-garterM?  -^ 

Mar.  Most  villanonsly :  like  a  pedant  that 
keeps  a  school  i'  the  churon.  I  have  dogg'd  hna 
like  his  murderer.  He  does  obey  every  poiat  t^f 
the  letter  that  I  dropp'd  to  betmy  lum.  H« 
does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  in 
the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  tht  [^ 
Indies.  Tou  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  *t  w. 
I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  lum.  I 
know  my  lady  will  strike  him.  If  she  do,  he  *1] 
smile  and  take 't  for  a  great  favour. 
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Sir  To,  Come,  bring  ns,  bring  ns  where  he 
ii.  [ExeurU,  m 

ScsKE  ni.  [A  itreet,] 
Enter  Skbastiak  and  Avtomio. 
8eh,  I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled 
jon; 
But,  noce  yon  make  your  pleasure  of  your 


1  win  no  further  chide  you. 

Am.  loould  not  stay  behind  yon.  My  desire, 

Mor«  ihirp   than   filed   steel,  did   spur   me 

forth.  s 

And  aoC  all  lore  to  see  yon,  thon^  so  much 


At  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  V03 
Bnt  jmIoost  what  might  befall  your  tra\ 
Bein;  ikilliBss  in   these   parts;  which   to   a 


vel, 


■tranger, 

Ungmded  and  unfriended,  often  move  10 

BoD^  and  nnhospitable.   My  willing  love, 
The  nther  by  these  arsimients  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Stb,  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  ctn  BO  other  answer  make  but  thanks. 
Aad  thanks,  and  ever  [thanks.  Too]  ott  good 
tnms  u 

Are  thufB^d  off  with  such  nnourrent  pay : 
Bot,  were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm, 
Yon  ibodd  find  better  dealing.  What  *8  to  do  ? 
Shan  wego  see  the  reliqnes  of  this  town  ? 
Am.  To-morrow,  sir.  Best  first  go  see  your 
lodging.  M 

Stb,  I  am  not  weary,  and  't  is  long  to  night, 
jjvaj  ron,  let  us  satiny  our  eves 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
Tost  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  Would  von  'd  pardon  me. 

1^  not  without  danger  wallc  these  streets.    » 
Ooe»,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst   the  Count   his 

galleys 
][did  tome  senrice ;  of  such  note  indeed. 
That  were  I  ta*en  here  it  would  scarce  be  an- 
iwer'd. 
Stb.  fielike  you  slew  great  number  of  his 

people? 
Ant,  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody 
nature,  » 

^beit  the  anality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
■i^t  well  have  given  us  bloody  ar^nment. 
JMnight  have  since  been  answerM  m  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them,  which,  for  traffic's 

wt  of  our  city  did ;  only  myself  stood  out,    si 
for  which,  if  1  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  ■haO  pay  dear. 
Sth.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant,  It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir,  here  ^n  my 
purse. 
{» the  south  aahurbs.  at  the  Elephant 
uheat  to  lod^e.  I  will beBi>eak  our  diet,        «o 
WhUes  yon  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your 

knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town.  There  shall  yon 
have  me. 
^h.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 
A  nt.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 


Yon  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store,  « 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Stb.  I  'U  be  your  purse-bearer  and  leave  you 
For  an  hour. 

Ant,  To  the  Elephant. 

Seb,  I  do  remember. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.  [Olivia's  garden.] 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

on,  [Aside,]  I  have  sent  after  him ;  he  says 
he  'U  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  What  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begg'd  or 

borrow  d. 
Ispeak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  ?  He  is  sad  and  civil,  b 

And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes. 
Where  is  Malvolio? 

Mar,  He's  coming,  madam,  but  in  very 
strange  manner.  He  is,  sure,  possees'd^madiun. 

0/1.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  Does  he 
rave  ?  10 

Mar,  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but 
smile.  Your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some 
guard  about  you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure,  the 
man  is  tainted  in 's  wits. 

0/1.  Go  call  him  hither. 

Enter  Malyouo. 

I  am  as  mad  as  he,  u 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 
How  now,  Malvolio  I 

McU.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho. 

0/1.  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion.  so 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad.  This  does 
make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- 
gartering;  but  what  of  that?  If  it  please  the 
eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet 
is,  *'  Please  one,  and  please  all."  u 

Oli,  Wliv,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  veUow 
in  mv  lea.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  oom- 
manas  shall  be  executed.  I  think  we  do  know 
the  sweet  Roman  hand.  si 

Oli,  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  To  bed!  Ay,  sweet  heart,  and  I'll 
come  to  thee. 

Oli,  Ood  comfort  thee  I  Why  dost  thou  smile 
so  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ?  m 

Mar,  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request!  Yes.  Nightingales 
answer  daws. 

Mar,  Why  appear  vou  with  this  ridiculous 
boldness  before  my  laay  ?  «i 

Mai.  **Be  not  afraid  of  greatness:"  'twas 
well  writ. 

Oli.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.   **  Some  are  bom  great,"  —  «o 

Oli.  Ha! 

Mai.  **  Some  achieve  greatness,"  — 

Oli.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  *^  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them."  »• 
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0/t.  He&yen  restore  thee  I 

Mai,  *^  Remember  wlio  oommended  thy  yel- 
low stookiiigs,"  — 

0/t.  Thy  yellow  stockings ! 

Med,  **And  wishM  to  see  thee  oroas-Rar- 
ter'd."  » 

(Hi.  Cro8»«mrter'd  I 

Mai.  **  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desir^st 
to  be  so:"  — 

0/t.  Am  I  made?  » 

Mai.  **If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant 
still." 

0/t.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  eentleman  of  the 
Count  Orsino*s  is  return 'd.  I  could  hardlv  en- 
treat him  back.  He  attends  your  ladyship's 
pleasure.  « 

0/t.  I  ni  come  to  him.  [ExitServarUAQood 
Maria,  let  this  feUow  be  look'd  to.  Where's 
my  cousin  Toby?  Let  some  of  my  people  haye 
a  special  care  of  him.  I  would  not  have  him 
miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry.  to 

[Exeunt  [Olivia  and  Maria]. 

Mai.  O,  ho  I  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  No 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  I  This 
concurs  directly  with  the  letter.  She  sends  him 
on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to 
him,  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter. 
"  Cast  thy  humble  slough,"  says  she  ;  **  be  [w 
opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants ; 
let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state: 
put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity ;  "  ana 
consequently  sets  down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a 
sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  [m 
in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth. 
I  have  lim'd  her;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and 
Jove  make  me  thankful  I  And  when  she  went 
away  now.  **  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  "  ; 
**  feUow  I "  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  de-  [m 
gree,  but  *' fellow."  Why,  everything  adheres 
together,  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple 
of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  un- 
safe circumstance  —  What  can  be  said  ?  No- 
thing that  can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the 
full  prosoect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  [m 
I,  is  the  aoer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sm  Toby  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  wav  is  he,  in  the  name  of 
suictity  ?  If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in 
little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet 
I  ^11  speak  to  lum.  m 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.  How  is  't  with 
you,  sir  ?  How  is 't  with  you,  man  ? 

3fa/.  Qo  off ;  I  discard  you.  Let  me  enjoy 
my  private.  Go  off.  ^«» 

Mar.  Lo,  howhoUow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him  I  Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  Sir  Toby,  my  lady 
prays  vou  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mat.  Ah,  ha !  Does  she  so  ?  im 

jSiV  To.  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace.  We 
must  deal  gently  with  him.  Let  me  alone. 
How  do  you,  Malvolio  ?  How  is  't  with  you  ? 
What,  man,  defy  the  devil  I  Consider,  he 's  an 
enemy  to  mankind. 


Mai.  Doyonknow  what  you  say?  >«* 

Mar.  La  you,  an  yon  spcM&k  ill  of  the  deril, 
how  he  takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God  he  be  not 
bewitch'd  I 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman,  ut 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-moirov 
numiing  if  I  five.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him 
for  more  than  I  '11  sa^. 

Mai,  How  now,  mistress  I 

Mar.  OLord!  » 

Sir  To.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  it  oo( 
the  way.  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  Lrt 
me  alone  with  him. 

Fob.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  centlr. 
The  fiend  is  sough,  and  will  not  be  zonfluT 
us'd. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  baweoek! 
How  dost  thou,  chuck  ?  » 

Mai.  Sir  I 

Sir  To.  Ay, "  Biddy,  come  with  me."  Whst, 
man,  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  phur  at  i^eny-pit 
with  Satan.  Hang  nim,  foul  coiner !  tf 

Mar.  Qtet  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  ^ 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

Mcil.  My  prayers,  minx  I 

Mar,  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hesr  ol 
godliness.  ^ 

Mai.  Go^  hang  yourselveB  all !  Ton  are  idle 
shallow  thmgs;  I  am  not  of  your  eiraneiit. 
Ton  shall  know  more  hereafter.  [Kiit 

Sir  To,  Is 't  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  sta^^e  now, 
I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction.  ^ 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  nath  taken  the  in- 
fection of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  deTic« 
take  air  and  taint.  >* 

Fab.  Why.  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we  '11  have  him  in  a  di^ 
room  and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  tib< 
belief  that  he  's  mad.  We  may  carry  it  tbns, 
for  our  pleasure  and  his  nenance,  tm  our  [^ 
very  pastime,  tired  out  of  oreath,  prompt  u»  to 
have  mercy  on  him ;  at  which  tmie  we  will 
bring  the  device  to  the  bar  and  crown  thee  for 
a  finder  of  madmen.  But  see,  but  see.  ** 

Enter  Sib  Andrew. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here 's  the  challencre,  read  it.  I 
warrant  there 's  vinefnur  and  pepper  in 't. 

Fab.  Is 't  so  saucy? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is 't,  I  warrant  him.  Do  b«t 
read.  «« 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads.]  "Youth,  what- 
soever thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy^  fellow .'' 

Fah.  Good,  and  valiant.  »*» 

Sir  To.  [Reads.]  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire 
not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  1 
win  show  thee  no  reason  for  't." 

Fab.  A  good  note.  That  keeps  you  from  the 
blow  of  the  law.  1* 

Sir  To.  [Reads.]  "  Thou  com'st  to  the  lady 
Olivia,  and  in  my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindlr. 
But  tnou  liest  in  tl^  throat ;  that  ia  not  the 
matter  I  challenge  thee  for." 


OR,   WHAT  YOU  WILL 
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Fab»  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good 
aenw— leas.  m 

Sir  To,  [B€ad9\  '*  I  wOl  waylay  thee  going 
home ;  where  if  it  oe  thy  chance  to  kill  me/'  — 

fa6.  Good. 

StrTo.  [Reads,}  "Thou  kill'st  me  like  a 
rosnie  tnd  a  villain."  im 

Fob.  Still  yon  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the 

^Sir^lBeadi,]  '*  Fare  thee  well,  and  God 
iute  mercy  npon  one  of  oar  souls !  He  may 
here  mercy  upon  mine ;  but  raj  hope  is  better, 
and  10  look  to  thyself,  lliy  fnend,  as  thou  [us 
DMsthim,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 

Akdbxw  Aoubohbkk.*' 
u  tiiia  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot. 
ITUireHhim.  i» 

Jrar.  Toa  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for  H. 
He  if  DOW  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and 
vin  by  ind  by  depart. 

Bv  To,  Qo,  Sir  Andrew,  scout  me  for  him 
tt  the  corner  of  the  orchara  like  a  bum-baily. 
So  looB  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw ;  and,  as 
thoa  dnw'gt,  swear  horrible  ;  for  it  comes  [im 
to  pa«  oft  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swasger- 
m^  aeeent  sharply  twang'd  off,  gives  maiuu>od 
pore  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would 
Mje  esm'd  him.  Away  I  mo 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing. 

^r^  Now  win  not  I  deliver  his  letter; 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  nves 
him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breecBng ; 
hn  employment  between  ma  lord  and  my  niece 
^oaSimt  no  leas ;  therefore  this  letter,  bemg  [ms 
»  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in 
meyoQth:  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole. 
^  i»,  I  wiU  deliver  his  challenge  by  word 
of  Bumth,  set  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable  report 
w  Tilour,  and  drive  the  gentleman^  as  I  [«• 
WW  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it,  into  a 
ouat  hideous  opinion  ot  his  rage,  skill,  fury, 
«ul  impetuosity.  This  will  so  fr^rht  them  both 
»«t  they  win  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like 
ooekatrioes.  sib 

Ee-enter  Olivia  toith  VioiiA. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece.  Give 
(hem  way  tin  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after 

him. 

,^To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some 
h^'nid  message  for  a  challenge.  no 

[Exewrf    Sir    Toby,    Fabian,   and 
Maria,] 
^.  I  hare  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of 
..•tone. 
And  mid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on  *t. 
Thff9*»  something  in  me  that  reproves  my 

fault: 
^  nieh  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  H  but  mocks  reproof.  «» 

ri^  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  pas- 
akmbean 
^.on  my  master's  ^ef . 
OIL  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  't  is  my 
picture. 
n«nise  it  not ;  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 


And  I  beseech  you  come  again  to-morrow,     uo 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  'U  deny. 
That  honour  sav'd  may  upon  asking  give  ? 
Vio.  Nothing  but  this,  —  your  true  love  for 

nay  master. 
OH.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him 
that  sM 

Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  WelL  come  again  to-morrow.  Fare  thee 
weU! 
A  fiend  like  thee  mig^t  bear  my  soul  to  hell. 

[Exit.] 

Re-enter  Sib  Tobt  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Gentleman,  Qod.  save  thee  I 

Fio.  And  you,  sir.  t» 

iStr  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee 
to  *t.  Of  what  nature  the  wron^  are  thou  hast 
done  him,  I  know  not ;  but  thy  mtercepter,  full 
of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee 
at  the  orohard-end.  Dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare 
in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick, 
skilful,  and  deadly.  h6 

Vio,  Tou  mistake,  sir,  I  am  sure.  No  man 
hath  any  quarrel  to  me.  My  remembrance  is 
very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence 
done  to  any  man.  »« 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure 
you;  therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any 
price,  betake  you  to  your  giuud ;  for  your  op- 
posite hath  in  him  what  youth,  strengm,  skill, 
and  wrath  can  furnish  man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ?  ««• 

iSir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubb'd  with  unhatch'd 
rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration ;  but  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl.  Souls  and  bodies  hath 
he  divorcM  three ;  and  his  incensement  at  this 
moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can 
be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death  imd  sepulchre. 
Hob}  nob,  is  his  word  ;  give  *t  or  take  ^t.        ««• 

Vio,  I  will  return  again  into  the  house  and 
desire  some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter. 
I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put 
quarrels  puiT)osely  on  othras,  to  taste  their 
valour.   Helike  this  is  a  man  of  that  c^uirk.   tea 

iStr  To,  Sir,  no ;  his  indi||iiation  derives  itself 
out  of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get 
you  on  ana  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you 
shall  iiot  to  the  house^  unless  you  undertake 
that  with  me  which  with  as  much  safety  you 
might  answer  him ;  therefore,  on.  or  strip  your 
sword  stark  nidced;  for  meddle  you  must, 
that 's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about 
you.  sw 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of 
the  knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is.  It  is 
something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my 
purpose.  «»« 

Sir  To,  I  will  do  so.  Signer  Fabian,  stayyou 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.  ^xit. 

Vio.  I*ray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  mat- 
ter? ^  2M 

Fab,  I  know  the  knight  is  incens'd  against 
you.  even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement,  but  nothing 
of  tne  circumstance  mors. 
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ni.1T. 


Vio.  I  b«8eech  yon,  vhat  maimer  of  man  is 
he?  «• 

F<ib,  Nothing  of  that  wonderfol  promise,  to 
read  him  by  his  form,  as  yon  are  hke  to  find 
him  in  the  proof  of  his  valonr.  He  is,  indeed,  sir, 
the  most  skilfnl.  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that 
you  conldpossiDly  have  found  in  any  part  of 
Illyria.  Will  yon  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will 
make  your  peace  with  him  if  I  can.  »e 

Vio,  I  shall  be  mnoh  bound  to  you  for 't.  lam 
one  that  had  rather  ro  with  sir  priest  than  sir 
knight.  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 
mettle.  [Exeunt,  aoo 

Be-€tUer  Snt  Tobt,  with  Snt  Aia>SEW. 

Sir  To,  Why,  man,  he  *s  a  very  devil ;  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me^  the 
stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is 
inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as 
surely  as  your  feet  hits  the  sTound  they  step  [aos 
on.  ,They  say  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And,  Poz  on 't,  1 11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To,  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified. 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder.  no 

Sir  And,  Pbwue  on  ^t,^  an  I  thought  he  had 
been  valiant  ana  so  cunning  in  fence,  I  ^d  have 
seen  him  damn'd  ere  I  *d  have  challenged  him. 
Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I  ^U  give  him 
my  horse,  grey  Gapilet.  au 

Sir  To,  1  '11  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ; 
make  a  good  show  on 't.  This  shall  end  without 
the  perdition  of  souls.  [Aside,]  Marry,  I 'U  ride 
your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  yon.  si« 

Ee-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

[To  Fab,]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quar- 
rel.  I  have  persuaded  him  the  jroutn  's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  18  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  and 
pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his 
neeLs.  sh 

Sir  To,  [To  Vio,]  There 's  no  remedy,  sir ; 
he  will  fight  with  you  for 's  oath  sake.  Marry, 
he  hath  better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel, 
and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking 
of ;  therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his 
vow.   He  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you.  s» 

Vio,  [Aside,]  Pray  God  defend  me  I  A  little 
thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I 
lack  of  a  man. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious,  sm 

Sir  To,  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there 's  no  rem- 
edy ;  the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  si^e, 
have  one  bout  with  you.  He  cannot  by  the  du- 
ello avoid  it ;  but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  yon. 
Come  on ;  to 't.  »« 

Sir  And,  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  I 

Enter  Antonio. 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  't  is  against  my  will. 

[They  draw. 
Ant,  Put  up  your  sword.  If  this  young  gen- 
tleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  ui 

Sir  To,  You,  sir  I  Why,  what  are  you  ? 


Ant,  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do 
more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  be  wiH 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undeitaker.  I  am 
for  you.  [They  draw.  » 

Enter  Offiosbb. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold !  Here  oooi« 
the  officers. 

Sir  To.  I  'U  be  with  yon  anon. 

Vio,  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  jtn 
please.  » 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  1,  sir;  and,  for  that  I 
promised  you.  111  be  as  good  as  my  ward. 
He  will  beisu*  yon  easily  and  reins  well. 

1,  Off,  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2,  Off,  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit  of 
Count  Orsino.  ^  *» 

Ant.  Ton  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1,  Off,  No,  sir,  no  jot.  I  know  your  fevow 

well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  jour  head. 
Take  nim  away ;  he  knows  I  know  him  weO.  * 
Ant.  I  must  obey.    [To  Vio,]    This  coma 

with  seeking  yon. 
But  there 's  no  remedy ;  I  diall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessitrr 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  ?  It  gri«ni 

me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you       '^ 
Than  what  befalls  myself.  You  stand  amssM, 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2.  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  tint 

money. 
Fio.   What  money,  sir  ?  *» 

For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  showM  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  pioncnt 

trouble. 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  abilitv 
I'll  lend  vou  something.    My  having  is  not 

mncn. 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you.  ^ 
Hold,  there 's  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  mi»> 

ery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses       » 
That  I  nave  done  for  you. 

Vio,  ^        I  know  of  none, 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice  or  any  feature. 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenneMi 
Or    any  taint  of  vice   whose   strong  oorrop- 
tion  ^ 

Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 
Ant.  O  heavens  thesnacdvct  \ 

2.  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 
Ant.   Let  me  speak  a  little.  This  yonUi  that 
you  see  here 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  deaths 
Relieved  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love.        »*' 
And  to  his  image,  which  methougKt  did  pro- 
mise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 
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i.  Off.  What  'b  that  to  tu?  The  time  goes 

by;  away! 
AiA.  Batf  Of  how  rile  an  idol  proves  this 

godi 

Dhast,! 


lloD  tuut,  Sebastian^  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  oatnre  there 's  no  blemiui  but  the  mind :  401 
NoM  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind. 
V^irtoe  is  beanty,  but  the  beauteous  eyil 
Are  onptytrnnks  o'erfionrish'd  by  the  devil. 
/.  Off.  The  man  grows  mad ;  away  with  him  I 
Come,  eome,  sir.  *"» 

AiU,  Lead  me  on.  [Exit  [with  Officers], 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  pas- 
aoaflpT, 
^t  he  beheves  himself  ;  so  do  not  I. 
ProTff  trae,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  I  4io 
Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  oome  hither. 
FabisB ;  we  *11  whisper  o*er  a  couplet  or  two  01 
outtMniaws. 
Vio.^e   namM   Sebastian.   I  my  brother 
know 
Y«t  IiTiiig  in  my  glass :  even  such  and  so       «» 
In  ftToor  was  my  brother,  and  he  went 
Sou  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate.  O,  if  it  prove, 
T«mpe6ia  are  kind  and  salt  waves  fresh  in 
lore.  [Exit] 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  pal^  boy,  and  [420 
n>'>K  a  eoward  than  a  hare,  ^a  dishonesty 
ippeui  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessitv 
tpa  denying  him ;  and,  for  his  cowardship,  ask 
F««an. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  re- 
i^lionsiait.  *u 

,  Sir  And,  'Slid,  I  'U  after  him  again  and 
bwthim. 

Sir  To.  Do :  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never 
dnw  thy  sword. 
•Jjr  And,  An  I  do  not,  —  «o 

Fob,  Come,  let 's  see  the  event. 
Str  To,  I  dare  lay  any  money  H  will  be  no- 
thing yet.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV 

ScKns  I.  [B^ore  Olivia's  house.] 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clff-  Will  vou  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
•«Trt  for  yon  ?  * 

Sfb,  Uo  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow  ; 
tt  ms  be  clear  of  thee. 

Ci«.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  [» 
wttwyou;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my 
«dy,  to  bid  yon  come  speak  with  her ;  nor  your 
i*ame  is  not  Master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  my 
*>w  neither.   Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

Seb.  I  prithee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else. 
TVii  know'st  not  me.  " 

Clo.  V«Qt  my  folly  I  He  has  heard  that  word 
^  wne  great  man  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool. 
Vfnt  mv  folly  I  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber, 
^  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.  I  prithee  now, 
■Wd  thy  atrangeness  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
▼t^t  to  my  lady.  Sh;^  I  vent  to  her  that  thou 
art  eoming  ?  1* 


8eb.  I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from 
me. 
There  *s  money  for  thee.  If  you  tarry  longer,  to 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  tJiou  hast  an  open  hand. 
These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  them- 
selves a  good  report— -after  fourteen  years' 
purchase.  35 

j^ii^er  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Tobt,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And,  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ? 
There 's  for  you, 

Seb.  Why,  there 's  for  thee,  and  there,  and 
there.   Are  all  the  people  mad  ? 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dag- 
ger o'er  the  house.  u 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight.  I 
would  not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  tor  two 
pence.  [Exit.] 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir.  Hold  I 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone.  I  '11  go  an-  [as 
other  wav  to  work  with  ,him.  I  'U  have  an 
action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any 
law  in  Ulyria.  Though  I  struck  him  first,  yet 
it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand.     ^  « 

Sir  To.  (xjme,  sir^  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron ;  yon 
are  well  nesh'd.   Come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.  What  wonldst 
Uiou  now  ? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy 
sword.  4B 

Sir  To.  What,  what  ?  Nay,  then  I  must 
have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood 
from  you. 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby !  On  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 

hold  I 

Sir  To.  Madam —  ^    «» 

Oli.  Will    it   be    ever    thus?    Ungracious 

wretch. 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 

Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd  !  Out  01 

my  sight ! 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. 
Rudesby,  be  gone  I 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and 
Fabian.] 

I  prithee,  gentle  friend. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway     m 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.  Gro  with  me  to  my  house. 
And   hear    tnon    there   how    many   fruitless 

pranks 
This    ruffian    hath    botch'd    up,    that   thou 
thereby  «» 

Mayst  smile  at  this.   Thou  shalt  not  choose 

but  go. 
Do  not  deny.  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  tnee. 
Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  How  runs  the 
stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream.  tf 

Let  f  ancv  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep. 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! 
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OU,  Nay.  come,  I  prithee.  Would  thon'dst 


'.,  ritij.  come,  1  pn1 
be  rul'd  by  me  f 
Seb.  Madam,Iw]U. 
O/i. 


O,  say  so,  and  bo  be  I 
[Exeunt, 


ScEKB  n.   [Olivid*8  house,] 
Enter  Mabia  and  Clowk. 

Mar,  Nay,  I  prithee,  put  on  this  gown  and 
this  beard.  Make  him  beliere  thon  art  Sir  To- 
pas  the  curate.  Do  it  quickly ;  I  *11  call  Sir 
Tobv  the  whihit.  [Exit.]  * 

do.  Well,  I  *11  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissem- 
ble myself  in  't ;  and  1  would  I  were  the  first 
that  oyer  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  1  am  not 
tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well,  nor 
lean  enoneh  to  be  thought  a  good  student ;  but 
to  be  said  an  honest  man  and  a  good  house- 
keeper eoes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  [lo 
man  ana  a  great  sonolar.  The  competitors 
enter. 

Enter  Sm  Tobt  [and  Mabia]. 

Sir  To,  Joye  bless  thee,  master  Parson. 

Clo,  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby :  for,  as  the  old 

hermit  of   Prague^  that  neyer  saw  pen  and 

ink,  yery  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gor-  [w 

boduc,     That  that  is  is  "  ;  so  I,  being  master 

Parson,  am  master  Parson ;  for,  what  is  **  that '' 

but  "  iliat,"  and  "  is  "  but  "  is  "  ? 

Sir  To.  To  hnn.  Sir  Topas.  to 

Clo.  What,  ho,  1  say  I  Peace  in  this  prison  I 

^tV  To,  The  knaye  counterfeits  well ;  a  good 

Mai,  (Within.)   Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  yisit 
Malyolio  the  lunatic.  m 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  How  yexest 
thou  this  man  I  Talkest  thon  nothing  but  of 
ladies  ?  ao 

Sir  To.  WeU  said,  master  Parson. 

Mai,  Sir  Topas,  neyer  was  man  thus 
wronged.  Good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am 
mad.  They  haye  laid  me  here  in  hideous 
darkness.  m 

Clo.  Re,  thou  dishonest  Satan !  I  call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms,  for  I  am  one  of 
those  gentie  ones  that  will  use  the  deyil  himself 
with  courtesy.  Say'st  thou  that  house  is  dark? 

Mai.  As  hell.  Sir  Topas.  » 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay  windows  transparent 
as  barricadoes,  and  the  clerestories  toward  the 
south  north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony ;  and  yet 
complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas.  I  say  to  yon, 
this  house  is  dark.  *^ 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest.  I  say,  there  is 
no  darkness  but  ignorance,  in  which  thon  art 
more  pnzzlM  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mat.  I  say,  this  house  is  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  [m 
say,  there  was  neyer  man  thus  abus'd.  I  am 
no  more  mad  than  you  are.  Make  the  trial  of 
it  in  any  constant  question. 


Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagons  cob* 
oeming  wild  fowl  ?  » 

Mai.  That  the  aoul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  think^st  thou  of  his  opinion  t 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  w*j 
approye  his  opinion.  • 

Clo,  Fare  thee  well.  Remain  thon  stall  b 
darkness.  Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  ol  Vj- 
thafforas  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wita,  and  f etf 
to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  diKpossMi  tk« 
soul  of  thy  grandam.  Fare  thee  weU.  • 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas  I 

Sir  To,  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas  t 

Clo,  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar,  Thou  raightst  haye  done  this  withon 
thy  beard  and  towu.  He  sees  thee  not.         * 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  yoiee,  and 
bring  me  word  how  thou  find'st  him.  I  wooU 
we  were  well  rid  of  this  knayery.  If  he  may  U 
conyenientiy  deUyerM,  I  wouH  he  were,  for  1 
am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  nieoe  thtt 
I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  thxs  nwrt  to  [^ 
the  upshot.  Come  by  and  by  to  my  chamber. 
[Exit  [with  Mariai. 

Clo,  [Singing,]  "  Hey,  Robin,  iolly  Robin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  doM." 

Mai,  Fool  I 

Clo,   '' My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy/' 

Mai.  Fool  I 

Clo.  "Ah»,whyiasheso?" 

Mai,  Fool,  I  say  I 

Clo.  "•  She  loyes  another  *'  —  Who  «Ik 
ha?  ^ 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  eyer  thou  wilt  dflwrrc 
well  at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  fen, 
ink,  and  paper.  As  I  am  a  genUeman,  I  vifl 
liye  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for  't. 

Clo,  Master  Malyolio  ?  * 

M(d,  Ay,  good  fooL 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  yon  besidea  your  fin 
wits? 

Mai,  Fool,  there  was  neyer  man  so  ootp* 
riously  abnsM.  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  f<>i. 
as  thou  art.  ■• 

Clo,  But  as  well  ?  Then  you  are  mad  m" 
deed,  if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a 
fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me,  kefp 
me  in, darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  urns, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  VT 
wits.  w* 

Clo,  Adyise  you  what  you  say  ;  the  minifur 
is  here.  Malyolio,  MalyoUo.  thy  wits  the  htst- 
yens  restore  I  Endeayour  tnysdf  to  sleep,  sod 
leaye  thy  vain  bibble  babble.  "* 

Mai.  Sir  Topas  I 

Clo.  Maintam  no  words  with  him,  good 
fellow.  Who,  L,  sir  ?  Not  I,  sir.  God  buy  jfoa. 
good  Sir  Topas.  Marry,  amen.  I  will,  air,  1 
will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say  t  w 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  jo^ 
sir  ?  I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  lifffat  *M 
some  paper.  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  m} 
wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria.  i« 
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Clo.  Well-ft-day  that  you  were,  sir  I 
Mai,  Bj  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool,  some 
ink,  paper,  and  li^ht ;  and  oonvev  what  I  will 
let  down  to  my  lady.   It  shall  adyantage  thee 
more  tlua  erer  the  bearinsr  of  letter  did.        uo 
Clo.  I  win  help  you  to  H.  But  tell  me  true, 
ire  yos  not  mad  indeed,  or  do  you  but  coun- 
terfeit? 
3fa/.  BeHeve  me,  I  am  not.  I  tell  thee  true. 
Ck.  NaT,  ini  ne'er  belieye  a  madman  till 
I  we  hia  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light  and 
papttaodiak.  m 

Mai.  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree I  nrithee,  be  gone. 
Clo.  [Sififfinff,]  lam  gone,  sir,  uo 

And  anon,  sir, 
I  'U  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice, 

like  to  the  old  Vice, 
Your  need  to  sustain ;  lu 

Who,  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  anohis  wrath. 

Cries,  ah.  ha  I  to  the  deyil. 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad.  i«o 

Adieu,  goodman  devil. 

[Exit, 

Soke  m.  [Olitnd's  garden,] 
Enter  Sebastian. 

f-^'  Tlusis  the  air,  that  is  the  glorious  sun, 
]^  pwrl  she  prave  me,  I  do  feel 't  and  see 't ; 
And  thongh  't  is  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
i«t  t  iiaot madness.  Where 's  Antonio,  then  ? 
I  toidd  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant;  » 

let  tbere^  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this 
_^    credit, 

^t  be  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
mi  mmsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 
Jor  thooi^  my  soul  disputes  weU  with  my 


That  tlm  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
let  doth  this  aooident  and  flood  of  fortune    u 
^lar  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
xm  I  am  read^  to  distrust  mine  eyes 
Am  wrangle  with  my  reason  that  persuades 

T      ™* 

JoMy  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad  m 

^«w^e  lady's  mad ;  yet,  if  'twere  so, 

™«  Maid  not  sway  her  house,  command  her 

Tike  aad  give  back  affairs  and  their  dispatch 
^rth  aocb  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bear- 

k     T    *** 

^  1  l^ereeive  she  does.    There  'a  something 

*^t  is  decpivable.  But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  OuviA  and  Priest. 

^'  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.  If  you 
J-      mean  weU, 

p'*  Ro  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
J''J  the  chaatrr  by ;  there,  before  him, 
Sf^^tmesLiM  that  consecrated  roof,  « 

"W  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith. 


That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
Ma^r  live  at  peace.  He  shall  conceal  it 
Wmles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep         m 
According  to  my  birth.  What  do  yon  say  ? 
Seb,  111  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with 
you; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 
OU,  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ;  and 
heavens  so  shine 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  t  » 

[ExeunU 

ACT  V 

SoENX  L  [B^ore  Olivia's  house,] 
Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

FcJ),  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his*, 
letter. 

Clo,  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another 
request. 

Fab,  Anjrthing.  » 

Clo,  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab,  This  is  to  ^ve  a  dog  and  in  recompense 
desire  my  dog  agam. 

Enter  DuKB,  ViouL,  Cubic,  and  Lords. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia, 
friends? 

Clo,  Ay,  sir  I  we  are  some  of  her  trap- 
pings. 10- 

JDuke,  I  know  thee  well;  how  dost  thou, 
my  good  fellow  ? 

clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes  and 
the  worse  for  mv  friends. 

Duke,  Just  the  contrary;  the  better  for 
thy  friends.  le 

Clo,  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo,  Mar^,  sir,  thev  praise  me  and  make  an 
ass  of  me.  Now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am 
an  ass ;  so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  [m 
the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  by  my  friends  I 
am  abused ;  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses, 
if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirma- 
tives, why  then,  the  worse  for  my  friends  and 
the  better  for  my  foes.  m 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please 
you  to  be  one  of  mv  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me. 
There 's  gold.  31 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing, 
sir,  I  would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke,  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for 
this  once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey 

it.  36 

Duke,  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner,  to 
be  a  double-dealer.  There 's  another. 

Clo.  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ; 
and  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all. 
The  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  [«o 
or  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you 
in  mind ;  one,  two,  three. 

Duke.  Tou  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of 
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me  at  this  throw.  If  you  will  let  your  lady 
know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her,  and  [tf 
bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my 
bounty  further. 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I 
come  again.  I  go,  sir,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  to  think  that  my  draire  of  having  is  the 
sin  of  oovetousness ;  but,  as  ^ou  say,  sir,  let  [w 
p,  I  will  awase  it  anon. 


[Exit. 


your  bounty  take  a  nap. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Otficeks. 

Vio,  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,   that    did 

rescue  me. 
Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well. 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmearM        00 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war. 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable, 
With  which  such  soathf  ul  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet,        00 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss 
Cri'd  fame  and  honour  on  him.   What 's  the 

matter? 
i.  Off'.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from 

Candy, 
And  this  is  ne  that  did  the  Tiger  board,  w 

When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg. 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and 

state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 
vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my 

side. 
But  in  conclusion   put  strange  speech  upon 

me.  w 

I  know  not  what 't  was  but  distraction. 
Duke.  Notable    pirate !     Thou    salt-water 

thief  I 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their 

mercies 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear. 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleasM  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you 

^ve  me.  » 

Antomo  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate. 
Though  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino^s  enemy.  A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither. 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side,  m 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  month 
Did  I  redeem.   A  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  aid  thereto  add 
Mv  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
Au  his  in  dedication.   For  his  sake  ss 

Did  I  eicpose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  tnis  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset ; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning. 
Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger,   90 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty  prears  removed  thing 
While  one  would  wmk ;  deniM  me  mine  own 

purse. 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ?  w 


Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  f 
Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  montlu 
before. 
No  interim,  not  a  minute^s  vacancy, 
Both  day  and  ni^^t  did  we  keep  eompany. 

Enter  OuviA  and  Attendant*. 

Duke,   Here  comes  the  countess ;  now  hetra 

walks  on  earth.  » 

But  for  thee,  fellow ;  fellow,  thy  words  arr 

madness. 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  vvanrnt; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  Take  him  aside. 
Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  nuf 
not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ?        ^ 
Cesario,  jrou  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 
Vio.  Madam! 
Duke.   Gracious  Olivia,  — 
Oli.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ?  Good  nj 
lord,  —  1* 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak  ;  my  duty  hiuiio 

me. 
Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  kvtl, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 
Duke.  Still  so  cruel ! 

0/1.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 
Duke.   What,  to  perveneness?  You  usciril 
lady,  ^* 

To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspioious  altan 
My  soul  the  taithfull'st  offenngs  have  bretthM 

out 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered  !  What  shall  I  do? 
Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  sUO 

become  him. 
Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  hettt  to 
do  it,  ** 

Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  —  a  savage  jealousy 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.    But  hetr  b» 

this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument         '^ 
That  screws  me  &om  my  true  place  in  yovr 

favour, 
Live  vou  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  Know  von  1qv«s 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  desrij, 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye,  ^ 

Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. 
Come,  boy.  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  rip«  m 

miscnief. 
I  '11  saeriflce  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

Vto.   And  I,  most   joctmd,  apt,  and  will- 
ingly, «» 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  di«. 
Oli.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 
Vio.                                       After  him  I  1ot» 
More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  lif '^^ 
More,  bv  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wtf** 
H  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above  ^\ 
Punish  my  life  for  taintingof  my  love  1 
Oli.  Ay  me,  detested  I   How  am  I  beffiiil'd ! 
Vio,  Who  does  begnUe  you  ?  Who  does  da 
you  wrong  ?  I 
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Oii.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself  ?  Is  it  so  bug? 
Call  forth  the  holy  father. 

Duke.  Come,  away  I       im 

(Mi  Whither,  my  lord  ?  Cesaiio,  husband, 
Btsy. 

Dvke.  Hosband  I 

0/i.  Ay,  husband  I  Can  he  that  deny  ? 

Ihtke.  Her  husband,  sirrah ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

0/t.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  tk^  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety.        im 
Fear  not,  Cesario  ;  take  thy  fortunes  up. 
Be  that  thou  know^st  thou  art,  and  then  thou 

art 
As  snat  as  that  thou  f ear'st. 

Enter  Pktest. 

O,  welcome,  father ! 
Father,  I  charge  thee  by  thy  reyerence. 
Here  to  luf  olcL  though  lately  we  intended   ub 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
ReTeab  before  \  is  ripe,  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pasa'd  between  this  youth  and 
me. 
Pritit,  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm^  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands,  loo 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  Hpe, 
^trengdi^ned    by    mterchangement    of    your 


And  aliue  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  tesomony ; 
^UKis  when,  my  watch  natn  told  me,  toward 
,.     my  grave  im 

1  hare  travellM  but  two  hours. 

^^.  0  thou  dissembling  cub  I  What  wilt 
thou  be 
Whtn  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  win  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  g[row, 
Inst  thine   own   trip   shall   be   tmne   over- 
throw ?  m 
ntrewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
"We  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Fw.  My  lord,  I  do  protest  — 
<r,yi\  ^1  <i*>  Jiot  swear  I 

"^  ottle  faitii,  though  thou  hast  too  much 
fear. 

Matter  Sm  Akdriew, 

Sir  And,  Fortheloveof  God,  asurgeonl    i» 
«nd  onepresently  to  Sir  Toby. 
Ofi.  What  *8  the  matter  ? 
.^tr  And.  Has  broke  my  head  across  and  has 

Eym  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too.  For  the 
^*«*  of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than 
*^.  pound  I  were  at  home.  mi 

9»»-  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

'*»«r^  And,  The  Count's  gentleman,  one 
^**rio.  We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's 
"•  ▼wy  devil  incardinate.  w 

Dtike.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

Sw-Asrf.  'Od's  lif clings,  here  he  is!  You 
Jf^e  my  head  for  nothing :  and  that  that  I 
«w,  I  was  set  on  to  do  't  by  Sir  Tol^. 

'  >o.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never 
hart  yoiQ.  im 

y^  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
*"rt  I  betpike  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 


Enter  Sib  Toby  and  Clown. 

Sir  And,  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt, 
you  have  hurt  me.  I  thmk  yon  set  nothing  by 
a  bloody  coxcomb.  Here  comes  Sir  Toby  [iw 
halting.  You  shall  hear  more ;  but  if  he  had  not 
been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickl'd  you  other- 
gates  than  he  did. 

Duke,  How  now,  gentleman  I  How  is  't  with 
you  ?  SOO 

Sir  To.  That 's  all  one.  Has  hurt  me,  and 
there 's  the  end  on  't.  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  sur- 
geon, sot  ? 

Clo,  O,  he 's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone. 
His  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i*  the  morning.      «» 

Sir  To,  Then  he 's  a  rog^e,  and  a  passy 
measures  pavin.   I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Oli,  Away  with  him  I  Who  hath  made  this 
havoc  with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I  'U  help  you.  Sir  Toby,  because 
we  'U  be  dress'd  together.  lu 

/Sir  To.  Will  you  help? —an  ass-head  and 
a  coxcomb  and  a  knave,  a  thin-faced  luoave,  a 
guUI 

Olt,  G^t  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be 
look'd  to.  su 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Fabian,  Sir  Toby, 
and  Sir  Andrew,] 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seh,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your 
kinsman; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  reg^ard  upon  me,  and  by 

that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you.  sm 

Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke,  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and 
two  persons, 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb,  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio  I  «« 

How  have  the  hours  rackM  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb,  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant,  How  have  you  made  division  of  your- 
self? 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin         «m 
T^an  uiese  two  creatures.  Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

Oli,  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb,  Do  I  stand   there?    I   never   had   a 
brother. 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  everywhere.  I  had  a  sister,         mb 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  de- 

vour'd. 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  countryman  ?  What  name  ?  What  parent- 
age? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline ;  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ;  *v> 

So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb. 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed ; 
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But  am  in  that  dimension  ^rofltly  clad 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate.        mb 
Were  von  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  ahonld  mr  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say,  "Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola  1" 
Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 
S^h.  And  so  had  mine.  wo 

Vio,  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her 
birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

8eb.  O,  that  record  is  liyely  in  my  sonl ! 
He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years.  >» 
Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  ns  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usnrp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump 
That  I  am  Viola ;  which  to  confirm,  mo 

I  ^11  brin^  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 
Where  he  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle 

help 
I  was  preserrM  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord,    ms 
8eb.  [To  Olivia,]  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have 
been  mistooK  j 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid  ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived. 
You  are  betrothM  botn  to  a  maid  and  man.  sto 
Duke,  Be   not   amaz'd,  right  noble  is  his 
blood. 
H  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. 
[To  Viola.]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thou- 
sand times 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me.  m 
Vio,  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke,  ^  Give  me  thy  hand. 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds,    mo 

Vio,  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on 

shore 

Hath  my  maid's   garments.    He   upon   some 

action 
Is  now  in  durance,  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

0/t.  He  shall  enlarge  him;  fetch  Malvolio 
hither.  sm 

And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
They  say,  poor   gentleman,  he's  much   dis- 
tract. 

R&^nter  Clowk  unth  a  letter,  and  Fabian. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his. 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ?  »o 

Clo,  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebnb  at 
the  stave's  end  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may 
do.  Has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you.  I  should 
have  given  't  you  to-day  morning,  but  as  a 
madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills 
not  much  when  they  are  defiver'd.  »« 

Oli,  Open  't,  and  read  it. 

Clo,  Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the 


fool  delivers  the  madman.  [Beads,]  ''Bjtk 
Lord^  madam," —  »• 

O/i.  How  now,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo,  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  mads««. 
An  your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  b«, 
you  must  allow  Vox. 

Oli.  Prithee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits.  • 

Clo,  So  I  do,  madonna  ;  but  toreadhisrigkt 
wits  is  to  read  thus ;  therefore  perpend,  mj 
princess,  and  give  ear. 

Oli,  Read  It  von,  siirah.        [To  Fabian.]  » 

Fab,  (Reads.)  "By  the  Lord,  madsin, 7« 
wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it,  Thin^ 
you  &ve  put  me  into  darkness  and  gives  rcnr 
drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  tb' 
benefit  of  my  senses  as  weU  as  your  lady^- 
I  have  your  own  letter  that  induced  ne  tv  ti^ 
semblanoe  I  put  on ;  with  the  which  I  i^' 
doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  <a  yw 
mudi  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  plMM.  I 
leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of  and  ipcsk 
out  of  my  injury. 

The  maolt-cs'd  Mai/VOuo." 

0/t.   Did  he  write  this  ?  » 


Clo,  Ay,  ma 

Duke,  This  savours  not  much  of  distrtetioii. 

0/t.  See  him  deBver'd,  Fabian:  bn»  bia 

hither.  [Exit  FabiiP^^, 

My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  fnrtbcr 

thought  on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife,  ' 

One  day  shall  crown  the  allianoeon  't,  so  pl«ai( 

you. 
Here  at  my  house  and  at  my  proper  cost. 
Duke,  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  efobm* 
your  offer. 
[To  Viola,]  Your  master  quits  you ;  and  fer 

your  service  done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex,       * 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  bree<Uxig. 
And  since  you  oall'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand.  You  shall  from  this  time  b« 
Your  master's  mistress. 
Oli.  A  sister!  You  are  s^- 

Enter  Malvouo  [and  Fabxax]. 

DuJbe.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

Oli,  Ay,  my  lord,  this  rnaa^  • 

How  now,  Bialvolio ! 

Mai,  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrouf. 

Notorious  wrong. 

0/t.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  No. 

Mai,  Lady,  you  have.  Pray  yon,  peruse  tk»t 
letter; 
Yon  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  yon  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ;  ^ 
Or  say  't  is  not  your  seal,  not  your  inTentiozu 
You  can  say  none  of  this.  Well,  grrant  it  theft 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  d 

favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  crosa-icarter'd  ti 
you,  • 

To  put  on  yellow  stockings  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Tobv  and  the  lighter  people  ; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprison'd. 


V.I. 


OR,   WHAT  YOU  WILL 
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Kept  in  a  dark  house,  Tisited  by  the  priest,  sm 
And  made  the  most  notorious  eeck  and  gridl 
That  e'er  inyention  played  on  r  Tell  me  why. 
(Hi.  Alas,  Malvoho,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character  ; 
Bat  oat  of  oaestion  't  is  Maria's  hand.  su 

And  now  I  ao  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
Fxrat  t<dd  me  thoa  wast  niad.  Then  cam'st  in 

smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.  Prithee,  be  content. 
TmB  practioe  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon 

thee ;  aeo 

But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of 

it, 
Thon  analt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thin«  own  cause. 

Fab,  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak. 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour^        sm 
Which  I  have  wond'red  at.  In  hope  it  shall 

not. 
Moat  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  derice  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  apd  unoonrteous  parts 
We  had  oonceiyM  against  him.  Maria  writ   sro 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance, 
In  reeompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weighed  sn 

That  hare  on  both  sides  pass'd. 
O/i.    Alas,  poor  fod,  how  have  they  baffl'd 

thee  I 
CZ0.  Why,  **Bome  are  bom  great,  some 
achi«Te  greatness,  and  some  have  jgreatness 
thrown  upon  them."  I  was  one,  sir,  m  this  in- 
terfaide :  one  Sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that 's  all  [m 
one.  **  By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad."  But 
do  yon  remember  ?  **  Madam,  why  laueh  you 
at  sueh  a  barren  rascal  ?  An  you  smile  not. 


he 's  gagg'd."  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  in  his  revenges.  sw 

Mai,  I  'U  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of 
you.  [Exit,] 

OH.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a 
peace; 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet.  wo 

When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solenm  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.  Cesario,  come  ; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man ;      »s 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress  and  his  fancy's  queen. 

[Exeunt  [all.  except  Cloum]. 

Clo.  (Sina8.) 
When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 

With  hey,^  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  tnmg  was  but  a  toy,  «oo 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 

With  hey,  ho,  &e, 
'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 

For  the  rain,  Ac.  400 

But  when  I  came,  alas  !  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  &c. 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 

For  the  rain,  &c. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds,  «io 

With  hey,  ho,  Ac. 
With  toes-pots  still  had  drunken  heads, 

For  the  rain,  &c, 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  hey,  ho,  Ac.  «» 

But  that 's  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 
And  we  11  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Exit,] 


TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA 

Under  the  date  of  February  7,  160%,  there  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  k 
James  Roberts  '*  The  Booke  of  Troilns  and  Cressida,  as  yt  is  acted  by  My  Lo.  ChamberU&i  | 
men.  When  he  hathe  gotten  sufficient  aucthority  for  yt."  Though  Roberts  seems  never  to  Uri  i 
got  authority  to  issue  the  play,  the  entry  gives  us  a  later  limit  for  the  date  of  composition.  As  i 
earlier  limit  is  found  in  the  production,  about  the  middle  of  1001,  of  Jonson^s  Poetaster^  the  IV  | 
log^e  to  which  is  alluded  to  in  TroUus  and  Cressida  (Prol.  23-25).  The  play,  then,  was  compd8«i  | 
in  the  end  of  1601  or  during  1602.  | 

The  first  edition  is  a  quarto  published  in  1609  in  two  forms,  with  differing  title-pages  bnt 
identical  text.  The  earlier  title-page  states  that  it  was  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  Senane  , 
at  the  Globe  ;  the  later  is  followed  by  a  preface  daiining  that  the  play  was  ''*'  never  stal'd  with^ 
stage,  never  clapperclawed  with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar."  This  statement  is  either  a  plain  hla- 
hood  for  advertising  purposes,  or  is  a  quibble  based  on  some  alterations  or  omissions.  The  relatiia 
of  the  text  of  the  First  Folio  to  this  quarto  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  verbal  di£fei«iifi& 
between  them,  though  often  minute,  are  very  numerous,  and  several  passages  found  in  the  Folio 
are  ™»«giwg  from  the  Quarto,  some  of  which  are  required  by  the  context.  On  the  other  band,  at 
least  three  passages  need  to  be  supplied  to  the  Folio  text  from  the  Quarto ;  and  in  many  of  tb 
more  minute  differences  the  Quarto  has  the  better  reading ;  in  some,  apparently  the  aothendt 
one.  It  may  be  conjectured  with  some  plausibility  that  the  copyist  or  printer  of  the  Quaito  &^ 
his  work  cuelessly,  though  working  from  an  authentic  manuscript ;  and  that  the  Folio  veisii» 
was  set  up  with  a  different  set  of  mistakes  from  another  and  later  copy,  which  may  have  bea ; 
revised  in  details  by  Shakespeare,  or  another,  or  both.  The  present  text  is  based  on  the  FOE0. 
readings  being  inserted  from  the  Quarto  and  later  editions  only  when  there  appears  to  be  a  eo^ 
ruption  due  to  copyist  or  printer.    Passages  not  in  the  Folio  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets. 

From  evidence  based  on  style,  metre,  and  comparison  with  sources,  it  is  practically  oertaiB  ^ 
the  Prologue  and  v.  viL-x.  are  by  another  hand,  and  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare^a  part  m  v., 
iv.-vL  is  confined  to  a  few  lines  and  phrases.  These  inferences  are  corroborated  by  the  recamaei 
of  the  lines  v.  iiL  113-115  in  y.  x.  32-34,  pointing  to  the  later  substitution  of  the  present  dosi^ 
scenes. 

On  account  of  the  extraordinary  vog^e  of  the  story  of  Troy  in  literature,  the  Tenions  frod 
which  Shakespeare  may  have  drawn  hints  are  innumerable.  The  main  sources,  however,  bai^ 
been  identified.  The  Troilus  story  is  adapted  from  Chaucer's  poem  of  the  same  name,  the  cba^ 
acter  of  the  heroine  having  been  made  somewhat  lighter  in  accordance  with  the  current  Eliai 
bethan  conception  of  her  as  the  essential  coquette,  and  in  order  to  make  plausible  the  more  n^ 
degradation  necessitated  by  the  limits  of  dramatic  treatment.  The  camp  scenes  are  based  oi 
Caxton's  RecuyeU  of  the  historyes  of  Troye;  and  from  Homer,  probably  in  Chapman's  translatia^ 
he  drew  Hector's  challenge  to  a  duel,  the  pride  of  Achilles,  and  some  minor  hintB.  The  unknot 
collaborator  followed  Caxton  much  more  slavishly  than  did  Shakespeare.  Whether  anyihi^ 
was  drawn  from  four  or  five  lost  early  plays  on  similar  themes  cannot  be  determined.  It  u 
been  thought  that  he  was  influenced  by  Greene's  Euphues^  his  Censure  to  PhUautus  in  the  gened 
tone  of  his  treatment  of  antiquity.  Of  the  characters,  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  from  Chaoo^ 
Thersites  and  Nestor  from  Homer,  and  the  warriors  from  Caxton.  Troilus  is  a  combinatioii  < 
Chaucer's  lover  with  Caxton's  heroic  figure.  The  Shakespearean  Ajax  alone  is  undisooTaxabl*' 
any  of  the  older  versions.  This  fact,  along  with  the  nature  of  the  description  of  him  in  l  ii  l| 
31,  and  its  inconsistency  with  the  Ajax  of  the  camp  scenes,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tl 
character  is  in  part  a  satire  on  Ben  Jonson.  Other  attempts  to  find  personal  satire  in  the  play  I 
not  convincing. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


guAM,  King  of  Troy. 

Hktoi,      I 
Titoow, 

Hmsri, 

lUMAinoi,  t  tefltard  son  of  Priam. 

AncoB,  i  '^'t')^  commandert. 

CiUHAi,  aiV(qut  priest,  taking  part  with  the  Oreeks. 

FiJmmi,  onde  to  Craasida. 

^amn,  lervant  to  Cressida. 

femutftoTroilo*. 

8«m»toPirifc 


Greek  commanders. 


AoAMSMHoa,  the  Greek  general. 

MsnLAus,  his  brother. 

NasTOR, 

Ultssks, 

Achilles, 

Ajax, 

DlOKBDlB, 

Patboclus,  , 

Thsbsitbs,  a  deformed  and  acnrrilons  Greek. 

Servant  to  Diomedes. 

Helsn,  wife  to  Menelaus. 
Akdbomaohx.  wife  to  Hector. 
Cassahdra,  oaoghter  to  Priam,  a  prophetess. 
Gbsssida,  daughter  to  Calchas. 


Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
:  2Voy,  and  the  Greek  camp  be/ore  U.} 


I»1Vw,the 
«     Cliieee 


THE  PROLOGUE 
there  lies  the  scene.  From  isles  of 


^e  pnaoai  oigilloiu,  their  high  blood  chaf 'd, 
?^  the  DOTt  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
'^ngBt  with  the  nunisters  and  instruments 
H^Jidww.  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore  « 

*J|«»«ownet8  regaL  from  the  Athenian  bay 
*at  forth  toward  Pbrygia ;  and  their  vow  is 

T        "^Ifm^ 

*o  naiaek  Troy,  -within  whose  strong  immnres 

Jifle  ii?ish*d  Helen,  Menelans'  qneen, 

"wi  wanton  Paris    sleeps;    and  that's  the 

-,      qnarrel.  lo 

ill  i*^  they  come, 

^^  the  deep-drawing   barks  do  there  dis^ 

TV  •  ^**^ 

"^  warlike  fraughtage.  Now    on  Dardan 

j|h«  njah  and  yet  nnbmised  Greeks  do  pitch  i* 
fj^  hniTe  naTilions.  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
J'^JJttt  aadTimbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Troien, 
J^  Aatenorides,  with  massy  staples 
g^  cwwaponsive  and  fnlfilling  bolts 
f  «p  the  sons  of  Troy. 

"^  expectation,  tickUng  skittish  roirits,       m 

a  one  and  other  side,  Troyan  and  Greek, 

*»  *Ii  on  hazard  ;  and  hither  am  I  come 

fomia  arm'd,  bat  not  in  confidence 

Jjjthor's  pen  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 

*  11  ^'^'^ditions  as  our  argument,  m 

*  ttll  you,  lair  beholders,  that  our  play 
1»  o*ei  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those 

L.l»oils,  ^ 

B^f^vung  in  the  middle,  starting  thence  away 
r»  vhat  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 
•^^  or  find  fa,n1t. ;  Act  tui  vnnr  pleasures  are,  so 
chance  of  war. 


«*  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pli 
"»  good  or  bad;  'tis  but  the  cl 


ACT  I 


ScekeI.  [IVoy.  B^ore  PriamU  palace,] 
Enter  Troilus  [armed]  and  Pandabus. 

Tro,  Call  here  my  varlet ;  I  'U  unarm  again. 
Why   should    I   war   without    the   wal£   of 

Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Troyan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field  ;  Troilus,  alas  1  hath  none,     s^ 

Pan.  Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro,  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to 
their  strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness 

valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  iarnorance,       lo 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  tAe  night. 
And  skilless  as  unpractisNi  infancy. 

Pan,  Well,  I  have  told  vou  enough  of  this. 
For  mypart,  I  'U  not  meddle  nor  make  no  fur- 
ther. He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the 
wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding.  le 

Tro,  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry 
the  bolting. 

Tro,  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan,  Ajr,  the  bolting;  but  you  must  tarry 
the  leavening.  m 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan,  Ay.  to  the  leavening ;  but  here 's  yet 
in  the  word  "hereafter"  me  kneading,  the 
making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven, 
and  the  baking ;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling 
too,  or  you  may  chance  to  bum  your  lips.        w 

Tro,  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she 
be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
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At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit, 
And    when    fair     Creesid     comes    into    my 
thoughts,  —  ^  so 

So^^tnutOT,  then  she  comes,  when  she  is  thenoe  — 

Pan.  Well,  she  look'a  yesternight  fairer 
than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro,  I  was  about  to  tell  thee :  —  when  my 
heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain,  » 
Lest  Hector  or  mr  father  should  perceive  me 
I  have,  as  when  ue  sun  doth  light  a  storm, 
Bnriea  this  sif  h  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile. 
But  sorrow,  uiat  is  oouchM  in  seeming  glad- 
ness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sad- 
ness. M 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's  — well,  go  to! — there  were  no 
more  comparison  between  the  women.  But. 
for  my  part,  she  is  my  kinswoman  ;  I  would 
not,  as  they  term  it,  praue  her ;  but  I  would 
somebody  hiad  heard  ner  talk  yesterday,  as  I  r«s 
did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra  s 
wit,  but  — 

Tro,  O  Pandarus  I  I  tell  thee,  Pandams,  — 
*  When  I  do  tell    thee,    there    my  hopes    lie 
drown'd, 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep  00 

Thy  lie  indrench'd.  I  tell  thee  I  am  mad 
In  Oresud's  love  ;  thou  answer'st  she  is  fair ; 
Ponr'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  mv  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her 

voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand,  » 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink 
Writing^  their  own    reproach,  to  whose  soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.    This  thou 

tell'st  me. 
As  true  thou  teU'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm,  ^    «i 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 

me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much.  « 

Pan.  Faith,  I  'U  not  meddle  in 't.  Let  her  be 
as  she  is.  If  she  be  fair,  't  is  the  better  for  her ; 
an  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own 
hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus,  how  now,  Pandarus  I  » 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ; 
ill-thought  on  of  her  and  ill-thought  on  of  you  ; 
gone  between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for 
my  labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus? 
What,  with  me  ?  ^  n 

Pan.  Because  she 's  kin  to  me,  therefore 
she  's  not  so  fair  as  Helen.  An  she  were  not  kin 
to  me,  she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen 
is  on  Sunday.  But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not  an 
she  were  a  Uack-a-moor ;  't  is  all  one  to  me>  m 

Tro.  Say  I  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no. 
She 's  a  fool  to  stav  behind  her  father ;  let  her 
to  the  Oreeks ;  ana  so  I  '11  tell  her  the  next  time 


I  see  her.  For  my  part,  I  '11  meddle  nor  nuk^ 
no  more  i'  the  matter.  * 

Tro.  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  NotL 

Tro,  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Prav  you,  speak  no  more  tome.  I  viD 

leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end.      *> 

[Exit  Pandarus.  Sound  alarw. 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  Peae«. 
rude  sounds  I 
Fools  on  both  sides  I  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  vour  blood  ^ou  daily  paint  h«r  tkiB. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ;  * 

It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus,  —  O  gods,  how  do  you  pUgw 

me  I 
I  cannot  come  to  Gressid  but  bv  Paadar, 
And  he  's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo^ 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit     *■ 
Tell  me,  Aijollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  randar,  and  what  w^"^ 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl ; 
Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood.  '* 
Ouraelf  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  PaaiUi 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.  Enter  Msiul». 

^ne.  How  now,  Prince  Troilus !  whcrtfort 

not  afield? 
Tro.  Because  not  there.   This  woman's  »• 

swer  sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thenoe.  • 

What  news,  iSlneas,  from  the  field  to-darf 
^ne.  That  Pans  is  returned  home  and  boft. 
Tro.  By  whom,  .tineas  ?  ! 

^ne.  Troilus,  by  Meiirfa» 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed  ;   't  is  but  a  soar  tp 

scorn ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn,  [Alcmm.  u* ; 
^ne.  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  to«i 

to-day  I 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  "would  I  migte' j 

were  "  may."  i 

But    to  the  spcot   abroad.     Are  you  boovj 

thither  ?  , 

^ne.  In  all  swift  haste.  | 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  togetkttj 

[Scene  II.   The  same.  A  street.] 
Enter  Cbessida  and  her  man  [Alkxando* 

Cres.  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba  and  HeM 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  to^ 

Wbose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vali 
To  see  the  battle.  Hector,  whose  i»atieiiice  I 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd. 
He  chid  Andromache  ana  struck  his  amMOW*, 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war.  I 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harness 'd  U^^ht, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he,  where  every  flow*^ 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw  ' 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  aag«^ 
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AUi.  The  noise  goes,  this :  there  is  among 
the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Troyan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him  Ajaz. 

Crts.  Qood;  and  what  of  him? 

ilex.  TheT  say  he  is  a  vexy  man  per  te,  u 
And  Hands  aloDe. 

Cm,  So  do  all  men,  unless  they  are  drank, 
lick,  or  have  no  legs. 

Altx»  This  man^  lady,  hath  robb'd  many 
b«ait8of  their  particular  additions :  he  is  as  [«o 
valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow 
tt  th#  elsphant ;  a  man  into  whom  nature  hath 
10  cTovdcd  humours  that  his  valour  is  orushM 
into  foUy,  his  foUv  sauced  with  discretion. 
Thm  ii  no  man  hatn  a  rirtue  that  he  hath  not 
a  glnnpM  of,  nor  any^  man  an  attaint  but  he  \» 
6:un68  some  stain  of  it.  He  is  melanohdy  with- 
oot  eaase,  and  merrr  agunst  the  hair.  He  hath 
tbf  joiatBof  everything,  but  everything  so  out 
of  Mint  that  he  is  a  eouty  Briareus,  many  hands 
uui  DO  me,  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no 

Mght.  81 

Cm.  fiat  how  should  this  man,  that  makes 
me  KDulejDiake  Hector  angry  ? 
.  Mn,  They  say  he  yestenlay  cop'd  Hector 
B  the  battle  and  struck  him  down,  the  disdain 
sad  ihame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector 
fasting  and  wakincr.  ^ 

Enter  Pandabus. 

Cra.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Ma.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

^.  Hector 's  a  ffallant  no 


I  gallant  man. 

-■^T».  am  uukj  oe  in  the  world,  ihut. 

^o«.  What 's  that  ?  What  *s  that  ? 

^^  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

^9».  Qood  morrow,  cousin  Gressid.  What 
^  m  talk  of?  Good  morrow,  Alexander. 
Mow  do  you,  cousin?  When  were  you  at 
Unmf  M 

^'w.  This  morning,  uncle. 

"<»»•  What  were  you  talking  of  when  I 
•nw?  Was  Hector  arm'd  and  gone  ere  ye 
<^to  Dium  ?  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ?   » 

^€i.  Hector  wasgone,  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

^s.  Even  so.   Hector  was  stirring  earlv. 

^m.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his 

^«».  Was  he  angry?  » 

\m.  So  he  says  here. 

"M;  True,  he  was  so.  I  know  the  cause 
•«•  HeTl  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell 
J*n»that:  and  there 's  Troilus  will  not  come 
■r  bshtBd  him.  Let  them  take  heed  of 
Troilns,  I  can  tell  them  that  too.  « 

g^.  What,  is  he  angry  too? 

^m.  Who,  Troilns?  Troilns  is  the  better 
■ttolthetwo. 

^.  O  Jupiter  I  there 's  no  comparison,    m 
^«».  What,  not  between  Troilns  and  Hec- 
"^  •  Do  von  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 
^^*'  Ay,  if  I  ever  saw  him  before  and  knew 

Pm.  Well,  I  say  Troilns  is  Troilus.  to 

Cm.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure, 
"•)•  Dot  Hector. 


Pan,  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus  in  some 
degrees. 

Cres,  'T  is  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  him- 
self. TO 

Pan,  Himself !  Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would 
he  were. 

Cres,  So  he  is. 

Pan.  Condition,  I  had  gone  barefoot  to 
India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector.  si 

Pan,  Himself  1  No,  he 'snot  himself.  Would 
'awere  himself!  WeU,  the  eods  are  above; 
time  must  friend  or  end.  WeU,  Troilus,  well ; 
I  would  my  heart  were  in  her  body.  No,  Hec- 
tor is  not  a  Detter  man  than  Troilus.  m 

Cres.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me.  m 

Pan.  The  other 's  not  come  to  't.  Tou 
shall  tell  me  another  tale,  when  the  other's 
come  to 't.  Hector  diall  not  have  his  wit  this 
year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his 
own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities. 

Cres,  No  matter.  tt 

Pan,  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'T  would  not  oeoome  him ;  his  own 's 
better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgement,  niece.  Helen 
herself  swore  the  other  daj,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
brown  favour  —  for  so  't  is,  I  must  confess,  — 
not  brown  neither,  —  i« 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not 
brown.  loi 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above 
Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan,  So  he  has.^  t» 

Cres.  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much. 
U  she  prais'd  him  above,  his  complexion  is 
higher  than  his.  He  having  colour  enough,  and 
the  other  higher,  is  too  flaminga  praise  for  a 
good  complexion.  I  had  as  lief  Helen's  golden 
ton^e  had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper 
nose.  "» 

Pan.  I  swear  to  yon,  I  think  Helen  bves 
him  better  than  Pans. 

Cres,  Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek  indeed,   ut 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  the  compass'd  window, 
—  and,  you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  or 
four  hairs  on  his  chin,  — 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may 
soon  bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total,    tu 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young ;  and  yet  will 
he,  within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his 
brother  Hector. 

Cres,  Is  he  so  young  a  man  and  so  old  a 
lifter?  w 

Pan,  But  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him :  she  came  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to 
his  cloven  chin — 

Cres,  Juno  have  mercy!  how  came  it  clo- 
ven? 
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Pan.  Why,  you  know,  H  is  dimpled.  I  think 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in 
allFhryna.  i» 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not? 

Cres.  Oyes,  an 't  were  a  clond  in  antonm. 

Pan.  Wny,  go  to,  then.  But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  TVoilus,  —  ui 

Cres.  Troilns  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if 
you  '11  prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  I  Why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  eesp.  itf 

Cres,  If  you  love  an  addle  egg:  as  well  as  yon 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think 
how  she  tickled  his  chin.  Indeed,  she  has  a 
marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  needs  con- 
fess,— Ml 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

^  Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin  I  many  a  wart  is 
richer.  »*» 

Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing  t  Queen 
Hecuba  laugh'd  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laugh'd. 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire 
under  the  pot  of  her  eyes.  Did  her  eyes  run 
o'er  too  ?  »«» 

Pan.  And  Hector  laugh'd. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen 
spied  on  Troilus'  chin.  ^  i« 

Cres.  An 't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should 
have  laugh'd  ioo. 

Pan.  They  laugh'd  not  so  much  at  the  hair 
as  at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ?  iro 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  "  Here 's  but  two  and  fif  tv 
hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white. 

Cres.  This  is  her  question.  ns 

Pan.  That's  true;  make  no  auestion  of 
that.  "  Two  and  Mij  hairs,''  quotn  he,  **  and 
one  white.  That  white  hair  is  m^  father,  and 
all  the  rest  are  his  sons."  '^  Jupiter  I "  quoth 
she,  "  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my  bus-  [m 
band?"  **  The  forked  one  "  quoth  he, "  pluck 
't  out{  and  give  it  him."  But  there  was  such 
laughing!  and  Helen  so  blush'd,  and  Paris  so 
chat'd,  and  all  the  rest  so  laugh'd,  that  it 
pass'd.  ^  »w 

Cres,  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yester- 
day;  think  on  't.  im 

Ures.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  sworn  'tis  true ;  he  will  weep 
you,  an  't  were  a  man  bom  in  April. 

[8<mnd  a  retreat. 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  m  his  tears,  an 
't  were  a  nettle  against  May.  i»t 

Pan.  Hark!  lliey  are  coming  from  the  field. 
Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them  as  they 
pass  toward  Bium?  Qood  niece,  do,  sweet 
niece  Cressida.  im 


Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here 's  an  •zoeUent  pUe«; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely.  1 11  tcB  toi 
them  all  by  their  names  as  they  pass  by ;  btt 
mark  Troilus  above  the  rest.  :• 

JEnetui  passes. 

Cres,  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan,  That 's  iEneas ;  is  not  that  a  bm^ 
man  ?  He 's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  (u 
tell  you.  But  mark  Troilus;  you  tnaD  m 
anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that?  * 

Antenor  pauses. 

Pan.  Tliat's  Antenor.  He  has  a  shrewd  vit 
I  can  tell  you,  and  he  's  a  man  good  enongi 
He 's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgement  b  Ttv;. 
whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  of  person.  WIkv 
oomes  Troilus  ?  I '11  show  you  Troilus  wa. 
If  he  see  me.  vou  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.    - 

Cres,  Will  be  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  H  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  mor«. 

Hector  passes. 

Pan.  That 's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  pa. 
that ;  there 's  a  fellow !  Go  tny  way,  Hec-  .=* 
tor!  There's  a  brave  man,  nieoe.  0  hnu 
Hector !  Look  how  he  looks  I  There  '•  a  cooa- 
tenance  I  Is 't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man  I  » 

Pan.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  ffooi 
Look  you  what  haoka^are  on  his  helmet  I  u»^ 
you  yonder,  do  you  see?  Look  you  th(C*. 
there 's  no  jesting ;  [there  'si  lajring  on,  Ukt  '* 
off  who  will,  as  Uiej  say.  There  be  hacks!  ^ 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Paris  passes. 

Pan.  Swords !  anything,  he  cares  not ;  » 
the  devil  come  to  him,  it  is  all  one.  By  Go3'» 
lid,  it  does  one's  heart  good.  Tender  ctas^ 
Paris,  yonder  oomes  Paris.  Look  ye  yonder,  [>* 
niece;  is 't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not? 
Why,  this  is  brave  now.  Who  said  he  eam^ 
hurt  home  to-day  ?  He  's  not  hurt.  Wbf . 
this  will  do  Helen's  heart  good  now,  bs! 
Would  I  could  see  Troilus  now  I  You  shall  m 
Troilus  anon.  ■• 

Cres.  Who's  that? 

Helenus  passes. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus.  I  marvel  where 
Troilus  is.  That 's  Helenus.  I  think  he  irart 
not  forth  to-day.  That 's  Helenus.  » 

Cres.  Can  Hdenus  fi^t,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus?  no.  Yes,  he'll  fi^ht  indif- 
ferent well.  I  marvel  where  Troilus  is.  Bvkl 
do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry  "Tjroilw"* 
Helenus  is  a  priest.  ** 

Cres,  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  sronder? 

Troilus  passes. 

Pan.  Where?  Yonder?  That ^  Deiphobiu 
'T  is  Troilus !  There 's  a  man.  niece  1  H«n 
Brave  Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivaliy / 
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Cm.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace  1  sm 

Pan,  Bfarknim;  Dotenim.  O  brave  Troilufl! 
Look  veil  upon  him,  niece.  Look  yon  how  his 
iword  is  bloodied,  and  his  hebn  more  haok'd 
duu  Heetor's,  and  how  he  looks,  and  how  he 
pH»!  0  admirable  youth  1  he  ne^er  saw  three 
and  tven^.  Go  thy  way,  Troilns,  go  thy  [« 
waj  I  Haa  I  a  sister  were  a  ^rraoe,  or  a  daughter 
a  eoddMB.  he  should  take  his  choice.  O  admir- 
able maa  I  Paris  ?  Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and,  I 
waoantf  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  money 

totxiOt.  MO 

Common  Soldiers  posj. 

^.  Here  come  more. 

Pm.  Asses,  fools,  dolts  1  chaff  and  bran, 
mfl  iDd  bran !  porridge  after  meat  I  I  could 
are  and  die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilns.  Ne  V  look. 
Be'ff  look;  the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and 
aav«.  etovs  and  daws  !  I  had  rather  be  such 
a  man  ai  Troilns  than  Agamemnon  and  all 
Greece  mt 

Cm.  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles,  a 
better  maa  than  Troilus. 

Pa».  Achilles  I  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel.  tn 

Oru.  Well,  well, 
^aii.  "WeU,  weUI"  Why,  have  you  any 
™«^ftioa?  fiare  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know 
what  a  nan  is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good 
•nApe.diKourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentle-  [370 
ne«,  Tirtee,  youth,  liberality,  and  so  forth,  the 
ipiee  and  aalt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Crrj.  Ay,  a  mino'd  man ;  and  then  to  be 
w  d  with  00  date  in  the  pie,  for  then  the  man's 
w '»  oat.  Ml 

tf^*'  Ton  are  such  another  woman  1  One 
oton  Bot  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

t*w.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ; 
°|w«a»y  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  [»» 
**27'  *o  defend  mine  honestv ;  my  mask,  to 
23*"  ™7  beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these : 
*w  at  aU  these  wards  I  Ue,  at  a  thousand 
»Mcbeit 

P<tn.  Say  one  of  your  watches.  »o 

^m.  Nay,  I 'U  watch  you  for  that :  and 
^°^scoe  of  the  chief  est  of  them  too.  Iflcan- 
^  ^ntd  what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch 
fw  for  telling  how  I  took  the  blow  ;  unlem 
Ff^D  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watch- 

Enter  [Troilus's]  BoT. 
^9H.  You  are  such  another  I 
^<t»  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with 

^«».  Where?  « 

j^o«y.  At  your  own  house  ;  [there  he  unarms 

.j^aj.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.  [Exit  Boy.] 
*  wflbt  he  be  hurt.   Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

^'W-  Adieu,  uncle. 

ran,  I  Tl  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

^'  To  bring,  uncle  ?  «« 

r      ^y,  a  t<^en  from  Troilns. 

^^'o-  By  the  same  token,  yon  are  a  bawd. 
[Exit  Pandarus. 


Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacri- 
fice, 

He  offers  in  another's  enterprise ; 

But  more  in  Troilus  thousandfold  I  see  tto 

Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  ma^  be ; 

Tet  hold  I  off.  Women  are  angels,  wooing. 

Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the 
doing. 

That  she  belov'd  knows  nought  that  knows  not 
this: 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is. 

That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew  sia 

Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue. 

Therefore  this  niaxim  out  of  love  I  teach : 

Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech. 

Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth 
bear,  «.« 

Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

lExeunt. 

[Scene  m.     The  Greek  camp.    B^ore  Aga- 
memnon s  tent.] 

Sennet.  Enter  Agamemkok,  Neotor,  Ulysses, 
DiOMEDES,  Mekelaub,  iTiVA  others, 

Agam.  Princes. 
What   grief    hatn   set   the  jaundice  on  your 

cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below 
Fails  in  tne  promis'd  largeness.  Checks  and 

disasters  « 

Qtow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd, 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meetinj?  sap^ 
Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his  gram 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us  10 

That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far 
That  after  seven  years'  siege  yet  Troy  walls 

stand; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  ^one  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim  » 

And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  't  surmised  shape.  Why  then,  you 

princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash 'd  behold  our  works, 
Ana  think  them  shame?  which  are  indeed 

nought  else 
But  the  protracdve  trials  of  great  Jove  s« 

To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men ; 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin.    m 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  loud  and  jKJwerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away : 
And  wnat  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled.  a*- 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike 

seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  applv 
Thy  latest  words.   In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.  The  sea  being 

smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail        » 
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Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  vay 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk ! 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  onoe  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  moun* 
tains  cut,  « 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus*  horse  ;  where 's  then  the  saucy 

boat 
Whose  weak  untimberM  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivall'd  greatness  ?  Either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.  Even  so  4S 

Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune ;  for  in  her  ray  and  bright- 
ness 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  breese 
Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knottea  oaks,       m 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then  the  thing 

of  courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympa- 
thize, 
And  with  an  accent  ttm'd  in  selfsame  key 
Retorts  to  chiding  fortune. 

XJlysB.  Agamemnon, 

Thou  great   commander,  nerve  and  bone  of 
Greece,  w 

Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  ox  all 
Should  be  shut  up,  hear  what  Ulj^es  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which,  [io  Agamemnon]  most  mighty  for 
thy  Dlaoe  and  sway,  w 

[To  Nestor]  And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy 

stretch'd-out  life, 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches,  which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
ShouM  hold  up  high  in  brass,  and  such  again 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'a  in  silver,  as 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  die  axle- 
tree 
On  which  the  heavens  ride,  knit  all  Ghreek 

ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue,  yet  let  it  please  both, 
Thou  great,  and  wise,  to  near  Uljrsses  speak. 
Agam.    Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be  't 
of  less  expect  yo 

That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 
Divide  thy  Ups,  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  o^  his  mastic  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Uiyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been 

down,  n 

And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a 

master, 
But  for  these  instances : 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  ; 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow^  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  fac- 
tions. M 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected?   Degree  oeing  vi- 

zardeo. 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  maak.^ 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
centre  » 


Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  seasoiu  fonn. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order ; 
And  tnerefore  is  the  glorious  planet  8oI 
In  noble  eminence  entnron'd  and  sphered      >* 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  medicinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check  to  good  and  bad.  But  when  tki 

planets 
In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander.  * 

What  plagues  and  what  portents  I  what  dd- 

tinyl 
What  rapping  of  the  sea !  shaking  of  earth ! 
Commotion  in  the  winds  I  Frights,  dungt«< 

horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  ■" 

Quite  from  their  fixture  1  O,  when  degree  > 

shak'd. 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 
Then  enterprise  is  sick  I  How  could  oommiaJ- 

ties. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  citie«. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores,   ^ 
The  prim(^:enitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurek 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place? 
Take  but  aegree  away,  untune  that  stris]^. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  I    Each  ttiia; 

meets  * 

In  mere  oppugnancy.  The  bounded  waten 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  stktf^ 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike    his  hthtr 

dead.  •" 

Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  tw 

wrong. 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides, 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  jfotoet 

too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ;  ^ 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And  last  eat  up  himself.  Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  ^ 

Follows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  is  it 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.  The  general 's  disdain  d 
By  him  one  step  below,  he  by  the  next,         ^ 
That  next  by  him  beneath  ;  so  every  st«p, 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  ; 
Ana  't  is  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  oti  foot.  >* 
Not  her  own  sinews.  To  end  a  tale  of  length. 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 
Nest.  Most  wisely  hath    Ulj^sses  here  <^ 

cover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 
Agam,  The  nature  of  the  sickneas  foQS^ 

Ulysses,  " 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 
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Ulyu,  The  great  Aohilles,  whom  opinion 


The  noew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, 
HaTin;  hia  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Growi  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent     i«b 
lies  mocking  oor  desi^rns.  With  him  Patroclns 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  byelong  day 
Breab  icorril  jests. 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
Which,  shmderer,  he  imitation  calls,  tw 

He  pageants  ns.    Sometime,  great  Agamem- 
non, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on. 
And,  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Liea  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  ihe  wooden  oialop^e  and  sound         ujp 
Tvixt  his  stretched  footmg  and  the  scaffold- 

c   V  •*?'""  . 

gieh  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 

He  acta  thy  greatness  in  ;  and  when  he  speaks, 

Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending,  with  terms  un- 

aqnar'd, 
Wluck  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

oroppM,  i«o 

Woold  aeem  h^rboles.^  At  this  fusty  stuff 
pe  hij^  AohiDes,  on  his  pressM  bed  lolling, 
Frcn  htt  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  ap- 

^^  'Excellent!   'T  is  Agamemnon  just. 
Now  nlaj  me  Nestor ;  hem,  and  stroke  thy 
bwffd,  i« 

Aa  he  h«ing  drest  to  some  oration." 
lltat  I  done,  as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Uf  ptnlleK  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife ; 
m  Md  Achilles  still  cries,  ''  ExoeUent ! 
itt  Xeitor  right.  Now  play  him  me,  Patro- 
dns,  m 

^n^  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 
And  Qien,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
A^  ^  ^^  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough  and  spit, 
And,  with  a  palsy  fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
^^  in  and  out  the  rivet :  and  at  this  sport   i» 
3ff  Valour  dies  ;  cries,  **  O,  enough,  Patroclns ; 
}^  rire  me  rtbe  of  steel  I  I  shall  split  all 
iopleisiire of  my  spleen."  And  in  this  fashion, 
Auo^ abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
^*jwal>  and  generals  of  grace  exact,  »w 

A^w^rements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
^oteents  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 
^»««^0T  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  atoi!  for  these  two  to  znake  paradoxes. 
^^»  And     in    the    imitntion    of     these 
twain —  "» 

£p^<  >a  Ulysses  8a3r8,  opinion  crowns 
^tih  an  imperial  voice  —  manv  are  infect. 
Ajax  ia  grown  self-wiUM,  and  bears  his  head 
w  raoh  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
Af  hrosd  AchiUes ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ;  100 
**«es  factaous  feasts;  rails  on  our  state  of 

^  IS  an  Oracle,  and  sets  Thersites, 
A  dare  whose  gaU  ooins  slanders  like  a  mint. 
To  match  OS  in  comparisons  with  dirt, 
To  weaken  and  discredit  onr  exposure,  w 

a«m  rink  soever  rounded  in  with  dancer. 
n|»it.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  caU  it  cow- 
ardice, 


Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war, 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand.  The  still  and  mental  parts,  m 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know  by  mea- 
sure 
Of  their  observant  toil  the  enemies'  weight,  — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger^s  dignity. 
They   call   this   bed-work,    mappexy,   closet- 
war;  aoa 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  nis  hand  that  made  the  en- 
gine, 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution.                     ^    no 
Nest.  Let   this  be  granted,  and   Achilles' 
horse 
B£akes  many  Thetis'  sons.                   [A  tucket. 
Aaam,  What  trumpet  ?  Look,  Menelaus. 
Afen.  From  Troy. 

Enter  Mkrab, 

Agam,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ?     «» 
^ne.  Is  this   great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I 

prayyou  ? 
Agam,  Even  this. 

JEne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 

Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles' 

arm,  wt 

'Fore  all  the  Ghreekish  heads,  which  with  one 

voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 
^ne.  Fair  leave  and  large  security.    How 
may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  &om  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 
Agam,  How  ? 

JEne,  Ay.  »« 

I  ask,  that  1  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  readv  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  Morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phcebus.  no 

Which  is  that  ^od  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 
Agam,  This  Troyan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 
^ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as   debonair,  un- 
arm'd,  »» 

As  hending  angels ;  that 's  their  fame  in  peace. 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have 

galls, 
Qood  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;  and, 

Jove's  accord. 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.   But  peace,  ^neas, 
Peace,  Troyan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  I    **o 
The  worthmess  of  praise  distains  his  worth,  ^ 
H  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise 

forth; 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 
Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself 
.£neas?  mb 

uEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
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Agam,  What 's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

^ne.  Sir,  pardon;  'tis  for  A^menmon's 
ears. 

Agam,  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes 
from  Troy. 

^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper 
him.  MO 

I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear, 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam,  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour. 
That  thou  shalt  know.  Troyan,  he  is  awake,  us 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

^ne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy 

tents, 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 
[The  trumpets  sound. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon^  here  in  Troy    mo 
Aprince  oall'd  Hector,  —  Pnam  is  his  father  — 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu'd  truce 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take^  a  trumiiet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.   Kings,  princes, 

lords  I 
If  there  be  one  amongst  the  fairest  of  Greece  mb 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease, 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his 

peril, 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his 

fear. 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession 
With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,     a^o 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers,  —  to  him  this  chal- 
lenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Troyans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer,  tn 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms, 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call 
Midway  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love. 
If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him  ;  390 

K  none,  he  '11  say  in  Troy  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sunburnt  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.  Even  so  much. 

Agam.   This  shall  be  told  our  lovers.  Lord 


If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind,       ms 
We  left  them  all  at  home.    But  we  are  sol- 
diers; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love  ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be,  m* 

That  one  meets  Hector  ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 
Nest,  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a 
man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd:  he  is  old 

now ; 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me        «» 
I  '11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 
And,  meeting  him,  wiH  tell  him  that  my  lady 


Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.   His  youth  in  flood, 
I  'U  prove  this  truth  with  my  Uiree  dropt  of 
blood.  *• 

^ne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  acareity  of 
youth  I 

Ulyss,  Amen. 

Agam,  Fair  Lord  .^neaa,  let  me  toneh  yoor 
hand: 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you  first.  ** 

Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  yon  go 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ulysses  and  StsUir. 

Ulyss,  Nestor  I  ^ 

Nest,  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss,  I    have  a  young  conception  in  mr 
brain; 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  What  is 't? 

Ulyss,  Thb'tis:  « 

Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots.   The  seeded 

pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  np 
In  rank  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp'd 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  alL 

Nest.  Well,  and  how  ?  « 

Ulyss,  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hec- 
tor sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  inpurpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest,  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  » 
substance,  ^  1 

Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up ;    *  j 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  sm  barren       , 
As  banks  of  Libya,  —  though.  Apollo  know*. 
'T  is  dry  enough,  —  will,  witn  great  speed  frf 

judgement. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose        - 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  tlnak 
you? 

Nest.  Yes,  't  is  most  meet.  Who  may  r^ 
else  oppose 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off, 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though  't  be  a  sportful  w>m- 

bat. 
Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Troyans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate;  and    trust    to  me. 

Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success,       ^        '** 
Althoufifh  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  gooof  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  prioks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  sevn 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  ^ 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.   It  is  suppos'd^ 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  dnnce ; 
And  choice^  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  scmU. 
Makes  merit  her  election,  and  doth  boil,^ 
As  't  were  from  forth  us  all.  a  man  distill''d  *■ 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying. 
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Wliat  heart  from  hence  receives  the  oonqaering 

part, 
To  st««l  a  strong  opinion  to  themselveB  ? 
Wluch  entertain^,  limbe  are  his  instruments, 
In  no  leas  workine  than  are  swords  and  bows  sss 
DirectiTe  by  the  Dmbs. 

Uljfit,  Give  pardon  to  my  speech : 
Therefore  't  is  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  US,  like  merchants,  show  onr  foulest  wares, 
And  tiiink,  perchance,  they  'U  sell ;  if  not,    mo 
The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show, 
3iall  show  the  better.  £>o  not  consent 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  oar  honour  and  our  shame  in  this 
Are  dofe'd  with  two  strange  followers.  aes 

Nat,  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes.  What 

are  they? 
Ulpu.  What  glory  onr  Achilles  shares  from 

Hector, 
Wc^  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  wear  with 

him. 
fiut  he  alreadT  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun  sto 

Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Shoold  he  8cai>e  Hector  fiur.  If  he  were  foil'd, 
Why  th^  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.  No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw         878 
The  sort  to  ^ht  with  Hector ;  among  ourselves 
Gire  him  aDowance  as  tiie  wortbier  man ; 
For  that  wQl^hvsio  the  great  Myrmidon 
Who  broOs  in  loud  apmause,  and  make  hfm 

faU 
Hie  crert  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends.  3m 
H  the  doU  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We  11  dress  him  up  in  voices.  If  he  fail, 
^  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.  But,  hit  or  miss,  m 
Our  projeet^s  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes: 
Ajax  etnnloyM  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 
Nett.  Now,  Ulysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy 

advice; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon.  Oo  we  to  him  straight.        sm 
Two  ears  shall  tame  each  other ;  pride  alone 
Most  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  't  were  their 

bone.  [Exeunt. 

[ACT  II 

Scene  I,  A  part  qfthe  Greek  camp.] 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

AJai.  Thersites! 

Tker.  Agamemnon,  how  if  he  had  boils — 
full,  aQ  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax,  Thersites  I  * 

ihr.  And  those  boils  did  run  ?  Say  so :  did 
not  the  general  run  then?  Were  not  that  a 
Mchyoore? 

Ajax,  Dog  I 

7W.  Then  there  would  come  some  matter 
^^vm  him.  I  see  none  now.  10 

Ajax.  Thoit  bitch-wolTs  son,  canst  thou  not 
War?  Feel,  then.  [Strikes  him, 

Tfier.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou 
ibongrel  beef-witted  lord ! 


Ajax.  Si>eak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven, 
speak.  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness.    i« 

7%er.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and 
holiness ;  but  I  think  thy  horse  will  sooner  con 
an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without 
book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst  tnou  ?  A  red 
murrain  o'  thv  jade's  tricks  1  21 

Ap'ax,  Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther,  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
strik'st  me  thus  ? 

Aj€ue.  The  proclamation  I  ss 

Ther.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not ;  my  fin- 
gers itch.  M 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to 
foot  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee.  I  would 
make  thee  the  loathsom'st  scab  in  Greece. 
[When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou 
strik'st  as  slow  as  another.] 

^'ox.  I  say,  the  proclamation  t  m 

Ther.  Thou  grumDlest  and  railest  every  hour 
on  Achilles,  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his 
greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty, 
ay,  that  thou  bark'st  at  him. 

AJax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther,  Thou  shouldst  strike  him.  40 

Aja^'  CobloafI 

^  7%er.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with 
his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax,  [Beating  him,]  You  whoreson  cur  I 

Ther,  Do,  do.  « 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  I 
Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows;  an  asinego  may  tutor  thee.  Thou 
scurvy  valiant  ass  I  thou  art  here  but  to  thrash 
Troyans ;  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  [m 
among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  barbarian  slave. 
If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel, 
and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  01 
no  bowel^thou  I 

Ajax.  You  dog  I  u 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord  I 

Ajax.  [Beating  htm.]  You  cur  I 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot!  do,  rudeness;  do, 
camel ;  do,  do.  w 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patboclus. 

Achil.  W^,  how  now,  Ajax !  wherefore  do 
you  this?  How  now,  Thersites  I  what's  the 
matter,  man  ? 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achil.  Ay ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Th£r.  Nay,  look  upon  him.  m 

Achil.  Soldo.   What's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Achil.  Well !  why,  I  do  so. 

Ther,  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him; 
for,  whosomever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is 
Ajax.  TO 

A(^iL  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Tlierefore  I  beat  tbee.  '» 

Tker,  Lotlo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit 
he  utters  I  His  evasions  have  ears  thus  long. 
I  have  bobb'd  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat 
my  bones.   I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny. 
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and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part 
of  a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles^  AjaXj  who 
wears  his  wit  in  his  bel^  and  his  guts  m  his 
head,  I '11  tell  yon  what  isay  of  him.  » 

Achil,  What? 

Ther,  I  say,  this  A  jax  — 

[Ajax  qffers  to  beat  Aim.] 

Achil,  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

Ther,  Has  not  so  much  wit —  m 

Achil,  Nay^  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther,  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Achil.  Peace,  fool  I  ^  •» 

Ther,  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but 
the  fool  will  not,  —  he  there,  that  he.  Look 
you  there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damn'd  cur !  I  shall  — 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ?    m 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  for  a  fool's  will 
shame  it. 

Patr.  Gk)od  words,  Thersites. 

Achil.  What 's  the  auarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vue  owl  go  learn  me  the 
tenour  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon 
me.  iM 

Ther,  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serre  nere  voluntary.  «* 

Achil,  Tour  last  service  was  sufferance, 
'twas  not  voluntary;  no  man  is  beaten  vol- 
untarv.  Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you 
as  unaer  an  impress.  vn 

Ther,  E'en  so.  A  great  deal  of  your  wit, 
too,  Ues  in  vour  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars. 
Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock 
out  either  of  your  brains.  He  were  as  good 
crack  a  f QS^  nut  with  no  kernel.  lu 

Achil,  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther.  There 's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor,  whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails 
on  their  toes,  yoke  yon  like  draught-oxen  and 
make  youplough  up  the  war.  ut 

Achil  What,  what? 

Ther.  Tes,  good  sooth.  To  Achilles,  to  A  jax, 
to—  »» 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'T  is  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much 
as  thou  afterwards. 

Patr,  No  more  words,  Thersites  ;  peace  I 

Ther,  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles' 
brach  bids  me,  shall  I  ?  im 

Achil.  There  's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hang'd  like  olodi>oles  ere 
I  come  any  more  to  ^our  tents.  I  will  keep 
where  there  is  wit  stimng  and  leave  the  faction 
of  fools.  ^  [Exit,  m 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaim'd  through 
all  our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will   with   a  trumpet  'twixt  our   tents   and 
Troy  uB 

To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms 
That  hath  a  stonoach;  and  such  a  one  that 

dare 
Maintain  — I    know    not   what;    'tis   trash. 
Farewell. 


Ajax.  Farewell.   Who  shall  answer  him  ? 

Achil.  I  know  not;  'tis  put  to  lottery. 
Otherwise,  i^ 

He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you.  I  will  go  learn  own 
of  it.  [Exn»i. 

[Scene  II.   Troy.  A  room  in  Priam* s  palai'-. 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Pabu,  <ai 
Heusnus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  8pe«clie» 

spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeb. 
**  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else  — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expense* 
Wounds,  triends,  and  what  else  dear  Uutis 

oonsum'd  * 

In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war  — 
Shall  be  struck  off."  Hector,  what  say  yw 

to't? 
Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Grctb 

thani 
As  far  as  touches  my  particular, 
Tet,  dread  Priam,  ^* 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  reachr  to  cry  out,  *'  Who  knows  what 

follows?" 
Than  Hector  is.  The  wound  of  peace  is  nretj. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  oaU'd     ^ 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  seaxdm 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.   Let  Helen  go. 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  tbii 

question,  | 

Every   tithe    soul,    'mongst   many   thoonad 

dismes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  oon- 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ouia,  " 

To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  nor  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten, 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  3rieiding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother !  « 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king 
So  great  as  our  dread  father  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  Will  you  with  oooDten 

sum 
The  oast  proportion  of  his  infinite. 
And  Duckle  m  a  waist  most  f  athomlesa  • 

With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  Fie,  for  godly  Aud^  ! 
Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  t 

reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.  Should  not  oox 

father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reaaooi* 
Because  your  speech  hath  none  that  tells  him 

so?  • 

Tro.  You   are   for   dreams  and   slumbtflk 

brother  priest ; 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.   Here  m 

your  reasons : 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  jom  harm  ; 
You  know  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous,         • 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm. 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenas  beholds 
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A  Oredao  aad  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 

The  TaiT  wines  of  reason  to  his  heels 

And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,        « 

Or  like  a  star  disorb'd  ?  Nay,  if  we  talk  of 

reason, 
Let  'sahut  oar  gates  and  sleep.  Manhood  and 

kononr 
Should  haye  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat 

their  thoughts 
With  this  ciamm*d  reason.  Reason  and  respect 
Mshes  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject.  m 

H(ct.  Brother,  she  is  not  wortn  what  she 
dothoost 
The  holding. 
Tr*.         What  is  aught,  but  as  't  is  valu'd  ? 
nta.  Bat  value    dwells  not  in  particular 
wiU; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
Ab  weQ  wherein  *t  is  precious  of  itself  w 

Aa  is  the  prizer.   *T  is  mad  idolatry 
Tonuke  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
Aju  the  will  dotes  tli^t  is  inclineable 
To  whit  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Withoat  some  image  of  the  affected  merit,     m 

Tro,  I  take  to-<lay  a  wife,  and  my  election 
u  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will. 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
r«o  traded  pilots  *twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Uf  will  and  judgement :  how  may  1  avoid,       « 
Akhooffh  mv  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
rhe  wtfe  I  cnoee  ?  There  can  be  no  evasion 
To  hUaoh  from  this  and   to  stand   firm  by 

honour. 
We  tan  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
Wheo  we  have  soiled  them,  nor  the  remainder 
viands  to 

Wedo  sot  throw  in  unrespective  sieve, 
^«<»aie  we  now  are  full.  It  was  thought  meet 
i  VMihould  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Qreeks. 
^oor  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
[he  iu«  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce 
Aad  did  him  service ;  he  tonch*d  the  ports  de- 
sired, re 
Aad  f or  an  old  aunt  whom  the  Greeks  held 

captive, 
n«  brooght  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 
-^ .   Ireihneas 

Wnnkks  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morn- 
ing, 
^y  keep  we  her?  The  Grecians  keep  our 
aunt.  M 

l^uie  worth  keeping  ?  Why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
^^ove  iirice  hatn  bunch'd  above  a  thousand 

^jod  tom^d  crowned  kings  to  merchants. 
u  you  'U  avouch  *t  was  wisdom  Paris  went  — 
^  yott  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried  **(Jo, 
,        Ito,"  —  M 

Y  foo  H  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize  — 
^  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp\l  your 

hands, 
Aad  cried  **  Inestimable ! "  —  why  do  you  now 
^  vmte  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate, 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did,  m 

Bfttar  the  estimation  which  you  prizM 
Kh'her  than  sea  and  land  ?  O,  theft  most  base. 
That  we  have  storn  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  1 


But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stol'n. 
That  in  their  countr^r  <ud  them  that  disgrace,  w 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cos.   [WithinA  Cry,  Troyans,  cry  ! 

Pri.  Wnat  noise,  what  shnek  is  this  ? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  kiu>w  her 
voice. 

Cos.   [Within.]  Cry,  Troyans  I 

Hect.  It  is  Cassanoia.  100 

Enter  Cassandra  [raving]  with  her  hair  about 
tier  ears. 

Cos,  Cry,  Troyans,  cry  1  Lend  me  ten  thou- 
sand  eves. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hed.  Peace,  sister,  peace ! 

Cos.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
eld, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  can  but  cry,  »» 

Add  to  my  clamour  I  Let  us  pay  betmaes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Troyans,  cry  I  Practise  your  eyes  with 

tearsi 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Dion  stand. 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all.      no 
Cry,  Trovans,  cry  I  A  Helen  and  a  woe  I 
Cry,  cry  I  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go. 

[Exit. 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these 
high  strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  Or  is  your  blood  lu 
So  madly  hot  that  no  duicourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  .Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it,    uo 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because    Cassandra  *s    miad.    Her    brain-sick 

raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  ouarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.  For  my  private  part,    m 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  fdl  Priam's  sons  ; 
And  Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst 

us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels ;    ut 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ?     us 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  vabur. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmitv  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties 
Ajid  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will,  im 

Paris  should  ne  er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri,  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights. 
You  have  the  honey  stillj  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all.  i*^ 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
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The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip^d  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What    treason    were    it    to    tne   ransackM 
queen,  im 

Disgrace  to  your  great  worths  and  shame  to 

me. 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  I  Can  it  be 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bo- 
soms? ^  ^  i« 
There 's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party 
Without  a  heart  to  dare  or  sword  to  draw 
When  Helen  is  defended,  nor  none  so  noble 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd  or  deaUi  unfam'd 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject.  Then,  I  say.      leo 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her  whom,  we  know 

weu. 
The  world^s  large  spaces  cannot  paralleL 
Hect,  Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said 
well. 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz^d,  but  superacially^ ;  not  much      lu 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  reasons  you  alleee  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  nassion  of  distempVed  blood 
Than  to  maike  up  a  free  determination  m 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong,  for  pleasure  and  re- 
venge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.  Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  rend'red  to  their  owners :  now, 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humani^  m 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  If  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 
And  that  great  minds^  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same. 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-<>rd*red  nation      wo 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  rerractory. 
If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king. 
As  it  is  known  she  is^  these  moral  laws 
Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud  iw 

To  have  her  back  returned.  Thus  to  persist 
In  doine  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Hector^s  opin- 
ion 
Is  this  in  wav  of  truth  :  yet  nevertheless. 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you  iw 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still. 
For  't  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 
Upon  ourioint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.   Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our 
design. 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected         tw 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Troyan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.   But,  worthy  Hec- 
tor. 
She  is  a  tneme  of  honour  and  renown, 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds,    «» 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our 

foes, 
And  fame  in  time  to  come  canonize  us ; 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 


So  rich  advantage  of  a  promisM  c^ory 

As  smiles  upon  the  f  orenead  of  tnk  action    » 

For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect,  I  am  youn, 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamns. 
I  have  a  roisting  ohallenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factions  nobles  of  the  Grceks 
Will    strike    amazement    to     their    drowsy 
spirits.  i» 

I  was  advertised  their  great  general  slept. 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept. 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [£u»tf. 

[Sgemb  m.  The  Greek  camp,  Bifort  AdulUi't 
tent,] 

Enter  THEBfiiTBS,  solus, 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites !  What,  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury  I  Shall  the  elephjoi 
Ajax  carry  it  thus  ?  He  beats  me,  and  I  nil  it 
him.  O,  worthy  satisfaction  I  would  it  verp 
otherwise ;  that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  b* 
rail'd  at  me.  *S  foot,  I  'U  learn  to  coojixK  [^ 
and  raise  devils^  l>ut  I  '11  see  sonoM  issue  of  m; 
spiteful  execrations.  Then  there 's  Achflks,  a 
rare  enginer  I  If  Troy  be  not  taken  tall  these 
two  undermine  it,  the  waUs  will  stand  till  t^ 
fall  of  themselves.  O  thou  great  thunder^  ^ 
darter  of  Olympus,  f oreet  that  thou  art  Jot«, 
the  king  of  gods,  and.  Mercury,  lose  all  th«  wr^ 
pentine  craft  of  thy  cadueeus,  if  ye  take  not 
that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  tbem 
that  they  have,  which  short-armM  ignoramw  [^ 
itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce*  it  wiH  sot 
in  circumvention  deliver  a  fl^  from  aq»idiiT, 
without  drawing  their  massy  irons  and  cuttisg 
the  web!  After  this,  the  vengeance  on  t^c 
whole  camp  I  or  rather,  the  [Neapolitan]  boae- 
ache  I  for  that,  me  thinks,  is  the  curse  de-  [^ 
pendent  on  those  that  war  tor  a  plaoket«  I  hs?* 
said  my  prayers,  and  devil  £nvy  say  Am«fi> 
What  no !  my  Lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Pair.  Who's  there?  Thersites  I  GoodTbf^ 
sites,  come  in  and  rail.  * 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  rememb'red  a  p)t 
counterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipp'd  oat 
of  my  contemplation.  But  it  is  no  matter ;  U>r 
self  upon  thjrself  !  The  common  curse  of  man* 
kind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  f> 
revenue !  Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  totor,  ami 
discipline  come  not  near  thee !  Let  thy  Uood 
be  tny  direction  till  thy  death,  then  if  thf^ 
that  lays  thee  out  says  thou  art  a  fair  costc 
I  'U  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon  't  she  never  1^ 
shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen.  Where '• 
Achilles  ? 

Pair.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  Wast  tlioti  in 
praver  ? 

Ther.  Ay ;  the  heavens  hear  me  !  « 

[Pair.   Amen.] 

Enter  AcHUiLES. 

Achii.  Who 'a  there? 

Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

Achil.  Where,    where?    Art    thou   oomt? 
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Whj,  my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou 
not  serr'd  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many 
meals  ?  Come,  what 's  Agamenmon  ?  m 

Thtr.  Thy  commander.  Achilles.  Then  tell 
me,  Patroclus,  what 's  Acnilles  ? 

Fair.  Thy  lord,  Thersites,  Then  tell  me,  I 
pwnr  thee,  what 's  thyself  ?  so 

Tker.  Thyknower.Patroclns.  Then  tell  me, 
PatTodosjwhat  art  thou  ? 

Pair.  Thou  mayst  tell  that  know'st. 

Adul.  0,  tell,  telL  m 

Ther,  I  'U  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga- 
memnon commands  Achilles;  Achillea  is  my 
M:  lam  Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus 
is  a  fool. 

Pair,  You  rascal  I 

Ther.  Peace,  fool !  I  have  not  done.  so 

Ackil,  He  is  a  priyileg'd  man.  Proceed, 
TUenitee. 

Ther.  Agamunnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a 
M ;  Thermites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid, 
PatYocbi  isa  fooL  ^  « 

Ackil.  Deriye  this  ;^  come. 

Ihr.  Anmemnon  is  a  fool  to  ofPer  to  com- 
mand Aehules ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  com- 
maoded  of  Agamemnon  ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to 
8«rre  inch  a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  posi- 
tiTe.  TO 

Pair.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Enter  Agameacnon,  Ulysses,  Nestob,  Dio- 
iiKDES,  Ajax,  and  Calchas. 

Tbgr,  Make  that  demand  of  the  Creator; 
it  suffices  me  thou  art.  Look  yon,  who  comes 
hoe? 

Ackii.  Patroclus,  I 'U  speak  with  nobody. 
Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  [Exit,  n 

Tker.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling, 
and  mch  knayery !  All  the  argument  is  a 
<^Qekold  and  a  whore ;  a  eood  quarrel  to  draw 
t^nlons  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon. 
Nov,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject,  and  war 
tad leeheiTconf ound  all !  [Exit.]  m 

jfom.  Where  is  Achillea  ? 

Pair.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill  disposed,  my 
lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are 
here.  m 

He  shent  our  messengers,  and  we  lay  by 
y^  appertainments,  visiting  of  him. 
U%  hun  he  told  so,  lest  percnance  he  think 
We  dare  not  more  the  question  of  our  place,  » 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Potr,  I  shall  so  say  to  him. 

Ulp$$.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
tent: 
He  is  not  sick.  w 

Ajai,  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart. 
Ton  may  call  it  mebmchol^,  if  you  wiU  favour 
toe  man,  but,by  my  head,  it  is  pride  ;  but  why, 
'ny?  Let  him  show  us  the  cause.  A  wora, 
Oijr  lord.  [TcJces  Agamemnon  aside.]  »7 

»V«I.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at 
him? 

Hyii.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from 
kim,  100 


Nest.  Who,  Thersites  ? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he 
have  lost  his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that 
has  his  argument,  Achilles.  m 

Nest.  All  the  better :  their  fraction  is  more 
our  wish  than  their  taction.  But  it  was  a 
strong  comnosure  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amit^  that  wisdom  knits  not, 
folly  may  easily  untie. 

Re-enter  Patboclus. 

Here  comes  Patroclus.  m 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none 
for  courtesy.  His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity, 
not  for  flexure.  ha 

Pair.  Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorry 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness  and  this  noble  state 
To  call  upon  him.  He  hopes  it  is  no  other 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  120 
An  after-dinner^s  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  an- 
swers; 
But  his  evasion,  wingM  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions.  im 

Much  attribute  he  hathj  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  Imn ;  yet  all  his  virtues. 
Not  virtuously  of  his  own  part  beheld, 
Do  in  our  ejres  be^rin  to  lose  their  gloss. 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.  Go  and  tell  him      im 
We  came  to  speak  with  him ;  and  you  shall  not 

sin 
If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud 
And  under-honest,  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgement ;  and  wordiier 

than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savagpe  strangeness  he  puts  on,  us 
Disguise  the  holy  streng^  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance  j  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lines,  his  ebbs,  his  flows^  as  if      u» 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.   Gt>  tell  him  this,  and  add. 
That  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much. 
We  ^11  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report : 
**  Brin^  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war."  1*5 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant.  Tell  him  so. 

Pair.    I  aJiall;   and  bring  his  answer  pre- 
sently. [Exit.] 

Agam.   Li  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satis- 
fied; 
We  come  to  speak  with  him.  Ulysses,  enter 
you.  [Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ?       isi 

Agam.   No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

j:ijax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think  he 
thinKs  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question.  »5s 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and 
say  he  is  ? 
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Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  yoo  are  as  strong, 
as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more 
gentle,  and  altoeetner  more  tractable.  i«> 

Ajax.  Why  shoald  a  man  be  proud  ?  How 
doth  pridegrow  ?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Agam,  i  our  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax.  and 
your  virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  ^roud  eats 
up  himself.  Pride  is  his  own  glass,  ms  own  [iw 
trumpet,  his  own  chronicle;  and  whatever 
praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed 
in  the  praise. 

Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads.  I'o 

Ne*t.  [Aside.]  Yet  he  loves  himself.  Is 't  not 
strange  ? 

Ulyss.   Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-mor- 
row. 

Agam.  What 's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulyss.  ^  He  doth  rely  on  none. 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any,  "« 

In  will  peculiar  and  in  self -admission.^ 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not  upon  our  fair  request 
Untent  hisperson  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Uiyss.   Tnings  small  as  nothing,  for  request^s 
sake  only, 
He  makes  important.    Possessed  he  is  with 
greatness,  .  .       **° 

And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath.   Imaging  wrath 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  dis- 
course 
That  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts 
KingdomM  AchiUes  in  commotion  rages         im 
And  batters  'gainst  itself.  What  should  I  say  ? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens 

of  it 
Cry  **  No  recovery." 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  ^o  to  him. 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  m  his  tent. 
'T  is  said  ne  holds  you  well,  and  will  be  led  im 
At  your  request  a  uttle  from  himself. 

Ulyss.   O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so  I 
We  'U  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles.  Shall  the  proud 

lord 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam  im 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,  save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself,  shall  he  be  worshipped 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord  too 
Most  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquired ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assnbjugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles'  is, 
Bv  groing  to  Achilles. 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride       «« 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  ne  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  bim  !  Jupiter  forbid. 
And  say  in  thunder,  *'  Achilles  go  to  him." 

Nest.   [Aside  to  Dio.]  O,  this  is  well.  He 
rubs  the  vein  of  him.  no 

Dio.   [Aside  to  Nest.]  And  how  his  silenoe 
drinks  up  this  applause  ! 


Ajax.  U I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
I  '11  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 

Aqam,   O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  'a  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  phenc 
his  pride.  -^ 

Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  npot 
our  quarreL 

Aiax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow  t 

Nest.  How  he  aescribes  himself ! 

Aiax.   Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?  » 

ulyss.  The  raven  chides  blackness. 

Ajax.  I  'U  let  his  humours  blood. 

Aaam.  He  will  be  the  physioiAn  that  shooU 
be  the  patient. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind,  —      « 

Ulyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 

Ajax.  'A  should  not  bear  it  so,  'a  should  eat 
swords  first.  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nest.  An  't  would,  you  'd  carry  half. 

Ulyss.   'A  would  have  ten  shares.  » 

Ajojc.  I  will  knead  him;  I'll  make  bin 
supple. 

i^est.  He's  not  yet  through  warm.  Forcv 
him  with  pnuses ;  pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  tmbi- 
tion  is  dry. 

Ulyss.  \To  Aaam.]  My  lord,  you  feed  too 
much  on  this  dislike.  ^ 

Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio,  You    must   prepare   to   fight  witbost 
Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  dot^ 
him  hann. 
Here  is  a  man  —  but 't  is  before  his  face ;      ** 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  bo  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  aa  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.   Know    the   whole   world,  he   is  a* 
valiant. 

Ajax.^  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thn 
with  us  I 
Would  he  were  a  Troyan  !  f 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now,  — 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud,  — 

Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise,  — 

Ulyss,  Ay,  or  surly  borne, — 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  I  •» 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  tlioa  art  of 
sweet  composure. 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee 

suck  ; 
Fam'd  be  thv  tutor,  and  thy  rarts  of  uatme 
Thrice  f am'd,  beyond  all  eruoition ; 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight,      ^ 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half  ;  and,  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  ^M 
To  sinewy  Ajax.   I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdoin. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  oufi- 
fines  w 

Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts.  Here^sNeeu^r 
Instructed  b^  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise  : 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax' and  your  brain  so  tempco^d.  ^ 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 
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Ajai,  Shall  I  oall  you  father  ? 

tlyu»  Ay,  my  spod  son. 

Dvo,  Be  rul*d  by  him.  Lord  Ajax. 

Vlyu,  There  is  no  tarrying  here ;  the  hart 
AdiiUce 
Keeps  thicket.  Please  it  onr  great  general     sto 
To  oJl  together  all  his  state  of  war. 
Fresh  kings  are  oome  to  Tror  ;  to-morrow 
We  moat  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast ; 
And  here  ^s  a  lord,  —  come  luiights  from  east 

to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall   cope  the 

best.  STB 

ioom.  Qo  we  to  council.  Let  Achilles  sleep : 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 

draw  deep.  [Exeunt. 

[ACT  III 
SciNK  L   Troy.  Priam's  palace,] 

^we  towds  within.  Enter  PA2n>ABUS  and  a 
Sebvant. 

Pan,  Friend,  yon  !  pray  you,  a  word.  Do  not 
ywi  follow  the  young  Lord  Faris  ? 
ii*r9.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 
Pas.  Yon  depend  upon  nim,  I  mean  ? 
^rr.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord.  s 

ran.  Ton  depena  upon  a  noble  gentleman ; 
1  oatuA  needs  praise  him. 
^.  The  lord  be  praised  ! 
\an.  You  know  me,  do  you  not ? 
^.  Futh,  sir,  superficially.  lo 

Pas.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the 
Lord  Psndarus. 

•V».  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  bet- 
ter. 
^M.  I  do  desire  it. 

^.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.  m 

Pan.  Grace!  Not  soLfriend.  Honour  and 
»o™Jp  ire  my  titles.   What  music  is  this  ? 
.  sar.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir.  It  is  music 
mrarts.  m 

^as.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 
J»TJ.  WhoUy,  air. 
Pan,  Whoplay  they  to? 
'Vp.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 
P««.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ?  «» 

<W.  At  mine,  sir,  ana    theirs   that  loye 
ttiwic. 
Pa».  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 
'^.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 
Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another. 
1  am  too  courtly  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At 
S^  »»Qwe«t  ao  these  men  play  ?  »i 

Jwj,  That 's  to 't  indeed,  sir.  Marry,  sir,  at 
^  request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who 's  there  in 
P'WA ;  with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart- 
■to  «f  beauty,  love*s  invisible  soul.  m 

Paa,  Who?   My  cousin  Cressida  ? 
^Wr.  No,  air,  Helen.   Could  you  not  find  out 
■a;  by  her  attribute  ?  » 

' ««.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast 
*^  "«en  the  Lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak 
»Jth  Paris  from  the  Prince  Troilus.  I  will  make 
k  cuiDplimental  assault  upon  him,  for  my  busi- 
**«  seethes.  u 


8erv,  Sodden  business  I  There  's  a  stewM 
phrase  indeed ! 

J^n^er  Pabis  and  Helen  [attended]. 

Pan,  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this 
fair  company  I  Fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure, 
fairly  guide  them,  especially  to  yon,  fair 
queen  !   Fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  !     m 

Helen,  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  tair  words. 

Pan,  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet 
queen.  Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken 
music.  5s 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin,  and,  by  my 
life,  yon  shall^  make  it  whole  again ;  von  shall 
niece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  periormance. 
Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony.  m 

Pan,  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen,  O,  sir,  — 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very 
rude.  M 

Par,  Well  said,  my  lord  I  Well,  you  say  so 
in  fits. 

Pa  n .  I  have  business  to  my  lord ,  dear  queen. 
Mylord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out. 
We  'U  hear  you  sing,  certainly.  m 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant 
with  me.  But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord  :  my  dear 
lord  and  most  esteemed  fnend,  your  brother 
Troilns,  —  to 

Helen.  My  Lord  Pandarus,  honey-sweet 
lord,  — 

Pan,  Qo  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to :  —  commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you,  —  7* 

Helen,  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  mel- 
ody. If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head ! 

Pan,  Sweet  gueen,  sweet  queen  f  That 's  a 
sweet  queen,  i*  faith. 

Helen,  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a 
sour  offence.  m 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ; 
that  shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay.  I  care  not 
for  such  words ;  no,  no.  And,  my  lord,  he  de- 
sires you,  that  if  the  King  call  for  him  at  sup- 
per, you  will  make  his  excuse.  w 

Helen.  My  Lord  Pandarus,  — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen,  my  very 
very  sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit 's  in  hand  ?  Where  sups 
he  to-night  ?  w 

Helen.  Nay,  but,  my  lord,  — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ?  My  cou- 
sin will  fall  out  with  you. 

Helen.  You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

Par.  [I'll  lay  my  lifa,]  with  my  disposer 
Cressida.  •« 

Pan.  No,  no ;  no  such  matter ;  you  are  wide. 
Corae,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I  '11  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you 
sayCressida?  No,  your  poor  disposer 's  sick,  m 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spy?  Come, 
give  rae  an  instrument.   Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.   Why,  this  is  kindly  done.  ^      i«» 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a 
thing  you  have,  sweet  queen. 
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Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be 
not  my  Lord  Paris. 

Pan,  ^  He  I  no,  she  ^U  none  of  him.  They  two 
are  twain.  ^  ni 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may 
make  them  three. 

Pan,  Come,  come,  I  *11  hear  no  more  of  this ; 
I  'U  sing  yon  a  song  now.  us 

Helen,  Ay,  ay,  prithee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  mist  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan,  Av,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen,  Let  thv  song  oe  love.  This  love  will 
undo  us  all.  O  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid !  120 

Pan,  Love  I  ay,  that  it  shall,  1*  faith. 

Par,  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 
love. 

Pan,  Jn  good  troth,  it  begins  so.        [Sings.] 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more  I 

For,  O,  love's  bow  ia« 

Shoots  buck  and  doe. 

The  shaft  confounds 

Not  that  it  wounds, 
But  tickles  still  the  sore.  t«> 

These  lovers  cry  Oh !  ho !  they  die  I 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh  I  ho  I  to  ha  I  ha  I  he  I 

So,  dying,  love  lives  still. 
Oh !  ho  I  a  while,  but  ha  I  ha !  ha  I  us 

Oh  !  ho  1  groans  out  for  ha  !  ha  I  ha ! 

Heigh-ho ! 

Helen,  Li  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  tne 
nose.  ^^ 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love,  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds, 
and  hot  aeeds  is  love.  ^  im 

Pan,  Is  this  the  generation  of  love,  —  hot 
blood,  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds?  Why, 
they  are  vipers.  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ? 
Sweet  lord,  who 's  a-field  to-day  ?  m 

Par,  Hector.  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor, 
and  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy.  I  would  fain 
have  arm'd  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not 
have  it  so.  How  chance  my  brother  Troilus 
went  not  ?  ^  i« 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something.  You 
know  all,  Lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.  I  long  to 
hear  how  they  sped  to-day.  x  on  'U  remember 
your  brother's  excuse  ?  «6 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.   Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.   Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  iw 

[Exit.]  Sound  a  retreat. 

Par.  They're  come  from  field.    Let  us  to 
Priam's  hall. 
To  greet  the  warriors.  Sweet  Helen,  I  must 

woo  you 
To    help    unarm    our    Hector.    His  stubborn 

buckles, 
With    these    your   white    enchanting    fingers 

touch'd. 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  **dge  of  steel       im 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews.  You  shall  do  more 


Than   all   the    island   kings,  —  disarm  great 
Hector. 
Helen,  'TwiU  make  ua  proud  to  be  his  K^ 
vant,  Paris; 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have,  i^ 
Yea«  overshines  ourself . 
[Par.]  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee. 

[ExewiL 

[Scene  IL     The  same.    Pandarus* s  orekard. 
Enter  PAia>AKUs  and  Troilus^s  Boy  [meetiitgi 

Pan,  How  now!  where 's  thy  master?  At 
my  cousin  Cressida's  ? 

!&oy.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  ooedixt 
him  uiither. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Pan,  O,  here  he  comes.  How  now,  hoiw 
now!  » 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off .  [Exit  Btf/.] 

Pan,  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus.  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  !• 
Staying:  for  waftage.  O,  be  thou  my  Charan, 
Ana  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  &aiii 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily-beds 
Propoe'd  for  the  deserver !  O  gentle  Pandarna. 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painwl 
win^,  » 

And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i'  the  orchard,  I'U  hrii^ 
her  straight.  \Exti. 

Tro.  lam   giddy;    expectation  whirls  ine 
round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  ^ 

That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watery  palates  taste  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectar?  Death,  I  fear  me. 
Swooning  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle,  potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetnca 
For  the  capacity  of  nay  ruder  powers.  * 

I  fear  it  much  ;  and  Ido  fear  besides 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys. 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  chai^  on  neaps 
The  enemy  fljring.  * 

Reenter  Pxsdarvs. 

Pan.  She 's  making  her  ready,  she  11  come 
straight.  You  must  be  witty  now.  She  doei  to 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  tf  ^e 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite.  I  'U  fetch  her.  It 
is  the  prettiest  villain ;  she  fetches  her  breath 
so  short  as  a  new-ta'en  s]>arrow.  [Exit.   • 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my 
bosom. 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse. 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering       • 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Re-enter  Paxdarus  with  Cressiz>a. 

Pan.    Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush? 

Shame 's  a  babv.  Here  she  is  now  ;  swear  the 

oaths  now  to  her  that  you  have  sworn  to  mt*. 

[Cressida  draws   backward.]    What,   are  you 
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eone  spin  ?  Yon  must  be  watched  ere  you  [m 
w  nude  tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways, 
come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  backward,  we  ^11 

fat  yoa  i*  the  fills.  Why  do  you  not  speak  to 
erf  Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  see 
your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you 
are  to  offend  daylight  I  An  't  were  dark,  [so 
yoa'd  dose  sooner.  So,  so;  rub  on,  and  kiss 
the  nuBtress.  How  now  I  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  I 
Build  there,  carpenter  ;  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay, 
TOO  shall  fight  your  hearts  out  ere  I  part  you. 
Tlie  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i' 
the  riTer.  Go  to,  eo  to.  « 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan,  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds ; 
hot  gke  'U  bereave  you  o*  the  deeds  too,  if  ^e 
call  your  actiyitv  in  question.  What,  billing  [m 
Affsin?  Here's  *  In  witness  whereof  the  parties 
interchangeably  "  —  Come  in,  come  in.  1  'U  go 
get  •  fire.  ^  [ExS,] 

Oru,  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro,  0  Creesida,  how  often  haye  I  wishM  me 
thi»f  M 

^  Cinji.  Wished,  my  lord  I  The  gods  grant,  — 
OmyJordI 

Tn,  What  should  theygrant?  What  makes 
that  pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg 
mit»  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our 
lovf?  n 

Crei.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears 
haveey«, 

Trti.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins  ;  they 
ne?w«je  truly.  n 

Cm,  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads, 
fiwfa  wrfer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling 
^wnt  fear.  To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the 
»wie.  T» 

11  fj*  ^i  ^**  ™y  ^**^7  apprehend  no  fear.  In 
ul  Cupid's  pageant  tnere  is  presented  no  mon- 
ster. 

Cm,  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

m.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings,  when 
»«  TOW  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks, 
**«>•  timers ;  tninkin^  it  harder  for  our  mis- 
*"«  to  devise  imposition  enough  than  for  us  [« 
to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the 
niowtraoeity  m  love,  lady,  that  the  will  is  in- 
&ut«  and  the  execution  oonfin'd,  that  the  desire 
B  boondlees  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit.  •<> 

CVm.  They  say  all  lovers  swear  more  per- 
tonnaDce  than  tney  are  able,  and  yet  reserve 
M  aUIity  that  they  never  perform,  vowing 
?M*»  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharg- 
mj  leai  than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that 
MT^  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  hares,  are 
ther  not  monsters?  •• 

pjfo.  Are  there  such?  Such  are  not  we. 
*™i{e  OS  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove, 
^head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it.  No 
Wrfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in 
tr'**ot ;  we  will  not  name  desert  before  his  [100 
{«lh,  and,  being  bom,  his  addition  shall  be 
j«n»ble.  Pew  words  to  fair  faith.  Troilus  shall 
■J  roch  to  Creasid  as  what  envy  can  say  worst 
»**U  be  a  mook  for  his  truth,  and  what  truth 
*»  «peak  truest  not  truer  than  Troilus.  v» 
tre*.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 


Reenter  Pakdakus. 

Pan,  What,  blushing  still?  Have  you  not 
done  talking  yet  ? 

Cres,  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I 
dedicate  to  you.  xxi 

Pan,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a 
boy  of  you,  you  '11  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my 
lord ;  u  he  ninch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro,  You  know  now  your  hostages:  your 
uncle's  word  and  my  firm  faith.  ti« 

Pan,  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too. 
Our  kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are 
wooed,  they  are  constant  being  won.  They  are 
burs,  I  can  tell  yon ;  they  'U  stick  where  they 
are  thrown.  uo 

Ores,   Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings 
me  heart. 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  manyweary  months. 

Tro,   Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to 
win? 

Ores,  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my 
lord.  iM 

With  the  nrst  glance  that  ever — pardon  me  — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now  ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it.  In  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were   like  unbridled   children, 
grown  130 

Too  headstrong  for  their  mother.  See,  we  fools  1 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  Who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  1  wish'd  myself  a  man,  im 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.    Sweet,  bid  me   hold  my 

toujgue, 
For  in  this  rapture  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.  See,  see,  your  silence. 
Cunning    in   dumbness,  from    my   weakness 
draws  140 

My  soul  of  counsel  from  me  I  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro,  And  shall,  albeit   sweet  music  issues 
thence. 

Pan,   Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Ores,   'i&j  lord,   I  do  beseech  you,  pardon 
me; 
'T  was  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss.     i« 
I  am  asham'a.  O  heavens  I  what  have  I  done  ? 
For  this  time  will  I  take  nay  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro,  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  I 

Pan.  Leave  I  An  you  take  leave  till  to-mor- 
row morning,  —  »«o 

Ores,   Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.   What  ofPends  you,  lady  ? 

Ores,  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Ores,   Let  me  gfo  and  try. 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  yon  ;  iw 

But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  wiU  leave 
To  be  another's  fool.  Where  is  my  wit  ? 
I  would  be  gone.   I  speak  I  know  not  what. 

Tro.  Well  know  tney  what  they  speak  that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Ores.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  shew  more  craft 
than  love,  »« 
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And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts.  But  you  are  wise, 
Or  else  you  love  not.  for  to  he  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man^s  mignt;  that  dwells  with  gods 
ahove. 

Tro,  O  that  I  thought  it  could  he  in  a  wo- 
man —  IM 
As,  if  it  can,  I  wiU  nresume  in  you  — 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love, 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 
Outliving  heauties  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doui  renew  swifter  than  hlood  decays !  I'o 
Or  that  persuasion  could  hut  thus  convince 

me 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  he  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnowM  purity  in  love. 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  But,  alas  I  ^n 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplici^. 
And  simpler  than  the  inf anov  of  truth. 

Cre$.  In  that  I  'U  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O  virtuous  fight. 

When  rieht  with  right  wars  who  shall  he  most 

right  I 
True  swains  in  love  shall  in  the  world  to  come 
Approve  their  truths  hy  Troilus.  When  their 
rhymes,  »« 

Full  of  protest,  of  oath  and  big  compare. 
Wants  similes,  truth  tirM  with  iteration, 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  dav,  as  turtle  to  her  mate,  i» 

As  iron  to  aaamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre. 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
As  truth^s  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 
"As  true   as    Troilus"  shall  crown  up  the 

verse. 
And  sanoti^  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be  I 

If  I  be  f alse^  or  swerve  a  hair  from  trutn,       m 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones    of 

Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallowM  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated   im 
To  dusty  nothing,  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood  I   When  they  Ve  said  as 

false 
As  air,  as  water,  as  wind,  as  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf,  mo 

Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stei>dame  to  her  son, 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  false- 
hood, 
"  As  false  as  Cressid."  sot 

Pan.  6k>  to,  a  bargain  made ;  seal  it,  seal  it, 
I'll  be  the  witness.  Here  I  hold  your  hand, 
here  my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one 
to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to 
bring  vou  together,  let  aU  pitiful  goers-between 
be  called  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name ; 
call  them  all  Pandars.  Let  all  constant  men 
be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  [no 
all  brokers-between  Pandars  I  Say,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Cres.  Amen.  si« 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber,  whose  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak 


of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  detU. 
Away  I 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidwn  k«t« 
Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear !  »• 

[ScfEKE  in.   Th€  Greek  camp.    Before  thi\M 
of  Achilles.] 

Enter  Aoamemnon.  Ulysses,  DiOKEPr*. 
Nestor,  [Ajax,]  Memelaus,  and  CALcai^ 
Flourish. 

Cai.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  1  hire 

done  you, 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  ni«  aM 
To  call  for  recompense.  Appear  it  to  yoor 

mind 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  thingi  to 

love, 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  potseeem,    » 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name,  expos  d  myself, 
From  certain  and  possees'd  conveniences, 
To  doubtful  fortunes,  sequestering  from  me  Jl 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  ooiiditi(i& 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ;  ^ 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  beoome 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unaoqnaiiitcJ' 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit 
Out  of  those  many  regist'red  in  promise,      * 
Which,  you  say,  five  to  come  in  my  behalf. 
Agam.  What  wouldst  thou  of  iis,TropB? 

Make  demand. 
Col,  You  have  a  Troyan   prisoner,  eaBM 

Antonor, 
Yesterday  took ;  Troy  holds  him  verv  d«ar. 
Oft  have  you  —  of  ton  have  you  thanfcs  tlwtr 

fore  —  ^  " 

Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchangv. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  deiu'd ;  but  this  An- 

tenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  alack, 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  alinost  ' 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priuo, 
In  change  of  him.    Let  him  be  sent,  gre»t 

pnnces. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  hex  pr*" 

sence 
Shall  quito  strike  off  all  service  I  have  don^ 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam,  Let  Diomedea  bear  himj 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchsi  sktU 

have  » 

What  he  requests  of  us.  Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange ; 
Withal  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-morrov 
Be  answer' a  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  reath.  * 
Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  H  b  a  W- 

den 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Exeunt  Diomedes  [and  Caldml 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patrocxus,  and  stand  i'« 
[the  doer  of]  their  tent. 

TJlyss,  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  bs 
tent. 
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Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangelv  by  hinif 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and,  prinoee  all,  «o 

Lay  negligent  ana  loose  r^rard  upon  mm. 
I  irili  come  laat.   'T  is  like  he  *11  qneation  me 
Why  raeh  nonlausiTe  eyes  are  bent  on  him. 
If  80, 1  have  aerision  medicinable 
To  nae  between   yoor   strangeness   and    his 
pride,  4H 

Which  his  own  will  shall  haye  desire  to  drink. 
It  maj  do  good  ;  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  ihow  itself  but  pride,  for  supple  knees 
Feed  aRonnce  ana  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Agam,  We  '11  execute  your  purpose,  and  put 
on  no 

A  fonn  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along. 
So  do  each  lord,  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  elie  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him 

more 
Than  ii  not  looked  on.  I  will  lead  the  way. 
AckU.  What  comes  the  general    to  speak 
with  me  ?  ^  k 

iOQ  knov  my  mind,  1 11  fight  no  more  'gainst 
Troy. 
Agam.  What    says   Achilles  ?     Would   he 

an^t  with  us  ? 
Aert.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the 

irenend? 
AcO.  No. 

iV««.  Nothing,  my  lord.  «o 

Ag<M,  The  better. 

[Exeunt  Aaamemnon  and  Nestor.] 
AtkU.  Qooa  day,  gooa  day. 
Men,  How  do  you  ?  How  do  vou  ?       [Exit.] 
Adit.  What,  does  the  cuckold  soom  me  ? 
Ajta.  How  now,  Patroclna  1  « 

AcW.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 


Amx,  Ha? 

AM. 

Ami, 

m. 


Good  morrow. 


poc  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.        [Eocxt. 
'cW.  What   mean  these  fellows?    Know 
they  not  Achilles?  to 

*^,  They  pass  by  strangely.  They  were 
naed  to  bend. 
To  lend  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles, 
To  eome  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep 
To  holT  altars. 

Am.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

^n  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with 
^     fortune,  '» 

Mmt  fan  out  with  men  too.  What  the  de- 

dined  is 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others 
Ai  feel  hi  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butter- 

flies, 
Mow  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  sum- 
.   .  nwPi 

*M  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man,  so 

flath  any  honour,  but  honour  d  for  those  hon- 

^t  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and 

-^   faronr^  — 

0^  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 

^''^hieh  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  stand- 

^  lore  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too,  « 
j^  one  phick  down  another  and  together 
^la  befall.  But  His  not  so  with  me; 


Fortune  and  I  are  friends.  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Saye  these  men's  looks;  who  do,  methinks, 
find  out  M 

Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  behold- 
ing 
As  they  nave  often  giyen.  Here  is  Ulysses ; 
I  'U  interrupt  his  reading. 
How  now,  Ulysses  1 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis*  son  I 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss,  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me:    "That  man,    how    dearly  ever 

parted,  m 

How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in. 

Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  wnich  he 

hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
Ab  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others         100 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver." 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
nPo  others*  eyes ;  nor  doth  the  eye  itself,       105 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself,] 
Not  going  from  itself ;  but  eye  to  eye  opposed 
Salutes  each  other  wiui  each  other's  form ; 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travell'd  and  is  mirror'd  there      no 
Where  it  may  see  itself.  This  is  not  strange  at 
all. 

Xllyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  — 
It  is  familiar,^ —  but  at  the  author's  drift ; 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything,  lu 

(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consist- 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others ; 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  the  applause 
Where  they're  extended;  who,  like  an  arch, 
reveroerate  i«o 

The  voice  again,  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back  ^ 
His  figure  and  his  heat.  I  was  much  wrapt  in 

this; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax.  i>b 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  I  A  very  horse, 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.  Nature,  what 

things  there  are 
Most  abject  in  reprard  and  dear  in  use  I 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem 
And   poor  in  worth!  Now  shall  we  see  to- 
morrow —  '3" 
An  act  that  very  chance   doth  throw  upon 

him  — 
Ajax  renown'd.  O  heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  otiiers  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  I      us 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  1— why,  even  al- 
ready 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
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As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector ^s  breast  uo 
And  sreat  Troy  shrieking. 

Acnil,  I  do  belieTe  it ;  for  they  passM  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word  nor  look.  What,  are  my  deeds  for- 
got? 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 

back,  i« 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sizea  monster  of  ingratitudes. 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are 

devonrM 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord,  uo 

Keeps  honour  bright ;  to  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In   monumental  mockery.  Take  the   instant 

way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast.   Keep  then  the 

path  I  las 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons 
That  one  by^  one  pursue.   If  you  rive  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  torthrignt, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by 
And  leave  you  hindmost ;  im 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  f all'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O^er-rnn  and  trampled  on.  Then  what  they  do 

in  present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  overtop 

jours: 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  iw 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 

hand^ 
And  with  his  arms  outstretchM,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer.  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  O,  let  not  vir- 
tue seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  in> 

For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birtn,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 

kin,  in 

That  all,  with    one  consent,  praise  new-bom 

gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 

past. 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object,    iw 
Then  marvel  not,  thou   great  and  complete 

man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajaz ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye 
Than  what  not  stirs.  The  cry  went  once  on 

thee, 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again,        iw 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive 
And  case  thj  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in    these  fields  of 

late, 
Made    emulous    missions    'mongst    the    gods 

themselves  iw 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 


Of  this  my  privacy 
But  Against  your  priracr 


Achil. 
I  have  strong  reasons. 
Ulysi,  ^         .       . 

j   The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  berou»l. 
'T  is  known,  Achilles,  that  yon  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam^s  daughters. 
Achil.  Hal  knovtf 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ?  t 

The  providence  that  ^s  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus*  gold. 
Finds  bottom  in  the  unoomprehensive  dwpi*^ 
Keeps  place  with  thought  and  almost,  lik«  d< 

gods. 
Do  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles.    > 
There  is  a  mysterv — with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle  —  in  the  soul  of  8tat« ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  ezpreesure  to. 
All  the  commerce  that  yon  have  had  witblro^ 
As  perfectly  is  ours  as  yours,  my  lord ;         »• 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much 
To  throw  down  Hector  than  Polyxena. 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pjrrrhus  now  at  hmt 
When  Fame  shall   in  our  island  sound  her 

trump,  ^  *• 

And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sins. 
"  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win. 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  hinL* 
Farewell,  my  lora  :  I  as  your  lover  speak. 
The  fool  slides  oW  the  ice  that  yon  skonU 

break.  [Exit:  ^ 

Patr.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  moti 

you. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.   I  stand  condenm*d  for  tlus^ 
They  think  my  little  stomach  to  the  war      ^ 
And  your  great  love  to  me  restrains  you  Aa&. 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  we^ik  wanue 

Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fuU 
And.  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  maa«. 
Be  snook  to  air. 
AchiL  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hsctcir^ 

Patr.  Ay,  and  perhaps  receive  much  how 

by  him.  ' 

Achil.  1  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gored. 

J^atr.  ^  O,  then,  beware ' 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  gfive  tb»a- 

selves. 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary  ^ 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  son. 
AchiL   Qo  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  FatTt*- 

clus. 
I  '11  send  the  fool  to  Ajaz  and  desire  him      ^ 
To  invite  the  Troyan  lords  after  the  oomltft  ^ 
To  see  us  here,  unarm'd.  I  have  a  woman's 

lon^g. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace* 

Enter  Thermites. 

To  talk  with  him  and  to  behold  his  visage,    >* 
Even  to  my  full  of  view,  —  A  labour  aav  d  I 
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Ther.  A  wonder ! 

AM,  What? 

7W.  Ajftxgoes  up  and  down  the  field,  aak- 
Bf  f or  hhrnieli.  ms 

AM,  How  so? 

ThtT,  He  mnst  fight  singly  to-znorrow  with 
Hector,  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an 
henHeal  ondgelling  that  he  rayea  in  saying 
oothioz. 

AM.  How  can  that  be  ?  uo 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a 
PMooek,  — a  stride  and  a  stand;  ruminates 
like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithxnetio  but  her 
brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning ;  bites  his  lip 
with  s  politio  regard,  as  who  should  say  there 
««r«  vit  in  his  head,  an  *t  would  out ;  and  [w 
to  there  is^  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in 
a  flint,  which  will  not  show  without  knocking. 
Die  man  *«  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break 
not  his  neek  i*  the  combat,  he  'U  break  *t  him- 
•elf  b  Tain-glory.  He  knows  not  me.  I  said,  [mo 
"'  Good  morrow,  Ajax : "  and  he  replies, 
"Thanks,  Agamemnon.'^  What  think  you  of 
this  man  that  takes  me  for  the  general  ?  He 's 
rrovn  a  Teiy  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster. 
A  nhi^e  of  opinion  I  A  man  may  wear  it  on 
both  ndes,  like  a  leather  jerkin.  tM 

AM.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Thenites. 

TW.  Who,  I  ?  Why,  he  '11  answer  nobodv ; 
k*  profenes  not  answering.  Speaking  is  tor 
IxiSgin ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  *s  arms.  I  will 
put  on  his  presence ;  let  Tatroclus  make  his 
uemaods  to  me,  you  shall  see  the  pageant  of 

Ajax.  278 

ifJW.  To  him.  Patroclus.  TeU  him  I  hum- 
hly  denre  the  Taliant  Ajax  to  inrite  the  most 
»«lorow  Hector  to  come  unarmM  to  my  tent, 
«n<l  to  procure  safe-conduct  for  his  person  ot 
the  iiapanimous  and  most  illustrious  siz-or- 
•even-times-honoured  captain-general  of  the 
^^fccian  anny,  Agamemnon,  et  cetera.  l>o 
this.  MO 

Patr.  Jore  bless  great  Ajax  I 

ner.  Hum! 

Ptitr.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles,  — 

7W.  Hal 

Potr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  in- 
cite Hector  to  his  tent,  —  "• 

Tktr.  Huml 

Pair.  And  to  procure  safe-conduct  from 
Amnemnon. 

iW.  Agamemnon?  «»o 

Potr.  Ay,  roy  lord. 

Thtr.  Hal 

Pair.  What  say  you  to  't  ? 

Tkn.  God  buy  yon,  with  all  my  heart. 

Poir.  Your  answer,  sir.  »» 

^  Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
•>*elfick  it  will  go  one  way  or  other.  Howso- 
n^,  he  shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair,  Your  answer,  sir. 

Tker.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart.      v» 

AehH.  Whv,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

rW.  No,  but  he  's  out  o*  tune  thus.  What 
BitJMC  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knock 'd 
<^  his  brains,  I  know  not ;   but,  I  am  sure, 


none,  unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews 
to  make  catlings  on.  aoe 

Achil.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

lAer.  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse  ;  for 
that  *s  the  more  caj^ble  creature.  sio 

Achil.  Mv  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain 
stirrM ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

\ Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus.] 

Ther.  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  nught  water  an  ass  at  it  I  I 
had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  val- 
iant ignorance.  [Exit.]  sie 

[ACT  IV 
Scene  I.   Troy.  A  street.] 

Enter ^  at  one  door,  -^Eneas,  with  a  torch ;  at 
another,  Paris,  Dexphobus,  Antenor,  Dio- 
MEDE8  the  Grecian  [and  others],  with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho  1  who  is  that  there  ? 

Dei.   It  is  the  Lord  i£neas. 

^ne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long 
As  you.  Prince  Paris,  nothing  out  heavenly 

business 
Should  rob  mv  bed-mate  of  my  company.         » 

Dio.  That  8  my  mind  too.    Good  morrow, 
Lord  JSneas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  ^neas,  —  take   his 
hand- 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

^ne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir,  10 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce  : 
But  wnen  Imeet  you  armM,  as  black  aefiance 
As  heart  can  thiuK  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;   and,  so  long, 
health !        ^  is 

But  when  contention  and  occasion  meets, 
By  Jove,  I  *U  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life 
WilJi  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

^ne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward.  In  humane  gentle- 
ness, 20 
Welcome  to  Troy  I  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeea  I  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear. 
No  man  alive  can  love  in  such  a  sort 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill  more  excellently. 

Dio,  We  sympathize.  Jove,  let  ^neas  bve, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory,  m 

A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  I 
But  in  mine  emulous  honour  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow  ! 

2Ene.  We  know  each  other  well.  30 

Dio.  We  do;  and  long  to  know  each  other 
worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful'st  gentle 
greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e*er  I  heard  of. 
Wliat  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

j£ne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  King  ;  but  why, 
I  know  not.  '^ 
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"PcBr,  His  pnrpose  meets  you ;  'twas  to  bring 
thisG^reeK 
To  Calohas'  honse,  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 
Let  *s  have  voor  company,  or,  if  you  please. 
Haste  there  before  us.  I  constantly  do  think  —  m 
Or  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  know- 
ledge— 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night. 
Kouse  him  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  Quality  whereof.  I  fear  m 

We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

^nt.  That  I  assnre  yon. 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Ghreece 
Than  Gressid  borne  from  Troy^ 

Tot,  There  is  no  help. 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  haye  it  so.   On,  lord  :  we  'U  f oUowyou. 
JEnt.  Good  morrow,  all.  \Exit.  m 

Tot,  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed,  faith,  tell 
me  true, 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship. 
Who,  in  your   thoughts,  merits   fair   Helen 

most. 
Myself  or  Menelaus  ? 

2>u>.  Both  alike. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek 
her,  m 

Not  making  anv  scruple  of  her  soilure, 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  yon  as  well  to  Keep  her,  that  defend  her, 
Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour, 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends.*M 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece ; 
Yon,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleased  to  breed  out  your  inheritors. 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  no  less  nor 
more;  « 

But  he  as  he,  which  heayier  for  a  whore. 
Twr,  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  country- 
woman. 
Dio,  She  *s  bitter  to  her  country.  Hear  me, 
Paris: 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  reins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple  to 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Troyan  hath  been  slain.   Since  she  could 

speak. 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trovans  suff'red  death. 
Tar,  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do,  n 
Dispraise  the  thine  that  3rou  desire  to  buy ; 
But  we  in  silence  nold  this  virtue  well. 
We  'U  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  \ExtuvX, 

[SOBNE    II.   The  same.   Court  qf  Pandarus^s 
Aoti«e.] 

Enter  TboHiUB  and  Cbessida. 

TVo.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself ;  the  mom  is 

cold. 
Ores.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  'U  call  mine 

uncle  down ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 
TVo.  Trouble  him  not ; 


To  bed,  to  bed.  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses     * 
As  imants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 
Cres,  Good  morrow,  thm. 

TVo.  I  prithee  now,  to  bed. 
Cres,  Are  you  a-weary  of  mi  ? 

TVo.  O  Gressida  I  but  that  the  busy  dj 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the 

crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will   hide  our  jojs  iw 
longer.  » 

I  would  not  trom  thee. 
Crts,  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

TVo.  Beshrew  the  witch  I    with  venomow 
wights  she  stavs 
As  tediously  as  hell,  but  flies  the  graspt  d 

love 
With    wings    more     momentary-swift    tiun 

thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cre9,  Prithee,  tsnr: 

You  men  will  never  tarry.  ^ 

0  foolish  Cressid  I  I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then   vou   would  have  tarried.    Hsrk! 

there  ^s  one  up. 
Pan.  {Within.)  What, 'sail  the  doors o|»«a 

here? 
TVo.  Itis  your  uncle.  « 

Enter  Panpabus. 

Cres,  A  pestilence  on  him  I  now  will  he  b« 
mockmg. 

1  shall  have  such  a  life  I 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  I  how  go  maid«i' 
heads  ?  Here,  you  maid  I  where 's  my  cohob 
Cressid?  » 

Cre$.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mock- 
ing uncle  I 
You  bring  me  to  do  —  and  then  you  flout  nf 
too. 
Pan.  To   do  what?  to  do  what?  Let  h«< 
say  what.  What  have  I  brought  you  to  do? 
Cres.  Come,    come,    beshrew   your    hiart! 
You  '11  ne'er  be  good,  » 

Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha.  ha  I  Alas,  poor  wretch  I  a  po* 
capocchia  !  hast  not  slept  to-night  ?  Would  h« 
not,  a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  A  bngb«*i' 
take  him  I  [One  ihifdb. 

Cres,   Did  not  I  tell  you?  Would  he  vert 
knock'd  i'  the  head !  ■ 

Who 's  that  at  door  ?  Good  uncle,  go  and  see. 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  mv  chamber. 
You  smue  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  nanf)^ 
tily. 
TVo.  Ha,  ha  I 

Cres.  Come.,  you  are  deoeiv'd,  I  think  of  bo 

such  thing.  [Knock.  «• 

How  eamestW  they  knock  I  Pray  you,  oome  in. 

I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  her*. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Who's  there?  What's  the  matter? 

Will  you   beat  down  the  door?  How  now! 

what 's  the  matter  ?  « 

[Enter  Ms%A%.] 

JEn€.  Gk>od  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 
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Pan.  Who's  there?  My  Lord  Maeaal  By 
mytrothf 
I  knew  Tou  not.    What  news  with   you  so 
<»rly? 

^ne.  Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pm.  Here  I  What  should  he  do  here  ?       m 

£u.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord;  do  not 
deny  him. 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  lie  here,  say  you  ?  ^T  is  more  than  I 
koow,  I  ni  be  sworn.  For  mr  own  part,  I  oame 
iuUte.  What  should  he  do  here  ?  » 

JBse,  Who  I  —  nay,  then.  Come,  come. 
Ton  11  do  him  wrong  ere  you  're  ware.  You  '11 
be  10  troe  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him.  Do  not 
yoa  know  of  him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ; 

Ee-enter  Tboilus. 

Tn.  How  now  I  what 's  the  matter  ?  •© 

^£w.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute 
yon. 
My  matter  is  so  rash.  There  is  at  hand 
Pansjoor brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Or«cian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
DeliTer'd  to  us  ;  and  for  him  forthwith,  « 

m  the  fint  saorifioe,  within  this  hour, 
W«  mint  eiye  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
TheUdyCressida. 

Tto.  Is  it  concluded  so  ? 

<<£se.  By  Priam  and  the  general  state  of 
^     TVoy. 
Th(^  are  at  hand  and  ready  to  effect  it.  n 

Tn,  How  my  aohierements  mock  me  I 
I  wiUjiomeet  them  ;  and,  my  Lord  i£neas, 
W«  met  br  chance  ;  you  aid  not  find  me  here. 

^se.  (iood,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of 
nature 
HaTa  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.  n 

[ExeHfU  [Troilus  and  jEneas], 

Re-enter  Cbbssida. 

Pas.  Is 't  possible  ?  No  sooner  got  but  lost  ? 
Tm  deril  take  Antenor  I  the  young  prince  will 

S*  Disd.  A  plague  upon  Antenor  f  I  would 
«y  had  brake's  neck  I 

Crt$.  How  now  I  what 's  the  matter  ?  Who 
»a«here?  ti 

Pan,  Ah,  ah! 

Cr«f .  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  Where 's 
lay  lord  ?  Gone  !  TeU  me,  sweet  uncle,  what 's 
we  matter?  « 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth 
Mltmabore! 

^.  0  the  gods  I  what's  the  matter?       m 

Paa.  Prithee,  get  thee  in.  Would  thou  hadst 
y  er  been  bom  I  1  knew  thou  wouldst  be  his 
flwth.  0,  poor  gentleman  1  A  plague  upon 
Aatmorl 

Ons.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you,  on  my 
*^  I  beseech  you,  what 's  the  matter  ?  •* 
^<'^'  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must 
^  lone ;  thon  art  chang'd  tor  Antenor.  Thou 
n»Mt  to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus. 
1^  vill  be  his  death ;  't  wiU  be  his  bane  ;  he 
«w»ot  bear  it.  w 

^^.  0  yon  immortal  gods !  I  wiU  not  go. 


Pan,  Thou  must. 

Ores.  I  will  not,  uncle.   I  haye  forgot  my 
father ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me 
As  the  sweet  Troilus.  O  you  gods  diyine  I     i» 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  false- 
hood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus!  Time,  force,  and 

death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  buildiiur  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  uo 

Drawing  all  things  to  it.  I  'U  go  in  and  weep. 
Pan.   Do,  do. 

Ores,  Tear  my  bright  hair  and  scratch  my 
praised  cheeks. 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.  I  wiU  not  go  from 
Troy.  [Exeunt,  u* 

[SoENsin.   The  »ame.    Street  btfore  Panda- 
rus*8  houte,'\ 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas,  Deiphobub, 
Aktenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par,  It  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  pre* 
fix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon.  Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  vou  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purrose. 

Tro,  Walk  into  her  house. 

I  '11  brin|[  her  to  the  Grecian  presently  ;  « 

And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar^  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart. 

[Exit.] 

Par,   I  know  what 't  is  to  love  ;  w 

And  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  ! 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  lords.  \Exeunt. 

[Scene  IV.   The  tame,  Pandarus^s  house,] 
Enter  PAia>ARC8  and  Cressida. 

Pan,   Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres,  Why  teU  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it.  How  can  I  moderate 
it?  » 

If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief. 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross ; 

Enter  Troilus. 

No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss.       10 
Pan,  Here,  here,  here  he  comes.   Ah,  sweet 
ducks! 

Cres.  O  Troilus  I  Troilus  I  [Embracing  him.] 

Pan,  What  a  pur  of  spectacles  is  here  !  Let 

me  embrace  too.   ^*0  heart,"  as  the  goodly 

saying  is,  1* 

**  —  O  heart,  heavy  heart, 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking  ?  " 
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where  he  answers  again, 

'*  Because  thon  canst  not  ease  thy  smart  m 
By  friendship  nor  by  speaking.'* 
There  was  never  a  tmer  rhyme.  Let  ns  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
snch  a  verse.  We  see  it,  we  see  it.  How  now, 
lambs?  2« 

Tro,  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strainM  a 
purity 
That  the  blessed  gods,  as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities,  take  thee  from 
me. 

Cres,  Have  the  gods  envy  ?  ao 

Pan,  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres,   And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from 
Troy? 

Tro,  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus,  too  ? 

Tro.   From  Troy  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  ^      Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly,  where  injury  of  chance  « 
Puts  back  leave-takmg,  justice  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  mdelv  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  locked  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even   in   the    birth   of    our    own    labouring 
breath.  m 

We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buv  each  other^  must  poorlv  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber's  haste 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how.  «s 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  oonsign'd  kisses  to 

them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu. 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish  M  kiss. 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears.  m 

^ne.  (Within.)  My  lord,  is  the  lady  ready ? 

Tro.  Hark  I  you  are  call'd.  Some  say  the 
Genius  so 
Cries  **  come  "  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. 
Bid  them  have  patience  ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?  Rain,  to  lay  this 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  b/  the 
root.  lExit.]    M 

Cres.   1  must  then  to  the  Grecians  r 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Cres.   A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry 
Greeks ! 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love.   Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart,  —  w 

Cres.   I  true  I  How  now  I  what  wicked  deem 
is  this? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly. 
For  it  is  parting  from  us. 
I  speak  not  '*  be  thou  true,**  as  fearing  thee. 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself    « 
That  there  's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart ; 
But  "  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation  ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  O,  you  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to 
dangers  to 

As  infinite  as  imminent  I  But  I  'U  be  true. 


Tro,  And    I'll   grow  ftiend   with  daagcr. 
Wear  this  sleeve. 

Cres.  And  yon  this  glove.  When  ihall  1  m 
you? 

Tro.  1  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentioek, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation.  » 

But  yet  be  true. 

Cres,  O  heavens  I   **  be  true ''  sgio'. 

Tro,  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love. 
The  C^ecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
They  're  loving,  well  oompos'd,  witn  gifts  U 

nature. 
Flowing  and  swelling  o*er  witb  arts  and  ntf 
cise.  « 

How  novelties  may  move,  and  ports  with  penofi. 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy  — 
Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin  — 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Cres.  O  heavens !  you  love  m«  »< 

Tro.  Die  I  a  vilhun,  then  !  * 

In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  queatioo 
So  mainly  as  iny  merit.  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  i^ames ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  uJ 
pregnant :  * 

But  I  can  tell  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumD-discoursive  dcTil 
That   tempts   most   cunningly;    but   be  oA 
tempted. 

Cres.   Do  you  think  I  will  ? 

Tro,  No.^  • 

But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  00c ; 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  our86lv«i« 
When  we  will  tempt  tlie  frailty  of  our  pim«^ 
Presumingon  their  changeful  potency.  • 

^ne.  (Within,)  Nay,  good  my  lord,  — 

Tro.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  ptf^- 

Par,   (Within,)  Brother  Troilus  I 

Tro,  Good  brother,  come  you  hithc*  ,- 

And  bring  ^neas  and  the  Grecian  with  yon. 

Cres,  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.  Who  ?  I  ?  Alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fanit. 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  grcAt  opiBi<**> 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ;  * 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copp^ 

crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bsrr. 

Enter  [^neas,  Paris,  Antenor,  DKiPHOBn 
and  DiOMEDEs], 

Fear  not  my  truth.   The  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  **  plain  and  true  *' ;  there 's  all  the  reach  <i 

it.  '^ 

Welcome,  Sir  Diomed  I  Here  is  the  lady 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you. 
At  the  port,  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thv  hand. 
And  by  the  way  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Gre<4 
If  e'er  thou  stana  at  mercy  of  my  sword,       ' 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shaiJl  oe  ms  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Dion. 

Di'o.  Fair  Lady  Crea«id, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  thia  poinoe  e: 

pecta. 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven inyotu*  t^«ek J 
Pleads  your  rair  usage ;  and  to  Dioiiiecl 
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Yon  shall  be  mistreas,  and   command   him 
▼hoUjr. 
Tn,  Or«oian,  thoa  dost  not  use  me  courte- 
ously. 
To  liuune  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee 
Inpnusiiiffher.  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece,    ub 
She  is  as  lar  high-eoarii^  o  er  thy  praises 
A3  tiioo  unworthy  to  he  caU'd  her  serrant. 
I  chiTge  thee  nse  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
m,  br  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not, 
Japagh  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
rUcatthyfliroat. 

Did.  0,  be  not  movM,  Prince  Troilus. 

L«t  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place  and  mes- 

To  be  a  speaker  free.  When  I  am  hence, 
T  m  ""T®*"  ^  ™ J  l^'fl* »  «»d  know,  my  lord. 
1  U  Dotmng  do  on  charge.  To  her  own  wortn  im 
^he  shall  be  prized  ;  but  that  you  say  **  Be  \ 

so" 
I  Tl  apeak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour,  "  Ko." 
/ro.  Gome,   to   the   port.    I 'U   tell    thee, 

Diomed, 
uus  braye  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy 

Lmy,  give  me  your  hand,  and,  as  we  walk,  140 
lo  &SX  own  selyes  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  Cressida^  and  Dio- 
medes.]  Sound  trumpet. 
•Par.  Hark  I  Hector's  trumpet, 
rk  dlL      ^^'^^  have  we  spent  this  morning  I 
ta«  rrince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
"Wt  swore  to  ride  before  him  in  the  field. 
"or.  Tis  Troilus'  fault.    Come,  come,  to 
.field  with  him.  [Exit,  "» 

^*.  Let  us  make  readv  straight. 
-^we.  Tea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alao- 

^  w  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels. 

rhe  riory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 

«  his  fair  worth  and  single  chivalry.  iso 

[Exeunt,] 

iScnci  V.   T%e  Greek  camp.    Lists  set  out.] 

W  Ajax,  armed;  AoAMSBfvoN,  Achillbs, 
rxTKooLus,  Mmnsukus,  UiiYssEs,  Nestob, 

^ifO'^.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh 

.  .and  f aiTj 
Btxniiating  tune  with  starting  courage. 
^«  with  thy  tmmpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
^tt  dreadful  A jax,  that  the  appalled  air 
*7  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant    s 
>d  haJe  JijjQ  hither. 

'^/w.         Thou,  trumnet,  there 's  my  purse. 
>w  crack  th  j  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe. 
Dw,  riUain,  till  tiky  spher'd  bias  cheek 
ABweQ  the  cdlio  of  pnffd  Aquilon. 
»«t  stretch  t^y  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 
Uood;  10 

TO  blow'st  for  Hector.        [Trumpet  sounds.] 
J?tf*s.  No  tmmpet  answers. 
VM.  'T  is  but  early  days. 

W(aH,  Im  not  yond  Diomed,  with  CTalohas' 

daafhter? 
*tyts.  *T  is  he»  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 


He  rises  on  the  toe.  That  spirit  of  his  u 

In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

[Enter  Diomedes,  unth  Cressida.] 
Aqam.  Is  this  the  Lady  Cressid  ? 
Dto.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 

sweet  lady. 
Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a 

kiss. 
Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular.  20 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest,  And  very  courtly  counsel.  I  '11  begin. 
So  much  for  Nestor. 
Achil,  I  'U  take  that  winter  from  your  lips, 
fair  lady. 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome.  zs 

Men,  I  had  good  ai^rument  for  kiaaing  once. 
Pair.  But  that's  no  argument  forkissing 
now; 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
[And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.! 
Ulyss.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our 
scorns,  30 

For  which  we  lose  our  heads  to  gild  his  horns  I 
Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss;   this, 
mine.^ 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 
Men.  ^  O,  this  is  trim  I 

Pair,  Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 
Men.  I  '11  have  my  kiss,  sir.  Lady,  by  your 
leave.  ^    ^  as 

Cres.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 
Pair.  Both  take  and  give. 
Cres,  I  'U  make  my  match  to  live. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 
Men,  I  'U  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three 
for  one.  «« 

Cres,  You 're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give 

none. 
Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  Every  man  is  odd. 
Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for  you  know  't  is  true 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 
Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 
Cres.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Ulyss,  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against 
his  horn.  « 

May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 
Cres,  You  may. 
Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  heg,  then. 

Ulyss.  Why  then  for  Venus'  si^e,  give  me 
a  kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his—  m 

Cres.  I  am  your  dehtor,  claim  it  when  't  is 

due. 
Ulyss,  Never 's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of 

you. 
Dio.   Lady,  a  word.   I  '11  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [Exit  with  Cressida.] 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 
Ulyss.  ^  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 

There 's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her 
lip,  .  .  " 

Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look 
out 
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At  evexy  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O.  Uiese  enoonnterem,  so  g^b  of  ton^e, 
That  srive  accostine  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  tne  tables  of  their  thoognts  •> 
To  every  tioklinff  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity 
And  daughters  of  the  game. 

Enter  all  of  Troy,  Hectob  [armed;]  Pabis, 
MsiLAS,  Ublbnus,  [Troilus,  and  other  Tro- 
jans] with  Attendants.  Flourish. 

All.    The  Troyans' trumpet. 

Agam.  Tonaer  comes  the  troop. 

^ne.  Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece  1  What 

shall  be  done  « 

To  him  that  victory  commands?  or  do  you 

purpose 
A   victor   shall   be   known?    Will   you    the 

knights 
Shall  to  tfie  edsre  of  all  extremity  ^ 
Pursue  each  otner,  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ?  w 

Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.      Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

jtSne.  He  cares  not ;  he  ^11  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'T  is  done  like  Hector,  but  securely 
done; 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disprizing 
The  knight  opposM. 

^ne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir,        n 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

jEne.  Therefore  Achilles;    but,  whatever, 
know  this : 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little^ 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  m  Hector  ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all,  m 

The  other  blank  as  nothing.  Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood ; 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to 

This  blended  knight,  half  Troyan  and  half 
Greek. 
Achil.  A  maiden  battle,  then  ?  O,  I  perceive 
you. 

[Re-^nter  Diomedes.] 

Agam.  Here  is  Sir   Diomed.      Gro,   gentle 
knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax.  As  you  and  Lord  ^neas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight,  m 

So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath.  The  combatants  being  kin 
Half  stints  their  strife   before  their  strokes 
begin.     [Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  lists.] 
Ulyss.  They  are  opposed  already. 
Agam.  What  Troyan  is  that  same  that  looks 
so  heavy  ?  »■ 

IJlysi.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true 
knight, 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word, 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
Not  soon  provok*d,  nor  being  provokM  soon 

calmM ; 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free ;  loo 


For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  be 

shows ; 
Yet  gives   he  not  till   judgement  guide  hs 

bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  brouK; 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  subicribM  ' 
To  tender  objects,  but  he  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
They  call  him  Troilus.  and  on  him  ereet 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  .£neas ;  one  that  knows  the  yontk  ui 
Even  to  his  inches,  and  with  private  soul 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 
[Alarum.  [Hector  and  Ajax fyi^] 

Agam.  They  are  in  action. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own  t 

7Vt>.  Hector,  thou  sleep'tf; 

Awake  thee  I  ^ 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  disposed.  Tbvt, 
AiaxI 

Dio.   You  must  no  more.       [TVumpeU  ccos. 

^ne.  Princes,  enough,  so  Jpl^M^  7^ 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet ;  let  us  fight  ag>u^ 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect.  Why,  then  win  I  no  nwrt. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  aister't  boo,  » 
A  oousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed. 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain. 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Troyan  so 
That  thou  oouldst  say,  ''  This  hand  ttOncin 
aU,  ^ 

And  this  is  Trovan  :  the  sinews  of  this  kc 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;    my  motJieri 

Runs  on  Uie  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinisttf. 
Bounds  in  my  father's ; ''  by  Jove  miiltip<^ 

tent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Gieekw 

member  •■ 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impreesure  max)* 
Of  our  rank  feud  ;  but  the  just  gods  gaiiM>J 
That   any   drop    thou   borrow'dst    mm  tb; 

mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drained  I  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax.    ^ 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  antf ! 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  bim  thai. 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  I 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  HeoMr. 

Thou  art  too  gentle  and  too  free  a  man. 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  henoe   * 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable. 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  Iod^^ 

Oyes 
Cries,  *'  This  is  he,"  could  promise  to  him^I^ 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hecv^ 
^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  firmi  bod 

the  sides,         ^  " 

What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We'll  answer  it: 

The  issue  is  embracement.  Aj^ax,  f arewelL 

Aiax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  suoe«»^ 
As  seld  I  have  the  chance  —  I  would  denr«  I 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  teuts. 
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Dto.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish,  and   great 
Achilles 
Doth  longj^  see  imarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Beet,  ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilua  to  me. 
And  ognify  this  lorinir  interview  im 

To  Uie  ezpeoters  of  our  Troyan  part. 
Denre  them  home.  Give  me  thy  hand,  my 


I  wiQ  go  eat  with  thee  and  see  your  knights. 

AoAncMNON  and  the  rest  [come  forward], 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  ns 

here. 
Hed.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name 
hj  name ;  im 

But  for  AchilleSf  mine  own  searchizig  e^es 
^AuXl  find  him  by  his  large  and  port^  size. 
Agam.  Worthy  of  arms  I  as  welcome  as  to 

ThKt  woold  be  rid  of  each  an  enemy. 
Bnt  that's  no  welcome.  Understand   more 
desr,  i« 

What't  past  and  what's  to  come  is  strewM 

with  husks 
And  fomlesB  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
&train'd  pnrelv  frcmi  all  hollow  biiw-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  witn  most  divine  integrity,  i» 

«r«B  heart  <rf  very  heart,  great  Hector,  wel- 
come. 
B&d,  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Aga- 

Benunon. 
Agan.  [To  Troilus.]  My  well-fam'd  lord  of 

TVoy,  no  leas  to  you. 
-Km.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's 
greeting.  iw 

^""K^^  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 
•Efet.  Wno  must  we  answer  ? 
^sae.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

SecL  0,  yon,  my  lord  ?  By  Mars  his  gaunt- 
„      lei,  thanks  1 

^oek  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath, 
Your  Quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus' 

glove. 
^  •  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to 
yon.  iM 

Mtn,  Kame  Her  not  now,  sir ;  she 's  a  deadly 

theme. 
Bed.  0.  pardon ;  I  offend. 
'Vest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Troyan,  seen  thee 

r       **?^ 

Labooriiig  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
^nitragh  ranka  of  Greekish  youth,  and  I  have 
.    ^  leenthee,  ^    ^" 

As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  aaen  thee  8^>ming  lorfeibi  and  subdue- 

^^W  thounast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i' 

the  air, 
Bpc  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined, 
^t  I  have  aaid  unto  my  standers  by  im 

!«,  Jopiter  ia  yonder,  dealing  life  1 " 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause  and  take  thy 
,^     breath, 
'Hms  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee 

ia, 
Lak«  an  (Mympian  wrestling.  This  have  I  seen ; 


But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.  I  knew  thy  grandsire,  im 
And  once  fought  with  him.  He  was  a  soldier 

good; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  t^e  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee.  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents.  *oo 
jEne,  'T  is  the  old  Nestor. 
Hect,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chron- 
icle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  band  in  hand  with 

Time. 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 
Nest,  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention,  «« 

As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 
Hect,  I  would  they  could. 
Nest,  Hal 
By  this  white  beard,  I  'd  fight  with  thee  to- 
morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  I  —  I  have  seen  the 
time.  **• 

Ulyss,  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 
Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  Lord  Ulysses, 
well. 
Ah,  sir.  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Troyan 

dead 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed  tw 

In  Hion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss,  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would 
ensue. 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet, 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the 
clouds,  »• 

Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect,  I  must  not  believe  you. 

There  they  stand  yet,  and  modestly^  I  think 
The  fall  of  every  rhrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  G^recian  blood.  The  end  crowns  all. 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time,  »• 

Will  one  day  end  it. 

TJlyss,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome ! 
After  tlie  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 
Addl,  I  shall  forestall  thee.  Lord  Ulysses, 
thou  I  "• 

Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee.  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint.  *  ,  .„     « 

Hect,  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

AchiL  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect,  Stand  fair,  I  prithee  ;  let  me  look  on 
thee  *^ 

^cAt7.  Behold  thy  fill.   ^,         ,         ,      ^ 
Hect,  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achtl,  Thou  art  too  brief.  I  will  the  second 
time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 
Hect,  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  Ut  read 
me  o'er;  »• 

'  But  there 's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand  st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 
Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part 
of  his  body 
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Shall  I  destroy  him,  whether  there,  or  there,  or 

there? 
That  I  may  ^ve  the  local  wound  a  name 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew*  Answer  me,  hea- 

yens!  m« 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  blest  gods,  proud 


To  answer  such  a  question.  Stand  acain. 
Think^st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  coniecture  sao 

Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  r 

AchiL  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect,  Wert  thou  the  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I  'd  not  belieye  thee.  Henceforth  guard  thee 

well; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,   nor 

there : 
But,  by  the  torge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm,  *» 
I  '11  kill  thee  eyerywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  mv  lips ; 
But  I  'U  endeavour  deecb  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never  — 

AJaz,  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin ; 

And  you.  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone,     s«i 
Till  acoiaent  or  purpose  bring  you  to 't. 
Ton  may  have  every  dav  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach.  The  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him.  »• 

Hect,  I  pray  tou,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field. 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achtl.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  ? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night  all  friends. 

Hect,  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to 
my  tent ;  an 

There  in  the  full  convive  you.  Afterwards, 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  vonr  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. 
Beat   loua  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets 
blow,  a  7a 

That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 
{^Exeunt    [all  except    Troilus    and 
Ulysses], 

Tro,  My  Lord   Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At   Menelaus'    tent,    most   princely 
Troilus. 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven  nor  on  earth,    zsi 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro,  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  thee 
so  much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent,         vu 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro,  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their 
scars  wo 

A  mock  is  due.  Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 


She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  ;  she  is,  sod  doth: 
But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[Ixm, 

[ACT  V 

Scene  L   The  Greek  camp.  B^ore  tkt  Umi 
Achillea,] 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  I  '11  heat  his  blood  with  Greekisb  wiai 
to-night. 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I  'U  cool  to-monov. 
Patroolus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height 

Pair.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thebsites. 

Achil,  How  now,  thou  core  of  07* 

Thou   crusty   batch   of  nature,    what'»  the 

news?  * 

Ther.  Why^  thou  picture  of  what  ^ 
seem'st,  and  idol  of  ioiot-worshippeis,  hm* 
a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil,  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  TWy. 

Pair,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ?  ' 

Ther,  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  pttietf* 
wound. 

Pair,  Well  said,  adversity  I  mud  what  sr«d 
these  tricks?  » 

Ther,  Prithee,  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  Vr 
thy  talk.  Thou  art  thought  to  be  Aekilit^ 
male  varlet. 

Patr,  Male  varlet,  yon  rogue!  Whit's 
that?  ■ 

Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Nov,  tht 
rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  gntHriping,  np* 
tures,  catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  1'  the  h^k, 
lethargies,  eold  palsies,  [raw  eyes,  dirt-totw 
livers,  wheezing  lun^  bladders  full  of  ip' 
poethume,  sciaticas,  limekilns  i'  the  psbn, '»' 
curable  bone-ache,  and  the  riveUed  fee-dmv^ 
of  the  tetter,]  take  and  take  again  sueh  ff 
posterous  discoveries !  * 

Patr.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  «n7. 
thou,  what  mean'st  thou  to  curse  thus? 

Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr,  Why,  no,  vou  ruinous  butt,  you  wb«t 
son  indistinguishable  our.  no.  * 

Ther.  No!  why  art  thou  then  exaspenu 
thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  deave-eilk,  thD) 
green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  ^iM 
of  a  prodigal's  purse,  thou  ?  Ah,  how  the  ^ 
world  is  pest'red  with  such  wateraies,  disuse 
tives  of  nature !  1 

Patr,  Out,  gall  I 

Ther.   Finch-egg  I 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patrodus,  I  am  thwaiu 
quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battk 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love. 
Both  taxing  me  and  gaging  me  to  keeo 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.   I  ndll  not  orsak  i 
Fall  Greeks ;  fail  fame ;  honour  or  go  or  sui 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I  '11  obev. 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  xny  teot : 
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This  nis]it  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Awaj,  ratroclufl ! 

[Exeunt  [Achillea  and  Patroclua], 
Ther.  With  too  much  blood  and  too  little 
bniiif  these  two  may  run  mad :  bnt,  if  with 
too  much  brain  and  too  little  blood  they  do, 
I'll  be  a  oarer  of  madmen,  ^ere  'a  Aea-  [m 
memooa,  an  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one 
that  lores  quails;  bnt  he  has  not  so  much 
brain  u  ear-wax :  and  the  goodly  transforma- 
tion of  Jupiter  there,  his  brother  the  bull,  the 
primitire  statue  ana  oblique  memorial  of  [w 
CQckolds;  a  thrifty  ahoeing-hom  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother^s  leg,  —  to  what  form 
but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice 
and  malice  forced  with  wit  turn  him  to  ?  To 
an  aai,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to 
an  ox,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  aas.  [» 
To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toaa, 
a  lizard,  an  owL  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  with- 
out a  roe,  I  would  not  care ;  but  to  be  Mene- 
hiai!  1  would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask 
ffle  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not  [w 
Thendtea ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a 
l^xar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus.  Hoy-day  I 
luritaaiidfiresl 

^trHicTOB,  [TboilusJ  Ajax,  Aoabiemnon, 
l/LTMOM,  NE8TOJS,  [Menklaus]  and  Dio- 
>«i>tt,  with  lights. 

^^9^.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
_A/4r.  No,  yonder  't  is ; 

TWf ,  where  we  see  the  light. 

ant.  I  trouble  you.  n 

A;«r.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Re-enter  Achilles. 

^^.        Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

-'W,  Welcome,  brave  Hector;   welcome. 
Princes  aU. 

-mm.  So  now,  fair  Prince  of  Troy,  I  bid 
..     goodnight. 
A^  OQDunands  the  guard  to  tend  on  yon. 

ilf€t  Thanks  and  good  night  to  the  Greeks' 
sreneral.  m 

Mn.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

^^        Good  night,  sweet  Lord  Menelatis. 

iW.  Sweet  draught !  "  Sweet "  quoth  'a ! 

j!f  1"*^  sweet  sewer. 

^i*»  Good    night  and   welcome,  both  at 
j^     «iee,  to  those 

»«at  go  or  tarry.  w 

-^001.  Good  night. 

[Exeunt   Agamemnon   and   Mene- 
laus,] 

Ackil.  OW  Nestor  tarries,  and  you  too,  Dio- 
r      oiad, 
w  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

*^'  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  haye  important  busi- 

^  tide  whereof  is  now.  Good  night,  great 
fitotor.  »o 

{««*.  Gire  me  your  hand. 
iJ'lw.  [Aside  to  Troilus.]  Follow  his  torch  ; 

he  goes  to  Calchas'  tent. 
1},^*«P  you  compainr. 
Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 


Hect,  And  so,  j^ood  night. 

[Extt  Diomedes  /  Ulystes  and  Troi- 
lus  following,] 
Achil,  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent,  m 

[Exeunt  [Achiiles^  Hector^  Ajax^ 
and  Nestor], 
Ther.  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knaye.  I  will  no  more 
trust  him  when  he  leers  than  I  will  a  serpent 
when  he  hisses.  He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and 
promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hoimd ;  but  when 
be  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it.  It  is  pro- 
digious, there  will  come  some  change.  The  [im 
sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps 
his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector, 
than  not  to  dog  him.  They  say  he  keeps  a 
Troyan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas  his 
tent.  I^U  after.  Nothing  but  lechery!  All 
incontinent  varlets !  [Exit,  loe 

[Scene  II.    The  same.  Btfore  Calchas's  tent,] 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio,  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  Speak. 

Cal.  IHlthin.]  Who  calls? 

Dio,  IHomed.  Calchas,  I  think.    Where's 

your  daughter  ? 
Cal.  [Within.]  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Tboilus  and  Ultsses  [at  a  distance ; 
after  them^  Thebsites]. 

Tllyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  dis- 
cover us.  a 

Enter  Cbessida. 

Tro,  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

Dio.      ^  How  now,  my  charge  t 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian!    Hark,  a 

word  with  you.^  [Whispers.] 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar  I 
Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  inan  at  first  sight. 
JTi^.  And  anv  man  mav  sing  her,  if  he  can 
take  her  cliff.  Sne  's  noted.  u 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 
Cres.  Remember!  yes. 
Dio.  Nay,  but  do,  men : 
And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 
Tro.  What  should  she  remember  ?  i« 

Ulyss.  List. 
Cres.  Sweet   honey   Chreek,    tempt   me   no 

more  to  folly. 
Ther,  Roguery! 

*Dio,  Nav,  then,  —  » 

Cres,   I  '11  tell  you  what,  — 
Dio,  Fob,  fob  I   come,  tell  a  pin.    You  are  a 

forsworn  — 
Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot.  What  would  you 

have  me  do  ? 
Ther,  A  juggling  trick,  —  to  be  secretly  open. 
Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow 

on  me  ?  ^ 

Cres,  I  prithee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath. 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  G^eek. 
Dio.  Qood  night. 
Tro.  Hold,  patience ! 

Ulyss,  How  now,  Troyan  I  ^ 

Cres,   Diomed,  — 
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Dio,  No,  no,  good  night.  I  ^U  be  your  fool 
no  more. 

Tro,  Thy  better  must. 

Cres.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro,  O  plagne  and  madnesB !  » 

Ulyss,  Ton  are  moved,  Prince.  Let  as  de- 
part, I  pray  yon, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms.  This  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly.  I  oeseech  you,  go.      » 

Tro,  Behold,  I  prav  you  I 

Ulwu.  Nay,  g[ood  my  lord,  go  off  ; 

Tou  now  to  great  distraction.  Come,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pray  thee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  haye  not  patience :  come. 

Tro,  I  pray  you,  stay.  By  hell  and  aU  hell^s 
torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word  I 

Dio,  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres,  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro,  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ?  m 

0  withered  truth ! 

Ulyss,  Why,  how  now,  lord ! 

Tro,  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres,  Guardian  I  Why,  G^reek  I 

Dio.  Fob,  fob !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not.  Come  hither  once 
again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something. 
WiUyougo?  « 

You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek  ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro,  'SBjy  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 
word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  goArd  of  patience.  Stay  a  little  while.         m 

Ther,  How  the  devil  Luxury,  with  his  fat 
rump  and  potato-finger,  tickles  these  together  I 
Fry,  lechery,  fry  I 

Dio,  But  will  youj  then  ? 

Ores.  In  faith,  I  will,  la :  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio,  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of 
it.  M 

Cres.  I 'U  fetch  you  one.  [Exit, 

Ulyss,  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro,  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord. 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel.  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Ckessida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now  I      •■ 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro.  O  beauty  I  where  is  thy  faith  ? 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  — 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve ;  behold  it 
well. 
He  lov'd  me  — O  false  wench  I  — Give  't  me 
again.  n 

Dio,  Whose  was 't? 

Cres.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have  't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night. 
I  prithee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther,  Now  she  sharpens.  Well  said,  whet- 
stone !  T6 


Dio,  I  shall  have  it. 

Cres,  What,  this? 

Dio.  Ay,  tbu 

Cres,  0,  all  you  gods!  0  pretty,  prett; 
pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glovt. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it,  " 
As  I  Kiss  thee.  Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  w. 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  vitbL 

Dio,  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  f oUovi  it 

Tro,  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed ;  faitK 
you  shall  not.  ^ 

I  'U  give  you  something  else. 

Dto,  I  will  have  this.  Whose  was  it? 

Cres,  It  is  no  mitte. 

Dio.   Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres,   'T  was  one's  that  lovM  me  better  thio 
you  will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  wftsit?" 

Cres,  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yooi 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  jrou  whose. 

Dio,  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  mv  h^ 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  cnaUeop 
it. 

Tro,  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor*»t  it  * 
thy  bom,  • 

It  should  be  challenge. 

Cres,  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past  A*i 
yet  it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why,  then,  farewell ; 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres,  You  shall  not  go.  One  cannot  spc&^  ^ 
word,  •* 

But  it  straight  starts  vou. 

Dio,  1  do  not  like  this  foolio^* 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto;  but  that  that  lik« 
not  you  pleases  me  best. 

Dto.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  The  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come ;  —  O  Jove  I  —  do  come. -I 

shall  be  plagu'd.  ^ 

Dio.   Farewell  till  then.         [Exit  Diom€<i'*'\ 

Cres.  Good  night.  I  prithee,  cwiw- 

Troilus,  farewell  I  one  eye  yet  looks  on  the*, 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex  I  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind.  -* 

What  error  leads  must  err  ;  O,  Uien  coDcIadr 
Minds  sway'd  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Ert. 

J%er.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  po^ 
hsh  more, 
Unless  she  say,  My  mind  is  now  tum'd  wbon-J 

Ulyss.  All^s  done,  my  lord. 

Tro,  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we,  Aeal 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul     ^ 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart,       * 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyee  and  ear*. 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  f  unctioniu 
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rreatod  onlr  to  calnmnuite. 
Was  Grevid  here? 
Ulyu.  I  cannot  conjure,  Troyan.  us 

Tro.   She  wis  not,  sure. 
r/jof.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  ne^tion  hath  no  taste  of 

msdneas. 
Uljfu.  Nor  mine,  my  lord.  Cressid  was  here 

bvtnow. 
Tro,  Let  it  not  be  beliey^d  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
Tu  itiibbom  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme,     m 
For  deprtT&tion,  to  square  the  general  sex 
Bj  Oeaid*i  rule.  Rather  think  this  not  Cres- 
od. 
Vlpt.  Whathathshedone,  Prince,  that  can 

•oil our  mothers? 
Tro,  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were 
ihe.  135 

Th«r.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on 's  own 

t«  v^'  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^i  ^^  ^  Diomed's  Gressida. 
u  beMty  We  a  soul,  this  is  not  she. 
u  sods  pude  yows,  if  vows  are  sanctimony, 
U  ttoetnuony  he  the  gods*  delight,  140 

uth«r«  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
Ju8  b  not  ahe.  O  madness  ot  discourse, 
jMt  eawesets  up,  with  and  against  thyself, 
0|-f old  authority,  where  reason  can  revolt 
jv  itbont  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
nithovtivfolt :  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid.  im 
n^ithifl  07  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
^  thia  itraDge  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
w\Um  more  wider  than  the  skv  and  earth, 
T^rJ^  ^  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Idmitji  no  onf ex  for  a  point  as  subtle  »« 

M  Arischne's  broken  woof  to  enter. 
!j5>e»,  0  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
^rMii4  it  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven. 
^t»iioe.O  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself ; 
Hw  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolv'd,  and 
feoi'd;  iM 

wa  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
^  nvctions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
^^  fnaneDtBf  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy 
relics  i» 

1  ihw o er-eaten  f aith^are  bound  to  Diomed. 

t/j«.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attached 
*<tb  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tro,  Av,  Greek  ;  and  tnat  shall  be  divulged 

>  eiurseters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
"*»'d  with  Venus.    Never  did  young  man 
.. .  ™iey  !•• 

ith  ao  ttemal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
'«?  Gr«ek :  as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
|niQ«h  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed. 
Nt  ileeve  is  mine  that  he  'U  bear  on  his  helm. 
P*  rt  a  casque  oompos*d  by  Vulcan's  skill, 
9«vor4  should  bite  it.  Not  the  dreadful 
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ftjcbah^poan  do  the  hurrioano  call, 
Ntriag'd  in  maas  by  the  almighty  sun, 
■u  dizsy  wi^  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
^■vdisoent  than  shall  my  prompted  sword  >7< 
^  on  Diomed. 
^V.  He  11  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 


Tro.  OCressidl  O false  Cressid  I  false,  false, 
false! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
And  they  11  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss,  O,  contain  yourself ; 

Tour  passion  draws  ears  hither.  m 

Enter  JEkeab, 

^ne,  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my 
lord. 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro,  Have  with  you.  Prince.  My  courteous 
lord,  adieu.  w 

Farewell,  revolted  fair  I  and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  I 

Ulyss,  1  'U  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro,  Accept  distracted  thanks.  iw 

[Exeunt    Troilus^   JEneas^  and 
Ulysses. 

Ther.  Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Dio- 
med I  I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  1  would 
bode,  I  would  bode.  Patrodns  will  give  me 
anything  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore. 
The  parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond  tlum 
he  for  a  commodious  drab.  Lechery,  lechery ; 
still  wars  and  lecherv ;  nothing  else  holds  fash- 
ion. A  burning  devil  take  them  I       [Exit.]  w 

[ScBNB  III.  Troy.  Before  Priam^s  palace.] 

Enter  Hectob  and  Aia>ROBiACHB. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungenUy 
tempered 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 
Hect.  You  train  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you 
gone. 
By  all  the  everlasting  ^^>ds,  I  'U  go !  b 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous 

to  the  day. 
Hect.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cas.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  in- 
tent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition. 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night    u 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of 
slaughter. 
Cas.  0,^t  is  true. 

Hect,  Ho  I  bid  mv  trumpet  sound ! 

Cas,  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 

brother. 
Hect.  Be  gone,  I  say ;  the  gods  have  heard 
me  swear.  » 

Cos.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish 
vows. 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 
And,  O,  be  persuaded  I    do  not   count   it 
holy 
To  hurt  by  bein^  just.  It  is  as  lawful,  m 

For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 
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Cos.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the 

TOW, 

But  TOWS  to  eTery  purpose  most  not  hold. 
Unarm,  sweet  Heo^r. 

Hect,  Hold  you  still,  I  say ;  u 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate. 
Life  eTery  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  oraTe  noan 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. 

Enter  Tbouajb. 

How  now,  young  man  I  mean'st  thou  to  fight 
to-day? 
And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  topersnade. 
[Exit  Cassandra, 
Hect.  No,  faith,  young  Troilus ;  dofif  thy 
harness,  Touth ;  *^ 

I  am  to-daT  i'  tne  Tein  of  chiTalry. 
Let  grow  tny  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong. 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  tnee,  go,  and  doubt  thou  not,  braTe 
boT,  M 

I  ^U  stana  to-day  for  thee  and  me  and  Troy. 
Tro,  Brother,  you  haTe  a  Tice  of  mercy  in 
you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 
Hect.  What   Tice   is   that,    good   Troilus? 

Chide  me  for  it. 
Tro,  When  many  times  the  captiTe  Grecian 
falls,  «o 

Etcu  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  Utc. 
Hect.  O,  His  fair plaT. 
Tro.  Fool^  play,  by  heaTen,  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  I  how  now  I 
Tro.  For  the  loTe  of  all  the  gods, 

Let  *s  leaTe  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers,  «* 
And  when  we  haTe  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  Tenom*d  Tengeance  ride  upon  our  swords, 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from 
ruth. 
Hect.  Fie,  saTage,  fie  I 
Tro.  Hector,  then  't  is  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  haTe  you  fight  to- 
day. a» 
Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o^ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ;  a 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword 

drawn^ 
Opposed  to  hmder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Be-enier  Cassakdra,  with  Priam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him 
fast; 
He  is  thy  crutch.  Now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay,  eo 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back. 

Thy  wife  hath  dreamM  ;  thy  mother  hath  had 

Tisions; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt  «b 

To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 


Hect.  JBneaB  is  a-field ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Etcu  in  the  faith  of  Talour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  ahalt  not  fo. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith.  ^ 

Tou  know  me  dutiful ; .  theref ore^  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  giTe  me  \»^* 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  Toicv. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Prism.  ^ 

Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  nim  I 

And.  Do  not.  dear  fstk*. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  vitii  j(o- 
Upon  the  loTe  you  bear  me,  get  yon  'va. 

[Extt  AndroM^ 

Tro.  This    foolish,  dreaming,  inperstitiw 
girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  O,  farewell,  dear  Haettir 

Look,  how  thou  diest  I  look,  how  thy  eye  tarn 

palet  ^ 

Look,  how  thy  wounds  doth  bleed  at  mo! 

Tents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  I    how  Hecnbs  crio 

out  I 
How  poor  Andromache  shnlls  her  dolour  i<fvi 
Behold^  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amaaemeat^  * 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet,         , 
And  all  cry,  Hector  I  Hector 's  dead !  0  Bwt<r  • 

Tro.  Away!  away! 

Cas.  Farewell ;  yet,  soft  I  Hector,  I  takm 
leaTe. 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceit.  ■ 

Hect.  Ton  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  a- 

claim.  ,     , 

Go  in  and  dieer  the  town.    We  H  fbrt^i  »■ 

Do  deeds  of  praise  and  teQ  you  them  at  ni^^ , 

Pri.  Farewell  1  The  gods  with  safetystw 

about  thee  I  , 

[Exeunt  severally  Priam  osd  iW 

tor.]  Alarum,  . 

Tro.  They  are  at  it,  harki  Proud  Diww 

belicTe,  * 

I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  slesTe. 

Enter  Pandabus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?   Do  yoo  ^<*' 
Tro.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here  *s  a  letter  come  from  yowi  H 
girL 

Tro,  Let  me  read.  ' 

^  Pan.  A  whoreson  tisick,  a  whoreson  raso* 
tisick  so^  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  forn] 
of  this  girl :  and  what  one  thing,  what  aoutH 
that  I  snail  leaTe  you  one  o'  theee  days ;  ««^ 
haTe  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too,  ana  such 
ache  in  my  bones  that,  unless  a  ''^^J^ 
cursM,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on  't,  Vb 
says  she  there  ? 
Tro.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  m**^ 
from  the  heart ; 
The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. 

[Tearing  the  U«i 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  chaLn|^' 
getner. 
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Mjlore  with  words  and  errors  stiU  she  feeds, 
Bot  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 
Pan.  Why,  bat  hear  yoa  I 
Trif,  Henoe,  briilLer  1  lackey  t  Ignomy  and 
tluuue 
Punoe  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  I  us 
[Exeunt  [severally], 

R5C01  IV.   Plaitu    between    Trey    and    the 
Greek  camp,] 

Alarum,  Enter  Thsbsites  in  excursion, 

7Vr.  Now  thev  are  olapper-dawing  one  an- 
other; 111  go  look  on.  That  diBsembling 
•bflnuoahle  Tarlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same 
lettrvy  doting  fooluh  yonngknaye's  sleeve  of 
Troy  there  in  lua  helm.  I  would  fain  see 
t^em  meet,  that  that  same  yonn^  Troyan  ass,  [f 
tMt  loTet  the  wbore  there,  might  send  that 
GriMluik  whoremasterly  villain  with  the  sleeve 
^k  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a 
■leeveleM  errand.  O'  the  t'other  side,  the  pol- 
icy of  those  crafty  swearinff  rasoahi,  that  [10 
•tale  old  iDon8e-«aten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and 
mtwstne  dog-fox,  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth 
a  Uaekbecry.  They  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that 
tnoi^  eur  J  A  jaz,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad 
t  kind,  AehiDes ;  ana  now  is  the  cur  A  jax  [u 
pnmder  than  the  cur  Achilles^  and  will  not  arm 
^«^y ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  be^in  to  pro- 
*^^  Dirbarism,  and  policy  grows  mto  an  ill 
opinion. 

KfUr  DioxKDES,  TBO11.U8  [following], 

^tl  here  comes  sleeve,  and  the  other. 
^f^.  Fly  not;  for  shouldst  thou  take  the 
river  Styx,  «• 

ivoidd  swim  after. 

.  pio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire. 

Ido M^ fly,  but  advantageous  care 
2  ithdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 

^W.  Hold  thy  whore,  (Grecian! — now  for 
«r  vbore,  Trovan  1  —  now  the  sleeve,  now  the 
■wrel  [Exeunt  Troilus  and  Diomedes 

Jighting,] 

Enter  Hectob. 

^.  What  art  thou,  Greek?  Art  thou  for 
Hector's  match? 
Anthou  of  blood  and  honour  ?  » 

'^.  No,  DO,  I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  rail- 
t>K  knave ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Jw.  I  do  believe  thee  ;  live.  [Exit,]  a 

TafT'  God-a-merey,  that  thou  wilt  believe 
^ ;  but  a  plagrao  break  thy  neck  for  frighting 
as !  What^s  become  of  the  wenching  rogues? 
I  thish  thev  have  swallowed  one  another.  I 
w«QJd  laugh  at  that  miracle ;  yet,  in  a  sort, 
Mery  cats  itself .  I '11  seek  them.        [Exit,» 

iScBjrE  V.   Another  part  pf  the  plains,] 

Enter  Diomkdbs  and  a  Sbbvastt. 

^0.  Op,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus' 
^,      hone; 
<^«*e&t  the  fair  steed  to  my  hidy  Cressid. 


Fellow,  oommand  my^  servioe  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her  I  have  chasos'd  the  amorous  Troyan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 
Serv.  I  go,  my  lord.   • 

Enter  Acumsmkon. 

Aaam,  Renew,  renew  I  The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hatn  beat  down  Menon ;  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner. 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  wavinjg:  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings  is 

Epistrophus  and  Cedius ;  Polyxenes  is  slain, 
Amphimachus  and  Thoas  deadlv  hurt, 
Patroclus  ta'en  or  slain,  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised.    The  dreadful  Sagit- 

tary 
Appals  our  numbers.  Haste  we,  Diomed,        u 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  yssroB. 

Nest,  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pao'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame. 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  ihe  field. 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse,         so 
And  there  lacks  work  :  anon  he 's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly  or  die,  like  scaled  schools 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for   his 

edge. 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and 

takes,  M 

Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite 
That  what  he  will  he  does,  and  does  so  much 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  O,  courage,  courage,  Princes  I  Great 

Achilles   ^  m 

Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance. 

Patroclus'   wounds   have   rous'd  his   drowsy 

blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Mvrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd, 

come  to  him, 
Crjring  on  Hector.  Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend      » 
And  i^ams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd  and  at  it. 
Roaring  for  Troilus,  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution. 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself 
With  such  a  careless  force  and  forceless  care  «o 
A3  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax, 

Ajax,  Troilus  I  thou  coward  Troilus  I  [Exit, 
Vio,  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest,  So,  so,  we  draw  together.  [Exit, 

Enter  Achillbs. 

Achil,  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queUer,  show  thy  face  ; 

Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry.  *» 

Hector  1    where 's  Hector?    I  will  none  but 

Hector.  [Exeunt, 
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[Scene  VI.  Another  part  of  the  plains,] 

Enter  Ajax. 

AJax.  TrotloB,  thoa  coward  TroiloB,  show 
thy  head  1 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio,  Troilns,  I  say  I  where 's  Trmlns  ? 
Ajax,  What  wooldst  thoa  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 
Ajax,  Were  I  the  general,   thou  shouldst 

have  my  office 
Ere  that  correction.    Troilus,  I  say!   what, 

Troilns  1  f 

Enter  Tboilub. 

Tro,  O  traitor  Diomed  t  turn  thy  false  face, 

thon  traitor. 
And  paythy  life  tnou  ow^st  me  for  my  horse  I 
IHo,  Ha,  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax,  1*11    fight  with    him  alone.    Stand, 

Diomed. 
Dio,  He  is  my  prize ;  I  will  not  look  upon,  lo 
Tro.  Come,  both  you  cogeing  Greeks ;  have 

at  you  both  I  \Exeunt  [Jighting], 

Enter  Kector, 

Hect,  Yea,  Troilus?    O,  well   fought,  my 
youngest  brother  I 

Enter  Aohilles. 

Achil,  Now  do  I  see  thee.    Have  at  thee, 
Hector  I 

Hect,  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

Achil,  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Tro- 
yan.  u 

Be  happy  that  m^  arms  are  out  of  use  ; 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriends  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit, 

Hect,  Fare  thee  well : 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man,  m 
Had  I  expected  thee.  How  now,  my  brother ! 

'Re-enter  Teoelub. 

Tro,  Ajax  hath  ta*en  ^neas I  Shall  it  be? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  ponder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I  *il  be  ta^en  too. 
Or  bring  him  off.  Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say  I  w 
I  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  to-day. 

{Exit. 

Enter  one  in  [sumptuous]  armour, 

Hect,  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek ;  thon  art  a 
goodly  mark. 
No?  Wilt  thou  not?  I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I  *11  frush  it  and  unlock  the  rivets  aU, 
But  I  'U  be  master  of  it.  Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 
abide  ?  m 

Why,  then  fly  on,  I  'U  hunt  thee  for  thv  hide. 

[Exeunt, 

[Scene  Vn.  Another  part  of  the  plains,] 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

Achil,  ^  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myr- 
midons ; 


Mark  what  I  say.  Attend  me  where  I  whMl ; 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yontMlrcB  in 

breath; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
£mpale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ' 
In  telleet  manner  execute  your  aims. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  c^e ; 
It  is  decreed  Hector  the  great  must  die. 

Enter  Menelaus  and  Fabib  [Jighting:  tha] 

THEBfilTES. 

Ther,  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-makf? 
are  at  it.  Now,  bull  I  now,  dog  I  *Loo,  Pjm 
'loo  t  Now  mydonble-henned  sparrow !  ^Uxs 
Paris,  'loo!  The  bull  has  the  game:  van 
horns,  ho  I         [Exeunt  Paris  and  Mendaru.  J 

Enter  Bastard  [Maboarelok]. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's.  * 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards.  I 
am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bason 
in  mind,  bastard  in  valour,  in  everythiss  iltf* 
gitimate.  One  bear  will  not  bite  another,  ain 
wherefore  should  one  bastard  ?  Take  heed,  i* 
the  quarrel 's  most  ominous  to  ua.  If  the  we  <k 
a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts  jnd^ 
ment.  Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !  [Exevl 

[Scene  VTU.  Another  part  qf  the  piaiv] 

Enter  Hector. 
Hect.  Most  putrefied  core,  so  fair  wi^ioot, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  coat  thy  li^**, 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;  1 11  take  g** 

breath. 
Rest,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  w 
death. 

[Puts  qff  Us  helmet  and  hangt  w 
shield  behind  him.] 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidoos. 

Achil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  bep*  *» 
set,  ' 

How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  htek 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sim. 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  Uf  e  is  done. 
Hect.  1  am  unarm'd ;  forego  this  vantage 

Greek. 
Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike ;  this  i«  ^ 
man  I  seek.  [Hector  falls.\  ^ 

So,  Bion,  fall  thou  I  Now,  Ti«y,  sink  down  • 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  smews,  and  thy  bonej 
On,  Mproidons,  and  cry  you  aU  amain, 
"  Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain ! "  , 
[A  retreat  [sofaided\ 
Hark  I  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  piut.  .  ^ 
Mj/r,  The  Trojran  trumpets  sound  the  liM 

my  lord. 
Achil,  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspread 
the  earth. 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that   frankly   wotj 
have  fed, 
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Pleased  with  this  dainty  bait,  thus  goes  to  bed. 
[Sheathes  his  sward,] 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ;  » 

Aloa;  the  field  I  will  the  Troyan  traU. 

[Exeunt. 

[ScfVB  IX.  Another  part  qf  the  plains,] 
Sound  retreat.  Shout, 
Enter  Aoaxeicnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nes- 
tor, DiOMEDBS,  and  the  rest,  marching, 
Ajfam,  Hark  I  hark  !  what  shoat  is  that  ? 
A«/.  Peace,  drums ! 
Soldiers,    {Within,)     Achilles  I      Achilles  I 

Hector  *s  slain  I  Achilles  I 
Dio.  The  bruit  is,  Hector 's  slain,  and  by 

Achilles. 
4;'ax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragleas  let  it  be ;       f 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 
•^0041.  March  patiently  along;  let  one  be 

*^ 
To  pn^  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. 
Uin htt death  ihe  gods  have  us  befriended, 
wat  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are 

ended.  [Exeunt,  10 

PcBKB  X.  Another  part  qf  the  plains.] 
S^ter  iEuiAs,  Pabis,  Aktenob,  and  Deipho- 

BU8. 

^u.  Stand,  bo !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the 
field. 
^eTer  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Tr©.  Hector  is  slain. 

^.  Hector  I  the  gods  forbid  I 

Tn.  He^s  dead;   and  at   the   murderer's 

.       horse's  tail, 

lo  bcsctlv  sort,  dragg'd  through  the  shameful 

fnmjk  on,  von  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with 

^t,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and   smile  at 
,       TroyI 

*  «7».at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  I 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the 
host.  10 

iro.  You  understand  me  not  that  tell  me 

1  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death, 
^^t  date  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Addren  their  dangers  in.  Hector  is  gone. 
W  ho  liull  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ?  w 

1^  him  that  will  a  screech-Hiwl  aye  be  call'd, 


Go   in    to   Troy,  and   say  there,  ** Hector's 

dead!" 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone, 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth,  and,  in  a  word,       so 
Scare  T^v  out  of  itself.  But,  march  away. 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet.  You  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thusproudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare.  u 

I  'U  throueh  and  through  you !  and,  thou  great- 

siz'd  coward. 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates. 
I  'U  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That    mouldeth    goblins   swift    as    frenzy's 

thoughts. 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy  I  With  comfort 

go;  ao 

Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  ^neas  and  Trojans.] 

[As  Tboilus  is  ffoinqout]  enter  [Jrom  the  other 
Side]  PAin>ABUS. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  vou  I 
Tro,  Hence,  broker  I  lacsey  I  Ignomy  and 
shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  I  m 

[Exit, 

Pan,  A  goodlv  medicine  for  mine  aching 

bones!  0  world!   world!  world!   thus  is  the 

Cr  agent  deepis'dl  O  traitors  and  bawds, 
r  eamee^y  are  you  set  a-work,  and  how  ill 
reauited !  Why  should  our  endeavour  be  so  de- 
sirM  and  the  performance  so  loath 'd?  What 
verse  for  it?  What  instance  for  it?  Let  me 


*'  Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing. 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  hone^  and  his  sting ; 
And  being  once  subdu'd  m  armed  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail."  « 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your 

painted  cloths : 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pandar's  hall, 

Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall ; 

Or  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans,  co 

Thou^  not  for  me,  yet  for  vour  aching' bones. 

Bret&en  and  sisters  of  the  nold-door  trade. 

Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be 

made. 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this. 
Some  galled  eoose  of  Winchester  would  hiss,  w 
Till  then  I  'iTsweat  and  seek  about  for  eases. 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit 


ALL  'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 

The  present  text  is  based  upon  that  of  the  First  Folio,  no  earlier  edition  having  been  feoid. 
This  lack  of  an  early  quarto  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  corruptions  of  the  eziitui; 
text  are  unusually  frequent  and  hopeless. 

There  is  no  certain  external  evidence  of  date.  In  Meres's  list  there  occurs  the  title  Lov't 
Labour  'f  Won,  whieh  on  the  whole  fits  this  play  better  than  it  fits  any  other.  The  only  lenoB 
rival  is  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  in  which,  though  Petmchio  wins  Katherine  as  the  resnlt  of  bit 
labors,  the  labors  are  hardly  to  be  called  loveV  On  the  other  hand,  Helena's  efforts  and  snoca» 
stand  in  sufficiently  clear  contrast  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  King  and  his  lords  in  Xott's 
Labour  ^s  Lost  to  gpive  point  to  the  parallelism  in  title.  This  identification  would  place  the 
play  before  1598 ;  and  there  are  parts  of  the  play,  notably  the  rimed  passages,  which  m^p^ 
Shakespeare's  earliest  manner  in  comedy.  As  against  this,  there  is  much  which  points  to  a  \aia 
date.  The  subtlety  of  the  psychology,  especially  in  the  heroine,  the  frequency  of  passai^  <tf 
condensed  expression,  and  the  general  sombreness  of  tone,  all  tend  to  associate  the  play  with  dc 
productions  of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  resemblances,  however,  as  tkt 
between  the  Countess's  advice  to  Bertram  (l  i.  73-79)  and  Polonius's  maxims  to  Laertes,  tui 
that  between  the  devices  resorted  to  by  Helena  and  by  Mariana  in  Measure /or  Measure^  hore^vr 
interesting,  are  of  little  force  in  arg^uing  questions  of  date.  In  view  of  these  two  sets  of  ooosid- 
erations,  it  is  plausibly  conjectured  that  Shakespeare  may  have  written  an  early  play  with  tk 
title  or  sub-title  of  Lovers  Labour  *s  Won,  and  have  re-cast  it  in  his  maturity.  Jt  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  implies  a  much  more  thorough  re- writing  than  Lovers  Labour '«  Lost,  for  example.  v« 
subjected  to ;  so  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  play  as  we  have  it  belongs  rather  to  the  penod 
about  1602  than  to  the  early  nineties  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  source  of  the  main  plot  is  the  ninth  Novel  of  the  third  Day  of  Boccaccio's  Decapurm.  s 
story  which  was  most  probably  known  to  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  by  Painter  in  his  P(tl«ct 
of  Pleasure  (1566).  The  chief  features  of  this  tale  are  indicated  in  the  argument  prefixed  br 
Painter :  "  Giletta,  a  Phisioians  doughter  of  Narbon,  healed  the  Frenche  Kyng  of  a  Fistnlk  ^ 
reward  wherof  she  demaunded  Beltramo  Count  of  Rossiglione  to  husband.  The  Connte  btTnp 
maried  againste  his  will,  for  despite  fled  to  Florence  and  loved  an  other.  Giletta  his  wife,  bt 
pollicie  founde  meanes  to  lye  with  her  husbande,  in  place  of  his  lover ;  and  was  beg^otten  viti 
child  of  twoo  soonnes :  whiche  knowen  to  her  husbande,  he  received  her  againe,  and  af tenrsrdM 
she  lived  in  great  honor  and  felicitie."  To  the  characters  involved  here  Shakespeare  added  Uii 
Countess,  Laf eu,  the  clown,  the  steward,  and  Parolles ;  but  the  most  essential  chang^e  mad«  bi 
him  was  in  the  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  heroine.  The  Countess  and  Lafeu,  deligbt^ 
ful  and  individual  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  dramatically  important  mainly  for  the  effect 
produced  on  us  by  their  warm  appreciation  of  Helena.  To  render  sympathetic  a  character  pliv- 
ing  such  a  role  as  Helena's  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  it  is  achieved  by  Shakespear«  by  an  if 
sistence  on  her  poverty  (Boccaccio  makes  her  rich),  her  humility,  and  the  pathos  of  a  passion  men 
fatal  than  wilful.  Parolles,  besides  affording  occasion  for  the  low  comedy  scenes  at  the  FrenH 
court  and  in  the  Florentine  camp  —  all  of  which  are  of  Shakespeare's  invention  —  helps  to  deito* 
the  character  of  Bertram.  The  weakness  of  the  hero  implied  in  this  undiscriminating  aaaocistid 
with  a  worthless  brag^g^,  and  his  boggling  and  lying  in  the  elaborate  denouement  created  V 
Shakespeare  in  v.  iii.,  result  in  a  degradation  of  his  character  which,  if  meant  to  throw  our  tni 
pathy  by  contrast  on  Helena,  comes  perilously  near  overshooting  the  mark. 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


KiMOPfkAXCB. 

I>movFLoinci. 

ButKAM,  Count  of  RoaaUlon. 

Um,  u  old  lord. 

Pitoun,  ft  follower  of  Bertram. 

Two  Praieh  Lorda. 

fi*«*wl  )  aervanU  to  the  Coonteie  of  Rou- 

Latamb,  ft  Clown,  I 


APftge. 

CouRTBSB  or  RoiTsnxos,  mother  to  Bertram. 
HxuuiA,  a  Rentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countees. 
An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 
DiAKA,  daughter  to  the  Widow. 

^'^"^'  ]  «>«%»»^»""  »nd  friendi  to  the  Widow. 


Lords,  Offlcera,  fioldiera,  etc.,  French  and  Florentine. 
Bossn:  JtousiUon;  Paris;  Florence;  Mar»eUU9.'\ 


ACT   I 
Scene  L  [RounUon.   The  Count^s  palace,] 

^ttifr  youM  Bebtram,  Count  of  Rousilloriyhis 
«owr  [the  CotiNTEss  OF  Rousillon],  He- 
LWA,  and  Lord  Lafeu,  all  in  black. 

ComL  In  delireriiifir  my  son  from  me,  I  bury 
a  seooiid  husband. 

Btf.^  And  I  in  goiner«  rosidam,  weep  o'er  mj 

<*thcr'a  death  anew ;  but  I  must  attend  his 

ij"^'  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in 

*««**  erermore  in  subjection.  « 

W'  You  shall  find  of  the  King  a  husband, 

D'^dam;  you,  sir,  a  father.    He  that  so  gen- 

^^^  is  at  all  times  good  must  of  necessity 

«wi  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would 

**^  op  where  it  wanted  rather  than  lack  it 

*htr«  there  is  such  abundance.  u 

CpMl.  What  bope  is  there  of  his  Majesty's 

MMadmeiit? 

W.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians, 
'"wan,  under  whose  practices  he  hath  perse- 
nted  time  with  hope,  and  finds  no  other  adyan- 
^.in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope 
■>7  time.  ts 

Cousl.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a 
[»«<»,  — O,  that  *'had"l  how  sad  a  passage 
i^**'~~  whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  ms 
"^'J'ty;  had  it  stretchM  so  far,  would  have 
Joso*  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have 
ply  for  laek  of  work.  Would,  for  the  King's 
•W  he  were  living !  I  think  it  would  be  the 
^™a  ci  the  King's  disease.  » 

^/.  How  calrd  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 

Y^'  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession, 
{«f  It  was  his  great  right  to  be  so,  —  Gerard  de 
*^wbon.  »i 

^.W-  He  was  excellent  indeed,  madam.  The 
'"af  very  lat^  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and 
]?*™*ianriy.  He  was  skilful  enough  to  have 
"^  d  stilL,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against 
awtaKty^  «, 

p#r.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  King  lan- 
rwhesof  ? 


Lcif,  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber,  I  heard  not  of  it  before.  40 

Xc/.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.  Was 
this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de 
Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord,  and  be- 
queathed to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those 
hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  pro-  [«« 
mises.  Her  mspositions  she  inherits,  which 
makes  fair  gifts  fairer ;  for  where  an  unclean 
mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commen- 
dations go  with  pitv:  they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too.  In  her  they  are  the  better  for  [» 
their  simpleness :  she  derives  her  honesty  and 
achieves  ner  goodness. 

Lcif.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her  tears.      ^  ^ 

Count,  'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  sea- 
son her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her 
father  never  approaches  her  heart  but  the 
tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  aU  livelihood  from 
her  cheek.  No  more  of  this,  Helena  ;  go  to,  no 
more,  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sor- 
row than  to  have —  «i 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have 
it  too. 

Lcif.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of 
the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the 
living.  ^  M 

Count,  U  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief, 
the  excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holv  wishes. 

Li^f.  How  understand  we  that  r 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram,  and  succeed 
thy  father  to 

In  manners,  as  in  shape  I    Thy  blood  and  vir- 
tue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright  I  Love  all,  trust  a 

few, 
Do  wrong  to  none.  Be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use.  and  keep  thy  friend  ts 
Under  thy  own   life's  key.    Be  cheok'd  for 

silence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.    What   Heaven 
more  will. 
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That  thee  may  fnndih  and  my  prayers  pluck 

down. 
Fall  on  thy  head  I  Farewell!  My  lord, 
'T  is  an  unseasoned  courtier ;  good  my  lord,    m 
Advise  him. 

Jjaf,  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

C<mnt.  Heaven  bless  him!  Farewell,   Ber- 
tram. [-Eri<.] 
Btx,  \To  Helena,]  The  best  wishes  that  can 
be  forgM  in  your  thoughtB  be  servantB  to  yon  ! 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress, 
and  make  much  of  her.  •? 
Lqf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady.   Yon  must  hold 
the  credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Litfeu.] 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all  I    I  think  not  on  my 

father,  m 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance 

more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.  What  was  he  like  ? 
I  hare  forgot  him.  My  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  *t  but  Bertram  ^s. 
I  am  undone  I  There  is  no  living,  none,  m 

If  Bertram  be  away.   'T  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bri^t  particular  star 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.  iw 

The  ambition  in  mv  love  thus  plaigues  itself. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     *T  was  pretty,  though  a 

plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls,  im 
In  our  hearths  table  |  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  tnck  of  his  sweet  favour. 
But  now  he  ^s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  reliques.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pabolles. 

[Atide.]  One  that  goes  with  him.  I  love  him 
for  his  sake ;  110 

And  vet  I  know  hnn  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solel^r  a  coward  ; 
Tet  these  fix*d  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely 

bones 
Looks  bleak  i*  the  cold  wind.  Withal,  full  oft 
we  see  >»» 

Cold  wisdom  waiting^  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par,  Save  you,  fair  queen ! 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch  I 

Par,  No. 

Hel.  And  no.  ^      ^  ...  "® 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in 
you  j  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is  enemy 
to  virginity  ;  how  may  we  barricado  it  against 
him? 

Par.  Keep  him  out.  its 

Hel.  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity, 
though  valiant,  in  the  defence  yet  is  weak. 
Unfold  to  us  some  warlike  resistance. 

Par,  There  is  none.  ^  Man,  sitting  down  be- 
fore yon,  will  undermine  you  ana  blow  you 
up.  is» 


Hel,  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  1lBdc^ 
miners  and  blowers  up  I  Is  there  no  vu^ituj 
policy,  how  virpns  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virgimty  being  blown  down,  miB  wiQ 
qnicklier  be  blown  up.  Marry,  in  bbvin^ 
him  down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  [-^ 
made,  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politk  a 
the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserre  ivpar 
ity.  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase,  ib^ 
there  was  never  virgin  got  till  virginitj  vm 
first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of  is  metal  [>« 
to  make  virgins.  Virginity  by  being  once  kct 
may  be  ten  tunes  found ;  by  being  ever  kept.it 
is  ever  lost.  T  is  too  cold  a  companion ;  mr 
with  't ! 

Hel,  Iwillstandfor'talitUe,thoDgfatiier<- 
fore  I  die  a  virgin.  >* 

Par,  There ^  little  can  be  said  in't;  'tis 
against  the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  ob  tbt 
part  of  virgimty  is  to  accuse  vour  motlim, 
which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  B^ 
that  han^  himself  is  a  virgin.  YirffUiitf  i'^ 
murders  itself,  and  should  be  buried  m  higb- 
ways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit^  as  a  deRwntf 
offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  nW" 
mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  ^ 
the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  \^ 
own  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peeriili. 
proudj  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  ii  tbi 
most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  sot; 
you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by  *t.  Out  with 't! 
Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  two,  whki! 
is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the  principal  itself  ^ 
not  much  the  worse.  Away  with  't  1 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  Ur 
own  liking?  "• 

Par.  I^t  me  see.  Marry,  ill,  to  like  hns 
that  neVr  it  likes.  'T  is  a  commodity  will  \m 
the  eloss  with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  Im 
worth.  Off  with  ^t  while 't  b  vendible ;  aasvtf 
the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like  an  <^ 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion ;  nchh 
suited,  but  unsuitable^ — just  like  the  [>" 
brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear  wt 
now.  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  }^ 
porridge  than  in  your  cheek ;  and  yonr  Tirf:i>- 
ity,  your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  FreoA 
witherM  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily;  [<" 
marry,  't  is  a  withered  pear ;  it  was  formw^ 
better ;  marry,  ^et  't  is  a  withered  pear.  ^Tul 
you  anything  with  it  ? 

Hel,  Not  my  virginity  yet  .  .  . 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  IotAi 
A  mother  and  a  mistress  and  a  friend,  ^ 

A  phcenix,  captain,  and  an  enem^, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility,  ^^ 

His  iarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  ohristendonis, 
That  blinkinBr  Cupid  goenps.  Now  shall  he  -^ 
I  know  not  what  he  shall.  God  send  him  well !  '"* 
The  court 's  a  learning  place,  and  he  is  one  — 

Par,  What  one,  i' faith? 

Hel,  That  I  wish  well.   'T  is  pity  — 

Par.  What's  pity? 


LU. 
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^.  ThAt  wiihiiu:  well  had  not  a  body  in  %  iM 
Wbieh  might  befelt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  boni, 
WhoM  baser  stars  do  shut  ns  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
Aad  show  what  we  alone  must  think,  whion 


R«taiBS  OB  thanks.  mo 

Enter  Page. 

Pagt.  Monsiear  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for 
yoa.  [EzU,] 

Par,  Little  Helen,  farewell.  If  I  can  re- 
meoiber  thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

HtL  Monsienr  Parolles,  you  were  bom  un- 
der a  eluritable  star.  MS 

Par,  Under  Mars,  I. 

BfL  1 68peciaUy  think,  under  Mars. 

Par,  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Bel,  Hie  wars  hath  so  kept  yon  under  that 
70Q  mst  needi  be  bom  under  Mars.  no 

•Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

neL  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think, 
ntW. 

P9>  Why  think  you  so? 

ael.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you 

Par.  That 's  for  advanta^.  n* 

ad.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes 
th«  safehr.  But  the  composition  that  your  val- 
onr  and  tear  makes  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good 
^'^  aad  I  like  the  wear  well.  sio 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  an- 
•^tt  th«e  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  cour- 
ts;  in  the  which,  mv  instruction  shall  senre 
toaatandiie  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a 
^vtier's  counsel  and  understand  what  advice 
nan  thrust  upon  thee ;  else  thou  dieet  in 
uiae  nnthanktulnees,  and  thine  ignorance  [no 
{^tt«a  thee  away.  Farewell !  When  thou  hast 
«Wfe,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none, 
J^naamber  thy  triends.  Get  thee  a  good  hus- 
^■■ttl  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee.  So,  fare- 
weD.  [Exit,]  Mo 

flc/.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselyes  do  lie, 
WUeh  we  ascribe  to  heaven.  The  fated  sky 
^iTca  OS  ^^ee  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull 
iJDjdow  desiips  when  we  ourselves  are  aull. 
"w  ^wer  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so 


^jW  tnaikcii  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
lae  ntiriitiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
io  jcJB  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things, 
j^povihle  be  Strang  attempts  to  those         no 
^^  vaigh  their  pams  in  sense  and  do  suppose 
^  oat  luu  been  cannot  be.  Who  ever  strove 
£l  %5  ^^  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  Kiag^s  disease — my  project  may  deoei' 


deceive 


me. 


^  my  intents  are  fixM  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 

[ScBirx  n.  Paris,   The  King's  palace,] 

^^^*ish  if  comets.  Enter  the  Kisa  or  Vvjlvck, 
*i(A  UtterSf  [Lords]  and  divers  attendants, 

^ag.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by 
the 


Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

i.  Lord^,  So  *t  is  reported,  sir. 

King,  Na^, 'tis  most  credible.  We  here  re- 
ceive it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria,  • 
With  caution  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

2,  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom. 

Approved  so  to  your  Majesty,  may  plead        w 
For  amplest  credence. 

Kifut.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes. 
Tet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2,  Lard.  It  well  may  serve     u 

A  nursery  to  our  gentrv,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  ana  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bebtram,  Lafeu,  and  Paboixes. 

i.  Lard.  It  is  the  Count  Kousillon,  my  good 
lord, 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear^st  thy  father^s  face. 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste,  m 
Hath  well  composed  thee.  Thy  father^s  moral 

parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too  I  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  Majesty  V 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship  » 
First  tried  our  soldiership  I  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest.  He  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.   It  much  repairs  me  » 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour  » 

So  like  a  courtier.  Contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them,  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time      «• 
His  ton^e  obeyed  his  hand.  Who  were  below 

him 
He  usM  as  creatures  of  another  place, 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.  Such  a  man  4» 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them 

now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb. 
So  in  approof  fives  not  his  epitaph  m 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King,  Would  I  were  with  him  I  He  would 
always  say  — 
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Methinks  I  hear  him  now  I  His  pUnsive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
•  To  grow  there  and  to  bear,  —  "  Let  me  not 
Uve,"-  « 

Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out,  —  ^*  Let  me  not  live,**  quoth 

he, 
"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensire  senses 
AU  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgements 
are  « 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  con- 
stancies 
£zpire  before  their  fashions."  This  he  wishM ; 
I  after  him  do  after  him  wish  too^ 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bnng  home,     » 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  mve, 
To  giye  some  labourers  room. 

2.  Lord.  You  're  loved,  sir ; 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shftll  lack  you 
first. 
King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know  H.  How  long  is 't. 
Count, 
Since  the  phvsician  at  your  father's  died  ?      to 
He  was  much  fam'd.  ^ 
Bar.  Some  six  months  since,  mj  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  lum  yet. 
Lend  me  an  arm  ;  the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications.  Nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.  Welcome,  Count ;  n 
My  son 's  no  dearer. 
Bcr.  Thank  your  Majesty. 

lExeunt.  Flourish. 

[ScENB  HL  Rousillon.   The  Count'' spala4x.] 
Enter  Couittess,  Stewabd,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear.  What  say  you  of 
this  gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even 
your  content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the 
calendar  of  my  past  endeavours ;  for  then  we 
wound  our  modesty  and  make  foul  the  clear- 
ness of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we 
publish  them.  ? 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Getvou 
gone,  sirrah.  The  oomplainto  I  have  heara  of 
ou  I  do  not  all  believe.  'T  is  my  slowness  that 

do  not,  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  com- 
mit them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make 
such  knaveries  yours.  u 

Clo,  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am 
a  poor  fellow. 

Count.   Well,  sir.  le 

Clo.  No,  madam,  't  is  not  so  well  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damn'd  ; 
but,  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to 
go  to  the  world,  Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do 
as  we  may.  n 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  begmr  ? 

Clo.  I  do  bee  your  good  will  in  tnis  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ?  ^  m 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case  and  mine  own.  Service 
is  no  heritage  ;  and  I  think  I  ahaXi  never  have 
the  blessing  of  Ood  till  I  have  issue  o'  my  body ; 
for  they  say  bames  are  blessings. 


r 


Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thoa  wilt 
marry.  » 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  H.  I 
am  driven  on  b:r  the  nesh ;  and  he  most  needs 
go  that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reasos  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  hol^  t» 
sons,  such  as  they  are.  > 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  cr««- 
ture,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  aoi 
indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thj  inek- 
edness.  ^- 

Clo.  I  am  out  o*  friends,  madam ;  and  I 
hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  eneniH*. 
knave.  •* 

Clo.  Y'  are  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friaod<j 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me  wkkh  I 
am  aweary  of.  He  that  ears  my  land  spare* »! 
team  and  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop.  If  I  ^ 
his  cuckold,  he  's  my  drudge.  He  that  oobc 
forts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  fleih  aad 
blood  ;  he  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  1* 
loves  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  loTe«  o? 
flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend :  ergo,  he  tiui 
kisses  mv  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  b<> 
contentea  to  be  what  they  are^there  wen  w 
fear  in  marriage  iior  young  Charbon  th«  1* 
puritan  and  old  Foysam  the  papist^  hovMo* 
e'er  their  hearts  are  sever'd  in  relinou,  tlwr 
heads  are  both  one ;  thev  may  joul  horns  W> 
gether,  like  any  deer  i'  tne  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  f oul-mon^M  m 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  speak  the 
truth  the  next  way : 

'*  For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat. 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find :        '^ 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  Kind." 

Count.  Qet  you  gone,  sir  ;  I  '11  talk  with  joa 
more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  vou,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you.  Of  her  I  am  to  speak.     ' 

Count,^  Sirrah,  tell  mygentlewomaa  I  would 
speak  with  her ;  Helen,  Imean. 

Clo.  [Sings.] 

'*  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  TVoy  ?  ' 

Fond  done,  done  fond,  .  .  . 

Was  this  Ein^  Priam's  joy  ? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ;  * 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 

There 's  yet  one  good  in  ten.'* 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  Yon  cornip* 
the  song,  sirrah.  ■ 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  whick 
is  a  purifying  o'  the  sonff.  Would  Ood  woolii 
serve  the  world  so  all  the  year!    We'd  fine 
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no  fault  with  the  tithe-woman^  if  I  were  the 
parson.  One  in  ten,  qnoth  *»I  An  we  might 
hATe  a  good  woman  oorn  but  o^er  every  Fm 
blazing  itar,  or  at  an  earthquake,  't  would 
mend  the  lottery  well ;  a  man  may  draw  his 
heart  ont,  are  'a  pluck  one.^ 

Coant.  Yon  ^11  oe  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as 
I  eommand  you.  m 

Clo.  That  man  ahonld  be  at  woman^s  com- 
mand* and  yet  no  hurt  done  I  Though  honesty 
W  no  pnritan.;ret  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will 
wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
^vn  of  a  big  heart.  I  am  going,  forsooth. 
Tha  bntiiiess  is  for  Helen  to  come  mther.       101 

[Exit. 
Coart.  Well,  now. 

fitew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
voman  entirely.  im 

Coaal.  Faith,  I  do.  Her  father  bequeath'd 
h«r  to  me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  ad- 
vantage, ma^  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much 
jove  as  die  nnds.  There  is  more  owing  her  than 
u  paid,  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11 
a«nuad.  iw 

t^flp.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
tban  I  think  she  wiah'd  me.  Alone  she  was, 
^  did  communicate  to  herself  her  own  words 
toliw own  ears  :  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for 
B«r«  they  touch'a  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her 
n»Jt«r  was,  she  lov'd  your  son.  Fortune,  she 
^■jd,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  sucn  [ns 
^J™*''"^  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love  no 
god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might,  only 
where  qualities  were  level ;  [Diana  no]  queen 
of  ^vpM^  that  would  suff^  her  poor  knight 
wpriaM,  withont  rescue  in  the  first  assaultluo 
or  rauMm  afterward.  This  she  deliver'd  in  the 
in<M  hitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e*er  I  heard 
I^gm  exclaim  in  ;  which  I  held  my  duty  speed- 
^T  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the 
*^  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  some- 
«fflg  to  know  it.  i«6 

Omu.  You  have  dischargM  this  honestly : 
keep  it  to  yourself.  Manv  likelihoods  iirform'd 
^  of  this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the 
«ljgce  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  mis- 
r^^  Pray  yon,  leave  me.  Stall  this  in  your 
f*^  •  *Da  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care. 
*  ^vl  apeak  with  you  further  anon.  iw 

[Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Even  10  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young. 

uever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours.  This 
thorn  u» 

Doih  to  our  rose  of  vouth  rightly  belong ; 

\Nxr  blood  to  ns,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom. 
*tM  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Wbov  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in 
P      youth. 

^  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone,         1*0 
^'^  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them 


^*T  m  ia  sick  on 't ;  I  observe  her  now. 
Bel,  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 


Count. 
1  am  a  mother  to  you. 


You  know,  Helen, 


Hel,  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  ^<^yi  A  mother,  u* 

Whv  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  said  "  a  mother^" 
Methought   you   saw   a  serpent.   What's  m 

"mother," 
That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  tiiose 
That  were  enwombed  mine.   'T  is  often  seen  im 
Adoption  strives  with  naturCj  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds. 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  I  express  to  ^ou  a  mother's  care. 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood  im 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?  What 's  the  matter. 
That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-oolourd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Whv  ?  That  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  Count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother,  lii 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble. 
M^  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die.         iw 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hel.  Ton  are  my  mother,  madam;  would 
you  were,  — 
So  that  my  lord  your  son  were  not  my  brother,  — 
Indeed  mv  mother  I    Or  were  you  both  our 

'   mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven,         ito 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.   Can 't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 
God  shield  you  mean  it  not!  daughter  and 

mother 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.  What,  pale  again?  i7« 
My  fear  hath  catchM  your  fondness.  Mow  I  see 
The  mystery  of  vonr  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.  Now  to  all  sense  't  is 

gross 
Yon  love  my  son.  Invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion,        im 
To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true : 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so  ;  for,  look,  thy^ cheeks 
Confess  it,  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  crossly^  shown  in  thy  behaviours^ 
That  in  their  kind  the^  speiuL  it.  Chdy  sin    iw 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  ton^e, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.  I^eak.  is 't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clew  ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear  't.    Howe'er,  I  charge 

thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail,  im 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me  I 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in  't  a 
bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.  Come,  come, 
disclose  "» 
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The  state  of  voor  affection ;  for  your  paasioiis 
Have  to  the  roll  appeach'd. 

Hd.  Then,  I  oonf  ess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  yon, 
That  before  yon,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son.  mo 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so  *s  my  love. 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hnrts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me.  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presnmjptnons  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  tul  I  do  deserve  him ;  nt 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.  Thus,  Indian-like,  u« 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love 
For  loving  where  you  do ;  but  if  yourself,      ns 
Whose  a^ed  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 
Did  ever  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking 
Wish  chastely  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love,  O,  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose   state    is    such    that   cannot 
choose  »• 

But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose  ^ 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But  riddle-like  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies  I 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  —  speak 
truly,—  Mi 

To  go  to  Paris  ? 

Siel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  Tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth  :  by  grace  itself  I  swear. 
You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  provM  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  willed  me 
In  heedf  ull^st  reservation  to  bestow  them,     m 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  were  in  note.  Amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy  approved  set  down. 
To  cure  ti^e  desperate  languishings  whereof  us 
The  King  is  rendered  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it?   Speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of 
this. 
Else  Paris  and  the  medicine  and  the  King 
Had  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts    mo 
Uaply  been  absent  then. 

Count,  But  think  yon,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid^  ^ 
He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.  How  shall  they 
credit  ^    ,  »*» 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools. 
Kmbowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself  ?  ^       ,  , .      .    , 

/f«/.  There 's  something  m  't, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the 

greatest        ...         , 
Of  Im  prof esslon,  that  his  good  receipt  «» 

^ik^  for  my  legacy  be  sauotified 


By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heavoi ;  and,  vooid 

^onr  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  *d  Tentare 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  Oraee^a  em 
By  su(^  a  day  and  hour. 
Count.  Dost  thou  believe  t? 

Hel.  Avjmadam,  knowingly.  * 

Coma.  Why,  Helen,  thou  sbalt  have  my  WTf 
and  love, 
Means  and  attendants,  and  nay  loving  grMtiap 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.  I  '11  stay  at  hoof 
And  pray  Goa's  blessing  into  thy  attempt   * 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  ahalt  not  om 

ACT  II 
[ScBNB  I.  Faris.   The  King's  palact,] 

Flourish  <f  cornets.  Enter  the  Koro,  vuA  divtn 
young  LoKDS  taking  leave  for  the  Kor««t)« 
war;  Bebt&am antf  PABOiiLES. 
King,  Farewell,  young  lords !  these  wirfik' 
principles 

Do  not  throw  from  yon ;  and  you,  my  ioHs 
farewell  I 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  von.  If  both  fiuiH 

The  ^rift  doth  stretch  itself  as  't  is  reoeiT  d. 

And  18  enough  for  both. 

1.  Lord.  'T  is  our  hope,  «ir,  ' 
After  weU  ent'red  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find  your  Grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  vet  my  keirt 
Will  not  confess  h%  owes  ^e  malaay 
That  doth  my  life  besiege,    farewell,  yoonr 

lords  I  " 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen.  Let  hkrber  Italy,  - 
Those  bated  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  mon^rohv,  — see  that  you  com* 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it.   When      ■ 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  whst  foo 

seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.   I  sav,  faieirtIL 

2.  Lord.  Health,    at    your    bidding,  aeru 

your  Majesty  I 
King.  Those   girls  of   Italy,  take   heed  d 
them. 
They  sav  our  French  lack  language  to  deny   * 
If  they  demand.  Beware  of  being  captivei 
Before  you  serve. 
Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warainp- 

King.  FarewelL  Come  hither  to  me.         ,v 
[Exit^  attenddA 

1.  Lord.  O  my    sweet  lord,  that    yon  «» 

stay  behind  us  I 
Far.  'T  is  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

2.  Lord,  O,  't  is  brave  w»w  I 
Far.  Most  admirable!   I  have  seen  tkoM 

wars.  ;j 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  cci 

with 
•*  Too  young  "  and  **  the  next  year  "  and  "  't  i 

too  early." 
Far.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  't,  boy.  stM 

away  bravely. 
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Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehone  to  a 


Creaking  mr  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
TQl  honour  he  bought  up  and  no  sword  worn 
Bat  one  to  danoe  with !  By  heaven,  I  'U  steal 
away. 

1.  Lord,  There  *s  honour  in  the  theft. 

Per.  Commit  it,  Count. 

2.  Lord.  I  am  your  aooeesary  ;  and  so  f  are- 

welL  M 

Ber.  I  grow  to  yon,  and  our  parting  is  a 
tortor'd  booy. 

1.  Lord.  Farewell,  oaptain. 

2.  Lord,  Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles  I  » 
Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are 

luB.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good 
m«tKb :  you  shall  find  in  the  re^^iment  of  the 
Spimi  one  Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an 
emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek,  —  it 
wa»  this  very  sword  entrenchM  it ; — say  to  him, 
I  lire ;  and  observe  his  reports  for  me.  «< 

/.  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

[Exeunt  Lords,] 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  yon  for  his  novices!  What 
will  ye  do? 

Ber.  Stay,  the  King  I  00 

[Re-enter  the  EoNo.] 

Por,  [To  Ber.]  Use  a  more  spacious  cere- 
numy  to  the  noble  lords ;  you  have  restrain*  d 
Toandf  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu. 
fie  more  expressive  to  them ;  for  they  wear 
themeelTes  m  the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do 
mutw  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  ana  move  [m 
DQOer  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ; 
tnd  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such 
v«  to  be  followed.  After  them,  and  take  a 
ni^  dilated  farewell, 
^rr.  And  I  will  do  so.  » 

Por.  Worthy  fellows;    and  like  to   prove 
ntost  sinewy  swordmen. 

[Exeunt  [Bertram  and  ParoUes], 

Enter  Lafeu. 

W'  [Kneeling.]  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me 
and  for  my  tidings. 
^  1 11  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 
Then  here  *s  a  man  stands,  that  has 
brought  his  pardon.  m 

1  voold  jron  had  kneerd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me 

mercy. 
And  that  at  my  bidding  yon  oonld  so  stand  up. 
Auy.  I  would  I  had,  so  I  had  broke  thy 
.    ,  Ifte, 

And  aik'd  thee  mercy  for  't. 
Lqf.  Qood  faith,  across ;  but,  my  good  lord, 
'tis  thus:  TO 

Sl  y*"^  ^  cnr'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 
Kiy,  No. 
..^^  0,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? 
1 ««,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
«7  royal  fox  oould  reach  them.  I  have  seen  a 
medicine  w 

^t  *8  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
^ieken  a  rock,  and  make  yon  dance  canary 
^itb  spritely  ore  and  motion;  whose  simple 
touch 


^•' 


Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin^  nay, ' 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  m  *8  hand      m 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 
King.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Lqf,  Why,  Doctor  Shel  My  lord,  there  's 
one  arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  ner.  Now,  by  my  faith  and 

honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke  ^   » 
With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'a  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.  Will  you  see 

her, — 
For  that  is  her  demand,  —  and  know  her  busi^ 

ness? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  g^ood  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee     n 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Lqf.  Nay,  I  '11  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit.] 

Einq.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  pro- 
logues. M 

[Reenter  Lafeu.] 

Lcif,  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

Enter  HxuafA. 


Ki 


King,  iliis  haste  h; 

Ixtf.  Nay,  come  your  ways 


This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 


This  is  his  Majesty ;  say  your  mind  to  him. 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like,  but  such  traitors  •• 
His  Majesty  seldom  fears.  I  am  Cressid's  uncle, 
That  dare  leave  two  together ;  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

King,  Now,  fair  one,  does   your   business 
follow  us  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  my  good  lord. 
Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father : 
In  what  he  did  profess,  well  foundf. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The    rather  will  I  spare  my  praises 
towards  him ;  im 

Knowing  him  is  enough.  On 's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
Ajid  of  lus  old  experience  the  only  darling,     no 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 
Si^er  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.  I  have  so ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  Majesty  is  touch 'd 
With,  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it  and  my  appliance  u« 

With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  yon,  maiden  ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure. 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded        uo 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  Nature 
From  her  iniudable  estate ;  I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgement  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  i>astrcure  malady 
To  empirics,  or  to  dissever  so  >» 

Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 
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Hel,  '  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  paina. 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again.  isi 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  leas,  to  be  callM 
grateful. 
Thou  thought^st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks 

I  give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live ; 
But  -what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art.  im 

Hd,  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  Against  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister :         i« 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  bab^ ;  grreat  floods 

have  flown 
From  simple  sources,  and  great  seas  have  dried 
When  miracles    have   by  the    greatest  been 

denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there        im 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits. 

King,  imust  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well. 
Kind  maid  I 
Thyjpains  not  us'd  must  by  thvself  be  paid.  im 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  tor  their  reward. 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barrM. 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows 
As  *t  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when 
The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ;       im 
Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  exi>erimeut. 
I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ; 
But  know  I  think  and  think  I  know  most  sure 
Myart  is  not  past  power  nor  you  past  cure.    i«i 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident  ?  Within  what 
space 
Hop^st  thou  mv  cure  ? 

Hel,  ^  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fierjr  torcher  his  diurnal  ring,  \w 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  ciuenchM  her  sleepy  lamp, 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot^s  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  Uiey  pass. 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  sliall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free  and  sickness  freely  die. 
.^fTingr.   Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence  »» 
W^t  dar*8t  thou  venture  ? 
.  ^**  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  s^mpet^s  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd    by   odious    ballads,    my   maiden^s 
name  its 

SearM  otherwise ;  nay,  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methmks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit 
doth  speak 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay  im 

In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear :  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate,  — 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 


That  happiness  and  prime  can  hap|>y  call :    » 
Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  infimiate 
Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  phjrsic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  uie. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time^  or  flinch  in  ptopertj 
Of  what  I  sm>ke,  unpitied  let  me  die,  » 

And  well  deserved.  Not  helping,  death 't  aj 

fee; 
But;  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 
King.  Make  thy  demand. 
Hel,  But  will  you  make  it  evw  ? 

Kinq.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  hopes  d 
neaven.  »* 

Hel.  Then   shalt   thou   give   me  with  Uij 
kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  comnuuMi ; 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  Fruee. 
Mv  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate         *•• 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 
King.  Here  is  my  hand ;    the  premises  oV 
serv'd. 
Thy  will  by  mv  j^rformance  shall  be  serr'd. » 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  reiy. 
More   should    I   question    thee,    and   nMC«  I 

must,  — 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  mon  t« 

trust,  — 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  oa ;  but 
rest  a* 

Unquestioned  welcome  and  undoubted  blest 
Qixe  me  some  help  here,  ho  I  If  thou  proeeed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  diall  match  thj 
deed.  [Flourish.  Exeunt. 

[ScEMB  II.    Rouaillon.     The    Count's  paiivt] 

Enter  OocTfTESs  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  joa  to 
the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  1  will  show  myself  highly  fed  sn^ 
lowly  taught.  I  know  my  business  is  but  «o 
the  court.  « 

Count.  To  the  court !  Why,  what  place  mskf 
you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  sacb 
contempt  ?    But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  vcM 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  cowrt. 
He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  *a  cap,  k» 
his  hand  and  say  nothinj;,  has  neither  icf.  '?' 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and  indeed  such  a  f sUotr. 
to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court.  B« 
for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer 
that  fits  all  questions.  ^^ 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair  that  fiti  aQ 
buttocks,  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatoh-bnttoek, 
the  brawn  buttock,  or  any  buttook. 

Coring  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  aft 
questions  ?  » 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  d 
an  attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  yo"' 
taffeta  punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom^s  Corf- 
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Bngetf  u  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  a 
morris  for  Mayday,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  [» 
the  cQokold  to  his  horn,  as  a  acoldins  quean  to 
a  vrangling  knave,  as  the  nan*s  lip  to  the 
friir's  moatii,  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count,  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such 
fitnoH  for  all  questions  ?  si 

Go,  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Cowl  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  mon- 
itrons  ske  that  must  fit  all  demands.  » 

C2o.  fint  a  trifle  nether,  in  »>od  faith,  if  the 
leaned  ihould  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  't.  Ask  me  if  I  am  a 
courtier:  it  shall  do  yon  no  harm  to  learn.       » 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  oould,  I  will 
b«  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
yoar  answer.  I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  cour- 
tier? 

CUt.  0  Lord,  sir  1 — There 's  a  simple  putting 
off.  More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them.  ** 

Ccmi,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Ck,  OLord,  sir  1— Thick,  thick,  spare  not 
me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
uomelymeat.  «» 

CU,  0  Lord,  sir  I  —  Nay,  put  me  to  't,  I  war- 
nut  yon. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I 
think. 

CIq,  0  Lord,  sir  I  —  Spare  not  me.  m 

Cjmt.  Do  you  cry,  *^0  Lord,  sir  I "  at  your 
Jf  JJMnne,  and  "  spare  not  me  "  ?  Indeed  your 
'OLord,  sir  i  ^'  is  very  sequent  to  your  whip- 
pios;  you  would  answer  very  well  to  a  whip- 
pinR,  if  vou  were  but  bound  to  't.  »• 

^  do,  I  ne*er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my 
"OLord,  sir!''  I  see  things  may  serve  long, 
bot  not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the 
time, 
T^o  entertain  't  so  merrily  with  a  fool.  « 

Ck.  0  Lord,  air !  —  Why,  there 't  serves  well 

Count.  An  end,  sir.  To  your  business !  Give 
Helen  this, 

^  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back. 

{^^■nimend  me  to  my  kinsmen  and  my  son. 

Tim  18  not  much. 
Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them.        to 
Cmid.  Not  much  employment  for  you.  You 

laAwrtsiidme? 

jCto.  Most  fruitfully ;  lam  there  before  my 

Coum.  Haste  you  again.  [ExeurU  [severally], 

[SctXEin.   Ports.   The  King's  palace,] 

Snter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Pakoixes. 

la/.  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and  we 
vre  our  phUoaophical  persons,  to  make  mod- 
«ts  a&d  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  cause- 
W  Heace  as  it  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors, 
^McoQciog  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge, 
vhen  wt  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown 
fear.  e 


Par,  Whv,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  won- 
der that  hatn  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so 't  is. 

Lcif,  To  be  relinquish'd  of  the  artists,  —     i» 

Par,  So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Xqf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fel- 
lows, — 

Par,  Right ;  so  I  say.  i» 

L<nf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable,  — 

Par,   Why,  there  't  is ;  so  say  I  too. 

Lqf,  Not  to  be  help'd, — 

Par.  Right ;  as 't  were  aman assured  of  a  — 

Xq/*.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death.  >» 

Par,  Just,  you  say  well  ^  so  would  I  have  said. 

Lqf.  I  noLay  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the 
world. 

Par,  It  is,  indeed ;  if  you  wiU  have  it  in 
showing,  you  shall  read  it  m  —  what  do  ye  call 
there  ?  » 

"Laf,  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an 
earthly  actor. 

Par,  That 's  it ;  I  would  have  said  the  very 
same. 

liof.  Why,  your  Dauphin  is  not  lustier. 
'Fore  me,  I  speak  in  respect  —  « 

Par,  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange^ 
that  is  the  brief  and  the  teoious  of  it ;  and  he 's 
of  a  most  f  acinorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  — 

Laf,  Very  hand  of  Heaven. 

Par,  Ay,  so  I  say.  »• 

haf.  In  a  most  weak  — 

Par,  And  dehile  minister,  ereat  power,  great 
transcendence ;  which  should,  indeed,  give  us 
a  further  use  to  be  made  than  alone  the  recov- 
ery of  the  King,  as  to  be  — 

lAjf,  GJeneraily  thankful.  «a 

"Evier  EiNo,  Helena,  and  Attendants, 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it;  you  say  well* 
Here  comes  the  King. 

Lc^f,  LustiOj  as  the  Dutchman  says.  I  '11 
like  a  maid  tne  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in 
myhead.  Why,  he 's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par,  Mart  du  vincugre  !  is  not  this  Helen  ?  m^ 

Laf,   'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King,  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. 
Sit,  mjr  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  bamsh'd 

sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive       » 
The  confirmation  of  my  promb'd  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  three  or  four  LoBDS. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye.  This  youthful 

parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's 

voice  ^ 

I  have  to  use.  Thy  frank  election  make ; 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 

forsake. 
Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous 

mistress 
Fall,  when  Love  please !  Marry,  to  each  but 

one! 
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"Laf,  I  *d  give  bay  Curtal  and  his  fnmiture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these 
boys',  M 

And  writ  as  little  beard. 

JTtn^.  Peruse  them  well. 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

J9e/.  Gentlemen, 
Heayen  hath  through  me  restored  the  King  to 
health.  w 

AH,  We  understand  it,  and  thank  Heayen 

for  you. 
H.d,  I  am  a  simple  maid,  and  therein  wealth- 
iest, 
That  I  protest  I  simply  am  a  maid. 
Please  it  your  Majesty,  I  haye  done  already. 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me,    » 
**  We  blush  that  Uiou  shouldst  choose  ;  but,  be 

refused, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  eyer, 
We  ^U  ne'er  come  there  a|^in.*' 

Kina,  Make  choice  and  see. 

Who  shuns  thy  loye  shuns  all  his  loye  in  me. 

Ife/.   Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly,     » 
Ajid  to  imperial  Loye,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream.   Sir,  will  yon  hear  my 
suit? 
i.  Lord,  And  grant  it. 
HeL  Thanks,  sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Jjaf,  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than 
throw  ames-ace  for  my^  life.  w 

J9e/.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your 
fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies. 
Loye  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  aboye 
Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  loye  ! 
2.  Lord,  No  better,  if  you  please. 
He/.  My  wish  receiye, 

Which  great  Loye  grant  I  and  so,  I  take  my 
leaye.  n 

Laf,  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were 
sons  of  mine,  I M  haye  them  whinp'd ;  or  I 
would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs 
of. 
fle/.   Be  not  afraid  that  I  your  hand  should 
take: 
I  '11  neyer  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake,    m 
Blessing  upon  your  yows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  eyer  wed ! 

Laf,  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they  'U  none 
haye  her.  Sure,  they  are  bastardis  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  French  ne'er  got  'em.  loi 
He/.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too 


To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4,  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so.  104 

Laf,  There 's  one  grape  jet ;  I  am  sure  thy 
father  drunk  wine :  — but  if  thou  be'st  not  an 
ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen.  I  haye  known 
thee  already. 

Hel,   \To  Bertram,]  I  dare  not  say  I  take 
you  ;  but  I  giye 
Me  and  my  seryioe,  eyer  whilst  I  liye,  no 

Into  your  guiding  power.    This  is  the  man. 

King,  Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her ; 
she 's  thy  wife. 

Ber,  My  wife,  my  liege  I  I  shall  beseech  your 
Highness, 


In  such  a  business  giye  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King,  Know'st  thou  not,  Beitrsm,  ut 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  kvd: 

But  neyer  hope  to  know  why  I  should  nsrrj 
her. 
King,  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  fran 

my  sickly  bed. 
Ber,  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  brisg  m 
down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  I  know  b« 
well;  » 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  chargv. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife !  DikUii 
Rather  corrupt  me  eyer  I 
King,   'T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  be. 
the  which 
loan  build  up.  Strange  is  it  thatour  bloook  ^ 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  ponr'd  all  br 

gether. 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  (d 
In  differences  so  mighty.  If  she  be 
All  that  is  yirtuous,  save  what  thou  disHk'it 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,  thou  dislik'st  » 
Of  yirtue  for  the  name.   But  do  not  so. 
From  lowest  place  when  yirtuous  thing»  pro- 

oeed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed. 
Where  sreat  additions  swell 's,  and  yirtue  bow. 
It  is  a  ^^ed  honour.   Good  alone  '^ 

Is  good,  without  a  name.   Vileness  is  so ; 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  by  the  title.  She  is  joung,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she  's  immediate  heir. 
And    these  breed  honour.  That  is   hoooort 

scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom      * 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.  Honours  thriye. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  dem» 
Than  our  f  oregoers.  The  mere  word 's  a  •!•« 
Debauch'd  on  eyery  tomb,  on  every  graye    '• 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb 
Where  dust  and  damn'd  obUyion  is  the  tomb 
Of  hononr'd  bones  indeed.   What  should  b» 

said? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid. 
I  can  create  the  rest.   Virtue  and  she  >• 

Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  fnfft 
me. 
Ber,  I  cannot  loye  her,  nor  will  8triy«  t» 

do't. 
King,  Thou  wrong'st  thyself ,  if  thou  shool^ 

striye  to  choose. 
Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord, 
I'mghid. 
Let  the  rest  go.  «■ 

King,  My  nonour  's  at  the  stake ;  whkb  to 
defeat, 
I  must  produce  my  power.  Here,  take  h«i 

hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift : 
That  dost  in  yile  misprision  ^ihm^kle  up 
M^  loye  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dras^ 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defeotiye  scale,  ^ 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam,  that  wilt  ih^ 
know, 


am. 
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It  is  in  OS  to  pUnt  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  haye  it  grow.  Check  thy  con- 
tempt: 
Obey  onr  will,  which  trayails  in  thy  good  ;     im 
fiehere  not  thv  diadain,  hut  preeentl^ 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 
Wbioh  both  thy  duty  owee  and  our   power 


Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  stiiggers  and  the  careless  lapse  iw 

Of  Tonth  ancf  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and 

hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.  Speak ;  thine  answer. 

Ber,  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  submit 
Hi  fancy  to  your  eyes.  When  I  consider       i» 
Wtut  great  creation  and  what  dole  of  honour 
FH«  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which 
«.     l»te 

Wm  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  pidaed  of  the  King ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is  at 't  were  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand,  uo 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine  ;  to  whom  I  promise 
A  coonterpoiae,  if  not  to  thy  estate 
A  balanoe  more  repleto. 

Bfr.  I  take  her  hand. 

Good  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the 


Smile  vpon  this  contract ;  whoee  ceremony    im 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-bom  brief. 
And  be  performed  to-night.  The  solemn  feast 
Shall  matt  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
jgcpeotiag  absent  friends.  As  thou  lov'st  her, 
ThyJove^  to  me  religious  ;  else,  does  err.    im 
[Exeunt  oa  but  Ijafeu  and  ParoUes, 
who  stay  behind,  commenting  qf 
this  wedding, 

hif,  {Advancing^  Do  you  hear,  monueur  ? 
A  Word  with  you. 

Par.  Tour  pleasure,  sir? 

haf.  Your  ford  and  mastor  did  well  to  make 
hii  recantation.  ^m 

Par.  Recantation  I  My  lord!  My  master  I 

la/.  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  bloody  succeeding.  My  mastor ! 

X^/.  Are  yon  companion  to  the  Count  Ron- 
BOon?  Ml 

^iir.  To  any  count,  to  all  counts,  to  what  is 

l^.  To  what  is  count's  man.  Count's  mastor 
is  fli  another  style.  «» 

^9t,  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  let  it  satisfy  you, 
700  are  too  old. 

Lf^,  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  writo  man ; 
to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee.  ms 

^<».  What  idare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Xq^.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to 
^  »  pretty  wise  fellow.  Thou  didst  make  tol- 
jsble  vent  of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass:  yet 
ioe  ecarfa  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did 
manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a 
I*^  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have  now  [«» 
»ttnd  thee.  When  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care 
tt<A :  ytpt  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
ttp,  and  that  thoaM  scarce  worth. 


Tar,  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  anti- 
quity upon  thee,  —  w 

Jjof,  Do  not  plunge  th^rself  too  far  in  anger, 
lest  thou  haston  thy  trial:  rhich  if  — Lord 
have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  nen I  So^my  good 
window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well!  Thy  case- 
ment I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand.  vt 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity. 

Xof.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart;  and  thou  art 
worthy  of  it.  ttx 

Par.  I  have  not,  mv  lord,  deserved  it. 

Lc^f.  Yes,  good  f  aitn,  every  dram  of  it ;  and 
I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shaU  be  wiser.  us 

Lqf.  £v'n  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast 
to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou 
be^st  bound  in  thy  scarf  and  beaton,  thou  shalt 
find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  th^  bondage.  I 
have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquamtance  with 
thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I  may  say 
in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  Iknow.  94s 

Par.  My  hnd,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Lc^f.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake, 
and  m^r  poor  doing  eternal ;  for  doing  I  am  past, 
as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give 
me  leave.  [Exit.  **» 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this 
disgrace  off  me,  scurvy,  old,  filthv,  scurvy  lord  1 
Wdl,  I  must  be  patient;  there  is  no  fettering 
of  authority.  I  'U  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can 
meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were 
double  and  doable  a  lord.  I  'U  have  no  more 
pity  of  his  age  than  I  would  have  of — I  'U  beat 
him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again.  w 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master^s  married; 
there 's  news  for  you.  You  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par,  I  most  unf eignedly  beseech  your  lord, 
ship  to  miJce  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs. 
He  is  my  good  lord  ;  whom  I  serve  above  is  my 
master.  ■* 

Laf.  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Xqf.  The  devil  it  is  that's  thy  master.  Whv 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  r 
Dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  Do  other  ser- 
vants so?  Thou  wert  best  set  thj  lower  [«« 
part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mme  honour, 
if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  1  'd  beat  thee. 
Methinks.  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every 
man  should  beat  tliee.  I  think  thou  wast  cre- 
ated for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon 
thee.  «" 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure, 
my  lord.  .    t    1     r 

Lic^.  Go  to,  sir ;  vou  were  beaten  m  Italjrr*" 
for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate.  You 
are  a  vagabond  and  no  true  traveller.  You  are 
more  saucy  with  lords  and  honourable  person- 
ages than  the  commission  of  your  birth  and  vir- 
tue gives  you  heraldry.  Yon  are  not  worth  an- 
other wora,  else  I  'd  call  you  knave.  I  leave 

you.  [JSxit.  Ul 
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ILT. 


Reenter  Bebtram. 


Par.  Qood,  very  good  ;  it  is  so  then.  Good, 
verr  good ;  let  it  be  conoeal'd  awhile. 
Ber,  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  I 
Par,  What 's  the  matter,  sweetheart  ?       us 
Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I 
have  sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 
Par.  What,  what,  sweetheart  ? 
Ber,  O  mr  Parolles,  they  have  married  me  I 
I  ^11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her.  tw 
Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more 
merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.  To  the  wars  I 

Ber.  There 's  letters  from  my  mother ;  what 
the  import  is,  I  know  not  yet. 
Par.  Ay,   that  would  be  known.    To  the 
wars,  my  boy,  to  the  wars  I  sm 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicky-wioky  here  at  home, 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and   high 

curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.  To  other  regions  1        boo 
France  is  a  stable,  we  that  dwell  in 't  jades. 
Therefore,  to  the  war ! 
Ber.  It  shall  be  so.    I'll  send  her  to  my 
house, 
Acouaint  my  mother  with  mj  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  King  v» 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak.  His  nresent  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields 
Where  noble  fellows  strike.  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 
Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee  ?    Art 

sure? 
Ber.  Qo  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise 
me.  nt 

I  'U  send  her  straight  away.  To-morrow 
I  ^11  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 
Par.  Why,  these  balls  bouna  ;  there  's  noise 
in  it.  TishardI 
A    young    man    married    is   a   man    that's 
marred ;  «« 

Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go. 
The   King  has  done  yon  wrong;  but,  hush, 
'tis  so.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  IV.  Paris.   The  King's  palace.] 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly.  Is  she 
well? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well,  but  yet  she  has  her 
health.  She 's  very  merry,  but  yet  she  is  not 
well ;  but  thanks  be  given,  she 's  very  well  and 
wants  nothing  i'  the  world ;  but  yet  she  is  not 
well.  » 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail, 
that  she 's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she 's  very  well  indeed,  but  for 
two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things?  w 

Clo.  One,  that  she 's  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quicklv  !  the  other,  that  she  's  in 
eartk,  from  whence  Uod  nend  her  quickly ! 


Enter  Pabollbs. 

Par.   Bless  you,  mv  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes.  » 

Par,  Yon  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them cd; 
and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  stiU.  0,  my 
knave,  how  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles  and  I  be 
money,  I  would  ^e  did  as  you  say.  ' 

Par.    Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man;  la 
many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master'i  u»- 
doin^.  To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  knov 
nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is^  to  oe  s  emt 
part  of  your  title  ;  which  is  within  a  v«ry  litifc 
of  nothing.  ^ 

Par.  Away  !  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir.  before  » 
knave  thou  'rt  a  knave ;  that 's,  oefon  or 
thou  'rt  a  knave.  This  had  been  truth,  sir.   ' 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fod ;  1 1^^ 
found  thee. 

Clo,  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  tf 
were  you  taught  to  find  me?  The  staroli. 
sir,  was  profitable  ;  and  much  fool  may  yoo  * 
find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's  pleasure  ami 
the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.   A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. 
Madam,  m^  lord  will  go  away  to-^iight ;        * 
A  very  senoua  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Whicu,  as   your   due,  time   daims,  he  doo 

acknowledge ; 
But  puts  it  ofiE  to  a  oompell'd  rwtraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  witk 
sweets,  ** 

Which  ih^y  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time, 
To  make  uie  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joj 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel,  What 's  his  will  eh*  ^ 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  Icav*!  u 
the  King, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proc««t- 

Strengtlrned  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  Kr  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  yon  pw- 
sently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  will.     * 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so.  [Exit  Pandla. 

Hel.   ^  I  pray  you. 

Come,  sirrah.  [Eretsi' 

[Scene  V.   Paris,   The  King's  palace.] 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bebtram. 

Lc^.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  hia 
a  soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  ap- 
proof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimoiiy.     ' 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true.  I  tcxsk  thii 
lark  for  a  bunting. 
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Ber.  I  do  assure  yon,  my^lord,  he  is  very 
great  in  knowledge  and  aooordingl^  valiant.    » 

Laf,  I  have  then  sinn'daspunstliis  experience 
and  transgressed  against  his  yalour ;  and  my 
stftte  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet 
find  in  my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes.  I 
prapr  yon,  make  us  friends ;  I  will  pursue  the 
amity.  u 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ptv,  [To  Bertram.]  These  things  shall  he 
done,  sir. 

2^.  Pray  you,  sir,  who  ^s  his  tailor  ? 

Par,  Sir? 

Letf,  O,  I  know  him  well.  I,  sir ;  he,  sir,  's 
a  good  workman,  a  verr  good  tailor.  si 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Par.]  Is  she  gone  to  the  King  ? 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you  '11  have  her.  «6 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my 
treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses  ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  oride, 
Ynd  ere  I  do  beg^.  » 

Lqf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the 
Utter  end  of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  hes  three 
thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  tliou- 
mad  nothings  with,  should  be  once  heard  and 
thrice  beaten.   Qod  save  you,  captain.  34 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my 
lord  and  you,  monsieur  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run 
into  my  lord^s  displeasure.  ss 

Lc/l  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't, 
boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leap'd 
into  the  custard ;  and  out  of  it  you  'U  run  again, 
ruther  than  suffer  question  for  yoiur  residence. 

Ber,  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my 
Wd.  44 

L<3f,  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him 
•»  '■  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ;  and  be- 
li**Te  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this 
^rht  nut :  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes. 
Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavv  consequence  ; 
I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  Know  their  na- 
ture*. Farewell,  monsieur  !  I  have  spoken  [» 
better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve  at 
my  hand  ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil. 

[Exit.] 

Par.   An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Brr.  I  think  so.  «s 

Par,  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber,  Tee,  I  do  Know  him  well,  and  common 
^eech 
^rm  him  a  worthy  pass.  Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Heleka. 

Hei.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from 
yon, 
^^poke  with  the  King  and  have  procurM  his 
lemve  eo 

Tor  preaont  parting  ;  only  he  desires 
Some  prrvate  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

Too  mnst  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  h4^ds  not  o<Jour  with  the  time,  nor  does 


The  ministration  and  required  office  <b 

On  my  nartiotdar.  F^eparM  I  was  not 
For  sucn  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.  This  drives  me  to  entreat 

you 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home. 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you ;  to 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem. 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shows  itself  at  the  first  view 
To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my 
mother :  [Giving  a  letter.] 

'T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you,  so       n 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

■He/.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant,  — 

Ber.   Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have 
failM  80 

To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.      ^  Let  that  go. 

Myhaste  is  verj  great.  Farewell ;  hie  home. 

llel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber,  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe, 
Nor  dare  I  say  *t  is  mine,  and  yet  it  is  ;  m 

But,  like  a  timorous  thiei,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber,  ^  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something ;  and  scarce  so  much.  No- 
thing, indeed. 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord. 
Faith,  yes !  m 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to 
horse. 

Hel,  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Ber,  Where  are  my  other  men  ? 

Hel.  Monsieur,  farewell  I  [Exit,  m 

Ber.  Go  thou  toward  home,  where  I  will 
never  come 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword  or  hear  the  drum. 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio  I 

[Exeunt.] 

ACT  III 
[Scene  I.  Florence.  The  DukeU  palace.] 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  or  Florence,  the 
two  French  Lobds,  ivith  a  troop  0/ soldiers. 

Duke.  So  that  from  point  to  point  now  have 
you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war. 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1,  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  Grace's  part ;  black  and  f  eaitul     « 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin 
France 
Would  in  so  iust  a  business  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 
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1.  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  caimot  yield  lo 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 

By  self -unable  motion ;  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  fail  u 

As  often  as  I  guessed. 
Duke,  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2,  Lord.  But  I  am  sure  the  younger  of  our 

nature. 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke,  Welcome  shall  they  be ; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us         m 
Shall  on  them  settle.  —  You  know  your  places 

well; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.      [Flourish.  [Exeunt.] 

[Scene  II.  RousiUon,   The  Count's  palace,] 
Enter  Ck>uwTE8S  and  Clown. 

CouTit,  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have 
had  it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be 
a  Tery  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  nray  you  ?     • 

Clo,  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot  and 
sine ;  mend  the  ruff  and  sing ;  ask  questions 
and  sing ;  pick  his  teeth  and  sing.  I  know  a 
man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a 
goodly  manor  for  a  sone.  ^  lo 

Count.  Let  me  see  wnat  he  writes,  and  when 
he  means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter.] 

Clo,  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel  since  I  was  at 
court.  Our  old  ling  and  our  labels  o*  the  conn- 
try  are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  la- 
bels o^  the  court.  The  brains  of  my  Cupid  ^s  [ts 
knockM  out,  and  I  begin  to  loye,  as  an  old  man 
loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.   What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit,  w 

[Count.  Beads]  a  letter.  "  I  have  sent  you  a 
daughter-in-law ;  she  hath  recovered  the  King, 
and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedd^ 
her ;  and  sworn  to  make  the  ^  not '  eternal. 
You  shall  hear  I  am  run  away :  know  it  before 
the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  [» 
in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My 
duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bbrtbam." 
This  is  not  well,  raah  and  unbridled  boy,         so 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king. 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 
By  the  mispriaing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Reenter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madamj  yonder  is  heavy  news  within 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  voung  lady !       m 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  r 

Clo.  Nav,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort.  Your  son  will  not  be  killed  so 
soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  kill'd  ?  « 


Clo.  So  say  I,  pi  ad  am,  if  he  run  away,  m  I 
hear  he  does.  The  danger  is  in  standing  to 't 
That  *8  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  get* 
ting  of  children.  Here  they  oome  wiU  tell  3^00 
more  ;  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  vii 
run  away.  [Exit]  • 

Enter  Helena  and  the  two  French  Lobmw 

1.  Lord.  Save  you.  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  evergov^ 

2,  Lord,   Do  not  say  so. 

Count,  Think    upon    patience,    i«ay   yoa. 
Gentlemen,  <* 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  dtart. 
Can  woman  me  unto 't.    Wnere  is  my  son,  I 
pray  you  ? 

2,  Lord,  Madam,    he 's  gone  to   serre  tb« 
Duke  of  Florence. 
We  met  him  thitherward  \  for  thenoe  we  caiik. 
And.  after  some  dispatch  m  hand  at  court,    ■ 
Thitner  we  bend  again. 

Hd,  Look  on  his  letter,  madam  ;  here  '•  mj 
passport.  I 

[Reoift,]  ^*  When  thou  canst  get  the  rinevpoi 
my  fineer  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  m/^  , 
me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body  that  I  id  [« 
father  to,  then  call  me  husbana ;  but  in  mA 
a  *  then '  I  write  a  *  never.' "  1 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count,  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlenttsf  1 

1.  Lord.  Ay,  madam;  ; 
And  for  the  contents*  sake  are  sorry  for  c«r 

pains.  *  I 

Count.  I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  diesr;  1 
It  thou  engroflsest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robVst  me  of  a  moiety.  He  was  my  toe ;  1 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood,      ^  \ 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.  Towarda  FlorvM  : 

ishe?  I 

2,  Lord,  Ay,  madam.  | 
Count.                           And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 
2.  Lord.  Such  is   his  noble  purpose ;  Bady 

believe 't.  ' 

The  Duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  koaonr       I 
That  good  convenience  claims.  I 

Count,  Return  yon  thitber  ?  I 

1.  Lord.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wiiif 
of  speed.  * 

Hd,  [Reads.]  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  h»Te 
nothing  in  France.'* 
*T  is  bitter. 

Count,       Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hd.  At,  madatai.  j 

1.  Lord.  *T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hani 
haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  conaenting-  to.  «, 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  00 
wife ! 
There 's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him  I 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon 
And  call  her  hourly  misdress.  Who  was  witU 
him?  ^^ 

1.  Lord.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman    , 
Which  I  have  sometime  known. 

Count.  Parollea,  was  it  not  \ 

1.  Lord.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he* 
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Cottitf.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of 
wickedness. 
Ih  Km  oormpts  a  weU-derived  nature  m 

With  his  indaoement. 

i.  Lord.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Cmnf.  Ton  *re  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  vill  entreat  yon,  when  yon  see  my  son,         m 
To  lell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses.  More  I  'U  entreat  you 
Written  to  hear  along. 

?.  Lord,        *  We  serve  ;^on,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Cowt.  Not  so,  hut  as  we  change  our  courte- 
tiea.  100 

Will  yoQ  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  \CounUss  and  Lords], 

Bel.  *'  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
France." 

Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  1 
Tboo  ihalt    have    none,  Bousillon,  none   in 

IVuioe ; 
Then  hsst  thou  all  again.  Poor  lord !  is  't  I  los 
Thst  chase  thee  tram  th^  country  and  expose 
Thote  tender  limhs  of  thme  to  the  event 
J^  the  none-sparing  war  ?  And  is  it  I 
Thst  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 

thou 
Wast  ihot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  he  the  mark  no 
C^  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Hy  with  f alcte  aim ;  move  the  still-peering  air, 
^t  oagB  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord. 
J^oever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  ;        ns 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  hreast, 
lam  the  caitiit  that  do  hold  him  to  't  ; 
&od.  though  I  kill  him  not,I  am  the  cause 
au  death  was  so  effected.  Better  *t  were 
^jaei  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared  no 

|vith  shan>  constraint  of  hunger ;  hotter  't  were 
Hiat  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
nitre  mine  at  once.    No,  come  thou   home, 

Ronsillon, 
rHkence  honour  hnt  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 
U  oft  it  loses  all.   I  will  he  gone.  lu 

fy  being  here  it  is  that  holos  thee  hence. 
^  1  sUy  here  to  do  't  ?  No,  no,  although 
Ine  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house 
^  angels  offic*d  all.  I  will  he  gone, 
W  pitif  nl  rumour  may  report  my  flight,     lao 
»  ooDSoIate  thine  ear.    Come,  night;    end, 

day! 
W  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away. 

[Exit. 

tecE    m.     Florence.     B^ore    the   Duke's 
palace.] 

WilgA.  Enter  thk  Duke  of  Florence,  Ber- 
TB4X,  Paboujm,  Soldiers^  drum  and  trum- 

Ihtke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art; 

and  we, 
f«at  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  cre- 


poo  thy  promising  fortune. 


Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  hut  vet 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sale    s 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  ^lay  ui>on  thy  prosperous  helm. 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars.  I  put  myself  into  thy  file. 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall 
prove  10 

A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

[Scene   IV.    Bousillon.    The  Count's  palace.] 
Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  I  and  would  you  take  the  letter 
of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has 

done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?  Bead  it  again. 

\Stew.  Beads]  leUer. 
**  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither  gone. 

Ambitious  love  hatn  in  me  so  offended,         & 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of 
war 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie. 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far  lo 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive. 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno^  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of 
worth.  ^  i« 

He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me, 

Whom  I  mvself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 

[Count.]  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her 
mildest  words ! 
Binaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so.  Had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents,  21 

Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  ; 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en;  and  yet  she 

writes. 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  aneel  shall  as 

Bless    this    unworthy   husband?    He    cannot 

thrive. 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to 

hear 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.  Write,  write,  Binaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife.  v> 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light.   My  greatest 

Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Dispatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. 
When  haply  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone,      » 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.  Which  of  them  both 
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Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 

To  make  distinotioD.  Provide  this  messen- 
ger. «o 

MjT  heart  is  heavy  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 

Grief  wonld  hare  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me 
speak.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  V.   Florence.    Without  the  walls.]    A 
tucket  afar  qff^. 

Enter  an  old  Widow  qf  Florence,  her  daughter. 
[DiANA^]  ViOLEKTA,  and  Mabiana,  with 
other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay.  come ;  for  if  thev  do  approach 
the  city,  we  snail  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service.  ^ « 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander;  and  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  slew  the  Duke's  brother.  [Tucket.]  We 
have  lost  our  labour ;  they  are  gone  a  contrary 
wi^.  Hark  t  you  may  know  by  tneir  trumpets.  » 

iiar.  Come,  let 's  return  a^ain,  and  suffice 
ourselves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana, 
take  heed  of  this  French  earl.  The  honour  of  a 
maid  is  her  name,  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as 
honesty.  m 

Wia.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar,  I  know  that  knave^  hang  him !  one 
ParoUes ;  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  sugges- 
tions for  the  youDg  earl.  Beware  of  them, 
Diana ;  their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  to- 
kens, and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  [*o 
the  things  thev  go  under.  Many  a  maid  hath 
been  seduced  by  them  ;  and  the  misery  is.  ex- 
ample, that  so  terrible  shows  iii  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  suc- 
cession, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  [vi 
that  threatens  them.  I  hope  I  need  not  to  ad- 
vise you  further ;  but  I  hope  your  own  grace 
will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were 
no  further  danger  known  but  the  modesty 
which  is  so  lost.  so 

Dia.   You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Heuena  [disguised  like  a  Pilgrim], 

Wid.  I  hope  so.  Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim. 
I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house ;  thither  they 
send  one  another.^  I  'U  question  her.  God  save 
you,  pilgrim !  whither  are  you  bound  ?  so 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 

Wid.  At  tne  Saint  Fnincis  here  beside  the 
port. 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ?  [A  march  afar,  w 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,    is 't.    Hark    you  T  they 
come  this  way. 
If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  couduot  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd  ; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  Imow  your  hostess  « 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself  ? 

Wid.  If  yon  shall  please  so.  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your 
leisure. 


Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  Frsnce? 

Hel.  laidi 

Wid.  Here  yon  shall  see  a  ooimtrjmffl< 
yours 
That  nas  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pnj  fa 

Dia.  The  Count  Rousillon.   Know  yoo  sac 
a  one? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  mott  aoU, 
of  him. 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  WhatsomeW  he  ift, 

He  's    bravely   taken   here.    He  stole  fm 
France,  < 

As  His  reported,  for  the  King  had  maim 

him 
Agunst  his  liking.  Think  yon  it  is  so  ? 

ael.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth.  I  b" 
his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  scrra  tk 
Count 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  What  ^s  his  u2b»  *  • 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hd.  O,  I  believe  vitliks 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  Count  himself,  she  is  too  meal 
To  have  her  name  repeated.   All  her  dewrvK 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that  ' 

I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia,  Alas,  poor  U^T 

'T  is  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  Ay,  right !  Good  creature,  whep»*« 

she  is, 

Her   heart  weighs   sadly.   This   yonn;  acj 

might  do  her  ^ 

A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleasM.  i 

Hd.  How  do  yoQ  met^ 

May  be  the  amorous  Count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  Hedoeswdf^; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  x  su* 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid.         ^ 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him  and  keeps  htrr** 
In  honestest  defence. 

Drum    and    colours.     Enter    Bebtbasl  f^ 
ROLLS8,  and  the  whole  arm^. 

Mar.  The  gods  fbrbiJ  ete  J 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come.  i 

That  is  Antonio,  the  Duke^s  eldest  son ;      I 

That.  Escalus.  4 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchmaa  ? 

Dia. 

That   with    the  plume ;  *t  is  a  most  p* 

fellow. 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife.  If  he  wet?i^ 
He  were  much  goodlier.  Is 't  not  a  hm^ 
gentleman  ? 
Hel.   IlikehimweU. 
Dia.   'T  is  pity  he  la  net  honest.   YodH'*I 
same  knave  \^  , 

That  1c4ds  him  to  these  platl^  W0«  l\ 
h»dy,  ^.  I 

I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal.       i 
Hel.  ^^ 
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Dia,  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs.  Why  is 
he  melancholy  ? 

Uei,  Perchance  he  ^s  hurt  i^  the  battle.        oo 

Par,  Lose  our  drum  I  Well. 

Mar.  He  's  shrewdly  vex'd  at  something. 
Look,  he  has  spied  ns. 

Wid,  Marry,  hang  yon  I 

Mar,  And   your   courtesy,  for   a  ring-car- 
rier! [£x€unt    [Bertram,  Parolles^  and 
army],  w 

Wid,  ,The  troop  is  past.  Come,  pilgrim,  I 
will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host.  Of  enjoinM  penitents 
There  ^s  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques 

bound, 
Alre^ady  at  my  house. 

Be/.  ^  I  humbly  thank  ^ou. 

Plea«e  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid     loo 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thank- 
ing 
SbaU  be  for  me  ;  and,  to  requite  ^ou  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin 
Worthy  the  note. 

B<ftA.  We  'U  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[Exeunt. 

[ScEKE  VI.    Camp  b^ore  Florence.] 

Enter  Bebtsam  and  the  French  Lobds,  as  at 
Jirst, 

J,  Lord,  Na^,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't ; 
«t  him  have  his  war. 

T,  Lord,  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hild- 
ng.  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1.  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 
Ber.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceiyed  in 

iim?  ^  ' 

J.  Lord,  Belieye  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own 
Isifet  knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to 
peak  of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he  ^s  a  most 
otable  coward,  an  iimnite  and  endless  liar,  an 
Otttlj  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one 
ood  quality  worthy  your  lordship^s  entertain- 
wnt.  u 

J.  Lord,  It  were  fit^  you  knew  him,  lest,  re 
anng  t4>o  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not, 
9  mic^t  at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in 
main  dbsnger  fail  you. 

Ber,  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular 
Ustrn  to  try  him.  » 

2,  Lord,  I^one  better  than  to  let  him  fetch 
f  hv»  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently 
id«rtake  to  do. 

J.  Lord,  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will 
iddenly  surprise  him ;  such  I  will  have,  whom 
am  mre  be  knows  not  from  the  enemy.  We 
:  iB  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he^  [u 
iU  Bopnose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried 
i»  ihe  leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we 
feg  bim  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but  your  lordship 
fwot  «t  hit  examination ;  if  he  do^  not,  for 
\  pmmite  of  his  life  and  in  the  highest  [ao 
' — ^Wton  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you  and 
r  lUl  the  intelligence  in  his  power  aprainst 
^.  that  with  the  divine  f  orxeit  of  his  soul 
~  ,  never  trust  my  judgement  in  any- 


2,  Lord,  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him 
fetch  his  drum ;  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem 
for  *t.  When  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of 
his  success  in 't,  and  to  what  metal  this  conntet^ 
f  eit  lump  of  otc  will  be  melted,  if  you  ^ve  him 
not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your  mcUning 
cannot  be  removed.  Here  he  comes.  «» 

Enier  Parolles. 

1,  Lord,  [Aside  to  Ber.]  O,  for  the  love  of 
laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design. 
Let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  aujy  hand.  a 

Ber,^  How  now,  monsieur  1  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2,  Lord,  A  pox  on  ^t,  let  it  go ;  H  is  but  a 
drum.  40 

Par,  "Butadrum'M  is't'*but  adrum"? 
A  drum  so  lost !  There  was  excellent  command, 
— ^  to  charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own 
win«^  ana  to  rend  our  own  soldiers  I  u 

2,  Lord,  That  was  not  to  be  blamM  in  the 
command  of  the  service  ;  it  was  a  disaster  of 
war  that  Ctesar  himself  could  not  have  pre- 
vented, if  he  had  been  there  to  command.       57 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our 
success.  Some  dishonour  we  ha!d  in  the  loss  of 
that  drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Far,  It  nught  have  been  recovered.  «i 

Ber,   It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is^  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the 
merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true 
and  exact  performer,  I  would  have  that  drum 
or  another,  or  **  hicjacet.^^  «• 

Ber,  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't,  mon- 
sieur :  if  you  think  your  mystery  in  strata^m 
can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  a^in  into 
his  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  m  the  [^ 
enterprise  and  go  on  ;  I  wul  grace  the  attempt 
for  a  worthy  exploit.  If  you  speed  well  in  it, 
the  Duke  shall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to 
you  what  further  becomes  his  greatness,  even 
to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness.        w 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under- 
take it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I  'U  about  it  this  evening  ;  and  I  will 
presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  [w 
mvself  in  ra^^  certainty,  put  mjrself  into  my  mor^ 
tal  preparation  ;  and  by  midnight  look  to  hear 
further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  Grace  you 
are  gone  about  it  ?  as 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou'rt  valiant ;  and,  to  the 
possibility  of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for 
thee.  Farewell.  m 

Par.  I  love  not  manv  words.  [Exit, 

1,  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. 
Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so 
oonfidentlv  seems  to  undertake  this  business, 
which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done  ;  damns  him- 
self to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damn'd  than  to 
do  't  ?  w 

2.  Lord,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as 
we  do.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  him- 
self into  a  man^s  favour  and  for  a  week  escape 
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a  grreat  deal  of  discoYeries ;  bat  when  you  find 
him  ont^you  have  him  ever  after.  m 

Ber.   Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no 
deed  at  all  of  this  that  so  seriously  he  does  ad- 
dress himself  onto  ?  im 
i.  Lord,  None  in  the  world ;  hot  retnm  with 
an  invention  and  clap  upon  yon  two  or  three 
probable  lies.  But  we  have  almost  embossM 
him ;  you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ;   for  in- 
deed he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect.       to» 
2.  Lord.  We  *11  make  you  some  sport  with 
the  fox  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smokM 
by  the  old  lord  Lafeu.  When  his  disguise  and 
he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find 
him ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night.       114 
2.  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs.    He  shall 

be  caught. 
Ber.  Your  brother  he  shall  go  along  with 

me. 
2.  Lord.  As  *t  please  your  lordship.  I'll  leave 
you.  [Exit.] 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  ana 
show  3rou 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 
1.  Lord.  But  you  say  she  's  honest. 

Ber.  That 's  all  the  fault.  I  spoke  with  her 
but  once  wo 

And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same    coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the 

wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send  ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.  She 's  a  fair  crea- 
ture: 
WiU  you  go  see  her  ? 
1.  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.  i«« 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  VII.    Florence.    The  Widow's  house.] 
Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  g^unds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was 
well  bom. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses,        s 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  anv  staining  act. 

Hel.  ^  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  Count  he  is  my  hus- 
band; 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow,  n 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  showed  me  that  which  well  ap- 
proves 
You  're  great  in  fortune. 

He/.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far,    w 
Which  I  will  over-pay  andpay  again 
When  I  have  found  it.    The  Coimt  he  wooes 

vour  daughter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
Resolves  to  carrv  her.  Let  her,  in  fine,  consent 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  't  is  best  to  bear  it.    » 


Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she '11  demand.  A  ring  the  County  veus. 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  doom 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  desoenti 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it.  This  ring  b 
holds         ...  • 

In  most  rich  choice ;  yet  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buv  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  aeor, 
Howe  er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose.  ^ 

Hal.  You  see  it  lawful,  then.  It  is  no  mm 
But  that  ^our  daughter^  ere  she  seems  as  w(tL 
Desires  this  ring ;  appomts  him  an  enooooter; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.  After  this. 
To  marry  her,  I^Il  add  three  thmmai 
crowns  ' 

To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  penem. 
That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  coherent.   Every  night  he  coidm 
With  musics  of  all  sorts  and  songs  composM  » 
To  her  unworthiness.  It  nothing  steads  w 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persuti 
As  if  his  life  lay  on 't. 

Hel.  Whv  t^en  to-nieht 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed  * 

And  lawful  meanmg  in  a  lawful  act. 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact 
But  let 's  about  it.  [Exeut-i 

ACT  IV 
[Scene  I.    Without  the  Florentine  camp.] 

Enter  First  French  Lobd,  with  Jive  or  six  ot^ 
SoLi>iER6  in  ambush. 

I.  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  Jn 
this  hedge-comer.  When  you  sall^  upon  hinL 
speak  what  terrible  language  you  wilL  Tbo«?L 
you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no  nutter: 
tor  we  must  not  seem  to  understand  him,  vst^i 
some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  f<f 
an  interpreter. 

1.  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  inter 
preter.  I 

I.  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  hixc^ 
Knows  he  not  thjr  voice  ?  ' 

1.  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

i.  Lord.  But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast  t}i«^ 
to  speak  to  us  again  ?  j 

1.  Sold.  E'en  such  as  you  speak  to  me.      j 

2.  Lord.  He  must  thmk  us  some  bsDd  4 
strangers  i'  the  adversary's  entertainnitfit| 
Now  ne  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  l»aj 
gnafjres,  therefore  we  must  every  one  be  »  cH 
of  his  own  fancy ;  not  to  know  what  we  sp«a| 
one  to  another,  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  i 
know  straight  our  purpose :  choughs'  UusgnMt^ 
^bble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As  fm  ro^ 
mteipreter,  you  must  seem  very  politic.  B** 
couch,  ho  I  here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hooil 
in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  ana  swear  the  Vd 
he  forges.  * 
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Enter  Parolucs. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours 
H  vill  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I 
My  I  have  done  ?  It  must  be  a  very  j>lanBiYe  in- 
vention that  carries  it.  They  begm  to  smoke 
me,  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocks  too  [m 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  f  ool- 
hMxdj ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  be- 
fore it  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  re- 
parte  of  my  ton^e. 

i.  Lord.  [Aside,  in  ambush.]  This  is  the  first 
troth  that  erer  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  m 
Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  un- 
dertake the  recovery  of  this  drum,  bein^  not 
ifnorant  of  the  .impossibility,  and  knowmg  I 
hsd  no  such  purpose  ?  I  must  give  mjrself  some 
hmta,  and  say  1  got  them  in  exploit.  Yet  [«o 
sBeht  ones  will  not  carry  it.  They  will  say, 
"Cams  you  off  with  so  little?"  And  great 
ones  1  dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what 's  the  in- 
stance? Tongue,  I  must  put  yon  into  a  butter- 
woman's  mouth  and  buj  myself  another  of  [«b 
B^jazet's  mule,  if  you  prattle  me  into  these 
penis. 

/.  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what 
he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?  «• 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments 
voold  serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my 
Spanialk  sword. 
1.  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 
Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard  ;  and  tosay 
it  vafl  in  stratagem.  » 

/.  Lord,  *T  would  not  do. 
Par.  Ot  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
•tripp'd. 
/.  Lord,  Hardly  serve. 
Par.  Though  1  swore  I  leaped  from  the  win- 
dow of  tiie  citadel  —  «i 
/.  Lord.  How  deep? 
Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

/.  Lord,  l^ree  great  oaths  would  scarce 
make  that  be  believed.  «> 

Par.  I  would  I  had  anv  drum  of  the  enemy^s. 
I  Would  swear  I  recovered  it. 
/.  Lord.  Tou  shall  hear  one  anon. 
Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemv*8,  — 

[Alarum  within. 

/.  Lord,    Throea     movoususj     cargo,     cargo, 

cargo,  n 

Ml.  Cargo,  cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  corbo, 

roTQo. 

Par.  0«  ransom,  ransom  !  do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [They  seize  and  blindfold  him.] 

/.  Sold.    Botko  thromuldo  boskos.  ^        n 

Par,  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos*  regiment, 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  lansiiage. 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me ;  I  *11  t* 
Discover  that  which  shall  undo  the  Florentine. 
/.  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado :  I  understand  thee, 
and  caui  speak  thy  tongue.  Kerelybonto,  sir,  be- 
take tbee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
«n  at  thir  bosom. 
Par.   O!  M 

/.  Sold,  0,  pray,  pray,  pray !  Manka  revania 
ditUhe, 


1.  Lord.   Oscorbidulchos  volivorco. 

1,  Sold,  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee 

yet:  •» 

And,  hoodwinked  as  thou  art.  will  lead  thee  on 

To  gather  from  thee.  Haply  tnou  mayst  inform 

Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live  I 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  *11  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes;  nay,  I^U  speak 

that 
Which  vou  will  wonder  at. 
1.  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfuUy  ? 

Par.   If  I  do  not.  damn  me.  m 

7.  Sold.  Acordo  linta. 
Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit  [with  Parolles  jguarded].  A 
short  alarum  within. 

1.  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  Count  Rousillon,  and 

my  brother. 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep 

him  muffled  too 

Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2.  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1.  Lord.  'A  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : 
Inform  on  that. 

2.  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1.  Lord.  Till  then  I  ^U  keep  him  dark  and 
safely  lock'd.  [Exeunt,  10a 

[Scene  n.  Florence,   The  Widow's  house.] 
Enter  Bebtram  and  the  maid  called  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fon- 
tibell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess, 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  I  But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  me  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
Tou  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument.  « 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  vou  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem  ; 
Ana  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got.  10 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No; 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that. 

I  prithee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compellM  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee  ^        is 
By  lovers  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for 

ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia,  Ay,  so  you  serve  us 

Till  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our 

roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber,  How  have  I  sworn  I 

Dm.   ^Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes 
the  truth,  « 

But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowM  true. 
What  is  not  holy^  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness ;  then,  pray 
you,  tell  me. 
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If  I  should  swear  by  Jove^s  great  attributes    u 
I  lov^d  yoa  dearly,  would  yon  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  yon  ill  ?  This  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  Him  whom  Iprotest  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  against  Him  ;  therefore  your 

oaths 
Are  words  and  poor  conditions,  but  nnsealM,  w 
At  least  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Changre  it,  change  it  I 

Be  not  so  holy-cmel.  Love  ia  holy, 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  yon  do  charge  men  with.  Stand  no  more 

off. 
But  give  thyself  nnto  my  sick  desires,  » 

Who  then  recovers.  Say  thou  art  mine,  and 

ever  ^ 
My  love  as  it  begins  shall  so  persever. 

ZH'a.  I  see  that  men  make  rope's  in  such  a 
scarre 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.  Give  me  that 
ring. 

Ber.  Pll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have  no 
power  40 

To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia,  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  longing  to  our  house, 
Beq[ueathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring,       «s 

My  chastity 's  the  lewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  were  thegreatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  Honour  on  my  part,    bo 
A^nst  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring ! 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine. 
And  I '11  be  bid  bj  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 
chamber-window . 
I  'U  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear.        m 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  oed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong,  and  you  shall  know 

them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  delivered  ; 
And  on  your  nnger  in  the  ni^ht  I  '11  put  ei 

Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
Ma^  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not.  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done,  es 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  woo- 
ing thee.  [Exit.] 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Hea- 
ven and  me  I 
Yon  mav  so  in  the  end. 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in 's  heart.  She  says  all  men       to 
Have  the  like  oaths.  He  had  sworn  to  marry 

me 
When  his  wife 's  dead ;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with 

him 
When  I  am  buried.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so 

braid, 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid. 


Only  in  this  disguise  I  think  't  no  tin  ^ 

To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.    [Exit. 

[ScBKE  m.   The  FlortfUine  camp.] 

Enter  the  ttco  French  Lords  and  iometwoortkne 
Soldiers. 

2,  Lord.  Ton  have  not  given  him  his  mother't 
letter? 

i.  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  ■be*'. 
There  is  something  in 't  that  stings  his  natoK ; 
for  on  the  reading  it  he  chang'd  almost  mo 
another  man.  • 

2.  Lord,  He  has  much  worthy  blame  Ui^i 
upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and  n 
sweet  a  lady.  > 

i.  Lord,  Especially  he  hath  incurred  tkt> 
everlasting  displeasure  of  the  King,  who  lud 
even  tun'a  his  oounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him. 
I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  snail  let  it  dve£ 
darkly  withypu.  '» 

2.  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  't  bd«td. 
and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

i.  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  g«ntl«' 
woman  here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  cha^  rr 
nown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  tin; 
spoil  of  her  honour.  He  hath  nven  her  his  !* 
monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  mad*  is 
the  unchaste  composition. 

2.  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion !  Ai 
we  are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we  I  * 

J.  Lord,  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  m  ui 
the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  9k 
them  reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their 
abhorr'd  ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action  contriTi* 
against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  sCreui 
o'erflows  himself.  * 

2.  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  ns*  to 
be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  TTt 
shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-n^p^t  ? 

2.  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  '^ 
dieted  to  his  hour.  ' 

2.  Lord.  That  approaches  apace.  I  wonld 
gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomtx'd. 
that  ne  might  take  a  measure  of  ma  own  jodr^ 
ments,  wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  cHi> 
counterfeit.  *' 

1.  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  tiD  b» 
come,  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  th^ 
other. 

2.  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  yon  «i 
these  wars  ?  * 

1,  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peac* 

2.  Lord,  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  cat- 
eluded. 

1.  Lord.  What  will  Count  Rouaillon  do  then ' 
Will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into 
France?  « 

2.  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  w 
not  altogether  of  his  council. 

1.  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir ;  so  should  I  !•« 
a  great  deal  of  his  act.  ^ 

2.  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  ainre 
fled  from  his  house.  Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Saint  Jaques  le  Gmnd ;  which  nob"  nn- 
dertakixig  with  roost  austere  lanotimony  »be 
accomplish'd ;  and,  there  residing,  the  ten-  '«• 
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deraen  of  her  nature  became  aa  a  prey  to  her 
grief ;  in  fixie,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath, 
and  DOW  she  sings  in  heaven. 

/.  Lofrd,  How  is  this  justified  ?  m 

2.  Lord,  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters,  whieh  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the 
point  of  her  death.  Her  death  itself,  which 
coold  not  be  her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faith- 
fully confirro'd  by  the  rector  of  the  place.       « 

;.  Lord.  Hath  the  Count  ail  this  intelli- 
gence? 

2,  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirma- 
tions, point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of 
the  veritT. 

1.  Lara.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  '11  be 
gUd  of  this.  n 

2,  Lord,  How  mightily  sometimes  we  make 
OS  comforts  of  our  losses ! 

i.  Lord.  And  how  mightily  some  other  times 
ve  drown  our  gain  in  tears  I  The  great  dignity 
that  bis  ralonr  hath  here  acquired  for  him  shall 
at  Itome  be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  am- 
ple, n 

?.  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
rsrn,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would 
be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not ;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not 
ch«riih*d  by  our  virtues.  •» 

Enter  a  Messenoeb. 

How  DOW  !  where  's  your  master  ? 

M^a.  He  met  the  Duke  in  the  street,  sir, 
of  wbom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave.  His 
lordship  will  next  morning  for  France.  The  [m 
Duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of  commenda- 
tions to  the  King. 

J.  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  com- 
nieauL 

Enter  Bbbtbam. 

?,  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the 
King*a  tartness.  Here 's  his  lordship  now.  How 
sow,  my  lord  !  is  *t  not  after  midnight  ?  m 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  dispatchM  sixteen  busi- 
s«8se«,  a  month's  length  a-piece^  by  an  abstract 
of  raoceaa.  I  have  congied  with  the  Duke, 
done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  [100 
wife,  moum'd  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother 
I  sm  returning ;  entertained  my  convoy ;  and 
between  these  main  parcels  of  dispatch  effected 
many  nicer  needs.  The  last  was  the  greatest, 
but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet.  im 

/.  hard.  If  the  business  be  of  anv  difficulty, 
and  thia  morning  your  departure  nence,  it  re- 
Sttires  haste  of  your  lordship.  xoo 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
f^arituir  to  bear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we 
have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the 
»Mser  ?  Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit 
pMxlule^  basdeceivM  me,  like  a  double-mean- 
imi^  propkesier.  ns 

/.  Ldjtrd.  Bring  him  forth.  Has  sat  i*  the 
«tupks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  Xo  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserv'd  it, 
in  usnrping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he  carry 
kimseli  ?  120 


1,  Lord.  I  have  told  jonr  lordship  already, 
the  stocks  carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  as 
you  would  be  understood,  he  weeps  like  a 
wench  that  had  shed  her  milk.  He  nath  oon- 
fessM  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance  fm 
to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the 
stocks ;  and  what  think  von  he  hath  oontessM  ? 

Ber,  Nothmg  of  me,  has  'a  ?  m 

1.  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face.  If  your  lordship  be  in  ^t,  as 
I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience 
to  hear  it. 

Enter  Parolles  with  [Fibot  Soldier  as]  his 
Interpreter. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  Muffled  !  He  can 
say  nothing  of  me.  Hush !  hush  !  lu 

2.  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  I  Portotcartarossa. 
1.  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures.  What  will 

you  say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  vrithout  con- 
straint. If  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say 
no  more.  mi 

1.  Sold.  Bosko  chimurco. 

2.  Lord.  Bohlibindo  chicurmurco. 

1,  Sold,  You  are  a  merciful  general.  Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask 
you  out  of  a  note.  iw 

Par.  And  trulv,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1.  Sold.  \Reaas.]  **  First  demand  of  him 
how  many  horse  the  Duke  is  strong."  What 
sayyou  to  that  ?  iw 

TUtr.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak 
and  unserviceable.  The  troops  are  all  scat- 
tered, and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues, 
upon  my  reputation  and  credit  ana  as  I  hope  to 
live.  »M 

1.  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 
Par.   Do :  I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on  *t,  how 

and  which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All 's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving 
slave  is  this !  »» 

2.  Lord.  You  're  deceiv'd,  my  lord ;  this  is 
Monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist, — 
that  was  his  own  phrasct  —  that  had  the  whole 
theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the 
practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger.  im 

1.  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean,  nor  believe  he  can 
have  everything  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel 
neatly. 

J.  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down.  i» 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said,  — 

I  will  say  true, —or  thereabouts,  set  down,  for 

I  '11  speak  trutJi. 

2.  Lord.   He  's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 
Ber.   But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for  't,  in  the 

nature  he  delivers  it.  i^ 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

7.  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir.  A  truth 's  a 
truth  ;  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor.  i7» 

1.  Sold.  [Beads.]  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what 
strength  they  are  a-foot."  What  say  you  to 
that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this 
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present  honr,  I  will  tell  trae.  Let  me  see :  — 
Spurio,  a  hundred  and  fifty;  Sebastian,  so 
many  ;  Gorambns,  so  manj :  Jaqnes,  so  many ; 
Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  [iw 
two  himdred  fifty  each ;  mine  own  company. 
Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundrea 
fifty  each ;  so  that  the  mnster-file,  rotten  and 
sound,  upon  mv  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen 
thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  [im 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest 
they  shake  themselyes  to  pieces. 

]Ser,  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ?  im 

2.  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. 
Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit 
I  have  with  the  Duke. 

1.  Sold,  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

[Reads.]  ^'  You  shall  demand  of  him,  whether 
one  Captain  Dumain  be  i'  the  camp,  a  French- 
man ;  what  his  reputation  is  with  the  Duke ;  [mo 
what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in 
wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were  not  possi- 
ble, with  well-weighinesums  of  gold,  to  corrupt 
him  to  a  revolt."  What  say  you  to  this? 
What  do  you  know  of  it  ?  «» 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the 
particular  of  the  inter^gatories.  Demand  them 
singly.  ^  to« 

1.  Sold.  Do  yon  know  this  Captiun  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him.  'A  was  a  botcher^s  'pren- 
tice in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whippM  for 
getting  the  snrieve's  fool  with  child,  —  a  dumb 
innocent,  that  could  not  say  him  nay.  zu 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 
though  I  kiaow  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls. 

1.  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke  of 
Florence's  camp  ?  «i» 

Par.    Upon  mv  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

2.  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

2.  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the 
Duke?  m 

Par.  The  Duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but 
a  poor  officer  of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this 
other  da^  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band.  I  think 
I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

1.  Scid.  Marry,  we  'U  search.  m» 
Par.    In    good    sadness,    I   do    not   know. 

Either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file  with  the 
Duke's  other  letters  in  my  tent. 

2.  Sold.  Here 't  is  ;  here  's  a  paper.  Shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no.  m» 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

2.  Lord.  Excellently. 

J.  Sold.  [Reads.]  "Dian,  the  Count 's  a  fool, 
and  fiU  of  gold,"  — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  Duke's  letter,  sir ;  that 
is  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  [mo 
Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allure- 
ment of  one  Count  Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy, 
but  for  all  that  very  ruttish.  I  pray  you,  sir, 
put  it  up  again.  sis 

2.  Sold.  Nay,  I  '11  read  it  first,  by  your 
favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very 
honest  in  the  behau  of  the  maid ;  tor  I  knew 


the  young  Count  to  be  a  dang^os  and  hmiy 
ous  boy,  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity  and  dt^ 
vours  upall  the  fry  it  finds.  » 

Ber.  Danmable  Doth-sides  rogue  I 

2.  Sold.  [Reads.] 
^*  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  goU, 
and  take  it ; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score. 
Half  won  is  match  wellmade ;  match,  and  veil 
make  it ; 

He  ne'er  pavs after-debts,  take  it  before;  ■ 
And  say  a  soloier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with«  boys  are  not  to  kin; 
For  count  of  this,  the  Count 's  a  fool.  I  knov  h, 
WhopajTS  before,  but  not  when  he  does  cure  it 
Tnine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear,  » 
Parollis." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipp'd  through  the  anny 
with  this  rhjoue  in 's  forehead. 

2.  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  tb« 
manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier.  «■ 

Ber.  I  could  endure  anything  before  butt 
cat ;  and  now  he 's  a  cat  to  me. 

2.  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general^a 
looks,  we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  yon.  * 

Par,  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  1  am 
afraid  to  die;  but  that,  my  offences  beios 
many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  na- 
ture. Let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  tK» 
stocks,  or  anvwhere,  so  1  may  live.  ^ 

2.  Sold.  We  'U  see  what  may  be  done,  to  jvb 
confess  freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  ^ 
Captain  Duinain.  You  have  answer'd  to  bv 
reputation  with  the  Duke,  and  to  his  valoor; 
what  is  his  honesty  ?  ^ 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  ckn** 
ter.  For  rapes  and  ravishments  he  paniUfl< 
Nessus.  He  professes  not  keepingof  oaths ;  io 
breaking  'em  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules ;  K» 
will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  yon  would 
think  truth  were  a  fool.  DrnnkenneaB  is  bi» 
best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine  drunk,  anl  [^ 
in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  hisbe<|- 
clothes  about  him  ;  but  they  know  his  eoadi- 
tions  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  littk 
more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty.  He  has  sverr- 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  [»* 
what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  hai  i^ 


thing. 
2.  Lord 


2.  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ? 
A  pox  upon  him  for  me,  he 's  more  and  more  a 
cat.  « 

2.  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertaev  in 
war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  has  led  the  drum  before  th* 
English  tragedians.  To  belie  him,  I  will  b« 


and  more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except 
in  that  countrv  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  >** 
officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end,  to  w 
struct  for  the  doubling  of  files.  I  would  do  tbe 
man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  olA 
certain.  ** 

2.  Lord.  He  hath  out-villain'd  villainy  so  Esr, 
that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  tox  on  him,  he 's  a  cat  still. 

2.  Sold,  UiB  qualities  being  at  tluls  poor  price.. 
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I  iie«d  not  to  ask  yon  if  gold  will  cormpt  him 
to  revolt.  «» 

Par,  Sir,  for  a  quart  d*4cu  he  will  sell  the 
lt»vmjA»  of  his  saiTationf  the  inheritance  of 
it ;  ana  oat  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and 
X  perpetual  sacoession  for  it  perpetnallr.        si4 

/.  Sold.  What 's  his  brother,  the  other  Cap- 
tain Domain  ? 

7.  Lord,    Whj  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

l.Sold,  What 'she?  «• 

Par,  £*en  a  crow  o*  the  same  nest ;  not  al- 
to^ther  so  great  as  the  first  in  roodness,  bnt 
greater  a  great  deal  in  eyil.  He  excels  his 
brother  for  a  ooward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed 
one  of  the  best  that  is.  In  a  retreat  he  outruns 
any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the 
eramp.  sm 

/.  SUd,  If  your  life  be  sayed,  will  you  un- 
dertime to  benay  the  Florentine  ? 

Par,  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  Count 
Roasilla&« 

/.  Sold,  I  'U  whisper  with  the  general,  and 
know  his  pleasure.  sao 

Par,  \Agide,'\  I  '11  no  more  drumming  ;  a 
pLupoe  of  all  drums  I  Only  to  seem  to  deserre 
well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that  las- 
orvions  yoongboy  the  Count,  have  I  run  into 
this  dai^er.  i  et  who  would  have  suspected  an 
ambush  where  I  was  taken  ?  sm 

1.  Sold,  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you 
must  die.  The  general  says,  yon  that  have  so 
traitoroualy  discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army 
and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men 
very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  [sm 
bonest  ose;  therefore  you  mUst  die.  Come, 
hffadamim,  off  with  his  head. 

Par,  O  Lord,  sir,  let  me  liye,  or  let  me  see 
my  death !  ma 

J.  Sold,  That  shallyou,  and  take  your  leave 
of  all  your  friends.  [Unblinding  him,]  So,  look 
I  bout  yon.  Know  you  anv  here  ? 

Brr,  Good  morrow,  noble  captain.  349 

/.  Lord,  God  bless  you,  Captain  Parolles. 

:'.  Lord,  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2.  Lord,  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to 
By  Lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France.  us 

?.  Lord.  Good  ci^tain,  will  you  give  me  a 
npy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf 
tf  the  Count  Rousillon  ?  An  I  were  not  a  very 
oward,  I*d  compel  it  of  yon;  but  fare  you 
»«1L  \Exeu,ni  \Jaortram  and  Lords], 

/.  Sold,  You  are  undone,  captain,  all  but 
oor  scarf:  that  has  a  knot  on  't  ^et.  aw 

Par.  Wno  cannot  be  crushM  with  a  plot  ? 

J.  Sold,  If  you  could  find  out  a  country 
rhers  but  women  were  that  had  received  so 
Mkch  duune,  you  might  begin  an  impudent  na- 
ioa.  Fare  ye  well,  sir :  I  am  for  france  too. 
r«  shall  speak  of  you  there.  3U 

[Ezit  [with  Soldiers]. 

Par,   ITet  am  I  thankful.  If  my  heart  were 

r  wu^Ui  burst  at  this.  Captain  I  *11  be  no  more ; 
tut  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
L»  captain  shall.  Simplythe  thing  I  am 
hall  make  me  live.  Who  knows  himself  a 
braiTBVt,  3-0 


Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword  I  cool,  blushes  1  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest   in   shame!    Being  fool'd,  by  foolery 

thrive! 
There  *s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I  '11  after  them.  [Ezit,  m 

[ScBNK  IV.  Florence,   The  Widow's  house.] 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel,  That  vou  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wrong'a  you. 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety;   'fore  whose  throne  'tis 


Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneeL 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office,  • 

Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty   Tartar's  bosom  would   peep 

forth. 
And  answer,  thanks.  I  duly  am  inform'd 
His  Grace  is  at  Marseilles,  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.  You  must  know,  10 
I  am  sunposed  dead.^  The  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  hcmie;  where,  Heaven 

aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  King, 
We  'U  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid,  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust  u 

Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love.  Doubt  not  but  Hea- 
ven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your   daughter's 

dower. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  so 

And  helper  to  a  husband.  Bnt,  O  strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  wluit  they 

hate, 
When  saucy  trustin^r  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night ;  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes  for  that  which  is  away.  » 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.  You,  Diana, 
Under  my  ]^r  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  m  my  behalf. 

Dia.  ^     Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hd. 
But  with  the  word  the  time  1 

mer, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.  We  must  away. 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us. 
All 's  well  that  ends  well !  Still  the  fine 's  the 

crown ;  « 

Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  V.  Bousillon.  The  Count's  palace.] 

Enter  CouNTBSS,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Lcif.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipt-taffeta  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saf- 


Yet,  I  pray  you.     » 
le  will  bring  on  sum- 
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fron  would  have  made  all  the  onbakM  and 
doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour.  Tour 
daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour, 
and  vour  son  here  at  home,  more  adyano'd  by 
the  King  than  by  that  red-tail'd  humble-bee  I 
speak  oi.  t 

Count,  I  would  I  had  not  known  him.  It  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman 
that  ever  Nature  had  praise  for  creating.  If 
she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the 
dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have 
owed  her  a  more  rooted  love.  u 

Laf,  'T  was  a  good  lady,  't  was  a  good  lady. 
We  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on 
such  anotner  herb.  i* 

Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram 
of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace. 

haf.  They  are  not  [salad]  herbs,  you  knave  ; 
they  are  nose-herbs.  so 

Clo,  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass. 

haf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself  a 
knave  or  a  fool  ? 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's.  m 

Jjof,  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo,  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife  and 
do  his  service. 

haf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  in- 
deed. 31 
^  Clo,  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble, 
sir,  to  do  her  service, 

lAsf,  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool.  s* 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

haf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo,  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can 
serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf,  Who's  that?  A  Frenchman?  «o 

^  Cu>.  Faith,  sir,  'a  has  an  English  name :  but 
his  fisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  tnere. 

haf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Cw,  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince 
of  darkness :  alias,  the  deviL  a 

Laf,  Hola  thee,  there  's  mv  purse.  I  give 
thee  not  this  to  suggest^  thee  from  thy  master 
thou  talk'st  of.  Serve  him  still.  4a 

Clo,  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always 
loved  a  great  fire :  and  the  master  I  speak  of 
ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the 
prince  of  the  world  :  let  his  nobility  remain  in 's 
court.  I  am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow 
gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  [n 
to  enter.  Some  that  humble  themselves  may : 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  ana 
they  'U  be  for  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  Uie 
broad  gate  and  the  great  fire.  m 

haf.  Go  thv  ways,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of 
thee  :  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would 
not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways.  Let  my 
horses  be  well  look'd  to,  without  any  tricks.   « 

Clo,  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they 
shall  be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right 
by  the  law  of  nature.  \'Ex\t. 

haf,  A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy.        w 

Count.  So  'a  is.  My  lord  that's  gone  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him.    By  his  au- 


thority he  remains  here,  which  he  thinki  a  i 
patent  for  his  saucineas ;  and,  indeed,  be  hii 
no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

hqf,  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss.  Aadl 
was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  tlif 
good  lady's  death  and  that  my  lord  yov  wb 
was  upon  hit  return  home,  I  moved  UwKiai 
my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  a? 
daughter ;  which,  in  the  minoritv  of  them  ; 
both,  his  Majesty,  out  of  a  self^^raciott  n- 
membranoe,  aid  fint  propose.  His  HighotM 
hath  promis'd  me  to  do  it ;  and,  to  stop  op  tiu 
displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  yoor  tat, 
there  is  no  fltter  matter.  How  does  your  luh- 
ship  like  it  ?  t 

Count,  With  vary  much  content,  my  lord. 
and  I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

haf.  His  Hi^mess  comes  post  from  Mir 
seillee,  of  as  able  body  as  when  he  nQisbfri 
thirty.  'A  will  be  here  to-monow,  or  I  am  (i^ 
ceiv'd  by  him  that  in  such  intelugenec  btk 
seldom  fail'd.  ** 

Count,  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  h(^>e  I  abaO  m 
him  ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  sos  «ul 
be  here  to-night.  I  shall  beseech  your  Idrtiihip 
to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

hcif.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  vbi 
manners  I  might  safely  be  admitted.  * 

Count,  You  need  but  plead  your  hooosn^ 
privilege. 

hd^.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  s  boU 
charter ;  but  I  thank  my  God  it  holds  yet    * 

Be-tnter  Clown. 

Clo,  O  madam,  yonder  's  my  lord  roja  «* 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on  's  face.  Whetbrr 
there  be  a  scar  under 't  or  no,  the  velvet  kson: 
but 't  is  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet.  His  left  cbwk 
is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  n(^ 
cheek  is  worn  bare.  >• 

haf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  sctr,»' 
good  hvery  of  honour ;  so  belike  is  that 

Clo,  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

haf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  yoo.  I 
long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldwr.     * 

Clo.  'Faith,  there  's  a  dozen  of  'em.  w^ 
delicate  fine  hats  and  most  courteous  feathd* 
which  bow  the  head  and  nod  at  eveiy  msa. 

[J5ffM*| 

ACT  V 
[Scene  I.  Marseilles.  A  street.] 
Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  IhAKA.  inW  tn 
Attendants, 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting  day  and  nt^ 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low  ;  we  cannot  help  it 
But  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  sW 

as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affain. 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital 

Enter  a  Gentle  Astbingeb. 

As  nothing  can  unroot  yon.  In  happy  tben^  ■ 
This  man  may  help  roe  to  his  Majesty's  ear. 
If  he  would  spend  his  power.  Ooa  save  yoo,fli 
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Gtnt,  And  jou. 

Hei.  Sir,  I  hare  seen  you  in  the  court  of 
France.  w 

Gent,  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

M,  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
hai  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occa- 
sions, 
^Vliieh  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to  is 
The  use  of  jrour  own  -virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  contmue  thankful. 

Gent,  What 's  your  will  ? 

He/.   That  it  wUl  please  you 
To  ffive  this  poor  petition  to  the  King, 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have 
To  oooie  into  his  presence.  n 

Genf .  The  King  ^s  not  here. 

Bfi.  Not  here,  sir  t 

Gent.  Not,  indeed. 

Hi!  htnoe  removed  last  night,  and  with  more 

haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wtd.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  I 

Hei.  All 'swell  that  ends  well  vet,  w 

Thoogh  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit. 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

i^nt.  3farry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Kousillon, 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  yon  are  like  to  see  the  King  before  me,  m 
Commod  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand, 
Which  I  i^esume  shall  render  you  no  blame 
But  rather  make  you  thank  vour  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you  with  wnat  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

(knt.  This  I  'U  do  for  you. 

fl«/.  And  Ton  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well 

thank'd,  m 

Hlute*er  falls  more.  We  must  to  horse  again. 

l«).  go,  provide.  [Exeunt.] 

[Stekb    n.     BmtsiUon.    Inner    court    of   the 
CounVs  palace,] 

Enter  Clown  and  Pabolles. 

Par.  Good  Master  Lavache,  give  my  Lord 
Ufeu  tlda  letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been 
lwtt«r  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  famili- 
ifitr  with  fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir, 
anodied  ia  Fortune's  mood,  and  smell  some- 
what stnmg  of  her  strong  displeasure.  e 

Clo.  Trmy.  Fortune's  displeasure  is  but  slut- 
ish.  if  it  smell  so  stronglv  as  thou  speak 'st  of. 
i  wiB  heaceforth  eat  no  nsh  of  Fortune's  but- 
^jring-.  Prithee,  allow  the  wind.  10 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose, 
ir;  I  soake  bint  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I 
nU  stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  meta- 
>tor,   AiUiee,  get  thee  further.  w 

Far.   Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Ho.  Fohl  prithee,  stand  away.  A  paper 
!mia  Furtmie's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  noble- 
aaa !   Look,  here  he  comes  himself.  i» 

Enter  Lafeu. 

3erv  is  a  purr  of  Fortune's,  sir,  or  of  Fortune's 


oat,  —  but  not  a  musk-cat,  —  that  has  fallen 
into  the  unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure, 
and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal.  Fraj  you, 
sir,  use  the  caro  as  you  may  :  for  he  looks  like 
a  poor,  decayea,  in^nious,  foolish,  rascally  [»« 
knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of 
comfort  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship. 


[Exit.] 
Fortun 


Par.  Mv  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  Fortune 
hath  cruelly  scratch'd.  » 

iqf.  And  what  would  jroij  have  me  to  do  ? 
'T  is  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein 
have  you  play'd  tne  knave  with  Fortune,  that 
she  should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  ffood 
ladv  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long 
under  her  ?  There  *s  a  quart  tV^cu  for  you.  Let 
the  justices  make  ^ou  and  Fortune  friends ;  [» 
I  am  for  other  busmees. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  pennv  more.  Come, 
you  shall  ha'  't ;  save  your  word.  m 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Lc^f.  You  beg  more  than  word,  then.  Cox 
my  passion !  give  me  your  hand.  How  does 
your  drum? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me !  «« 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  And  I  was  the  first 
that  lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out.  m 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  t  Dost  thou  put 
upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  Ood  and  the 
devil  ?  one  brings  thee  in  graee  and  the  other 
brings  thee  out.  [Trumps  sound. }  The  King's 
coming:  I  know  by  his  trumpets.  Sirrah,  [w 
inquire  rurther  after  me.  I  had  talk  of  you  last 
night.  Though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you 
shall  eat  J  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  Gk>d  for  you.  [Exeunt.] 

[Somas  in.   Bousillon.   The  Count's  pd ace.] 

Flowrish.  Enter  Kino,  Countess,  Lafec,  the 
two  French  Lords,  with  Attendants. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  onr  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it ;  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'T  is  past,  my  liege  ; 

And  I  beseech  your  Majestv  to  make  it  > 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ;  » 

Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him. 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

L<tf.  This  I  must  say. 

But  first  I  begr  my  pardon,  the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  Majesty,  his  mother,  and  nis  lady 
Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all.  He  lost  a  wife        i« 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  cap- 
tive, 
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Whose  dear  perfeotioii  hearts  that  soom'd  to 

serve 
Humbly  oallM  mistress. 

King,  Praisiiurwhat  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear.  Well,  call  him 
hither;  m 

We  are  reoonicil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition.  Let  him  not  ask  onr  pardon. 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it.  Let  him  approach,  m 
A  stninger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  nim 
So  't  is  our  will  he  should, 
i.  Lord,  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exit,] 
King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  Have 

you  spoke  r 
L<|f.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your 

Highness. 
Kinq,  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.  I  have 
letten  sent  me  m 

That  sets  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

L(^,  He  looks  well  on  H. 

King,  I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once.  But  to  the  brightest  beams     m 
Distracted  clouds  give  way,  so  stand  thou  forth  ; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber,  My  high-repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King,  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quiok'st  decrees    «« 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Tou  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege.  At  first 
I  stuck  mv  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart       *» 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  m^  tongue. 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warpM  the  line  of  every  other  favour, 
ScomM  a  fair  colour,  or  express^  it  stolen,    m 
Ebctended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  object.  Thence  it  came 
That  she  whom  all  men  praisM  and  whom  my^ 

••If* 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lovM,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King,  Well  exous'd.    « 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores 

away 
From  the  great  compt ;  but  love  that  comes  too 

late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying,  "  That 's  good  that 's  gone."  Our  rash 

faults  « 

Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave. 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  uniust, 
Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust. 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon,  m 


Be  this  sweet  Helenas  knell,  and  now  iatf^ 

her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Mm^ 

lin. 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  hen  v«  11 

stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day,   « 
Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  Hssm. 

Uch! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ctam  1 
L<\f.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  hom'i 


Must  be  diij^ested,  give  a  favour  {nmi  yoa 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter,      * 
That  she  may  quioklv  come.  [Bertram  gitat 

ring,}  By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  nair  that  *s  on 't,  Helen,  that  *•  dead 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  comt 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber,  Hers  it  was  not.      ^  * 

King,  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mbe 
eye. 
While  1  was  si>eaking,  oft  was  fasteo'd  to  H. 
This  ring  was  mine  ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  HeiM. 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  bv  this  token  * 

I  would  relieve  ner.  Had  you  that  eah,  t* 

reave  her 
Of  what  should  stand  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovcrap* 

However  it  pleases  you  to  taike  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  mv  life. 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  aha  reckon 'a  it  • 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Lcif.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wetf  H. 

Ber.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  ner^ 
saw  it. 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  m 
Wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  dibw 
Of  her  that   threw  it.  Noble  idie  was,  oi 
thought  * 

I  stood  engaged ;  but  when  I  had  aubsorib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fuDj 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honout 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  cess'd 
In  heavy  satisfaction  and  would  never  ** 

Receive  the  ring  again. 

King,  Plutus  himself,  ^ 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  mediciot^ 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  scienet 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring.   'T  was  mine,  't  «H 

Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  vou.  Then,  if  yon  know     •* 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourtetf . 
Confess 't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enfoicr 

ment 
You  got  it  from  her.  She  call'd  the  saina  ^ 

surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  fingtr. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed,  ^ 

Where  you  have  never  come,  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  tnin 
honour ; 
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And  mak'st  ooniectiiral  femn  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  that  out.  If  it  ahonla 


prore 
Hut  tnoa  art  so  inhwinan,  - 


-^twill  not  prove 


4  — 
And  yet  1  know  not :  Uion  didst  hate  her  deadly, 

And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  bat  to  dose 

Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 

More  than  to  see  thisrins^  Take  him  away.  »• 

\^uard8  seize  Bertram,] 

Uj  fore-past  proo&,  however  the  matter  fall, 

Mall  tAx  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 

HsTine^  vamly  fear'd  too  little.  Away  with 

W«  H  sift  this  matter  farther. 

Btr,  If  yoa  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  yoa  shall  as  easy      u* 
Prove  thst  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.         [Exity  guarded,] 

Enter  a  Gxntlemait. 

King,  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent,  Gracioas  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame  or  no,  I  know 

not. 
Rere  ^s  a  petition  from  a  Florentine,  uo 

Who  hath  for  foar  or  five  removes  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.  I  ondertook  it, 
Vanqaish*d  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  sappHant,  who  by  this  I  know 
Is  here  attemdmg.  Her  business  looks  in  her  ta 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief ,  it  did  oonoem 
Four  Highness  with  herself. 

[IS»g,  Reads]  a  Utter,  *' Upon  his  many  pro- 
teetatums  to  many  me  when  his  wife  was  dead, 
[  blnah  to  sav  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  [im 
Tonnt  Ronsilion  a  widower ;  his  vows  are  for- 
trited  to  me,  and  my  honour  's  paid  to  him. 
Be  stole  from  Florence,  takiuf^  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice.  Orant  it 
A*.  O  kine !  In  you  it  best  lies.  Otherwise  [i«« 
k  atdneer  nourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 
Diana  Caphet.*' 

Laf,  I  win  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
toU  for  this.  I  '11  none  of  him. 

Kimg.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on 

thee,  Laf  eu,  ^ 

To  brii^   forth  this   discovery.   Seek   these 

aostors. 
3o  speedily  and  bring  a^iin  the  Count. 
f  am  al«Ard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Wnm  fooUy  snatchM. 

Ctmtst,  Now,  justice  on  the  doers  I 

Be-^nter  Bbbtbam  [guarded]. 

King.   I  wonder,  sir,  sith  wives  are  monsters 

to  yoa,  tM 

&ad  that  yoa  fty  them  as  you  swear  them  lord- 


fetyomcUisire  to  marry.  What  woman 's  that  ? 

Enter  Widow  and  Diana. 

Dia.    I  am.  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
[Vriv«d  frnm  the  ancient  Capilet. 
kCy  soit,  aa  I  do  understand,  yon  know,  im 

lod  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitted. 


Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  - 
honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  brinff. 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither.  Count;  do  you  know 
these  women  ?  its 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.  Do  they  charge  me 
further? 

Dta.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 
wife? 

Ber,  She  *s  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dta.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ;  i^o 
Ton  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are 

mine; 
Tou  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  1  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me. 
Either  both  or  none.  ^  m 

Lqf,  Tour  reputation  comes  too  short  for  my 
daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate 
creature. 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd    with.  Let 

your  Hiffhness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour  im 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

Kinq,  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them 
ill  to  friend 
Till  3rour  deeds  gain  them.  Fairer  prove  your 

honour 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dta.  Good  m^  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think         lu 
He  had  not  my  virgini^. 

King.  What  say^st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She 's  impudent,  my  lord. 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dta.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were 
so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price. 
Do  not  believe  him.  O,  behold  this  ring,         wi 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  vididity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet  for  all  that 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.        He  blushes,  and  't  is  hit.  im 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem, 
Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sec^uent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  owed  and  worn.  This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring 's  a  thousand  proofs. 

iTtit^.  Methought  you  said 

Ton  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it.    «m 

Dta.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument.   His  name 's  Parolles. 

La/.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

Ktng.  Find  him,  and  bringhiro  hither. 

[Exit  an  eUtendant.] 

Ber,  What  of  him? 

He  's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave,        sob 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  de- 

bauch'd. 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that  or  this  for  what  ne  '11  utter. 
That  will  speak  anything  ? 

King,  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 
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Bar,  I  think  she  has.  Certain  it  is  I  lik'd 
her,  «o 

And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy*s  course 
Are  motives  of  niore  fancy ;  and,  in  fine,        su 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modem  prraoe, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate.  She  got  the  nng ; 
And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia,  I  must  be  natient. 

Yon,  that  have  tnmM  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.  I  pray  you  yet,  —  m 

Since  vou  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband, — 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber,  I  have  it  not. 

King,  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dm.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger.  »« 

King.  Know  you  this  ring?  This  ring  was 
his  of  late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  abed. 

King,  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw 
it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia,  I  have  spoke  the  truth,  sso 

Enter  Pabolles. 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  Ton  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather 
starts  you. 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of  ? 

Dia,  Ajj  my  lord. 

King,  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I 
charge  you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master,    sw 
Which  on  your  just  proceeding  I  '11  keep  off. 
By  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know 
you? 

Par.  So  please  vour  Majesty,  mv  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman.  Tricks  he  hath 
had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have.  m* 

Kina.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose.  Did  he 
love  this  woman  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  but  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman 
loves  a  woman.  sm 

King.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  lov'd  her,  sir,  and  lov'd  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  I  tao 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  Majesty's 
command. 

Lqf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a 
naugnty  orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promis'd  me  mar- 
riage? »»• 

Par.  Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou 
know'st  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  vour  Majesty.  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  Isaia;  but  more  than  that, 
he  lov'd  her ;  for  indeed  he  was  mad  for  her, 
and  talk'd  of  Satan  and  of  Limbo  and  of  [seo 


Furies  and  I  know  not  what.  Yet  I  was  is  tint 
credit  with  them  at  that  time  that  I  kaet 
of  their  going  to  bed,  and  of  other  modooi. 
as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things  vhiel 
would  derive  me  ill  will  to  sneak  of ;  tLsre-  '* 
fore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  Vnow. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  na^ 
thou  canst  say  thev  are  married.  But  thou  «t 
too  fine  in  thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  tab 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lufi 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it?  Orwho(dT< 
It  you  ?  ^  ^ 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buT  it 

King.  Who  lent  it  yon  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neitbir 

King,  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  ? 

Dia.  1  found  it  bol 

King,  li  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  tW 
wavs,  -» 

How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia,  I  never  gave  it  Iul 

Lqf,  This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  W: 
shegoes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine ;  I  gave  it  hit  fii* 
wife.    ^  ■ 

Dia.  It  might  be  younor  hers,  foraofbtl 
know. 

Kinp.  Take  her  away ;  I  do  not  like  ber  oot. 
To  prison  with  her ;  and  away  with  him. 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadrt  (Ui 
ring,  * 

Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  t«nH 

King.  Take  her  awav. 

Dia.  I 'U  put  in  bail,  my  Uic*^ 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  oommoo  «« 
tomer. 

Dia.  Bv  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  't  was  .H 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  aocus'd  hia  « 
this  while  ? 

Dta.  Because   he 's   guilty,  and   he  i>  *(< 
guiltv.  ^ 

He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  '11  swear  to  i 
I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  b  v  my  life  \ 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man*8  wife- 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears.    To  pri^ 
with  her  I  "J 

Dia.  Qood    mother,  fetch  mv  bul.   ^i 
royal  sir,  (Exit  Widm. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.  But  tor  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himselx. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  heri  I  <m 

He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  bath  defil*d> 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child- 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  <4 

kick. 
So  there 's  my  riddle :  one  that 's  dead  is  qnic^ 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 
Kino.  la  there  no  Bsortk 

Beguiles  the  truer  ofEce  of  mine  eyee  ?  ^ 
Is  ^t  real  that  I  see  ? 


EpL 
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Htl.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 
The  name  and  not  the  thmsr* 
Btr.  Both,  both.  O,  pardon ! 

Hel.  0  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this 
maid,  aio 

I  foniid  yon  wondrona  kind.   There  is  your 

ring; 
And,  look  you,  here 's  yonr  letter.  This  it  says : 
"When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  etc. 

This  is  done. 
Will  yon  be  mine,  now  yon  are  doubly  won  ?  m 
Ber,  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know 
this  dearly. 
1 11  lore  her  dearly,  erer,  erer  dearly. 

Hd,  If  it  appear  not  plain  and  prove  nntme, 
Deadly  dirorce  step  between  me  and  you  I 

0  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  ^ou  living  ?         «• 
L^/l  Mine  eyes  smell  onions ;  I  shall  weep 

anon. 
[To  ParoUes.]    Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a 
handkercher.  So, 

1  thank  thee ;  wait  on  me  home,  I  Ul  make 

sport  with  thee. 
Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurry  ones. 


inq. 

know,  »M 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. 
[To  Diana.]    If   thou  be^st  yet  a  fresh  un- 

cropped  flower. 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy 

dower ; 
For  I  can  guess  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  keprst  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.  »« 
Of  that  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express. 
AU  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Flourish. 

[EPILOGUE] 

[King.]  The  king  *s  a  beggar,  now  the  play 
is  done.  s>s 

All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 
That  yon  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day. 
Ours  be  your  patience   then,  and  yours  our 

parts; 
Tour   gentle   hands   lend   us,  and   take   our 
hearts.  [Exeunt  omnes,  mo 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE 

The  date  most  gvnendly  agreed  on  for  the  oompositioD  of  MeoMwefor  Measttre  w  1008-4«  ud 
though  external  evidence  is  even  more  scanty  than  nsnal,  internal  evidence  tends  to  eombaaa 
this  conjecture.  The  entry  in  the  Revels  accounts  of  a  performance  on  December  26,  105i 
is  a  forgery,  but  is  founded  on  a  good  gnoaa.  Barksted's  Myrrha  (1607)  contains  an  appannt 
reminiscence  of  the  simile  in  n.  iv.  24-26,  and  thus  affords  a  Uter  limit.  The  lines  in  L  L  68-73 
and  n.  iv.  27-30  may  have  been  -written  in  allusion  to  James  I^s  attitude  towards  the  popolsot. 
and,  if  so,  place  the  play  soon  after  his  accession  in  1603.  Similarities  in  tone,  in  metre,  and  is 
details  of  bought,  to  AU  's  Well  and  Hamlet  all  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  play's  having  been  printed  before  1623,  and  the  present  tesrt  is  hmi 
on  the  far  from  perfect  version  in  the  First  FoUo. 

Stories  containing  the  central  situation  of  Measure  for  Measure,  the  perfidy  of  Angelo,  are  con- 
raon  in  European  literature.  The  direct  source,  however,  of  Shakespeare's  play  is  cdeariy  to  be 
f otmd  in  the  double  drama  of  Promos  and  Cassandra^  written  by  George  Whetytpne  before  bt 
left  England  in  1578,  the  plot  of  which  he  later  threw  into  narrative  form  in  his  Hqfftamjem  tf\ 
Citfil  Discourses  (1682).  Whetstone's  source  seems  to  have  been  the  fifth  novel  of  the  tenth  d^ 
in  the  Hecatommithi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  who  dramatized  the  same  story  in  his  Epitia,  Then  ■ 
no  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  having  used  any  version  of  the  story  but  Whetstone's  drama,  exe«|i 
that  in  the  Hq/tameron  the  narrator  of  the  tale  is  a  Madam  Isabella,  the  identity  of  -whose  naoe 
with  that  of  Shakespeare's  heroine  may  point  to  his  ha-nng  seen  the  book. 

The  scene  of  Whetstone's  comedy  is  Julio  in  Hungary,  governed  by  Promos  as  repreeentstm 
of  Corvinus,  King  of  Bohemia.  The  society  of  this  city  is  described  as  seething  with  moral  otf 
ruption,  a  picture  transferred  by  Shakespeare  to  Vienna.  But  the  typical  characters  ohosea  tp 
represent  this  society  are  all  re-created  in  Measure  for  Measure^  Pompey  alone  bearing  some  i«> 
semblance  to  a  prototype,  the  Rosko  of  Whetstone.  The  function  of  the  King  in  the  older  plij 
is  practically  confined  to  the  redressing  of  wrongs  in  the  last  act,  so  that  the  Duke's  diagidi^  > 
a  monk,  all  his  aoti-vity  in  the  intrigue,  and  his  final  offer  of  marriage  to  Isabella,  are  SliAk»> 
speare's.  The  Deputy  in  Whetstone  is  honest  in  his  severity  before  he  sees  Isabella,  but  th«  snbtW 
portrayal  of  his  austere  Puritamsm,  so  carefully  made  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  preocnt  pUt, 
is  altogether  absent.  Shakespeare  spares  him  the  additional  villainy  of  a  false  promise  of  dv^ 
riage  in  his  attempt  to  seduce  the  heroine,  and  also  the  cruelty  of  ordering  the  liead  of  bir 
brother  to  be  sent  to  her. 

The  most  profoimd  change  is  in  the  creation  of  the  r8le  of  Mn.ni^T?n.  In  the  older  fonni  of 
the  story,  the  main  heroine  yields  to  the  Deputy,  who  is  forced  to  marry  her  at  the  end.  But  itn 
such  an  Isabella  as  Shakespeare  conceived,  this  fate  was  clearly  impossible.  So  the  deviet  d 
substitution,  which  Shakespeare  had  used  in  All  '<  WeU^  was  again  employed,  and  a  mach  loftier 
type  of  character  made  possible  for  the  heroine.  This  elevation  appears  in  all  the  g^reat  8oea«& 
in  her  argument  on  mercy  and  justice,  in  her  immediate  rejection  of  Angelo's  proposal,  and  i> 
her  scorn  for  her  brother's  we^mess,  —  all  of  which  are  found  in  Whetstone  in  a  crude  forv. 
It  is  sug^gestive  of  the  level  of  Whetstone's  Cassandra  that  considerations  of  reputation  pbt  • 
great  part  in  the  discussion  between  brother  and  sister.  The  first  appearance  of  Isabelbi  is 
Shakespeare  is  as  a  novice  about  to  enter  a  sisterhood ;  the  last  is  as  the  prospective  bride  of  tbt 
Duke.  Neither  of  these  is  in  Whetstone ;  and  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  Sbsk*- 
speare's  view  of  the  essential  ideal  quality  in  Isabella's  character,  the  second  as  a  ooneeantm  ta 
the  convention  of  the  happy  ending.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  she  does  not  explicitly  aooepi 
the  Duke's  proposal. 

The  increased  delicacy  of  characterization  is  seen  again  in  the  brother.  His  first  aoand  reaotiaB 
in  horror  against  Angelo's  infamous  proposal  is  wholly  Shakespearean,  and  serves  to  place  )ux> 
on  a  plane  which,  in  spite  of  bis  later  cowardice,  makes  it  possible  to  conceive  him  as  IsabelU't 
brother.  The  Provost  is  a  development  of  Whetstone's  gaoler;  but  Escalus  ia  a  eroatioii  <i 
Shakespeare's,  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  severity  of  Angelo. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE] 


Yxscnrno,  tha  Duke. 
AsosLO,  Ihe  Depatj. 
Ekalto,  an  anient  Lord. 
Ciairmo,  a  yoong  gentleman. 
Lpoo,  a  fantaetic 
Two  oClier  like  gentlemen. 

PtOTfWt. 

SST  }*««"• 

[A  Jiutioe.1 

[VAMIOt.] 


Blboit,  a  simple  constable. 

FsoTB,  a  foolish  gentleman. 

rPoMTST,]  clown  [servant  to  Mistress  Overdone]. 

Abhobsok,  an  executioner. 

Bakwampimb,  a  dissolute  jwisoner. 

IsABBLLA,  Bister  to  Olaudio. 
Mabiava,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  of  Clandlo. 
Fbakcuoa,  a  nun. 
HisTBass  OvnDon,  a  bawd. 


[Lords,  Officers,  Citisens,  Boy,  and  Attendants.] 


BosNS:  Vienna. 


ACT  I 


SciNB  I.  [An  apartment  in  the  Dyke's  palace.] 
Enur  DcKB,  EscALUS,  Lords  [and  Attendants], 

Jhikt,  Escahu. 

Exal.  My  loxd. 

Dvkt.  Of  groTemment  the  properties  to  nn- 
iold 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  dis- 

eoQise, 
gnce  lam  pat  to  know  that  your  own  science  s 
gKceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  adTice 
Kjr  strength  can  giYe  yon.  Then  no  more  re- 

maus, 
Btttthst  to  your  sufficiency    .    .    .    .^ 

as  yoor  worth  is  able, 

AjmI  let  them  work.  The  nature  of  our  people,  lo 
^  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  eoomion  justice,  you  *re  as  pre8:nant  in 
Ai  art  sad  practice  nath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.  There  is  our  commission, 
Frcoi  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  Call 
hither,  u 

1  lay,  hid  come  before  us  Angelo. 

[Exit  an  attendant.] 
^oat  figure  of  us  think  tou  he  will  bear  ? 
^  you  must  know,  we  haye  with  special  soul 
p«ctMl  him  our  absence  to  supply, 
L«ttk  lion  our  terror,  dressed  him  with  our  We, 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs  » 

W  our  own  power.  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

-&oa/.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
io  tmdexvo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
u  a  Lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Angelo. 

^^*  Look  where  he  comes.     « 

.  <aa^.  Always  obedient  to  your  Grace's  will, 
I  tome  to  know  your  pleasure. 
Ti™?-  An^lo, 

J^«^  u  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
fwt  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 


Fully  unfold.  Thyself  and  thy  belongings       m 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  the^  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  vir- 
tues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  *t  were  aU  alike  w 

As  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely 

touohM 
But  to  fine  issues,  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess^  she  determines 
Herself  the  glorv  of  a  creditor,  «o 

Both  thanks  and  use.  But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise. 
Hold  therefore,  Angelo : 
In  our  remove  be  thou  at  full  ourself . 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna  «a 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.  Old  Esoalus, 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary. 
Take  thy  commission. 

Ana,  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure  ^^ 

Be  BtampM  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion. 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition 
That  it  prefers  itself  and  leaves  unquestioned  w 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to 

you, 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us,  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.  So,  fare  you  well. 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you  m 

Of  voiir  commissions. 

Ang.  ^  Yet  give  leave,  my  lord. 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple.  Your  scope  is  as  mine  own,  « 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
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As  to  your  soul  seems  eood.  Give  me  your  hand ; 
I  *11  privily  away.  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eves. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well  n 

Their  loud  applause  and  Aves  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it.  Once  more,  fare  you  welL 
Ang,  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  pur- 
poses! 
Escal,  Lead  forth  and  bring  you  back  in 
happiness !  n 

Duke,  I  thank  you.  Fare  you  well.     [Exit, 
Eiccd,  I  shall  desire  jron,  sir,  to  give  me 
leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns 

me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place. 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  na- 
ture w 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 
Ang.  'T  is  so  with  me.  Let  us  withdraw  to- 
gether, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 
EkoI,  I  '11  wait  upon  your  honour.  [Exeunt, 

ScE2YE  n.  [A  ttreet,] 

Enter  Lucno  and  two  other  Gentlemen. 

Lucio,  If  the  Duke  with  the  other  dukes 
come  not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, why  then  all   the  dukes  fall  upon  the 

1,  Gent,  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 
the  King  of  Hungary's  t  s 

2,  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio,  Thou  conclud'st  like  the  sanctimoni- 
ous pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, but  scrap'd  one  out  of  the  table. 

2,  Gent,  '^^  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  ?  lo 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razM. 

7.  Gent,  Why,  't  was  a  commandment  to 
command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their 
functions  j  they  put  forth  to  steal.  There  's 
not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving 
before  meat,  do  relish  the  petition  well  that 
prays  for  peace.  ^       ^   ^        " 

2,  Gent,  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Lucio,  I  believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never 
wast  where  grace  was  said.  » 

2.  Gent,  No  ?  A  dozen  times  at  least. 

J.  Gent,  What,  in  metre? 

Lucio.  In  any  nroportion  or  in  any  language. 

1.  Gent,  I  think,  or  in  any  religion.  m 

Lucio,  Ay,  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite 
of  all  controversv ;  asj  for  example,  thou  thy- 
self art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1.  Gent,  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us. 

Lucio,  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the 
lists  and  the  velvet.  Thou  art  the  list.  ai 

1.  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet.  Thou  art  good 
velvet ;  thou  'rt  a  three-pil^d  piece,  I  warrant 
thee.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  ker- 
sey as  be  pil'd,  as  thou  art  pil'd,  for  a  French 
velvet.  Do  I  speak  feelingly  now  ?  » 

Lucio,  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with 


most  painful  feeling  of  thy  speech.  I  will,  out 
of  thme  own  confession,  learn  to  begin  \kf 
health  ;  but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to  driak  alta 
thee.  -^ 

J.  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  vroof^ 
have  I  not  ? 

2,  Gent,  Tes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  th4 
art  tainted  or  free. 

Enter  Bawd  [Mi8TBS88  OvERDOSfi]. 

Lucio,  Behold,  behold,  where  Madam  Min*^ 
gation  comes !  I  have  purchased  as  many  dir 
eases  under  her  roof  as  come  to  — 

2,  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray  ? 

Lucio,  Judge.  *> 

2,  Gent,  To  three  thousand  dolonrs  a  year. 

7.  Gent,  Ay^  and  more. 

Lucio,  A  French  crown  more. 

1,  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseacei  m 
me ;  but  thou  art  full  of  error :  I  am  soouL  • 

Ludo.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say.he*!^: 
but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hoUow.  TIit 
bones  are  hollow ;  impiety  has  made  a  feast  ^  , 
thee. 

1.  Gent.  How  now  !  which  of  your  hipt  hs 
the  most  profound  sciatica  ?  * 

Mrs.  Ov.  Wellj  well ;  there  's  one  yoad^ 
arrested  and  earned  to  prison  was  woru  &t« 
thousand  of  yon  all. 

2.  Gent.   Who  's  that.  1  pray  thee? 

Mrs,  Ov,  Marry,  sir,  that  'a  Clandio,  Sifvor 
Claudio.  • 

1.  Gent,  Claudio  to  prison  ?   'T  b  not  so. 
Mrs,  Ov.  Nay,  but  I  know  't  is  ao.  I  as« 

him  arrested,  saw  him  carried  away;  and. 
which  is  more,  within  these  three  dayalus  bead 
to  be  chopp'd  off.  * 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  wonld 
not  have  it  so.  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  I  am  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  if  for 
getting  Madam  Jnlietta  with  child.  ■» 

Lucio,  Believe  me,  this  may  be.  He  proini$'<i 
to  meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  crs 
precise  in  promise-keeping. 

2,  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  tan^ 
thing  near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  anch  a  pu* 
pose.  '• 

J.  Gent.  But,  most  of  all,  agreeing  wHh  tb* 
proclamation. 

Lucio,  Away  I  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 
[Exeunt  [Lucio  and  OentUmen]. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  whit 
with  the  sweat,  whiat  with  thagallowa,  and  «b«t 
with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shmnk.~  • 

Enter  Clown  [Pompey], 

How  now  I  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Pom.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  priaon. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Pom.  A  woman. 

Mrs.  Ov.  But  what 's  his  offence  ?  • 

Pom.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Mrs.  Ov.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  Mi 
by  him  ? 

Pom.  No,  but  there 's  a  woman  with  maid  bv 
him.  You  have  not  heard  of  ^e  prodamatina, 
have  you  ?  * 
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Mrs.  Op.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Pom,  All  houaes  in  the  saharbs  of  Vienna 
must  be  plnckM  down. 

Mrs,  Ou,  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in 
the  city?  m 

Pom,  They  shall  stand  for  seed.  They  had 
zone  down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in 
fur  them. 

Mrs,  Ov,  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort 
in  the  suburbs  be  puUM  down  ?  v» 

Pom.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Why,  here 's  a  change  indeed  in  the 
commonwealth  f  What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Povi,  Come,  fear  not  you ;  good  counsellors 
Uck  DO  clients.  Though  you  change  vour 
pUce,  yon  need  not  change  your  trade.  I  ^11  [no 
W  your  tapster  still.  Courage !  there  will  be 
pity  taken  on  you.  Tou  that  haye  worn  your 
e/«6  slmost  out  in  the  service,  yon  will  be  con- 
sidered. i» 

Mrs,  Ov,  What 's  to  do  here,  Thomas  tap- 
ster? Let 's  withdraw. 

Pom.  Here  comes  Signior  Claudio,  led  by 
the  proTost  to  prison ;  and  there 's  Madam  Ju- 
liet. [Exeunt. 

Enttr  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Offi- 
cers. 

Claml.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus 
to  the  world  ?  im 

Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 
Bnt  from  Lord  Angelo  br  si>ecial  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  oemigod  authority 
Kake  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  ub 
The  words  of  heaven:  on  whom  it  will,  it  will; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  still  *t  is  just. 

[Re-enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen.] 

Imoo.    WhVj   how  now,   Claudio  I    whence 
comes  tnis  restraint  ? 

Clatid.    From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio, 
liberty. 
Ai  forfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast,  uo 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Toms  to  restraint.  Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thiisty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die.     i« 

Lucio,  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an 
arrest,  I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors; 
ud  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the 
f>ppsfy  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprison- 
neiit  What 's  thy  offence,  CUudio  ? 

CUuid,  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend 
sgab.  140 

Lucio.  What,  is 't  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lwio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Prpc.  Away,  sir  I  you  must  eo.  "« 

Claud.  One  word)  good  friend.  Lucio,  a  word 
with  you. 

Lucio.   A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any 
,       irood. 
I»  Wiery  so  looked  after  ? 

Clamd.  Thus  stands  it  with  me :  npon  a  true 
contract 


I  got  possession  of  Jnlietta's  bed.  uo 

You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order.   This  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends,  im 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.  But  it  chances 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertidnment 
With  character  too  sfrom  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio,  With  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud,  Unhappilv,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  Duke —       i«i 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness. 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know     i« 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  staffger  in :  —  but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties  in 

Which  have,  like  nnscour'd  armour,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So  long  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round 
And  none  of    them   been  worn;  and,  for  a 

name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  nep^lected  act 
Freshlj  on  me.  'T  is  surely  ^r  a  name.  its 

Lucto,  I  warrant  it  is ;  and  thy  head  stands 
so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders  that  a  milkmaid,  if 
she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the 
Duke  and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  nave  done  so,  but  he  *s  not  to  be 
found.    ^  ^      ^  MO 

Iprithee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
Tnis  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter 
And  there  receive  her  approbation. 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  ray  state  ; 
Implore   her,  in   my  voice,  that   she   make 
friends  im 

To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him. 
I  have  fgreat  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  move  men  ;  beside,  she  hath  prosper- 
ous art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade.  >«> 

Lucio.  I  pray  she  may  ;  as  well  for  the  en- 
couragement 01  the  like,  which  else  would 
stand  under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the 
enjoying  of  tny  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry 
should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick- 
tack.   I'll  to  her.  iM 

Claud.   I  thank  you.  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud.  Come,  officer^away  I 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  [III.  A  monastery.] 
Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father;    throw  away  that 

thought. 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.  Why  I  desire 

thee 
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To  fire  wm*  tcerct  kvbosr,  katk  a  imipuw 

Of  Iwnnc  7o«tk. 
Fri,  T.  Maj  jomr  Gnee  speak  oiH? 

Dmke.  My  koly  lir,  mm  better  ksov*  tku 

How  Ibare  rrer  lor'd  the  fi£t  ifnifed. 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  bant  — fbljee 
Wbcre  yoatk,  and  eoat,  and  vitlev  bemycry 
kem.  >• 

I  bar*  d*aT^*d  to  Lord  Aas'elo, 
A  maa  of  itrictiire  aad  firm  ■betiafiir<« 
My  abeofaite  power  aad  place  bere  ia  \  leaaa, 
Aad  be  snppoaea  me  traTeDM  to  PoUad  ; 
For  lo  I  bare  strew'd  it  in  tbe  comnxwi  ear,    » 
And  lo  it  ie  recefr'd.  Now,  pious  sir, 
Yoa  win  demand  d  me  wby  I  do  tlua. 

Fri.  T.  Gladly,  my  UwtL 

Duht.   We  bare  strict  statutes  and  most  bit- 
ing laws, 
Tbe   needful  bits   and   curbs   to 


Wbicb  for  this  nineteen  years  we  bare  let  slip ; 

Eren  like  an  o'ergrown  uod  in  a  care, 

Tbat  goes  not  oat  to  prey.  Now,  as  fond  t^ 

tbers, 
Haring  boand  np   tbe  threatening  twigs  of 

birch. 
Only  to  stick  it  in  tbeir  duldren^s  sigbt  m 

For  terror,  not  to  nse.  in  time  tbe  rod 
[Becomes]  more  mockM  than  fearM ;  so  oar 

decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead. 
And  libertT  plucks  justice  by  the  nose. 
The  baby  bt^ts  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart » 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri,  T,  It  rested  m  your  Grace 

To   unloose   this   tied-up    justice   when   yoa 

^leas*d : 
And  It  in  you   more   dreadful   would    have 

seemed 
Tban  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadfuL 

Sitb  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope,  a* 
'T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall 

them 
For  wbat  I  bid  tbem  do ;  for  we  bid  this  be 

done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass 
And  not  the  punishment.  Therefore  mdeed, 

my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  tbe  office  ;  40 

Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike 

home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  si^ht 
To  do  it  slander.  And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  *t  were  a  brother  of  vour  order, 
Visit  both  prince  and  people ;    therefore,   I 

prithee,  u 

Supply  me  with  the  habit  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formallv  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.  Moe  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you  ; 
Only,  this  one :  Lord  Angelo  is  precise,  m 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy,  scarce  confesses 
That  bis  blood  flows,  or  tbat  his  appetite 


wbat  ours 


[TV.  A  murnmery,] 
Smttr  UaBfiiA  mmd  Fkavcisca,  a  .Vd 
hah.  And  bare  jom  anna  do  &itbo  ] 


Fr«a.  Are  not  fbasi  laige  e&oogb  ! 
Is^  Tea,  truly.   1  speak   not  as  di 


a  more  strict  i 
the  votaries  of  ^jaiat  { 


Bmt  rather 


Upontbesi 
Lmcio,  \  Within^  VLo\  Peaee be  in thk] 


hah.  Who  *s  tbnt  which! 

from.   It  is  a  maa*s  voice.   Gentle  I 
Tom  TOO  tbe  key,  and  know  hia  ' 

him. 
Ton  mxj,  I  mxj  not :  yoo  are  yet  a.. 
Wben  yo«  have  vow*d,  you  must  not  i 

nsen 
Bat  in  tbe  ptcaence  of  tba  prioreos  ; 
Iban,  if  yoa  speak,  yoo  mast  not  shom  \ 

Or,  if  you  show  your  &ee,  you  mast  not  i, 
He  eaUs  again ;  I  pray  yoa,  answer  him. 

hah.  Peace  and  prosperity  t  Who  is  'ifl 
calls?  1 

[Enter  Lrao.] 

Lacio.  HaiL,  virgin,if  yoube,n8tboetd 


Proclaim  yoa  are  no  leas !  Can  yon  ao  stMt| 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place  and  tbe  fair  aister 
To  her  unhappy  orotber  Claudio  ? 

hob.  Why  ner  unhappy  brother  ?  let  nit  at 
The  rather  for  I  now  must  make  yon  knov 
I  am  that  Isabella  and  bis  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kxsl 
greets  you. 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he  *b  in  prison. 

hah.  Woe  me  t  for  what  ? 

Lucio,  For  that  which,  if  myself  might  1 
his  judge, 
He  sbonla  receive  his  punishment  in  tbaslu< 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

hab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  storj. 

Lucio.  It  if  tn 

I  would  not  —  though  't  is  mjr  familiar  sb 
With  maids  to  seem  tbe  laowing  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart  —  play  with  all  viz^ 

so. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  saint4>d. 
By  vour  renouncement  an  immortal  apirit. 
Ana  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

hab.  Tou  do  blaspheme  tbe  good  in  niooki 
me. 

Lucio.  ^  Do  not  believe  it.  Fewness  and  tio 
*t  is  thus : 
Tour  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced. 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full,  as  blossoming  ti 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brinj 
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.  ,  jNming  foison,  even  bo  her  pleateoiu  womb 

tetsetb  hifl  fnU  tilth  and  husbandry. 
^  .  th.  Some  one  with  child  by  hiin  ?    My 
eoosin  Juliet  ?  tf 

lao.  h  the  Tonr  oonsin  ? 
«i.  Adoptedly ;   as  school-maids   chan^ 
their  names 
_  faiii  though  apt  affection. 
_  IBO.  She  it  is. 

'  Hi.  0,  let  him  marry  her. 
_  ptio.  This  is  the  point. 

^  f  Dnke  is  rery  strangely  gone  from  hence  ;  m 
ImsDy  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
\  hi  hope  of  action ;  but  we  do  learn 
» that  know  the  yery  nerves  of  state, 
ags-ont  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
I  fail  tme-meant  design.  Upon  his  place,  » 
^^th  fnll  line  of  his  authority, 
I  Lord  Angelo,  a  num  whose  blood 
/  now-brotOf  one  who  neyer  feels 
llranton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 

tdoth  rebate  and  blnnt  his  natural  edge     «o 
i  profits  of  the  mind,  stnd^,  and  fast, 
"to  giye  fear  to  use  and  kberty, 
'^Wi  hsye  for  long  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
Ice  by  Hons — hath  piok'd  out  an  act, 
r  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life  «8 
b  mto  forfeit ;  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
|foIWs  dose  the  rififonr  of  the  statute, 
ke  him  an  example.  All  hope  is  gone, 
■  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
ift«oAflgelo.  And  that  ^8  my  pith  n 

loess  *twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 
Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Has  oensur'd  him 
dj ;  and.  as  I  hear,  the  Provost  hath 
"ant  for  his  execution. 
Alas  I  what  poor  ability  's  in  me         n 
ilumgood? 
>.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

My  power?  Alas,  I  doubt  — 
K  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

J  makes  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
fwin^  to  attempt.  Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
H  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue  m 
i  pre  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and 

n  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
*•  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

uab,  I'n  see  what  I  can  do. 

i*c»o.  But  speedily. 

J*ab,  I  will  about  it  straight.  w 

l^laQger  staying  but  to  give  the  Mother 
jetiee  of  my  affair.  I  humbly  thank  yon. 
ffJBUDaid  me  to  my  brother.  Soon  at  night 
(^  eeod  him  certam  word  of  my  success. 

Y*^'  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

M>,  Good  sir,  adieu,  w 

[Exeunt, 
ACT  II 

ScsXB  I.  [A  hall  in  Angdd's  house.] 

^••w  Akgklo,  Ebcalus,  a  Justice,  and  Ser- 
vants. 

-^V.  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the 
law. 


Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 

And  let  it  keep  one  shai>e,  till  custom  make  it 

Their  perch  and  not  their  terror. 

JStcal,  Av,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little,  s 

Than  fall,  and  bruiae  to  death.  Alas,  this  gen- 

Whom  I  would  save  had  a  most  noble  father  I 
Let  but  your  honour  know. 
Whom  1  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue. 
That,  in  die  working  of  your  own  affections.  10 
Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wish- 
ing. 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  your  own  pur- 
pose. 
Whether  vou  had  not  sometime  in  your  life 
ErrM  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him, 
And  pulled  the  law  upon  you.  i« 

Ana,  *T  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Esealus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.  I  not  deny. 
The  |ury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May  m  the  sworn  twelve  nave  a  thief  or  two   w 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  What 's  open  made 

to  justice, 
That  justice  seizes.  What  knows  the  laws 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves?    'Tis  very 

pregnant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  't 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see      » 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
Tou  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence 
For  I  have  had  such  faults;  but  rather  tell  me. 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend,  w 

Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Sir,  he  must  die. 

Enter  Provost. 

Escal,  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  Provost  ? 

Prov,  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang,  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared ;  u 
For  iiiat  *s  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[Exit  Provost,] 

Escal.  [Aside.]  Well,  Heaven  forgive  him! 
and  forgave  us  all  I 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall. 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condenmed  for  a  fault  alone.  «o 

Enter  Elbow,  Fboth,  Clown  [Pompby,  and] 
Officers. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  awav.  H  these  be 
good  people  in  a  commonweal  that  do  nothing 
but  use  tneir  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know 
no  law.  Bring  them  away.  m 

Ang.  How  now,  sir  I  What*s  your  name? 
and  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor 
Duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow.  I 
do  lean  upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here 
before  your  good  honour  two  notorious  bene- 
factors, w 
~  Ang.  Benefactors?  Well,  what  benefactors 
are  they  ?  Are  they  not  malefactors? 
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Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  knov  not 
well  what  they  are;  but  precise  yillains  they 
are,  that  I  am  sure  of ;  ana  void  of  all  profana- 
tion in  the  world  that  good  Christians  ought  to 
hare.  « 

Escai,  This  comes  off  well.  Here 's  a  wise 
officer. 

Ang.  Go  to;  what  quality  are  they  of? 
Elbow  is  your  name  ?  Why  doet  thou  not  speak. 
Elbow? 

Pom,  He  cannot,  sir ;  he  ^s  out  at  elbow.    <i 

Ana,  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elb,  He,  sir  I  A  tapster,  sir :  parcel-bawd  ; 
one  that  serves  a  bad  woman,  whose  house,  sir, 
was,  as  thev  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs  : 
and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too.  •' 

EsceU,  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before 
Heaven  and  your  honour,  —  n 

Escal,  How?  Thy  wife? 

Elb,  Ay,  sir ;  whom,  I  thank  Heaven,  is  an 
honest  woman,  — 

EbcoI.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ?       n 

Elb,  I  say.  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as 
well  as  she,  tnat  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd*s 
house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty 
house.  n 

Eical,  How  dost  thou  know  that,  consta- 
ble? 

Elb,  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  carainaily  given,  might  have 
been  aocus'd  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all 
uncleanlineas  there. 

EaccU,  By  the  woman*s  means  ?  m 

Elb,  Ay,  sir,  by  Mistress  Overdone^s  means: 
but  as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defiM 
him. 

Pom,  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is 
not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man ;  prove  it. 

Esccd,  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  ?       m 

Pom,  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and 
longing,  saving  your  honour's  reverence,  for 
stew'd  prunes.  Sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three- 
pence. Your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes: 
they  are  not  china  dishes,  but  very  good 
dishes,  —  ^   »» 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dish, 
sir. 

Pom.  No.  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin  ;  you  are 
therein  in  tne  right.  But  to  the  point.  As  I 
say,  this  Mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  sa:r«  with 
child,  and  being  great-bellied,  and  longing,  as 
I  said,  for  prunes ;  and  having  but  two  in  [i« 
the  dish,  as  I  said.  Master  Froth  here,  this  very 
man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as 
I  sav,  pajrin^  for  them  very  honestly  ;  for,  as 
you  know.  Blaster  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you 
three-^nce  again.  107 

Fr(Ah,  No,  mdeed. 

Pom,  Very  well ;  you  being  then,  if  you  be 
remembered,  cracking  the  stones  of  Uie  foresaid 
prunes,  —  "» 


itkeoi 
ladil 
I  vutd 


Froth.  Av,  so  I  did  indeed. 

Pom,  Wny,  very  well.  I  telling  you  t 
yon  be  rememb'red,  that  such  a  one  and  1 
a  one  were  past  cure  of  the  thin^  yon  v 
unless  they  kept    very  good  diet,  as  1 
you,  — 

Froth,  All  this  is  true.  1 

Pom.  Why,  very  well,  then,  — 

Escal,  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool.  Tot^ 
purpose.  What  was  done  to  Elbow *s  wil<f»  tk 
ne  hath  cause  to  complain  of  ?  Come  wt^ 
what  was  done  to  her.  •] 

Pom,  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  ocmMtotitat 
yet. 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Pom,  Sir,  but  vou  shall  come  to  it  bT^w 
honour's  leave.  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  nt 
Master  Froth  here,  sir;  a  man  of  fooiscK* 
pound  a  year ;  whose  farther  died  at  BsIk'V- 
mas.  Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Hasw 
Froth  ?  =• 

Froth,  All^allond  eve. 

Pom,  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  heie  be  tnnk 
He,  sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  lir' 
't  was  in  the  ^unch  of  Grapes,  where  ind*^ 
you  have  a  delight  to  sit,  have  ;roa  not  7      > 

Froth,  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  <^wn  run 
and  good  for  winter. 

Pom,  Why,  very  well,  then ;  I  hope  h«w  b» 
truths. 

Ang,  This  will  last  out  a  ni^ht  in  BaaM. 
When  nights  are  longest  there.   I  'U  takt  a; 
leave,  * 

And  leave  yon  to  the  hearing  of  the  ca«r. 

rou  *11  find  good  cause  to  whiy  thns 


Escal.  I  think  no  less.  Good  morrow  toToor 

lordship.  [Exit  M^k 

Now,  sir,  come  on.   What  was  done  to  HVi»  * 

wife,  once  more  ?  ** 

Pom,  Once,  sir?  There  was  nothing dsM to 
her  once. 

Elb,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  tbt 
man  did  to  my  wife. 

Pom.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me.       * 

Escal.  Well,  sir ;  what  did  this  geotki&u 
to  her? 

Pom.  I  beseech  you,  8ir,look  in  this  g^^ 
man's  face.  Good  Master  Froth,  look  upob  U 
honour ;  't  is  for  a  good  purpose.  Dotn  toc 
honour  mark  his  face  ?  ' 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Pom,  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  wrfL 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Pom.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  is  k» 
face?  ^ 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Pom.  I  'U  be  supposed  ui>on  a  book,  hisb^ 
is  the  worst  thing  about  him.  Good,theo;» 
his  face  be  the  worst  thing  about  nim.  h^^^ 
could  Master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife  tfj 
harm  ?  I  would  know  that  of  your  hoaonr.  ' 

EsccU.  He's  in  the  right.  Constable, vbt 
sayyou  to  it  ? 

£76.  First,  an  it  like  yt>u,  the  house  m*^ 
spected  house ;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow 
and  his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman.  '' 
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Pom,  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more 
espected  person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb,  Variety  thon  liest  I  Thon  liest,  wicked 
«rlet  I  The  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was 
rrer  respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child,    in 

Pom,  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before 
le  mairied  with  her. 

Eical.  Which  is  the  wiser  here,  Justice  or 
mqnity?  b  this  true?  in 

Eib,  O  thon  caitiff  I  O  thon  varlet  1  O  thon 
ricked  Hannibal  I  I  respected  with  her  before 
:  was  married  to  her  I  If  ever  I  was  respected 
rith  her,  or  she  with  me.  let  not  your  worship 
hink  me  thepoor  Dnke^s  officer.  Prove  this, 
hon  wicked  HiEumibal,  or  I  '11  have  mine  action 
if  battery  on  thee.  im 

Etcal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o*  the  ear,  you 
nisht  have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

£ib.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for 
t  What  is  *t  your  worahip's  pleasure  I  shall 
lo  with  this  wicked  caitiff  r  im 

£»cal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some 
offences  in  him  that  thou  wonldst  discover  if 
hon  oooldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses 
iQ  thon  know*st  what  they  are.  107 

.Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. 
Hum  ieest,  thou  wicked  varlet,  now,  what  *s 
nme  upon  thee.  Thou  art  to  continue  now, 
haa  varlet:  thou  art  to  continue.  wi 

Exal,  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  ? 

Froth,  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

E$cat,  Are  yon  of  fourscore  ^unds  a  year  ? 

FrotJL  Yes,  an  H  please  yon,  sir.  sob 

Escttl,  So.  What  trade  are  vou  of,  sir  ? 

Pom.  A  tapster;  a  poor  wioow's  tapster. 

Steal,  Tour  mistress*  name  ? 

Pom.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Steal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one 
boshand?  m 

Pom.  Nine,  sir:  Overdone  by  the  last. 

E*cal,  Nine!  Come  hither  to  me,  Master 
Ptoth.  Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you 
i«qiiainted  with  tapsters :  they  will  draw  you, 
wter  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them.  Get  yon 
pae,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you.  nt 

Froik,  I  thank  yotir  worship.  For  mine  own 
part,  I  never  oome  into  any  room  in  a  tap- 
HMie,  but  I  am  drawn  in.  mo 

Ettat.  Well,  no  more  of  it.  Master  Froth. 
FareweU.  [Ent  FVothA  Come  you  hither  to 
Mi^,  Master  titter.  What 's  your  name,  Mas- 
t»rta])Ster?  m 

Pom.  Pompey. 

EkoI.  What  else? 

Pom,  Bum,  sir.  mt 

Escal.  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest 
ving  about  you,  so  that  in  the  beastHest  sense 
pm  wre  Pompey  the  Great.  Pompey,  you  are 
Jartly  a  bawa,  Pomi>ey,  howsoever  you  colour 
«  ia  being  a  tapster,  are  you  not  ?  Come,  tell 
^  tros ;  It  shall  be  the  better  for  you.  w 

Pom.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that 
»nnM  Hve. 

Eseal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  By 
«^  a  bawd?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
tn^«  Pompey?  Is  it  a  lawful  trade  ?  «»• 

Pom.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 


Escal,  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pom- 
pey;  nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna,    mi 

I*om,  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and 
splav  all  the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal,  No.  Pompey.  sm 

Pom.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they 
will  to 't  then.  If  your  worship  will  take  order 
for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to 
fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  is  pretty  orders  beginning,  I 
can  tell  you.  It  is  but  heading  and  hanging.  s«o 

Pom.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend 
that  way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you  '11  be 
fl^lad  to  give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads. 
If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I  *11  rent 
the  fairest  house  in  it  after  three-pence  a  day. 
If  you  live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  say  Pompey 
told  you  so.  wi 

Escal.  Thank  yon,  good  Pompey ;  and,  in 
requital  of  your  prophecy,  hark  you :  I  advise 
you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon 
any  complaint  whatsoever;  no,  not  for  [sm 
dwelling  where  you  do.  If  I  do,  Pompey,  I 
shall  beat  you  to^our  tent,  and  prove  a  shrewd 
Cssar  to  you;  m  plain  dealing,  Pomi>ey,  I 
shall  have  you  whipt.  So,  for  this  time,  Pom- 
pey, fare  you  well.  «» 

Jrom,  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good 
counsel ;  [aside]  but  I  shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh 
and  fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me  ?  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  iade ; 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipt  out  of  his 
trade.  [Exit.  *n 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  Master  Elbow ; 
come  hither,  Master  constable.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.    Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir.  s74 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  the  readiness  in  the 
office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time.  You 
say.  seven  years  together  ? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir.  sn 

Escal.  Alas,  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you. 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon  't. 
Are  there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to 
serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to 
choose  me  for  them.  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of 
money,  and  go  through  with  all.  ms 

Eseal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of 
some  six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your 
parish. 

Elb.  Toyour  worship's  house,  sir? 

Escal.  To  my  house.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Elbow.] 
What 's  o'clock,  think  you  ?  »o 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  yon  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal,  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  there  's  no  remedy.  tm 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful. 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
But  yet,  — poor  Claudio  !    There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt.  3«> 
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SOKNB  II.  [Another  room  in  the  tame.] 

Enter  Pbotost  and  a  Sbbyaitt. 

Serv.  He  *s  hearing  of  a  came ;  he  will  oome 
straight. 
I '11  tell  him  of  you. 
Prov.  Pray  you,  do. 

[Exit  Servant.] 
I 'U  know 
His  pleasure ;  maa  he  he  will  relent.  Alas, 
He  hath  hut  as  offended  in  a  dream  I 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice  ;  and  he  • 
To  die  for  *t  I 

Enter  AnoeiX). 

Ang,        Now,  what 's  the  matter.  Provost  ? 

Prov,  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to- 
morrow? 

Ang,  Did  not  I  tell  thee  yea?  Hadst  thou 
not  order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  he  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen  10 

When,  after  execution,  judgement  hath 
Kepented  o*er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine. 

Do  vou  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  sparM. 

Prov,  I  crave  ^our  honour's  i>ardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning 
Juliet?  u 

She  's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang,  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 

[Re-enter  Servant.] 

8erv,  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  con- 
demned 
Desires  access  to  you. 
Ang,  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  very  virtuous 
maid,  so 

And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood. 
If  not  already. 
Ang,  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant,] 
See  vou  the  fornicatress  be  removM. 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means  ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  H. 

Enter  Isabeujl  and  Lucio. 

Prov.  God  save  your  honour  I 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while.   [To  Uab,]  You're 
welcome ;  what 's  your  will  ?  »• 

Isab.  1  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour. 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ana.  Well ;  what 's  your  suit  ? 

Isab,  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most   desire   should   meet  the  blow  of 
iustice ;  m 

For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang,  Well;  the  matter? 

Iscib.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemnM  to  die. 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault,  m 

And  not  my  brother. 


Prov.  [Aside,]    Heaven   give  thee  moriii 

graces! 
Ana,  Condenm  the  fault,  and  not  the  vM 
of  it? 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemned  ere  it  be  don 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults  whose  fine  stands  in  reooni,r 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab,  O  just  hut  severe  Uv  1| 

I  had  a  brother,    then.   Heaven   keep  pm\ 
honour  I 
Lucio,    [Aside  to  Isab.]  Give  't  not  o'ec  ». 
To  him  again,  entreat  him. 
Kneel  dovrn  before  nim,  hang  upon  his  gow- 
You  are  too  cold.  If  you  should  need  a  pin.  « 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  dctin 

it. 
To  him,  I  say  ! 
Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 
Ang,  Maiden,  no  reoMdr- 

Isab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  psrdi* 
him. 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man   grieve  at  tk 
mercy.  • 

Ang.   I  will  not  do  't. 
Isab,  But  can  yon.  if  yon  woaU  ? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  de. 
IscU).  But  might  you  do  %  and  do  the  «^ 
no  wrong. 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remdm 
As  mme  is  to  him  ? 
Ang.  He  's  senteno'd ;  't  is  too  btc 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab,]   You  are  too  cold.  ' 
Iscd),    Too  Ute  ?  Why,  no,  I,  that  do  sp«k  « 
word. 
May  call  it  back  again.  Well,  believe  thin. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  longs,  ' 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  swont. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  rob*^ 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

If  he  had  been  as  you  and  you  as  he. 
You  would  have  sUpt  like  him ;  bvt  be,  H^ 


you, 
ia  not  have  been  so  stem. 


Woul< 

Ang.  Pray  yoo,  be  pisA- 

Isab,  1  would  to  heaven  I  had  yottr  potraer. 
And  yon  were  Isabel  t  Should  it  then  be  tka** 
No :  1  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  jud(e. 
Ana  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio,    [Aside    to  Isab.]   Ay,    touch  hini 
there 's  the  vein.  ^  ^ 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Iscib.  Alaa.  alas! 

Why^all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  oa« ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  hav^  tnol 
Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be.  < 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should 
But  judge  yon  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  thst ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  hpft. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  msid 

It  is  the  law,  not  I  condemn  your  brother.      * 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother^r  my  son. 
It  should  be.  thus  with  him.  He  most  die  U 
morrow. 
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bob.  To-morrow  1  O,  that  *b  sudden  I  Spare 
him,  ipare  him  I 
fle*f  not  prepared  for  death.   Even  for  our 


We  kiU  the  fowl  of  eeaeon.  Shall  we  serve 
Heaven  u 

With  Ian  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  oar  gross  selves  ?  Good,  good  my  lord,  be- 

tunkyon: 
Wbo  m  it  that  hath  died  for  this  off enoe  ? 
Then 's  many  have  committed  it. 

Litdo.  [Aside  to  Isab,]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it 
hath  slept.  m 

Tbflie  many  had  not  dar^d  to  do  that  evil. 
If  [bat]  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Hid  loswerM  for  his  deed.  Now  't  is  awake. 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a  prophet. 
Looks  in  a  glass  that  shows  what  future  evils, 
^ther  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceived,    m 
And  80  in  progress  to  be  hatchM  and  bom. 
Are  BOW  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
Bat,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

Iwb.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  jus- 
tioe,  100 

For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  s  disnuBsM  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  rig^t  that,  answering  one  foul 

wrong, 
lires  not  to  act  another.  Be  satisfied. 
Tour  brother  dies  to-morrow.  Be  content.     i«> 

l»ab.  So  yon  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this 
sentence, 
And  he,  that  suffers.  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  hsve  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  ose  it  like  a  giant. 

Xscto.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  That 's  well  said. 

I»ab.  Could  great  men  thunder  uo 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be 

quiet ;    ^ 
^  every  pelting,  pettv  officer 
Woald  use  his  heaven  for  thunder, 
Nothing  but  thunder  I  Merciful  Heaven,       u* 
Thon  rather  with  thv  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Splits  the  nnwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 
Tkuk  the  soft  mvrtle ;  but  man,  proud  man, 
grcasM  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
MuRC  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assur'd, 
m»  glamr  essence,  like  an  angry  ape,  ue 

FWys  fuch  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep;  who,  with  our 

spleens, 
WooU  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Ltcio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  O,  to  him,  to  him, 
wench  I  he  will  relent. 
He 's  eomine ;  I  pereeive  't. 

Prov,     [AsideT]  Pray  Heaven  she  win  him ! 

iMob.  We  cannot  weifl^  our  brother  with  our- 

self.  i«« 

west  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  't  is  wit  in 

^  them, 
Bot  in  the  less  foul  profanation. 

Lmo,  Thon  'rt  i'  the  right,  girl.  More  o'  that. 

hetb.  That  in  the  captain  s  but  a  choleric 


Whieh  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 


Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab,]  Art  avis'd  o'  that  ? 

More  on 't. 
Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon 

me? 
Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like 
others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself,  i» 

That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top.  Go  to  your 

bosom; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth 

know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault.  If  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue  im 
Against  my  brother's  lue. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  She  speaks,  and  't  is 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it. —  Fare 
you  well. 
Isab.  Gentle  mv  lord,  turn  back. 
Ang.  I  will  bethink  me.  Come  again  to-mor- 
row. 
Isab.  Hark  how  I'll  bribe  you.  Gk>od  my 
lord,  turn  back.  i*s 

Ang.  How  I  bribe  me  ? 
Isah.  Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  Heaven  shall 

share  with  you. 
Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Tou  had  marr'd  all 

else. 
Isab,  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested 
gold. 
Or  stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  iw 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there 
£re  sun-rise,  prayers  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fastmg  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 
Ang.  Well,  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]   Go  to;   'tis  well. 
Away  I  lu 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe ! 
Ang.  [Aside.]  I 

For  lam  that  way  gcnng  to  temptation. 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship? 
Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon.  im 

Iscu),  'Savevour honour ! 

[Exeunt  Isabella^  Lucio,  and  Pro- 
vost.] 
Ang.  From  thee,  even  from  thy  virtue. 

What 's  this,  what 's  this  ?  Is  this  her  fault  or 

mine? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most? 
Hal 

Not  she,  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I         i« 
That,  l™g  by  the  violet  in  the  sun. 
Do  as  Uie  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  wiUi  virtuous  season.  Can  it  be 
That  modesty  mav  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?  Having  waste  ground 
enough,  i^ 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  O,  fie,  ne,  fie  I 
What  dost  thon,  or  what  art  Uiou,  An^lo  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?  O,  let  her  brother  live  ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority       »« 
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When  judges  steal  themtelyet.  What,  do  I  love 

ner, 
That  I  deaiie  to  hear  her  speak  again 
And  feast  npon  her  eyes  ?  What  is 't  I  dream 

on? 

0  cunning  enemv,  that,  to  oatch  a  saint,  im 
With  saints  dost  twit  thy  hook  I  Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 

To  sin  in  loving  virtue.  Never  could  the  strum- 
pet, 
With  all  her  double  visour,  art  and  nature,^ 
Once  stir  my  temper:  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite.  Ever  till  now,  u* 

When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  wondered 
how.  [^xie. 

ScENB  in.  [A  room  in  a  prison,] 

Enter  [severcUly]  Duke  [disguised  as  a/riar] 
and  Peovost. 

Dtdce.  Hail  to  you,  Provost  I  so  I  think  you 

are. 
Prov,  I  am  the  Provost.  What 's  your  will, 

good  friar? 
Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity  and  my  blest 

order^ 

1  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 

Here  in  the  prison.  Do  me  the  conunon  right  « 
To  let  me  see  them  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 
Prov,  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more 
were  needful. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth,  n 
Hath  blister*d  her  report.  She  is  with  child  ; 
And  he  that  got  it.  sentence  ;  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  anotner  such  offenoe 
Than  die  for  this.  u 

Duke,  When  must  he  die  ? 
Prov,  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. 

I  have  provided  for  you.     Stay  awhile, 

[To  Juliet,] 
And  vou  shall  be  conducted. 
Dtuce,  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you 

carry? 
Jul,  I  ao;  and  bear  the  shame  most  pa- 
tiently. M 
Duke.  I  ^ll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign 
your  conscience. 
And  try  your  penitenoe,  if  it  be  sound 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 
Jul,                         I'UgUidlyleam. 
Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wronged  you  ? 
Jul,  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrongM 
him.                                                           M 
Duke.  So  then  it  seems  your  most  offencef  ul 
act 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 
Jul,                                    Mutually. 
Duke,  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind 

than  his. 
Jul,  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 
Duke.   'T  is  meet  so,  daughter ;  but  lest  you 
do  repent,  ao 


As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  tbii  ikaibf , 
Which  sorrow  is  always  towards  ounelvM,  m 

heaven. 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven  ai  we  lore 

it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear,  — 

Jul,  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil,         * 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke,  There  fMt 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-monov, 
And  lam  ^ing  with  instrnctioB  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you,  Benedidte  !  [£ti 

Jul,  Must  die  to-morrow  I  OinjuriootUv," 
That  respites  me  a  life  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror ! 

Prov,  'T  is  pity  of  hint. 

[Eitai 

SoENB  IV    [A  room  in  Angdo*s  Ammc] 
Enter  Avoxlo. 

Ang,  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  Ithiak 

and  pray 
To  several  subjects.  Heaven  hath  my  empt; 

words. 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongnr. 
Anchors  on  Isabel ;  Heaven  m  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  onlv  chew  his  name,  ' 

And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of   my   conception.    The   state,    wheisoa  I 

studied. 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Qrown  sear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein  — let    no    man    hear    me  — I   takt 

pride,  ' 

Could  I  with  boot  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  O  place,  0  fonu. 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  hsiiit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiier  apob 
To  thy  false  seeming  1  Blood,  thon  art  blood. ' 
Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn ; 
*T  is  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  I  who's  there? 
Serv,  One  Isabel,  a  sister,  desires  aocev  <*> 

you. 
Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.  [Exit  Serv]  0 

heavens  I 
Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  hsart,  "* 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 
So   play  the   foolish   throngs   with  one  that 

swoons ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air       ** 
Bv  which  he  should  revive ;  ana  even  so 
The  general  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  bxA- 

nees 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  iuitaQffl>< 

love 
Must  needs  appear  offenoe. 

Enter  Isabeixa. 

How  now,  fair  maid  * 
Isah,  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure.    » 
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Attg,  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much 
better  please  me 
Than  to  demand  what 't  is.  Tour  brother  can- 
not live. 
Isab.  Even  so.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  I 
Ang,  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may 
be,  ai 

As  long  88  yon  or  L  Yet  he  must  die. 
I»ab,  Under  your  sentence? 
Ana.  Yea, 

Im.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  re- 
prieve, 
Longer  or  shcnrter,  he  may  be  so  fitted  m 

That  his  soul  sicken  not. 
Ang,  Hal  fie,  these  filthy  vices !  It  were  as 
good 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  aancy  sweetness  that  do  coin  Heaven's 
image  «• 

La  itaupg  that  are  forbid.  'T  is  all  as  easy 
Faltely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means 
To  make  a  false  one. 
hab,  T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in 
earth.  ao 

Ang,  8ay  you  so?    Then  I  shall  pose  you 


Which  had  you  rather,  that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life ;  or,  to  redeem 

we  up  voor  body  to  such  sweet  undeanness 
As  th«  that  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

bob.  Sir,  believe  this, 

1  had  rather  siTe  my  body  than  my  soul.        m 

Aug,  I  talk  not  in  your  soul ;  our  compelled 

">^ 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  aocompt. 

I»ab,  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  1 11  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can 
speak 
Against  the  thins  I  say.  Answer  to  this :        m 
loov  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
ntJDoonee  a  sentence  on  ^our  brother's  life. 
ni^t  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin 
To  tare  this  brother's  life  ? 

lub.  Please  you  to  do 't, 

I^Q  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul,  w 

It  b  nn  ain  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do 't  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Wcr?  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

/ra6.  That  I  do  bee  his  life,  if  it  be  sin. 
OHiTen  let  me  bear  it  t   Ton  granting  oi 


nut. 


granting  of  my 


&  that  be  ain,  1 11  make  it  my  mom  prayer 

Ti>  hare  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 

^  nothing  of  your  answer. 

^Jiiy.  Nay,  but  hear  me ; 

loar  sense  pursues  not  mine.    Either  yon  are 

ignorant, 
w««€m  BO  craftily ;  and  that 's  not  good.       tb 
iMh.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing 

n      «*»^ 

Bat  Kradonaly  to  know  I  am  no  better. 
•^9.  Thua  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most 

When  it  doUk  tax  itself ;  as  these  black  masks 


Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder  so 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed.  But  mark  me : 
To  be  received  plain,  I^U  speak  more  gross. 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Isab.  So. 

Ang,  And  his  ofFence  is  so,  as  it  appears,    ss 
Accountant  to  the  law  upcm  that  pain. 

hab.  True. 

Ang,  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life,  — 
As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,  —  that  you,  his 
sister,  »o 

Finding  yourself  desir*d  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great 

place. 
Could  letch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-bmldin^  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either  m 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do  ? 

ImcU),  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  my- 
self: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death,      loo 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  ru- 
bies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That,  longing,  have  been  sick  for,  ere  1  'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang,  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Iscto,  And  't  were  the  cheaper  way.  im 

Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once, 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  yon  then  as  cruel  as  the  sen- 
tence 
That  you  have  slander'd  so  ?  uo 

Isao,  Ignomy  in  ransom  and  free  pardon 
Are  of  two  houses.  Lawful  mercy 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang,    You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
tyrant; 
And  rauierprov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother  lu 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 

Isab.    O,  jMirdon  me,  my  lord.    It  oft  falls 
out, 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not 

what  we  mean. 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love.  uo 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab,  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  f edary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeed  this  weakness. 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

I8<w,   Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view 
themselves ;  ut 

Which  are  aa  easV  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women t  Help,  Heaven!  men  their  creation 

mar 
In  profiting  by  them.   Nay,  call  us  ten  times 

frail; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are,  i^ 

And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well ; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex,  — 
Since  I  suppose  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
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Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,  —  let  me 

be  bold. 
I  do  arreet  your  words.  Be  that  70a  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  70a  be  more,  you  're 
none;  us 

If  yon  be  one,  as  yon  are  well  ezprees'd 
By  all  external  warrants,  show  it  now. 
By  puttini"  on  the  destined  livery. 

Itab,    I  liaye  no  tongue  but  one ;  gentle  my 
lord. 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak   the  former  lan- 
guage. MO 

Ana,  ]^inly  conceive.  I  love  yon. 

laab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet, 
And  yon  tell  me  that  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me 
love. 

Isab,  I  know  your  virtue  hath   a  license 
in 't,  la 

Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang,  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

isab.  Ha  I  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd, 
And  most  pemioions  purpose  I  Seeming,  seem- 
ing! IM 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo.  Look  for  't ! 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or  with  an  outstretched  throat  I  'U  tell  the 

world  aloud 
What  man  thou  art. 

Ang,  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  anstereneas  of  my  life,  i» 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  yon  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report 
And  smell  of  calumny.  I  have  beenn, 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein,      teo 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nioe^  ana  prolixious  blushes 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for;  redeem  thy 

brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  tne  death,  iw 

But  thy  nnkindnees  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.  Answer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  you. 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your 
true.  [Exit,  ko 

Isab,  To  whom  should  I  complain?    Did  I 
tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?  O  perilous  mouths. 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self -same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 
Bidding  the  law  make  curtsy  to  their  will ;    m 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws !  I  *11  to  my  brother. 
Though  he  haih  fallen  by  prompture  of  the 

blood, 
Tet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour 
That,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down    im 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  up. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorred  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die ; 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity.  u* 


I  'U  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  reqiusk, 
And  fit  his  mmd  to  death,  for  his  ■ool't  rwt 

ACT  III 
ScENX  I.  [A  room  in  the  pritom,] 

Enter  Duke  [disguised  as  b^ore,]  CLAxnxo,ud  I 
PaovosT, 

Duke,  So  then  you  hope  of  paidon&Qm  Lot^ 

Ang^o? 
Claud,  The  miserable  have  no  other  mediasi 
But  only  hope. 

I  've  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 
Duke,   Be  absolute  for  death  ;  eithsr  deat^ 

or  life  * 

Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thai  «vi 

life: 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep.  A  bttstk 

thou  art.  | 

Servile  to  all  tne  skyey  influences. 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thouken**; » 
Hourly  afflict.  Merely,  thou  art  Death's  icwl, 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still.  Thoasitn* 

noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bsar'n 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness.  Thou  'rt  by  no  mesm 

valiant ;  ' 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork      1 
Of  a  poor  worm.  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sletp, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  resr'« 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more,    lliou  art  M 

thyself ; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains  • 
That  issue  out  of  dust.  Happy  thou  art  nut ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  tnon  striv^st  to  pu 
And  what  thou  hast,  f  oiget'st.  llion  art  M 

certain: 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  stranee  effeeti,  ^ 
After  the  moon.  If  thou  art  rich,  Uiou  Vt  poor  ; 
For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bovi. 
Thou  bear^st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  ionxiMT. 
And  Death  nnloads  thee.   Friend  hast  tboi 

none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  vre. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loina,  ' 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheom. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Thou  hast  nor  700^ 

nor  age. 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner*s  aleern, 
Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  blessea  yootk 
Becomes  as  aeed,  and  doth  b^  the  alms       ' 
Of  palsied  £la  ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  n^ 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  v^ 

beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.  What  ^s  7«t  '^\ 

this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  Hh 
Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths;  yet  deaths* 

fear,  * 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud,  I  humbly  thank  j^- 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die  ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life.  Let  it  come  ob. 
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hob,  [Within.]  What,  ho!  Peace  here ;  grmoe 

anajrood  company ! 
Prov,  Who't  there  ?  Gome  in ;  the  wiah  de- 

serres  a  welcome.  a 

Duke.  Dear  air,  ere  lonff  I  'U  yiait  yon  again. 
CloMd.    Moat  holy  sir,  I  thank  yon. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Jiob,  My  hniinnmi  is  a  word  or  two  with 

Claodio. 
Prop.  And  Tery   welcome.    Look,  signior, 

here  *8  your  sister. 
Duke,  ProToet,  a  word  with  yon.  m 

Prov.  As  many  as  yon  please. 
Duke,  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where 
I  may  he  concealed. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Provogt.] 
Claud.  Now,  sister,  what 's  the  comfort  ? 
Isab.  Why, 

Aa  all  coudartM  are ;  most  good,  most  good  in- 
deed. M 
Lord  Angelo.  haying  affairs  to  heayen. 
Intends  yon  for  his  swift  amhassador. 
Where  yon  shall  be  an  eyerlasting  leiger ; 
Therefore  /our  best  appointment  make  with 


To-monow  yon  set  on. 
Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Itab.  None  but  such  remedy  as,  to  saye  a 


To  deaye  a  heart  in  twain. 

Qamd.  But  is  there  any  ? 

hob:  Tes,  brother,  yon  may  liye. 
Here  m  a  deyiliah  mercy  in  the  judge,  a 

If  you  11  implore  it.  that  will  free  your  life, 
Bat  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance? 

Isab.    Ay,  just;   perpetual  durance,  a  re- 
straint. 
Though  all  the  world^s  yastidity  yon  had. 
To  a  oeterminM  scope. 

Gaud.  But  in  what  nature  ?  w 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to  *t. 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you 

bear, 
And  leaye  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  O,  I   do  fear  thee,   Claudio;    and  I 
quake. 
Lest  thoQ  a  f eyerous  life  shouldst  entertain,   n 
And  aix  er  seyen  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.   Dar^st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great     m 
Aa  wh«n  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  giye  yon  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  yoa  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  ftcnrery  tenderness  ?  If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hog  it  in  mine  arms.  w 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother;  there  my 
father*sgraye 
FHd  otter  forth  a  yoioe.  Tes,  thou  must  die. 
Tloo  art  too  noble  to  oonsenre  a  life 
la    base    appliances.     This    outward-sainted 
deputy, 


Whose  settled  yisage  and  deliberate  word       m 
Nips  youth  i*  the  head  and  follies  doth  enunew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  deyil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  prenzie  Anselo  1 

Isab.  O,  *t  is  die  cunning  hyery  of  heU,        w 
The  danmed*8t  body  to  inyest  and  coyer  • 
In  prenzie  guards  1    Dost  thou  think,  Claudio  ? 
If  1  would  yield  him  my  yirginity. 
Thou  mightst  be  freed. 

Claud.  O  heayens  I  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  giye  't  thee,  from  this 
rank  <Kffence,  iw 

So  to  offend  him  stiU.  This  night 's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  nidne, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do  't. 

Isab.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I M  throw  it  down  for  your  deliyeranoe  im 

As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel 

Isab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  tor  your  death  to- 
morrow. 

Claud.  Tes.  Has  he  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the 

nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?^  Sure,  it  is  no  sin ;  u* 
Or  of  the  deadly  seyen  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least? 

Claud.  If  it  were  danmable,  he  beinff  so  wise. 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ?  O  Isabel  I  us 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hatef uL 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  uo 

A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  tmck-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  yiewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  yiolence  round  about 
The  pendent  world;  or  to  be— worse   than 
worst  —  »« 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought 
Imagine  howling,  —  't  is  too  horrible  I 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment    ut 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas,  alas  I 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  liye. 

What  sin  you  do  to  saye  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far  tss 

That  it  becomes  a  yirtue. 

Isab.  0  you  beast ! 

O  faithless  coward  t  O  dishonest  wretch  I 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  yice  ? 
Is  H  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?  What  should  I 
think?  140 

Heayen  shield  my  mother  play'd  my  father 

fair  I 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
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Ne^er  issuM  from  his  blood.  Take  my  defiance  I 
Die,  perish  I  Might  bnt  my  bending  down 
RepneYe  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  shomd  proceed. 
I  'll  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death,    im 
No  word  to  saye  thee. 

Claud,  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab,  O,  fie,  fie,  fie  I 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  bnt  a  trade. 
Mercv  to  thee  would  proye  itself  a  bawd  ;      >m 
'T  is  best  that  thon  diest  quickly. 

Claud.  O  hear  me,  Isabella  I 

[Be-enter  Duke.] 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister,  but 
one  word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will  ?  in 

Duke.  Might  vou  dispense  with  your  leisure, 
I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  yon. 
The  satisfaction  I  would  require  is  likewise 
your  own  benefit. 

Isab.  1  have  no  superfluous  leisure ;  my  star 
must  be  stolen  out  ot  other  a£Pairs :  but  I  wiU 
attend  you  a  while.  {Walks  apart.]  lao 

Duke.  Son,  I  have  overheara  what  hath  pass'd 
between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had  never 
the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  mtfde 
an  assay  of  her  virtue  to  practise  his  judgement 
with  the  disposition  of  natures.  She,  naving 
the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  [i« 
that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  re- 
ceive. I  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this 
to  be  true ;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death. 
Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that 
are  fallible;  to-morrow  vou  must  die.  Go  to 
your  knees  and  make  ready.  m 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so 
out  of  love  with  life  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there!  Farewell.  [Exit 
Claudio.]  Provost,  a  word  with  you  I 

[Re-enter  Pbotost.] 

Prov.  What  *s  your  will,  father  ?  m 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone.  Leave  me^  a  while  with  the  maid.  Mv 
mind  promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch 
her  by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  tmie.  in 

[Exit  [Provost.  Isabella  comes  for- 
ward]. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair 
hath  made  you  good ;  the  goodness  that  is  cheap 
in  beauty  makes  beaulj  brief  in  goodness ;  but 
grace,  being  the  soul  ot  your  complexion,  shall 
keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault 
that  Aneelohath  made  to  yon,  fortune  hath  [m 
convey'd  to  my  understanding ;  and,  but  that 
frailty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I  should 
wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will  you  do  to  content 
this  substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother  ?      im 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him.  I  had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfully  born.  But,  O,  how  much 
is  the  good  Duke  deceived  in  Angdo !  If  ever 
he  return  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open 
my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government,  iw 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss;  yet, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your 


accusation  ;  he  made  trial  of  you  only.  Th«r^> 
fore  fasten  jour  ear  on  my  advisings.  Tod* 
love  I  have  u  doing  good  a  remedy  pretenb  it- 
self. I  do  make  mys^  believe  that  yon  msj 
most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged  Isdr  l* 
a  merited  benefit,  redeem  your  brother  tno 
the  angry  law,  do  no  stain  to  your  owuatam 
person,  and  much  please  the  absent  Doke,  if 
peradventure  he  shall  ever  retmi  to  havs  b«l^ 
mg  of  this  business.  u 

Isab.  Letmehear  you  speak  farther.  I  hart 
spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not  fool  i> 
the  truth  of  my  spirit.  s> 

Duke.  Virtue  u  bold,  and  goodneai  wtv 
fearful.  Have  you  not  heard  spaak  of  Mariau. 
the  sister  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier  vi» 
miscarried  at  sea  ? 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  guni 
words  went  with  her  name.  = 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ; 
was  aflianced  to  her  b^  oath,  and  the  nnpbil 
appointed ;  between  which  time  of  the  cootnci 
and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Freder- 
ick was  wrecked  at  sea,  naving  in  that  pp 
ished  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  Bnt  [^ 
mark  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor  k«o- 
tlewoman.  There  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowwi^ 
brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind 
and  natural ;  with  him,  the  oortion  and  tmev 
of  her  fortune,  her  marriage-oowry ;  with  hoik, 
her  combinate  husband,.  tnia-wdl-seemingAB- 
gelo.  ^  « 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so?  Did  Angelo  s6  ksrr 
her? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  b0I 
one  of  them  with  his  eemlort ;  swallowed  Ki> 
vows  wholej  pretending  in  her  discoveries  J 
dishonour;  m  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  <rw 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  «^e ; 
and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  ia  washed  irrik 
them,  but  relents  not.  » 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  tak« 
this  poor  maid  from  the  world  I  What  oarn.p- 
tion  in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  lirv ! 
But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avaU  ?  ^ 

Duke,  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  mayeasilr 
heal ;  and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  bro- 
ther, bnt  keeps  you  from  diriionour  in  doiag  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  hew,  good  father.  >c 

Duke.^  This  forenam^  maid  hat^  vet  in  her 
the  continuance  of  her  first  affection ;  nia  mjott 
nnkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  t** 
<|uenohed  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impedimeBi 
in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  m* 
ruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo ;  answer  his  reoniriig 
with  a  plausible  obedience ;  agree  witJi  ha  i^ 
mands  to  the  point ;  only  refer  yourself  to  thh 
advantage,  fint,  that  your  stay  with  him  >*' 
may  not  be  long ;  that  the  time  may  have  sQ 
shadow  and  silence  in  it ;  and  the  place  ansmr 
to  convenience.  This  being  granted  in  couxve.  — 
and  now  follows  aO,  —  we  shall  advise  tins 
wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appoint-  [»* 
ment,  f^o  in  your  place.  If  the  encoanter  »c 
knowledge  itself  hereafter,  it  may  compel  hm 
to  her  recompense ;  and  here,  by  this  ts  toot 
brother  saved!,  your  honour  untainted^  the  pMC 
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Mariana  adyantaeedj  and  the  oomtpt  deputy  [mi 
aoaled.  The  maia  will  I  frame  ancfmaJKe  fit  for 
Iiis  attempt.  If  70a  think  well  to  cany  this  as 
joQ  may,  the  douUeneee  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  daoeit  &om  reproof.  What  think  yon  of 
it?  »» 

bob.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  al- 
ready ;  and  I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosr 
^eroBS  perfection.  sn 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  yonr  holding  up. 
Eut«  you  speedily  to  Angelo.  If  for  this  night 
)»  entreat  you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise  of 
Mtisfaction.  I  will  presently  to  Saint  Luke's ; 
thenB,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  de- 
jected Mariana.  At  that  place  call  upon  me ; 
and  dispatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may  be 
^uiekly.  3» 

Itab,  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort.  Fare  tou 
veil,  good  father.      [Exit  [Isabella  and  Duke], 

[SacKi:  n.    The  street  b^ore  the  prison,] 

Enter  \m  one  side,  Duke,  disguised  as  b^ore: 
on  d^  other^]  Kiaow,  and  Officers  with 
Clown  [PompeyJ. 

£lh.  Nay.  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it  but 
tkat  TOO  wul  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women 
jHce  beiBt^  we  shall  have  all  the  worUl  drink 
hrovn  and  white  bastavd. 

Dvke.  O  heayens  I  what  stuff  is  here  ?  0 

Pm.  Twasneyermarry  world  since,  of  two 
nmrifls,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the 
woEMT  aUow'd  by  order  of  lawafurrM  gown 
(0  keep  him  warm ;  and  furred  with  fox  and 
juabBlons  too,  to  signify  that  craft,  being  richer 
(ho  innooeney*  stands  for  the  facing.  n 

i^  Come  your  way,  sir.  'Bless  you,  good 
tatW  friar. 

i)iU«.  Aiid  you,  good  brother  father.  What 
weoce  hath  tlus  man  made  you,  sir  ?  u 

Eth.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ; 
fend,  Ki,  we  tskke  hhm  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir,  for 
*e  have  found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  pick- 
wdt,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Dvke.  Fie,    sirrah!     a    bawd,    a    wicked 
hawd  I  «> 

Jo*  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done, 
^ftt  is  thy  means  to  live.   Do  thou  but  think 
^Ittt  H  is  to  Oram  a  maw  or  clothe  a  back 
ftm.  Mch  a  filth;r  vice ;  sav  to  thyself, 
™n  their  abommable  and  oeastl^  touches    u 
I  drink.  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Uost  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  ttiakingly  depending  ?  &o  mend,  go  mend. 

Pom,  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir ; 
Mt  yet,  «r,  I  would  prove  —  »» 

Dvkf,  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee 
-^     proofs  for  sin, 

IwQ  wilt  prove  his.    Take  him  to  prison,  of- 
ficer, 
vtftvction  and  instruction  must  both  work 
Vf  this  rude  beast  will  profit.  m 

Eb.  He  most  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has 
PTen  him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot  abide 
A  vboremaster.  If  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and 
^m  before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on 
wmaad. 


Duke,  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem 
to  be,  40 

Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming, 
freel  • 

Enter  Lucio. 

Elb,  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  —  a 
cord,  sir. 

Pom,  I  spy  comfort ;  I  cry  bail.  Here 's  a 
gentlenian  and  a  friend  of  mine.  m 

Lucio,  How  now,  noble  Pompey !  What,  at 
the  wheels  of  Cesar  ?  Art  thou  fed  in  triumph  ? 
What,  is  there  none  of  Pygmalion^s  images, 
newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  put- 
ting the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it 
dutoh'd  ?  What  reply,  ha  ?  What  sav'st  thou 
to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method  ?  Is  t  not  [«> 
drownM  i'  the  last  rain,  ha  ?  What  say^st 
thou.  Trot?  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man? 
Which  is  the  way  ?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words  ? 
or  how?  Thetnckofit?  « 

Duke,  Still  thus,  and  thus ;  still  worse  I 

Lucio,  How  doth  mv  dear  morsel,  thy  mis- 
tress ?  Procures  she  still,  ha  ? 

Pom,  Troth,  sir,  she  nath  eaten  up  all  her 
beef,  and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub.  w 

Lucio.  Why,  *t  is  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ; 
it  must  be  so.  Ever  your  fresh  whore  and  your 
powder'd  bawd  ;  an  unshunn^d  consequence  ;  it 
must  be  so.  Art  eoin^  to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Pom,  Yes,  faith,  sir.  m 

Lucio,  Why,  't  is  not  amiss^  Pompev.  Fare- 
well. 60.  say  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt, 
Pompey?  or  how? 

Eth,  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd.   « 

Lucio,  Well,  then,  imprison  him.  If  imprison- 
ment be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  whv,  H  is  his  right. 
Bawd  is  he  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too ; 
bawd-bom.  Farewell,  good  Pompey.  Com- 
mend me  to  the  prison,  rompey.  lou  will  turn 
good  husband  now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the 
house.  M 

Pom,  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be 
my  bail. 

Ludo,  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is 
not  the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase 
your  bondage.  If  you  take  it  not  patiently, 
why,  your  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty 
Pompey.  'Bless  you,  friar.  •» 

Duke,  And  you. 

Lucio,  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey,  ha  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir  ;  come. 

Pom,  You  will  not  bail  me,  then,  sir  ?         m 

Lucio,  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now.  What  news 
abroad,  friar  ?  what  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucio.  €k>  to  kennel,  Pompey ;  rp.  [Exeunt 
Elbow,  Pompey,  and  Officers.]  What  news, 
friar,  of  the  Duke?  " 

Duke.  I  know  none.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any? 

Lucio.  Some  say  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  ;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome ;  but  where 
is  he,  think  you  ?  m 

Duke,  I  luiow  not  where  ;  but  wheresoever, 
I  wish  him  well. 

Lucio,  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him 
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to  steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggaij 
he  was  never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dnkes  it 
well  in  his  abaence ;  he  puts  transs^reasion 
to  H.  •  »oi 

Duke.  He  does  well  in 't. 

Lucio,  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would 
do  no  harm  in  him.  Something  too  crabbed  that 
way,  friar. 

Vuke,  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity 
must  cure  it.  ^       io» 

Lucio,  Tes.  in  j^ood  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a 
great  kindrea,  it  is  well  allied  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  cAting  and 
drinking  be  put  down.  They  say  this  Ajogelo 
was  not  maae  by  man  and  woman  after  this 
downright  way  of  creation.  Is  it  true,  think 
you?  iM 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made,  then  ? 

Lucio,  Some  report  a  sea-maid  ^awn'd  him ; 
some,  that  he  was  bei^t  between  two  stock- 
fishes. But  it  is  oertam  that  when  he  makes 
water  his  urine  is  congealM  ice  ;  that  I  know  to 
be  true  :  and  he  is  a  motion  generative  ;  that  *s 
infallible.  tu 

Duke.  Yon  are  pleasant,  air,  and  speak  ap^ace. 

Lucio.  Why,  wnat  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in 
him.  for  the  rebellion  of  a  codpiece  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  man !  Would  the  Duke  that  is  ab- 
sent have  done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hanged 
a  man  for  the  getting  a  hundred  bastards,  ne 
would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a  thousand,  fiu 
He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  uie 
service,  and  that  instructed  nim  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  Duke  much 
detected  for  women.  He  was  not  incHnM  that 
way. 

Lucio.  O.  sir,  you  are  deceived.  m 

Duke.   'T  is  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who,  not  the  Duke  ?  Yes,  your  beg- 

ir  of  fifty ;  and  his  use  was  to  put  a  ducat  m 
ler  clack-dish.  The  Duke  had  crotchets  in 
him.  He  would  be  drunk  too ;  that  let  me  in- 
form VOU.  IM 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy 
fellow  was  the  Duke ;  and  I  believe  I  know  the 
cause  of  his  withdrawing.  i«o 

Duke.  What,  I  prithee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Xttcto.  No,  pardon:  *t  is  a  secret  must  be 
lock'd  within  the  teetn  and  the  lips.  But  this 
I  can  let  you  understand,  the  greater  file  of 
the  subject  held  the  Duke  to  be  wise.  lis 

Duke.  Wise !  Why,  no  question  but  he  waa. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweigh- 
ingfellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  yon,  folly,  or 
mistaking.  The  very  stream  of  his  life  and  the 
business  ne  hath  helmed  must  upon  a  war- 
ranted need  give  him  a  better  j>rocl£unation.  [m 
Let  him  be  but  testimonied  m  his  own  brings 
ings-forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious 
a  scholar,  astat^nnan,  ana  a  soldier.  Therefore 
you  speak  unskilfully :  or  if  your  knowledge 
be  more  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice.  i« 

Ludo,  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  1  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  with  dearer  love. 


i: 


Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  knov.    <« 

Duke,  I  can  hardly  believe  thai^  since  y*n 
know  not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  tit 
Duke  return,  as  our  prayers  are  he  ma;,  let 
me  desire  yon  to  make  your  answer  before  hk, 
If  it  be  honest  jou  have  spoke,  jrou  have  ooo^ 
age  to  maintain  it.  I  am  boand  to  call  vfsa. 
you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name  f  » 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  ia  Lo^  ;  weU  bwn 
to  the  Duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  yon  better,  sir,  if  I 
mav  live  to  report  you. 

Ludo.  I  fear  you  not.  » 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  Duke  will  retan  » 
more  ;  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtf  nl  m  if 
posite.  But  indeed  I  can  do  yon  little  him . 
you  'U  forswear  this  again. 

Lucto.  I  'U  be  hang'd  first ;  thou  sit  dr 
ceiv*d  in  me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  ^ 
Canst  thou  tell  if  Claudio  die  tcMnumv  v** 
no? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Lucio.  Why?  For  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tnr 
dish.  I  would  the  Duke  we  talk  of  wei«  p- 
tum^d  again.  This  ungeniturM  agent  wiS  »> 
people  the  province  with  oontineacy.  SpsnvM  j 
must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves,  beeso*^  [* 
they  are  lecherous.  The  Dnke  yet  wobU  hsv« 
dark  deeds  darklv  answered  ;  he  woold  »^^^ 
bring  them  to  light.  Would  he  were  retiira*^'  j 
Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for  urtrnr 


(and  I  say  't  to  thee)  he  would  month  with « 
beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  tfA 
garfic.  Say  that  I  said  so.   FareweU.  [Exit* 
Duke,  No  might  nor  greatness  in  maria^ 
ity 
Can  censure  scape ;  baok-woundine  oalanvBT 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.  What  ku^so9tr<«l 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderons  tongvf  i* 
But  who  comes  here  ?  * 

^nter  EscALus,  Pbotost,  and  [Officers,  ittf 
Bawd  [M18TBEB8  Ovbbdokb]. 

Escal.  Qo:  away  with  her  to  prison  I 

Mrs.  Ov.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  a*; 
your  honour  is  accounted  a  mercifol  mtfr 
Good  my  lord  !  ■• 

Escal,  Double  and  treble  admonitioo,  **{ 
still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind  I  Tlus  vosn 
make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  tjrranl 

Prov,  A  bawd  of  eleven  years*  oontiiniia'*< 
mav  it  please  vonr  honour.  " 

Mrs.  Ov.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Luoio^s  infor- 
mation against  me.  MiBtress  Kate  Ke«i>d<<^ 
was  with  child  by  him  in  t^ho  Duke's  time.  H* 
promis'd  her  marriage.  His  chUd  is  a  ye«r«M 
a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and  Jacob,  l"^^ 
kept  it  myself,  and  see  how  he  goes  about  tt 
abuse  me !  p* 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  nocK 
license  ;  let  him  be  callM  before  nt.  Av^T 
with  her  to  prison  I  Go  to ;  no  more  woM*- 
[Exeunt  Officers  with  MtMtressOv.]  Provost,  my 
brother  Angelo  will  not  be  alter'd ;  CUa^ 
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mnst  die  to-morrow.  Let  him  be  fumishM  [*» 
with  diyines,  and  hare  all  oharitable  prepara- 
tioiL  If  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it 
shoiild  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prw,  So  please  yon,  this  friar  hath  been 
with  hnn,  and  advis'd  him  for  ihe  entertain- 
ment of  death.  «m 

Eical.  Good  eren,  good  father. 

Duke,  Bliss  and  goodness  on  yon ! 

Egcal,  Of  whence  are  yon  ? 

Duke,  Not  of  thiB  country,  though  my  chance 
is  now  »o 

To  nse  it  for  my  time.  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gramns  order,  late  come  from  the  See 
In  gpecial  business  from  his  Holiness. 

Eical.  What  news  abroad  i*  the  world  ?     m 

Duke,  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a 
fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it 
mugt  core  it.  Noyelty  is  only  in  request ;  and 
it  is  It  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of 
conne,  ss  it  is  virtuous  to  ne  constant  in  anv 
QBdeitaking.  There  is  scarce  truth  enough 
sfire  to  make  societies  secure ;  but  security  [mo 
enoii{^  to  noake  fellowships  accurst.  Much 
VDoa  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
HUB  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  ever^  day^s 
BewB.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was 
the  Duke  ?  *^  m 

Eteal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended espepially  to  know  himself. 

Dukt,  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ?      u» 

Eecd.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
than  merry  at  anything  which  professM  to 
make  him  rejoice ;  a  gentleman  oi  all  tempei^ 
ftnce.  But  leave  we  mm  to  his  events,  with  a 
pn^  they  mav  prove  proroerous  ;  ana  let  me 
wre  to  know  now  yon  find  Claudio  prepared, 
lun  made  to  understand  that  you  have  lent 
Kim  visitation.  ^^ 

Dukt.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sin- 
ister measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  will- 
JBCty  humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of 
jnstice ;  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by  the 
pKtmction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  prom- 
ise* of  Hfe,  which  I  by  m^r  good  leisure  have  dis- 
credited to  him,  and  now  is  ne  resolv*d  to  die.  m> 

Etcal,  Ton  have  paid  the  heavens  your  fnnc- 
tioa.  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your 
esQing.  I  have  labourM  for  the  poor  gentleman 
to  the  extremest  shore  of  mv  modesty ;  but  my 
hnHher  justice  have  I  founa  so  severe,  that  he 
hath  forcM  me  to  tell  him  he  is  indeed  Jus^ 
tie*.  «•• 

Dsibr.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness 
of  hk  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  weU ; 
wherein  if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced 
himeelf. 

Etcal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Fare 
yoo  well.  tn 

I>uke,  Peace  be  with  you  I 

[Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provott.] 
He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  wiD  bear 
Should  be  as  holv  as  severe ; 
Bittern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  fo ; 
Mere  nor  less  to  others  paying 
Than  by  self-offences  weighing.  mo 


Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 

Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  ! 

Twice  treble  shame  on  An^lo, 

To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow  I 

O.  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  sm 

Though  aneel  on  the  outward  side  ! 

How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes, 

Making  practice  on  the  times, 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders*  stnngs 

Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  I  m 

Craft  against  vice  I  must  ap^y. 

With  Angelo  to-night  shall  he 

His  old  betrothed  but  despised  ; 

So  dis^ise  shall,  by  the  disguised, 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting,  »>3 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.        [Exit. 


ACT  IV 

ScENB  I.  [The  moated  grange  at  St,  Luke's,] 

Enter  Mabiana,  and  Boy  singing. 

Song. 

Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again  j  • 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealM  in  vain,  seal'd  m  vain. 

Enter  Duke  [disguised  as  b^ore]. 

Mart,  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee 
quick  away. 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  <^ten  stilled  my  brawling  discontent. 

[Exit  Boy.] 
I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  coula  wish       w 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical. 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so. 
My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleasM  my 
woe. 
Duke,    *Tis  good;   though  music  oft  hath 
such  a  charm  14 

To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  anybody  in<^nir'd  for 
me  here  to-day?  Much  upon  this  time  have 
I  promisM  here  to  meet. 

Mari.  Yon  have  not  been  inquirM  after.  I 
have  sat  here  all  day.  m 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke,  I  do  constantly  believe  you.  The  time 
is  come  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbear- 
ance a  little.  May  be  I  will  call  upon  yon  anon, 
for  some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.      [Exit.  » 

Duke,  Very  well  met,  and  well  come. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isab.  He  hath  a  £rarde°  ciroummurd  with 
brick. 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vinevard  back'd, 
And  to  that  -vineyard  is  a  ^lanchea  prate,         ^ 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key. 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise 
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Upon  the  heaT^  middle  of  the  night  » 

To  call  upon  him. 

Duke,   But  shall  yon  on  yonr  knowledge  find 
this  way  ? 

Isab,  I  have   ta*en   a  dne  and  wary  note 
upon  *t. 
With  whispering  and  most  guil^  diUgence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  aid  show  me  «o 

The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  yon  'greed  concerning  her  obeeryance  ? 

Isab.  No,  none,  but   only  a  repair  i'  the 
dark; 
And   that   I   have   possessed   him   my  most 

stay 
Can  be  but  brief ;  for  I  have  made  him  know  «s 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stavs  upon  me,  whose  persuasion  is 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke,  'T  is  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this.  What,  ho  I  within !  come  forth  I 

Re-enter  Mabiana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ;       <i 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Isab,  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  re- 
spect you  ? 
Man.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have 

found  it. 
Duke.  Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by 
the  hand,  u 

Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  yonr  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 
Man.  Will 't  please  vou  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  [Mariana  and  Isabella], 

Duke.  O  place  and   greatness!  millions  of 

false  eyes  m 

Are  stuck  upon  thee.  Volumes  of  report 

Run  with  these   false   and    most  contrarious 

oueets 
Upon  thy  doings ;  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies. 

Re-enter  Mabiana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome,  how  agreed  ? 
Isab.  She'll  take  the  enterprise  upon  her, 
father,  ^  •« 

If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and 

low. 
"  Remember  now  my  brother." 
Mart.  Fear  me  not.  to 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at 
all. 
He  is  ^our  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bnng  you  thus  together,  't  is  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  jastice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.  Come,  let  us  go.       w 
Our  com  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth  's  to  sow. 

[Exeunt. 


Sosm  n.   [A  room  in  the  prison.] 
Enter  PBOVOirr  and  Clown  [Pomfet]. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  cut  of 
man's  head  ? 

Pom.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  est 
but  if  he  be  a  married  man,  he  's  his  wif«' 
head,  and  I  can  never  out  off  a  woman's  hea^ 

Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatohes.  n 
jrield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  nsonm 
are  to  die  Claudio  and  BamaMiue.  Here  h  i 
our  prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  hi»«d 
fice  lacks  a  helper.  If  you  will  take  it  on  you 
to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  jgi 
pyves ;  if  not,  you  shall  have  your  full  tms* 
imprisonment,  and  your  deliverance  wrJtk  i 
nnpitied  whipping,  for  you  have  been  a  Doum 
ons  bawd.  i 

Pom,  Sir.  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd  tia 
out  of  mina  ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  Wi 
lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  recrtfi 
some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov,  What,  hoi  AbhorsonI  When'f  Ak 
horson,  there?  < 

Enter  Abhobson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Prov,  Sirrah,  here 's  a  fellow  will  hel^  rm 
to-morrow  in  your  execution.  If  yon  thiai  f 
meet,  compound  with  him  hj  th^  ycar^  ai 
let  him  abide  here  with  you  ;  if  not,  nse  hut  '< 
for  the  present  and  dismiss  him.  He  esss* 
plead  his  estimation  with  you;  he  hath  b«e«< 
bawd. 

Abhor,  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fie  upon  him !  h  viQ 
discredit  our  mystery.  -* 

Prov,  Go  to,  sir;  you  weigh  eqnaSf-  ^ 
feather  will  turn  the  scale.  ,£fl^ 

Pom,  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour.— &« 
surely,  sir,  a  good  favour  yon  hmve.  lot  tW 
you  nave  a  hanging  look,  —  do  yt>u  obU,  *^ 
your  occupation  a  mystery  ?  ^ 

Abhor,  Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery.  , 

Pom.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  isy.  aj 
mystery ;  and  your  whores,  sir,  being  uevM 
of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do  pitnrciq^ 
occupation  a  mystery ;  out  what  mystery  tboi 
should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  he  ku/C^J 
cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Pom.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fit» 
thief.    If  it  be  too  little  for  yonr  thiaf. . 
true  man  thinks  it  bi^  enough;  if  it  be  tM 
for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  Kttk  •w" 
so  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  tfcirf- 

Re-enter  Paovosr. 

Prov.  Are  yon  agreed  ? 

Pom.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him,  for  I  do fisil 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than 
bawd ;  he  doth  of tener  aal^|plgivon^■ 

Prov.    You,  sirrah.  providVyonr  block 
your  axe  to-morrow  tour  o'oloiX 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd,  I  w^  instruct  i 
in  my  trade.   Follow. 

Pom,    I  do  desire  to  learn,  sii  jum2  I U 
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(  yoQ  haTe  occaaion  to  use  me  for  your  own 
arn,  yon  thall  find  me  yare  ;  for  tmly,  air,  for 
xmr  kindneae  I  owe  you  a  good  tnm.  [Exit. 
Prov,  Call  hither  Bamardine  and  Glaudio. 

[Exit  AbkoTMon,] 
ih«  one  haa  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other,  m 
ieiiiff  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

x)ok,  here's  the  warrant,  Gandio,  for  thy 
death. 

Fb  DOW  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-mor- 
row 

lh)a  most  be  made  immortal.  Where  *s  Bai^ 
sardine? 

Claud.  Am  fast  lock'd  np  in  sleep  as  gniltleas 
bbonr 

Hmq  It  lias  starkly  in  the  traveller'a  bones,  n 

le  will  not  wake. 

Pnw.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

ViXi, «,  prepare  yourself.  [Knocking  within,] 
Bat,  hark,  what  noise  r 

fcaven  give  your  spirits  comfort  1  [Exit  Clau- 
dio,]  By  and  by. 

bop«  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieye 

9r  the  moat  gentle  Clandio. 

Enter  Duke  [disguised  as  btfare]. 

Welcome,  father. 
I>uke,  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of 

die  night  n 

nvthp  Toa,  good  ProTost !    Who  call'd  here 

of  late? 
Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Isabel? 
Prov.  No. 

Duke.  Thev  will,  then,  ere 't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  oomrort  is  for  Claudio  ?  •© 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 
Prop.  It  IS  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  parallerd 
m  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  jus^ 

tioe. 
t  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
mt  in  himself  which  he  spurs  on  his  power  w 
f  qualify  in  others.    Were  he  meaiM  with 

that 
Kieh  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 
vt  this  being  so,  he 's  just. 

[Knocking  trt'Mtn.] 

Now  are  they  come. 

[Exit  Provost.] 

lis  Is  a  gentle  ProTost :  seldom  when 

le  stealed  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.    ^      » 

[Knocking  within.] 

»w  now !  what  noise  ?  That  spirit 's  possessed 

with  haste 
at  wounds  the  nnsisting  postern  with  these 

strokes. 

[Be-enter  Provost.] 

Proiy.  There  he  must  stay  until  the  officer 
iie  to  let  him  in.  He  is  called  up. 
^nk^,  Haye  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio 
yet,  •• 

f  h»  must  die  to-morrow  ? 
>otf .  None,  sir,  none. 


Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  ProTost,  as  it 
is. 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily 

You  something  know,  yet  I  believe  there  comes 
No  countermand ;  no  such  example  have  we.  im 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'athe  contrary. 

Enter  a  Mxssenoeb. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

[Duke.]  And  here  comes  Claudio^s  pardon. 

Mes,  [uivingapaper.]  My  lord  hath  sent  [»» 
you  this  note ;  and  by  me  this  further  charge, 
that  you  swerve  not  from  the  smallest  article 
of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circum- 
stance. Good  morrow ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is 
almost  day. 

Prov.  1  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger,]  no 

Duke.   [Aside.]  Tnis  is  his  pardon,  purchased 
b^  such  sin 
For  which  thepardoner  himself  is  in. 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity. 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority. 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended. 
That   for   the    fault's   love   is   the    offender 
friended.  ue 

Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I  told  you.  Lord  Angelo,  belike 
thinking  me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens 
me  with  this  unwonted  pnttin|r-on;  methinks 
straneely^or  he  hath  not  us'd  it  before.        m 

Dwce.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear. 

[Prov.  Reads]  the  letter. 

"  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary, 
let  Glaudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  docK ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  Barnardine.  For  my  bet- 
ter satisfaction,  let  me  have  Clandio's  head  [ue 
sent  me  by  five.  Let  ihis  be  duly  performed, 
with  a  thought  that  more  depNends  on  it  than 
we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your 
office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  pwil."  uo 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Bamardine  who  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  bom,  but  here  nurs'd  up 
and  bred;  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years 
old.  IM 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  Duke 
had  not  either  delivered  him  to  his  liberty  or 
executed  him?  I  have  heard  it  waa  ever  his 
manner  to  do  so.  ia» 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  un- 
doubtful proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent  ?  t«* 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by 
himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in 
prison  ?  How  seems  he  to  be  touched  ?  i«» 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully  but  as  a  ornnken  sleep ;  careless, 
reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present^ 
or  to  come ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  des- 
perately mortal. 
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Duke,  He  wants  advice.  im 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  eyezmore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison ;  giye  him  leave 
to  escape  hence,  he  would  not;  drunk  many 
times  a  day,  if  not  many  dajrs  entirely  drunk. 
We  have  very^  oft  awakM  him.  as  if  to  carry 
him  to  execution,  and  showed  nim  a  seeming 
warrant  for  it ;  it  nath  not  moved  him  at  all.  lei 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written 
in  your  brow,  Provost,  honesty  and  constancy. 
If  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  bepules 
me ;  but.  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  1  will 
lay  myself  in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  [i« 
rou  have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater  foi^ 
:eit  to  the  law  than  Angelo  who  hath  sentenced 
him.  To  make  you  understand  this  in  a  mani- 
fested effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  respite ;  for 
the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and 
a  dangerous  courtesy.  in 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delajring  death. 

Prov.  Alack,  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the 
hour  limited,  and  an  express  command,  under 
penalty,  to  aeliver  his  nead  in  the  view  of 
Angelo  ?  I  may  make  my  case  as  Claudio's,  to 
cross  this  in  the  smallest.  ii« 

Duke.  Bj  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant 
you,  if  my  mstmctions  may  be  your  guide.  Let 
this  Bamardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and 
his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will 
discover  the  favour.  lu 

Duke.  O,  death 's  a  great  disguiser,  and  you 
may  add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the 
beard  ;  and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent 
to  be  so  barM  before  his  death.  You  know  the 
course  is  common.  If  anything  fall  to  you  upon 
this,  more  than  thanks  and  ^ood  fortune,  by 
the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will  plead  agiunst 
it  with  my  life.  im 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father ;  it  is  against 
my  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  Duke,  or  to 
the  deputy?  w 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  Tou  will  think  vou  have  made  no 
offence,  if  the  Duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your 
dealing  ? 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ?        sot 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty. 
Yet  since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my 
coat,  integrity,  nor  persuasion  can  with  ease 
attempt  you,  1  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to 
pluck  all  fears  out  of  yon.  Look  you,  sir,  here 
IS  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Duke.  You  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not;  and  the  signet  is 
not  strange  to  yon.  *o» 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of 
the  Duke.  Yon  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  vour 
pleasure;  where  you  shall  find,  within  uiese 
two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that 
Angelo  knows  not;  for  he  this  verv  day  re- 
ceives letters  of  strange  tenour,  percnance  [ns 
of  the  Dnke*s  death,  perchance  entering  into 
some  monastery,  but,  by  chance,  nothmg  of 
what  is  here  writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star 


calls  up  the  shepherd.  Put  not  yoonetf  im 
amazement  how  thea6  things  ahomd  be.  AH  {• 
difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  kaon. 
Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  BaniBrdi»'i 
head.  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift  and  a^ 
vise  hun  for  a  better  place.  Yet  too  si 
amazM,  but  this  shall  absolately  rssolvt  jm. 
Come  away ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn.  * 

SoEKB  ni.  [Another  room  in  the  samt.] 

Enter  Clown  [Pompkt]. 

Pom,  I  am  as  well  lyqnainted  here  as  I  vit 
in  our  house  of  profession.  One  would  tkiik  i 
were  Mistress  Overdone's  own  house,  for  km 
be  manv  of  her  old  customers.  First,  ker*'» 
jovmg  Master  Rash.  He  *s  in  for  a  comW- 
ity  ox  brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  nine-soon  [t 
and  seventeen  pounds ;  of  which  he  made  iir* 
marks,  ready  money.  Many,  then  giagtf  ^* 
not  much  in  reques^  for  the  old  womea  «Mt 
all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  Mastv  (> 
per,  at  the  suit  of  Master  Three-pile  the  mer-  * 
cer^  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colonrM  tt^ 
which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  bn 
we  here  young  Dizzy,  and  young  Master  De^ 
vow,  and  Blaster  Oopper^epur,  and  Mitfr 
Starve4ackey  the  rapier  ana  dagger  na^'' 
and  young  Drop-heir  that  killed  lusty  Pv* 
ding,  and  Master  Fortldight  the  tihsr,  a^ 
brave  Master  Shooty  the  great  traveller,  m 
wild  Half-can  that  stabb'd  Pots,  and,  I  tbt^ 
forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  onr  trade,  a» 
are  now  "  for  the  Lord^s  sake.**  ' 

Enter  Abhobson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Pom.  Master  Bamardine !  Yon  must  ristit^ 
be  hangM  JMaster  Bamardine  1 

Abhor.  What,  ho,  Bamardine  I  * 

Bar.  (Within,)  A  pox  olyour  throati I  Wk 
makes  that  noise  there  ?  What  are  yon  ? 

Pom,  Your  friends,  sir ;  the  haiMfmaa.  Toi 
must  be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  ■ 
death. 

Bar,  [Within.]  Away,  you  rogue,  aw*yl  I 
am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  tktf 
quickly  too. 

Pom,  Pray,  Master  Bamardine,  awake  tut 
you  are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards.        * 

Abhor.  Qo  in  t-o  him,  and  fetch  him  out 

Pom.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming.  I  h^ 
his  straw  rustle. 

Enter  Barmabdixb. 
Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block*  sirrah* 
Pom.  Very  ready,  sir.  ■ 

Bar.    How  now,  Abhorson?     Wbat*i  tk^ 

news  with  you  ? 
Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  i^ 

into  your  prayers  ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrsfi^  j 

come.  J 

Bar.  Yon  rogue,  I  have  been  drinkioir  afl 

night ;  I  am  not  fitted  for  *t.  ' 

Pom,  0,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinh 
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iH  night,  and  is  hanged  betimeB  in  the  mom- 

Bg,  may  sleep  the  eonnder  all  the  next  day.   w 

Enter  Dukb  [disguised  as  b^ore]. 

Abhor,  Look  jrou,  sir ;  here  comes  your 
ihosdy  falJier.  Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

i>tiib«.  ^,  induced  l^  my  charity,  and  hear- 
ng  how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come 
D adTiseyoa,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Bar.  Iriar,  not  I.  I  haye  heen  drinking  [m 
(ud  all  nic^t,  and  I  will  haye  more  time  to  pre- 
«re  ue,  or  they  shall  heat  out  mj  hrains  with 
fillets.  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that 's 
■rUiiu 

Duke.  0,  sir,  you  must ;  and  therefore  I  be- 
leeehyou  « 

iook  forward  on  the  journey  jon  shaU  eo. 

Bar.  I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
uui'i  persuasion. 

Dslx.  But  hear  you.  m 

Bar.  Not  a  word.  If  yon  haye  anything  to 
ay  to  me,  oome  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will 
ot  I  today.  [Exit. 

Be-tnter  Provost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  liye  or  die,  O  grayel  heart ! 
^!tUx  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  Uie  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Pompey.] 

Pnv,  Now  air,  how  do  you  find  the  pris- 
oner? n 

Dvke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for 

death; 
bid  to  trsnimort  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
v«re  damnable. 

i*rw.^  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

JMn  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  f  eyer 
kne  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate,  tb 

^man  of  Claudio*s  years  ^  his  beard  and  head 
Ht  of  his  colour.  What  if  we  do  omit 
^  rei»robate  till  he  were  well  inclined, 
Lad  latiafy  the  deputy  with  the  yisage 
V  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ?  w 

D}tke.  O,  *t  is  an  accident  that  Heayen  pro- 

rides  I 
[fcytch  it  presently.  The  hour  draws  on 
wSx'd  by  Angelo.  See  this  be  done. 
^  iient  acooToing  to  command,  whiles  I 
Wiade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die.     m 

Prgp.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  pre- 
sently, 
at  Baraardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 
lod  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio^ 
r*  ttTs  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come 
I  Q»  were  known  aliye  ? 

J^uke.  Let  this  be  done,      m 

m  them  in  secret  holds,  both  Bamardine 
MCUudio. 

w*  tviee  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greet- 
ing 
^>  the  tradeo*  generataon,  you  shall  find 
» w  lalety  manifested. 

^^.  I  am  your  &ee  dependant.  m 

Dnh.  QnicK,  dispatch,  and  send  the  head  to 
^      And^,  [Exit  Provost, 

*•»  *in  I  write  letters  to  Angelo,  — 
iw  ftovnst,  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  con- 
tents 


Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home, 

And  that,  by  ^reat  injunctions,  I  am  bound  loo 

To  enter  pubhcly.  Him  I  '11  desire 

To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount 

A  leacne  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence, 

By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanc'd  form, 

We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo.  i« 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  I  '11  carry  it  myself. 

Duke,  Cony  enient  is  it.  Make  a  swift  return ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov,  I  'U  make  all  speed. 

[Exit, 

Isab,  {Wiihin,)  Peace,  ho,  be  here  I  uo 

Duke,  The  tongue  of  Isabel.  She  's  come  to 
know 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither. 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heayen^  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Ibabvlla., 

Jsab,  Ho,  by  jour  leaye ! 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gra- 
cious daughter.^  u« 
Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 
DtMe.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from 
the  world. 
His  head  is  off  and  sent  to  Angelo.  u« 
Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Duke.  It  is  no  other.  Show  your  wisdom, 
daughter, 
In  your  dose  i>atienoe. 
Isab.  O.  I  will  to  him  and  pluck  out  his  eyes  I 
Duke.  You  shall    not  be   admitted  to  his 
sight.                                                        i» 
Isab.   Unhappy  Claudio  t    Wretched  Isabel  I 
Injurious  woria  f  Most  damned  Angelo  I 
Duke.    This  nor  hurts  him  nor  profits  you  a 
jot. 
Forbear  it  therefore :  p^ye  your  cause  to  heayen. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find           uo 
Bv  eyery  syllable  a  faithful  yerity. 
The  Duke  comes  home  to-morrow  ;  —  nay,  dry 

/our  eyes ;  — 
our  coyent,  and  his  confessor, 
Giyes  me  this  instance.    Already  he  hath  car- 
ried 
Nonce  to  Escalus  and  Ang^elo,  i» 

Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  giye  up  their  power.  If  you  can,  pace 

your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go. 
And  yon  shall  haye  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  Duke,  revenges  to  your  heart,  i«o 
And  general  honour. 
Iscib.  I  am  directed  by  yon. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  Friar  Peter  give ; 
'T  is  that  he  sent  me  of  the  Duke's  return. 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.  Her  cause  and 
yours  i« 

I  '11  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  Duke,  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
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Accuse  him  home  and  home.  For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  bv  a  sacred  vow 
And   shall  be  absent.  Wend  you  with   this 
letter.  ^  tw 

Comjnand  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart.  Trust  not  my  holy  order, 
K  I  pervert  your  course.  Who  ^s  here  ? 

Enter  Lvcio, 

Lucio,  Good  even.  Friar,  where 's  the  Pro- 
vost ?  w 

Duke,  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  O  pretty  Isabella,  I  ampale  at  mine 
heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red.  Tnou  must  be 
patient.  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water 
and  bran;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my 
belly :  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  't.  [iw 
But  tney  say  the  Duke  will  be  here  to-morrow. 
By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  lovM  thy  brother.  If 
the  old  fantastical  Duke  of  dars  comers  had 
been  at  home,  he  had  lived.  [Exit  Isabella,]  m 

BiJce,  Sir,  the  Duke  is  marvellous  little  be- 
holding to  your  reports;  but  the  best  is,  he 
lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio,  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  Duke  so 
well  as  I  do.  He  *s  a  better  woodman  than  thou 
tak^st  him  for.  in 

DvJce,  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day. 
Fare  ye  well. 

Lucio,  "Sajj  tarry ;  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 
I  can  tell  thee  pret^  tales  of  the  Duke.  m 

Duke,  Ton  have  told  me  too  many  of  him 
already,  sir.  if  they  be  true  ;  if  not  true,  none 
were  enougn. 

Lucio,  1  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a 
wench  with  child.  iw 

Duke.  Did  yon  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio,  Yesjinarry,  did  I ;  but  I  was  fain  to 
forswear  it.  They  would  else  have  married  me 
to  the  rotten  meolar.  ^  im 

Duke,  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  hon- 
est.   Rest  you  well. 

Lucio,  By  my  troth,  I  'U  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane's  end.  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'U 
have  very  little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind 
of  burr ;  1  shall  stick.  [Exeunt,  im 

ScENB  IV.   [A  room  in  Angelo^s  house,] 
Enter  Anoelo  and  Escalus. 

Escal,  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  dis- 
voueh'd  other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  man- 
ner. His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness : 
pray  Heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  I  Ana 
why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  redeliver  our 
authorities  there  ?  i 

Escal,  leuessnot. 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an 
hour  before^  his  entering,  that  if  any^  crave  re- 
dress of  injustice,  they  should  eichibit  their 
petitions  in  the  street  ?  is 

Escal,  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to  have 
a  dispatch  of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from 
devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no 
power  to  stand  against  us.  la 

Ang,    Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  pro- 


claimed betimes  i'  the  mom.  I  '11  call  yon  v 
your  house.  GKve  notice  to  such  men  «f  vsi 
and  suit  as  are  to  meet  him.  * 

Escal,  I  shall,  sir.  Fare  you  welt 

[Exit  Bscaiv. 

Ang,  Good  night. 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  to- 


And 


A  deflov'rtd 


to  all  proceedings, 

maid! 

And  by  an  eminent  body  that  enf  ore'd         ' 
The  law  against  it  t  But  that  her  tender  shiw 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  Icm, 
How  might  she  tongue  me  I  Tet  reason  dam 

her  no; 
For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  toncb    » 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.  He  should  b^t 

liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangtnni^ 

sense. 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta*en  reT«ift 
Bv  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  Would  yet  baid^ 

lived  I  » 

Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forjnt 
Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  we  v^ 

not.  [Kis. 

Scene  V.  [Fields  without  the  town,] 

Enter  Dukb  [in  his  own  habit,]  and  Fbus 
Pbteb. 

Duke,  These  letters  at  fit  time  deHv«r  w^ 
[Giving  ktn< 
The  Provost  knows  our  purpose  and  our  p)o* 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instwcwe. 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  the  t* 
that,  ^  .  * 

As  cause  doth  minister.   Go  call  at  Fbfift 

house. 
And  teU  him  where  I  stay.  Give  the  like  w^ 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Craasns, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trampets  to  the  g*^- 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 
Fri,  P,  It  shall  be  speeded  ^l 

[Exill 

Enter  Vaerius. 

Duke,    I  thank  thee,  Varrins;    thon  haj 

made  good  haste :  '^ 

Come,  we  will  walk.   There 's  other  of  ««* 

friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varriw 

[Eie^ 

Scene  VI.  [Street  near  the  dtp  gate,] 

Enter  IsabbIiX»a  and  Maiuava. 

Isab,  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loalh. 
I  would  say  tlie  truth ;  but  to  aocnae  him  «•> 
That  is  your  part.  Yet  I  am  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 
Ifari.  Be  rtil'd  hj  H 

Isab,  Besides,  he  tells  me  that,  if  penMTM 
ture 
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He  speak  against  me  on  the  advene  side, 

I  sbonld  not  think  it  strange ;  for  H  is  a  physic 

Hat 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Enter  Friab  Pkter. 

Karl.  1  would  Friar  Peter  — 

Lab.  O,  peace !  the  friar  is  come. 

Fn,  P,  Come,  I  hkye  found  you  out  a  stand 

most  fit,  to 

(Vhere  you  may  have   such    vantage  on  the 

Duke, 
Be  shall  not  pass  you.  Twice  have  the  trum- 
pets sounded, 
rhv  generous  and  grayest  citizens 
Bave  bent  the  gates,  and  venr  near  upon         u 
rhe  Duke  b  entering ;  therefore,  hence^way  I 

ACT  V 

Scene  I.  [  The  city  gate,] 

Enter  Duke,  Vabrius,  Lords,  ANOEiiO^  Esca- 
Lif,  Lucno,  [Provost,  Officers,  and]  Citizens, 
at  seenal  doors. 

Duke.  My  verv  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met ! 
)ar  mM  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see 
yon. 

E«al  I  ^PPy  return  be  to  your  royal  Grace ! 

Dvki.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you 

Br      ^^' 

5»  «*  aave  made  inquiry  of  jrou,  and  we  hear     » 

^  eoodnees  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 

^anootbut  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 

'w^roaning  more  requital. 

^n^.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

^M:e.  0,  your    desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I 

should  wrong  i^ 
unlock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom,         lo 
^90  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 
\  iorted  residence  '^^ainst  the  tooth  of  time 
w  raxure  of  oblivion.  Give  me  your  hand, 
ud  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  uem  know 
rhat  outward  oourtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
hvimn  that  keep  within.  Come,  Esoalns,     i« 
Um  most  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; 
Ud  (tood  supporters  are  you. 

Enter  Friab  Pbteb  and  Isabella. 

Fri.  P.  Now  is  your  time.  Speak  loud  and 
kneel  before  him. 

Is4ib.  Justice,  O  royal  Duke  I  Vail  your  re- 
.      Rard  M 

>Poii  a  wrongM,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a 

maid! 
[▼arthy  Prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
b  throwing  it  on  any  other  object 
pi  jou  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint 
»ad  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  iustice  I  « 

thtke.  Relate  your  wrongs.  In  what  ?   By 
whom?  Be  brief, 
urt  IS  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice : 
^«iil  y«mrself  to  him. 

uab,  0  worthy  Duke, 

foa  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil. 
»«u>  me  yourself ;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 


Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd,      si 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.   Hear  me,  0  hear 
me.  here ! 

A  ng.    My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not 
firm. 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice,  — 

Isah,  ^  By  course  of  justice ! 

Ang.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and 
strange.  m 

Isab,  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will 
I  speak. 
That  Angelo 's  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange? 
That  Angelo  *s  a  murderer,  is  't  not  strimge  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief,  «o 

An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator, 
Is  it  not  strange  and  strange  ? 

Duke.      ^  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isah.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange. 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth    «« 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Awaj  with  her !  Poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isao.  O   Prince,    I   conjure   thee,    as   thou 
believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world^ 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion  so 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness !  Make  not 

impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.  'T  is  not   im- 
possible 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  iust,  as  absolute 
As  Angelo.  Even  so  may  Angelo,  os 

In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain.  Believe  it,  royal  Prince  I 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he  *s  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad,  — as  I  believe  no  other,  —        m 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isa6.  O  gracious  Duke, 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  mequality ;  but  let  your  reason  serve        « 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid, 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason.  What  would 
you  say  ? 

Isab,  1  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio 
Condemned  upon  the  act  of  fornication  re 

To  lose  his  head:  condemned  by  Angelo. 
I,  in  probation  ot  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Luoio 
As  then  the  messenger,  — 

Lucio.  That 's  I,  an 't  like  your  Grace. 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desirM  her  n 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo 
For  her  poor  brother^s  pardon. 

Isab.  TTiat  's  he  indeed. 

Duke.  Ton  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

Nor  wished  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then. 
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Pi^y  3[ou,  take  note  of  it ;  and  when  yon  have  m 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  Heaven  you  then 
Be  perfect. 
Lucio.       I  warrant  your  honour. 
Duke,  The  warrant 's  for  yourself;  take  heed 

to't. 
Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my 

tale,— 
Lucio,  Right,  u 

Duke,    It  may  be  right,  but  you  are  i'  the 
wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time.  Proceed. 

Isab,  ^  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputr,  — 
Duke,  That  *s  somewhat  maoly  spoken. 
Isab,  Pardon  it ; 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter.  m 

Duke,  Mended  again.  The  matter;  proceed. 
Isab,  In  brief,  to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneelM, 
How  he  refellM  me,  and  now  I  repUM,  — 
For  this  was  of  much  length,  —  the  vile  con- 
clusion M 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  bjr  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  oonoupiscible  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debate- 

ment. 
My  sisterlv  remorse  confutes  mine  honour,     loo 
And  I  did  yield  to  him ;  but  the  next  mom 

betimes. 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother^s  head. 
Duke,  This  is  most  likely  1 

Isab.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  I 
Duke,  By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thou  know^st 
not  what  thou  speak^st^  los 

Or  else  thou  art  suborn 'd  aeamst  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.  First,  nis  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish.    Next,  it  imports  no 

reason 
That  with  such  vehemencv  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself.    If  he  had  so  of- 
fended, uo 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.  Some  one  hath  set 

you  on. 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  oam'st  here  to  oomphun. 

Isab.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  O  you  blessed  ministers  above,  ii» 

Keep  me  in  patience,  and  with  ripened  time 
Unfold  the  evil  whicn  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance !    Heaven  shieldT  your  Grace 

from  woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrongM,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 
Duke.    1  luiow  you  'd  fain  be  gone.    An  of- 
ficer I  1*0 
To  prison  with  her  I  Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us?   This  needs  must  be  a 

practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither  ? 
Isab,    One  that  I  would  were  here.  Friar 
Lodowick.  iM 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike.  Who  knows 
that  Lodowick  ? 


Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  'tisamsddlii; 
friar, 
I  do  not  like  the  man.   Had  he  been  Uy,  oy 

lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  jour  Qaa 
In    your    retirement,    I    had    swmgM  Ud 
soundly.  -» 

Duke,  Words  against  me !   This  ^a  t  good 
friar,  belikel 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  hers 
Against  our  substitute !  Let  this  friar  be  foani 
Lucio.    But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  ui 
that  friar, 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison.  A  aauoy  friar,      » 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

.FW.  P.  Blessed  be  your  ro^al  Giaoe  t 
I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heaH 
Tour  royal  ear  abused.  First,  hath  this  wvoitf 
Most  wronfi^f  ully  accus'd  your  substitute,     >« 
Who  is  as  nee  from  touch  or  soil  widi  her 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke,  We  did  believe  no  Ia 

Know  you  that  Friar  Lodowick  that  she  ip»b 
of? 
.FW.  P.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divim  «^ 
holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  tem^wrary  meddler,         ^ 
As  he  ^s  reported  by  this  gentleman  ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misrenort  your  Qnot, 
Lucio.  My  lord,  most  vulanoualy ;  bdiotiii 
jPW.  P.  Well,  he  in  time  may  oome  to  clfltf 
hiniself ;  ^ 

But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.  Upon  his  mere  request. 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  ooid- 

plaint 
Intenoed  'gainst  Lord  Angelo.  came  I  hitb«t. 
To  speak,  as  frcun  his  moutn,  what  he  ^ 
know  1 " 

Is  true  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  bisoatK 
And  all  probation  will  make  up  full  ettar^ 
Whensoever  he's    convented.  First,  for  tba 

woman, 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  aocus'd. 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 
Duke.  Good  friar,  let  *8  hear  it 

[Isabella  is  carriea  q^ffuar^f^] 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this.  Lord  Aneelo  ? 
O  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  f o^  I  j 
Give  us  some  seats.  Come,cousiii  Angelo :  H 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial.  Be  you  judge  ,  i 
Of  your  own  cause.  Is  this  the  witness,  friax*! 

Enter  Mabiai^a  [veiled]. 

First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  spc*^-J 

Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  aho«  0\ 
face 
Until  my  husband  bid  me.  '- 

Duke,  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.   Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mari.  No,  mv  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow,  then  ?  •] 

Mari..  Neither,  my  lord.  - 
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Duke,  Why,  you  are  nothing  then :  neither 
ouid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucio,  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  ^unk ;  for 
many  of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor 
wife.  t»o 

Dvke.  Silence  that  fellow.  I  would  he  had 
someoanse 
To jirattle  for  himaelf . 

Ltido,  Well,  my  lord. 

Mori*  My  lord,!  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  mar- 
ried: 
And  I  confess  besides  I  am  no  maid.  u* 

I  have  known  my  husband ;  yet  my  husband 
Kaovfl  Dot  that  ever  he  knew  me. 

Iakiq.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord ;  it  can 
be  DO  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  would  thou 
wert  so  too !  »« 

Xkoo.  Weilj  my  lord. 

Dnlct.  This  is  no  witness  for  Lord  Angelo. 

Mm,  Now  I  come  to  't,  nay  lord. 
She  that  aoouaes  him  ol  fornication,  im 

la  •tU-mme  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband, 
^d  ehama  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time 
When  I  *0  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms 
With  an  Oie  effect  of  loye. 

Ang.  Charges  she  moe  than  me  ? 

Mart.  Not  that  I  know. 

/M:e.  No  ?  Tou  say  your  husband.  m 

Maru  Why,  just,  my  l<n*d,  and  that  is  An- 


Who  ^inlu  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my 

Bnt  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Aj»g,  This  is  a  strange  abuse.  Let 's  see  thy 
face.  MS 

ifon.    My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  wiU  un- 
ma^  [Unveiling.] 

m  k  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angeb, 
nhieh  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking 

.on; 
mw  n  the  hand  which,  with  a  yow'd  contract, 
Hnu  fsst  belook'd  in  thine  ;  this  is  the  body 
Hcit  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel,         m 
bd  did  sappi^  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
ii  her  imagmM  person. 

XHiiae.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more ! 

Lmo.  Enough,  my  lord.  ns 

.Iny.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  this 

woman ; 
^  five  yMirs  since  there  was  some  speech  of 
,      marriage 
>*tTOt  myrclf  and  her ;  which  was  broke 

off, 
[«rtly  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
«me  thort  of  composition,  but  in  chief         sm 
fw  that  her  reputation  was  diavalned 
s  ierity :  since  which  time  of  fire  years 
'  i^ev«r  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard 
,      from  her, 
fptn  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mori.  ^  Noble  Prince, 

^  there  comes  light  from  hear  en  and  words 
from  breath,  m 

l*  there  is  senae  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue. 


I  am  ai&ancM  this  man's  wife  as  strongly 

As  words  could  make  up  tows  ;  and,  my  good 

lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone  in  's  garden-house 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.  As  this  is  true,  no 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees ; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument  I 

Ang,  I  did  but  smile  till  now. 

Now,  ^ood  my  lord,  giye  me  the  scope  of  jus- 
tice. 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd.  I  do  perceiye    s» 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  mem- 
ber 
That  sets  them  on.  Let  me  haye  way,  my  lord. 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  ^  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  plea- 
sure. MO 
Thou  foolish  friar,  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that 's  gone,  think*st  ^ou 

thy  oaths. 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 

saint, 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit 
That  's  seal'd  in   approbation?    Tou,    Lord 
Escalus,  MA 

Sit  with  my  cousin.  Lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  't  is  deriy  d. 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

Fri.  P.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord,  for  he 
indeed  u§ 

Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  60,  do  it  instantly. 

[Exit  Provost.] 
And  you,  my  noble  and  well- warranted  cousin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth,  us 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement.  I  for  a  while  will  leave 

you; 
But  stir  not  you  till  you  have  well  determin'd 
Upon  these  slanderers. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  throu^y.       mo 

[Exit  Duke. 
Si^pior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that 
Fnar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  CuctUltu  non  fadt  monackum :  honest 
in  nothixig  but  in  his  clothes;  and  one  that 
hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches  of  the 
Duke.  s« 

^  JSscal,  We  shall  entreat  vou  to  abide  here 
till  he  come  and  enforce  tnem  against  him. 
We  shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  f dlow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word.       ««» 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again ; 
I  would  speak  with  her.  [Exit  an  attendant.] 
Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question  ; 
yon  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you  ?  2:5 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled 
her  privately,  she  would  sooner  confess.  Per- 
chance, pubhcly,  she  'U  be  asham'd. 
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Re-enter  [Oa^cen  un'M]  Isabella  ;  and  Provost 
with  the  Duke  [tn  his  friar'' s  habit], 

Escal,  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 
Lucio,    That 's  the  way,  for  women  are  light 
at  midnight.  mi 

Esccd,  Come  on.  mistress.  Here 's  a  gentle- 
woman denies  all  tnat  you  have  said. 

Lucio,  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of :  here  with  the  Provost.  »» 

Escal.   In  very  good  time.  Speak  not  you  to 
him  till  we  caU  upon  you. 
Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.   Come^  sir,  did  you  set  these  women 
on  to  slander  Lord  Angelo?  They  have  con- 
fessed you  did.  s»i 
Buke.   *T  is  false. 

Escal.  How  I  know  you  where  you  are  ? 
Duke.  Resi>ect  to  your  great  place  t  and  let 
the  devil 
Be  sometime  honourM  for  his  burning  throne ! 
Where  is  the  Duke  ?    'T  is  he  should  hear  me 
speak.  we 

Escal.  The  Duke  's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear 
you  speak. 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke,  Boldly,  at  least.  But,  O,  poor  souls, 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ?  aoo 
Good  night  to  your  redress !  Is  the  Duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.   The  Duke^s  un- 
just 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain^s  mouth 
Whicn  here  you  come  to  accuse.  va 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke 

of. 
Escal.    Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhal- 
lowed friar. 
Is  't  not  enough  thou  hast  subomM  these  wo- 
men 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear,  sio 

To  call  him  villain,  and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  Duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice  ? 
Take  him  hence ;  to  the  rack  with  him  I  We  'U 

touse  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose. 
What,  "  unjust  '*  I 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot.  The  Duke  no 

Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finder  of  mine  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own.  His  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial.   My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew ;  laws  for  all  faults,  «i 
But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong 

statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 
Escal.  Slander  to  t^e  state  I  Away  with  him 
to  prison !  ns 

Ang.  ^  vVhat  can  you  vouch  against  him,  Sig- 
uier Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of  ? 

Lucio.   'T  is  he,  my  lord.  Come  hither,  good- 
man  bald-pate.   Do  you  know  me  ?  s» 
Duke.  1  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of 


your  voice.   I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in  tk  i^ 
sence  of  the  Duke. 


Lucio.  O,  did  you  so?  And  do  yon 
what  vou  said  of  the  Duke  ? 
Duke,  Most  notedly,  sir. 
Lucio.   Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  th«  Dilo^ 
fleshmoneer,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  jon  i^ 
reported  nim  to  be  r 

Duke,  You  must,  sir,  change  persoDs  td 
me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report.  Yvb.i 
deed,  spoke  so  of  him,  and  much  mon',  od 
worse. 

Lucio,  O  thou  damnable  fellow  I  Did 
pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  8pe«chMf 
Duke,  I  protest  I  love  the  Duke  as  I 
myself. 

Ana.  Hark,  how  the  villain  would  doK  ft) 
after  nis  treasonable  abuses  I 

Escal,  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talked 
Away  with  him  to  prison !  Where  is  the 
vost?  Away  with  nim  to  prison!  La; 
enough  upon  him.  Let  him  speak  no 
Away  with  those  gig-lots  too,  ana  with  tli« 
confederate  conipanion  1 

[The  Provost  lays  hands  on  (Ac 

Duke,  Stay,  sir ;  stay  awhile. 

Ang,  What,  resists  he  ?  Help  him,  Lv»^, 

Lucio,   Come,  sir ;  come,  sir ;  come,  air ;  it 

sir  I  Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal.  • 

must  be  hooaed,  must  you  ?  Show  yoOrksi^ 

visage,  with  a  pox  to  yon !  Show  your  ^ , 

biting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an  hoar!  W% 

not  off  ?  [Pulls  of  the  friar's  hod. 

Duke.  Thou  art  the  &8t  knave  tbt*' 

mad'st  a  duke. 

First  Provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  thret 

[To  Lucio.]  Sneak  not  away,  air;  for  the ' 

and  you 

Must  have  a  word  anon.   Lay  hold  on  hinL 

Lucio,  This  may  prove  worse  thaa  han^ 

Duke,  [To  Escalus.]  What  yon  have  ^ 

I  pardon.  Sit  yon  down  j  ' 

We  '11  borrow  place  of  him.  Sir,  [taking  M 

lo's  seat]  by  your  leave.  ^ 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?  If  thou  ks^t, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard. 
Ana  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang,  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiiieBS, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible. 
When  I  perceive  your  Grace,  like  power  di' 
Hath   look'd   upon   my  passes.     Then, 

Prince, 

No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession. 
Immediate  sentence,  then,  and  sequent  dta» 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Marvma- 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  wtmu 

Ana.   1  was,  my  lord.  ' 

Diike.  Qo  take  her  hence,  and  marry  1"^  ■ 

stantly. 

Do  yon  the  office,  friar  ;  which  eonsurom^^'j 

Return  him  here  again.   Qo  with  him,  Pnn^ 

[Exeunt  [Angelo„  Mariana,  FM 

Peter,  and  Prowst], 
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*>9cal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amazed  at  his 

disbonoiir  sw 

tn  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 
ybe.      ^  ^  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

IT  friar  is  now  yoor  prince.  As  I  was  then 
rertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
;  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
omey^  at  yoor  service. 
wb.  O,  give  me  pardon,  »o 

It  I,  Tonr  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain'd 
u*  nnknown  sovereignty  I 
htkt.  You  are  pardoned,  Isabel ; 

\  DOW,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
ir  brother ^8  death,  I  know,  sits   at  your 

heart ; 
i  yup  may  marvel  why  I  obeonr'd  myself, 
wurinr  to  save   his  life,  and  would   not 

rather  m 

be  ra^  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power 
in  let  him  so  be  lost.  O  most  kind  maid, 
rai  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
uch  1  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on,  4oo 
It  Itfatn^d  my  purpose.    But,  peace  be  with 

him! 
It  Efe  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
IB  that  which  lives  to  fear.    Make  it  your 

comfort, 
^ppy  is  your  brother. 

<ntrr  Ahoki/),  Makiaka,  Friab  Peteb, 
and  Pbovost. 

{•i.  I  do,  my  lord, 

w.  For  this  new-married  man  approach- 
ing here,  MS 
vm  nit  ima^riiiation  yet  hath  wronged 
tf  veil  defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
Hariana^s  sake  ;  but  as  ne  adjndg*d  your 

brother,  — 
lag  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Mered  chastity  and  of  promise-breach      «io 
*«oii  dependent,  for  your  brother^s  life,  — 
k  very  mercy  of  the  law^  cries  out 
It  udible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
a  An^lo  for  Clandio,  death  for  death  I '' 
tW  ^tm  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers 

leisure :  *u 

'*  doth  qmt  like,  and  Measure  still /or  Mea- 

mre. 
m,  Angelo,  thy  fault  *s  thus  manifested  : 
^,  though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies  tnee 

vantage. 
'  do  oondemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
«re  Claudio  stoopM  to  deaUi,  and  with  like 

haste.  4w 

yywithhimi 

WT*i.  O  my  most  gracious  lord, 

JPj  yon  wiU  not  mock  me  with  a  husband, 
w.  It  is  your  husband  mockM  you  vrith 

«  husband, 
itoatiiig  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
fencht  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation.  «28 
^tlttt  be  knew  you,  migbt  reproach  jour  life 
d  choke  yoor  good  to  come.    For  his  posses- 


^J^  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
k  4u  tastate  and  widow  you  withal, 
(>uy  yen  a  better  husband. 


Mari,  O  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man.  «i 

Duke.  Never  crave  him ;  we  are  definitive. 

Mari,  Gentle  my  liege, —  [Kneeling,] 

Duke,  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away  with  him  to  death  I    [To  Lucio,]   Now, 
sir,  to  you. 

Mari.  O  my  good  lord  I  Sweet  Isabel,  take 
my  part !  *» 

Lend  me  your  knees,  and  aU  my  life  to  come 
I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.   Against  all  sense  you  do  importune 
her. 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  ehost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  nenoe  in  norror. 

Mari.  Isabel,  mi 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me. 
Hold  np  your  hands,  say  nothing ;  I  '11  speak  alL 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  oi  faults. 
And.  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad ;  so  may  my  husband.  ««• 

0  Isabel,  will  yon  not  lend  a  knee  ? 
Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  [Kneeling.]  Most  bounteous  sir. 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condenm'd. 
As  if  my  brother  fiv'd.  I  nartly  think  «• 

A  due  smcerity  governed  nis  deeds. 
Till  he  did  look  on  me.  Since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die.  My  brother  had  but  justice. 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died ; 
For  Angelo,  am 

His  act  did  not  overtake  his  bad  intent, 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish'd  by  the  way.    Thoughts  are  no 

subjects; 
Intents,  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit 's  unprofitable  ;  stand  up,  I 
say.  «« 

1  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.    Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the 

deed? 
Prov.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private 
message.  *» 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  yon  of  your 
office: 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord. 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice. 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison,      «fo 
That  should  oy  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 
Duke.  What 'she? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio. 
Qo  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provost.] 

JSscal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so 

wise  in 

As  you,  Lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd. 

Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  neat  of  blood. 

And  lack  of  temper 'a  judgement  afterward. 
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Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  1  procnre ; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart  4m 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy. 
'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Pbovost.  with  Babnardinb,  Claudio 
[mtiffled]^  and  Juubt. 

Duke,  Which  is  that  Bamardine  ? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. 

Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stuhbom  soul,  4m 

That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 

And  squar'st  thy  life  according.  Thou  'rt  con- 

aemn'd ; 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come.  Friar,  aavise  him ;  «m 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.  What  muffl'd  fel- 
low *s  that  ? 
Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd. 
Who  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his 

head; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

[Unmtiffles  Claudio.] 
Duke.   [To  Isabella.]    u    he   ne   like  your 

brother,  fur  his  sake  4m 

Is  he  pardon 'a  ;  and,  for  your  lovelv  sake  — 
Give  me  your  hand  and  say  you  will  be  mine  — 
He  is  my  brother  too.    But  fitter  time   for 

that. 
By  this  Lord  Angelo  perceives  he  *s  safe  ; 
Methinks  I  see  a  qnicKening  in  his  eye.  soo 

Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well* 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife  ;  her  worth  worth 

yours. 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself ; 
And  yet  here  *s  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. 
[To  Lucio.]  You,  sirrah,  that  knew  me  for  a 

fool,  a  coward,  ■« 

One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman. 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ?  «» 


Lucio.  Faith,  jnj  lord,  I  spoke  it  hot  seecri 
ing  to  the  trick.  If  vou  will  nang  me  for  it,  j^a 
may  ;  hut  I  had  rather  it  would  please  jon  I 
might  be  whipped.  a 

Duke.  WluppM  first,  sir.  and  hanged  aftn. 
Proclaim  it,  lTt>vo8t,  rouna  about  the  city, 
Is  anv  woman  wrongM  by  this  lewd  fellov.  » 
As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there  *b  atv 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,  let  her  appesr. 
And  he  shall  marry  her.  The  nuptial  fiiobd. 
Let  him  be  whippM  and  hai^^d.  •■ 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  Highness  do  not  lUR? 
me  to  a  whore.  Your  Highness  said  even  vst, 
I  made  you  a  duke  ;  good  my  lord,  do  nut  r- 
compense  me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shall  fflvrt 
her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal     * 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits.  Take  him  to  prisA; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  m^  lord,  is  pr«0C 
to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke,  Slandering  a  prince  deBerves  it     » 

•  [Exeunt  Officers  with  U\» 

She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong*d,  look  yuo  i^ 

store. 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana !  Love  her,  Angelo ! 
I  have  confess^  her  and  I  know  her  virtn^ 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  mm 


There  s  more  behind  that  is  more  gratnUte. " 
Thanks,  Provost,  for  tliy  care  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place- 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  boa 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Clan<uo*s ; 
The  offence  pardons  itself.   Dear  Isabel      " 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  3rour  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  Tl  a  willing  ear  incline,       ,j 
What  ^s  mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  i»ntai 
So.  bring  us  to  our  palace,  where  we  'U  ■bovj 
Wnat  *s  yet  behind,  that  ^s  meet  yon  all  iib<^ 
know.  [Exeunt]  4 


PERICLES,   PRINCE  OF  TYRE 

Pesicles  is  first  mentioned  in  an  entry  to  Edward  Blonnt  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  May  20, 
160&  Blount  does  not  seem  to  hare  issued  the  play,  but  in  the  following  year  a  pirated  quarto 
rts  published  with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page,  and  this  was  reprinted  in  1609,  1611, 
1619, 1630,  and  1635.  It  was  not  included  in  the  First  or  the  Second  Folio,  but  appeared  with 
ox  other  additional  plays,  all  of  which  were  spurious,  in  the  second  impression  of  the  Third 
Efolio  in  1664,  the  text  following  that  of  the  Sixth  Quarto.  The  text  of  the  First  Quarto  is  the 
>ngmal  authority  for  all  succeeding  editions,  and,  though  yery  corrupt,  is  here  followed,  with 
D»ny  eorrections  from  later  editors,  especially  Malone.  Owing,  however,  to  the  doubtful  authen- 
icitj  of  much  of  the  play,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  be  more  than  usually  conservative  in 
he  treatment  of  the  text. 

The  story  of  ApoUonim  of  Tyre^  of  which  the  play  is  a  dramatized  version,  is  one  of  the  most 
Hdely  diffused  themes  in  fiction.   The  earliest  extant  form  is  a  Latin  prose  Historia,  supposed 

0  haTe  been  compiled  from  Greek  sources  about  the  fifth  century,  and  found  in  many  MSS.,  the 
arlieit  belonging  to  the  lunth  or  tenth  century.  The  versions  used  in  the  play  are  that  of  Oower 
n  his  Confessio  AmarUis,  book  vra,  and  that  of  Laurence  Twine  in  his  Patterne  of  Painful  Adven- 
vts  (Stationers'  Register,  1576) ;  but  the  diffusion  of  the  story  throughout  all  Europe  makes  it 
wnble  that  details  from  other  versions  may  have  reached  the  authors. 

The  chief  features  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  play  are  the  substitution  of  a  tournament 
» the  ball  game  in  which  the  hero  distinguishes  himself  at  Pentapolis ;  the  playful  trickery 

1  ^monides  in  the  scene  where  the  marriage  is  arranged ;  the  details  of  the  scenes  in  the 
tothel ;  and  the  omission  of  the  revenges  of  the  hero  upon  the  bawds  and  the  treacherous  f  oster- 
KKiits  of  Marina.  Only  the  last  of  these  changes  occurs  in  the  part  generally  ascribed  to 
Iwienpeare. 

The  absence  of  Pericles  from  the  first  two  Folios,  the  inequality  of  workmanship,  and  the 
ifferenees  in  metrical  style  in  the  play  as  we  have  it,  account  for  the  general  opinion  that  it  is 
Ut  in  part  Shakespeare's.  The  parts  most  generally  suspected  are  Acts  i  and  u.  Scenes  ii,  v, 
Bd  ri  of  Act  iv,  and  all  the  Choruses  spoken  by  Gower.  The  remaining  parts  are  almost  unani- 
M«ly  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  There  is,  however,  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in 
^h  these  elements  came  to  be  united.  Some  have  held  that  Shakespeare  revised  an  older 
by.  rewriting  the  later  acts ;  while  the  more  recent  tendency  is  to  regard  Pericles  as  the  com- 
iedon  by  two  minor  authors  of  a  play  on  Marina  which  Shakespeare  had  left  unfinished.  But 
M  occurrence  even  in  the  earlier  acts  of  passages  and  phrases  with  a  Shakespearean  ring  points 
^  the  more  subtle  and,  judging  by  modem  practice,  more  usual  method  of  collaboration,  by 
^^  joint  autiiors  each  discuss  and  retouch' the  whole  play. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  author  mainly  responsible  for  Acts  i  and  n  and  the  Choruses 
^  that  QeoTge  Wilkins  who,  in  1608,  published  a  novel,  "  The  Painful  Adventures  of  Pericles 
'iwe  of  Tyre.  Being  the  true  History  of  the  Play  of  Pericles,  as  it  was  lately  presented  by  the 
Bvth?  and  ancient  poet  lohn  Gower."  While  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  tMs,  it  can  hardly  be 
S^uded  as  absolutely  proved.  Still  less  certain  is  the  conjecture  that  the  prose  scenes  in  Act 
r  are  the  work  of  W.  Rowley,  elsewhere  a  collaborator  with  Wilkins.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
punst  the  Shakespearean  authorship  of  these  scenes  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  cannot  be 
toied  that  without  them  the  conception  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  Marina  is  much  less 
^fifiite.  The  absence  of  allusion  to  these  scenes  in  the  dialogue  after  the  meeting  of  Pericles 
kl  Marina  is  the  most  significant  point  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  third  author.  It  is  to  be 
)M  that  the  Choruses  are  not  all  in  the  same  class.  The  first  three  and  that  occurring  in  v.  ii. 
*  in  eight-syllabled  verse,  and  the  earlier  ones  have  occasional  archaisms  to  fit  them  to  Gower. 
^  in  Act  IV  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  Act  Y  are  in  ten-syllabled  verse,  and  are  some- 
hn  less  crude  in  style.  All  this  points,  as  before  indicated,  to  a  much  less  absolute  division 
iBils  among  the  collaborators  than  is  usually  made  out. 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


Aktiochijb,  king  of  Anttoch. 
PnuoLM,  prince  of  Tyre. 

SiMonDn,  king  of  Penti^K)!!*. 
Glbon,  goremor  of  Tmwui. 
Ltbimaohub,  governor  of  Mytileoe, 
CiBiMON,  a  lord  of  Epbesua. 
Thaliabd,  »  lord  of  Antioch. 
PRILBMOM,  servant  to  Ceriraon. 
LBOHinm,  aenrant  to  Dionyia. 
Marshal. 


A  Pandar. 
BouLT,  his  serrant. 

The  Daughter  of  Antioohoa. 
DiovTSA,  wife  to  Cleon. 
Thaisa,  daughter  to  Simonides. 
Mabik A,  dauj^ter  to  Pericles  and 
Ltchobida,  nurse  to  Marina. 
A  Bawd. 


DlAHA. 

GowBBf  as  Chorus. 
LordSf  Knights,  (Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates,  Fishermen,  and  Messengers. 


Sonra:  IHipenedly  in  variout  eotmiries.] 


ACT   I 
Enter  GowER. 

[B^ore  the  palace  of  A  ntioch.  Heads  and  skulls 
of  men  over  the  gcUe.] 

Gaw,  To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gk>wer  is  come. 
Assuming  man^s  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  ember-eyes  and  holidays ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 
The  purchase  is  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  bonum  quo  antiquiusy  eo  melius,  lo 

Hyou,  born  in  these  latter  times. 
When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might  u 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. 
This  Antioch,  then,  Antiochus  the  Great 
Built  up,  this  city,  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 
The  fairest  in  all  Syria, 

I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say.  so 

This  kine  unto  him  took  a  fere. 
Who  diea  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  graoe ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took,  u 

And  her  to  incest  did  proYoke,  — 
Bad  child ;  worse  father  I  to  entice  his  own 
To  eyil  should  be  done  hj  none. 
But  custom  what  they  did  begin 
Was  with  long  use  accovmtM  no  sin.  » 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame 
To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 
In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow ; 
Which  to  prevent  he  made  a  law  m 


To  keep  her  still  and  men  in  awe. 

That  wnoeo  ask^d  her  for  his  wife. 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life  ; 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 

As  3ron  grim  looks  do  testif  v. 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  juagem^it  of  ywf 

I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.    [^ 

[SoEKB  I.   Antioch,  A  room  in  the  palact} 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pbinck  Pbbicias,  a*/  '"^ 
louvers. 

Ant,  Young  Prince  of  Tyre,  you  h«w  i 
large  receiyed 
The  danfirer'of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per,  r  have^  Antiochus,  and,  with  a  wol 
Embold'ned  with  the  glory  of  her  p— ^~» 


Ant, 


Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  entei 

Dg  in  our  daughter,  dodisd  12 
bride  [U 

For  embracements  even  of  Jore  hixnself ; 
At  whose  conception,  till  Lucina  reiguM, 
Nature  this  dowry  gave  to  glad  ber  yimo 
The  senate-house  ox  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfeotions. 

Enter  the  Dauqhtkb  of  Antiochns. 

Per.  See  where  she  comes,  appardM  ^ 
the  sprinpr,  . 

6h*ace8  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  Uiell 
Of  eyery  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  I 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  b  v**^ 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  tM 
Sorrow  were  ever  rar  d.  and  test^  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mila  compamon. 
Ton  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in 
That  haye  inflamed  desire  in  my  breast 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will. 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiaeai ! 
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Ant,    Prince  FerioIeB,  —  » 

Per,  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antioohiis. 
Ami.    Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesper- 

ides, 
Fith    golden    fruit,  but     dangerous    to    be 

touched, 
'or  dMith-Uke  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard. 
Lor  face,  like  heaven,  entioeth  thee  to  view  m 
ler  ooontless  ^ry,  which  desert  must  gain, 
Lnd  which,  wiUiont  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Vvsoinee  to  reach,  all  the  whole  heap  must  die. 
''on  sometimes  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 
>n»wn  by  re^rt,  adventurous  by  desire.         » 
*etl  thee,  with  speechless  tongues  ana  sem- 
blance pale, 
liat  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars, 
[ere  they  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 
ind  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist 
W  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist.    «o 
Per.   Antiochus,  I    thank    thee,  who  hath 

taught 
[j  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
ind  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
liis  bodv,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must ; 
*or  death  rememb'red  should  be  like  a  mir- 
ror, «» 
rho  tells  us  life 's  but  breath,  to  trust  it  error. 
11  make  my  will  then,  and,  as  Bick  men  do 
fho  know  uie  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling 

woe, 
(ripe  not  at  earthly  joys  as  erst  they  did  ; 
u  i  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you  so 

ind  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
Ly  riehes  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came ; 
tut  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  yon. 

[To  the  Princess.] 
kns  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus.  ^    » 

[Ani.^  Scormng  advice,  read  the  conclusion, 

then, 
rha^  read  and  not  expounded,  't  is  decreed, 
LA  these  before  thee,  tnou  thyself  ahalt  bleed. 
JJaagh.    Of  all  'say'd  yet,  mayst  thou  prove 

»ron>eron8l 
tf  aU  «ay  d  yet  I  wish  thee  happiness  I  » 

Per,   Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the 

lists. 
iur  aak  aavioe  of  any  other  thought 
tut  faithfolnesa  and  courage. 

The  Riddle. 

I  am  no  ▼ip«r«  J^t  I  feed 

On  mothers  flesh  which  did  me  breed.     «b 

I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour 

I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father. 

He 's  father,  son,  and  husband  mild ; 

I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 

How  Ae]r  may  be,  and  yet  in  two,  w 

Aa  Toa  will  Uve.  resolve  it  yon. 
barp  |iliyno  is  the  last :  but,  0  you  powers 
"hat  givee  heaven  oountiess  eyes  to  view  men's 


rhv  elond  they  not  their  sights  perpetually^  n 
f  tkam  be  tiruej  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
air  gltai  of^hght,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 
VrT9  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill. 
int  I  mnat  tell  you,  now  my  thoughts  revolt ; 


For  he 's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait     a 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  ^te. 
Tou  are  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  stnngs ; 
Who,  finger'd  to  niake  man  his  lawful  music, 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods,  to 

hearken : 
But  being  play 'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  oanceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime.  u 

Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant,  Prince  Pericles^  touch  not,  upon  thy  life. 
For  that 's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.  Tour  time 's  expir'd. 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 
Per,  Great  king,  n 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
'T  would  braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell 

it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 
He  's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind,  •• 
Blows  dust  in  others'  e^es,  to  spread  itself  ; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  u  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  ^ne,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.  The  blind 

mole  casts  iw 

Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth 

is  throng'd 
By  man's  oppression  ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth 

die  for  't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law 's  their 

will ; 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dare  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  yon  know ;  and  it  is  fit,  t» 

What    bemg   more    known    grows   worse,  to 

smother  it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  being  bred, 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  leva  my 

head. 
Ant.  [Aside.]  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  hsad ! 

He  has  found  the  meaning. 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.  —  Young  Pzinee  of 

Tyre,  "• 

Though  by  the  tenonr  of  our  strict  edict, 
Tour  exposition  misinterpreting, 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  off  your  days; 
Tet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise.       it^ 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone, 
This  mercy  shows  we  'U  joy  in  such  a  son ; 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth.       im 
[Exeunt  all  but  PerieUs. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  ni, 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  m  nothing  but  in  sight  I 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false. 
Then  were  it  certain  yon  were  not  so  bad        >u 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abnse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you  're  both  a  father  and  a  son. 
By  your  untimely  olaspings  with  your  chUa, 
Which  pleasures  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father ; 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh,  i3o 

By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they 

feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
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Antioch,  farewell  I  for  wiBdom  sees  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night   m 
Will  shnn  no  oonise  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder 's  as  near  to  lust  as  flame  to  smoke ; 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
Av,  and  the  targets  to  put  off  the  shame  ;      i«o 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  yon  clear, 
By  flijght  I  Ul  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Antiochus. 

Ant.   He  hath  found  the  meaning, 
For  which  we  mean  to  have  his  head. 
He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  in- 
famy, »« 
Nor  tell  the  world  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner ; 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die. 
For  by  his  fall  mv  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  tnere  ? 

Enter  That.iard. 

Thai.  Doth  your  Highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  isi 

Ton  are  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind  par- 
takes 
Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaiiard,  behold,  here 's  poison,  and  here  's 
gold:         ^  i« 

We  hate  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must 

kill  him. 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
Because  we  bid  it.   Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

'T  is  done. 

Ant,  Enough.  iflo 

Enter  a  Messenobr. 

Let  your   breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your 
haste. 
Mes.  My  lord,  Prince  Pericles  is  fled.  [Exit.] 
Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after  ;  and  like  an  arrow  shot 
From  a  well-ezperiencM  archer  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  thou  ne^er  return      les 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord. 
If  I  can  get  him  within  my  pistoPs  length, 
I  *11  make  him  sure  enough ;  so  farewell  to 
your  Highness. 
Ant.    Thaliard,   adieu!    [Exit    Thai.]     Till 
Pericles  be  dead,  ito 

My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head. 

[ExU.] 

[ScBKE  II.   Tyre.  A  room  in  the  palace.] 
Enter  Pebicles. 

Per.  [To  Lords  without.]  Let  none  disturb  us. 

—  Why  should  this  change  of  thoughts. 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey'd  Melanoholy, 
Be  my  so  us'd  a  |ruest  as  not  an  hour 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk  or  peaceful  night. 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  Dreed 

me  quiet  ?  s 


Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  ^ 

shun  them ; 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Andoch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  hem 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  tpirib. 
Nor  yet  the  other^s  distance  comiort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus :  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  nuHinU» 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  esn :  , 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  mi^  U 

done. 
Grows  elder  now  and  cares  it  be  not  dont. 
And  so  with  me.  The  great  Antiochus.         < 
*Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contena, 
Since  he 's  so  great  can  make  his  will  his  art.. 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  sveartt 

silence;  J 

Nor  boots  it  me  to  sa^  I  honour  him,  ^ 

If  he  suspect  I  mav  dishonour  him ;  ^ 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  bvn. 
He  *11  stop  the  course  by  which  it  migiit  br 

known. 
With  hostile  forces  he  '11  overspread  the  lui^  . 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  kn8»  *j 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  theiuw; 
Our  men  be  vanquished  ere  they  do  resist. 
And   subjects   punished   that    nt^et   ihot^ 

offence : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  mvself  — 
Who  am  no  more  but  as  tne  tops  of  trees,      1 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  byaudddoB 

them  — 
Makes  both  my  body  pine  and  aoul  to  Uocoi^ 
And  punish  that  before  that  he  would  ponirl 

Enter  [Heucajjus,  with  other^  Loan*. 

7.  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  aa4 

breast  I 
2.  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  yon  retvn 
to  us,  " 

Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 
Uel,   Peace,    peace,    and    grive    expenrM 
touGTue. 
They  do  abuse  the  King  that  flatter  him, 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  nn. 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  tpsfk^  • 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stnng* 

glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order. 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  «f- 
When  Siguier  Sooth  here  does  proclaim  »P*** 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  ^onr  lif*.    * 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  ph* 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 
Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  rv* 
overlook 
What  shipping  and  what  lading 's  in  our  hx^ 
And  then  return  to  us.  [Exeunt  LordM,]  Hcb 
canus,  thou  ' 

Hast  movM  us.  What  seest  thou  in  our  look^ 
Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 
Per.  If  there   be   such  a  dart  in  princ* 
frowns, 
How  duret  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  h» 
Hel.  How  dares  the  plants  look  np  to  hsaT«f 
from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 
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Fer.  Thon  know^st  I  have  power 

)o  take  thy  life  from  thee. 
Bel.  {Kneeling,]  I  have  ground  the  axe  my- 

koToo  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  prithee,  rise. 

|t  down.  Thou  art  no  flatterer.  so 

thank  thee  for  it :  and  heaven  forbid 
[liat  kings  shoula  let  their  ears  hear  their 

faults  hid  I 
^it  counsellor  and  servant  for  a  prince, 
fho  bj  thv  wisdom  makes  a  prince  thy  servant, 
^t  wouldst  thon  have  me  do  ? 

He/.   ^  To  bear  with  patience 

mch  i^efo  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  your- 

Mlf.  M 

Fv,  Thon  speak^st  like  a  physician.  Hell- 

canus, 
rhat  ministers  a  potion  unto  me 
rhat  thon  wooldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself, 
ittettd  me,  then.  I  went  to  Antiooh,  to 

^ere.as  thon  know'st,  against  the  face  of 

death, 
1 6ouglit  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
from  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 

ire  arms  to  princes  and  bring  joys  to  subjects, 
ner  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder :  » 
rhe  rest  —  hark  in  thine  ear  —  as  black  as  m- 

cest; 
WTiich  by  my  knowledge   found,  the   sinful 

father 
S*«ni*d  not  to  strike,  but  smooth.   But  thou 

_    know'st  this, 
T  is  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Wlneh  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled,         m 
uider  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Vrbo  seemM  my  good  protector;  and,  being 

hwe, 
Bethonght  me  what  was  past,  what  might  suc- 
,       oe«d. 

[knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants'  fears 
Dccreaiie  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years ;  u 
^^  should  be  doubt  it.  as  no  doubt  he  doth. 
Hut  I  should  open  to  tne  listening  air 
now  manjT  worthy  nrinces'  bloods  were  shed 
To  ke<^  his  bed  of  olackness  unlaid  ope, 
"o  lop  that  doubt,  he  'U  fill  this  land  with 

arms,  oo 

Ind  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done 
j^    kim; 

jben  all  for  mine  (if  I  may  call)  offence 
Vast  feel  war*s  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
^ieh  love  to  all,  ol  which  thyself  art  one, 
WTm  now  reprov'dst  me  for  it,— 
fid,  Alas,  sir  I    m 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood 

ham  my  cheeks, 
Hiwinffs  Into  my  mind,  with  thousand  doubts 
w)w  Imight  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
iad  finding  lit^  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
[thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them,  loo 
He/.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me 

leave  to  speak, 
)^^y  will  I  Apeak.  Antiochus  you  fear ; 
ind  jaatly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant. 
Alio  either  by  public  war  or  private  treason 


Will  take  away  your  life.  loe 

Therefore,  my  lord,  eo  travel  for  a  while. 

Till  that  his  ra^  and  anger  be  forgot. 

Or  till  the  Destmies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 

Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me. 

Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  *11  be. 
Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith  ;  m 

But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  ab- 
sence? 
Hd,  We  'U  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the 
earth, 

From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per,  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and 

to  Tarsus  tu 

Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  &om  thee ; 

And  by  whose  letters  I  '11  dispose  myself. 

The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subieots'  good 

On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom'^s  strength  can 
bear  it. 

I  '11  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath  ; 

Who  shuns  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack 
both ;  ist 

But  in  our  orbs  we  'U  live  so  round  and  safe. 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  con- 
vince, 

Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

[Exeunt, 

[ScENB   III.     Tyre,    An   antechamber  in  the 
palace.] 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thai.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  court. 
Here  must  I  kill  King  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  it 
not,  I  am  sure  to  be  hang'd  at  home.  'T  is 
dangerous.  Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fel- 
low, and  had  good  discretion,  that,  being  b^  t» 
ask  what  he  would  of  the  King,  desirMl  he  [• 
might  know  none  of  his  secrets.  Now  do  I  see 
he  nad  some  reason  for 't ;  for  if  a  king  bid  a 
man  be  a  villain,  he 's  bound  bv  the  indeirtiire 
of  his  oath  to  be  one.  Hush  I  nere  comes  the 
lords  of  Tyre.  w 

Enter   Helicanus  and   Escanes,  with  other 
Lords. 

Hel.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peen  of 
Tyre, 
Further  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  witn  m«. 
Doth  speak  sufficiently  he  's  gone  to  traveL 

Thai,   [Aside,]  How  I  the  King  gone !         u 

Hel,  ll  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  uulicens'd  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart,  I  '11  give  some  light  unto  yon. 
Being  at  Antioch  — 

Thai,  [Aside.]  What  from  Antioch  ? 

Hel.    Royal    Antiochus  —  on  what  cause    I 

know  not  —  to 

Took  some  displeasure  at  him;    at  least  he 

judg'd  so ; 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow,  he  'd  correct  himself ; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  [Aside,]  Well,  I  perceive  w 

I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would. 
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But  sinoe  he  *b  gone,  the  King's  ears  it  most 

please; 
He  scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. 
I  'Upresent  my»elf .   Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre  t 
Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antioohus  is  wel- 
come, n 
Thcd.   From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
fiut  since  my  landing  I  have  understood 
Tour   lord   has   betook  himself  to  unknown 
travels,  » 
Mymessage  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Mel,  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it. 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us ; 
Yet^  ere  vou  shall  depart,  this  we  desire,         u 
As  irienas  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

[Exeunt, 

[ScBNE  rV".   Tarsus.  A  room  in  the  Governor's 
house.] 

Enter  Clbon,  the  Governor  cf  Tarsus,  with  [Dio- 
UYZA,]  his  wife,  and  others. 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs. 
See  if  '  t  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to 
quench  it ; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire         s 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

0  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs  are. 
Here  they  're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mischief's 

eyes. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher 

rise. 
Cle.  O  Dionyza,  10 

Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eves  do  weep, 
Till  tongues  fetch  breath  taat  may  proclaim 

them  louder ;  10 

That,  if  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures 

want. 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 

1  '11  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years, 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with 

tears. 
Dio.  I  'U  do  my  best,  sir.  so 

Cle.    This   Tarsus,  o'er  which  I  have  the 

government, 
A  city  on  whom  Plenty  held  full  hand, 
For  Riches  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  streets : 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kiss'a 

the  clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld  but  wond'red  at ;    » 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorn  d, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by. 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full,  to  glad  the  sight. 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight. 
All  poverty  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great,  so 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 
Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 
Cle.   But  see  what  heaven  can  do !  By  this 

our  change. 
These  mouths,  who  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and 

air 


Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please,       * 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  shtat 

dance, 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use. 
They  are  now  starved  for  want  of  exereise. 
Those   palates   who,    not   yet   two  somiDfn 

Must  have  mventions  to  delight  the  taste,     • 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  be^  fur  iv 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nuzzle  up  their  bsbw, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  nuv 
To  eat  those  uttle  darlings  whom  they  Im'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  as^ 

wife 
Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  lift- 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  huQr  weepiK- 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  1:1 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  bum' 
Is  not  this  true  ?  ' 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  ^ 

Cle.  O,  let  those  cities  that  of  Plenty's  <«? 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  t**K* 
Themisery  of  Tarsus  may  be  theirs.  ' 

Enter  a  Lohd. 

Lord.  Where 's  the  Lord  Governor  ? 
Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  brint*st  a 

haste,  ^ 
For  comfort  b  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 
Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  ne^ 

bouring  shore,  ■ 

A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  new  comes  but  brings  an  heir. 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours.  Some  neighbouring  natioB,  * 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery. 
Hath  stuff'd  these  hollow  vessels  with  their 

power. 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  alreadvi 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me. 
Whereas  no  glory 's  got  to  overcome.  » 

Lord.  That  's  the  least  fear ;  for,  by  tk 

semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  display'd,  they  brioe  ^ 

peace. 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 
Cle.  Thou  si>eak'8t  like  him  's  antutorM  to 

repeat, 
**  Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  matt  At- 

ceit." 
But  bring  they  what  they  will  and  what  thrr 

can, 
What  need  we  fear? 
The  ground 's  the  lowest,  and  we  ar«  half  ^^ 

there. 
Go  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  heve. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  U 

comes,  *• 

And  what  he  craves. 
Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Kn^ 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peao«  ous 

sist; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 
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ErOer  PxBiciiBS  with  Attendants. 

Per,  Lord  €}oTenior,  for  so  we  hear  yon 

are,  » 

St  not  our  ships  and  nnmher  of  our  men 
U  Hke  a  heaoon  fir'd  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
Ve  haye  heard  your  nuseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
ind  seen  the  deeoUtion  of  your  streets, 
(or  oome  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears,       w 
)nt  to  retieye  them  of  their  heayy  load  ;^ 
ioA  these  our  ships,  yon  happily  may  think 
in  like  the  Troyan  horse  was  stuffed  within 
Vith  bloody  yeins,  expecting  oyerthrow, 
ita  stored   with   00m  to  make  yonr  needy 

bread,  m 

ind  giye  them  life  whom  hanger  staryM  haH 

dead. 
AIL  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  1 
lod  we  II  pray  for  you. 
Per,  Arise,  I  pray  you,  rise, 

^e  do  not  look  for  reyerence,  but  for  loye, 
ind  harbourage  for  onrself ,  our  ships,  and 

men.  100 

CU.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
)r  pay  yon  yrith  unthankf uness  in  thought, 
^  It  onr  wiyes,  our  children,  or  ourselyes, 
[lie  curse  of  heayen  and  men  succeed  their  evilal 
nil  when,  —  the  which  I  hope  shall  ne  Vr  be 

seen,  —  i«» 

fonr  Grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 
Per,  Which   welcome  we*U   accept;  feast 

here  a  while, 
JotH  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile. 

[Exeunt, 

[ACT  II] 

Enter  Goweb. 

0(w,  Here  haTe  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
3b  child,  I  wis,  to  mcest  bring ; 
j^better  prince  and  benign  lord, 
Hut  win  proye  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
3«  qniet  then  as  men  should  be,  » 

nn  he  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
i*Q  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign, 
jjMinga  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
^  ^ood  in  oonyeisation, 
To  whom  I  giye  my  benison.  w 

J^idn  at  Tarsus,  where  each  man 
ikiakt  all  is  writ  he  speken  can ; 
^<  to  remember  what  he  does, 
snild  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious, 
rat  tidings  to  the  contrary  ^ 

^  brofog^t  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

Dumb  Show. 

^«r  at  one  door  Pericles  talking  with  Cleon ; 
oU  the  train  with  them.  Enter  at  another 
^or  a  Gentleman,  with  a  letter  to  Pericles ; 
noicles  $how8  the  letter  to  Cleon ;  pives  the 
MwBeoger  a  reward,  and  knights  htm.  Exit 
<^eriele»  at  one  door,  and  Cleon  at  another, 

&)od  Hftlicane,  that  staVd  at  home, 

g^tto  eat  honey  like  a  drone 

jj^  others*  labours ;  for  though  he  striye 

To  killen  bad,  keep  good  aliye,  30 


And  to  fulfil  his  prince*  desire. 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin 

And  had  intent  to  murder  him  ; 

And  that  in  Tarsus  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 

He,  doing  so,  put  forth  to  seas. 

Where  when  men  been,  there  *s  seldom  ease. 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  aboye  and  aeeps  below 

Makes  such  un<}uiet,  that  the  ship 

Should  house  him  safe  is  wrecked  and  split ; 

And  he,  good  prince,  haying  all  lost. 

By  wayes  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost. 

All  periahen  of  man,  of  pelf. 

Ne  aught  esoapen  but  himself ; 

Till  Fortune,  tir*d  with  doin^  bad. 

Threw  him  ashore,  togiye  him  glad : 

And  here  he  oomes.  What  shall  be  next. 


Pardon  old  Gower,  —  this  longs  the  text. 


[Exit.] 


[SoBNB  I.   Pentapolis,  An  open  place  by   the 
sea-side.] 

Enter  Pebiolbs,  wet. 

Per.  Tet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of 
heayen  I 
Wind,  rain,  and    thunder,   remember  earthly 


Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas,  the  seas  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks,  s 

Washed  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me 

breath 
Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death. 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  vour  powers 
To  haye  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  haying  thrown  him  from  your  watery 

graye,  to 

Here  to  haye  death  in  peace  is  all  he  *11  craye. 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

2.  Fish.  What,  ho.  Pilch  I 

•2.  Fish,   Ha,  come  and  bring  away  the  nets  I 

1.  Fish,  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say  I 

3.  Fish,  Y^hat  say  you,  master  ?  i» 

2.  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirr^st  now  I  Come 
away,  or  I  *11  fetch  thee  with  a  wanion. 

3.  JPVsA.  Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the 
poor  men  that  were  cast  away  before  us  eyen 
now.  *> 

2.  Fish.  Alasj  poor  souls,  it  grieyed  my  heart 
to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to 
help  them,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  scarce 
help  ourselyes.  m 

3.  FHsh.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much  when 
I  saw  the  porpoise  how  he  bounced  and  tum- 
bled f  They  say  thev  're  half  fish,  half  flesh. 
A  plague  on  them,  tney  ne'er  come  but  I  look 
to  be  wash'd.  Master,  I  maryel  how  the  fishes 
liye  in  the  sea.  » 

2.  Fish,  Why,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich 
misers  to  nothinpr  so  fitly  as  to  a  wnale :  'a  plays 
and  tumbles,  dnying  the  poor  fry  beiore  nim, 
and  at  last  deyonr  them  allat  a  mouthful.  Such 
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-whales  have  I  heard  on  o'  the  land,  who  noTer 
leave  gaping  till  they  swallowed  the  whole  par- 
ish, churoh,  steeple,  oells,  and  all.  38 

Per,   \ Aside.]  A  pretty  moral. 

3,  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sex- 
ton, I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2.  Fish.  Why,  man?  « 

3,  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed 
me  too ;  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly.  I 
would  have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells, 
that  he  shoula  never  have  left,  till  he  cast 
bells,  steeple,  ohurch,  and  parish,  up  asrain. 
But  if  the  good  King  Simonides  were  01  my 
mind, —  « 

Per.  \ Aside.]  Simonides! 

3.  Fish.  We  would  pursue  the  land  of  these 
dron^,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey.  si 

Per.  [Aside.]  How  from  the  finny  subject 
of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve  or  men  detect  I       » 
Peace  be  atyour  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2.  Fish.  Honest  I  good  fellow,  what 's  that  ? 
If  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calen- 
dar, and  nobody  look  after  it. 

Per.  May  see  the  sea  hath  oast  upon  your 
coast —  eo 

2.  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea 
to  cast  thee  in  our  way  I 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the 
wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him.  w 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  usM  to  heg. 

1.  Fish,  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg  r  Here 's 
them  in  our  country  of  Ghreece  gets  more  with 
begging  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2,  Fish,  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practise  it.  n 
2.  Fish.  Navj  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ; 

for  here  ^s  notmng  to  be  got  now-Srdays,  unless 
thou  canst  fish  for 't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know, 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think 

on, T6 

A  man  throngM  up  with  cold.  My  veins  are 

chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  ^ve  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  1  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried.       si 

1.  Fish.  Die,  quotn-a  ?  Now  gods  forbid  't, 
an  I  have  a  gown  here  I  Come,  put  it  on ;  keep 
thee  warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fel- 
low I  Come,  thou  shalt  ^o  home,  and  we  *11 
have  flesh  for  holidays,  nsh  for  fasting-dayB, 
and,  moreover,  puddings  and  flap-jaolu,  and 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  *i 

Per.   I  thank  you,  sir. 

2.  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend.  You  said  you 
could  not  bee?  m 

Per.  I  dia  but  crave. 

2.  Fish.  But  crave !  Then  I  '11  turn  craver 
too,  and  so  I  shall  scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  begiars  whipp'd, 
then?  M 


2.  Fish.  O,  not  all,  mv  friend*  mit  aQ ;  k  ff 
all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  viskv 
better  offiee  than  to  be  beadle.  Bnt,  maibi, 
I  'U  go  doaw  up  the  net. 

[Exit  with  Third  Fitkrmtt., 

Per.  [Aside.]  How  well  this  honeit  edk^ 
becomes  their  labour  I  • 

J.  Fish,  Hark  you,  sir,  do  you  know  when  ;> 
are? 

Per.  NotwelL 

/.  Fish.  Why,  I  'U  tell  you.  This  is  eafc 
Pentapolis,  and  our  king  the  grood  Simonides.  • 

Per.  The  good  Simonides,  do  you  call  bim^ 

1.  Fish.  Ay,  sir ;  and  he  desires  so  Ui  ^ 
called  for  his  peaceable  reign  and  good  gorm 
ment. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  ^aiw  fTi« 
his  subjectB  the  name  of  good  by  his  govrn 
ment.  How  far  is  his  court  distant  fron  (1» 
shore  ? 

1,  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  dav*8  jaar^- 
And  I  '11  tell  :^ou,  he  hath  a  fair  daogbw. 
and  to-morrow  is  her  birthday  ;  and  there  u* 
princes  and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  <^ 
world  tojoust  and  tourney  for  her  love.       «• 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desim 
I  could  wish  to  make  one  there. 

J.  Fish.  O,  sir,  things  must  be  as  tkejmAji 
and  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  Ufrfau? 
deal  for — his  wife's  soul.  * 

Reenter  Second    and   Thikd    Fisheioo- 
drawing  up  a  net. 

2.  Fish.  Help,  master,  help !  here 's  a  b>b 
hangs  in  the  net,  like  a  poor  man*s  right  in  tk 
law ;  't  will  haroly  come  out.  Ha  I  bots  oa't, 
'tis  come  at  last,  and  't  is  turned  to  a  n^ 
armour.  * 

Per,  An  armour,  friends  I  I  pray  yoii,ktw 

see  it. 
Thanks,  Fortune,  yet,  that,  after  all  thy  cnM«rs 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  my  h^ 

age, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  m«..  '* 
With  this  strict  charge,  even  as  he  left  hb  Ufe< 
**  Keep  it,  my  Pericles :.  it  hath  been  a  tibitld 
'Twixt  me  and  death,''  —  and  pointed  to  ^ 

brace  — 
'^  For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it.  In  like  vtt^ 

sity  — 
The  which  the  eods  protect  thee  from ! — nwj  ' 

defend  thee."  '» 

It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it ; 
Till  tne  rough  seas,  that  spar^  not  any  nuu-, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd  have  givM^'t 

again. 

I  thank  thee  for 't.  Mj  shipwreck  now  \m^ 

Since  I  have  here  my  father's  g^  in 's  will  "* 

1.  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  j 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  co»t  rf 

worth. 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king. 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.  He  lov'd  me  deariy^ 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having 
And  that  you  'd  guide  me  to  your 

court, 


e'd  me  deariyij 
ring  of  it;  H 
your  wverwgnl 
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i^n.  Then  honour  be  but  eanal  to  my  will, 
lus  day  I  *U  rise,  or  else  add  iH  to  ill.  [Extunt, 


niere  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 
jid  if  that  ever  my  low  fortune 's  better,      i4s 
H  pay  TOUT  bounties :  till  then  rest  your  debtor. 
/.  Fuk.  Whv,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 
Fer,  I'll  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in 

arms. 
L  Fuh.  Why,  do  *e  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
leeeoodonHI  ^  im 

:'.  Fish,  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  't  was 
«  that  made  up  this  garment  through  the 
neh  ssams  of  tne  waters.  There  are  certain 
aoolements,  oertain  Tails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  tou 
uite,  you  11  remember  from  whence  you  nad 

Fer.  Believe 't,  I  will.  i» 

Sy  Tonr  furtherance  I  am  clothed  in  steel ; 

ju,  spite  €fi  aU  the  rapture  of  the  sea, 

1u9  jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm. 

'jito  thy  value  I  will  mount  myself 

W  »  eoniser,  whose  delightinl  steps 

hall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.     im 

^y,  my  &iend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 

*f  a  pair  of  bases. 

?.  Fitk.  We  *11  sure  provide.  Thou  shalt  have 
17  hest  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair ;  and  I  '11 
rng  thee  to  the  court  myself. 

ual  to  mv  will. 

.] 

iciBx  XL  The  same,  A  public  way  or  platform 
Uadituf  to  the  lists.  A  pavilion  by  the  side 
<f  itjor  the  reception  of  the  King,  Princess^ 
Lords,  etc.] 

fixer  SocoNiDES,  Thaisa,  [Lords]  and  At- 
tendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the 

triomph? 
i'  Lwd.  They  are,  my  liege ; 
Jvi  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 
Sim.  Ketum  them,  we  are  ready ;  and  our 

daughter, 
}  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are,  s 
'^  h«e,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
Bt  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord.] 
Thai.  It  pleaaeth  you,  my  royal  father,  to 

express 
7  ooDunendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 
Sim.  It  'a  fit  it  should  be  so,  for  princes  are 
modd  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself.    11 
1  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected, 
» princes  their  renowns  if  not  respected. 
r  tt  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  interpret 
h«  labour  of  each  knight  m  his  device.         i« 
Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I  'U 

perform. 

^  First  Knight  passes  by  [and  his  Squire  pre- 
sents his  Aield  to  the  PrinceasJ. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  him- 

nlf? 
TKai.  A  knight   of  Sparta,  my  renowned 

father ; 
^  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
I  ft  black  Ethiope  reaching  at  the  sun ;  m 

1m  word,  ^^  Luxtua  vita  mihi,^^ 


Sim,  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of 

you. 

The  Second  Knight  [p€uses  by]. 

Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself  ? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  ro^al  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield  u 

Is  an  armed  knight  that's  conquered  by  a 

lady; 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  **  Piu  par  dtUzttra 
que  porfuerza?^ 

The  Third  Knight  [passes  by], 

Sim.  And  what's  the  third? 

Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch  ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry ; 
The  word,  **  Me  pompcs  provexit  apex.^^  » 

The  Fourth  Knight  [passes  by], 

Sim,  What  is  the  fourth  ? 
ThcU.  A  burning  torch  that 's  turned  upside 
down: 
The  wordL     Quod  me  alit^  me  extinguit.^^ 
Sim.  Which   shows   that   beau^  hath   his 
power  and  will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame  as  it  can  kilL         u 

The  Fifth  Knight  [passes  by]. 

Thai.  The   fifth,  an  hand  environed  with 

clouds. 
Holding  out  gold   that's  by  the  touchstone 

tried; 
The  motto  thus,  **  Sic  spectanda  Jides.^^ 

The  Sixth  Knight  [Pericles^  passes  by]. 

Sim,  And  what 's 
The   sixth    and  last,  the  which    the  knight 
himself  m 

With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  delivered  ? 
Thai,  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger;  but  his 
present  is 
A  withered  branch,  that 's  onlv  green  at  top  ; 
The  motto,  "  In  hoc  spe  vivo,*^ 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral.  ^  « 

From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flour- 
ish, 
i.  Lord,  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his 
outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend  ; 
For  by  nis  rus^  outside  he  api>ears  lo 

To  have  practis'd  more  the  whipetock  than  the 
lance. 

2,  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he 

comes 
To  an  hononr'd  triumph  strangelv  furnished. 

3.  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour 

rust 
Until  this  da^,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust.  « 

Sim,  Opimon's  but  a  fool,  that  nnakes  us 
scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  staj.  the  knights  are  coming.   We  will 

withdraw 
Into  the  gallery*  [Exeunt.] 

[Great  shouts  within,  ana  all  cry, 
''  The  mean  knight  I  " 
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[Scene  III.   Tkesame.  A  hall  qf  state:  a  ban- 
quet prepared,] 

Enter  Simonibes,  [Thaisa,  BCarshal,  Lords, 
Attendants]  anii  Ksiqhts^  Jrom  tilting, 

Sim,  Knights, 
To  say  you  ^re  'welcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  Tolume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arm^ 
Were  more  than  vou  expect,  or  more  than 's  fit. 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself.     « 
iSrepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  heoomes  a  feast. 
Tou  are  princes  and  my  gpests. 

Thai,  But  you,  my  Knight  and  guest ; 
To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  iriv«f.  " 

And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 
Per,   *T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my 

merit. 
Sim,  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is 
yours; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artist.  Art  hath  thus  decreed,  is 
To  make  some  gpood,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And   you   are   ner  laboured   scholar.    Come, 

queen  o'  the  feast,  — 
For,  daughter,  so  you  are,  —  here  take  your 

pla^e. 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 
Knights,  We  are  honoured  much  by   good 
Simonidee.  to 

jStm.  Tour  presence  glads  our  days.  Honour 
we  love : 
For  who  hates  nonour  hates  the  gods  above. 
Marshal,  Sir,  yonder  is  your  mace. 
Per,  Some  ouier  is  more  fit. 

1.  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir ;  for  we  are  gentle- 
men 
That  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  u 
Snvies  the  great  nor  shall  the  low  despise. 
Per,  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 
Sim,  Sit,  sir,  sit. 

[Aside.]  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of 

thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon. 
Thai.  [Aside.]  By  Juno,  that  is   queen  of 
marriage,  ao 

All  viands  that  I  eat  do  seem  unsavoury. 
Wishing  him  my  meat.  —  Sure,  he 's  a  gallant 
gentleman. 
Sim,   He  's  but  a  country  gentlenoan. 
Has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have 

done, 
Has  broken  a  staff  or  so :  so  let  it  pass.  w 

Thai,   [Aside,]  To  me  ne  seems  like  diamond 

to  glass. 
Per,  [Aside,]  Yon  king  *s  to  me  like  to  my 
father's  picture, 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was  ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun.  for  them  to  reverence  ;  «o 

None  that  beheld  him,  but,  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy  ; 
Where  now  his  son  *8  like  a  ^ow-worm  in  the 

night. 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darknew,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time 's  the  king  of  men,  «b 
He  's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 


And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  tkey 
crave. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 

Knights.  Who  can   be  other  in  this  vspi 
presence  ? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that 's  stor'd  onto  tk« 
brim,—  • 

As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips,- 
We  drink  this  nealth  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  yoor  GmoL 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while ; 
Ton  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court  * 

Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  wortk. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  O,  attend,  my  daughter 

Princes  in  this  should  live  like  gods  aboT«, 
Who  freely  «▼©  to  every  one  that  come        • 
To  honour  them ; 

And  princes  not  doing  so  are  like  to  gnats, 
Whion  make  a  sound,  out  kill'd  are  wond  W  it 
Therefore  to  make  his  entrance  more  Bwe«t, 
Here,  fiay  we  drink  this  standiny-bowl  of  vi» 
to  him.  • 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold. 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  imp«a«iBO«. 

Sim.  Howl  • 

Do  as  I  bid  jovl,  or  you  'U  move  me  eJae. 

Thai.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  goda,  he  oosM 
not  please  me  better. 

Sim.    And  furthermore  tell  him,  we  dtnre 
to  know  of  him, 
Of  whence  he  isj  his  name,  and  parentage. 

I%ai.  The  Kmg  my  father,  sir,  has  dnu^ 
to  you.  ^ 

Per.   I  thank  him. 

That.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  yonr  lif». 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  yon,  and  pltiir? 
him  freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  vvc. 
Of  whence  yon  are,  your  name,  and  parentaifb! 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre ;  my  name,  P<nj 
clee ;  • 

My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms  ; 
Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  worid^ 
Was  bv  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  mm. 
And  after  shipwreck  driven  upon  this  short.  ^ 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  Grace ;  names  hiimtl^ 
Pericles, 
Agentleman  of  Tyre, 
Who  only  bjr  misfortune  of  the  seas^ 
Bereft  oi  ships  and  men,  east  on  this  shorv. 

Sim.^  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  ^ity  his  nusfortoBt^ 
And  will  awake  him  from  ms  melanohoJT.     *^ 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trmea. 
And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  ot)i4 

revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addrasM, 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance.         1 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies^  hend*. 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms  as  well  as  b«Mis. 

[Tke^dand 
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So,  this  was  well  aak'd,  ^twas  so  well  per- 

fomi'd. 
CJome^  sir.  100 

Here  n  a  lady  that  wants  breathine  too ; 
And  I  haye  heard  you  knights  of  "^rre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measores  are  as  excellent. 
¥tt.  In  those  that  practice  diem  they  are, 
my  lord.  iob 

/Sir.  Oj  that's  as  much  as  yon  wonld  be 
demed 
Of  yoor  fair  oonrtesy.  \Thfy  dance. 

Unclasp,  nnolasp : 
Huaks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  nave  done  well, 
[To  Per,]  Bat  you  the  best.  Pages  and  lights, 

to  oondact 
These  knights  unto  their  sereral  lodgings  1  [  To 
Per^  Yours,  sir,  no 

We  hare  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 
Per,  I  am  at  your  Grace's  pleasure. 
[Sim.]  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  We, 
And  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  leyel  at ; 
Thersfare  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest.     u« 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best. 

[Exeunt.] 

[ScEiTB  IV.   Tyre,  A  room  in  the  Govemor^s 
house.] 

Enter  Heuoaitus  and  EscAifss. 

Bd.  No,  Esoanes,  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  incest  lived  not  free ; 
For  vhich,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding 

longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in 

store, 
Dse  to  this  heinous  capital  offence,  < 

Bven  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
^^hm  he  was  seated  in  a  chariot 
Of  an  inestimable  value,  and  his  daughter  with 

him, 
j&  fire  from  heaven  came  and  shriveUM  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing;  for  they  so 
itnnk,  »• 

Th»t  an  those  eyes  adorM  them  ere  their  fall 
9eoni  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 
-Ewi.  T  was  very  strange. 
Bd.  And  yet  but  justice  ;  for  though 

rim  kine  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guud 
To  har  heaven^s  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  re- 
ward, w 
Etca,  T  is  very  true. 

Enter  two  or  three  Lords. 

i.  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  jirivate  conference 
Or  eoQDeH  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

?.  Lord,  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  re- 
proof. 

i.  lard.  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  sec- 
ond it.  « 

/.  Lord.  Follow  me,  then.  Lord  Helicane,  a 
word. 

Ud.  With  me  ?  and  welcome.  Happy  day, 
my  lords. 

^  Lord,  Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to 
the  top, 
^  DOW  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 


Hel,  Your  griefs  I    For  what?  Wrong  not 
your  prince  you  love.  u 

1,  Lord,  Wrong   not   yourself,  then,  noble 

Helicane; 
But  if  the  Prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him, 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his 

breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we  'U  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we  'U  find  him  there ;  ao 
And  be  resolvM  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  give  's  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leave  us  to  our  free  election. 

2,  Lord,  Whose  deaUi  *8  indeed  the  strongest 

in  our  censure ; 
And   knowing   this    kingdom   is   without   a 
head,  —  m 

Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,  —  your  noble  self, 
That  best  know  how  to  rule  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto,  —  our  sovereign. 
All,  Live,  noble  Helicane  1  «o 

Hel.  By  iionour's  cause,  forbear  your  suf- 
frages. 
H  that  you  love  Prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where  *s  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you  to  «• 
Forbear  the  absence  of  vonr  king ; 
H  in  which  time  expirM,  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subiects,       n 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  aaventurous 

worth; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 
Tou  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown, 
i.  Lord,  To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not 
^eld ; 
And  smce  Lord  Helicane  enjoineth  thus,         w 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  us. 
Hel,  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we  '11 
clasp  hands. 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[Exeunt. 

[ScBNB  V.  Pentapolis,  A  room  in  the  palace.] 

Enter  Simonibes,  reading  of  a  letter^  at  one 
door :  the  Knights  meet  him. 

1.  Knight,  Oood  morrow  to  the  good  Simon- 

ides. 
Sim,  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let 
you  know. 

That  lor  this  twelvemonth  she'U  not  under- 
take 

A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known,  s 

Which  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2,  Knight,  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 

lord? 
Sim,  Faith,  ^  by   no    means ;    she   hath   so 

strictlv  tiea 
Her  to  her  chamber,  that 't  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she'll  wear  Diana's 

livery ;  »• 

This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vowed, 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 
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3,  Knight,  Loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our 
leaves.  [Exeunt  Knights.] 

Sim.  So, 

They  are  well  dispatch'd  ;  now  to  my  daugh- 
ter's letter.  u 

She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger 
knight, 

Or  never  more  to  view  nor  dav  nor  light. 

'T  is  well,  mistress ;  your  choice  agrees  with 
mine. 

I  like  that  well.  Nay,  how  absolute  she 's  in 't, 

Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no  I  m 

Well,  I  do  commend  her  choice ; 

And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delayed. 

Soft  I  here  he  comes.  I  must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  Pebicles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  ^ood  Simonides  I 
Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir !  I  am  beholding 
to  you  M 

For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night.  I  do 
Protest  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  conmiend ; 
Not  my  desert. 
Sim.  Sir,  vou  are  Music's  master,    so 

Per.  The  worst  oi  all  her  scholars,  my  good 

lord. 
Sim.  Let  me  ask  you  one  thing : 
What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 
Per.  A  most  virtuous  princess. 
Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ?  u 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer;  wondrous 

fair. 
Sim.  Sir,  my  daughter  thinks  very  well  of 
you: 
Ay,  so  well,  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
And  she  will  be  your  scholar ;  therefore  look 
to  it. 
Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster,  m 
Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing 

else. 
Per.  [A8ide.\  What 'shore? 
A  letter,  that  sue  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  I 
'T  is  the  King's  subtilty  to  have  nty  life. 
O,  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  lord,  4a 

A  stranger  and  distressect  gentleman, 
That  never  aim'd  so  high  to  love  your  daugh- 
ter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 
Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and 
thou  art 
A  villain.  » 

Per.         By  the  gods,  I  have  not. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence^ 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love  or  your  displea- 
sure. 
Sim»  Traitor,  thou  liest. 
Per.  Traitor  I 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat  —  unless  it  be  the 
King—  « 

That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 
Sim.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  1  do  ap- 
plaud his  courage. 
Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 


That  never  relish 'd  of  a  base  descent.  ■ 

I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state : 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  ot  me, 
This  sword  shall  prove  he 's  honour's  enemj. 

Sim.  No?  «^ 

Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaiba. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fsir. 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syUable  that  made  lore  to  yoa.  * 

Thai,   Why.  sir,  say  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  lu 
glad? 

Sim,  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  i>er«mpkx»r;^ 

I  Aside.]  I  am  glad  on 't  with  all  my  heart.  - 
'U  tame  you :  I  '11  bring  you  in  subjection.  ' 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent. 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  affections 
Upon  a  stranger?   [aside]  who,  for  aogbi  1 

know. 
May  be,  nor  can  I  think  the  contrary, 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  mysdf .  —  • 

Therefore  hear  you,  mistress :  either  f rante 
Your  will  to  mine,  —  and  you,  sir,  hear  yoa. 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  —  or  I  wUl  make  yon  - 
Man  and  wife. 

Nay,  come,  your  hands  and  lips  muBt  seal  it 
too;  * 

And  being  join 'd,  I  'U  thus  your  hopes  destn^i ; 
And  for  a  further  grief,  —  God  give  you  joy . 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  lore  me, « 

Per.  Even  as  my  life  my  blood  that  fosien 

it. 
Sim.  Whatj  are  rou  both  aereed  ?  * 

Both.  Yes,  if 't  please  your  M^esty. 
Sim.  It  please th  me  so  well,  tnat  I  will  m^ 
you  wed ; 
And  then  virith  what  haste  you  can,  IT^tvoa to 

[ACT  lU] 

^nterGowER. 

GW.  Now  sleep  y-slaked  hath  tlie  rout 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage-feast. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  ooal,  * 

Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole  ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth, 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth, 
^meu  hath  brought  the  bride  to  b«d. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead,  * 

A  babe  is  moulded.  Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent 
With  your  fine  fancies  auaintl^  echo. 
What 's  dumb  in  show  i  'U  plain  witJi  speech. 

[Dumb  Show.] 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides,  at  one  doer,  wi4 
Attendants.  A  Messenger  meets  them^  iWiJ 
and  gives  Pericles  a  letter.  Pericles  Aont*  ^\ 
Simonides;   the  Lords  kned  to   kirn*    T^* 
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enter  Thaisa  with  child,  with  Lychorida  a 
nurse.  The  Kiiur  shows  her  the  letter;  she  re- 
joices. She  and  PerideB  take  leave  of  her 
father,  and  depart  [with  Lychorida  and  their 
Attendants,  Then  exeunt  Sixnonides  and  the 
Ttd\. 

Bt  many  a  dem  and  painful  perch,  is 

Of  Pericles  the  careful  searob, 
By  the  four  opposing  coign^ 
\^liiehthe  world  together  joins, 
b  made  with  all  due  dili^noe 
That  horse  imd  sail  and  high  expense  » 

Can  stead  the  quest.  At  last  from  Tyre, 
Fame  answeringthe  most  strange  inquire, 
To  the  court  of  King  Simonides 
Are  letters  hrou^t,  the  tenour  these : 
A&tiochuB  and  his  daughter  dead,  u 

The  men  of  Tyrua  on  me  head 
Of  He^canns  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  TVre,  but  he  will  none. 
The  mntiny  he  tnere  hastes  t'  oppress  ; 
Says  to  *em,  if  King  Pericles  » 

Come  not  bome  in  twice  six  moons, 
He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 
Will  take  the  crown.  The  sum  of  this, 
BroQ^t  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
T-rarished  the  regions  round,  u 

And  erery  one  with  claps  can  sound, 
'*  Our  beir-aiyparent  is  a  king  I 
Who  dreamt,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing?  ** 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tvre : 
Hu  qaeen  with  child  makes  her  desire  —        «• 
Which  who  shall  cross  ?  —  along  to  go. 
Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe. 
Ljcbcrida,  her  nurse,  she  takes, 
AikI  bo  to  sea.  Their  vessel  shakes 
On  Nentune's  billow  ;  half  the  flood  « 

Bjith  tneir  keel  cut.  But  fortuue*s  mood 
Varies  again.   The  grialed  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  f  orth^ 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives, 
60  an  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives.  so 

The  lady  ahrieks,  and  well-4Miear 
Does  hSi.  in  travail  with  her  fear ; 
And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm 
Shall  for  itaelf  itself  perform. 
1  nil!  rcdate,  action  may  u 

CooTeniently  the  rest  convey, 
Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 
In  jour  imagination  hold 
Thn  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 
The  aea-toet  Perides  appears  to  speak.  «> 

[Exit,] 

[Scene  I.] 

Enter  Pericles,  on  shipboard. 

Per,  Thou  god  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke 
these  surges. 
Which  wash  both  neaven  and  hell ;  and  thou, 

that  hast 
rpon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
H»rin^  callM  them  from  the  deep  I  O,  still 
Thy   deafening,    dreadful    thunders;    gently 
(luenoh  » 

Tliy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes !  0,  how,  Ly- 
chorida, 


How  does  my  queen  ?  Thou  storm,  venomously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself  ?  The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
Unheard.  Lychorida  1  —  Lucina,  O  it 

Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat;   make   swift  the 

pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails  I 

Enter  Lychorida  [with  an  Ir{fant]. 

Now,  Lychorida  I 
Lye.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a 
plaoe,  t5 

Who,^  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die,  as  I 
Am  like  to  do.  Take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 
I^er.         ^  How,  how,  Lychorida  ? 

Lj/c,  Patience,  good  sir;  do  not  assist  the 
storm. 
Here 's  aU  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen,    *o 
A  little  daughter.  For  the  sake  of  it. 
Be  manly,  and  ti^e  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods  I 

Whv  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodlygifts. 
Ana  snatch  them  straight  away  ?   We  here 

below 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may      u 
Use  honour  with  you. 

Lye,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per,  I^ow,  mild  may  be  thy  life  I 

For  a  more  blustzous  birth  had  never  babe. 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  I  for 
Thou  art  the  rudeliest  welcome  to  this  world  so 
That  ever  was  prince's  child.    Happy  what 

follows! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity 
As  fire,  air,  water^  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb.    Even  at  the 

first 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit,    » 
With  aU  thou  canst  find  here.  Now,  me  good 

gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  't  I 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

J,  Sail,  What  courage,  sir  ?  God  save  you  1 

Per,    Courage  enough.    I  do  not  fear  the 

flaw; 

It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.    Tet,  for  the  love 

Of  ^iuB  iK)or  infant,  this  fresh-new  sea-farer,  41 

I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1,  Sail.  Slack  the  boUns  there !  Thou  wilt 
not,  wilt  thou  ?  Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

2,  Sail,  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and 
cloudy  billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not.  m 

1.  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  luust  overboard. 
The  sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will 
not  lie  till  the  ship  be  clear 'd  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That 's  your  superstition.  m 

7.  Sail,  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it 
hath  been  still  observed ;  and  we  are  strong  in 
custom.  Therefore  briefly  yield  her;  for  she 
must  overboard  straight. 

Per,  As  you  think  meet.  Most  wretched 
queen !  w 
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Lye,  Here  ahe  lies,  sir. 

Per,  A  terrible  cluldbed  hast  thou  had,  my 
dear; 
No  light,  no  fire.  The  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  taee  utterly  :  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  bnt  straight 
Must  oast  Uiee,  scarcely  oomnM,  in  the  ooxe  ;  « 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 
And  ave-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And   nmnming   water   must   overwhelm    thy 

corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells.   0  Lvohorida,  «• 

Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spioes,  ink  add  paper, 
Mjr  casket  and  m^  jewels ;  and  bid  Nioander 
Bring  me  the  satm  coffin.  Lav  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.  Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her.  Suddenly,  woman,  w 
[Exit  Lychorida,] 

2,  Sail,  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath   the 
hatches,  caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per,  1  thank  thee.  Mariner,  say  what  coast 
is  this? 

2.  Sail.  We  are  near  Tarsus. 

Per,  Thither,  gentle  marinw.  » 

Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.  YHien  canst  thou 
reach  it? 

2,  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per,  O,  make  for  Tarsus  I 
There  will  I  visit  Gleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus.  There  I  'U  leave  it  m 
At  careful  nursing.  Go  thy  ways,  good  mari- 
ner. 
I  *11  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeunt, 


[SoBNB  n. 


Ephesus.   A  room  in  Cerimon's 
house.] 


Enter  Cebimon,  with  a  SsRyAirr  land  some 
Persons  who  have  been  shipwrecked]. 

Cer,  Philemon,  ho  1 

Enter  I^iijsmon. 

Phil,  Doth  my  lord  call? 
Cer,  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men. 
'T  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  niffht. 
Serv.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night 
as  this,  • 

Till  now,  I  ne'er  endured. 

Cer,   Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  re- 
turn. 
There 's  nothing  can  be  ministVed  to  nature 
That  can  recover  him.  [To  Philemon,]  Give 

this  to  the  'pothecary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Cerimon.] 

Enter  two  Gentlemsn. 

1.  Gent.  Good  morrow,     lo 

2.  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer,  GenUemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

1,  Gent.  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 
Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake ;  10 

The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple.   Pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 


2,  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  jot  1 

early; 
'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 
Cer,  O,  you  say  well 

i.  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  ]tg^ 

ship,  having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should    at  these  ed| 

hours 
Shake  o£F  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
'T  is  most  stnmge. 
Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  psiii,    I 
Being  thereto  not  compelled.  a 

Cer,  1  hold  it  t rer  J 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  i^refttds 
Than  nobleness  ana  riches.  Qtfeless  beus  ' 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend, 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.  'T  is  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  throng  which  seerec  u^ 
By  turning  oW  authorities,  I  have. 
Together  with  my  practice,  made  tamiliar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  blest  infusions  -^ 
That  dwells  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stonei :  . 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  custurbances 
That  Nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  n^ 

doth  give  me  1 

A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour,    * 
Or  tie  my  pleasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  Death. 
2,  Gent,  Tour  honour  has  throng  ^ilw« 

poured  forth  1 

Tour  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themsehv 
Tour  creatures,  who  by  yon   have  bees  "■ 

stored ;  *] 

And  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pK 

but  even 
Tour  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  Lord  C«n- 

mon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne*er  dec*^ 

Enter  two  or  three  [Sbbtamts]  with  a  ckit 

1.  Serv,  So  ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

1,  Serv,  SAt^  eveai*^' 
Did  the  sea  toss  up  upon  our  shore  this  chest  * 
'T  is  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set 't  down,  let  *s  look  npos  't- 

2.  Gent.   *T  is  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer.  Whatever  it  W 

'T  is  wondrous  heavy.  Wrench  it  open  strsitH 

If  the  sea*s  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  g(ui 

'T  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  bekh** 

upon  us.  * 

2.  Gent.  'T  is  so,  my  lord.  , 

Cer,       How  closest  is  caulkM  and  bitmnea* 

Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

1,  Serv.  ^  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  stf. 
As  tossM  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Wrench  it  open. 

Soft !  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense.      " 

2.  Gent.  A  delicate  odour.     ^ 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril.    So,  up  vi"* 

it. 
O  yon  most  potent  gods !  what  *s   here  *  ^ 

oorse  I 
J.  Gent,  Most  strange  I 
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Ver.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm^d  and 
entrearared  «• 

[th  full  haf>8  of  spices  I  A  passport  too ! 
lollo,  perfect  me  in  the  characters  I 

[Becuisfrom  a  tcroU,] 
'  Here  I  give  to  understand, 

If  eW  Uiis  coffin  drives  a-land, 

L  King  Pericles,  have  lost  n 

This  oaeen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

Who  finds  her,  gire  her  bur;^g. 

^e  was  the  daughter  of  a  lung. 

Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee. 

The  ^ods  requite  his  charity !  » 

fchoQ  Inr^st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 
tat  eren  cracks  for  woe  I  This  chano'd  to- 
night. 
iGtiU.  Most  likely,  sir. 
Ver.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

t  look  how  fresh  she  looks  I  They  were  too 

rongh 
lat  threw  her  in  the  sea.  Make  a  fire  within. 
Itch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  closet.  n 

[Exit  a  Servant,] 
ath  fflST  usnxp  on  nature  many  hours, 
id  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
w  o'erpress^d  spirits.  I  heard  of  an  Egyptian 
tat  had  nine  bonrs  Ben  dead,  w 

ho  WM  by  good  appliance  recoyered. 

Bf-ttUer  one  [with  baxes^]  napkins,  andjire, 

eU  said,  well  said. —The  fire  and  cloths. 

i»  roQgh  and  woeful  music  that  we  have, 

me  it  to  sound,  beseech  yon. 

MTia]  once  more.  How  thou  stirr'st,  thou 
bloekl  M 

Mmnsio  there  1  I  pray  you,  give  her  air. 

■tlemen, 

Masecnwilllive.  Nature  awakes;  a  warmth 

mies  out  of  her.    She  hath  not  been  en- 
trano'd 

^  fire  hours.  See  how  she  gins  to  blow   m 

to  lifers  flower  again  I 

''  OtfU,  The  heavens 

ttoogh  jot.  inerease  our  wonder  and  set  up 

Mr  fame  for  ever. 

Ver.    ^  She  is  alive;  behold, 

f  «7«lids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 

hieh  Pericles  hath  lost,  100 

>pii  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 

KMJiaiponds  of  a  most  praised  water 

)u  Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich. 
Uvs, 

M  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  crea- 
ture, 

u^  as  you  seem  to  be.  [She  moves. 

«W  O  dear  Diana,  i« 

Weainl?  Where 's  my  lord  ?  Whatworld 
■  thisr 

^  Ge^.   Is  not  this  strange  ? 

i-  (i*%t.  Most  rare. 

^'  Hush,  my  gentle  neighbours  I 

isd  me  your  hands.  To  the  next  chamber 
bsarher. 

ttUaea.  Now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to, 

vhtr  relapse  is  mortal.  Come,  come ;         "• 

M  iBKulapias  guide  us ! 

[Theif  carry  her  away.  Exeunt  omnes. 


[SCSKE     UI. 


Tarsus.      A   room   in   Cleon^s 
house,] 


Enter  Pericles,  Clbom,  Dionyza  [and  Lt- 
CHOBiDA,  with  Marina  in  her  arms]. 

Per,  Most  honourM  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be 

gone. 
My  twelve   months   are  expirM,  and  Tyrus 

stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.  You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness  I  The 

gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  I  s 

Cle,  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they 

hurt  yon  mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wandenngly  on  us. 

2>ton.  O  your  sweet  queen  I 

That   the   strict  fates  had  pleasM  you  had 

brought  her  hither. 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes  with  her  I 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.  Could  I  rage  and  roar  10 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as 't  is.  My  gentle  babe  Marina,  whom. 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  named  so, 

here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  leaving  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beseeching  you         is 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may 

be 
Mannered  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Your  Grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your 

com, 
For  which  the  people^s  prayers  still  fall  upon 

you. 
Must  m  your  child  be  thought  on.  If  negleo- 

tion  ^  » 

Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  conmion 

body. 
By  you  reliev'd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty ; 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine. 
To  the  end  of  generation  I 

Per.  I  believe  you.        m 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to  *t, 
Without   your  vows.    Till   she   be   married, 

madam. 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour,  all 
UnscissorM  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain. 
Though  I  show  ill  in  H.  So  I  take  my  leave.  » 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 
Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.   We  ^11  bring  your  Grace  e'en  to  the  edge 

o'  the  shore,  m 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.  Come,  dearest  madam.  O,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears. 

Ix>ok  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace  «• 
Yon  may  depend  hereafter.  Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt.] 
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[Sctnsm   IV.    Epktsus.    A 

komse.]  I 

Elder  Cbkuox  and  Thaiaa.  | 

Cer,  Madam,  thai  letter  and  aome  eertaiii   ' 
^ela 
Lay  with  yoo  in  yoor  eoffer,  whidi  are 
At jro«r  eommaiid.  Know  yon  tlie  charaeter  ? 

Thai.  It  is  my  lurdV 
That  I  was  ahipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember,    » 
Eren  on  my  eamne  tim« ;  bat  whether  there 
Ihihrend^  by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  ri^tly  say.  Bat  since  Kin^r  Peri- 
cles, 
My  w^ded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  Testal  Brery  will  I  take  me  to,  m 

And  never  more  hare  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  yon  parpoae  as  ye  speak, 
I>iana*s  temple  is  not  distant  far. 
Where  yon  may  abide  till  yoor  date  expire. 
Moreorer,  if  yon  please,  a  niece  of  mine  u 

ShaO  there  attena  yon. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all : 

Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift 

amalL  [Exeunt, 

[ACT   IV] 

Enter  QowKSL 

Gow.  Imagine  Pericles  arriyM  at  Tyre, 
WelcoroM  and  settled  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woeful  qneen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
l^nto  Diana  there  as  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind,  • 

Whom  our  f  ast-«rowing  scene  must  find 
At  Tarsus,  and  by  Cleon  trainM 
In  music,  letters ;  who  hath  gained 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place     >« 
Of  general  wonder.   But,  alack, 
That  monster  Envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise^  Marina^s  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon  u 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  jn^wn. 
Even  ripe  for  marriage-rite.  This  maid 
Ilight  rbiloten  ;  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be :  «> 

Be 't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk  ; 
^>r  when  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 
Hy  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute  » 

She  Hung.  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  atill  reconls  with  moan  ;  or  when 
She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 
Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 
Tliis  Philoten  contends  in  skill  » 

With  absolute  Marina :  so 
With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 
Vie  feathers  white.  Marina  gets 
All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts. 
And  not  as  given.   This  so  darks  » 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 
That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 
A  present  murderer  does  prepare 


For  good  Marina,  that  her  dass^Uer 
Might  stand  peeriesi  hy  thia  slaughter. 
The  sooner  her  rile  thowghta  to  atoad, 
Lyehorida,  oar  noraej  is  a 
And  coTsed  Dicoyialiath 


The  pregnant  inslrmmet  of  i 

Prest  for  this  blow.  T^  nnbom  evoBt 
I  do  commend  to  yoor  eooteot ; 
Only  I  carry  winged  time 
Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 
Which  never  eoold  I  so  eonvey. 
Unless  yoor  thoughts  went  on  my  way. 
Dionyza  does  appear. 
With  Leoaiine,  a  mnrderer. 

[ScKirx  I.   Tarsut,  An  open  place  wtar  tikri 
shore.] 

Enter  DioxTZA  with  Lbokik^ 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remonber ;  thoa  hait  rt 
todo'u  ^ 

*T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  mm 
Thoo  canst  not  oo  a  thing  in  the  world  so 
To  yield  thee  so  mneh  profit.    Let  not 

science, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming^loiver  thy] 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  lei  pitv,  whidi        i 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  but  wl 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose.  < 

Leon.  I  will  do  H ;  hut  yet  ahe  m  a  gt^ 
creature.  , 

Dion.  The  fitter,  then,  the  goda  abooki  w 
her.  Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  onl?  si 
tress*  death.  Thou  art  resolv'd  ?  I 

Leon.  I  am  resolvM. 

Enter  Marixa,  with  a  hoiket  qfjiov^rt. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  we<d. 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers.    The  yeUe* 

blues, 
The  purple  violets  and  mari»>]dB 
Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  tny  ^niTe 
While  sunmier-dayB  doth  last.    Ay  me !  p« 

maid. 
Born  in  a  tempest^  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirringme  from  mv  friends. 
Dion.  How  now,  Marina  I  why  do  you  k« 

alone? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  jroa  *  1 

not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing  ;  yon  hi 
A   nurse    of   me.    Lord,  how  your    favov 

changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe ! 
Come,  give  me  your  flowers.    Xear  the  < 

margent 
Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  then 
And  it   pierces   and   sharpens  the    Bbasau 

Come, 
Leonine,   take  her   by  the   arm,    walk  in 

her. 
Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I  *ll  not  bereave  you  of  your  serrant. 
T  P^^\     ^  Come,  eun 

I  love  the  King  your  father,  and  yoarself, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.  We  every  di 
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q>ect  him  here.  When  he  shall  come  and 
find  as 

Q>  {Mragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 
•  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  Toy- 


my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have 


le  both 
taken 


^  care  to  yonr  best  cooraes.  Go,  I  pray  yon, 

ilk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  reserve     *o 

Mt  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 

Vt  eyes  of  young  and  old.  Care  not  for  me  ; 

ttu  go  home  alone. 

Ifor.  Well,  IwiUgo; 

It  jet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dton,  Come,  come,  I  know  H  is  good  for 

von.  ^  «• 

'aik  fislf  an  hour.  Leonine,  at  the  least, 
tmember  what  I  have  said. 
Imk  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion,  I  ^U  leave  yon,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a 

▼hile. 

Sj,  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood,     m 
at  1 1  must  have  a  care  of  you. 
Mar.  My  thanks,  sweet  madam. 

[Exit  Dionyza,] 
this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 
Leon,  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom,  the  wind  was  north. 
Iton.  Was  H  so  ? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  says,  did  never  fear, 
«t  cried  **  Good  seamen  !  '^  to    the   sailors. 


Gi  kingly  Cands,  haling  ropes  ; 

^,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endured  a  sea 

W  almost  burst  the  deck, — 

X«m.  When  was  this? 
jMar,  When  I  was  born  ; 
wer  was  waves  nor  vdnd  more  violent ;  —   «> 
itti  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
^  cutTBS"climber.    *^  Ha  I  "  says  one,   **  wilt 

out?" 
ad  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
^m  stem  to  stem.    The  boatswain  whistles, 

and 
ise  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. » 

Lton,  Come,  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you? 

I*)*.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
Unnt  it.  rVay,  but  be  not  tecBons  ; 
^  the  gods  are  <]^uick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn  ro 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 


Mar. 


Why  will  you  kill  me? 


^••^^ii.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

iMar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd  ? 
o»t  a«  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
n*'Ter  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life.  w 

»«▼«  ^nke  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
^  any  hving  creature.  Believe  me.  la, 
iwter  killed  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  flyj 
we.  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will, 
6j  I  wept  for  it.  How  have  I  offended,         » 
^nerein  my  death  might  yield  her  any  profit, 
winy  Hfe  imply  her  any  aanger ? 
'  I^on,  My  commission 
*  JJ»t  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do 't. 
Mar.  Yon  will  not  do  't  for  all  the  world,  I 
hope.  w 


Ton  are  well  favoured,  andyour  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.  1  saw  you  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that 

f  oueht ; 
Good  sooth,  it  showM  well  in  you.    Do  so  now. 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between,  m 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon,  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  dispatch. 

Enter  Pibatbs. 

i.  Pirate,  Hold,  villain  I  [Leonine  runs  away,] 

2.  Pirate,  A  prize  I  a  prize ! 

3,  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.  w 
Come,  let  *s  have  her  aiMmrd  suddenly. 

[Exeunt  [Pirates  with  Marina], 

Be-enter  Leonike. 

Leon,  These  rogning  thieves  serve  the  great 

pirate  Valdes, 
And  they  have  seized  Marina.  Let  her  «>  I 
There  *s  no  hope  she  will  return.  I  ^11  swear 

she 's  dead, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  I  ^U  see  further. 
Perhans  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon 

ner,  loi 

Not  carry  her  aboard.  If  she  remain, 
Whom  they  have  ravished  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[Exit, 

[ScEKB  II.  Mptilene,   A  room  in  a  brothel,] 
Enter  Paijdab,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand,  Boult  1 

Boult,  Sir? 

Pand,  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Myti- 
lene  is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money 
this  mart  by  being  too  wenchless.  • 

Bawd'  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  crea- 
tures. We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do 
no  more  than  they  can  do ;  ana  they  with  con- 
tinual action  are  even  as  good  as  rotten.  » 

Pand.  Therefore  let^s  have  fresh  ones, 
whatever  we  pay  for  Uiem.  If  there  be  not  a 
conscience  to  oe  usM  in  every  trade,  we  shall 
never  prosper.  ^    " 

Bawd,  Thou  say^st  true.  'T  is  not  our  bring- 
ing up  of  poor  bastards,  —  as  I  think,  I  have 
brougnt  up  some  eleven,  — 

Bamt.  Ay,  to  eleven;  and  brought  them 
down  again.  But  shall  I  search  the  market  ?  m 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have, 
a  strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are 
so  pitif nllysodden.  st 

Pand,  Thou  sayest  true:  they're  too  un- 
wholesome, o'  conscience.  The  poor  Transyl- 
vanian  is  dead,  that  lay  with  the  httle  baggage. 

Boult,  Ay,  she  quickly  poop'd  him :  she 
made  him  roast-meat  for  worms.  But  I '11  go 
search  the  market.  [Exit,^  t7 

Pand,  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins 
were  as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and 
so  (rive  over. 

Bawd.  Why  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it 
a  shame  to  get  when  we  are  ola  ?     ^      ^  ^- 

Pand,  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the 
commodity,  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with 
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the  danger;  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we 
could  pick  up  some  pretty  eetatev|t  were  not 
amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatoh'd.  Besides,  the 
sore  terms  we  stand  npon  with  the  gods  will  be 
strong  with  us  for  nymg  over.  » 

Bawd,  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand,  As  well  as  we !  Ay,  and  better  too. 
We  offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any 
trade ;  it 's  no  calling.   But  here  comes  Bonlt. 

Re-enter  Boult,  with  the  Pibatbs  and  Marina. 

BouU.  Come  your  ways,  my  masters.  Yon 
say  she  *s  a  virgin  ?  w 

i.  Pirate,  O,  air,  we  donbt  it  not. 

Bwdt,  Master,  I  have  gone  through  for  this 
piece,  you  see.  If  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I 
nave  lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd,  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ?  m 

BouU,  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clotiies.  Tnere  *s  no  further 
necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refus'd. 

Bawd,  What  *8  her  price,  Boult  f  m 

BouU,  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

Pand,  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  you 

shall  have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take 

her  in.  Instruct  her  what  she  nas  to  do,  that 

she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment.        m 

[Exeunt  Pandar  and  Pirates,] 

Bated,  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her, 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  her 
age.  with  warrant  of  her  virginity:  and  cry. 
**  He  that  will  give  most  shall  have  ner  first. '^ 
Such  a  maidenhead  were  no  cheap  thing,  if  men 
were  as  they  have  been.  Get  this  done  as  I 
command  you.  m 

Boult,  rerformance  shall  follow.  [Exit, 

Mar,  Alack  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so 
slow! 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;  or  that 

these  pirates. 
Not   enough    barbarous,    had   not   o'erboard 
thrown  me  fo 

For  to  seek  my  mother  I 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar,  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd,  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part 
in  vou.  n 

Mar,  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  light  into  my  hands,  where 
you  are  like  to  live. 

Mar,  The  more  mv  fault 
To  aoape  his  hands  wnere  I  was  like  to  die.     m 

Bawd,  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar,  No. 

Bawd.  Tes,  indeed  shall  you,  and  taste  gen- 
tlemen of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well; 
jrou  shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complex- 
ions. What  I  do  you  stop  your  ears  ?  ■• 

Mar,  Areyou  a  woman ? 

Bawd,  Wnat  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I 
be  not  a  woman  ? 

Mar,  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman,    m 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling.  I  think 
I  shall  have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
vou  're  a  youns:  f  oolisn  sapling,  and  must  be 
bow'd  as  I  would  have  you. 


Mar,  The  ^ods  defend  me !  • 

Bawd,  If  It  please  the  gods  to  defend  yon  ^7 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  yon,  mes  tbmA 
feed  you,  men  stir  yon  up.  Boult  *i  retan'd. 

[Re-€nt€T  BODLT.J 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  criad   her  throos^  lb 
market  ?  » 

BouU,  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  nunlMr 
of  her  hairs ;  I  have  drawn  her  pictnr*  vitk 
my  voice. 

Bawd,  And  I  prithee  tell  meu  how  dost  tte 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especiaQj  d 
the  younger  sort  ?  ^ 

BouU,  Faith,  they  listened  to  me  ai  tkc^ 
would  have  hearkened  to  their  father*a  tesu- 
ment.  There  was  a  Spaniard's  month  m 
wat'red,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  vcsx  i»- 
scnption.  >• 

Bawd,  We  shall  have  him  here  to-monw 
with  his  beet  ruff  on. 

BouU,  To>night,  to-ni^ht.  But,  miitras.  ^ 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  oowtn  i'  tU 
hams? 

Bawd,  Who,  Monsieur  Veroles  ?  ^ 

BouU,  Ay,  he ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  esper  tt 
the  proclamation:  but  he  made  a  groan  at  h, 
and  swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow.         ^ 

Bawd,  WelL  well ;  as  for  him^  he  bros^ 
his  disease  hither ;  here  he  does  but  repair  it 
I  know  he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  aeatttf 
his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult,  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  natioa  i 
traveller,  we   should    lodge  them  with  th» 


"^a 


)awd,  [To  Mar.]  Pray  you^  come  hithv 
awhile.  Yon  have  fortunes  coming  upon  jm. 
Mark  me :  you  must  seem  to  do  tmtt  xeaxnl^ 
which  you  commit  willing;  deqiise  proot 
where  you  have  most  gain.  To  weep  that  yoa 
live  as  ye  do  makes  pi^  in  your  loven  ;  mMm 
but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinioB,  aai 
that  opinion  a  mere  profit.  » 

Mar,  I  understand  vou  not. 

BouU.  O,  take  her  home,  misUo— ,  take  hff 
home.  These  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quench'^ 
with  some  present  practice.  t* 

[Bawd,]  Thou  say*st  true,  i*  faith,  so  tfc«7 
must ;  for  your  bride  goes  to  that  witH  slMaH 
which  is  her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

BouU.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  wA. 
But,  mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  tie 
joint,  —  HI 

Bawd.  Thou  mayst  out  a  morsel  off  tbr 
spit? 

BouU,  I  may  so. 

Bawd,  Who  should  deny  it  ?  Comek,  joug 
one.  I  like  the  manner  of  vour  garmento  w«Jl 

BouU.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  Dot  b* 
changM  yet.  m 

Bawd,  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  towa. 
Renort  what  a  sojourner  we  have ;  ytni  *1]  iom 
nothing  by  custom.  When  Nature  £r«ni^d  thii 
piece,  she  meant  thee  a  ^ood  turn ;  th«r«f«r« 
say  what  a  para|con  she  is,  and  thou  Kact  ih* 
harvest  out  of  thine  own  report,  (» 

Boult,  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shaU 
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iwt  so  awake  the  beds  of  eels  as  ray  riving  out 

het  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inomied.  1*11 

bring  home  some  to-night. 
Bawd.  Come  voiir  ways ;  follow  me.  tn 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters 
deep, 

Untied  I  stm  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 

DianSf  aid  my  purpose  ! 
Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana? 

Pruy  yon,  will  you  go  with  us  ?        [£xeunt.  t« 

[Scnn  m.  Tarsus.  AroominCUon^shouse,] 
Enttr  Olson  and  Diontza. 

Dim.   Why,  are  yon  foolish  f  Can  it  be  un- 
done? 

Ck.  0  Dionyva,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  son  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon  I 

DUm.  I  think 

Ton  'U  turn  a  child  asain. 

CU.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  q>acious 
world,  • 

I M  rive  it  to  undo  the  deed.   O  lady, 
Moeh  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o*  the  earth 
r  the  justice  of  compare  I    O  villain  Leonine  I 
Whom  thou  hast  poisoned  too.  lo 

If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  't  had  been  a  kind- 
ness 
Becoming  well  thy  fact.  What  canst  thou  say 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dicn,  That  she  is  dead.  Nurses  are  not  the 
fates. 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve.  » 

She  died  at  night ;  I  '11  say  so.   Who  can  cross 

rnleas  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 
And  for  an  nonest  attribute  cry  out 
She  died  by  foul  play. 

ae.  0,TOto.  WeU,  well,    i» 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Bo  like  this  worst. 

Bum.  Be  one  of  those  that  thinks 

The  petty  wrens  of  Tarsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.  I  do  shame 
To  thmk  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are,         m 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

CU,  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  addea, 
Thouffh  not  his  prime  consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  sources. 

Dion,  Be  it  so,  then. 

Vet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came 

Tmv  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  eone.        w 
She  diU  ^iiyi«w  my  child,  and  stood  oetween 
Her  and  her  fortunes.  None  would  look  on 

Bot  east  their  gazes  on  Marinade  face  ; 
Whilst  onra  was  blurted  at  and  held  a  Malkin 
Hot  worth  the  time  of  day.  It  piercM  me 
thorangh;  » 

And  though  yon  eaU  mv  course  unnatural. 
Ton  not  your  child  well  loving,  vet  I  find 
It  greets  me  as  an  enteiprise  ot  kindness 
Performed  to  your  sole  oauehter. 
CU.  Heavens  forgive  it  I 


Dton.   And  as  for  Pericles,  «o 

What  should  he  say  ?  We  wept  after  her  hearse. 
And  yet  we  mourn.  Her  monument 
Is  almost  finished,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  m  us  w 

At  whose  expense  't  is  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  dost,  with  thine  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  Ton  are  like  one  that  superstitiouslv 
Do  swear  to  the  gods  that  winter  kills  the 
flies:  M 

But  yet  I  know  you  'U  do  as  I  advise. 

[Exeunt.] 

[SCEKE  IV.] 

[Enter  GowBB,  btfore  the  monument  of  Marina 
at  Tarsus.] 

Gow.  Thus   time   we   waste,   and    longest 

leases  make  short ; 
Sail  seas  m  cockles,  have  an  wish  but  for  't ; 
Making,  to  take  your  imagination,  ^ 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  re^on. 
By  you  being  pardoned,  we  commit  no  crime  • 
To  use  one  language  in  each  several  clime 
Where  our  scenes  seems  to  live.  I  do  beseech 

you 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 

you. 
The  stages  of  our  story.   Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas,      » 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knip^ht. 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along.   Behind 
Is  left  to  govern  it,  you  bear  in  mind, 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late  u 

Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate. 
Well-sailing  ships  and  bounteous  winds  have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tarsus  —  think  his  pilot  thought ; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow 

on  — 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  a 

while ;  n 

Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 

[Dumb  Show.] 

Enter  Pericles,  cU  one  door^  with  all  his  train : 
Cleon  and  Dionyza,  at  the  other,  Cleon  shows 
Pericles  the  tomb;  whereat  Pericles  makes  la- 
mentation^ puts  on  sarkclothj  and  in  a  mighty 
passion  departs.  [Then  exeunt  Cleon  and 
iHonyza.] 

See  how  belief  may  suffer  bv  foul  show  1 
This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour'd,  3^ 

With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears 

o'ershower'd. 
Leaves  Tarsus  and  again  embarks.  He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs. 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.  He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears,        m 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.  Now  please  you  wit 
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The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  the  inscription  on  Marina*s 
monument,] 
**  The  fairest,  sweetest,  and  best  lies  here, 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year.  a 

She  was  of  Tyrus  the  Kin^s  daughter, 
On  whom  fool  death  hath  made  this  slaugh- 
ter. 
Marina  was  she  callM  ;  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetis,  being  proud,  swallowed  some  part  o* 

the  earth: 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  overflowed,  m 
Hath  Thetis'  birth-ohild  on  the  heayens  be- 
stowed; 
Wherefore  she  does,  and  swears  she'll  never 

stint, 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint/' 
No  visor  does  become  black  villainy 
So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery.  «b 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter  's  dead. 
And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 
B;^  Lady  Fortune ;  while  our  scene  must  play 
His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-arday 
In  her  unholy  service.  Patience,  then,  m 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mytilene.    [Exit. 

[ScBifE  V.  Mytilene.  A  street  h^ore  the  brothel,] 

Enter  [from  the  brothel]  two  Gentlemen. 

i.  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
2.  Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1,  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preaoh'd  there ! 
Did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  tning  ?  s 

2.  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses.  Shall 's  go  hear  the  vestals 
sing? 

1.  Gent.  I  'U  do  anything  now  that  is  virtu- 
ous ;  but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  for 
ever.  [Exeunt,  jo 

[Scene  YI.   The  same.    A  room  in  the  brothel.] 
Enter  Pandab,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the 
worth  of  her  she  had  ne'er  come  here.  t 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I  she 's  able  to 
freeze  thegod  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  gen- 
eration. We  must  either  get  her  ravished,  or 
be  rid  of  her.  When  she  should^  do  for  clients 
her  fitment,  and  do    me  the  kindness  of  our 

Erofession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reasons, 
er  master  reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees ;  that 
she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he 
should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her.  io 

Boult.  Faith.  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she  'U 
disfumish  us  ot  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  our 
swearers  mriests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness 
for  me !  u 

Bawd.  Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on 't 
but  by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the 
Lord  Lysimachus  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown, 
if  the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to 
customers.  » 


Enter  Ltsimachvs. 

Lys,  How  now !  How  a  dozen  of  vireiBitifli? 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bleas  your luRMwr! 

Boult,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  food 
health.  > 

Lys.  Toumay  so ;  't  is  the  betterfor  yaatkn 
your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  Hov 
now,  wholesome  iniquity  I  have  you  that  a  bus 
may  deal  withal,  and  defy  the  sm^^eon  7 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir^  if  she  vo«U 
—  but  there  never  came  her  Uke  mMytikites " 

Lvs.  If  she  'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  t^ 
wonldst  sav. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what 't  is  to  ht 
well  enough. 

Lys.   Well,  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  whitt  asi 
red,  yon  shall  see  a  rose  ;  ana  she  were  a  res' 
indeed,  if  she  had  but — 

Lys.  Whatj  prithee  ?  • 

Boult.  O,  sir^  I  can  be  modest.  [£xA.] 

Lys,  That  di^ifies  the  renown  of  a  M«i 
no  leas  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  mnaUr 
to  be  chaste. 

Bated,  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  tbr 
stalk  ;  never  plnck'd  yet,  I  can  aasare  yoo.  « 

[Re-enter  Boult  with  Ma&isa.] 

Is  she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys,  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  r^f- 
age  at  sea.   Wdl,  there 's  for  you.  Leave  na 

Bawd,  I  beseech  your  honour,  giyemeU^Tt 
a  word,  and  I  '11  have  done  presently.  • 

Lys,   I  beseech  yon,  do. 

Bawd,  [Aside  to  marina.]  First,  I  wooU 
have  you  note^  this  is  an  honourable  man. 

Mar,  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  miT 
worthily  note  him.  • 

Bawd,  Next,  he  's  the  governor  of  thisoovr 
try,  and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  yoo  ar* 
bound  to  him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  ii 
in  that,  I  know  not.  • 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  without  any  more  virrbMl 
fencing,  will  ^ou  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  lin* 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  tril 
thankfully  receive.  • 

Lys.  Ha'  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she  's  not  pac'd   yet ;  tm 

must  take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  yoar 

manage.  Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  ui 

her  together.  Gw  thy  ways.  ^ 

[Exeunt  Bated,  Pandar^  and  Bcdu] 

Lys.  Now,  pretiy  one,  how  long  have  yui 
been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lys.  Why,  I  cannot  name  't  but  I  shall  of* 
fend.  « 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  \x%A». 
Please  you  to  name  it. 

X|/s.  How  long  have  yon  been  of  tlits  yt^ 
f  ession  ? 

Mar.  E'er  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to 't  so  young  ?  Were  y»« 
a  gamester  at  five  or  at  seven  ?  n 
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Mar,  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lyt,  Whj,  the  house  yon  dwell  in  proclaims 
DQ  to  he  a  creature  of  sale.  m 

Mar,  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place 
f  inch  resort,  and  will  come  into  ^t  ?  I  near 
ly  Ton  are  ot  honourable  parts,  and  are  the 
^rernor  of  this  place.  m 

I^.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
lAtoyonwho  lam? 

Mar,  Who  is  my  principal?  ti 

Lju,  Why,  your  herb-woman  j  she  that  sets 
Mis  and  roots  of  shame  and  imquity.  O,  tou 
ave  heard  something  of  my  power,  ana  so 
Und  aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I 
•mtett  to  thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall 
lot  eee  thee,  or  else  look  friendly  upon  thee, 
^e,  bring  me  to  some  private  place,  come, 

Mar,  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it 

now; 
f  pat  upon  yon,  make  the  judgement  good 
rhat  tfaeo^t  you  worthy  of  it.  toi 

lyi.  How  'a  this  ?  how 's  this  ?  Some  more ; 

be  sage. 
Mar,  For  me, 

fluitam  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  for- 
tune 
lafe  plaoM    me  in  this  sty,  where,  since  I 


)iiet8es  hare  been  sold  dearer  than  ph3rBic,  los 
\  that  the  gods 

Vcold  set  me  free  from  this  unhallowed  place, 
rhooffh  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bira 
iiiat  flies  i*  the  purer  air  1 

lys.  I  did  not  think 

laoQ  oouldst   have    spoke    so   well  ;     ne'er 
dream 'd  thou  coufdst.  no 

ud  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
IBT  speech  had  altered  it.  Hold,  here 's  gold 
J       for  thee. 

^«r»eTer  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest, 
bd  the  gods  strenjrthen  thee ! 

Mar,  Tne  good  gods  preserve  you  I 

^<.  Formej  be  yon  though  ten  no 

rhat  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
Jbe  T«ry  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely, 
w  thee  well.  Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
^bt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hwi,  here 's  more  gold  for  thee.  iio 

^cono  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
w  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness  !  If  thou  dost 
uar  from  me,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

[Berenter  Boult.] 

Bonk,  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for 
l».  Its 

hf$.  A  vaunt,  thou  damned  doorkeeper ! 
Mmr  house,  but  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop 

r      ^^ 

*onld  sink  and  overwhelm  you.  Away !       «« 

[Exit.] 

BouU,  How 's  this  ?  We  must  take  another 

«w»e  wiUi    you.    If  your  peevish  chastity, 

^h  is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest 

mmtry  under  tha  cope,  shall  undo  a  whole 

Mwbold,  let  me  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel. 

i»m«  your  ways.  »»< 


Mar,  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BouU,  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken 
off,  or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it. 
Come  your  wajrs.  We  ^11  have  no  more  gentle- 
men driven  away.   Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd,   How  now  I  what 's  the  matter  ?      im 

BotUt.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress ;  she  has 
here  spoken  holy  words  to  the  Lord  Ljrsima- 
chus. 

Bated,   O  abominable ! 

BouU,  He  makes  our  profession  as  it  were 
to  stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods.  i4» 

Bawd,  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever  I 

Boult,  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  ^e  sent  him  away  as 
cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too.    i4f> 

Bawd,  Boult,  take  her  away;  use  her  at 
thy  pleasure.  Crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity, 
and  make  the  rest  malleable. 

Boult,  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of 
ground  than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar,  Hark,  hark,  you  gods  I^  im 

Bawd,  She  conjures;  away  with  her !  Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors  I  Marry, 
hang  you!  She's  bom  to  undo  us.  Will  you 
not  go  the  way  of  women-kind  ?  Marry,  come 
up,  my  dish  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and 
bays  I  [Exit.]  »« 

Boult,  Come,  mistress ;  come  your  ways  with 
me. 

Mar,  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Boult,  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold 
so  dear.  i« 

Mar.  Prithee,  tell  me  one  thin^  first. 

Boult,  Come  now,  your  one  thmg. 

Mar,  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to 
be? 

Boult,  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my 

master,  or  rather,  my  mistress.  ito 

^  Mar,  Neither  of  tnese  are  so  bad  as  thou  art. 

Since  they  du  better  thee  in  their  conunand. 

Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained 'st 

fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change. 
Thou  art  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every     itb 
Coistrel  that  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib. 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  every  rogue 
Thy  ear  is  liable  ;  thy  food  is  such 
As  nath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs.    »« 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Go  to 
the  wars,  would  you,  where  a  man  may  serve 
seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not 
money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden 
one? 

Mar,  Do    an3rthing   but   this   thou    doest. 
Empty  w 

Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth  ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  han^pan. 
Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this  ; 
For  what  thou  professest,  a  baboon,  could  he 

si>eak, 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear.  O,  that  the  gods 
Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  place  I      »»» 
Here,  here 's  gold  for  thee. 
If  that  thy  master  would  gain  by  me, 
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Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew.  and  dance, 
With  other  virtnes,  wmoh  I  'U  keep  from  boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach.         im 
I  donbt  not  bat  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  manr  scholars. 

Bottlt.  But  can  yon  teach  all  this  yon  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home 
agrain,  ««> 

And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Botdt.  WeU,  I  wOl  see  what  I  can  do  for 
thee.  If  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.   But  amongst  honest  women.  «» 

Bouli.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little 
amongst  them.  But  since  mv  master  and  mis- 
tresshath  bought  yon,  there  s  no  going  but  by 
their  consent.  Therefore  I  will  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  your  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough.  Come, 
I  *11  do  for  thee  what  I  can;  come  your  ways.  <» 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

Enter  Qowbb. 

Oow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and 

chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs;  and  with  her  neeld 

composes  s 

Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 

berry, 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses. 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry. 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race, 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain  lo 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.  Here  we  her  place ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  agam, 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.   W'e  there  him 

lost; 
Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arrivM 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  and  on  this 

coast  u 

Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.  The  city  striv'd 
QfM  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep;  from 

whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies, 
ms  banners  sable,  trinmi'd  with  rich  expense; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies,      to 
In  your  siipposing  once  more  put  your  sight. 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  his  bark. 
Where  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might, 
Shall  be  discovered.   Please  you,  sit  and  hark. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  I.  On  board  Pericles'  ship,  (ff  Myti- 
Une.  A  close  pavilion  on  deckj  vnth  a  curtain 
b^ore  it:  Pericles  within  itj  reclined  on  a 
couch.  A  barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian  vessel.] 

Enter  two  Sailors  [one  belonging  to  the  2Wan 
vessel,  the  other  to  the  barge] ;  to  them  Heu- 

CANU8. 

[Tyr.]  Sail.  [To  the  Sailor  of  Mytilene.]  Where 
is  Lord  Helicanus  ?  He  can  resolve  you. 


O,  here  he  is. 

Sir,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mytilene, 
And  in  it  is  Lysimacnns  the  governor, 
Wko  craves  to  come  aboard.   What  ii  jooi 
will? 
Hel,  That  he  have  his.  Call  up  some  poit 

men. 
[Tyr.]  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen  I  mylordcalk 

Enter  two  or  three  Gektijocek. 

1.  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call? 
Hd.  Gentlemen,  there's  some  of  wosthitH^ 
come  aboara; 
I  pray,  greet  him  fairly. 

[The  Gentlemen  and  thttwoSom 
descend,  and  go  on  hood  i 
barge.] 

Enter  Ltsxmaohub  [and  Lobds  ;  wish  tk  09 
tlemen  and  the  two  Sailors]. 

[Tyr.  SaU.]  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  votU, 
Resolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir  !   The  gods  pran 
you  I 

Hel.  And  you,  sir.  to  outlive  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  v^ 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptiiiw*iti 

umphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  vou  are. 

Hel.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  1  am  the  governor  of  this  place foal 
before. 

Hel.  Sir. 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  Kmg ; 
A  man  who  for  this  three  months  batli  ■ 

8X>oken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemp^ 
ture? 

Hel.  'T  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat 
But  the  main  grief  springs  from  the  los 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him  ? 

Hel.   You  may ; 
But  bootless  is  your  sight.   He  will  not  fpM 
To  any. 

[Z^«.]  Yet  let  me  obtain  my  wiah. 

[HelA  Behold    him,     [Pertdes    discovtn 
This  was  a  goodly  person 
Till  the  disaster  t£at,  one  mortal  night, 
Drove  him  to  this.  j 

Lys.  Sir  king,  all  hail  I   The  gods  preM 
you! 
Hail,  royal  sir  I 

Hel.  It  is  in  vain;    he  will  not  speak 
you. 

7.  Lord.  Sir, 
We  have  a  maid  in  Mvtilene,  I  dorst  wagvr 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'T  is  well  bethoD)^ 

She  questionless  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  idlnre^ 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deaf  en  *d  pa 
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Vhich  oow  are  midway  stoppM. 

tie  it  all  happy  as  the  fairest  of  all, 

Lnd.  [withl  her  fellow  maids,  [vaij  now  upon    m 

lie  leafy  welter  that  abuts  against 

'he  ialand*8  side. 

[Whispers  a  Lord ^  who  goes  q^ in 
the  barge  qf  Lysimachus.] 
Ud.  Sure,  all  ^s  effectless ;  yet  nothing:  we '11 

OfUt 

lut  bears  recovery's  name.  Bat,  since  yonr 

kindness 
Te  have  stretoh'd  thus  far,  let  us  beseech 

Ton  M 

liat  tor  oar  gold  we  ma^  provision  have, 
Hierein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 
ttt  veory  for  the  staleness. 
Iff.  O,  sir,  a  courtesy 

ftuch  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
nr  eTwy  graft  wonld  send  a  caterpillar,         «> 
nd  10  tnmot  our  province.   Yet  once  more 
«t  me  entreat  to  Know  at  large  the  cause 
f  roar  king's  sorrow. 

Jad.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recoimt  it  to  you. 

Dt,  lee,  I  am  prevented. 

^etnier,  from  the  barge^  Lord,  with  Mabd; A, 
and  a  young  Lady.] 

ij».  O,  here 's 

w  lady   that    I   sent  for.     Welcome,    fair 
one  I  6s 

Is 't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 
He/.  She  'a  a  gallant  lady. 

Uf*.  She's    such  a  one,  that,  were  I  well 

aamr'd 
Bne  of  a  gentle  kind  and  noble  stock, 
d  vish  no  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely 

wed. 
v  one,  all  fircx>dnees  that  consists  in  bounty  to 
pect  ev^i  here,  where  is  a  kin^lv  patient, 
tkat  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  teat 
> drawiiim  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
iy  Mcred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
I  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Ifar.  Sir,  I  will  use  w 

r  ntmost  skill  in  his  recovery, 
mded 

at  none  but  I  and  my  companion  maid 
ttnffered  to  oome  near  him. 
^.  Come,  let  us  leave  her  ; 

a  the  gods  make  her  prosperous !  m 

[Marina  sings, 

ts,  Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

or.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

'or,  HaiL,  sir  I  my  lord,  lend  ear. 
V.  Hum,  ha  I  [Pushing  her  back.] 

iar,  I  am  a  maid,  u 

lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
t  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet.  She 

speaks, 
lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
^t  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
nigh    way-ward    fortune   did    malign    my 
state^  M 

derivation  was  from  ancestors 
o  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings ; 
'  time  hotli  rooted  out  my  parentage, 


And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 

Bound  me  in  servitude.    [Aside.]  I  will  de- 
sist ;  M 

But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 

And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  **  Go  not  till  he 
speak." 
Per.  My  fortunes — parentage  —  good   par- 
entage— 

To  equal  mine !  Was  it  not  thus  ?  What  say 
you? 
Mar.   I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my 
parentage.  loo 

You  would  not  ao  me  violence. 
Per.   I  do  think  so.   Pray  you,  turn  your  eyes 
upon  me. 

You  are  like  something  that  —  What  country- 
woman? 

Here  of  these  shores  ? 
Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores ; 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am     »» 

No  other  than  I  appear. 
Per.  1  am  grreat  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 
weeping. 

My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a 
one 

My  daughter  might  have    been.  My  queen's 
square  brows ; 

Her     stature     to     an     inch;     as     wand-like 
straight;  ^  no 

As  silver-voic'd :  her  eyes  as  jewel-like 

And  cas'd  as  richly  ;  in  pace  another  Juno ; 

Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes 
them  hungry, 

The  more  she  gives  them  speech.  Where  do 
you  live  ? 
Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger.  From  the 
deck  110 

You  may  discern  the  place. 
Per,  Where  were  vou  bred  ? 

And    how   achiev'd   you    these  endowments, 
which 

You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ? 
Mar.  If  I  should  tell  my  history,  it  would 
seem 

Like  lies  disdain'd  in  the  reporting. 
Per,  Pnthee,  speak. 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee ;  for  thou 
look'st  ui 

Modest  as  Justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 

For  the  crown'd  Truth  to  dwell  in.   1  will  be- 
lieve thee, 

And  make  [my]  senses  credit  thy  relation 

To  points  that  seem  impassible  ;  for  thou  look'st 

Like  one  I    lov'd    indeed.    What  were  thy 
friends?  J«o 

Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back  — 

Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee  —  that  thou 
cam'st 

From  good  descending  ? 
Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.  I  thiuk  thou 
said'st  ^   ^    i» 

Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury. 

And    that   thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might 
equal  mine. 

If  both  were  opened. 
Mar.  Some  such  thing 
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I  gaid,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per,  Tell  thy  story  ;  i« 

If  thine  considered  proTe  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Haye  suffered  like  a  girl.  Yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience  gazing  on  kings*  graves,  and 

smiling  ^^ 

Eictremity  out  of  act.  What  were  thy  friends  ? 

How  lost  thou  [them?]  Thy  name,  my  most 

kind  virgin  ?  ^  1*1 

Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee.   Come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per,  O,  I  am  mocked, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  l^e  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  I  *11  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I  'U  be  patient.        im 

Thou  little  know^st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  tjiyself  Marina. 

Mar,  The  name 
Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power,  iso 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How  I  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  called  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  me ; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per,  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse,  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
Motion?  Well;  si>eak  on.   Where  were  you 
bom?  "w 

And  wherefore  oall'd  Marina  ? 

Mar,  Gall'd  Marina 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per,  At  sea  I  What  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
Who  died  the  minute  I  was  bom,  i«o 

As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hatii  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a  little  I 

[Aside.]  This  is  the  rarest  cuream  that  e'er  dull 

sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal.  This  cannot  be ; 
My  daughter  's  buried.  Well,  where  were  you 
bred  ?  ta 

I'U  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your 

storyj 
And  never  mterrupt  you. 

Mar.  You  scorn.  Believe  me,  't  were  best  I 
did  give  o'er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.  Yet,  give  me  leave, 
How  came  vou  in  these  parts  ?  Wnere  were  you 
bred?  ^    ^  m 

Mar.  The  King  my  father  did  in  Tarsus  leave 
me; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  muraer  me ;  and  having  wooed 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to 
do  't,  ^  iw 

A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mytilene.  But,  good  sir, 
Whither  will  you  nave  me  ?  Why  do  yon  weep  ? 

It  may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impostor.  No,  good  faith  ; 


I  am  the  daughter  to  King  Pericles,  « 

If  good  King  jPericles  be. 

[Per.]  Ho,  Helicanua  I 

Hel.  Calls  my  lord? 

Per,  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  eoimi«lLr. 
Most  wise  in  general;  tell  me,  if  thoa  canst,  ^ 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel,  1  know  not;  bd 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mytilene 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys,  She  never  would  teU 

Her  parentajgre.   Being  demanded  that,        » 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per,  O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honoured  lir: 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  mc 
O'erbear  tne  shores  of  my  mortabty,  • 

And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.  0,  t^M 

hither. 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  be^ ; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Taxso. 
And  found  at  sea  again  I  O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  go<u  as  l»i 
As  thunder  threatens  us.  This  is  MariM.    ■ 
Wliat  was  thy  mother's  name?  Tell  ni^bat 

that. 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm 'd  enou^ 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  air,  1  pn: 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per,  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre ;  but  tell  me  b^ 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  as  in  the  rest  j^ 

said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect. 
The  heir  of  kingdoms  and  another  like 
To  Pericles  thy  father.  i 

Mar,   Is  it  no  more  to  be  yonr  daughter  t^ 
To  say  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa? 
Thaisa  was  mv  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per,  Now,  blessing  on  thee  I  Rise,  thos  ^ 

my  child.  * 

Give  me  fresh  garments.  Mine  own,  Helicssiw 

She  is  not  des^  at  Tarsus,  as  she  should  hn 

been. 
By  savage  Gleon.  She  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel,  and  justify  in  kne* 

ledge 
She  is  thy  very  princess.  Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sirj  't  is  the  governor  of  Myi;ilen«, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per,  I  embrace  you. 

Give  me  my  robes.  I  am  wild  in  my  beholiiuS 
O  heavens  bless  my  girll  But,   hai^,  w» 
music  ?  ^ 

Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  teU  him  I 

O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  deoH 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter.  But,  ^M 
music  ? 

Hel,  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None  I  ^    ^ 

The  music  of  the  spheres  I  List,  my  Mariiu. 

Lys,  It  is  not  good  to  cross  nim  ;    giv«  hil 
way. 

Per,  Rarest  sounds !  Do  ye  not  hear  ? 
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Ly«.  Mosic,  my  lord  ?  I  hear. 

Per,  Most  heayenljT  music  ! 
it  nips  me  onto  listening',  and  thick  slumber  tta 
iangs  upon  oiine  eyes.   Let  me  rest.    [Sleeps,] 

Lus,  A  pillow  for  his  head. 
)o,  leaTe  hmi  all.  Well,  my  companion  friends, 
[f  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
[  'U  weU  remember  you.  mo 

[Exeunt  all  but  Pericles,] 

r>iA2fA  [appears  to  Pericles  as  in  a  vision], 

Dia,  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus  ;  hie  thee 
thither, 

knd  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 

rhere,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  to- 
gether, 

^f  ore  the  people  all, 

iereal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thr  wife,    ub 

To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call 

Vnd  giTe  them  repetition  to  tne  life. 

)r  poform  my  bidding:,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe  ; 

[>o  It,  and  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 

Iwake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Disapp>ecars,]  sm 
Per,  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 

!  win  obey  thee.  Helicanus! 

Ue-eMer  HsucAiruB,   Lysimachxjs,  and  Ma- 

iUKA.] 

Eel.  Sir? 

Per,  Mt  purpose  was  for  Tarsus,  there  to 
strike 
Che  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
for  other  serrice  first.  Toward  Ephesus        «m 
ram  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I^U  tell  thee 

why. 
Tq  Ljftimatkus,]  Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon 

TOUT  shore, 
Lnd  give  yon  gold  for  such  provision 
\m  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lvs.  Sir,  «« 

l^tth  all  mv  heart ;  and,  when  you  come  ashore, 
have  anotner  suit. 

Per,  You  shall  nrevail, 

^*re  it  to  woo  my  daug:hter ;  lor  it  seems 
Ton  hare  been  noble  towards  her. 

Xy<.  Sir,  lend  me  your  arm. 

Per,  Come,  my  Marina.  [Exeunt,  w 

ScEVB  n.  Enter  CJower,  hifore  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.] 

Oom,  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
Thii,mv  last  boon,  give  me. 
For  sucn  kindness  mnst  relieve  me. 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose  * 

What  pageantry,  what  teats,  what  shows. 
What  minstrelsT,  and  pretty  din, 
'  The  regent  made  in  Myti]f  ne 
To  greet  the  King.  So  he  thrived. 
That  he  is  promird  to  be  wived  to 

To  fair  Marina,  but  in  no  wise 
Tin  he  had  done  his  sacrifice. 
As  Dian  bade  ;  whereto  being  bound, 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filled,  i* 

And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  will'd. 


At  Ephesus  the  temple  see, 

Our  king  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  doom.  [Exit,]  so 

[ScKKE  m.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ; 
Thaisa  standing  near  tne  altar ^  as  hian  priest- 
ess; a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side ;  Cbbi- 
MON  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Ephesus  attend- 
ing. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  train:  Ltrimachus, 
Helicaiojs,  Marina,  and  a  Lady.] 

Per,   Hail,  Dian  I  to  perform  thy  just  com- 
mand, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  King  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  myoountry,  did  wed 
At  Pentapolis  the  fair  lliaisa. 
At  sea   in   childbed   died   she,  but  brought 
forth  » 

A  maid-child  callM  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess, 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.  She  at  Tarsus 
Was   nurs'd   with    Oeon;    who   at  fourteen 

years 
He  sought  to  murder ;  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mytilene,  'gainst  whose  shore  lo 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard 

us. 
Where,  by  her  own  most  dear  remembrance, 

she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  I 

You  are^you  are  —  O  royal  Pericles  1    [Faints.] 

Per.  What  means  the  nun  ?  She  dies  I  Help, 
gentlemen  I  u 

Cer.  Noble  sir. 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
Tms  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Reverend  appearer,  no. 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer,   Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per,  'T  is  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady  ;  O,  she 's  but  ovei^ 
joy'd.  n 

Early  m  blustering  morn  this  lady  was 
Thrown  upon  this  shore.  I  op'd  the  coffin. 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recovered  her,  and 

plac'd  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ?  m 

Cer.    Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to 
my  house. 
Whither  I  invite  yon.  Look,  Thaisa  is 
Recovered, 

Thai.         O,  let  me  look  I 
H  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear,  m 

But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.  O,  my  lord. 
Are  you  not  Fericles  ?  Like  him  you  spiake, 
Like  him  you  are  I    Did  you  not  name  a  tem- 
pest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  ! 

Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead      ss 
And  drown'd. 

Per.  Lnmortal  Dian  I 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better. 
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When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  King  my  father  gave  jou  such  a  ring. 

[Shows  a  ring.] 

Per.    This,  this.  No  more,  you  gods  I    Your 

present  kindness  «o 

Makes  my  past  miseries  sports.    Yon  shall  do 

weD« 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt  and  no  more  be  seen.  O,  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom.      «s 
[Kneels  to  Thaisa.] 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here!  Flesh  of  thy 
flesh,  Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  called  Marina 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Blest,  and  mine  own ! 

Hel.   Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen  I 

Thai.  1  know  you  not. 

Per.   You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly 
from  Tyre,  «> 

I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  callM  the  man  ? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  ^  'T  was  Helioanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation  ! 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he.  » 

Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found. 
How  possibly  preservM^  and  who  to  thank, 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord  ;  this  man. 
Through  whom  the  gods  have   shown   tneir 
power ;  that  can  w 

Prom  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir. 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.  Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  nouse,     « 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with 

her, 
How  she  came  placM^  here  in  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 


Per.  Pure  Dian,  bless  thee  for  thy  visioii !  I 
Will  offer  night-oblations  to  thee.  Thain.       *• 
Thisprince,  tnefair^betrothed  of  vonrdauguter. 
ShalTmarry  her  at  Pentapolis.   And  now, 
This  ornament 

Makes  me  look  dismal  will  I  clip  to  fonn: 
And    what    this    fourteen    yean     no    tmmer 
touchM,  -^ 

Tograx^  thy  marriage-dav,  I ^U  beautify. 

Thai.    Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  gocA 
credit,  sir. 
My  father 's  dead. 

J*€r.    Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  I    Yet 
there,  my  aueen, 
We  *11  celebrate  tneir  nuptials,  and  ourselves  • 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  dmy& 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyms  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stav 
To  hear  the  rest  untold.  Sir,  lead 's  ui«  way. 

[£xe»gmL 

[Enter  Gowkb.] 

Gow.  In  Antiochus  and  his  daughter  y^^ 

have  heard  •• 

Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  iust  reward. 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  dangnter,  seen. 
Although  assailed  with  fortune  fieree  and  ke». 
Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  bla»i. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown*d  with  joy  ct 

last.  M 

In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty. 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  weajrs. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame    • 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and   hotMrar'i 

name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn. 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bnra  ; 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To   punish    them ;    although    not    doae^    hoi 

meant. 
So,  on  your  patience  evermore  attendii^. 
New  joy  wait  on  you  I  Here  our  playhjM  eu^ 

ing.  l£rii.] 


CYMBELINE 

CTMBBLJys  fint  appeared  in  print  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  pre- 
101U  attempt  at  pablioadon.  The  text,  which  presents  many  difBcnlties,  has  been  edited  on  the 
aais  of  this  original,  with  the  assistance,  as  nsnal,  of  the  results  of  later  editors. 

For  the  date  of  production  the  later  limit  is  the  death  in  1611  of  Simon  Forman,  who  records 
I  his  ^  Booke  of  Plaiea  **  a  performance  of  Cymbeline  witnessed  by  him.  The  entry  is  undated, 
ut  the  records  of  performances  of  Winter's  Telle  and  Macbeth^  between  which  it  occurs,  belong 
i5SpeetiTely  to  May  15,  1611,  and  April  20, 1610.  The  metrical  tests  point  to  the  years  1609- 
611,  and  we  may  with  some  assurance  reg^ard  1610  as  coming  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  oom- 
osition. 

Of  snthentio  history  in  Cifmbeline  there  is  very  little  beyond  the  fact  of  the  existence,  about 
3£  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  of  a  British  king,  Cnnobelinus.  The  pseudo-historical  element 
hakespeare  deriyed  from  Holinshed,  whose  narratiye  is  here  chiefly  legendary.  The  Chronicle 
pprosents  Cymbeline  as  having  been  brought  up  in  Rome  and  knighted  by  Augustus  Ceesar,  and 
I  the  father  of  two  sons,  Quiderius  and  Anriragus.  Conflicting  stories  are  reported  about  the 
ayment  of  tribute  to  Rome,  but  Holinshed  puts  stress  on  the  friendship  existing  between  Cym- 
eline  and  the  Emperor,  and  makes  the  refusal  of  tribute  come  from  Guiderius  after  his  father's 
tath.  The  references  to  previous  conflicts  between  Rome  and  Britain  are  derived  from  the 
hronide.  The  account  of  the  battle  in  the  fifth  act,  and  of  the  saving  of  the  day  by  Belarius 
nd  the  two  princes,  is  based  on  Holinshed's  story  of  a  fight  between  the  Danes  and  the  Scots, 
I  which  the  fleeing  Scots  were  rallied  in  a  lane  by  a  husbandman  and  his  two  sons. 

Th«  romantic  element  in  the  plot  belongs  to  a  very  widely  diffused  type  of  story.  It  is  found 
tpeatedly  in  French  romance  and  duama,  and  occurs  also  in  Italian,  Qerman,  Scandinavian, 
keUo,  and  other  literatures.  In  most  versions  there  persist  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
riger,  the  repulse  of  the  villain,  the  deceptive  tokens,  the  attempt  of  the  husband  or  lover  to 
vttish  the  supposed  infidelity  by  death,  the  wandering^  of  the  heroine  in  disguise,  the  final  recon- 
Siation,  and  the  confession  of  the  villain.  Shakespeare's  version  approaches  most  closely  that 
i  Booeaeeio  in  the  ninth  novel  of  the  second  day  of  the  Decameron,  which  he  may  have  known 
I  a  lost  English  translation  or  in  one  of  the  current  French  editions.  The  English  version  which 
ppears  in  Westward  for  Smelts  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  printed  before  1620 ;  and  its 
■thar  may  himself  have  been  indebted  to  Shakespeare,  or  both  may  have  borrowed  from  an 
^lish  source  now  lost. 

A  number  of  subsidiary  sources  have  been  suggested.  The  early  anonymous  play  of  The  Rare 
triunqAs  of  Love  and  Fortune  (printed  1589)  has  resemblances  to  our  play,  especially  in  the 
Be*  oi  Lnogen,  Posthumus,  Cloten,  and  Belarius,  and  the  heroine  is  named  Fidelia.  The  rela- 
lon  of  the  Queen  to  her  son  and  Imogen  recalls  the  familiar  stepmother  motive  of  Germanic 
■ik-lore,  and,  with  the  episode  in  the  cave,  more  specifically  the  fairy-tale  of  Little  Snow-white, 
hit  from  whatever  sources  Shakespeare  drew  these  various  details,  the  interweaving  and  the  at- 
mosphere are  his  own,  and  all  the  wealth  of  poetry  and  characterization  which  gives  the  drama 
hi  charm. 

If  Perides  be  set  aside  as  primarily  a  dramatized  tale  of  adventure,  Cymbeline  is  the  first  of 
bat  gronp  of  so-called  **  dramatic  romances  '*  with  which  Shakespeare  closed  his  career.  The 
Sfficnlty  of  fixing  a  certain  chronology  prevents  us  from  stating  with  assurance  the  relation  of 
lieei>  plays  to  the  somewhat  similar  group  produced  about  the  same  time  by  Beaumont  and 
Hetehsr  ;  but  a  dose  relation  between  the  present  play  and  the  Philaster  of  these  authors  is  be- 
iMwl  qneation,  the  balance  of  evidence  favoring  the  younger  authors  as  inventors  of  the  type. 

Doabt  has  been  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  several  passages  in  the  play,  especially  the  vision 
i  Poethamos  in  v.  iv.  The  device  itself  is  paralleled  by  the  spectacidar  elements  in  The  Tem- 
¥ist  and  Winter*s  Tale  ;  but  the  inferior  quality  of  such  verses  as  30-92  lends  color  to  the  belief 
hat  the  soene  was  at  least  expanded  by  another  hand  than  Shakespeare's. 


CYMBELINE 


[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


Ctmbslzhb,  king  of  Britain. 
Clotbn,  bou  to  the  Queen  by  %  fonner  husband. 
PosinvMUB  Lbomatus,  a  gentleman,  husband  to  Imogen. 
BnjLRius,  a  banished  lora  disguised  tmder  the  name  of 
Morgan. 

^ ,    (sons  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the 

Guropros,  J     ^^^^^  ^j  Polydore  and  Cadwal,  supposed 

Abvduous,  I     „na  to  Morgan. 

Philabio,  friend  to  Posthumus, 

Iachimo,  friend  to  Philario, 

Caius  Lucius,  general  of  the  Roman  forces. 

PiSAMio,  servant  to  Posthumus. 


Ck>RSKLiU0,  a  phvtician. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Two  British  Captains. 

A  Frenchman,  friend  to  Philario. 

Two  Lords  of  Cymbeline's  oourt. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  the  same. 

Two  Gaolers. 

QuBBN,  wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imooem,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  Qdm^ 

Hblbh,  a  lady  attending  on  Imogen. 


Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  a  Soothsayer,  a  Dutchman,  a  Spaniard,  Musicians,  OfBotts, 
Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

Apparitions. 


Scm:  Britain;  Rome.'] 


ACT   I 


Scene  I. 


[Britain.   The  garden  of  Cymbeline'' s 
palace.] 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

i.  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns. 
Our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  oonrtierB 
Still  seem  as  does  the  King. 
2.  Gent.  But  what 's  the  matter  ? 

i.  Gent.  His   daughter,  and   the  heir  of  's 
kingdom,  whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son  —  a  widow    * 
That  late  he  married  —  hath  referred  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy   gentleman.    She  's 

wedded. 
Her  husband  banished,  she  imprisoned  ;  all 
Is  outward  sorrow  ;  though  I  think  the  King 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 
2.  Gent.  None  but  the  King  ? 

7.  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her  too ;  so  is  the 
Queen,  " 

That  most  desir'd  the  match :  but  not  a  cour- 
tier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  King's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 
2.  Gent.  ^  And  why  so  ? 

1.  Gent.   He  that  hath  miss'd  the  Princess  is 
a  thing  is 

Too  bad  for  bad  report;  and  he  that  hath 

her  — 
I  mean,  that  married  her,  alack,  good  man  I 
And  therefore  banish' d  —  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth  so 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something 

failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.  I  do  not  think 


So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 
2.  Gent.  Ton  speak  him  f&r. 

/.  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  \m 

self. 

Crush  him  together  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  aidy. 

2.  Gent.  What 's  his  name  and  bii^ 

i.  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root.  ^ 

father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  gain  his  hono^ 
Against  tlie  Romans  with  Cassibeliui, 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glorv  and  admir'd  suecew. 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition  Leonatus  ; 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  qneBtm 
Two  other  sons,  who  in  the  wars  o'  the  tinit 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand  ;  for  vhi 

their  father. 
Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sumTT 
That  he  cjuit  being,  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman  our  theme,  deoeasM 
As   he  was  bom.  The    King   he    uUua 

^  babe 
To  his  protection,  calls  him  Posthimuis  L(^ 

tns, 

Breeds  him  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chAnb 
Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  hia  timt- 
Could  make  him  the  receiver   of  ;  which 

took. 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  ministered. 
And  in  's  spring  became  a  hax^est ;  lir'^ 

court  — 
Which  rare  it  is  to  do  —  most    praia'd,  i^ 

lov'd, 
A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  OAore  mst^ 
A  glass  that  feated  theio^  and  to  the  gintTH 
A  child   that   guided   dotarSft ;     to    iii<»  I 

tress, 
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For  whom  he  now  is  buush'd,  —  her  own  price 
Prockims  how    she    esteemed    him    and  his 

virtue ; 
By  her  election  mav  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  ne  is. 

2.  Gent,  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.  But,  pray  you,  tell 
me,  »» 

h  lihe  sole  child  to  the  King  ? 

;.  Geta,  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  —  if  this  be  worth  your  hear> 

i°ir* 

Mark  it  —  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
Tthe  swathing^othes  the  other,  from  their 

nursery 
Were  stolen,  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in 
knowledge  ^ 

Which  way  they  went. 
2.  Gtnt.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

/.  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 
2.  Gent.  That  a  king^s  children  should  be  so 
conveyed, 
So  Abckiv  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow. 
That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1.  Gent.  Howsoever  't  is  strange.  « 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugu'a  at, 
Yet  ii  it  true,  sir. 

2.  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

/.  Gent.  We  must  forbear;  here  comes  the 
gentleman, 
Hm  Queen,  and  Frincess.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Que«ti.   No,  be  assur'd  you  shall  not  find  me, 
daughter,  to 

After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Bnl-ey'd  unto  you.  You  're  mv  prisoner,  but 
four  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
that  lock  up  your  restraint.   For  you,  Posthu- 
mus, 
y>  soon  as  I  can  win  the  ofiFended  King,  n 

I  will  be  known  jour  advocate.  Marry,  yet 
He  fire  of  rage  is  in  him,  and  H  were  grood 
foa  leanM  unto  his  sentence  with  what  pa- 
tience 
four  wisdom  may  inform  vou. 
Pott.  Please  your  Highness, 

will  from  hence  to-day. 

^uMn.  Ton  know  the  peril. 

If  feteh  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying       n 
!li«  pangs  of    barred  affections,  though   the 

King 
lath  ohargM  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[Exit. 
Imo.  O 

){Hwsnbling  courtesy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
^  tickle  where  she  wounds  I  My  dearest  hus- 
band, u 
■otnething  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  no- 
thing— 
Jways  r€«erv'd  my  holyduty— what 
Bi  rage  can  do  on  me.    You  must  be  gone ; 
ind  I  ahall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
ff  ai^ry  eyes,  not  comforted  to  live,  m 
(at  that  tBere  is  this  jewel  in  the  world 
W  I  mfty  see  again. 
Post.                         My  queen !  my  mistress ! 


0  lady,  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 

Than  doth  become  a  man.  I  will  remain  m 
The  lo^al'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario  s, 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter ;  thither  write,  my  oueen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  woroB  you 
send,  100 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Reenter  Queen. 

(^ueen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you. 

If  tne  King  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure.    [Aside.]    Yet 

I  'U  move  him 
To  walk  this  way.  I  never  do  him  wrong 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ;    106 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit.] 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.  Adieu  I 

Imo.  Nay,  stav  a  little  ; 
Were  you  but  rioing  forth  to  air  yourself,      no 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's.  Take  it,  neart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Im(^en  is  dead. 

Post.  How,  how  I  another  ? 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have,       "» 
And  cere  up  mv  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  I   [Putting  on  the  ring.] 

Remain,  remain  thou  here 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on.  And,  sweetest, 

fairest. 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles  130 

1  still  win  of  you :  for  my  sake  wear  this. 
It  is  a  manacle  01  love ;  I  'U  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  upon  her  arm.] 
Imo.  O  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbbline  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  King  I 

Cym.  Thou   basest   thing,    avoid!    Hence, 
from  my  sight !  w 

If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest.  Away  I 
Thou  'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court  I 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  i^o 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cpm.  O  disloyal  thing, 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth,  thou  heap'st 
A  year's  age  on  me. 

Imo.  I  beseech  youj  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation. 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath;  a  touch  more 
rare  i3« 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace?  obedience? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way, 
past  grace. 
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Cym,  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of 
my  queen  I 

Imo,  O  blest,  that  I  might  not  I  I  chose  an 
eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  pnttock.  im 

Cym,  Thou  took'st  a  beggar ;  wouldat  haye 
made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Into*         ^  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym,  0  thou  vile  one  I 

Imo,  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow,  and  he  is      itf 
A  man  worth  anv  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  ne  pays. 

Cym,  What,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir ;  heaven  restore  me  I  Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd*s  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son ! 

Re-enter  Queek. 

Cym,  Thou  foolish  thing ! 

—  Tliey  were  again  together ;  you  have  done  lu 
Not  after  our  oonmiand.  Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen,  Beseech  your  patience.  Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace !  Sweet  sovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some 
comfort  iM 

Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blgnd  a  day ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly ! 

[Exeunt  [Cymbeline  and  Lords]. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie !  you  must  give  way^ 

Here  is  your  servant.  How  now,  sir!  What 
news?  i» 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  ^  Ha  I 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  master  rather  pj^y^  than  fought 
And  had  no  help  of  anger.  They  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on  't. 

Imo.  Your  son's    my  father's    friend;    he 
takes  his  part  tes 

To  draw  upon  an  exile.  O  brave  sir  I 
I  would  thejr  were  in  Af ric  both  together ; 
Msrself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The   goer-back.    Why  came  you    from   your 
master? 

Pis.  On  his  command.   He  would  not  suffer 
me  iw 

To  bring  him  to  the  haven ;  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to. 
When  't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant.   I  dare  lay  mine  honour 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness,  its 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half -hour  hence. 


I  pray  you,  speak  with  me :  yon  shall  at  ban 

Qo  see  my  lord  aboard.  For  this  time  letir 

me.  [£zrut 

Scene  [LI.   The  same.  A  public  pUta.] 
Enter  Cixxtsn  and  two  Lo&ds. 

1.  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  aliift  i 
shirt ;  the  violence  of  action  hath  made  p« 
reek  as  a  sacrifice.  Where  air  comes  oat,  li: 
comes  in ;  there  *8  none  abroad  so  wkol«am 
as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody«  then  to  shift 
it.   Have  I  hurt  him  ? 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.^  No,  faith ;  not  so  mvefa  ai 
his  patience.  ' 

1.  Lord.  Hurt  him  I  EUs  body  'a  a  pasihi* 
carcass,  if  he  be  not  hurt ;  it  is  a  thimif hfaif 
for  steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2.  Lord.  [Aside  ^  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  4 
went  o'  the  backside  the  town. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me.        * 
2.  Lord.   [Aside.'l  No ;  but  he  fled  forvarJ 
still,  toward  your  face. 

1.  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  enoi^t 
of  your  own ;  but  he  added  to  your  harift. 
gave  you  some  ground.  ^ 

2.  Lord.  [A8ide,\  As  many  inches  as  fs^ 
have  oceans.  Puppies  I 

Clo.  I  would  uiey  had  not  oome  betwea  % 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.]  So  would  I,  till  yon  W 
measur'd  how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  t^ 
ground.  * 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  f«&n 
and  refuse  me ! 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.]  If  it  be  a  sin  to  msk*  x 
true  election,  she  is  danm'd.  *^ 

1.  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beatut 
and  her  brain  go  not  together.  She  *s  a  fvA 
sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  vii 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.]  She  shines  not  upon  fook 
lest  the  reflection  should  hurt  her.  ' 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  to  my  chamber.  Would  tli*t« 
had  been  some  hurt  done  I 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.]  I  wisli  not  so  ;  unlees  h  W 
been  the  fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt* 

Clo.  You '11  go  with  us? 

1.  Lord.  I  'U  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Navjoome,  let 's  go  together. 

2.  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [£x?«t- 

Scene  [ILL.  A  room  in  Cymbeline'^s  paiocr.' 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pibanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  slvnt 
o'  the  haven. 
And  question'dst  every  sail.  If  he  should  vritt 
And  1  not  have  it,  't  were  a  paper  lost, 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.  What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 
Pis.  It  was  his  aueeiL,  his  qiir<« 

Imo.    Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief  ? 
Pis.  And  kiss'd  it.  madAic 

Imo.  Senseless  linen  !  happier  therem  thus  I 
And  that  was  all  ?  ] 

*^***      ,^       ,        No,  madam;  for  so  Jong 
As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  sar 
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)iBtuigrii2flh  him  from  others,  he  did  keep       10 
rbe  deck,  vith  gloye,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
tdll  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  's  mind 
!Qiild  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on, 
low  swift  his  ship. 

Imo,  Thou  shooldst  have  made  him 

i»  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left  u 

'0  after-eye  him. 

Pia.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo,  I  would  hare  broke  mine  eye-strings ; 

cracked  them,  but 
o  look  upon  him,  till  the  diminution 
H  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  mv  needle  ; 
Tsy,  foUowM  him,  till  he  had  melted,  from     m 
lie  smallnesB  of  a  gnat  to  air,  and  then 
Uve  tum'd  mine  eye  and  wept.  But,  good 

Pisanio, 
Chen  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pit.  Be  assured,  madam, 

iTich  his  next  vantage.  m 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
EuKt  pretty  things  to  say.   Ere  I  could  tell  him 
tow  I  would  thmk  on  him  at  certain  hours 
nch  thoughts  and  such,  or  I  could  make  him 


"he  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betrav 
Bne  interest  and  his  honour,  or  nave  charged 
him,  80 

It  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  mid- 
night, 
u  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
rive  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
itftwixt  two  ehanmng  words,  comes  in  my 
father  u 

Lod  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
l»kea  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Ladp.  The  Queen,  madam, 

litres  your  Highness^  company. 
ImQ,  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them 

dispatohM. 
will  attend  the  Queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.       m 

[Exeunt. 

ScBXB  [TV.    Borne,  PhUario's  house.] 

Imter  Phujirio,  Iachimo,  a  Fbekchman,  a 
Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 

iodL  Believe  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  in  Brit- 
ia.  He  was  then  of  a  crescent  note^  expected 
I  prove  so  worthy  as  since  he  hath  been  al- 
nrrd  the  name  of;  but  I  could  then  have 
tak^d  on  him  without  the  help  of  admiration. 
kMflrh  the  catalogue  of  hia  endowments  haa 
en  tabled  by  his  side  and  I  to  peruse  him  by 
tam*.  T 

Pki.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less 
Rra^'d  than  now  he  is  with  that  which  makes 
kft)  both  without  and  within. 

Frtneh.  I  have  seen  him  in  France.  We  had 
!«y  many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as 
rd  eves  as  he.  1^ 

lacJi  This  matter  of  manyin^  his  king's 
nijH^ter,  wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather 


by  her  value  than  his  own,  words  him,  I  doubt 
not^  a  great  deal  from  the  matter. 
French.  And  then  his  banishment.  u 

lach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those  that 
weep  this  lunentable  divorce  under  her  colours 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to 
fortify  her  judgement,  which  else  an  easy  bat- 
tery might  lajr  flat,  for  taking  a  bep;gar  with- 
out less  cji^uahty.  But  how  comes  it  he  is  to 
sojourn  with  you  ?  How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 
Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  to-  [se 
gether  ;  to  whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for 
no  less  than  my  life. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entei^ 
tained  amon^  you  as  suits  with  gentlemen 
of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  bis  quality,  [m 
—  I  beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  ^is 

?:entleman,  wnom  I  commend  to  you  as  a  noble 
riend  of  mine.  How  worthy  he  is  I  will  leave 
to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in 
his  own  hearing.  x 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Or- 
leans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay  and 


yetpay  still. 

French.  Sir,  vou 
I  was^  Srlad_  I  aid  atone  my  countryman  and 


French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness. 


you.  It  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been 
put  together  with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as  then 
each  bore,  upon  importance  of  so  slight  and 
trivial  a  nature.  m 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller  ;  rather  shunn'd  to  go  even  with  what 
I  heard  than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided 
by  others'  ex^riences :  but  upon  my  mended 
judgement  —  if  I  o£Pend  [not]  to  say  it  is  mended 
—  my  quarrel  was  not  altogether  slight.  «i 

French.  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitre- 
ment  of  swords,  and  by  such  two  that  would 
by  all  likelihood  have  confounded  one  the 
other,  or  have  fallen  both.  m 

lach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was 
the  difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think ;  't  was  a  contention 
in  public,  which  may,  without  contradiction, 
suffer  the  report.  It  was  much  like  an  argu- 
ment that  fell  out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  [m 
fell  in  praise  of  our  country-mistresses  ;  this 
gentleman  at  that  time  vouching  —  and  upon 
warrant  of  bloody  affirmation  —  his  to  be  more 
fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant,  qualified, 
and  leas  attemptable  than  any  the  rarest  of  our 
ladies  in  France.  m 

lach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living,  or  this 
gentleman's  opinion  by  this  worn  out. 

Post,  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my 
mind. 

lach,  Tou  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore 
ours  of  Italy.  n 

Post.  Being  so  far  provok'd  as  I  was  in 
France,  I  would  abate  ner  nothing,  though  I 
profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  nnend.       « 

lach.  As  fair  and  as  good  —  a  kind  of  hand- 
in-hand  comparison  —  m^d  been  something  too 
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fair  and  too  good  for  any  lady  in  Britain.  If 
she  -went  before  others  I  naye  seen,  as  that  dia- 
mond of  yours  oatlnstres  many  I  have  beheld, 
I  could  not  [but]  believe  she  excelled  niany. 
But  I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond 
that  is,  nor  you  the  lady.  si 

Post,  I  praisM  her  as  I  rated  her ;  so'do  I 
my  stone. 

lack.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enioys. 

I<ich,  Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is 
dead,  or  she 's  outpriz'd  by  a  trifle.  m 

Post.  Yon  are  mistaken.  The  one  may  be 
sold,  or  given,  or  if  there  were  wealth  enough 
for  the  purchase,  or  merit  for  the  gift;  the 
other  is  not  a  thixig  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift 
of  the  gods. 

lack.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  WhicH,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep.  « 

lack.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  out, 
you  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbour- 
ing ponds.  Your  ring  may  be  stolen  too ;  so 
your  brace  of  unprizable  estimations,  the  one  is 
but  frail  and  the  other  casual.  A  cunning  thief, 
or  a  that-wayniocomplish^d  courtier,  would  haz- 
ard the  winning  both  of  first  and  hist.  los 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accom- 
plished a  courtier  to  convince  the  honour  of  my 
mistress,  if,  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you 
term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing  doubt  you  have 
store  of  thieves  ;  notwithstanding,  i  fear  not 
myring.  w« 

jPAt.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy 
signior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me  ; 
we  are  familiar  at  first.  ^  ut 

lack.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation, 
I  should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress,  msJce 
her  go  back,  even  to  the  yielding,  had  1  admit- 
tance, and  opportunity  to  &iend. 

Post.  No,  no.  u7 

lach.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of 
my  estate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
overvalues  it  something.  But  I  make  my  wager 
rather  against  your  confidence  Uian  her  repu- 
tation ;  and,  to  bar  your  offence  herein  too, 
I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the 
world.  us 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abus'd  in  too  bold 
a  persuasion  ;  and  1  doubt  not  you  sustain  what 
you  're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

lach.  What's  that? 

Post.  A  repulse;  though  your  attempt,  as 
you  call  it,  deserve  more,  — a  punishment  too.  i» 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this ;  it  came  in 
too  suddenly.  Let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I 
pray  you,  be  better  acquainted. 

lach.  Would  I  had  put  my  estate  and  my 
neighbour's  on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have 
spoke  I 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to 
assail?  im 

lach.  Yours,  whom  in  constancy  you  think 
stands  so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand 
ducats  to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the 
court  where  your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advan- 
tage than  the  opportunity  of  a  second  confer- 


ence, and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that  honotr 
of  hers  which  you  imagine  so  reserv'd.  ^ 

Post.  I  will  wafe  against  your  gold.  ^M  t» 
it.  My  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  put 
of  it. 

lach.  You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  ww?. 
If  you  buy  ladies'  flesn  at  a^  million  a  drwa, 
you  cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting.  Batl>n 
you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear.  >« 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  toogw. 
you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lach.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speedies,  ni 
would  undergo  what  'a  spoken,  1  swear.        - 

Post.  Will  you  ?  I  shall  but  lend  my  al- 
mond tSiU.  your  return.  Let  there  be  coveaava 
drawn  between 's.  My  mistress  ezoecdi  is 
goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thifik* 
ln|^  I  dare  you  to  this  matoh  ;  here 'amy  liat 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay.  ^ 

lach.  By  the  ^ods,  it  is  one.  If  I  biiiw  jm 
no  sufficient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyNl  xht 
dearest  bodily  part  of  your  mistrem,  my  tes 
diousand  ducats  are  yours ;  so  is  your  Staaaai 
too.  If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  hoaocr 
as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this  yvar 
jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours ;  provided  I  m^ 
your  commendation  for  my  more  free  eattf- 
tainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions;  let  a 
have  articles  betwixt  us.  Only,  thus  far  t* 
shall  answer :  if  you  make  your  voyage  up^ 
her  and  give  me  directly  to  undeistauid  tvs 
have  prevail'd,  I  am  no  further  your  eoos?; 
she  is  not  worth  our  debate.  If  she  remain  for 
seduc'd,  you  not  making  it  appear  otiMnm. 
for  your  ill  oninion  and  the  assaiilt  yonki^K 
made  to  her  cnastity  you  shall  answer  m«  with 
your  sword.  r« 

lach.  Your  hand  ;  a  covenant.  We  will  bar* 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  oouna^  »»i 
straight  away  for  Britain,  lest  the  hu^ 
should  catoh  cold  and  starve.  I  will  feteli  ivr 
gold  and  have  our  two  wagers  recorded.         * 

Post.  Agreed. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  lackitf^, 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signiorlachimowillnot  fromtt,  Pn* 
let  us  follow  'em.  [Ex€**^ 

Scene   [V.  Britain.    A  room  in  CumbtUm'i 
palace.] 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  CoRKELnrs^ 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew 's  on    gtwad, 
gather  those  flowers ; 
Make  nasto.  Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 
1.  Lady.  I,  madtft. 

Queen.   Dispatch.  [Exeunt  Ladm. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  yon  brouglit  tboM 
drugs? 
Cor.  PUaseth  your  Highness,  ay.  Here  tiitT 
are,  madam.    [Prtsenting  a  amaUl  btx,] ' 
But  I  beseech  your  Grace,  without  offemw.  - 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask  —  wherefore  yoB 

have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisoaoni  eo»* 
pounds, 
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Vhich  are  the  moTera  of  a  lans^iishiiig  death, 
tot  though  slow,  deadly. 
Queen.  I  wondePidoctor,    10 

lioa  aak^st  me  aneh  a  questioii.  Have  I  not 

been 
hy  pnpil  long?  Hast  then  not  learn' d  me 

now 
o  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserre  ?  yea.  so 
hat  oar  great  king  himself  aoth  woo  me  oit 
(or  my  confections?    Having  thus  far  pro- 
ceeded, —  M 
nlees  thou  think'st  me  devilish  —  is  't  not 

meet 
hat  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in 
ther  conclusions  ?  I  will  try  the  forces 
f  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
Recount  not  worth  the  hanging,  —  but  none 
human —  ^ 

0  try  the  vigour  of  them  and  apply 
Da^ents  to  their  act,  and  by  them  gather 
bi«Lr  several  virtues  and  effects. 
Cur,  Your  Highness 

tall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your 

heart. 
MideK,  the  seeing^  these  effects  will  be  u 

Iith  noisome  ana  infectious. 
Quun,  O,  content  thee. 

EfUer  PiSANio. 

[tide.]  Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon 

him 
ill  I  first  work.   He 's  for  his  master, 
kd  enemy  to  my  son.  How  now,  Pisanio ! 
)etor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ;    30 
Jte  your  own  way. 

Ccr.  [Aside.]  I  do  suspect  you,  madam  ; 

It  you  shall  do  no  harm. 
l>«ren.        [To  Pisanio,]  Hark  thee,  a  word. 
Cor.   [Astae,]  I  do  not  like  her.  She  doth 

tbjak  she  has^ 
range  liag'ring  poisons.  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
kd  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with        » 
ilmg  at  such  damnM  nature.   Those  she  has 
ifl  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  a  while, 
lueh  first,  perchance,  she  '11  prove  on  cats  and 

dogs, 
wn  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 
'  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes,    m 
re  WLB  the  locking-up  the  spirits  a  time, 
be  more  fresh,  revivmg.  She  is  fool'd 
ith  a  mo0t  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
to  be  false  with  her. 

)ueen.  No  further  service,  doctor, 

dl  I  send  for  thee. 

Tor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  *» 

[Exit, 
iue^n.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?  Dost 

thon  think  in  time 
r  win  not  quench  and  let  instructions  enter 
ktire  folly  now  possesses  ?  Do  thou  work, 
len  thoo  shak  bring  me  word  she  loves  my 

tan, 
\  ti-n  ttiee  on  the  instant  thou  art  then         so 
great  na  is  thy  master,  — greater,  for 
i  fortunes  all  fie  speechless  and  his  name 
It  laat  fTAsp.   Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Ktinoa  where  he  is.  To  shift  his  being 


Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another,  " 

And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.   What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans. 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ?  [The  Queen  drops 

the  box :  Pisanto  takes  it  up.] 

Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy 

labour.  «t 

It  is  althing  I  made,  which  hath  the  King 
Five  times  redeemed  from  death.  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial.  Nay,  I  prithee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  eood  w 

That  I  mean  to  thee.  TeU  tnv  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her  ;  do '  t  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on,  but 

think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.   I  'U  move  the 

Xing  TO 

To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment  such 
As  thou  'It  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly. 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.   Call  my  women. 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pisanio, 

A  sly  and  constant  knave. 
Not  to  be  shak'd ;  the  agent  for  his  master    n 
And  tiie  remembrancer  of  her  to  hold 
The  hand-fast  to  her  lord.  I  have  given  him 

that 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet,  and  whicn  she  after,  m 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assnr'd 
To  taste  of  too. 

Re-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

So,  so ;  well  done,  well  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips^  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet.   Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies, 
Pis.  And  shall  do ;  w 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I  'U  choke  myself.  There 's  all  I  'U  do  for  you. 

[Exit. 

ScEKB  [VI.  The  same.  Another   room  in  the 
palace,] 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.   A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd;  — O,  that 

husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it  I  Had  I  been  thief-stolen,  » 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  I  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious.  Blessed  be  those. 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort.  Who  may  this  be  ? 

Fie  I 

Enter  Pisakio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome,  10 
Ck>mes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 
lach.  Change  yon,  madam  ? 
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The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety 
And  greets  your  Highness  dearly. 

[PresenU  a  l^er.] 

Jmo,  Thanks,  good  sir ; 

You  're  kindly  welcome. 

lack,  [Aside.]  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door 
most  rich  I  " 

If  she  be  fnmish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone,  the  Arabian  bird,  and  I 
Haye  lost  the  wager.  Boldness  be  my  f  nend  I 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot  I 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ;      m 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  (Beads^  "  —  He  is  one  of  the  noblest 
note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely 
tied.  Reflect  upon  him  accordingly,  as  yon 
value  your  trust  —  Leonatus."    « 

So  far  I  read  aloud  — 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warmM  by  the  rest — and  take  it  thank- 
fully. 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthv  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you,  and  shall  find  it  so     » 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

Icu:h,  Thanks,  fairest  lady. 

What,  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  nature  given  them 

eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  twinn'd  stones  w 
Upon  the  numbered  beach,  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lack.  It  cannot  be  i*  the  eye,  for  apes  and 

monkeys 

^Twizt  two  such  shes  would  chatter  this  way 

and  «o 

Contemn   with   mows   the  other;  nor  i*  the 

judgement. 
For  idiots  in  this  case  of  favour  would 
Be  wisely  definite  ;  nor  i'  the  appetite : 
Sluttery  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness,  tf 

Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

Ictch.  The  cloyed  will,  — 

That  satiate  yet  unsatisfiM  desire,  that  tub 
Both  filled  and  running,  —  ravening  first  the 

lamb. 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Thmsrapsyou?  Are  you  well?  «i 

lach.  Thanks,  madam  ;  well.  [To  Pisanio,] 
Beseech  you.  sir,  desire 
My  man's  abode  wnere  I  did  leave  him.  He 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  groing,  sir. 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit.  « 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord?  His  health, 
beseech  you  ? 

lack.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  disposM  to  mirth  ?  I  hope  he  is. 

lach.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger 
there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome.  He  is  oalVd         m 
The  Briton  reveller. 


Imo.  When  he  was  here, 

He  did  incline  to  sadness,  and  oft'^imes 
Not  knowing  why, 

/ocA.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  com|>anioii,  om 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it 

loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home.  He  fumaeee 
The  thick  sighs  from  him,  whiles  the  y& 

Briton  — 
Your  lord,  I  mean  —  laughs  from  *s  fretlaivk 

cries  **  O, 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man,  ^u 

knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is.  vea,  what  she  cannot  chotse 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  langniih  foe 
Assured  bondage  ?  " 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  sav  to  * 

lack.  Av,  madam,  with  his  eyes  in  Doodvi) 
laugnter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by  , 

And  hear  htm  mock   the  Frenchman.  Bd 

heavens  know. 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he.  I  ho|i 

Icu:h,  Not  he ;  but  yet  heaven^s  boostr  u 

wards  him  might  ^  I 

Be  used  more  thankfully.    In   himself.  '>! 

much ;  ^  J 

In   you  —  which   I  account  his — beyond  ^ 

talents. 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  boond 
To  pity  too. 

Imo,  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lach.  Two  creaturesheartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one.  af 

You  look  on  me ;  what  wreck  discern  y^  1 

me 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable  I   What. 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  h^ 
V  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  or. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answei* 
To  my  demands.  Wny  do  you  pity  me  f 

lack.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your —  But 
It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  ven^  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on  *t. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  kw 

Something  of  me,  or  what  eonoema  me:  prt 

you,  — 
Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hart»  »«* 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainti««i 
Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knoruv* 
The  remedy  4hen  bom  —  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lach.  Hadlth^efe« 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon;    this    hand.  v(bi 

touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  UM 

soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  whkk 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  «?*. 
Fixing  it  only  here ;  should  I,  damnM  th«o. 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stadn 
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liftt  mount  the   Capitol;   join   gripes   with 


bde  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  —  falsehood, 

as 
Fith  lahoor ;  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye 
tase  and  illnstrons  as  the  smoky  light 
lot  'b  fed  with  stinking  tallow  :  it  were  fit  uo 
Itat  aD  the  plagnes  of  bell  should  at  one  time 
iDcoQoter  such  revolt. 
/no.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

tas  forgot  Britain. 

laeL  And  himself.   Not  I, 

Mlin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
'be  beggary  of   his  change ;   but  't  is  your 

Races  »»* 

W  mm  my  mutest  oonsdenoe  to  my  tongue 
hamit  this  report  out. 

law.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.  0  dearest  soul  I  your  cause  doth  strike 

my  heart 
fitk  pitj,  that  doth  make  me  sick.  A  lady 
ft  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  empery  uo 

roold  make  the  greatest  king  double.  —  to  be 

partnered 
Jifh  tomboys  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
rhich  four  own  coffers  yield  I  with  diseas'd 

ventures 
M  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
fhkh  rottenness  can  lend  nature  I  such  boil*d 

stuff  IM 

M  veil  might  poison  poison  !  Be  rerengM ; 
i  aiie  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
«coO  from  your  great  stock 
/bio.  ReyengM  I 

W  should  I  be  reyeng'd  ?  If  this  be  true,  — 

*  I  have  such  a  heart  that  both  mine  ears    uo 
im  not  in  haste  abuse  —  if  it  be  true, 

(tnr  thould.I  be  revenged  ? 

JttcM.  Should  he  make  me 

tte,  like  Diana^s  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 

Hule^  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 

I  yonr  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?  Revenge 

it.  iM 

dedicate  mvself  to  your  sweet  pleasure, 
>ve  noble  tnan  that  runagate  to  your  bed, 
nd  viU  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
tffl  close  as  sure. 

iao.  What,  ho,  Pisanio  I 

lath.  Let  me  my  service  tender   on   your 

lips.  tio 

iw>.  Away  I  I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that 

have 
>  looff  attended  thee.  If  thou  wert  honour- 

wHi  wonldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue, 

not 
Dr  toch  an  end  thou  seek^st,  —  as  base  as 

ftrange. 
nm  wrongest  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far       us 
Kns  thy  report  as  thou  from  honour,  and 
jGeit^st  here  a  lady  Uiat  disdains 
W  and  the  devil  alike.   What  ho,  Pisanio ! 
B*  King  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
ftky  assault.   If  he  shall  think  it  fit  uo 

^acy  stranger  in  his\Mmrt  to  mart 

•  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 

»  beastly  mind  to  us,  he  hath  a  court 


He  little  cares  for  and  a  daughter  who 

He  not  respects  at  all.  What,  ho,  Pisanio  1    lu 

I<Mch.  OnappyLeonatusI  I  may  say. 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust,  and  thy  most  perfect  good- 
ness 
Her  assur'd  credit.  Blessed  live  you  long 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir  that  ever  lao 

Country  callM  his  I  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit  I  Qive  me  your  par- 
don. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  ai&ance 
Were  deeply  rooted,  and  shall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er ;  and  he  is  one      i« 
The  truest  manner'd,  such  a  holy  witch 
That  he  enchants  societies  into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 
Imo.  You  make  amends. 

lack.  He  sits  hnongst  men  like  a  descended 
god: 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off,  110 

More  than  a  mortal  seeming.  Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  1  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report;  which 

hath 
Honoured  with  confirmation  your  great  judge- 
ment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare,  m 

Which  jou  know  cannot  err.  The  love  I  bear 

lum 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made 

you. 
Unlike  all  others.  chafBess.  Ptay,  your  pardon. 
Imo.  All 's  well,  sir.    Take  my  power  i'  the 

court  for  yours. 
lach.  My  humble  thanks.   I  had  almost  for- 
got !•• 
To  entreat  your  Grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord,  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  m  the  business. 
Imo,                                       Pray»  what  is 't  ? 
IcuJi,  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us  and  your 
lord—  iw 
The  best  feather  of  our  wing  —  have  mingled 

sums 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  Emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France.  'T  is  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of   rich    and    exquisite    form,    their   values 
great;  »oo 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.  May  it  please 

you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo,  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety.  Since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep 
them  iw 

In  my  bedchamber. 

lach.  Thejr  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men.   I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 
Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech ;   or  I  shall  short  ray 
word  «oo 
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By  lenfirthening  mj  return.    From  Gallia  ^ 
I  crosa'd  the  seas  on  porpoae  and  on  promiae 
To  see  yonr  Qrace. 

Imo,  I  tliank  yon  for  your  pains : 

But  not  away  to-morrow  I 

lack,  O,  I  most,  madam  ; 

Therefore  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  yon  please  ms 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing :  do  *t  to-night. 
I  have  outstood  my  time  ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo,  I  will  write. 

Send  yonr  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept. 
And    truly  yielded  you.     You  're  very  wel- 
come. [Exeunt.  >io 

ACT  II 

Scene  I.  [Britain,  B^oreCymheline's  palace.] 

Enter  Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck  I 
When  I  kiasM  the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be 
hit  away  I  I  had  a  hundred  pound  on  't ;  and 
then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must  take  me  up 
for  swearing,  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him 
and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure.       « 

1.  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that?  You  have 
broke  his  pate  with  your  bowL 

2.  Lord,  [Aside.]  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him 
that  broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out.  lo 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear, 
it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths, 
ha? 

2.  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  [aside]  nor  crop  the 
ears  of  them.  ia 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog !  I  give  him  satisfaction  ? 
Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  I 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.]  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.  !• 

Clo.  I  am  not  vex*d  more  at  any^ng  in  the 
earth  ;  apox  on 't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble 
as  I  am.  They  dare  not  fidbt  with  me,  because  of 
the  Queen  my  mother.  Every  Jack-dave  hath 
his  bellvf ul  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and 
down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match.        m 

2.  Lord.  [Aside.]  You  are  cock  and  capon 
too:  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  yonr  comb  on. 

Clo.  Sayeetthou? 

2.  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should 
undertake  every  companion  that  yon  give  of- 
fence to.  ^  *> 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  fit  I  should 
commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2,  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  nt  for  your  lordship  only. 

Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1.  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger  that  *s 
come  to  court  to-night  ?  » 

Clo.  A  stranger,  and  I  not  know  on  't ! 

2.  Lord.  [Astde.]  He 's  a  strange  fellow  him- 
self, and  knows  it  not. 

1.  Lord,  There 's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  't  is 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus'  friends.  4i 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banishM  rascal ;  and  he 's 
another,  whatsoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of 
this  stranger  ? 

1.  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages.  ♦» 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is 
there  no  derogation  in  't  ? 


2.  Lord,  Yon  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Not  easilv,  I  think.  • 

2,  Lord.  [Aside.]  You  are  a  fool  gruofd; 
therefore  your  issues,  being  foolish,  do  »»( 
derogate. 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  go  see  this  Italian.  Wkn  I 
have  lost  to-day  at  bowk  I  'U  win  to-sicb  of 
him.  Come,  go. 

2,  Lord,  1  '11  attend  yonr  lordship. 

{Exeunt  \Cloten  and  Firtt  Lrd 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  vield  the  world  this  aas  !  A  womsitbi 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  thii  W 

son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  b««n,  ■ 
And  leave  eighteen.  Alas,  poor  prinee«. 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endor'tt, 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govemd. 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots,  a  wooer 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is        * 
Of  thy  dear  hnsband  I    Then  that  horrid  fci 
Of  the  divorce  he  'd  make  I  The  heaT«aft  Ui 

firm 
The  walls  of  thv  dear  hononr,  keep  nnahAkM 
That  temple,  tny  fair  mind,  that  thoa  nuiu 

stand. 
To  enjoy  thy    banish'd  lord  and   thk  pM 
land  I  [Ex^t  * 

Scene  II.  [Imogen^s  bedchamber  in  Cymhntm\ 
palace :  a  trunk  in  one  comer  tifit.] 

Imogen  in  bed  [reading] ;  a  Ladt  [anndv^^ 

Imo.  Who 's  there  ?  My  woman  Hekn  t 
Lady.  Pleaae  yon,  msiss^ 

Imo.   What  hour  is  it  ? 
Lady.  Almost  midnight.  niMi«a 

Imo.  1  have  read  three  hours  then.  Mii»«T^ 
are  weak. 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left.  11 

bed. 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  bnmine ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  elock. 
I   prithee,    call   me.     Sleep   hath   seix'<l  « 
wholly.  [Exit  Lofih 

To  your  protection  I  commend  me.  gods. 
From  fairies  and  the  tempters  of  tne  night 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye.  J 

[Sleeps.    lachimo   comes  frum  *i 
trunk, 
lack.  The  crickets  sing,  and    man*!  oA^ 
labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest.  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  wak«s'd 
The  ohastitv  he  wounded.  Cytherea  ! 
How  bravely  thou    beoom'st   thy  bed,  fr« 

lily. 
And   whiter  than  the  sheets!    That  I  w^ 

touch  I 
But  kiss  one  kiss  I  Rubies  unparagtMi'd, 
How  dearly  they  do 't !  'T  is  her  breathing  tb 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.  'Hie  flamt  u'  A 

taper 
Bows  toward  her,  and  would  ander*pe«p  ^ 

lids 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows  white  and  azorc,  I 
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With  blue  of   heaTen's  own  tinct.    But   my 

design, 
To  note  the  ohamber.    I  will  write  all  down : 
Such  aatd  snch  pictures ;  there  the  window ; 

snch  M 

The  adornment  of  her  bed ;  the  arras;  figures, 
Why,  such  and  such ;  and  the  contents  o*  the 

■tory. 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 
Abore  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Woold  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory.         » 
0  lUep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument, 
ThoB  in  a  chapel  Ijisig  I    Come  off^  come  off  I 

[Taking  qff^her  bracelet,] 
As  slippery  as  the  Gorduan  knot  was  hard ! 
T  is  mme  ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly,  m 
Ai  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  ii^tdding  of  her  lord.  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinqne-flpotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
1'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.  Here  *8  a  voucher, 
BtTonger   than   ever   law    could   make;    this 

secret  m 

Will  force  him  think  I  have  picked  the  lock 

and  ta^en 
Hm  treasure  of  her  honour.    No  more.    To 

what  end? 
WTjy  should  1  write  this  down,  that 's  riveted, 
!vrrew'd  to  my  memory?  She  hath  been  reading 

late 
rhe  tale  of  Tereus;  here  the  leaf's  tumM 

down  M 

Where  Philomel  ^ve  up.  I  have  enough. 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Mft,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that 

dawning 
uj  bare  the  raven's  eye !  I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Diough  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes, 

)be,  two  three  ;  time,  time  I  si 

[Goes  into  the  trunk,] 

$CEKx  m.   [An  antechamber  adjoining  Imo- 
gen's apartments.] 

Enter  Clotbk  and  Lords. 

1.  lard.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient 
Mn  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  tum'd 
ipace. 

Cln.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose.    « 

/.  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient  after  the 
oble  temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most 
lot  sod  furious  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  cour- 
ge.  If  I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I 
wmld  have  gold  enough.  It 's  almost  morning, 
I 't  not  ?  10 

1.  Jjtrd,   Day,  my  lord. 

C7o.  I  woula  this  music  would  come.  I  am 
drised  to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they 
Ur  it  wUl  penetrate.  i« 

Enier  Musicians. 

Sooue  on  ;  tune.  If  yon  can  penetrate  her  with 
Mir  ftngering,  so  ;  we  '11  try  with  tongue  too. 
\  none  wiU  <u>,  let  her  remain  ;  but  I  ^  never 
ire  o'er.    First,  a  very  excellent  good-con- 


ceited  thing  ;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air, 
with  admirable  rich  words  to  it ;  and  then  let 
her  consider.  m 

Song. 

Hark,  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

Ana  Phcebus  gins  arise 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  ohalio'd  flowers  that  Uee  ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  iSj 

My  lady  sweet,  arise,  ""^ 

Arise,  arise. 


- — ^/i  y^ 


[Clo,]  So,  get  you  gone.  If  this  penetrate,  I 
will  consider  your  music  the  better ;  if  it  do 
not,  it  is  a  vice  in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs 
and  oalves'-guts,  nor  the  voice  of  unpaved 
eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend.  » 

[Exeunt  Musicians,] 

Enter  Ctmbelime  and  Queen. 

2.  Lord.  Here  comes  the  Kine. 

Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late,  for  that 's 
the  reason  I  was  up  so  early.  He  cannot  choose 
but  take  this  service  I  have  done  fatherly. 
—  Good  morrow  to  your  Majesty  and  to  my 
gracious  mother !  41 

Cym,  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter  ? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  1  have  assail'd  her  with  musics,  but 
she  vouchsafes  no  notice.  w 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new  ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him.    Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  on 't. 
And  then  she 's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  King, 
Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages  that  may  m 

Prefer  you  to  Lis  daughter.  Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  ;  make  denials 
Increase  your  services  ;  so  seem  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which     m 
You  tender  to  her,  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless!  not  so. 

[Enter  a  MEssEvaER.] 

Mess,  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors   from 

Rome; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow,  •© 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now  ; 
But  that 's  no  fault  of  his.   We  must  receive 

him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespenton 

us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice.  Our  dear  son,      « 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your 

mistress. 
Attend  the  Queen  and  us  ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman.    Ck>me, 

our  queen.  [Exeunt  [all' but  Cloten], 
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Clo,  If  she  be  up,  I  *11  speak  with  her  ;  if 

not, 
Let  her  lie  still  and  dream.  [Knocks.]  By  your 

leare,  ho !  to 

I  know  her  women  are  about  her ;  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?   'T  is  (cold 
Which  buys  admittance  ;  oft  it  doth  ;  yea,  and 

makes 
Diana^s  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o*  the  stealer  ;  and  't  is 

gold  18 

Which  makes  the  true  man  killM  and  saxes  the 

thiefj 
Nay,  sometmie  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man. 

What 
Can  it  not  do  and  undo  ?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me,  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself.  m 

By  your  leave.  [Knocks, 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady,  Who  *s  there  that  knocks  ? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  ? 

Clo,  Tes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That 's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  vours, 

Can  justly  boast  of.  What's  your  lordship's 

pleasure  ?  u 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person.  Is  she  ready? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There  is  gold  for  you ; 

Sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How  I  my  good  name  ?  Or  to  report 
of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ?  —  The  Princess  I  m 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo,  Good    morrow,    fairest.    Sister,  your 
sweet  hand.  [Exit  Lady.] 

Imo.  GkK>d  morrow,  sir.    You  lay  out  too 
much  pains 
For  Durohasmg  but  trouble.  The  thanks  I  give 
Is  telling  you  uiat  I  am  poor  of  thanks 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear  I  love  you. 

Imo,  If  you  but  said  so,  't  were  as  deep  with 
me.  •• 

If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 
Clo,  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield  be- 
ing silent, 
I  would  not   speak.  I   pray  you,  spare  me. 
Faith,  100 

I  shall  unfold  eaual  discourtesy 
To  your  best    kindness.    One  of  your  great 

knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 
Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  't  were 
my  sin. 
I  will  not.  106 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 
Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do. 
If  you  'U  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad ; 


That  cures  us  both.  I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners,        •» 
Bv  being  so  verbal;  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  p^* 

nounce. 
By  the  very  truth  of  it.  I  oare  not  for  joo. 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity 
To  accuse  myself  I  hate  you ;  which  I  h*] 

rather  -^ 

You  felt  than  make  't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  aguu^ 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.  For 
The    contract   you   pretend    with  that  bfcc 

wretch. 
One  bred  of  alms  and  f oster'd  with  cold  dishes 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,  it  is  no  oootzw^ 

none ;  ■• 

And  though  it  be  allowed  in  meaner  partis - 
Yet  who  uian  he  more  mean  ?  —  to  knit  tbea 

souls  — 
On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  begjgary,  —  in  self-figur'd  kw/i. 
Tet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by  & 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown,  and  muit  yA 

foU 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  emment. 

Imo,  Profane  f ellor ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  no  mor«  ^* 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  btt» 
To  be  his  groom.  Thou  wert  dignified  eno^Ki 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  't  were  nuul« 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom,  and  luti^ 
For  being  pref  err'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  his^! 

Imo,   He  never  can  meet  more  ipisrhwr^ 

than  come 

To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.  His  meanest  garw* 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  desm 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  tktf.  * 
Were  they  all  made  such  men.   How  urr^ 

[Missing  the  bracelet. ]  Pisanio  t 

Enter  PisAiao. 

Clo.  **  His  garment  I  "  Now  the  devil  — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  pw- 
sently  — 

Clo.  "BSs  garment  I" 

Imo.  I  am  sprit<ed  with  s  fwi 

Frighted,  and  ang'red  worse.  Go  bid  my  «^ 

man  <*' 

Search  for  a  jewel  that  too  casually 

Hath  left  mine  arm.    It  was  thy  mastert 

Shrew  me, 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  kind's  in  Europe.   I  do  think 
I  saw  't  this  morning ;  confident  I  am 
Last  ni^ht  't  was  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kias'd  it. 
I  hope  It  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  'T  will  not  be  l<*t 

Imo.  I  hope  so ;  go  and  search. 

[Exit  PitaMi¥\ 

Clo.  You  have  abns^ 

'^  His  meanest  garment  I  " 
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/no.  Ay,  I  said  so,  sir.  lu 

If  you  will  make  H  an  action,  call  witness  to  ^t. 

ulo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Ima.  Tour  mother  too. 

%«  B  my  good  lady,  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
6nt  the  worst  of  me.  So,  I  leave  you,  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit, 

Clo,  I  'U  be  revenged. 

*' His  meanest  garment!"  Well.         [Exit,  m 

SosxB  IV.   [Rome,  Philario^s  house,] 
Enter  Posthumts  and  Philario. 

Post,  Fear  it  not,  sir.  I  would  I  were  so  sure 
To  vin  the  King  as  I  am  bold  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Po€t,   Not  any,  but  abide  the  change  of  time, 
Uoake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
rh»t  warmer  days  would  come.  In  these  feared 
hopes,  fl 

[  barely  p;ratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
[  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  eoodness  and  your  company 
O'erpuys  all  I  can  do.   By  this,  your  king        lo 
Elath  heard  of  great  Augustus.    Cains  Lucius 
Wm  do  *8  commission  throughlv  ;  and  I  think 
Et«  'U  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
[)r  look  npon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
U  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe,  t» 

i^tatist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be, 
Fimt  this  will  prove  a  war;  and  you  shall 

hear 
Th^  legion  now  in  Gallia  sooner  landed 
Id  our  not-fearing  Britain  than  have  tidings 
IH  any  penny  tribute  paid.  Our  countrymen  so 
^  men  more  ordered  than  when  Julius  Cffisar 
^il'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their 

K'tirthy  histrowning  at.   Their  discipline, 
!Jow  winkled  with  their  courages,  will  make 

known 
To  their  anprovers  they  are  people  such  w 

rhat  mena  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  Seel  Iachimo  I 

Poift.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by 
land; 
lod  winds  of  all  the  comers  kissM  your  sails. 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Pott.   I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer 
made  » 

Fhe  spe«dinee8  of  jronr  return. 

lark.  Your  lady 

b  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  looked  upon. 

Post.  And  therewithal  tae  best ;  or  let  her 

boanty 
>ok  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts 
bid  be  false  with  them. 

lack,  ^  Here  are  letters  for  you.  « 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

Jack.  ^  'T  is  very  like. 

Pki.]  Was  Cains  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court 

"  en  yon  were  there  ?• 


Nhi 


lack.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approachM. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont,  or  is 't  not  40 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I  '11  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  mght  of  such  sweet  shortness  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won.       «3 

Post.  The  stone  *s  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lack.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport.   I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lack.  Good  sir,  we  must. 

If  you  keep  covenant.  Had  I  not  brought       00 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  farther ;  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  ner  or  you,  having  proceeded  but  u 

By  both  your  vriUs. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  ^ou  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  vours ;  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
Yon  had  of  her  [lure  honour  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine,  or  masterless  leaves  both  eo 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lack.  Sir,  mv  circumstances. 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  i  wul  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe ;  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath,  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You  '11  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall 
find  « 

You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

lack.  First,  her  bedchamber,  — 

Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not,  but  profess 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watchmg  —  it  was 

hang'd 
With  tanwtry  of  silk  and  silver :  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman,    to 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats  or  pride ;  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value ;  which  I  wonder'd 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought,  75 

Since  the  true  life  on  't  was  — 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post,  ^  So  they  must. 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lach.  The  chimney  ^       m 

Is  soudi  the  chamber,  and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian  bathing.  Never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  tnemselves.  The  cutter 
Was  as  another  Nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing     « 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 
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With  golden  chembins  is  fretted.  Her  and- 
irons— 

I  had  forgot  them  —  were  two  winkinpr  Gnpids 

Of  silyer,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely     m 

Depending  on  their  brands. 
Po9t»  This  is  her  honour  I 

Let  it  be  ^rranted  you  have  seen  all  this — and 
praise 

Be  given  to  your  remembrance — the  descrip- 
tion 

Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 

The  wager  you  have  laid. 
lack.  Then,  if  vou  can.  m 

[Showina  the  bracelet,] 

Be  nale.  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ;  see  i 

Ana  now  H  is  up  again.  It  must  be  married 

To  that  your  diamond ;  I  ^11  keep  them. 
Pogt,  Jove  I 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it.  Is  it  that 

Which  I  left  with  her? 
lach,  ^  Sir  —  I  thank  her  —  that. 

She  strippM  it  from  her  arm.  I  see  her  yet.  loi 

Her  pret^  action  did  outsell  her  gift. 

And  yet  enrioh'd  it  too.  She  gave  it  me,  and 
said  ^ 

She  prizM  it  once. 
Post.  May  be  she  plnck*d  it  off 

To  send  it  me. 
lack.  She  writes  so  to  you^doth  she  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no  I  'tis  true.   Here,  take 
this  too ;  [Gives  the  ring.]  »« 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 

Kills  me  to  look  on  \.  Lict  there  be  no  honour 

Where  there  is  beauty;    truth,  where  sem- 
blance; love, 

Where  there's   another   man.    The  vows  of 
women  uo 

Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are 
made. 

Than  they  are  to  their  virtues,  which  is  no- 
thing. 

0,  above  measure  false  I 
Phi.  ^    Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  't  is  not  yet  won. 

It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or  m 

Who  Knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  cor- 
ruDted, 

Hath  stolen  it  from  her  ? 
Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by 't.   Back  mv  ring. 

Render  to  me  some  corporal  si^  about  her, 

More  evident  than  this  ;  for  this  was  stolen.  im 
lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 
Post,  Hark  you,  he  swears ;  by  Jupiter  he 
swears. 

'T  is  true,  —  nay,  keep  the  ring  —  H  is  true.  I 
am  sure 

She  would  not  lose  it.  Her  attendants  are 

All  sworn  and  honourable.  They  induced  to 
steal  it  I  iw 

And  by  a  stranger !  No,  he  hath  enjoy*d  her. 

The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 

Is  this.  She  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore 
thus  dearly. 

There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 

Divide  themselves  between  you  ! 
Phi,  Sir,  be  patient. 


This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believM       v 
Of  one  persuaded  well  ol  — 

Post,  Never  talk  oaH; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  yon  scdk 

For  further  satisf3ring,  under  her  breast  — 
Worthy    the    pressing  —  lies    a    mole,  ri^ 
proud  J 

Of  that  most  delicate  lodging.  By  my  life, 
I  kissed  it ;  and  it  gave  me  pres^it  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.   You  do  reBuc- 

ber 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post,  Av,  and  it  doth  oonfinB 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold,  ^ 

Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lach.  Will  you  hear  bmot  " 

Post,  Spare  your  arithmetic ;    neva  eomi 
the  turns: 
Once,  and  a  million  I 

Jach.  I  ^U  be  sworn  — 

Post.  No 

If  you  wiU  swear  you  have  not  done 't,  yuQ 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny  • 

Thou  'st  made  me  cuckold. 

lach.  I  'U  deny  nothi^ 

Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  b* 
limbmeal ! 
I  will  go  there  and  do  *t,  i'  the  court,  before 
Her  father.  I  ^U  do  something  —  [Exi'- 

Phi,  Quite  hetik^ 

The    government    of    patience!    Yon    tif>« 

won.  "^ 

Let's  follow   him,  and   pervert    the  ptw^ 

wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lach.  With  all  my  heart. 

[KxtwiL 

[ScEKE  V.   Another  room  in  Philario^s  Aoa^- 
Enter  Posthumus. 

Post,  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  b*,  )is: 

women 
Must  be  half -workers  ?  We  are  all  bastard^i ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  wheir 
When  I  was  stampM.    Some  coiner  with  fai 

tools  ^ 

Made  me  a  counterfeit ;  vet  mv  mother  wtaai 
The  Dian  of  that  time,  oo  doth  my  wile 
The    nonpareil  of   this.    O,  vengeance,   rt*- 

geancel 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with  * 
A  jiuaenoy  so  rosy  the  sweet  view  on  *t 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  1 

thought  her 
As  chaste  as  unsunfl'd  snow.  O,  all  the  derds ' 
This   yellow    lachimo,    in    an   hour,^wMX 

not  ?  — 
Or  less,  —  at  first  ?  —  perchance  he  spoke  do*. 

but,  » 

Like  a  full-acomM  boar,  a  German  one. 
Cried  **  O  f  and  mounted  ;  found  no  opp*^ 

tion 
But  what  he  looked  for* should  oppose  and  «b« 
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bonld  from  enoonnter  guard.  Could  I  find 
oat 

lie  vamaii^s  part  in  me  I  For  there  'a  no  mo- 
tion «• 

W  tends  to  vice  in  man,  bat  I  affirm 

t  is  the  woman^s  part ;  be  it  lying,  note  it, 

lie  Iranian's :  flattering,  hers ;  deceiying,  hers ; 

•Qst  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges, 
here; 

jnbitionB,  coTetingB,  change  of  prides,  dis- 
dain, >* 

iee  knving.  Blunders,  mutability, 

SI  faalts  toat  may  be  nam*d,  nay,  that  hell 
knows, 

rby,  hers,  in  part  or  all ;  but  rather,  all. 

or  even  to  vice 

hey  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still  so 

Qe  rice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

:ot  half  so  old  as  that.  1*11  write  against 
them, 

*«test  them,  curse  them ;  yet  *t  is  greater  skill 

I  a  tme  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will. 

1m  Tery  derils  cannot  plague  them  better,    m 

[Exit. 

ACT  III 

nocE  I.    [Britain.    A   hall   in    CymbelineU 
palace.] 

'a(er  is  ttaU^  Cthbeune,  Queen,  Clotev, 
aW  Lords  at  one  door,  and  at  anothery  Caius 
Lroitrs  and  Attendants. 

(Via.  Now  say,  what  would  Augustus  Cnsar 
withus? 

Imc.  When  Julius  Cnsar,  whose  remem- 
brance yet 

i?m  in  men's  eyes  and  will  to  ears  and  tonp^ues 

•  theme  and  hearing  ever,  was  in  this  Britain 
ad  oon^uer'd  it.  Caasibelan,  thine  uncle,  —  > 
nnoQs  m  CsBear's  praises,  no  whit  lees 

has  in  his  feats  deserving  it  —  for  him 
Ad  his  succession  grantea  Rome  a  tribute, 
early  three  thousand  pounds,  which  by  thee 

lately 
ileftnntender^d. 

Q*ifen,  And,  to  kill  the  marvel,    lo 

UU  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Ciesars, 

r»  aoch  another  Julius.  Britain  is 
world  by  itself ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
or  vearing  our  own  nosM. 
Sytat,  That  opportunity 

nhkh  then  they  had  to  take  from  's,  to  re- 

■ome  u 

r«  have  again.  Remember,  sir,  my  Uege^ 
he  kings  your  ancestors,  tog^ether  with 
^  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 

•  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 

y/th  rocks  unaoaleable  and  roaring  waters,^  m 
'ith  aanda  that  w31  not  bear  your  enemies' 

boats, 
^t  lock  them  up  to  the  topmast.  A  kind  of 

eonauest 
■nr  made  here,  but  made  not  here  his  brapr 
'  *'Came  and  saw   and  overcame."    With 

ahame — 


The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him — he  was  car- 
ried as 
From  off   our  coast,  twice  beaten;  and  his 

shipping  — 
Poor  ignorant  baubles  1  —  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like   egg-shells   mov'd   upon   their   surges, 

crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks ;  for  joy  whereof 
The   famed    Cassibelan,    who   was    once    at 
point —  M 

0  giglot  fortune ! — to  master  Cnsar's  sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage.  » 

Clo,  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be 
paid.  Our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at 
that  time :  ana,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  moe  such 
CsBsars.  Other  of  them  may  have  crook'd 
noses,  but  to  owe  such  strai^t  arms,  none. 

Cyfft-  Son,  let  your  mother  end.  39 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe 
as  hard  as  Cassibelan.  I  do  not  say  I  am  one. 
but  I  have  a  hand.  Why  tribute?  Why  should 
we  pay  tribute?  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun 
from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his 
pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else, 
sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now.  m 

Cym.  Ton  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  CsBsar's 

ambition. 
Which   swell'd  so   much  that  it  did  almost 
stretch  m 

The  sides  o'  the  world,  against  all  colour  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  's  ;  which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.  We  do  say  then  to  Caasar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius  which  » 

Ordain'd  our  laws,  whose  use  the  sword  of 

Cesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair  and 

franchise 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  eood  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.  Mulmutius 

made  our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put     m 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown  and  cail'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Casar — 
Ciesar.  that  hath  moe  kings  his  servants  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers —  thine  enemy.    ^    « 
Receive  it  from  me,  then :  War  and  confusion 
In  CiBsar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee; 

look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted.  Thus  defied, 

1  thank  thee  for  mjrself . 

Cym,  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  CsBsar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  I  spent    n 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  ^ther'd  honour. 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  agam,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.  I  am  perfect 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  for 
Their  liberties  are  now  in  arms,  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons 
cold.  n 

So  Cssar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 
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Clo,  His  Majestv  bids  yon  veloome.  Make 
pastinie  with  us  a  axyr  or  two,  or  longer.  If  vou 
seek  US  afterwards  in  other  terms,  yon  shall 
find  ns  in  our  salt-water  girdle  ;  if  you  beat  us 
out  of  it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adven- 
ture, our  orows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you ; 
and  there  *8  an  end.  m 

Luc,  So,  sir. 

Cym,  I  know  your  master's  pleasure  and  he 
mine: 
All  the  remain  is  "  Welcome  1 "  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  [Another  room  in  the  palace.] 

Enter  PisxNlO,  reading  qfa  letter. 

Pis.  Howl  of  adultery?  Wherefore  write 
you  not 
What  monster 's  her  accuser  ?  LeonatusI 

0  master  I  what  a  strange  infection 

Is  fall'n  into  thy  ear !  What  false  Italian, 
As  poisonous^n^'d  as  handed,  hath  prevailed 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing:  ?  Disloval  ?  No  I      • 
She 's  punish'd  for  her  truth,  ana  undergoes. 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue.  O  my  master  I 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were  lo 

Thy  fortunes.    Howl  that  I  should  murder 

her? 
Upon  the  love  and  truth  and  vows  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command?  I,  her?   Her 

blood? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.  How  look  I,  is 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to?  [Reading.] 

"  Do 't ;  the  letter 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity.'^  O  damn'd  paper  I 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee!  Senseless 

bauble,  m 

Art  thou  a  fedary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without  ?  Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

1  am  ig^norant  in  what  I  am  conunanded. 
Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio  1 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 
Imo.  Who?    Thy  lord?    That  is  my  lord, 

Leonatus  I  >« 

O,  leam'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters ; 
He  'd  lay  the  future  oi>en.   You  good  gods. 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love,         so 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content,  —yet  not 
That  we  two  are  asunder ;  let  that  grieve  him  : 
Some  griefs  are  medioinable;  that  is  one  of 

them. 
For  it  doth  physic  love :  of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that  I  Good  wax,  thy  leave.  Blest  be 
You  bees  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel  I 

Lovers  ^        » 

And  men  in  dangerous  bonds  pray  not  alike ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  voung  Cupid's  tables.    Good  news, 

goasf  » 

[Reads.]  "  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath, 

should  he  take  me  in  nis  dominion,  could  not  be 


so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  O  the  dearest  of  cn» 
tures,  would  even  renew  me  with  yonr  ej». 
Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  MiUor^ 
Haven ;  what  your  own  love  will  out  of  tkv  id- 
vise  you,  follow.  So  he  wishes  you  aUhappiBA 
that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow^and  yonriacna- 
inginlove  Leonatus  FosTHmuJi."  * 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings !  Hear'st  thoo,  iW 

nio? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven.  Bead,  and  tdl  nt« 
How  far  'tis  thither.  If  one  of  mean  albin 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Then,  true  Pisaiui*.- 
Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord;  ri-i 

long'st,  —  * 

0, let  me  Date,  —  but  not  like  me  —  yet  long*. 
But  in  a  fainter  kind ;  —  O,  not  like  me, 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond  —  say,  and  ip«^ 

thick,  — 
Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  Im." 

ing,  • 

To  the  smothering  of  the  sense  —  how  fat  it  v 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford ;  and  by  the  vtf 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy  u 
To  inherit  such  a  haven  :  but  first  ot  all. 
How  we  may  steal  from  nenoe,  and  for  tltf  k4 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  oorhn^ 

going  ' 

And  our  return,  to  excuse.  But  first,  ko«  p^ 

hence  ? 
Why  shoidd  excuse  be  bom  or  ere  begot  ? 
We  ^U  talk  of  that  hereafter.  Prithee,  sp^ai 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  nd« 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis,  One  score  'twixt  sun  and 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much  uw. 
Imo.    Why,  one  that  rode  to's 

man. 
Could  never  go  so  slow.  I  have  heard  of  r 

wagers. 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  tht  iM 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf.  But  this  is  iv* 


ery. 


Go  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness,  say 
She  'U  home  to  her  father ;  and   provid«  oi 

presently 
A  ridingHsuit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franmin's  housewife. 
Pis.  Madam,  you  're  best  ooosiU 

Imo,  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  herv>  art 

there,  * 

Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  thccn. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.   Away,  I  prithi* 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.  There  -s  no  more  to  sar- 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.     [Ex**^ 

Scene  HI.  [Wales :  a  mountainous comntrt  f*^ 
a  cat;e,] 


Enter  [from  the  cave]  Bblarius;  GtTD«R« 
and  Abvikaqus  [foUowtng]. 

Bel,  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  boose.  «^ 

such 
Whose  roof 's  as  low  as  ours  I  Stoop,  bojs ;  tk 

gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heaveBS  d 

bows  you 
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To  a.  morning's  holy  office.  The  gates  of  mon- 

archs 
&xe  aroh'd  so  hip:h  that  giants  may  jet  through 
ind  keep  their  uipions  turbans  on,  without    • 
xood  morrow  to   the   sun.     Hail,  thou  fair 

heayen! 
V«  house  i*  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  bo  hardly 
Is  prouder  livers  do. 
Out,  Hail,  heaven  I 

Arv,  Hail,  heaven ! 

BeL  Now  for  our  mountain  sport.  Up  to 
▼ond  hiU !  to 

Tour  legs  are  young;  I*U  tread  these  flats. 

Consider, 
Vhen  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
liat  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off ; 
Lnd  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have 

told  you^ 
H  courts  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war ;       u 
!lu8  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
(nt  beingr  >o  allowed.  To  apprehend  thus, 
>raws  US  a  profit  from  all  thmn  we  see ; 
Lnd  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
lit*  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold  m 

liaD  18  the  full-wing'd  eagle.  O,  this  life 
I  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check, 
Licher  than  doing  nothmg  for  a  bribCj 
Vouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk, 
ach  eiuns  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him 
fine,  i» 

^et  keeps  his  book  uncrossed.'  No  life  to  ours. 
Gui,   Out  of  your  proof  you  speak ;  we,  poor 

nnfled^'d, 
[are  never  wing'd  from  view  o*  the  nest,  nor 

know  not 
Hiat  air  ^s  from  home.  Haply  this  life  is  best, 
( quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you  w 

liat  hare  a  sharper  known ;  well  correspond- 

inCT 
rith  your  stiff  age ;  but  unto  ns  it  is 
i  eell  of  ignorance,  travelling  a-bed, 
I  prison  of  a  debtor  that  not  dares 
u  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of  w 

fhcn  we  are  old  as  you  ?  When  we  shall  hear 
^  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
ft  this  oar  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
Iks    freezing   hours   away?    We  have   seen 

nothing. 
Fe  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey,     «o 
ike  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat. 
•or  Taloor  is  to  chase  what  flies.  Our  cage 
fe  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prisonM  b^. 
Ad  si&ff  €(VtT  bondage  freely. 

B^I,  How  yon  speak ! 

^  you  bnt  know  the  city's  usuries  .  «« 

t&d  felt  them  knovnngly ;  the  art  o'  the  court, 
jk  hard  to  leave  as  keep  \  whose  top  to  climb 
t  certain  falling,  or  so  slipp'ry  that 
W  fear  '•  as  bad  as  famng ;  the  toil  o'  the 


then 


ouA  that  onlr  seems  to  seek  out  danger       so 
be  luune  of  fame  and  honour ;  which  dies  i' 
the  search, 
i&d  hath  as  of  t  a  slanderous  epitaph 
4  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  tmies, 
loth  iU  deserve  by  doing  well ;   what 's  worse, 


Must  curtsy  at  the  censure ;  —  O  boys,  this 

storv  M 

The  world  may  read  in  me.  My  body 's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords,  and  my  report  was  once 
first  with  the  best  of  note.  Cymbeline  lov*d 

me. 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Then  was  I  as  a  tree  «o 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  vnth  fruit ;  but  in  one 

night, 
A  storm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my 

leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 
Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

Bel,  My  fault  being  nothing  —  as  I  have  told 

you  oft  —  «« 

But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  pre- 

vaU'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans ;  so 
Followed  my  banishment,  and  this  twenty  years 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my 

world,  TO 

Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time.  Bnt  up  to  the  moun- 


This  is  not  hunters'  language.  He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  tne  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ;  n 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.   I  '11  meet  you  in  the 

valleys. 

jExeunt  \Guiderius  and  Arviragus], 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  I 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the 

King,  to 

Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  tnink  they  are  mine  ;  and,  though  trained 

up  thus  meanly, 
I'  the  cave  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts 

do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces,  and  nature  prompts  them 
In  simple  ana  low  things  to  prince  it  much      w 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  who 
The  King  his  father  call'd  Quiderius,  —  Jove  I 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly 

out  »o 

Into  my  story ;  say,  **  Thus  mine  enemy  fell, 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on 's  neck  ; "  even  then 
The   princely  blood   flows   in   his   cheek,  he 

sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves  and  puts  himself  in 

posture 
That  acts  my  words.  The  younger  brother, 

Cadwal,  m 

Once  Arvira^^us,  in  as  like  a  figure, 
Strikes  life  mto  my  speech  and  shows  much 

more 
His   own    conceiving.  —  Hark,    the    game   is 

rous'd  I  — 
O  Cymbeline  !  heaven  and  my  conscience  knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me ;  whereon,      i«> 
At  three  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes ; 
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Thinkiiiflr  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.  Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse ;  they  took  tnee  for  their 

mother, 
Aod  eyery  da^  do  honour  to  her  grave.  im 

Myself,  Belanus,  that  am  Morgan  called, 
They  take  for  natural  father.  —  The  game  is  up. 

[Exit. 

SCEiTE  IV.   [Country  near  Milord-Haven,] 
Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from 

horse,  the  place 
Was  near  at  hand.  Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now.  Pisanio  I  man  1 
Where  is  Posthumus?  What  is  in  th^  mind. 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?  Wherefore  breaks 

that  sigh  • 

From  the  inward  of  thee?  One,  but  painted 

thuSj 
Would  be  mterpreted  a  thing  perplezM 
Beyond  self-explication.  Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish    mv   staider    senses.*    What's   the 

matter?  lo 

Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?  If 't  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to 't  before ;  if  winterl^r.  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  oountenance  stilL  My  husband's 

lumdl 
That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him. 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.  Speak,  man! 

Thy  tongue  i« 

May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis,  Please  you,  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune.  ^  to 

Imo.  (Beads.)  ^^  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath 
played  the  strumpet  in  my  bed ;  the  testimo- 
nies whereof  lies  bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not 
out  of  weak  surmises,  but  from  proof  as  strong 
as  my  ^ef  and  as  certain  as  i  expect  my  re- 
venge. That  part  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  [m 
me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach 
of  hers.  Xet  thine  own  hands  take  away  her 
life.  I  shall  give  thee  opportunity  at  MiHord- 
Haven.  She  hath  my  letter  for  uie  purpose; 
where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike  and  to  make  me 
certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander  to  her 
dishonour  and  equally  to  me  disloyal."  as 

Pis,  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ? 

The  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already.  No,  't  is  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose 

tongue  se 

Ontvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world.  Kings,  queens,  and 

states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave  «o 
This   viperous  slander   enters.    What   cheer, 

madam? 
Imo.  False  to  his  bed  I  What  I  is  it  to  be 

false 
To  lie  in  watch  there  and  to  think  on  him; 


To  weep 'twixt  dock  and  clock ;  if  8l««pebzr 

nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him      * 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  That 's  fabe  to  'sU 

is  it? 
Pis,  Alas,  good  lady ! 
Imo.  1  false  I   Thy   oonscienee  intiMs!- 

lachimo. 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  nov  w- 

thjuTrf  ** 

Thy  favour 's  good  enough.  Some  jar  of  I^; 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  htitxtj  i 

him! 
Poor  I  am  stale^  a  garment  out  of  faahioo ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  mJk. 
I  must  be  ripp'd.  —  To  pieces  witn  me  I— 0.  ■ 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitOFB!  All  pnx* 

seeming, 
By  thy  revolt.  O  husband,  shall  be  thougki 
Put  on  for  viUaiiTT- ;  not  bom  whert  't  ^w 
But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 
Pis,  Good  madam,  hetfB& 

Imo,  True   honest   men,  being  heud  lib 

false  .tineas,  • 

Were  in  his  time  thought  false,  and  SaosS 

weeping 


Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear,  took  pitr 
...  •     B,T( 

mus, 


From  most  true  wretchedness ;  so  thou,  Foctltt- 


Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
GkxxUy  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjnr'^* 
From  thy  great  faiL  —  Come,  fellow,  bt  tt* 

honest ! 
Do  thou  thv  master's  bidding.    When  thoi 

see'st  nim, 
A  little  witness  my  obedienoe.    Look ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself.  Take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart.  < 
Fear  not ;  't  is  empty  of  all  things  but  grief. 
Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was  indeed 
The  riches  of  it.   Do  his  bidding ;  stnke. 
Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause,      ^ 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis,  Hence,  vile  instraniMt: 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  most  ^ 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of   Uiy   master's.    Against  »<^ 

slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine  j 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Come,  hen  *•  m 

heart,  ^ 

(Something 's  afore  't,  —  soft,  soft !   we  H  a^ 

defence,) 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard.  What  is  heie  f 
The  scriptures  of  the  loval  Leonatns, 
All  tum'd  to  heresy  ?  Away,  away,  J 

Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  mart    } 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart.  Thus  may  po^ 

fools  I 

Believe  false  teachers.  Though  those  that  ai^ 

betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  [thou]  that  didst  *<  A 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  King  my  f  Ath«r-  * 
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And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  salts 
Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  bat 
A  strain  of  rareneos ;  and  I  grieire  mvself       m 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thon  tirest  on,  how  thv  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Pritnee,  dispatch ! 
The  lamb  entreats  the  batcher.  Wnere  's  thy 

knife? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding,  loo 
^iVlien  I  desire  it  too. 

Pig.  O  gracious  lady, 

Since  I  reoeiy'd  command  to  do  this  ousiness 
I  hare  not  iJept  one  wink. 

Imo,  Do  't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I  *11  wake  mine  eye-baUBTout]  first. 

Imo,  wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it  ?  Why  hast  thou  abnsM  v» 
80  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  This  place  ? 
Mine   action   and   thme   own?     Our   horses' 

labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?    The  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent  ?  whereunto  I  nerer 
Purpose  return.  Whv  hast  thou  gone  so  far,  no 
To  be  unbent  when  tnou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis,  But  to  win  time 

To  kee  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  hare  oonsider'd  of  a  course.  Qood  lady,       m 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo,  Talk  thy  tongue  wearj ;  speak. 

1  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet,  and  mme  ear, 
Therein   false   struck,  can    take  no   greater 

wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.   But  speak. 

Pis,  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo,  ^  Most  like ; 

Brining  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pia.  Not  so,  neither  ; 

Bat  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then  ui 

My  purpose  would  prore  well.  It  cannot  be 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd. 
Some  riUain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury.  im 

Imo,  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  Ufe. 

I  *11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  't  is  aommanded 
I  should  do  so.  You  shall  be  miss'd  at  court. 
And  that  wiU  well  confirm  it. 

Imo,  Why ,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while?    Where    bide? 
How  live  ?  m 

Or  in  ray  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you  '11  back  to  the  court  — 

ImO'  No  court*  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  [nothing]  noble,  simple  no- 
thing, us 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
A»  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.       ^        ^    ^        Ifnot  at  court, 
Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?    Day, 
night. 


Are  thev  not  but  in  Britain?  I'  the  world's 
volume  iM 

Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  't ; 
In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest.  Prithee,  think 
There  's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis,  ^  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.  The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven  us 
To-morrow.  Now,  if  ^ou  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  disguise 
That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty  and  full  of  view ;  yea,  hapl^p^,  near       im 
The  residence  of  Poethumus  ;  so  ni^h  at  least 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  0,  for  such  means. 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on  't,  lu 
I  womd  adventure. 

Pis,  Well,  then,  here 's  the  point. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience  ;  fear  and  niceness  — 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  it  pretty  self  —  into  a  waggish  cour- 
se; 180 
Ready  in  gibes,  quiek-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel ;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rar^t  treasure  of  vour  cheek, 
Elxposing  it  —  but,  O,  the  harder  heart  I 
Alack,  no  remedy  I  —  to  the  greedy  touch      im 
Of  common-kissing  Titan,  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief. 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinkine  this,  I  have  alreadv  fit  —         m 
'Tis  in  my  cloak-oag — doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That   answer  to  them.   Would  you  in  their 

serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From    youth  of   such   a   season,   'fore  noble 
Lucius  17S 

Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  're  nappy,  —  which  will  make  him 

know 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music,  —  doubt- 
less 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you,  for  he's  hon- 
ourable. 
And  doubling  that,  most  holy.  Your  means 
abroad,    ^  i«o 

You  have  me,  rich  ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.  Prithee,  away. 
There 's  more   to   be   consider'd ;    but  we  '11 

even 
All   that   good   time  will  give  us.    This  at- 
tempt IM 
I  am  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.  Away,  I  prithee. 
Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short 
farewell, 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
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Your  carriage  from  the  court.  My  noble  mis- 
tress, 100 
Here  is  a  box  ;  —  I  had  it  from  the  Queen  : — 
What  ^8  in  't  is  precious.  If  you  are  sicK  at 

sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm^d  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.  To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood.  May  the  gods    im 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 
Imo,  Amen  I    I  thank  thee. 

[Exeunt  [aevtrally]. 

Scene  V.   [^1  room  in  Cymbelint^s  palcu:e,'\ 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Clotkn,  Lucius, 
Lords  [ona  Attendants]. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote,  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  masters  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subiects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  ana  for  onrself  s 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Xiic.  So,  sir.  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  oyer-land  to  Milf ord-Haven. 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  Gktu^e,  and  vou  I 

Cym,  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  tor  that 
office:  10 

The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  ^  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time 
forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.  Fare  you  well.      la 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords. 
Till  he  have  crossM  the  Severn.   Happiness  ! 
[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lords. 

Quetn.  He  goes  hence  frowning  ;  but  it  hon- 
ours  us 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'T is  all  the  better; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it.  m 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  Em- 
peror 
How  it  goes  here.   It  fits  us  therefore  rii>ely 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness. 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he 
moves  M 

His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'T  is  not  sleepy  business, 

But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  ancf  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  mus 
Hatn  made  us  forward.  But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter?    She  hath  not  ap- 
pear'd  80 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day.  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty  ; 
We  have  noted  it.   Call  her  before  us,  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  an  attendant.] 


Queen.  ^^P^  ^* 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retird     * 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  M 
*T  is  time  must  do.  Beseech  your  Majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her ;  she  ^s  a  lad; 
So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  stroke  <* 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Hot 

Can  her  contempt  be  answer 'd  ? 

Atten,  Please  yon,  or. 

Her  chambers  are  all  lockM ;  and  ther« '» th 

answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loudest  noiae  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  ha. 
She  prayed  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  dose,    » 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity, 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you^ 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer.  Thit 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  tprtx 

court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memoiT> 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd  * 

Not  seen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that  whJA 

I  fear 
Prove  false  I  [£rii. 

Queen.         Son,  I  say,  follow  the  King. 

do.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  mft 
vant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days.  [Et.: 

Queen  [to  attendant].  Go,  look  af  t^: 

Pisanio,  thou,  that  stands  so  for  Poathumv !  *■ 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray  his  abeence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  tnat,  for  he  belieris 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.   But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?  Haply,  despair  hath  eeu'd 
her,  9 

Or,  winged  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's 

flown 
To  her  desirM  Posthumus.  Gone  she  is 
To  death  or  to  dishonour  ;  and  my  «nd 
Can  make  good  use  of  either.  She  being  danrt. 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown.        >* 

Be-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  sou ! 

Clo.  'T  is  certain  she  is  fled. 

Go  in  and  c^^eer  the  King.  He  rages ;  nooe 
Dare  come  about  him. 

^ueen.  [Aside.]    All  the  better.  Mav 

This  night  forestall  hmi  of  the  coming  day] 

f£nt 

Clo.  I  love  and  hate  her ;  for  she  'a  fair  «^ 

royal,  "• 

And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  «^ 

quisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  ;  from  eveiy  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  oompounda^. 
Outsells  them  all.  I  love  her  therefore ;  but 
Disdaining  me  and  throwing  favours  on  '* 

The  low  ^>sthimius  slanders  so  her  judgemta* 
That  what  *s  else  rare  is  chokM ;  and  in  that 

point 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.  For  when  focus 
Shall  — 
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Enter  P18AN10. 

Who  is  here  ?   What,  are  you  packine,  sirrah  ? 
Come  hither.  Ah,  you  preoious  pandar  I  Vil- 
hun,  *i 

Where  is  ihj  lady  ?  In  a  word  ;  <ff  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo,    Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter, 
I  will  not  ask  again.   Close  yillain,  w 

I  'U  hare  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.  Is  she  with  Posthumus, 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  haseness  can- 
not 
A  dram  of  worth  he  drawn  ? 

Pis,  Alas,  my  lord. 

How  can  she  be  with  him?  When  was  she 
miss'd?  90 

He  is  in  Rome. 

C2o.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Come  nearer. 

No  further  halting.  Satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  <h  her. 

Pis,  O,  my  all-worthy  lord  I 

Clo,  All-worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is  at  once,  m 

At  the  next  word.  No  more  of  worthy  lord  I 
^»«ak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
loy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

PU,  Then,  sir,   . 

Tins  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Toaoaixtg  her  flight.  [Presenting  aletter,] 

do.  Let 's  see  't.  1  will  pursue  her  top 

Even  to  Augustus*  throne. 

Pis,  [Aside.]  Or  this,  or  perish, 

^e  ^8  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this 
Msy  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Hum ! 

Pi#.   [Aside,]  I  '11  write  to  my  lord   she 's 
dead.  O  Imogen,  im 

Safe  nwTst  thou  wander,  safe  return  again  I 

do.  otrrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis,  Sir,  as  I  think.  tor 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand  ;  I  know  't. 
Simkh,  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  but  do 
»«  true  service,  undergo  those  employments 
vher«in  I  should  have  cause  to  use  thee  with 
I  uaiowi  industry,  that  is,  what  villainy  soe'er 
I  bid  tbee  do,  to  perform  it  directly  and  truly, 
I  would  think  tnee  an  honest  man.  Thou 
thonldat  neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief 
M»r  my  voice  for  thy  preferment.  u« 

Pf's.   W^,  my  good  lord. 

CZo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me?  For  since  patiently 
ind  ooikstantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  for- 
taae  of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  diou  canst  not, 
m  the  oonrse  of  gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent 
loHnwer  of  mine.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?         us 

Pis,  Sir,  I  will. 

do.  Qive  me  thy  hand;  here's  my  purse. 
Bast  any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  m  thy 
p9tMnon  ?  u« 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the 
ume  anit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my 
Udr  <u>^  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch 
&st  suit  hither.  Let  it  be  thy  first  service ; 


Pis,  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milf ord-Haven  I  —  1  for' 
got  to  ask  him  one  thing ;  I  'U  remember  't 
anon;  —  even  there,  thou  villain  Postibumus, 
will  I  kill  thee.  I  would  these  garments  [u» 
were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time  —  the  bitter- 
ness of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart  —  that 
she  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in 
more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural  person, 
together  with  the  adornment  of  my  qualities.  [t4o^ 
With  that  suit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish 
her. — first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes  ;  there 
shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a 
torment  to  her  contempt,  —  he  on  the  ground, 
my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead 
body;  and  when  my  lust  hath  dined, —  [140 
which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her  I  will  execute  in 
the  clothes  that  she  so  prais'd,  —  to  the  court 
I  'U  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again.  She 
hath  despis'd  me  rejoicingly,  and  I  'llbe  merry 
in  my  revenge.  iso 

Re-enter  Pibanio  [mth  (he  clothes]. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is  't  since  she  went  to  Mil- 
ford-Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet.  i» 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that 
is  the  second  thing  that  I  have  commanded 
thee ;  the  third  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  volun- 
tary mute  to  my  design.  Be  but  duteous,  and 
true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee.  My 
revenge  is  now  at  Milford  ;  would  I  had  wings 
to  follow  it  I  Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit,  iw 

Pis,  Thou  bid'st  me  to  my  loss  ;  for  true  Uy 
thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be. 
To  him  that  is  most  true.  To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursuest.  Flow,. 

flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !   This  fool's 
speed  i«7 

Be  cross'd  with  slowness ;  labour  be  his  meed ! 

[Exit. 

Scene  VI.    [Wales.  Before  the  cave  of  Bela- 
rius.] 

Enter  Imogen,  alone  [in  hoy*s  clothes]. 

Imo.  I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one. 
I  have  tir'd  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.  I  should  be 

sick. 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me.   Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd 

thee,  » 

Thou  wast  within  a  ken.  O  Jove !  I  think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  ;  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.  Two  beggars 

told  me^ 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie. 
That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing 't  ha   10 
Apunishment  or  trial ?  Yes ;  no  wonder, 
Wnen  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true.  To  lai)se  in 

fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
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Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  My  dear  lord  ! 
Thou  art  one  o  the  false  ones.  Now  I  think  on 


Thou 

thee,  u 

My  hanger 's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 

At  point  to  sink  for  food.  But  what  is  this  ? 

Here  is  a  path  to  *t.   'T  is  some  savage  hold. 

I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  caU  ;  yet  fam- 
ine, 

Ere  dean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  val- 
iant. «> 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 

Of  hardiness  is  mother.   Ho  I  who  *s  here  ? 

H  anythine  that  ^s  civil,  speak ;  if  savage, 

Take  or  lend.  Ho!  No  answer?  Then  1*11 
enter. 

Best  draw  my  sword :  and  if  mine  enemv        w 

But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  *11  scarcely  look 
on 't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  I      [Exit  [to  the  cave]. 

Enter  Beiabius,  Guiderius,  and  Abviba- 
aus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  wood- 
man and 
Are  master  of  the  feast.  Cadwal  and  I 
Will  play  the  cook    and    servant;  't  is  our 
match.  » 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  Come  ;  our  stom- 
achs 
Will   make   what's  homely  savoury;  weari- 
ness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.   Now  peace   be 
here,  « 

Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself  I 
Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Arv,  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  ap- 
petite. 
Qui.  There  is  cold  meat  i*  the  cave ;  we  'U 
browse  on  that, 
Whilst  what  we  have  kiUM  be  cooked. 

Bel,  [Looking  into  the  cave.]  Stay ;  come  not  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think    «i 
Here  were  a  fairy. 
Gui,  What  *s  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel,  Bv  Jupiter,  an  angel  I  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon !  Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  I  « 

Re-enter  Imogen. 

Imo,  Good  masters,  harm  me  not. 
Before  I  enter M  here  I  callM,  and  thought 
To  have  beggM  or  bought  what  I  have  took. 

Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought,  nor  would  not,  though  I 

had  found 
Gold  strewM  i*  the  floor.  Here's  money  for 
my  meat.  m 

I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  with 
Prayers  for  the  provider. 

(hd.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv,  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  H  is  no  better  reckoned,  but  of  those  » 

Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  see  you  're  angry. 


Know,  if  vou  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  ahooU 
Have  diea  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel,  Whither  booad* 

Imo,  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel,  What 's  ^rour  name  ?  • 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir.  I  have  a  kinsmsn  vho 
Is  bound  for  Italy ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  \at 

ger, 
I  am  fall'n  in  this  offence. 

Bel.  Prithee,  fair  yoni 

Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  owgood  uindi 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.    Well  tutent 

ter'd! 
'T  is  almost  ni^t :  vou  shall  have  betUr  eb^ 
Ere  yon  depart ;  and  thanks  to  stay  and  ««tK 
Boys^bid  him  welcome. 

Chtt,  Were  you  a  wom«njFo«4 

I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom.  In  bor 

esty, 
I  bid  for  you  as  I  *d  buy. 

Arv.  1 11  make 't  my  cooxfwt 

He  is  a  man ;  I  'U  love  him  as  my  brother  ; 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours.  Mort  vel- 

come! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mouffst  friends. 

Imo,  'Mongst  fricsd*. 

If  brothers.   [Aside.]  Would  it  had  hew  *. 
that  they  ■ 

Had  been  my  father's  sons !  Then  had  msv^ 
Been  less,  and  so  more  equal  ballaatiiig 
To  thee,  rosthumus. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distrMi 

Gui.  Would  I  could  free  ^! 

Arv.  Or  I,  whate'er  it  l«.  • 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger.  Gods ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.   [YfAitpcnV 

Imo,  Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cat«, 
That  did  attend  themselvee  and  had  the  ▼irti' 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  Uyi^ 
by  • 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes, 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.    Pardon  nre, 

gods! 
I  'd  change  my  sex  to  be  oompanion  with  tlMot 
Since  Leonatus  false. 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we  'U  go  dress  our  hunt.  Fair  petK 
come  in.  ^  • 

Discourse    is   heavy,  fasting;  when  ws  ksTt 

supp'd. 
We  'U  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  slory, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui,  Pray,  draw  awr- 

Arv,  The  night  to  the  owl  ana  mon  to  t^* 
lark  lem  welcome. 

Imo.  Thsmks,sir.  ' 

Arv,  I  pray,  draw  near.  [Eir^- 


Scene  VH.  [Borne,  A  public  jUace.] 

Enter  two  Roman  Sekators  and  TBiBr>'W- 

1,  Sen,  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  SupeNr* 
writ: 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  aot»a 
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^Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 

FoU  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against         > 

The  faUen-^ff  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 

The  gentry  to  this  business.  He  creates 

Lucius  proconsul ;  and  to  yon  the  tribunes. 

For  thb  immediate  levy,  he  commends 

His  absolute  commission.  Long  live  Csesar  I    10 

1.  Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2.  Sen,  Ay. 
/.  Tri,  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

/.  Sen,  With  those  legions 

Which    I   have   spoke    of,    whereunto    your 

levy 
Must  be  snpplyant.  The  words  of  your  com- 
mission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers  and  the  time        u 
Of  their  dispatch. 
1.  Tri,  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[ExeurU, 

ACT  IV 

ScEiTE  L   [Wales.  Near  the  cave  of  BelariusJ] 

Enter  Ci/>tkn. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to^  the  place  where  they 
should  meet,  if  Piaanio  have  mapped  it  trulv. 
How  fit  his  garments  serve  me !  Why  should 
his  mistress,  who  was  made  by  him  that  made 
the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather  — ^^saving 
reverence  of  the  word  —  for  His  said  a  [n 
woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits.  Therein  I  must 
plajr  die  workman.  I  dare  speak  it  to  myself  — 
for  it  is  not  vain-glory  for  a  man  and  his  glass 
to  confer  in  his  own  chamber  —  I  mean,  the 
lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his ;  no  [10 
leas  yonng,  more  strong,  not  beneath  him  m 
fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in 
fl^neral  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single 
oppoeitions :  yet  this  imperceiverant  thing  loves 
him  in  mv  aespite.  What  mortality  is  I  Post-  [is 
komtu,  thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon 
th;r  shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  be  off  |  thy 
mistreas  enforced  ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces 
before  her  face :  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her 
home  to  her  father ;  who  may  haply  be  a  [so 
little  angry  for  my  so  rough  nsage ;  but  my 
nmtlier.  having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall 
torn  all  into  my  commendations.  My  horse  is 
tied  np  safe.  Out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore  pur- 
pose I  rortune,  put  them  into  mjr  handj  [m 
This  is  the  very  description  of  their  meeting- 
place  :  and  the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me. 

[Exit. 

ScSNB  n.   [B^ore  the  cave  of  Bdarius.] 

Enter  Belartos,  GurDERius,  Abyiraous,  and 
bcooBN,/rom  the  cave. 

Bet,  [To  Imogen,]  You  are  not  well.  Remain 
here  in  the  cave ; 
We  *U  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv.  [To  Imogen.]    Brower,  stay  here. 

At*?  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 


But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 

Whose  dust  is  both  alike.  I  am  very  sick.       s 

Gut,  Go  you  to  hunting;    1*11  abide  with 
him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well ; 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick.  So  please  you,  leave 

me; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course.    The  breach  of 
custom  10 

Is  breach  of  all.  I  am  ill,  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me ;  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.    I  am  not  very  sick. 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.    Pray  you,  trust  me 

here. 
I  'U  rob  none  but  myself  ;  and  let  me  die,       w 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Crui.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it ; 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What !  how  !  how  I 

Arv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault.   I  know  not  why  m 
I  love  this  youth  ;  and  I  have  heardvou  say, 
Love's  reason's  without  reason.    The  bier  at 

door. 
And  a  demand  who  is 't  shall  die,  I  'd  say 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 

Bel,  [Aside.]  0  noble  strain  I 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  grreatness  I    » 
Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  sire 

base: 
Nature  hath   meal  and  bran,  contempt  and 
grace. 

1  'm  not  their  father  ;  yet  who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me.  — 

'T  is  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  mom. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell,  so 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health.    So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [Aside.]    These   are    kmd   creatures. 
Gods,  what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say  all 's  savage  but  at  court ; 
Experience^  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
The  impenons  seas  breed  monsters ;   for  the 

dish  38 

Poor  tributarv  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still,  heart-sick.  Pisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug.        [Swallows  some.] 

Qui.  I  could  not  stir  him. 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate  ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest.  ♦© 

Arv.   Thus   did  he  answer  me;   yet    said, 
hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field ! 

We  'U  leave  vou  for  this  time.  Qo  in  and  rest. 

Arv.  We  'U  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray>  he  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well  or  ill,  « 

I  am  bound  to  you.  [Exit  [to  the  cave]. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress' d,  appears  he  hath 

had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 
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Gut.  But  his  neat  cookery  I  He  cut  our  toots 
In  characters, 

And  saucM  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick  m 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv,  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  u  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile : 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  ny 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  conuniz  » 

With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gtii.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  togetner. 

Arv,  Grow,  patience  I 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  ^ef ,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  mcreasing  vine  I    «o 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.    Come,  away  I  — 
Who's  there? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo,   I  cannot  find  those   runagates;    that 
Tillain 
Hath  mook'd  me.  I  am  faint. 

Bel,  Those  runa^tes ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him.   'T  is 
Cloten,  the  son  o*  the  Queen.    I  fear  some 
ambush.  m 

I  saw  him  not  these  many  vears,  and  yet 
I  know 't  is  he.  We  are  held  as  outlaws  ;  hence ! 

Gut,  He  is  but  one.    You  and  my  brother 
search 
What  companies  are  near.   Pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviragus,] 

Clo,  Soft!  What  are  you  to 

That  At  me  thus  ?  Some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such.  What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui,  ^  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Clo,  ^        Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  viUain.  Yield  thee,  thief,     n 

Gui,  To  who  ?  To  thee  ?  What  art  thou  ? 
Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  1  grant,  are  bigger;  for  I  wear 
not  n 

My  dagger  in  m^  mouth.  Say  what  thou  art, 
Why  r^ould  yield  to  thee. 

Cflo,  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui,  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who   is   thy   grandfather.     He   made   those 

clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo,  Thou  precious  varlet. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.    Thou  art  some 
fool;  M 

I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui,  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.   Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gut.   Cloten,  thou   double   villain,  be   thy 
name. 


I   cannot   tremble  at   it.   Were  it  Toad,  or 
Adder,  Spider,  " 

'T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo,  To  thy  further  fetf, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  knov 
I  am  son  to  the  Queen. 

Gut.  I  am  sorry  for 't ;  not  seemiae 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo,  Artnotafeard? 

Gut.  Those  that  I  reverence  those  I  fear,  tk 
wise.  * 

At  foob  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo,  Die  the  death ! 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  haod. 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  ned  nenee, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  bea<k 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  • 

[Fight  and  &muf. 

Re-enter  Belabivs  and  Abviraous. 

Bel,  No  company 's  abroad  ? 

Arv.  None  in  the  world.  Ton  did  mistake 

him,  sure. 
Bel,   I  cannot  tell,  — long  is  it  since  I  nv 
him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  Unci  of 

favour 
Which  then  he  wore.   The   snatches  in  iu» 
voice,  ■• 

And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.    I  >n 

absolute 
'T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv,  In  this  place  we  left  tfcm. 

I  wish  mv  brother  make  good  time  with  hiv. 
You  say  ne  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up. 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehensioii  "* 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  the  defect  of  judgeiwrt 
Is  oft  the  cease  of  fear. 

Re-enter  GuiDEBirs  [with  ClotenU  head]. 
But,  see,  thy  brocWr. 
Gut.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty  pnzv  > 
There  was  no  monev  in  't.  Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'a  out  his  brains,  for  he  M 

none. 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head  as  I  do  his. 
Bd.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gut.  I  am  perfect  what :  cut  off  one  Gotra  * 


Son  to  the  Queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer,  and  sinrt 
With  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in.    '* 
Displace  our  heads  where  —  thank  the  gods''' 

thev  grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 
Bel.  We  are  all  undaw- 

Gut.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  w 

lose, 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?  Tb' 

law  » 

Protects  not  us ;  then  why  should  we  be  Xeoi^ 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us, 
Play  judge  and  executioner  all  himself, 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?  What  campany 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 
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Bel,  No  siDgle  soul  im 

Can  we  set  eye  on ;  bat  in  all  safe  reason 
He  most  haye  some  attendants.    Though  his 

hnmoQT 
Was  nothing  bat  matation,  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse,  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  ravM      is* 
To  bring  him  here  alone ;  although  perhaps 
It  may  be  heard  at  court  that  such  as  we 
Caye  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  Taaike  some  stronger  head ;  the  which  he 

hearing  — 
As  it  is  like   him  —  might   break   out,  and 

swear  i«o 

He  M  fetch  us  in ;  vet  is 't  not  nrobable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 
Or  they  so  sufif  ering.  Then  on  good  erround  we 

fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
Here  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv,  Let  ordinance  lu 

Come  as  the  grods  foresay  it ;  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day ;  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword, 

Which  he  did  waye  against  my  throat,  I  have 

ta^en  ^  »m 

His   hesui  from  him.  I  '11  throw  H  into   the 

creek 
Behind  our  rock  ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
And  tell  the  fishes  he 's  the  Queen^s  son,  Cloten. 
That  'a  aU  I  reck.  [ExiL 

Bel.  I  fear  *t  will  be  revengM. 

Would,    Polydore,  thou   hadst    not  done  *t ! 

tiioufi^  yalour  lu 

Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  Would  I  had  done 't, 

So  the  reyenge  alone  pursued  me  I  Polydore, 
I  loye  tbee  brotherly,  out  envy  much 
Thou  hast  robbM  me  of  this  deed.   I  would 

revenges. 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek 

us  through  im 

And  pat  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  't  is  done. 

We  *ll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where   there  *s  no  profit.  I  prithee,  to   our 

rock; 
Ton  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks.  I  ^11  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him     im 
To  dinnar  presently. 

Arv.    ^  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 

I  '11  willingljr  to  him.  To  gain  his  colour 
I  *d  let  a  pansh  of  such  Clotens  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

B4I.  O  thou  goddess, 

Thoa   divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  bla- 

zon'^st  170 

In  theme  two  nrincely  boys  I  They  are  as  gentle 
A4  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  olood  enchaf'd.  as  the  rudest  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  tne  mountain  pine,  in 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  ^T  is  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 


To  royalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught, 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop  iso 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd.   Yet  still  it 's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends, 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-€nter  Guidkrius. 

Gut.  Where  *s  mv  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten*s  dotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother.   His  body  's  host- 
age iw 
For  his  return.                               [Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument  I 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds  I  But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cad wal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?  Hark  ! 

Gui.    Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui,  What  does  he  mean?  Since  death  of 
my  dearest  mother  iw 

It  did  not  speak  before.   All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.  The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys 
Is  jollity  for  aoes  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  maa  ? 

Re-enter  Aryiraqus,  with  Imogen  [<m]  deady 
bearing  her  in  his  arms, 

Bel.  ^  Look,  hero  he  comes,  us 

And  brings  the  diro  occasion  in  his  arms 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for. 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.  I  had  rather 
Have  skippM  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to 

sixty. 
To     have     turned   my    leaping-time   into   a 
crutch,  too 

Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so 

well 
As  when  thou  grow*st  thyself. 

Bel.  O  melancholy  I 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 

The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish 

care  »« 

Might    easiliest   harbour   in?     Thou    blessed 

thing! 
Jove    knows   what   man  thou  mlghtst   have 

made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy. 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see  ; 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slum- 
ber, aio 
Not  as  death^s  dart,  being  laugh'd  at ;    hb 

right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 
Gui.  Whero  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor, 

His  arms  thus  leaguM.  I  thought  he  slept,  and 

put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose 

rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps  I 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bed.     si« 
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With  female  fairies  wiU  his  tomb  be  haonted. 
And  -worms  will  not  oome  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers 

Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

1^11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.  Thou  shalt  not 

lack  no 

The  flower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose, 

nor 
The  azur'd  harebell,  like  thy  veins,  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eelantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Ontrsweet^ned  not  thy  breath.    The  mddook 

would. 
With  charitable  bill,  —  O  bill,  sore  shaming  ns 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument  I  —  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Tea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are 

^  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gut.  Prithee,  have  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with 
that        ^  »o 

Which  is  so  serious.  Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt.  To  the  srave ! 
Arv.  Sa,y,  where  shall 's  lay  him  ? 

Gut,  By  good  Eunphile,  our  mother. 
Arv.  Be 't  so  ; 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices  n» 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the 

ground. 
As  once  our  mother ;  use  like  note  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gut.  Cadwai, 
I  cannot  sing.    Ill  weep,  and  word  it  with 
thee ;  mo 

For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 
Arv.  We  *11  si>eak  it,  then. 

Bel.  Grreat  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less ; 
^  for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.  He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys  ; 
Ana  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember  m« 
He  was  paid  for  that.  Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence. 
That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinc- 
tion 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.   Our  foe  was 

And  tnough  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gut,  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax', 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  jrou  '11  go  fetch  him, 

We  ^U  say  our  song  the  whilst.  Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Belarius.] 

Gut.  Nay,  Cadwai,  we  must  lay  his  head  to 
the  east ;  «» 

My  father  hath  a  reason  for  't. 

Arv.  'T  is  true. 

Gut.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So.  Begin. 

SONQ. 

Gut.    Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun. 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 


Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done,       « 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wagt*. 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  most, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  oome  to  dnst. 

Arv,    Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ; 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke.    «> 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gtn,    Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash,        i* 
Arv.       Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 
Gut.    Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Arv.        Thou  hast  finish'd  ioy  and  moan. 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust.     i« 

Gut,    No  exerciser  harm  thee ! 
Arv.    Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Gut.    Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Arv.    Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Both,  Quiet  consummation  have,  «» 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! 

Re-enter  Belabtcb.  with  the  body  of  Cl4t*%, 

Gut.  We  have  done  our  obsequies.  Come,  iaf 

him  down. 
Bel,  Here 's  a  few  flowers ;  but  HxHit  mi^ 

night,  more. 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  oold  dew  o'  tb« 

night 
Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves.    Upoa  their 

faces.  ^  * 

You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd ;  even  to 
These  herblets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strev . 
Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  tkfn 

again. 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pais.  ^ 
[Exeunt  [BeUirius^  Guidenut^  tad 
Arviragus\. 
Imo,  [Awaking.]  Yes,  sir,  to  Milf ord-ELsves ; 

which  is  the  way  r  — 
I  thank  you.  —  By  yond  bush  ?  —  Pray,  ho* 

far  thither? 
'Ods  pittikins !  can  it  be  six  mile  yet  ? 
I  have  gone  all  night.    Faith,  I  'U  lie  down  sftd 

sleep. 
But.  soft !  no  bedfellow !  —  O  gods  and  ^ 

dessee !         [Seeing  the  body  <if  ClotttL]  =• 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the 

world; 
Thui   bloody  man,  the   care  on 't.   I  hope  I 

dream ; 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures.  But 't  is  not  •(>« 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  i* 
Which  the  brain  makes  ot  fumes.    Oar  rerf 

eyes  ^ 
Are  sometimes   like   our   judgements,  bfin^ 

Qood  faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear ;  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  f ear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it !      ■* 
The  dream 's  nere  still,  even  when  I  wake.  It  b 
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Vithont  me,  as  within  me ;  not  imagined,  felt. 
L  headless  man  I  The  garments  of  Poethomns ! 
know  the  shape  of  *8  leg ;  this  is  his  hand, 
lis  foot  Mercurial,  his  Martial  thi^^  no 

rhe  brawns  of  Herooles;  bnt  his  JoTial  face  — 
f  nrder  in  heaven  If  —  How  I  —  'T  is  gone.  Pi- 


LH  cmsee  madded  Hecuba  eave  the  Greeks, 
Lnd  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  I  Thon, 
>>nsinr'd  with  that  irregolous  devil,  Qoten,  au 
lath  here  out  off  mv  lord.  To  write  and  read 
{e  henceforth  treacherous  I  Damn'd  Hsanio 
lath  with  his  forged   letters,  ~  damnM  Pi- 

sanio  — 
Vom  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
4ruck  the  main-top  I  O  Posthumus !  alas,     sw 
Hiere  is  thv  head?  Where's  that?  Ay  me  I 

whereas  that? 
*isanio  miffht  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 
Lnd  left  this  head  on.  How  should  this  be? 

Pisanio? 
r  is  he  and  Cloten.  Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Lave  laid  this  woe  here.    O,  'tis  pregnant, 

pregnant !  su 

lie   omg  he  gave  me,  which  he  said   was 

precious 
Lad  oovdial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Inrd'roua  to  the  senses?    That   confirms  it 

home. 
Itis  b  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's.  O I 
ffre  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood,  aw 
liat  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Huch  chance  to  find  us.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 
[FalU  on  the  body.] 

Znter  Lucius,  Captaius,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

/.  Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrisoned  in 

J ter  yotir  wilL  have  crossed  the  sea,  attending 
W  here  at  Milf  ord-Haven  with  your  ships,  ass 
"bey  are  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

/.  Cop.,  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  con- 

nners 
kad  gentlemen  of  Italy,  roost  willing  spirits, 
liat  iffomise  noble  service :  and  they  come 
[oder  the  conduct  of  bold  laohimo,  a4o 

ienna'a  brother. 

Lmc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

/.  Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 
Lwc  ^  This  forwardness 

lakes  our  hopes  fair.  Command  our  present 

numbers 
^  mnster'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to  H.  Now, 

sir, 
Hiat  have  you  dreamM  of  late  of  this  war's 
pmpose?  »« 

SoaUk.    Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a 

vision  — 
fast  and  pray'd  for  their  intelligence  —  thus : 
Aw  Jove  s  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
^rom  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
liere  ranish'd  in  the  sunbeams;  which  por- 
tends   850 

'nless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination  ~ 
«rceas  to  the  Roman  host. 
Luc.  Dream  often  so, 


And  never  false.  Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here 
Without  his  top  ?  The  ruin  speaks  that  some- 
time 
It  was  a  worthy  building.  How  I  a  pa^e  I       aas 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?  But  deaa  rather ; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. 
Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 

i.  Caj^  He 's  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc,  He  11  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. 
Young  one,  a«o 

Inform  us  o?  thy  fortunes,  for  it  seems 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.  Who  is  this 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was 

he 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture?  What's  thy 
interest  aea 

In  this  sad  wreck  ?  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not. 

Nothing   to   be   were   better.    This  was   my 

master, 
A  veiv^  valiant  Briton  and  a  grood,  ^ 
That  here  by  mountaineers  hes  slain.  Alas  I  370 
There  is  no  more  such  masters.  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  manv,  all  good,  serve  touly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Xfic.  'Lack,  good  youth  ! 

Thou  mov'st   no   less  with  thy  complaining 

than     ^  a7» 

Thy  roaster  in  bleeding.  Say  his  name,  good 

friend. 

Imo.  ^  Richard  du  Champ.  [Aside.]   H  I  do 
lie  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They  'U  pardon  it.  —Say  you^sir  ? 

iiic.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself   the  very 

same;  sso 

Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith,  thy  faith  thy 

name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master 'd,  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.  The  Roman  Emperor's  letters. 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner      sm 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee.  Qo  with  me. 

Imo.  I  'U  follow,  sir.   Bnt  first,  an  't  please 
the  gods, 
I  'U  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild-wood  leaves  and  weeos  I  ha'  strew'd 
his  grave,  a»o 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  1 11  weep  and  sigh  ; 
And  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  yon  entertain  me. 

JLuc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.       aoa 
My  friends. 

The  boy  hath  taug^ht  us  manly  duties.  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave.    Come,  arm  him.    Boy,  he  is  pre- 
ferr'd  ««> 
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By  thee  to  us,  and  he  shall  be  interr'd  ^ 

As  soldiers  can.  Be  cheerful ;  -wipe  thine  eyes. 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.   [A  room  in  Cymheline^s  palace.'] 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Lords,  Pisanio  [and  At- 
tendants]. 

Cym,  Ag^ain;  and  bring  me  word  how  'tis 
with  her.  [Exit  an  attendant.] 

A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son, 
A  madness,  of   which   her  life  *s  in  danger. 

Heayens, 
How  deeply  yon  at  once  do  tonch  me  !   Imogen, 
The   great   part  of   my    comfort,  gone;   my 
queen  » 

Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  feariul  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort.  But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure  and  to 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  ^11  enforce  it  from 

Uiee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours ; 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will ;  but,  for  my  mis- 
tress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains^  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.   Beseech  your 
Highness,  i« 

Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1.  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here. 
I  dare  be  bound  he 's  true  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.   For  Cloten, 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him,        ao 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome. 

[To  Pisanio.]  We  *11  slip  you  for  a  season  ;  but 

our  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend. 

1.  Lord.  ^     So  please  your  Majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast,  with  a  supply  « 

Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and 
queen! 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1.  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of.  Come  more,  for  more 
you  're  ready ;  ao 

The  want  is  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you.  Let 's  withdraw, 

Ana  meet  the  time  as  it  seeks  us.  We  fear  not 

What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 

We  grieve  at  chances  here.  Away !         .       .  ^ 

[Exeunt  [all  but  Pisanio]. 

Pis.   I  heard  no   letter    from   my   master 
since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain.   'T  is  strange. 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings ;  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten  ;  but  remain  *o 

Perplex'd  in  all.   The  heavens  still  must  work. 


Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest ;  not  true.  ti> 

be  true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  eoantr . 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  King,  or  1 11  fill  ta 

them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  dearM.  *- 
Fortune  brings   in    some  boats  that  are  u* 

steered.  [Esm 

ScKKE  IV.    [Wales.   Before  the  cave  of  B^ 
rius,] 

Enter  Belarius,  Guidebius,  and  Abvuug;  ^ 

Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  ns. 

Bel.  Let  ns  from  i' 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to 
lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gtit.  Nay,  what  hop« 

Have  we  in  hiding  ns  ?  This  way,  the  Romw 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We  'U  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  seetnv  t& 
To  the  King's  party  there 's  no  going.  NeinMi 
Of  Cloten's  death  —  we  being  not  known,  doc 

muster'd 
Among  the  bands  —  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd,  and  so  extort  from  * 

that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  wonU  W 

death  ^ 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Crut.  ^  This  is,  sir,  a  doaltf 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you,  * 

Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  b«|^ 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,  have  both  t£t<r 

eyes 
And  ears  so  oloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  not*,  ■ 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O,  I  am  kno^t 

Of  many  in  the  army.   Many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not 

wore  him 
From    my   remembrance.    And,  besides,  thu 

King 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service  nor  yonr  lovt*.  * 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  :  aye  hopeW 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  oraole  promis'd. 
But  to  be  still  hot  Summer's  tanlings  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  Winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  9o  •! 

Better  to  cease  to  be.   Pray,  sir,  to  the  armv. 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  joxaatU 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrovn. 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  ^um» 

1 111  thither.  What  thing  is  it  that  I  never  - 
Did  see  man  die  !  scarce  ever  look'd  on  bkxxi 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  r«cr 

son  ! 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one  that  had 
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A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
"Sot  iron  on  his  heel  I  I  am  ashamed  40 

To  look  njpon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benent  of  his  blest  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

6ui.  By  heavens,  I  ^U  go. 

[f  Ton  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  ^ve  me  leave, 
[  11  take  the  better  care  ;  bnt  if  yon  will  not,  «< 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  I 

Arv,  So  say  I ;  amen. 

^  Btl,   No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
^  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
Btiy  crack*d  one  to  more  care.    Have  with  yon, 
hoys!  w 

tf  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die,  . 
rhat  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie. 
Lead,  lead  !    [Aside.]    The  time  seems  long ; 

their  blood  Uiinks  scorn 
nil  it  fly  out  and  show  them  princes  bom. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

SccKS  I.   [Britain.    The  Boman  camp.] 

Enter  Posthumus  [with  a  bloody  handherchi^]. 

Post,    Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I  *11  keep  thee,  for 

I  wish'd 
Dioa  ahonldst  be  colonrM  thus.   You  married 

ones, 
Lf  tach  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how 

many 
tfost  murder  wives  much  better  than  them- 
selves 
Par  wrying  but  a  little  !  O  Pisanio !  * 

Bvery  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  ; 
!9o  bond  bnt  to  do  just  ones.  Gbds  I  if  von 
Should  have  ta'eu  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I 

never 
Bad  livM  to  put  on  this  ;  so  had  you  saved 
rhe  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck  10 

He,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.  But, 

alack. 
Ton  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that 's 

lore, 

fo  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  i>ermit 
b  necond  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse. 
Ind  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doers'  thrift, 
ftnt  Imoeen  is  your  own  ;  do  your  best  wills,  w 
KxA  maike  me  blest  to  obey!  I  am  brought 

hither 
^nsong  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
iipaintft  my  lady's  kingdom.   'T  is  enough 
rEat,   Britain,  I    have  kiU'd    thy  mistress; 
peace!  »• 

[*11  give  no  wound  to  thee.  Therefore,  good 

heavens, 
^tmi  patiently  my  purpose :  I  '11  disrobe  me 
[)f  th«ee  Italian  weeds  and  suit  myself 
!U  does  a  Briton  peasant ;  so  I  '11  fight  ^ 
il^ainst  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I II  die^       » 
r«ir  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
U  trrery  breath  a  death ;  and  thus,  unknown, 
PitiMi  ncyr  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
My^^  I  ^U  dedicate.   Let  me  make  men  know 
Mure  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  show.  so 


Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  within. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II.  [Field  of  battle  between  the  British 
and  Boman  camps.] 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo.  and  the  Roman  Army 
at  one  door  ;  and  the  Briton  Army  at  another  ; 
Leonatus  Po8THUMU8/o//oirin^,  like  a  poor 
soldier.  They  march  over  and  go  out.  Then 
enter  again,,  in  skirmish,  Iachimo  and  Post- 
HUKUs:  he  vanquisheth  and  disarmeth  Iach- 
imo, and  then  leaves  him. 

lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within   my 

bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood.  I  have  belied  a  ladv. 
The  Princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on 't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  ;  or  could  this  carl, 
A  very  druoge  of  nature's,  have  subdn'd  me   s 
In  my  profession?  Knighthoods  and  honours, 

borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentey,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods.    10 

[Exit. 

The  battle  continues;  the  Britons ./fy ;  Cymbe- 
UKE  is  taken :  then  enter ^  to  his  rescue,  Bela- 
RIU8,  GuiDERius,  and  Akvibaous. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand  !  We  have  the  advantage 
of  the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded.  Nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

^^-    I  Stand,  stand,  and  fight  I 

Be-enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons. 
They  rescue  Cymbelike,  and  exeunt.  Then 
re-enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save 

thyself: 

For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's 

such  ^  w 

As  war  were  hoodwink'd. 

lach.  'T  is  their  fresh  supi)lies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  tum'd  strangely.  Or  betimes 

Let 's  reinforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.   [Another  part  of  the  Jield.] 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  Briton  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made 

the  stand  ? 
Post.  I  did ; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 
Loid.  .  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir,  for  all  was 
lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought ;  the  King  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken,  ^  b 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane  j  the  enemy  f nil-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaught'ring,  having 
work 
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More  plentif ol  than  tools  to  do  *t,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  toach'd,  some 

falling  10 

Merely  througrh  fear;   that  the  straight  pass 

vftM  damm*d 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  liv- 
ing 
To  die  with  lengthened  shame. 
Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post,    Close  by   the    battle,    ditchM,    and 
wallM  with  turf ; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier,  u 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserved 
So  long  a  breeding  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doine  this  for  ^s  country.  Athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings  —  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base  than  to  conmnit  such  slaugh- 
ter, » 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas^d,  or  shame.  — 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  that 

fled, 
'*  Our  Britain^s  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men. 
To  darkness  fleet   souls  that  fly  backwards. 
Stand!  » 

Or  we  are  Romans  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may 

save 
But  to  look  back  in  frown.  Stand,  stand  I  ^^ 

These  three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  manv  — 
For  three  performers  are  the  file  when  all       so 
The  rest  do  nothing  —  with  this  word  **  Stand, 

stand  I " 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness,  which  could  have 

tum*d 
A  distaff  to  a  lance,  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part  shame,  part  spirit  renew  M ;  that  some, 
tumM  coward  a» 

But  bv  example  —  O,  a  sin  in  war. 
Damned  in  the  first  beginners  I  —  gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  Dikes  o'  the  hunters.  Then  began 
A  stop  i*  the  chaser,  a  retire,  anon  m 

A  rout,  confusion  thick.   Forthwith  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoopM  eagles ; 

slaves. 
The  strides  they  victors  made:  and  now  our 

cowurds, 
Like  fragments  in  hard  voy&gea,  became 
The  life  o*  the  need.  Having  found  the  back- 
door open  «• 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  heavens,  how  they 

wound  I 
Some  slain  before;  some  dying;  some  their 

friends 
O'ep-borne  i'  the  former  wave ;  ten,  chasM  by 

one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty. 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown  » 
The  mortal  bugs  o^  the  field. 

Lord,  This  was  strange  chance. 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 
Post,  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it;  you  are 
made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear 


Than  to  work  any.  Will  you  rhyme  upon 't,  * 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?  Here  is  one : 
^*  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  t  Isoc,  ^ 
Preserved  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans*  btw." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post,  ^Lack,  to  what  esd  * 

Who   dares   not   stand   his    foe,  I'll  be  kii 
friend;  • 

For  if  he  *U  do  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know  he  'U  quickly  fly  my  friendship  txw. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

I/ord.  Farewell ;  you  ^n$apj- 

Post.  Still  going?  This  is  a  lord!  OnobU 

misery. 
To  be  i' the  fiehl,  and  ask  *' what  news  ? '\oi  w 
To-day  how  many  would  have  given  their  ket- 

ours  * 

To  have  sav'd  their  carcases !  took  heel  to  do 't. 
And  yet  died  too!  I,  in  mine  own  woe  eharm'i 
Could  not  find  Death  where  I  did  besrbiB. 

groan. 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck.  Being  to  9^f 

monster,  * 

^T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  tafi 

beds. 
Sweet  woros ;  or  hath  moe  ministers  thsa  v« 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war.   Well,  I  vl 

find  him ; 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton. 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resumed  agaia       * 
The  part  I  came  in.  Fi^ht  I  will  no  men. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shaD 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.  Great  the  slanght^f  ■ 
Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  aosir«r  V 
Britons   must   take.    For   me,  my  nmoa  ^ 

death.  * 

On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath : 
Which  neither  here  1 11  keep  nor  bear  agam. 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  [British]  Captains  and  So&dien- 

1,  Cap,  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  I  Lacivs  * 

taken. 
T  is  thought  the  old  man  and  hia  sons  wv* 
ang^s.  ^  * 

2.  Cap,  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  ali? 

habit. 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 

l.Cap.  So*tispij)ortri; 

But  none  of  ''em  can  be  found.  Stand  f  vfe  t 
there? 
Post,  A  Roman. 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  hci«,  if  w 
onds  ' 

Had  answer M  him. 

2.  Cap,  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  ioe 

A  leg  ot  Rome  shall  not  return  to  teQ 
What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here.   He  ba^ 

his  service 
As  if  he  were  of  note.  Bring  him  to  the  Kiac 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Gnideriiis,  Arr 
ragus,  Pisanio  [Soldiers*  Attendants'*  ai 
Roman  Captives.  The  Captains  prtsejf  Po^ 
humus  to  Cymbeline,  who  delivers  Ai«  c-*"* 
to  a  Gaoler.   [Then  ejceunt  omnes,] 
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ScsKS  IV.  [A  British  prison.] 
Enter  Posthuxus  and  two  Gaolebs. 

i.  Gaol.  Tou  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  yon 

hftve  loeks  upon  you ; 
So  grtze  as  yon  find  pasture. 
2.  Gad,  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers.] 
Poet.  Most  welcome,  bondage  !  for  thou  art 

a  wavj 
I  think,  to  liberty  ;  yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that 's  sick  o*  the  gont ;  since  he  had 

rather  a 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity  than  be  cur*d 
By  the  sure  physician.  Death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.  My  conscience,  thou  art 

fetterM 
3fore  than  my  shanks  and  wrists.    You  good 

gods,  give  m« 
The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt,      10 
Thfm^  free  for  ever  I    Is  *t  enough  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  ehildren  temporal  fathers  do  appease  ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.  Must  I  repent, 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  Kyves, 
Desired  more  than  constraint  ;  to  satisfy,      u 
If  of  my  freedom  *t  is  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again     to 
Ob  their  abatement.  That  ^s  not  my  desire. 
For  Imogen^s  dear  life  take  mine ;  and  though 
T  is  not  so  dear,  yet  't  is  a  life ;  you  coined 

it. 
Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every 

stamp; 
Though   light,    take  pieces  for  the   figure^s 

sake :  M 

Tou  rather  mine,  being  yours ;  and  so,  great 

powers. 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
Aiid  cancel  these  cold  bonds.  O  Imogen  I 
i  'U  iq»eak  to  thee  in  silence.  [Sleeps.] 

Solemn  music.  Enter,  as  in  an  apparition^  Sici- 
Liuii  Lbonatur,  father  to  Postnumus^  an  old 
man.  attired  like  a  warrior ;  leading  in  his 
hana  an  ancient  matron,  his  wife^  ana  mother 
to  Posthumus,  with  music  btfore  them.  Then, 
after  cither  music^followthe  twoj/ounghKOVATi, 
brotkera  to  Posthumus,  with  wounds  as  they 
died  in  the  wars.  They  circle  Posthumus 
round,  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

£ieL     No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show  m 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out.  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 
Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well,  m 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature^s  law ; 
Whose  father  then,  as  men  report 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,  «o 

Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded 
him^ 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 


Moth,  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
But  took  me  in  nay  throes  ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript,      « 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 

Sid.    Great  Nature,  like  his  anoestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o  the  world,  so 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

/.  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel, 

Or  fruitful  object  be  « 

In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 

Moth.    With     marriage     wherefore    was    he 
mook'd. 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati  seat,  and  cast  w 

From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 

Sid.     Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo. 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain      es 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  the  other's  villainy  ? 

2.  Bro.  For  this  from  stiller  seats  we  came. 

Our  parents  and  us  twain,  70 

That  striking  in  our  coimtry's  cause 
Fell  bravely  and  were  slain. 

Our  fealty  and  Tenantius'  right 
With  honour  to  maintain. 

i.  Bro.  hike  hardiment  Posthumus  hath  »  « 

To  Cymbeline  performed. 
Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjoumM 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due. 

Being  all  to  dolours  tum'd  ?  m 

Sid.     Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise 
Upon  a  valiant  race  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 

Moth.    Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good,  m 

Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sid.    Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion  ;  help ; 
Or  we  pjoor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest 
Against  thy  deity.  »<» 

Both  Bro.    Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning,  sit- 
ting ypon  an  eagle :  he  throws  a  thunderbolt. 
The  Ghosts  fall  on  their  knees. 

Jup.    No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 
Offend  our  hearing;  husnl    How  dare  you 
ghosts 
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Accuse  the  thnnderer,  whose  bolt,  yon  know,  bb 

Sky-phinted  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence,  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flow- 
ers. 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  yon  know  *t  is  ours,   loo 
Whom  best  I  love  I  cross  ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delayM,  delighted.  Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift. 

His  comforts  thriye.  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  jovial  star  reignM  at  his  birth^  and  in        v» 

Oi^  temple  was  ne  married.   Kise,  and  fade. 
He  shall  be  lord  of  Lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  n^n  his  breast,  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine,  no 
And  so,  away  I  No  farther  with  ^our  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  yon  stir  up  mine. 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

[Ascends, 

Sici.  He    came   in  thtmder;    his   celestial 
breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell.  The  holy  eagle       ik 
StoopM,  as  to  foot  us.  His  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  blest  fields.  His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleased. 

AIL  Thanks,  Jupiter  I 

Sici,  The   marble   pavement   closes,  ne   is 
entered  mo 

His  radiant  roof.  Away  I  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[The  Ghosts]  vanish. 

Post,  [Waking,]   Sleep,  thou    hast  been  a 
grandsire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me,  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother  and  two  brothers  ;  but,  O  scorn !    lu 
Gk>ne  I  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were 
■  bom. 

And  so  I  am  awake.  Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  ereatness*  favour  dream  as  I  have  done. 
Wake  and  find  nothing.  But,  alas,  I  swerve. 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve,        im 
And  yet  are  steepM  in  favours  ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance  and  know  not 

why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  O 
rare  one !  us 

Be  not,  as  is  our  f  angled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers !  Let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers. 
As  good  as  promise  I  ur 

(Kecuis.)  "  Whenas  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to 
himself  unknown,  vrithont  seeking  find,  ana  be 
embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender  air  ;  and  when 
from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  loppM  branches, 
which,  beinjg  dead  many  years,  shall  after  re- 
vive, be  jointed  to  the  old  stock  and  freshly 
S'ow  ■  then  shall  Posthumus  end  his  miseries, 
ritam  be  fortunate  and  flourish  in  peace  ana 
plenty.'-  i« 

*T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  mad- 
men 
Tongue  and  brain  not ;  either  both  or  nothing ; 
Or  senseless  speaking:  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.   Be  what  it  is. 


The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Gaolek. 

Gaol,  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  d«ii^ 

Post,  Over-roasted  rather ;  re«Mly  luoffi 

Gaol,  Hanging  is  the  wora,  sir.   If  y4 
ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cook'd. 

Post,  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  ti 
spectators,  the  disn  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol,  A  heavy  reckoning  for  vou,  sir. 
the  comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  t 
more  payments,  fear  no  more  tavern-bills,  1 
are  often  the  sadness  of  i>arting,  as  thevrosi 
of  mirth.  Tou  come  in  faint  for  want  otme^ 
part  reeling  with  too  much  drink :  sorry  tb« 
nave  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  ai 
paid  too  much ;  purse  and  brain  both  en 
the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  li^ 
purse  too  lieht,  being  drawn  of  heaTinew.  i 
this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be  quit.  C 
charity  of  a  penny  cord !  It  sums  up  tham 
sands  m  a  tnee.    x  on  have  no  true  aebtttvl 
creditor  but  it :  of  what 's  past,  is,  and  to  em 
the  discharge.  Your  neck,  sir.  is  pen,  book,  i 
counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows.  | 

Post,  1  am  memer  to  die  than  thoa  srt 
live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  ^ 
toothache ;  but  a  man  that  were  to  sUep  v« 
sleeo,  and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bel 
think  he  would  change  places  with  his  offic^ 
for,  look  yon,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  f 
shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow.  i 

Gaol.  Your  Death  has  eyes  in  's  bead  thsn; 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  You  must  nth 
be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them 
know,  or  to  take  upon  yourself  that  whick 
am  sure  you  do  not  know,  or  iump  the  aft 
inquiry  on  your  ovim  peril ;  ana  how  Ton  ak 
speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  thiiuc  yon 
never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  vs 
eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  b 
such  as  wink  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol,  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  th» 
man  should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  t) 
way  of  blindness !  I  am  sure  hanging  *a  ti 
way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  BIsssenobb, 

Mest.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  yn 
prisoner  to  the  King. 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news ;  I  am  caS 
to  be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I 'U  be  hang'd  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gao)^ 
no  bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  alt  but  the  Gaoler 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  many  a  galloi 
and  beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  om 
prone.  Yet^  on  my  conscience,  there  are  vcri 
Knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  HMnn 
and  there  be  some  of  them  too  that  die  ^■ 
against  their  wills.  So  should  I,  if  I  were  on 
I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mii 
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od.  O,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and 

silowsesl  I  speak  against  my  present  profit, 

!  it  my  wish  nath  a  preferment  m  H.   [Exit.  n« 

Scene  V.  [Cymbeline's  tent.] 

\uer  Ctmbeijne,  Belabius.  Gciderius. 
;  .'Aetibaoub,  P18AKIO,  Lords  [Officers,  ana 
^\  A.ttendajits]. 

<  Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods 
:         have  made 

-  vserrers  of  my  throne.  Woe  is  my  heart 
~  Ut  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought, 
'  Bose  rags  shamed  gilded  arms,  whose  naked 

breast 
>   fpp^d    before   targes   of   proof,  cannot   be 
found.  * 

•  »hall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
•r  grace  can  noake  him  so. 
Btl.  I  neyer  saw 

leh  noble  f  urr  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
leh  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
^  tt  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Vyjf^*  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

■  tis.  He  hath  been  search  M  among  the  dead 
and  liring,  u 

Bt  no  trace  of  him. 

C\fm.  To  mv  grief,  I  am 

be  heir  of  his  reward ;  \to  Belarius^  Guide- 

rius,  and  Arviragus]  which  I  will  add 
•  yon,  the  liver,  heart  and  bnun  of  Britain, 
f  whom  I  grant  she  lives.   *T  is  now  the  time 

0  ask  of  whence  you  are.   Report  it. 

Bfl.  Sir,     i« 

1  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen, 
■rther  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest. 
Wees  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

■Cym.  Bow  your  knees, 

ixise  my  knights  o*  the  battle.  I  create  yon  so 
Wnpamons  to  our  person  and  will  fit  you 
fith  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

JSnter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

Iiere  *b  business  in  these  faces.  Why  so  sadly 
h*«t  you  our  victory  ?  You  look  like  Romans, 
Lod  not  o*  the  court  of  Britain. 

Car.  Hail,  great  King ! 

Co  Hour  your  happiness,  I  must  report  m 

the  Queen  is  dead. 

C)/M.  Who  worse  than  a  phvsician 

i^oold  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider, 
B^  medicine  bfe  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
WiU  seize  the  doctor  too.  How  ended  she  ?     w 

Cw.   With   horror,  madly  d]ring,  like  her 
^      life, 

VMiich,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
)i{mt  cruel  to  herself.   What  she  confessed 
I  will  report,  so  please  you.   These  her  women 
^ui  trip  me,  if  I  err :  who  with  wet  cheeks    » 
iTete  present  when  sne  finishM. 

rVju.  Prithee,  say. 

Cfar.    First,  she   confess'd  she  never  lovM 
yon  ;  only 
Effected  greatness  got  by  yon,  not  yon ; 
Mwried  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place, 
ibhorr*a  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this ;  «> 


And,  but  she  spoke  it  dyin^,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opemng  it.  Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  the  bore  in  hand 
to  love 
With  much  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  ner  sight ;  whose  life,     «s 
But  that  her  nip:ht  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend  I 

Who  is 't  can  read  a  woman  ?  Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  watoe.  She  did  confess 
she  haa 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral,  which,  being  took,  *o 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  lingering 
By  inches  waste  you ;  in  which  time  she  pur- 
posed. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 

0  ercome  you  with  her  show,  and,  in  time. 
When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  cratt,  to 

work  M 

Her  son  into  the  adc^tion  of  the  crown ; 
But,  failing  of   her  end  by  his  strange  ab- 
sence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  oi>enM,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men.  her  purposes;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch  d  were  not  effected ;  so    m 
D^pairing  died. 

(jym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lad.  We  did,  so  please  your  Highness. 
Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery;  nor  my 

heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming.    It  had 
been  vicious  w 

To  have  mistrusted  her ;  yet,  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  mayst  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.  Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  [the  Soothsayer] 
and  other  Roman  Prisoners  [guarded]  ;  Post- 
humus  behind,  and  Imogen. 

Thou  com^st  not,  Cains,  now  for  tribute  ^  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the 

loss  70 

Of  many  a  bold  one,  whose  kinsmen  have  made 

suit 
That  their  good  souk  may  be  appeasM  with 

slaughter 
Of   you   tneir  captives,  which   ourself   have 

granted. 
So  think  of  your  estate. 
Xiic.   Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war.  The 

day  ^  74 

Was  yours  by  accident.  Had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threatened 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.  But  since  the 

gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
M^  be  callM  ransom,  let  it  come.  Sufficeth  m 
A  Roman,  with  a  Romanes  heart  can  suffer. 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on 't ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.  This  one  thing  only 

1  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  bom, 

Let  him  be  ransomM.  Never  master  had        ^ 
A  page  so  kind,  so  dnteous,  diligent. 
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So  tender  over  his  ocoasioiiB,  true, 

So  feat,  so  nune-Uke.  Let  His  Tirtne  join 

With  m^  request,  which  I  'U  make  bold  yoor 

Highness 
Cannot  deny.   He  hath  done  no  firiton  harm^  «o 
Though  he  have  senrM  a  Roman.   Save  hmi, 

sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym,  I  have  surely  seen  him ; 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me.  Boy, 
Thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own.   I  know  not  why,  where- 
fore, .    M 
To  say  "  Live,  boy."  Ne'er  thank  thy  master ; 

live. 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I  'U  give  it. 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner,         m 
The  noblest  ta'en. 
Imo,  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good 
Uul; 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no,  alack, 

There 's  other  work  in  hand.  ^  1  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death ;  your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc,  The  boy  disdains  me,  iw 

He  leaves  me,  sooms  me.    Briefly  die  their 

joys 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
Why  standi  he  so  perplexM  ? 

Cywi.  What  wouldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more;  think  more  and 

more 
What 's  best  to  ask.  Know'st  him  thou  look'st 
on?  Speak,  no 

Wilt  have  him  live?  Is  he  thy  kin?  thy  friend? 

Imo,  He  is  a  Roman,  no  more  kin  to  me 
Than  I  to  your  Highness ;  who,  being  bom  your 

vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym,  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo,   I  'U  tell  yon,  sir,  in  private,  if  you 
please  \m 

To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym,  Ay,  with  all  mv  heart. 

And,   lend    my  best   attention.    What's   thy 
name? 
Imo,  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym,         Thou  'rt  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 
I  '11  be  thy  master.    Walk  with  me ;  speak 
freely. 

[Cymbeline  and^  Imogen  talk  apart,] 
Bel,  Is  not  this  boy,  reviv'd  from  death,  — 
^rv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles,  —  that  sweet  rosy  lad    i« 
Who  clied,  and  was  Fidele  ?  What  think  you  ? 
Gui,  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 
Bel,  Peace,  peace  I  see  fm^er.  He  eyes  us 
not;  forbear; 
Creatures  may  be  alike.  Were  't  he,  I  am 
sure  lu 

^e  would  have  spoke  to  us. 
Gui,  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel,  Be  silent ;  let 's  see  further. 
Pis,  [Aside,]  It  is  my  mistress. 


Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
Togoodorbad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  cowu  for- 
ward,] 
Cym,  Come,  stand  thou  br  our  «id« ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.  [To  lackimo,]   Sir. 
step  you  forth  ;  ^  » 

Give  answer  to  this  ooy.  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  bv  our  greatness  ana  the  graoe  of  it^ 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood.   On^  spesk 
to  him. 
Imo.  Mv  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  nuj 
render  u 

Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 
Post.  [Aside,]  What 's  that  to  him  ? 

Cym,  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 
lack.  Thou  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken 
that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 
Cym.  How  I  m«? 

lack.  I  am  glad  to  be  oonstrain'd  to  vttn 
that  wi 

Which  torments  me  to  conceal.  B^  villainy 
Igot  this  ring.   'T  was  Leonatus'  jeweL 
Wnom  thou  didst  banish ;  and  —  whi^  morr 

may  grieve  thee. 
As  it  doth  me  —  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  Uy'd  «» 

'Twixt  skv  and  ground.    Wilt  thou  keau>  mor*. 
my  lord  ? 
Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 
lack.  That  paragon,  thy  dandier,  — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  fabe 

spirits 

Quail  to  remember,  —  Give  me  leave  ;  I  famt. 

Cym.  My  daughter  I  what  of  her  ?  Reow 

thv  strengm.  t* 

I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  Nature  wiD 

Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.  Strive,  man,  sail 

speak. 

IcuJi,  Upon  a  time,  —  unhappy  was  the  clock 

That  struck  the  hour!— it  was  in   Rom*,— 

accurs'd 
The  mansion  where !  —  't  was  at  a  feast  - 
O,  would  •» 

Our  viands  had  been  poison'd,  or  at  least 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head  1  —  the  good 

Posthumus  — 
What  should  I  say  ?  He  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the   rar'st   of   good   ones, — sittiiv 
sadly,  ** 

Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swelled  bot^ 
Of  him  that  beet  could  speak,  for  feature,  Ian* 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  MinerrA.  ] 
Postures  bevond  brief  nature,  for  ooaditioa.  '^ 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for,  besides  that  hook  of  wiviw, 
Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye  — 

Cym,  I  stand  on  fin  7 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lach.  All  too  soon  I  shall* 

Unless   thou    wouldst   grieve   quickly.    Tbai^ 
Posthumus,  >« 
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)io8t  like  a  noble  lord  in  love  and  one 
Vba.t  had  a  royal  lover,  took  his  hint ; 
^nd,    not    dispraising   whom   we    prais'd, — 

therein 
3e  was  as  calm  as  virtue,  — he  began 
lis  mistresB*  picture;  which  by  his  tongue 
being  made,  i» 

ind  then  a  mindirat  in  't,  either  our  brags 
Wisn  orackM  of  kitchen-trulls,  or  his  descrip- 
tion 
?rov^d  us  unspeakingsots. 
Cjrw.  ^ay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Jack.   Your  daughter's   chastity — there  it 
begins, 
le  spake  of  her,  as  I>ian  had  hot  dreams,      im 
Vnd  she  alone  were  cold  ;  whereat  I,  wretch, 
fade  scruple  of  his  praise  ;  and  wagerM  with 

him 
?ieceg  of  gold  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Jpon  hia  honoured  finger,  to  attain 
n  suit  the  place  of  's  bed  and  win  this  ring   lu 
^  hets  ana  mine  adultery.  He,  true  knight, 
V;  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
[lian  I  did  trulv  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
Ind  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
H  Phcebus'  wheel,  and  might  so  safely,  had 
it  »o 

leea  all  the  worth  of  *s  car.   Away  to  Britain 
W I  in  this  design.  Well  may  you,  sir, 
Umember  me  at  court,  where!  was  taught 
H  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
Twizt  aniorons   and    villanous.    Being   thus 
qaench'd  .   »» 

)f  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
fso  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
loit  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
Ind^  to  be  orief ,  mv  practice  so  previul'd, 
rhat  I  retnm'd  witn  simular  proof  enough    mo 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
{/  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
VHh  tokens  thus^  and  thus ;  averring  notes 
H  chamber-hangmg,  pictures,  this  her  brace- 
let,— 
^  cunning,  how  I  got  it !  — nay,  some  marks 
>f  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not      >m 
hit  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
having  ta'en  the  forfeit.    Wnereupon  — 
tKhinks,  I  see  him  now  ~ 
Pu«f .  [Advancing.]  Av,  so  thou  dost, 

telian  fiend  !  Ay  me,  most  credulous  fool,    txo 
^Regions  murderer,  thief  ^  anything 
^t  's  dne  to  all  the  viUams  past,  m  bein^, 
To  come  I  O,  ^ve  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  oprright  pusticer  t  Thou,  King,  send  out 
W  torturers  ingenious ;  it  is  I  *» 

rhat  an  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend 
{y  beingworse  than  they.    I  am  Posthumus, 
niat    kill'd    thy  daughter:— villain-like,    I 

lie  — 
lut  caused  a  lesser  villain  than  msrself . 
I  Micrilegions  thief,  to  do 't.  The  temple      tto 
)f  Virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 
JMt,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
tne  do|^  o'  the  sla^et  to  bay  me ;  every  vil- 
lain 
»«  caU'd  Posthumus  Leonatus ;  and 
U  villainy  less  than 't  was  I  O  Imogen  !         «« 


My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  I  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  :  hear,  hear  — 

Post,  Shall 's   have  a  play  of  this?  Thou 
scornful  page, 
There  lie  thy  part.        [Striking  her;  shefallt,] 

Pis,  ^  O,  gentlemen,  help 

Mine  and  vour  mistress  I  O,  my  Ix>ra  Posthu- 
mus 1  tso 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now.  Help,  help  ! 
Mine  honour'd  lady  I 

Cym,  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  comes  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  mv  mistress  ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  oo  mean  to 
strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo,  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight ;  u« 

Thou  eav  'st  me  poison.  Dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  I 

Pi*.   Liady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if    mo 
That  box  I  gave  yon  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  Uiing.   I  had  it  from  the  Queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  Ogods! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  Queen  conf ess'd, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest.  "  If  Pisanio 
Have,"  said  sne,  "  given  his  mistress  that  con- 
fection SM 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat." 

Cym.  What 's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cor.  The  Queen,  sir.  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  ner,  still  pretending     zso 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs, 
Of  no  esteem.  I,  dreading  that  lier  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A    certain  stuff,  wnich,  being    ta'en,  would 
cease  ^  sm 

The  present  power  of  life,  but  in  short  time 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions.    Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  ^  This  is,  sure,  Fidele.  «» 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady 
from  you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  lock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  ^    [Embracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die  ! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  fiesh,  my  child  I 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  aullard  in  this  ac^? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  [Kneeling.]  Your blessing^sir.    m* 

Bel.   [To  Guiderius  and  Arviraqus.]  Though 
you  did  love  this  youth,  I  lllame  ye  not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for 't. 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !  Imogen, 
Thy  mother 's  dead. 
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Imo.  I  am  sorry  for  *t,  my  lord. 

Cym,  O,  she  was  naugrht ;  and  long  of  her  it 
was  sn 

That  we  meet  here  so  strangely ;  but  her  son 
Is  fiTone,  we  know  not  how  nor  where. 

Pis,  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I  'U  speak  troth.  Lord 

aoten. 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me  m 

With  his  sword  drawn  ;  foamM  at  the  month, 

and  swore, 
If  I  discovered  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death.  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's^ 
Then  in  my  i>ocket,  which  directed  him         mo 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milf  ord ; 
Where,  in  a  f  renzv,  in  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  enforced  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour.  What  became  of  him       »* 
I  further  know  not. 

Gut.  Let  me  end  the  story : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  eods  forfend  I 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  uionld  from  my 

lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence.  Prithee,  valiant  youth. 
Deny  't  again. 

Gut.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it.  »o 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gut.  A  most  incivil  one.  The  wrongs  he  did 
me  .  ^ 

Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke 

me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the 

sea. 
If  it  coula  so  roar  to  me.  I  cut  off 's  head  ;    sm 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  teU  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemned,  and 

must 
Endure  our  law.  Thou  'rt  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender,  aoo 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bd.  Stay,  sir  King ; 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  weU  descended  as  thyself  ;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for.    [To  the  Guard ^  Let  his 
arms  alone ;  m6 

They  were  not  bom  for  bondiige. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?  How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for  't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three 

But  I  will  prove  that  two  on  's  are  as  good    an 
As  I  have  given  out  him.  My  sons,  I  must 
For  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerous  speech. 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger 's  ours. 

Gui,  And  our  good  his. 


Bel.  Have  at  it  then,  by  \m^ 

Thou  hadst,  great  King,  a  subject  wno         w 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him?  Heb 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  b  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age,  indeed  a  baniah'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  heaoe.« 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  iwt. 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all  so  sooa 
As  I  have  received  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  tons ! 

Bel,  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy ;  here 's  mt 
knee.  « 

Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then  spare  not  the  old  father.  Mighty  air, 
These   two   young   gentlemen,  that   call  tit* 

father 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  nuut, 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege,     ■ 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym,  Howl  myitfM 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.  L  eU 
Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  baaiili'^ 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offenee,  my  po> 

ishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason:  that  I  sufferM  ^\ 
Waa  all  the  harm  I  did.  These  gentle  priae«i- 
For  such  and  so  theyare  — these  twenty  yMS 
Have  I  train'd  up.  Those  arts  they  have  ss  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breedixig  waa,  sir.  a 
Your  Highness  knows.  Their  nurse,  Eun- 
phOe,  - 

Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  cki'- 

dren. 
Upon  my  banishment  I  mov'd  her  to  *t. 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  befi>re. 
For  that  which  I  did  then.  Beaten  for  lojahj 
Excited  me  to  treason.  Their  dear  losa,       ■ 
The  more  of  you  't  was  felt,  the  more  it  sbap'i 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.    But,  gnciov 

sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  \om 
Two  of  the  sweet 'st  oompaniomi  in  the  workL 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens    * 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !   for  they  tf« 

worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  spesk'*- 

The  service  that  you  three  have  done  is  uon 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st.  Ilostmyohildns. 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish      ■* 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  awbik. 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Quideriio  \ 
This  gentleman,  my  CadwaJL  Arviraffita,  j 
Your  younger  princely  son.  He.  sir,  was  \Mpf^A 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  th«  b** 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which  tor  more  p^'^ 

tion 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 
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ilpon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  Bangaine  star ; 
it  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bti,  This  is  he,  m 

^o  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
it  was  wise  Nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

CVm.  O,  what,  am  I 

i  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?   NeW  mother 
iUjoic^d  deliveranoe   more.    Blest  praj  yon 
be,  »^ 

rhat,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
f  oa  may  reign  in  them  now  I  O  Imogen, 
Phon  hjuii  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo,  No»  my  lord  ; 

[  have  got  two  worlds  by  't.    O  my  gentle 

brothers, 
lave  we  thus  met  ?  O,  never  say  hereafter    «ti 
3at  I  am  truest  speaker.    You  caUM  me  bro- 
ther, 
^Tbea  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers, 
Fhen  y^e  were  so  indeed. 
Cyjs.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

/irv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gtd,  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd  ; 

Tontisn'd  so,  until  we  thought  he  died.  mo 

Cor.  By  tne  Queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 
Cym.  O  rare  instinct ! 

IHien  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?  This  fierce 

abridgement 
iath  to  it  circumstantial  branches^whioh 
[Hstinction    should   be  rich  in.    Where,  how 

lir'dyou? 
kad   when    came   you  to  serve   our  Roman 
captive  ?  »» 

low  paxted  with  your  brothers  ?  How  first  met 

them? 
Xliyfled  you  from  the  court?  and  whither? 

These 
bid  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
[  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  de- 
manded ; 
bid  aQ  the  other  by-^ependencies,  »o 

rrom  chance  to  chance  ;  but  nor  the  time  nor 

place 
^nXl  serve  our  long  iuter'eatories.  See, 
Wbamus  anchors  upon  Imogen, 
lad  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
h  him.  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting  am 
Ueh  object  with  a  joy ;  the  counterchange 
•  teveraHy  in  all.  Let 's  quit  this  ground, 
lod  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacnfioes. 
To  Beiaritu,]  Thou  art  my  brother ;  so  we  '11 
hold  thee  ever. 
Jmo*  Ton  are  my  father  too,  and  did  relieve 
me,  *»> 

To  see  this  gracious  season. 
Cpm,  AU  o'erjoy'd, 

^T«  theee  in  bonds.  Let  them  be  joyful  too, 
fw  they  ahaU  taste  our  comfort. 
Jmo.  My  good  master, 

viU  yet  do  you  service. 
Lue.  Happy  be  you  I 

CVm.    The    forlorn   soldier,  that  so  nobly 
fouffht,  *M 

le  would:  have  well  beoom'd  this  place,  and 

gracM 
tV  Ihankings  of  a  king. 


Pott.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  't  was  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd.  That  I  was  he,  «w 
Speak,  lachimo.  I  had  you  down  and  might 
Have  made  yon  finish. 

lack.  [Kneeling,]  I  am  down  again ; 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.  Take  that  life,  beseech 

you, 
Which  I  so  often  owe  ;  but  your  ring  first,     «i» 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me. 

The  power  that  I  have  on  yon  is  to  spare  you. 
The  malice  towards  yon  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd  I 

We '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ;        431 
Pardon 's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir. 

As  vou  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joird  are  we  that  you  are.^ 

Post.  Your  servant.  Princes.  Qcod  my  lord 

of  Rome,  «u 

Call  forth  your  soothsayer.    As  I  slept,  me- 

thonght 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritelv  shows 
Oi  mine  own  kindred.  When  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom,  whose  containing      4so 
Is  80  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it.   Let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning.  *y* 

[800th.]  (Reads.)  "Whenas  a  lion's  whelp 
shall,  to  himself  unknown,  without  seeking 
find,  and  be  embrac'd  by  a  piece  of  tender  air : 
and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopp'a 
branches,  which,  being  dead  manv  years,  shall 
after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and 
freshly  grow ;  then  shall  Posthumns  end  his 
miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate  and  flourish  in 
peace  and  plenty."  443 

Tlion,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-nalus.  doth  import  so  much.  ««< 

[To  Cymheline.]  The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy 

virtuous  daughter, 
Which  we  call  molUs  aer:  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier;  whicn  mulier  I  divine 
Is  this  most  constant  wife,  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle,  «m 

Unknown  to  you,  unsou|:ht,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee ;  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  ;  who,  by  Belaritis  stolen,  *» 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  maiestic  cedar  join'd,  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cm*  WeU ; 

Mv  peace  we  will  begin.  And,  Cains  Lucius, 
Altnongh  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Cassar,      *^ 
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And  to  the  Rommn  empire,  promisiiig 
To  pay  our  wonted  trioute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  oar  wioked  queen ; 
I  justice,  both  on  her 


and 


Whom  heavens,  in 

hers. 

Have  laid  most  heavy  hand.  «•> 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do 

tone 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.  The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scaroe-oold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  fall  aooomplish'd ;  for  the  Roman  eagle,    410 
From  sonth  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o*  the  snn 
So  vanishM ;  which  foreshow 'd  our  princely 

eagle, 


The  imperial  Ccesar,  should  again  unite 

His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeliiie,       <* 

Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Land  we  the  pD^; 

Ana  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  •» 

trils 
From  our  blessM  altars.  Publish  we  ^lis  pOM 
To  all  our  subjects.  Set  we  forward.  Lei 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave  « 

Friendly  together.    So  through   Lad's  ton 

march  ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we  'li  ratify ;  seal  it  wiUi  feasts. 
Set  on  there  I  Never  was  a  war  did  cease. 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  washed,  with  so^  i 

peace.  [Exeum.  • 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE 

Trb  later  limit  for  the  date  of  The  Winter^s  Tale  is  fixed  by  an  entry  in  Simon  Forman^s 
Sooke  of  Plaies,*'  aooording  to  which  he  witnessed  a  performance  of  the  drama  at  the  Globe 
leatre  on  May  15, 1611.  An  earlier  limit  is  plausibly  suggested  by  the  theory  that  the  dance 
twelTe  satyrs  in  ly.  iv.  331-352,  three  of  whom  had  *'  danced  befoie  the  king,"  was  borrowed 
m  the  anti-masqne  in  Jonaon's  Masque  of  Oheron^  performed  at  court,  January  1,  1611.  The 
itrical  and  stylistic  features,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  and  method  of  treatment,  are  quite  in 
rmony  with  this  late  date,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  play  was  written  in 
I  early  part  of  1611. 

^fo  quarto  was  published,  nor  is  the  title  found  in  the  Stationers'  R^^ter  before  1623.  The 
iliest  edition  is  that  in  the  First  Folio,  in  which  it  is  the  last  of  the  Comedies.  On  this,  which 
uuisnally  aoourate,  the  present  text  is  based. 

Fhe  source  of  the  plot  is  Robert  Oreene's  Pandosto:  the  Triunq}h  of  Time,  later  known  as  The 
Uwjf  of  Dorattus  and  Faumia.  This  euphuistic  romance,  modelled  on  Lyly  and  Sidney,  was 
ated  in  1588,  and  was  popular  enough  to  run  through  fourteen  editions.  Seyeral  features  of 
)  ttory  hare  been  found  both  in  fiction  and  in  history,  but  no  certain  original  of  Greene's  tale 
I  been  identified. 

rhe  moat  important  change  made  by  Shakespeare  in  the  plot  is  in  saving  the  life  of  Hermione, 
0,  ss  Bellaria  in  Greene's  tale,  had  died  of  grief  orer  the  death  of  her  son.  But  a  number  of 
Bor  differences  are  worth  noting.  Bohemia  and  Sicily  are  interchanged,  Greene's  Pandosto 
leates)  being  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Egistus  (Polizenes)  King  of  Sicily.  Fawnia  (Perdita)  is 
i  to  sea  in  a  cook-boat  instead  of  being  exposed  on  a  desert  shore.  The  proposal  to  consult 
I  atade  comes  from  the  queen  in  Greene,  from  Leontes  in  Shakespeare ;  yet  Pandosto  accepts 
t  aaswer  of  the  oracle  at  once,  while  Leontes  denies  its  truth  until  brought  to  his  senses  by  ^e 
ith  of  his  son  and  the  swooning  of  Hermione.  On  the  whole,  the  jealousy  of  Leontes  is  more 
Toae  and  fatuous  in  Shakespeare  than  in  his  source.  The  Clown  is  substituted  by  the  drama- 
i  for  the  shepherd's  wife  of  the  noTel.  The  wooing  of  Fawnia  is  given  at  great  length  by  Greene, 
I  the  situation  is  complicated  by  Egistus's  wish  to  marry  his  son  to  a  princess  of  Denmark.  Li 
%ht  from  his  father's  court,  Dorastus  (Florizel)  has  the  assistance  of  a  servant,  Capnio,  whom 
ikcspeare  discards,  but  whose  functions  in  the  plot  are  divided  between  Camillo  and  Autoly- 
t.  When  the  prince  arrives  at  the  court  of  Pandosto,  he  conceals  his  identity,  and  is  thrown 
»  prison  while  the  king  makes  love  to  Fawnia.  This  unpleasant  incident  of  the  courtship  of 
I  BBreeognized  daughter  by  her  father  Shakespeare  omits,  keeping  Leontes  faithful  to  the 
iBory  of  Hermione.  This,  of  course,  makes  possible  the  happy  ending  of  the  first  plot,  and 
(krs  unnecessary  the  depresrion  and  suicide  of  Pandosto  with  which  Greene  closes  his  narrative. 
Cbe  device  of  bringing  an  apparent  statue  to  life,  which  Shakespeare  inserted  into  the  story, 
bind  not  infrequently  in  earlier  fiction  ;  but  neither  that  form  of  it  which  occurs  in  Lope  de 
{s's  JS7  Marmd  de  FdUardo,  nor  that  in  the  play  of  2^  Trial  of  Chivalry  (printed,  1605),  is 
loently  close  to  be  reg^arded  as  a  source. 

Clie  ohaiaeters  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  Emilia,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  the  Clown,  and  Autolycus  are 
of  Shakespeare's  invention.  For  the  last,  and  for  his  song  in  ly.  iiL  1  ff .  hints  may  have  been 
ived  from  Tom  Beggar  in  Robert  Wilson's  Three  Ladies  of  London  (1584),  though  this  does 
•eem  to  h*ve  been  hitherto  suggested. 

tut  this  enumeration  of  changes  in  detail  fails  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  transformation 
mfht  by  Shakespeare  on  his  mateiiaL  The  superb  dignity  of  Hermione  which  almost  lifts 
'  above  pity,  the  plain-spoken  loyalty  of  Paulina,  the  peculiar  poetic  charm  of  the  pastoral 
■s  of  which  Perdita  Lb  the  centre,  the  humor  of  the  rog^e  and  the  rustics,  the  elements,  in 
vt,  whioh  make  the  play  delightful,  are  all  Shakespeare's.  To  Greene  belongs  the  credit 
buning  an  interesting  romantic  story,  the  improbabilities  and  surprises  of  which  Shakespeare 
ttt  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  abate,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  capped  by  devising  a  clos- 
'  «itaa(tion«  theatEicaUy  effective,  indeed,  but  more  defiant  of  likelihood  than  anything  in  his 
Its. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE] 


lords  of  Sioilift. 


Lbomth,  king  of  8icili&. 
MAMiLLiut,  young  prince  of  Sicilis. 
Gajuxxo, 

ANnOONUB, 
GLBOmHBI, 

Dion, 

PoLixBHtt,  long  of  Bohemia. 

Flobizkl,  prince  of  Bohemia. 

AaoHiOAMUi,  a  lord  of  Bohemia. 

Old  Shepherd,  reputed  father  of  Perdito. 

Olovrn,  hia  son. 

AvTOLTOus,  a  rogue. 


[A  Mariner.] 
[A  Gaoler.] 

Hbiuons,  queen  to  Leontes. 

PUDiTA,  daughter  to  Leontea  and  H«nni«B» 

Pavlota,  wife  to  Antigonue. 

EmUiXa,  a  lady  [attenmng  on  Hemuooe]- 


[Tms,  aa  Gborna.] 
Otter  Lords  and  Gentlemen  [Ladiesi  Officer*]  and  Servants,  Shepherdsi  and  Bhepheriesaei 


[ScBRB :  SMUa  and  Bo?iemia.'] 


ACT   I 


Scene  I.    [Sicilia.   AtUe<hamber  in  the  palace 
of  Leontes.] 

Enter  Camillo  and  Abohidamus. 

Arch.  If  yon  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  yisit 
Bohemia  on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  ser- 
vices are  now  on  foot,  you  shall  see.  as  Ihaye 
said,  crreat  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  and 
your  oicilia.  » 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  sununer,  the  King 
of  Sicilia  means  to  pav  Bohemia  the  visitation 
which  he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall 
shame  us  we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves; 
for  indeed  — 

Cam.  Beseech  you,  —  n 

Arch.  Verily,  1  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of 
my  knowledge.  We  cannot  with  such  magnifi- 
cence— in  so  rare  —  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your 
senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may, 
though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse 

us.  17 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for 
what  *8  given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understand- 
ing instructs  me  ana  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to 
utterance.  n 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind 
to  Bohemia.  They  were  train*d  together  in 
their  childhoods ;  and  there  rootea  betwixt 
them  then  snch  an  affection,  which  cannot 
choose  but  branch  now.  Since  their  more  ma- 
ture dignities  and  royal  necessities  made  sepa- 
ration of  their  society,  their  encounters,  [« 
though  not  personal,  hath  been  royally  attor- 
neyed  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving 
embassies ;  that  they  have  seemM  to  be  to- 
gether, though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as  over  a 


^. 


vast ;  and  embrac'd,  as  it  were,  from  tkt  i 
of  opposed  winds.  The  heavens  oontisiK  ^ 
loves ! 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  varUsi 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.  Too  harp  a i 
speakable  comfort  of  yonr  Tonng^  pnnoe  Mfl 
lius.  It  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  pn* 
that  ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  Ivery  well  agree  with  yon  iat^  hi 
of  him.  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that  inl 

Lysics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fn 

ley  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  wm  I 
desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  4»l 

Cam.  Yes;  if  there  were  no  other  cal 
why  they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  King  had  no  son,  they  ts 
desire  to  live  on  cratches  till  he  had  one. 

[Em 

SoENE  n.   [A  room  of  state  in  the  aamt. 

Enter  Leontes,  Hebmione,  Mamxujt^ 
liiXENES,  CAMiiiLO  [ami  Attendants*. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  h 

been 
The  shepherd^s  note  since  we  hare  \th* 

throne 
Without  a  burden ;  time  as  long  a^ain 
Would   be   fiU^d    up,  my  brother,  witk  < 

thanks. 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Oo  hence  in  debt;  and  therefore,   Ukf  » 

pher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 
With  one  ^*  We  thank  you  '*  many  thooM 

moe 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  tb^wlr^  «  ^)a\i 

And  pay  them  when  yon  part. 
Pol.  Sir,  that 's  to-mon 
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a  oaestioii^d  by  my  fean,  of  what  may 

cLance  u 

reed  npon  our  absence ;  that  may  blow 
DMpiiig  windi  at  home,  to  make  at  sav, 
lis  18  put  forth  too  truly."  Bendea,  I  naye 

stay'd 
ire  your  Royalty. 

Km.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

D  700  can  put  ns  to  H. 

U.  No  longer  stay.     )« 

on.  One  seyen-night  longer. 
1/.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

KM.  We  ^11  part  the  time  between 's  then ; 

and  in  that 
DO  gainsaying. 

ii  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so. 

re  is  no  tongue  that  moyes,  none,  none  i' 

the  world,  m 

oon  as  yours  oould  win  me.   So  it  should 

now, 
e  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
«re  needful  I  deniM  it.  My  affairs 
lyeu  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder 
t  in  your  loye  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay        u 
on  a  charge  and  trouble.  To  saye  both, 
well,  our  brother. 

m.    Tongne-tied  our  Queen  ?  Speak  you. 
8r.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  haye  held  my 

peace  until 

had  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay. 

Yon,  sir, 
t|e  him   too  coldly.    Tell  him,  you  are 

•ore  M 

b  Bohemia 's  well ;  this  satisfaction 
W-gone  day  proclaimed.  Say  this  to  him, 
I  beat  from  his  best  ward. 
M.  Well  said^  Hermione. 

er.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were 

strong; 
«t  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ;         m 
m  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay ; 
u  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs, 
of  your  rojral  presence  I  'U  adyenture 
Wrow  of  a  week.  When  at  Bohemia 

take  my  lord,  I  '11  giye  him  my  oommis- 

tioQ  40 

et  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
kM  for 's  parting :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
^thee  not  a  jar  o*  the  clock  behind 
;t  lady  she  her  h)rd.  Tou'Ustay? 
r«    ^  No,  madam. 

•J-  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 
**•  I  may  not,  yerily. 

fr.  Verily  I  *B 

pot  me  off  with  limber  yows  ;  but  I, 
>fh  yon  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars 
,inth  oaths, 

•U  yet  aay,  **  Sir.  no  going.''  Verily, 
•hall  not  go  ;  a  lady's  **  Verily  "  's  » 

^nt  as  a  lord's.  Will  jrou  go  yet  ? 
^^me  to  keep  yon  as  a  prisoner, 
hhe  a  goest ;  so  you  snail  pay  your  fees 
^  TOO  depart,  and  saye  your  thanks.  How 
«yyon? 

pHMoneror  my   guest?    By   your   dread 
•Verily,"  le 

«*  them  you  shall  be. 


Pol,  Tour  gueat,  then,  madam. 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending. 
Which  is  forme  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler,  then, 

But  your  kind  hostess.    Come,  I  'U  question 
you  90 

Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were 

boys. 
Ton  were  pretty  lordings  then  ? 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  Queen, 

Two   lads  that   thought  there  was  no   more 

behind 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her,  Was  not  my  lord         » 

The  yerier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 
Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs  that  did 
frisk  i'  the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other.    What  we 

chang'd 
Was  innocenoe  for  innocence  ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dream 'd        n 
That  any  did.  Had  we  pursu'd  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  haye  answer'd 

Heayen 
Boldly,  **  Not  guilty  "  ;  the  imposition  clear'd 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather  n 

Ton  haye  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady  I 

Temptations  haye  since  then  been  bom  to  's ; 
for 


In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Tour  precious  self  had  then  not  oross'd  the  ey 
Of  ray  young  play-fellow. 


we*ll  an- 


Her.  Qraoe  to  boot  I 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  yon  say 
Your  Qneen  and  I  are  deyils.  Tet  iro  on : 
The  offences  we  haye  made  you  0 

swer, 
If  yon  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
Ton  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd 
not  w 

With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon,  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.  He  'U  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  neyer  spok'st 
To  better  purjKise. 

Her.  Never  ? 

i>on.  Neyer,  but  once. 

Her.  What  I  haye  I  twice  said  well  ?  When 

was  't  before  ?  » 

I  prithee  tell  me;    cram's  with  praise,  and 

make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things.  One  good  deed  dying 

tongueless 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages ;  you  may  ride 's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furloi^  ere     m 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  But  to  the  goal : 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  ?  It  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you.  O,  would  her  name  were 
Grace  I 
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Bat   once   before  I  spoke   to   the  purpose; 
when  ?  too 

Nay,  let  me  haye  \ ;  I  lonff. 
Leon,  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  soor'd  themselyes 
to  deatii, 

Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand 

And  clap  thyself  my  loye ;  then  didst  thou 
utter, 

**  I  am  yours  for  eyer." 
Her,  T  is  srace  indeed,  los 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  haye  spoke  to  the  pur- 
pose twice  : 

The  one  for  eyer  eamM  a  rojal  husband  ; 

The  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Gives  her  hand  to  P(^ixene8.] 
Leon,  [Aside,]  Too  hot.  too  hot  I 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods. 

I    haye    tremor    cordis    on   me;    my   heart 
dances,  no 

But  not  for  joy ;  not  joy.   This  entertainment 

May  a  free  liice  put  on,  deriye  a  liberty 

From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom. 

And  well  become  the  agent ;  't  ma^,  I  prant ; 

But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pmchmg  fin- 
gers, "» 

As  now  they  are,  and  making  practised  smiles. 

As  in  a  looking-glass ;  and  then  to  sigh,  as  't 
were 

The  mort  o'  the  deer ;  —  O,  that  is  entertain- 
ment 

My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows  I  Mamillius, 

Art  thou  my  boy  ? 
Mam,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon,  V  fecks ! 

Why,  that  *s  my  bawcook.  What,  hast  smutohM 
thy  nose  ?  iti 

They  say  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine.    Come,  cap- 


We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  cap- 
tain: 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  oallM  neat. — Still  yirginalling  us 

Upon  his  palm  I  —  How  now,  you  wanton  calf ! 
Art  thou  my  calf  ? 
Mam,  Tes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pasn  and  the 
shoots  that  I  haye, 
To  be  full  like  me  ;  yet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  e^gs  ;  women  say  so,  iso 

That  will  say  anythmg.  But  were  they  false 
As  o^er-dy^d  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters,  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  ^twixt  his  and  mme,  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.  Come,  sir  page,  ta 
Look  on   me  with  your  welkin   eye.   Sweet 

yillain! 
Most  dearest  I  my  coUop  I    Can  thy  dam  ?  — 

may  't  be  ?  — 
Affection  I  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre. 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat^st  with  dreams;  —  how  can  this 
be?—  lio 

With  what 's  unreal  thou  ooaotiye  art. 
And  f ellow'st  nothing.  Then  't  is  yery  credent 
Thou  mayst  oo-join  with  something ;  and  thou 
dost. 


^ 


bi'i 


And  that  beyond  commission,  and  I  find  it. 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  bnin         ut 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol,  What  moan  SmS&; 

Her,  He  something  seems  unaettlad. 

Pol,  How,  my  W 

Leon,  What  cheer  ?  How  is  't  with  yon,  bv: 
brother  ? 

Her,  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distrftetioik. 
Are  you  moy^d,  my  lord  ? 

Leon,  ^  No,  in  good  esxvet 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  foSy,  ^ 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  bov*s  face,  methoughts  I  did  reeoil 
Twenty-three    years,   and    saw    myself   » 
breechM  * 

In  m;^  green  yelyet  coat,  my  daner  mual'i 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  pror*. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methou^ht,  I  then  was.to  this 
This   squash,    this    gentleman,    ir~~ 

fnend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Mam,  No,  my  lord  jrU  fight. 

Leon,  You  will  I    Why,  happy 
dole  1  My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  vt 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol,  If  at  home,  air. 

He 's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  mates. 
Now  my  sworn  friend  and  then  mine  momay. 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  JuIy^s  day  short  as  December, 
And  with  his  yaryin^  childness  cures  m  is€  ' 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon,  So  stands  this  aqso 

Offic'dwithme.  We  two  will  walk,  my  kfii 
And  leaye  you  to  your  grayer  steps.  H«nakd 
How  thou  loy*st  us,  show  in  onr  brtyther^  ^ 

come; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  obeap.  1 

Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rorer,  he  '• 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her,  If  yon  wonld  setk  ts^ 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden.  Shall 's  attesii  H 
there  ? 

Leon,  To  your  own  bents  dispose  j<m  ;  7V*| 
be  found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky.  [Aside.]   I  am  aiie& 

now. 
Though  you  peroeiye  me  not  how  I  giye  Vm. 
Go  to,  go  to ! 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb.  the  bill  to  him ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wtf<» 
To  her  allowing  husband  ! 

[Exeunt  Polixenes^  Hermiem.  a 
attendants,] 

Gone  already ! 
Inch-thick.  knee-deep,  oW  head   and  vat 

forked  one  I 
Go,  play,  boy,  pla^.  Thy  mother  plays,  asi 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac*d  a  part,  whose  vsal 
WiU  hiss  me  to  my  gray  e ;  contempt  and  dsx^ 
Will  be  my  kneU.  Go,  play,  boy,  pl«y.  I\ 
haye  been, 
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>r  I  am  maoh  deceiy^,  onokolds  ere  now ; 
ind  manT  a  man  there  is.  even  at  thia  present, 
^ow  while  I  speak  thia,  nolda  his  wife  by  the 

arm, 
rhat  little  thinks  she  has  been  aloic'd  in  *8  ab- 

•ence 
Lnd  his  pond  fished  by  his  next  neighbour, 
by  »• 

}ar  Smile,  his  neigrhbonr.  Nay,  there 's  comfort 

in*t 
IHiilefl  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates 

opened, 
Ls  mine,  agamst  their  will.  Should  all  despair 
rhat  hftTe  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  man- 
kind 
Voald  kang  themselves.  Physic  for  't  there  is 
none.  a«o 

i  is  a  bawdy  planet^  that  will  strike 
¥here  't  is  jiredonunant ;  and  't  is  powerful, 

think  It, 
hota  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Be  it  con- 

clttded, 
io  barrioado  for  a  belly ;  know 't ; 
t  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy  los 

^ith  biv  and  baggage.  Many  thousand  on 's 
Save  the  disease,  and  feel  *t  not.  How  now, 

boy! 
Mam,    I  am  like  you,  they  say. 
Leoru  Why,  that 's  some  comfort, 

^liat,  Camillo  there  ? 
Cam,    Ay,  my  good  lord.  ho 

Leon,    Qo  play,  Mamillius ;  thou  *rt  an  hon- 
e«t  man.  [JaxeutU  MamiUius.] 

Camillo,  thia  great  sir  will  yet  atav  lon^r. 
Cam.   Ton  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor 
hold. 
Nhtm  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 
Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.    He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ; 
made  n< 

Sk  business  more  material. 

L^tm.  Didst  perceive  it  ? 

Aside.]   They  're  here  with  me  already,  whis- 
pering, rounding, 
\SieilIa  is  a  so-forth."  T  is  far  gone, 
(Vhen  I  shall  gust  it  last.  How  came 't,  Camillo, 
rhat  he  did  stay? 
Cum.  At  the  good  Queen's  entreatv. 

Leon.   At  the  Queen's  be 't ;  '*  good  "  should 
be  pertinent ;  »i 

Sut,  so  it  is,  it  is  not.  Was  this  taken 
9y  any  onderstandinff  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  oonoeit  is  sosJung,  —  will  draw  in 
yiorm  than   the  common  blocks.    Not  noted, 
fai't,  «« 

Bat  of  the  finer  natures  ?  By  some  sevenUs 
[)f  he^-pieoe  extraordinary  ?  Lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind  ?  Say. 
Cam.   Business,  my  lord  I  I  think  most  un- 
derstand 
B<ih«fuia  stays  here  longer. 
Lton,  Hal 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ?  »» 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  Highness  and  the  en- 


Of  our  moet  gracious  mistress. 


Leon.  Satisfy ! 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  I  Satisfy  I 
Let   that  suffice.  I  have   trusted   thee,  Ca- 
millo, S30 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My   ohamber-oounoils,    wherein,    priest-like, 

thou 
Hast  oleans'd  mv  bosom,  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  ;  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd  mo 

In  that  which  seems  so. 
Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  I 

Leon,  To  bide  upon't,  thou  art  not  hou' 
est,  or. 
If  thou  indin'st  that  wav,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd ;  or  else  thou  must  be 
counted  t*a 

A  servant  ^^rafted  in  my  serious  trust 
And  therem  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake 

drawn. 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam,  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ;        sm 
In  every  one  01  these  no  man  is  free 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amon^  the  infinite  doings  of  the  worla, 
Sometime  puts  forth.  In  your  affairs,  my  lord. 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent,  *u 

It  was  my  foUy ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out  «m 

Agidnst  the  non-performance,  't  was  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.  But,  beseech  your  Grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me;  let  me  know  my  tres- 
pass MB 
Bv  its  own  visajgre.  If  I  then  deny  it, 
'T  is  none  of  mme. 

Leon.  Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo,  — 

But  that 's  past  doubt,  you  have,  or  your  eye- 
glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn,  —  or  heard,  — 
For  to  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour  tn 

Cannot^  be  mute,  —  or  thought,  —  for  cogita- 
tion 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,  — 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?  H  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes  nor  eais  nor  thought,  then 
say  »w 

My  wife 's  a  hobby-horse,  —  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say 't  and  justify 't. 
Cam,  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without     tM 
My  present  vengeance  taken.   Shrew  mv  heart, 
Ton  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this  ;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon,  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  Is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career  >m 
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Of  laaghter  with  a  sigh  ?  —  a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty ;  —  honing:  foot  on  foot  ? 
Sknlkint?   in   corners  ?  wishing   clocks   more 

swift? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnifirht  ?  and  all  ejres 
Blind  with  the  pin-«nd-web  bat  theirs,  theirs 
only.  »i 

That  would  unseen  be. wicked?    Is  this  no- 
thing? 
Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that's  in  't  is 

nothing: 
The  covering  skv  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  haye  these 
nothings^  sm 

If  this  be  nouung. 

Cam»  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  't  is  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be,  *t  is  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon,  It  is  ;  you  lie,  you  lie  1 

I  say  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee.       mo 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slaye. 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Inf ectea  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live  ms 

The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon.  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  Ms  neck,  Bohemia ;  who,  if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits,       sio 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do 

that 
Wliioh  should  undo  more  doing ;  ay,  and  thou, 
Hia  cup-bearer,  —  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have    benched   and   rear'd   to  worship,   who 

mayst  see 
Plainlv  as  heaven  sees  earth  and  earth  sees 
heaven.  ns 

How  I  am  galled,  ~  mightst  bespice  a  cup, 
To  ^ve  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wmk ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial.  ^ 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  dram  that  should  not 
work  «M 

Maliciously  like  poison  ;  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lovM  thee,  — 

Leon.     Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled,        su 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation,  suUy 
The^  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep,  which  being  spotted 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps. 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o*  the  Prince  my  son, 
Who  I  do  think  is  mine  and  love  as  mine,      ui 
Without  ripe  moving  to 't  ?  Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  yon,  sir ; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for 't ; 
Provided  that,  when  he  's  removed,  your  High- 


WiU  take  again  your  queen  as  youa  st  finu  ■ 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  tWebf  t^ 

^  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues  in  courts  and 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Then  dost  mirm  i 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  oouxae  have  set  dvvn 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Gam.  Mylord^ 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  dsff 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  64 

mia 
And  with  your  queen.  I  am  his  <mpb«tf« 
H  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  Thk  is  ill 

Do 't  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my 
Do  't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I 'U  do  X  tt;  ll 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  htft! 
vis'd  me.  [£s| 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady  I  Bat,  for  ma. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  ml 
Of  good  Polizenes ;  and  my  ground  to  no  *t 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master,  one 
Who  in  rebellion  with  himself  will  kav« 
All  that  are  his  so  too.  To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows.  If  I  could  find  exam^ 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  I 
And  flourished  after,  I  'd  not  do  ^t ;  but 
Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parohmant  bean 

one. 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear  't.  I  must 
Forsake  the  court.  To  do 't,  or  no,  is  cemin  i 
To  me  a  break-neck.  Happy  star  reign  tm% ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Re-enter  Polixekb^. 

Pol.  This  is  strange  ;  methiik 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.  Not  sfieek  *  ■ 
Graod  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  ro3ral  sir! 

Poi.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  oonrt  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  l»d 

Pol.  The  King  hath  on  him  sudi  a  ecmai 
nance 
As  he  had  lost  some  province  and  a  regioii 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  nimself .  Even  now  I  m 
him  i 

With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  coatnirj  and  fallinr 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  tne^  maA 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changeth  thus  his  manners.  * 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  !  dare  not  I  Do  not.  Do  you  ha^ 
and  dare  not  ? 
Be  intelligent  to  me :  H  is  thereabonta  ; 
For.  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  yon  nci 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.  Qood  Cun£lb> 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirra 
Which   shows   me  mine  chang'd    too;  f<w 

roust  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter*d  with 't. 

Cam.  There  is  a  tackm 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper,  bnt 
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jinot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 

roa  that  yet  are  well. 

W.  How  I  oanffht  of  me ! 

ce  me  not  rioted  like  the  basilisk. 

tTe  lookM  on  thonsands,  who  haye  sped  the 

better 
my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.  Camillo,  — 
jTDO  are  certainly  a  gentleman,  thereto      an 
rk-Uke  ezperieno'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
een^  than  onr  parents*  noble  names, 
rbose  snoeen  we  are  crentle,  —  I  beseech  yon, 
foa  know  anght   wnich   does  behove  my 

knowledge  aw 

ftot  to  be  mformM,  imprison  *t  not 
porant  concealment. 
am.  I  may  not  answer. 

W.  A  sioknesB  oanght  of  me,  and  yet  I 

well! 
ast  be  anawer'd.   Dost  thou  hear,  CamiUo  ? 
oiare  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man  mo 

ico  honour  does  acknowledge,  whereof  the 


ot  this  suit  of  mine,  that  thou  declare 
ki  incidency  thon  dost  guess  of  harm 
reeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near ; 
ich  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ;  «m 

ot,  how  best  to  bear  it. 
a«.  Sir,  I  will  tell  yon, 

M I  am  oharg'd  in  honour  and  by  him 
it  I  think  honourable ;  therefore  mark  my 

counsel, 
ieh  must  be  even  as  swiftly  foUowM  as 
Mn  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me    4to 
lost,  and  so  good  night  1 
W.  On,  good  Camillo. 

^am.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 
W.  By  whom,  Camillo? 
in.  By  the  Kine. 

W,  For  what? 

*am.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he 

nwears, 
b  had  seen  H  or  been  an  instrument         «ta 
vice  yon  to 't,  that  you  have  touched  his 

queen 
{nddenly. 

'tl.^  Oj  then  mv  best  blood  turn 

u  infected  jelly,  and  mv  name 
yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! 
ra  then  my  freshest  reputation  to  «m 

SToor  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
in«  I  arrive,  and  my  approach  be  shunuM, 
f ,  bated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infec- 
tion 
»t  e'or  was  heard  or  read  I 
■-a*.  Swear  his  thought  over 

Mch  particular  star  in  heaven  and  «>a 

all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
rbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon 
w  by  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake 
t  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
rU'd  upon  his  faith  and  will  continue         «ao 
e  standing  of  his  body. 

^W.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

^«.  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  *t  is  safer 

^  what*B  grown  than  question  how  'tis 
bom. 


If  therefore  vou  dmre  trust  my  honesty, 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk  which  yon     *m 
Shall  bear  along  imoawn'd,  away  to-night ! 
Tour  followers  I  wul  whisper  to  the  business, 
And  will  by  twos  and  threes  at  several  posterns 
Clear  them  o*  the  city.  For  myself,  1  *I1  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here  ««o 
By  this  discovery  lost.  Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  mv  parents,  I 
Have   utt*red   truth,  wnich   if   you  seek  to 

prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  ELing's  own  mouth, 

thereon  us 

His  execution  sworn. 

Pol,  I  do  believe  thee : 

I  saw  his  heart  in 's  face.  Qive  me  thy  hand. 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.  My  ships  are  ready  and 
My  peo^e  did  exnect  mv  hence  departure      *so 
Two  days  agp.  This  jealousv 
Is  for  a  precious  creature.  As  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and  as  his  person 's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonoured  bv  a  man  which  ever  *u 

Profees'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  Fear  o'ershades 

me. 
Gk>od  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen ;  — part  of  his  theme,  but 

nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  1  Come,  Camillo ;     mo 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.   Let  us  avoid. 

Cam,   It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all   the    posterns.    Please  your 

Highness 
To  take  Uie  urgent  hour.  Come,  sir,  away,    ms 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  II 

Scene  I.  [Sicilia,  A  room  in  the  palace.] 

Enter  Hebmionb,  Mamillxub,  and  Ladies. 

Her,  Take  the  boy  to  you;  he  so  troubles 
me, 
'Tis  past  enduring. 

[7.1  Leidy.  Come,  my  gracious  lord. 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

fi.]  Lady,  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You  'U  kiss  me  hard  and  speak  to  me 
as  if  « 

I  were  a  baby  still.  —  I  love  you  better. 

2,  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker  ;  yet  black  brows,  they 

say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle,        lo 
Or  a  half -moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2.  Lady.  Who  taught  this  ? 

Mam,  I  learnt  it  out  of  women's  faces.   Pray 
now 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 

[i.]  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
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Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock.  I  have  seen  a 
lady's  nose 
That  has  Deen  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

[7.]  Lady.  Hark  je ; 

The  Queen  your  mother  rounds  apace.    We 

shall  >• 

Present  our  seryices  to  a  fine  new  prince 

One  of  these  days;  and  then  you'd  wanton 

with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

2.  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a   goodly   bulk.    Good    time   encounter 
her  1  » 

Her.   What   wisdom    stirs    amongst   you  ? 
Come,  sir,  now 
I  am  for  vou  again.  Pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 
Mam.  Merry  or  sad  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  vou  will. 
Mam.  A  sad  tale  ^s  beet  for  winter.  I  have 
one  s> 

Of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down;  come  on,  and  do  your 

best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites ;  you  're  power- 
ful at  it. 
Mam,  There  was  a  man  —  ^ 
Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard.  I  will  tell  it 
softly ;  «o 

Tond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her,  Come  on,  then. 

And  give 't  me  in  mine  ear. 

[^n^er  Lboktbs,  with  Antiqonus,  Lords,  and 
others.] 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  Camillo 

with  him? 
[7.]  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met 

them;  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way.  I  eyed        u 
Them  even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  blest  am  I 

In  mv  just  censure,  in  my  true  opinion ! 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge !   How  accurs'd 
In  being  so  blest  I  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart,  «e 
And  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected ;  but  if  one  present 
The   abhorr'd   ingredient   to   his   eye,  make 

known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his 

sides. 
With  violent  hefts.  I  have  drunk,  and  seen 

the  spider.  ^  « 

Camillo  was  his  help  in  thisj  his  pander. 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown. 
Ail  *s    tme    that   is   mistrusted.    That   false 

villain 
Whom  I  employ'd  was  pre-employ'd  by  him. 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I  m 

Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For   them    to   play  at  will.    How  came  the 

posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 
[7.]  Lora,  By  his  great  authority  ; 


Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know  *t  too  welL         ^ 

Qive  me  the  boy.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  imn^ 

him. 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  ti^ 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  Spi«t 

Leon.  Bear  the   boy  hence;  be   shall  iw 
come  about  her. 
Away  with  him !  and  let  her  sport  herself     • 
With  that  she 's  big  with ;  f  or  't  is  Polizeiko 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say  he  had  H 

And  I  'U  be  sworn  you  would  believe  my  nync 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  najrward. 

Leon.  Yon,  my  Wfc 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about    ■ 
To  say  she  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add 
'Tis  pity  she 's  not  honest,  honourable. 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  f ona, 
Which  on  my  faith  deserves  high  speech^  id 
straight  * 

The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  \aaak 
That  calumnv  doth  use  —  O,  I  am  out  — 
That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself ;  these  shrugs,  these   husK 

has. 
When  you  have  said  she 's  goodly, 

tween 
Ere  you  can  say  she 's  honest :  but  bo 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  gricTf  i 

should  be, 
She 's  an  adulteress. 

Her.  ^ould  a  villain  saT  so. 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  vroria, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  kird, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  Yon  have  mistook,  my  Ik] 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.  O  thou  thin^ ! 
Which  I  'U  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  pUc^. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distingnishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar,  I  have  sud 
She 's  an  adulteress ;  I  have  said  willi  whsB 
More,  she 's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  feaary  with  her.  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  sname  to  know  herself 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  sht  *« 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  oad  as  thoae 
That  yulgarsgive  bold'st  titles  ;  ay,  and  pn*^ 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  l^Oyhr  my  Hf  e. 

Privy  to  none  of  this.  How  will  uiis  grievt 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowV 

that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me !  Gentle,  my 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then  to 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  npovu 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-bov's  top.  Away  with  her,  to  prv^ 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  cuiH^I 
But  that  he  spealcs. 
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Her,  There  '•  some  ill  planet  reigna  ; 

[  most  be  pattent  till  the  heavens  look  im 

^ith  an  a8i>ect  more  favoorable.  Good  my 

lonlSf 
[  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
[Commonly  are,  the  want  of  which  vain  dew 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities ;  but  I  have  tio 
Fhat  honourable  grief  loogM  here  which  bums 
ffone  than  tears  drown.  Beseech  you  all,  my 

lords, 
E^ith  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
3iall  best  instruct  you.  measure  me  ;  and  so 
Die  King's  will  be  perform  M I 
Lton.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

Her,   Who  is  't  that  goes  with  me  ?  Beseech 

your  Highness,  ti« 

Ay  women  may  be  with  me ;  for  you  see 
ify  plight   requires   it.    Do   not  weep,  good 

fools; 
rhere  is  no  cause.    When  you  shall  know  your 


las  desery'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears      im 
bi  I  coone  out ;  this  action  I  now  go  on 
s  for  nay  better  grace.  Adieu,  my  lord. 
never  wished  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now 
trust  I  shall.  My  women,  come;  you  hare 

leave. 
Lton.   Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence!  it« 

\Exit  Queen  guarded^  with  Ladies,"] 
[j.]  "Lord,   Beseech  your  Highness,  call  the 

Queen  again. 
Aid,    Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your 

justice 
Vove  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones 

suffer, 
roomelf ,  your  queen,  your  son. 
[y.]  Lord,  For  her,  my  lord, 

dar«  my  life  lay  down  and  will  do  *t,  sir,     tso 
lease  yon  to  accept  it,  that  the  Queen  b  spot- 

*  the  eyes  of  Heaven  and  to  you ;  I  mean, 
B  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant,  ^  If  it  prove 

be  *s  otherwise,  1 11  keep  my  stables  where 
lodge  my  wife ;  I  'U  go  in  couples  with  her ;  i» 
lian  when  I  feel  and  see  her  no  farther  trust 

her  ^ 
W  erery  mch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Lj,  erery  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false, 
Inhehe, 

Lean,         Hold  your  peaces. 

[7.1  Lord.  Good  my  lord,  — 

Ant.   It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  our- 
selves. i«o 
Ton  are  abns'd,  and  W  some  putter-on 
Hbat  win  be  damned  for  't ;  would  I  knew  the 

▼illain, 
;  wroold  land-damn  him.  Be  she  honour-flaw'd, 

have  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
%k  seoond  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five  j 
{  this  prove  true,  they  11  pay  for  ^t.  By  mme 
honour,  im 

*n  geld  *em  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see 
Ta  hrinif  false jgenerations.    They  are  co-heirs ; 
Liid  I  had  rather  glib  mprself  than  they 
iwrald  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Xcotf .  Cease  ;  no  more. 


You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  ui 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ;  but  I  do  see  't  and 

feel 't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus  ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant,  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty.  tss 

There 's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 
Leon.  What  I  lack  I  credit  ? 

[1,]  Lord,  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I, 
my  lord. 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  more  it  would  content 

me 
To  have  her  honour  true  than  your  suspicion,  im 
Be  blam'd  for 't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  ^  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?  Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  good- 
ness 
Imparts  this  ;  which  if  you,  or  stu^fied         iss 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill,  cannot  or  will  not 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice.  The  matter. 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on  H,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant,  And  I  wish,  mj  liege,  ito 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgement  tried 

it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon,  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  bv  age. 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.  Camillo's  night. 
Added  to  their  familiarity,  vn 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjec- 
ture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approba- 
tion 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,  doth  push  on  this  pro- 
ceeding. 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation,  im 

For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  't  were 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,  I  have  dispatched  in 

post 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  ana  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuffM  sufficiency.  Now  from  the  oracle  tss 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel 

had, 
I  shall  stoD  or  spur  me.  Have  I  done  well  ? 
[l,]  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 
Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied  and  need  no 
more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle  i«o 

GKve  rest  to  the  minds  of  others,  such  as  he 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.  So  have  we  thought  it 

good 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  eonfin'd. 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence  im 
Be  left  her  to  perform.  Come,  follow  us ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public,  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [Atide.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
H  the  good  truth  were  known.         [Exeunt.  *» 
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SOENB  II.   [Outer  ward  qfapriton.] 

Enter  Paitlina,  a  Qentleman,  and  Attendants. 

PauL,  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him ; 
Let  him  haye  knowledge  who  I  am. 

[Exit  Gent,] 
Good  lady, 
No  oonrt  in  Europe  is  too  ^ood  for  thee ; 
What  dost  thon  tnen  in  prison  ? 

[Rt-enter  Gentleman,  with  the  Gaolieb.] 

Now,  good  sir, 
Yon  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Gaol,  For  a  worthy  lady,  • 

And  one  who  much  I  honour. 

Paul,  Fraj  you  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  Queen. 

Gaol.  1  may  not,  madam. 

To  the  contrary  I  have  express  oonmiandment. 

Paul.  Here  ^8  ado, 
To  lock  up  honestv  and  honour  from  to 

The  access  of  gentle  visitors !  Is  H  lawful,  pray 

you. 
To  see  her  women  ?  Any  of  them  ?  Emilia  ? 

Gaol,  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul,  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves. 

[Exeunt  Gentleman  and  attendants.] 

Gaol.  And,  madam,  i« 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul,  Well,  be 't  so.  prithee.    [Exit  Gaoler,] 
Here  ^s  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain 
As  passes  colouring. 

[Re-enter  Gaoler,  with  Eboija.] 

Dear  gentlewoman,        m 
How  fares  our  gnracious  lady  ? 

Emit,  Am  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  for- 
lorn 
Ma^  hold  together.  On  her  f rights  and  griefs. 
Which  never  tender  lady  hath  Dome  greater, 
She  is  something  before  her  time  deliverM.     k 

Paul.  Ahoy? 

Emil,  A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusl^  and  like  to  live.  The  Queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in  't ;  says,  **  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  1  dare  be  sworn. 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i*  the  King,  be- 
shrew  them  I  ao 

He  must  be  told  on  't,  and  he  shall.  The  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best :  I  *11  take  ^t  upon  me. 
If  I  prove  honey-mouthM,  let  my  tongue  blister 
And  never  to  my  red-looked  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.  Pray  you,  Emilia,      as 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  Queen. 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  ^U  show  't  the  King  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loudest.  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o^  the  child,  m 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil,  Most  worthy  madam, 

Tour  honour  and  yonr  goodness  is  so  evident 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 


A  thriving  issue.  There  is  no  lady  living      < 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.  Please  yoorUdT- 

ship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  *11  presentlj 
Acquaint  the  Queen  of  your  moat  noUs  offer ; 
Who  but  to-day  hammered  of  this  desigB. 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honoor,    » 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul,  Tell  her,  Emilis. 

I  ^U  use  that  tongue  I  have.  If  wit  flow  &of&'t 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  H  aot  bt 

doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil,  Now  be  you  bleat  for  it ! 

I  ^11  to  the  Queen.  Rease  you,  come  focoetbt 
nearer.  " 

Gaol,  Madam,  if  ^t  please  the  Queen  to  •a' 
the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Havine  no  warrant. 

PatU.  Ton  need  not  f esr  it  «r 

This  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb  aad  ii 
By  law  and  process  of  great  Nature  thtom  « 
Freed  and  enfranchised,  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  King  nor  guilty  orf , 
If  any  be,  tiie  trespass  of  the  Queen. 

Gaol,  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul,  Do  not  you  fear.  Upon  mine  hoooe.  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exev^  ■ 

SosNB  ni.  [A  room  in  LeonUs*  palact.] 
Enter  Lbontbs,  Antiqoiots,  Lobos,  amtfitM 

VAlfTS. 

Leon,  Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest.  It  if  W 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weaknsB.,  U 
The  cause  were  not  in  being,  — part  o'  t^ 


She  the  adulteress ;  for  the  harlot  kng         | 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blsak 
Ana  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof ;  but  fhe 
I  can  hook  to  me :  say  that  she  were  goor , 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.  Who  *s  there  ? 

Q,]8€rv.  MrWr^ 

Leon,  How  does  the  boy  ? 

[2,]Serv.  He  took  good  rest  to^rigk* 

'T is  nop'd  his  sickness  is  diMharg*d.  I 

Leon,  To  see  his  nobleness  I 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother^ 
He  straight  deoliuM,  droopM,  took  it  d«i 
Fasten'dand  fix]d^  the  shame  on  *t  in  bin 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  de«p.^ 
And  downright  languish  a.   Leave  me  i  ' 

See  how  he  fares.   [Exit  Serv,]  Fie,  fir! 

thought  of  him ; 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  vij 
Recoil  u]K>n  me :  in  himself  too  mighty. 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance.   Let  him  U 
Until  a  time  may  serve ;  for  present  vtnftH 
Take  it  on  her.  Camillo  ana  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me,  make  their  pastime  at  jaymat 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  th 

nor 
Shall  she  within  my  power. 
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Enter  Pauxjita  [with  a  babe], 

/.]  Lord,  You  must  not  enter. 

W.  Nfty,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second 
tome. 

Fear  yon  hie  tyrannona  passion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  Qoeen's  life?  A  gracions  innocent 

eonl, 
ICore  free  than  he  is  jealons. 

Aid,  That 's  enooeh. 

[2.]  8erv.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night ; 
commanded  a 

^one  ahould  come  at  him. 

Fad,  Not  so  hot,  good  sir ; 

[  come  to  bring:  him  sleep.  *T  is  such  as  yon, 
Dist  ereep  like  shadows  by  him  and  do  sigh 
it  Moh  his  needless  heavings,  snoh  as  yon     » 
Wonrish  the  cause  of  his  awaking.  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  tme, 
Ebnest  as  either,  to  pnree  him  of  that  humour 
rhat  presses  him  from  ueep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Fatd,  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  con- 
ference 40 
Ibout  some  goanps  for  your  Hifi^ess. 

Leon,  How  I 

Lway  with  that  audacious  lady  I  Antigonus, 
\  ehugM  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about 

me: 
\  knew  ahe  would. 

^U(.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

)&  your  displeasure's  peril  and  on  mine,  «b 

ihe  ahonld  not  visit  you. 

Lton,  What,  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

Poll/.   From  all  dishonesty  he  can.  In  this, 
/oleas  he  take  the  course  that  yon  haye  done, 
Wmit  me  for  committing  honour,  trust  it, 
le  shall  not  rule  me< 

Aid.  La  you  now,  you  hear. 

Hien  she  will  take  the  rein  I  let  her  run ;       u 
^llt  she  ^11  not  stumble. 

PauL,  6kx>d  my  liege,  I  come ; 

bd,  I  beeeech  yon,  hear  me,  who  professes 
bself  your  loyal  servant,  your  phsrsician, 
roar  most  obedient  counsellor,  yet  that  dares  u 
i«n  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evil^ 
3iaa  such  as  most  seem  yours.  I  say,  I  come 
^fom  your  good  queen. 

Leon,  Good  queen  I 

Pmd,  Good  queen,  my  lord, 

lood  queen ;  I  say  good  queen  ; 
Lad   would   by  combat  make  her   good,  so 
were  I  «• 

i  man,  the  wont  about  you. 

Le^n,  Force  her  hence. 

PaiU,  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his 


irst  hand  me.  On  mine  own  accord  I  *11  off, 
bt  6rst  I  'Q  do  my  errand.  The  good  queen, 
W  ^e  ia  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a 
danskter;  « 

tere  *t  is  ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  down  the  child.\ 

UoH.  Out] 

i  manldnd  witch  1  Hence  with  her,  out  o' 

door  I 
i  most  intelligendng  bawd ! 


Paul,  Not  so. 

I  am  as  iprnorant  in  that  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest  ?• 

Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I  'U  war- 
rant, 
Ai  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors  I 

Will  yon  not  push  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  bas- 
tard. 
Thou  dotard  1  thou  art  woman-tirM,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here.  Take  up  the  bas- 
tard ;  7» 
Take  't  up,  I  say ;  give  \  to  thy  crone. 

Paul,  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  Iky  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  Princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon  't  I 

Leon,  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul,  So  I  would  you  did ;  then  't  were  past 
all  doubt  M 

You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon,  A  nest  of  traitors  I 

Ant,  I  am  none,  by  this  good  li^ht. 

Paul,  Nor  I,  nor  any 

But  one  that 's  here,  and  that 's  himself ;  for 

he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful   son's,   his    babe's,    betrays    to 
slander,  m 

Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's,  and 

will  not  — 
For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to  't  —  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon,  A  callat       m 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her 

husband 
And  now  baits  me  I  This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it,  and  together  with  the  dam 
Commit  them  to  the  me  1 

Paul,  It  is  youTji :  w 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  provero  to  your 

charge. 
So  like  you,  't  is  the  worse.  Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copv  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  's  frown,  his  forehead,  nay,  the 
valley,  »oo 

The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek. 
His  smiles, 

The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  fineer ; 
And  thou,  ^[ood  goddess  Nature,  which  hast 

made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast  im 

The   ordering  of  tue  mind  too,  'mongst  all 

colours 
No  yellow  in 't,  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's  I 

Leon,  A  gross  hag  I 

And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd,       io» 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Am,  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  yon  'U  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon,  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 
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Paul,  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 

Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I  'U  ha'  thee  burnt. 

Paul.  I  care  not ; 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makea  the  fire,  lu 

Not  she  which  bums  in 't.   I  'U  not  call  you 

tyrant; 
But  this  most  cruel  usa^re  of  your  queen, 
Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy,  something 

saTours 
Of  tyranny  and  will  ignoble  make  you,  uo 

Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her  I  Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life?  She  durst  not  call  me 

so. 
If  she  did  know  me  one.  Away  with  her  I 
Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me  ;  I  'U  be 

gone.  "» 

Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  ^tis  yours.  Jove 

send  her 
A  better   guiding  spirit  I    What  needs  these 

hancb? 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o^er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so ;  farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit,  uo 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to 

Uiis. 
My  child?    Away  with'tl    Even  thou,  that 

hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence 
And  see  it  instantly  consumed  with  fire ; 
Even  thou  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up 

straight.  "» 

Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done, 
And  by  mod  testimony,  or  I  '11  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  ihou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou 

refuse 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.  Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ;        ui 
For  thou  set'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir. 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in 't. 

Lords.  We  can.  My  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  euilty  of  her  coming  hither.  i« 

Leon.   You  're  liars  all. 
1.  Lord.  Beseech   your    Highness,  give    us 

better  credit. 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us,  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
As  recompense  of  our  dear  services  ^       xm 

Past  and  to  come,  that  you  do  change  this  pur- 
pose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloodv,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.   We  all  kneel. 
Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that 

blows. 
Shall  I  live  on  to  see  this  bastard  kneel  m 

And  call  me  father  ?  Better  bum  it  now 
Than  curse  it  then.  But  be  it ;  let  it  live. 
It  shall  not  neither.  You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 
You  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  Lady  Margery,  your  midwife  there,       i«o 
To  save  tlus  bastard's  life,  —  for  't  is  a  bastard. 


So  sure  as  this  beard 's  gray,  —  what  will  jv 

adventure 
To  save  thia  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Anything,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo 
And  nobleness  impose ;  at  least  thos  mock:  » 
I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  kft 
To  save  the  innocent.  Anything  possible. 
Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.  Swear  by  tks 

sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 
Ant.  I  wilL  my  kri- 

Leon.  Mark  and  perform  it;  seest  t^* 

for  the  fail  i* 

Of  any  point  in  ^t  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wi£e. 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon*   We  tmjta 

thee, 
As  thou  art  Hege-man  to  us,  that  thoo  osnr 
This  female  bastard  hence,  and  that  thoa  W 

it  '« 

To  some  remote  and  desert  place  quite  oat 
Of  our  dominions,  and  that  there  tnon  lasrv  n 
Without  more  mercy,  to  it  own  protectioo 
And  favour  of  the   climate.    As  by  <tn^ 

fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee.     • 
On  thy  soul's  peril  ana  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  pbe« 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  ena  it.  Take  u  «^ 
Ant.  1  swear  to  do  this,  thon^  a  prvtft 

death 
Had    been   more   merciful.     Come    on,  pM 

babe.  >* 

Some  powerful  spirit  iustruot  the  kites  9td 

ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses  1  Wolves  and  bears,  they  «y. 
Casting  weir  sayagenees  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  does  require!  Ad 

blessing  w 

Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side. 
Poor  thing,  condemn'a  to  loss ! 

[Exit  [with  tktUbe. 
Leon.  No,  I  *U  doc  nor 

Another's  issue. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  your  HighneM.  pott* 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  ooaie 
An  hour  since.  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  ^ 

Being   well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  b«iA 

^  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

[7.]  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  apM^ 

Hath  been  beyond  aocompt. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  <ia?» 

They  have  been  absent ;  't  is  good  speed ;  &«*- 

tells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have  ^ 

The  truth  of  this  appear.  Prepare  you,  lords ; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady,  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  aocus'a,  so  shall  she  hav»* 
A  just  and  open  triaL  While  she  liTea  "* 

My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.  Leave  mv. 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [JCzvsm^. 
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ACT  III 

SoKKS  I.  [A  street  in  a  Sicilian  town,] 

Enter  Ci^bomskks  anc/  Dxoxr. 

CUo.  The  olimate^B  delicate,  the  air  most 
■weet, 
P'ertile  the  iale,  the  temple  much  smpaasiiig 
rhe  oommon  praise  it  bears. 

Dion,  I  shall  rei>ort, 

Tor  most  it  eaught  me.  the  celestial  habitSf 
Usthinks  I  so  should   term   them,  and  the 
rererenoe  » 

>f  the  graTc  wearers.  O,  the  sacrifice  I 
low  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
t  was  i'  the  offering  1 

Cleo.  But  of  all,  the  burst 

Ind  the  ear-deal'ning  voice  6*  the  oracle, 
Cin  to  Jove^s  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense,  10 
niat  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  joumev 

^ve  as  successful  to  the  Queen,  —  O  be  t 

soi- 
ls it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
rhe  time  is  worth  the  use  on  H. 

CUo.  Qreat  Apollo 

Fun  all  to  the  best  1  These  podamations,     u 
o  foccing  faults  upon  Hemuone, 
tittle  tike. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

V\Q.  ele9T  or  end  the  business.  When  the  oracle, 
rboa  by  Apcllo^s  great  divine  sealM  up, 
9iall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare     «o 
^ven  then  will  rush  to  knowledge.   Go ;  fresh 

horses! 
Ud  gracious  be  the  issue  I  [Exeunt, 

ScBXB  II.  [Sieilia.  A  place  0/ justice,] 
Enter  Leontks,  Lobds,  and  Officers. 

Leon.   This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief  we 

pronounce) 
Zven  pushes  'gainst  our  heart,  —  the  party  tried 
%«  dkvghter  of  a  king,  our  wife,  and  one 
H  us  too  much  belovM.  Let  us  be  cleared 
H  beix^  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly  • 

*roceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 
Voduce  the  prisoner. 

Of.   It  is  his  Highness'  pleasure  that  the 

Queen 
Lppecr  in  person  here  in  court.  Silence  !         10 

Enter  Hbrmione  (as  to  her  trial) ;  Paulina 
and  Ladibs  attending.] 

Lton.   R«ad  the  indictment. 

Qir.  [Iteads^  **  Hermione,  Queen  to  the  woi^ 
\tf  Leoat«-s,  King  of  Sieilia.  thou  art  here  ac- 
»«ftd  and  arraigned  of  high  treason,  in  oom- 
litting  adnlter;^  with  Polixenes,  King  of  Bohe- 
u*.  smd  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  [» 
w&y  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
by  royal  husband :  the  pretence  whereof  being 
ly  oircnmstances  partly  laid  open,  thou.  Her- 
uoiM,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of 
i  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  tnem,  for 
beir  bettor  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night.**       » 


Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but 
that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other  v 

But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce 

boot  me 
To  say  *'  Not  guilty."  Mine  integrity 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it. 
Be  so  received.  But  thus :  —  If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  as  th^y  do,  » 

I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  inake 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.   You,  my  lord,  best  know, 
(Whom  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past 

life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true,      » 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  playM  to  take  spectators.  For  behold  me, 
A  fellow  of  the  rovaf  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king^s  daugh- 
ter, 40 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 
Who   please   to   come  and  hear.    For  life,  I 

prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare;  for 

honour, 
'T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine,  « 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.   I  appeal 
To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 
How  merited  to  be  so  ;  since  he  came. 
With  what  encounter  so  unourrent  I  00 

Have  strain'd  to  appear  thus;  if  one  jot  be- 
yond 
The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  nearest  of  kin 
Cry  fie  upon  my  grave  I 

Leon,  I  ne'er  heard  yet       m 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Lees  impudence  to  gainsay  what  ^ey  did 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her,       ^  That 's  true  enough ; 

Though  't  is  a  saving,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 
Leon.  Ton  will  not  own  it. 
Her.  More  than  mistress  of 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must 
not  «t 

At  all  acknowledge.  For  Polixenes. 
With  whom  I  am  accusM,  I  do  coniess 
I  lovM  him  as  in  honour  he  re^uirM, 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become      m 
A  lady  like  me,  with  a  love  even  such, 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded ; 
Which  not  to  nave  done  I  think  had  been 

in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ii^ratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had 
s^ke,  fo 

Even  smce  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant, 

freely 
That  it  was  yours.  Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes :  though  it  be  dished 
For  me  to  trv  how.  All  I  know  of  it 
Is  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ;  » 
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And  why  he  left  your  oout,  the  gods  them- 
selves, 

Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 
Leon,  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you 
know 

What  you  have  undertaken  to  do  in  's  absence. 
Her.  Sir,  w 

Yon  apeak  a  language  that  I  understand  not. 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 

Which  I  'U  Uiy  down. 
Leon,  Your  actions  are  my  dreams ; 

You  had  a  bastard  b^r  Polixenes, 

And  I  but  dreamM  it.  As  you  were  past  all 
shame,  —  « 

Those  of  your  fact  are  so,  —  so  past  all  truth, 

Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails; 
for  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  oast  out.  like  to  itself. 

No  father  owning  it,  —  whicn  is,  indeed. 

More  criminal  in  thee  than  it,  —  so  thou  m> 

Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  pas- 
sage 

Look  for  no  leas  than  death. 
Her,  Sir,  spare  your  threats. 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I 

To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity. 
The    crown   and   comfort   of   my   life,    your 
favour,  w 

I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  Know  not  how  it  went.  My  second  joy 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infections.    My  third 

comfort. 
Starred  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast,     loo 
The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth, 
HalM  out  to  murder ;  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet ;  with  immodest  hatred 
The  child-bed  priviie^  deni'd.  which  longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion ;  lastly,  hurried        im 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strengtn  of  linut.  Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  ahve. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this :  mistake  me  not :  no  life,  no 
Iprize  it  not  a  straw,  but  for  mine  nonour, 
Which  I  would  free,  —  if  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises,  all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,  I  tell  you 
T  is  rigour  and  not  law.  Your  honours  all,    us 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge ! 

[/.]  Lord,  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  jost ;  therefore  bring  forth. 
And  in  Apollo^s  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeunt  certain  QMcers.] 

Her.  The  fimoeror  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
O  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding        ui 
His  daughter's  trial  I  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery,  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  I 

[Re-enter    Ofpicebs,  toith    Cleomenes    and 
Dion.] 

Off.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword 
of  justice,  ^  ttt 

That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 


Been  both  at  Delphos,  and  from  thence  hart 

brought 
This  seal'd-up  oraole,  by  the  hand  ddiver'd 
Of  great  Apollo^s  priest,  and  that  sinoe  than 
You  have  not  darM  to  break  the  holy  seel    u> 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in 't, 

Cleo,  Dion.  AH  this  we  swesr. 

Leon,  Break  upthe  seals  and  read. 

Q/f.  [Reads,]  *^  Hermione  is  chaste ;  PolixoM 
blameless ;  Camillo  a  true  subjeot ;  Leonlttt 
jealous  t^rrant ;  his  innocent  babe  troly  b«^ 
ten ;  and  the  King  shall  live  without  an  bsir. 
if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found.*'  ^ 

Lords,  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her,  ^P»6m4\ 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

C^.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  even  i^ 

As  it  is  here  set  down.  i« 

Leon,  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  cnxk. 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  faW 
hood. 

[Enter  a  Sehvakt.] 

Serv,  My  lord  the  King,  the  King ! 
Leon,  What  is  the  busiBeai* 

Serv,  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it ! 
The  Prince  your  son,  with  mere  ooooeit  ud 
fear  '» 

Of  the  Queen's  speed,  is  gone. 
Xeon.  How!  gone? 

Serv,  Im  dxait. 

Leon,  Apollo 's  angry ;  and  the  heavens  ibefi' 
selves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.  [Hermione  swoom.\ 
How  now  there ! 
Paul,  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  Qvcea. 
Look  down  *» 

And  see  what  Death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  besc* ; 

Her  heart  is  but  o'eroharg'd  ;  she  will  reeover, 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion. 
Beseech  you,  tenderiv  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies^  vi^ 
Hermione.] 

Apolloj  pardon 
Mv  great  prof  aneneas  'gainst  thine  oracle !    ^ 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Pouxenes, 
New  woo  my  queen,  recall  the  good  GaouIIo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  merey ; 
For.  being  transported  by  my  jeuonsi 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I 
Camillo  for  the  minister  to  poison 
My  friend  Polizenes  |  which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mmd  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death  iv^ 

with 
Reward^  did  threaten  and  enconrnee  him,       » 
Not  doing 't  and  being  done.    He,  meat  hor 

mane 
And  filPd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  gncat 
Uiiclasp'd  my  practice,  quit  his  fortunes  h«r<N 
Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended^         '^ 
No  richer  than  his  honour.  How  he  eHat^n 
Through  my  fdarkl  rust  I  And  how  hSa  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 
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[Re-trUer  Pauuna.] 

Paul.  Woe  the  wliile ! 

),  cut  my  laoe,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Sreak  too! 

\2.]Lord.  What  fit  IB  this,  good  lady  ?        m 
Paul,  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast 

forme? 
Vhat  wheels?  racks?  fires?  What  flaying? 

boilinfl^ 
a  leads  or  oils  ?  What  old  or  newer  tortnre 
last  I  receive,  whose  erery  word  deserves 
?o  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?  Thy  tyranny     im 
rogethar  working  with  thy  jealousies, 
fancies  too  weak  for  bovs,  too  green  and  idle 
''or  girla  of  nine,  O^  think  what  they  have  done 
Lud  ^en  ran  mad  mdeed,  stark  mad  I  for  all 
"hy  by-^gone  fooleries  were  but  spioes  of  it.    im 
!hat    tnoa  betray'dst   Polizenes,    'twas   no- 
thing; 
liat  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant 
Lad  damnable  ingratef  ul :  nor  was 't  much, 
lioa  wonldst  have  poison'd   good  Camillo's 

hoDonr. 
*e  have  him  kill  a  king  ;  poor  trespasses,      im 
tare  monstrous  standing  by ;  whereof  I  reckon 
\»  rafft^ng  forth  to  crows  thy  baby-daughter 
o  be  €Mr  none  or  little,  though  a  devil 
Vaald  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done 't : 
^  is 't  cLirectlj  laid  to  thee,  the  death  ub 

If  the  vomi^  Pnnoe,  whose  honourable  thoughts, 
liougntB  high  for  one  so  tender,  deft  the 

heart 
hat  oonld  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Qemiah^d  his  gracious  dam ;  this  is  not,  no, 
aid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last,  —  O  lords,  >» 
then  I  have  said,  cry  "  Woe  I  "  —■  the  Queen, 

tlie  Queen, 
he  sweet'at,  dearest  creature 's  dead,  and  ven- 
geance for  H 
Tot  dro^>p*d  down  yet. 

[l]  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid  I 

Paul,   I  say  she  'a  dead ;  I  'll   swear  't.    If 

word  nor  oath 
'brraH  not,  go  and  see.  If  you  can  bring       *» 
^iaetare  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eve, 
[Mt  outwardly  or  breath  within,  I '11  serve  you 
ls  I  would  do  the  gods.   But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
ko  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier 
han  all  thy  woes  can  stir ;  therefore  betake 
thee  >io 

'9  nothing  but  despair.  A  thousand  knees 
en  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Fpon  a  hacren  monntam,  and  still  wintor 
A  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
^  look  that  way  tnou  wert. 
Lean.  Go  on,  go  on  ;  si« 

hoa  canst  not  speak  too  much.  I  have  de- 
served 
J2  tongtiea  to  talk  their  bitt'rest. 
U.]  Ajord,  Say  no  more. 

[«we'er  the  business  goes,  you   have   made 

faolt 
fhe  boldness  of  your  speech, 
/^aac/.  I  am  sorry  for 't. 

il  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know 
them,  2M 


I  do  repent.  Alas !  I  have  showM  too  much 

The  rashness  of  a  woman ;  he  ii  touoh'd 

To  the  noble  heart.  What 's  gone  and  what 's 

past  help 
Should  be  past  grief.  Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition ;  I  beseech  you,  rather  m 

Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  hiave  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.  Now,  good  my 

lieffe^ 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman. 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen  —  lo,  fod  again  !  — 
I  'U  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  chil- 
dren; sso 
I  'U  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too.  Take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

hton.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well 

When  most  the  truth  ;  which  I  receive  much 

better 
Than  to   be  pitied  of   thee.    Prithee,  bring 
me  w 

To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son. 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both  ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetuaL  Once  a  day  I  HI  visit 
The  chapel  wnere  they  lie,  and   tears  shed 
there  Ma 

Shall  be  my  recreation.  So  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.  Come  ana  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  \Extuni,. 

SoEME  m.    [Bo^mi'a.  A  desert  country  near 
the  sea,] 

Enter  Antiqonus,  unth  the  Babe,  and  a  Mar- 

INEB. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath 
touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  ^        Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look 

grimly 
And  wreaten  present  blusters.    In  my  con- 
science. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are 
angry  1 

And  frown  upon 's. 
Ant,    Their  sacred  wills  be  done  I  Go,  get 
aboard; 
Look  to  thy  bark.  I  'U  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  hasto.  and  go  not      10 
Too    far    i'  the  land ;    't  is   like  to  be  loud 

weather. 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon 't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away  ; 

I  Ul  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Exit. 

Ant.  ^   Come,  poor  babe. 

I  have  heard,  but  not  believM,  the  spirits  o* 
the  dead  ia 

May  walk  again.  If  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night,  for  ne*er  was  dream. 
So  like  a  waking.  To  me  comes  a  creature. 
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Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow,  n 

So  fiird  and  so  beoomine ;  in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  la^r ;  thrice  oow^d  before  me, 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes  » 
Became  two  sponts ;  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  breiUc  from  her :  *^  Good  Antigonns, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  uiy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath,       so 
Places  remote  enongh  are  m  Bohemia, 
There  weep  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the 

babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  prithee,  call  ^t.  For  this  ungentle  business, 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see   m 
Thy  wife  Pauuna  more.  '  And  so,  with  shrieks, 
She  melted  into  air.  Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.  Dreams  are  toys ; 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously,  « 

I  will  be  sanarM  by  this.  I  do  believe 
Hermione  nath  sufferM  death,  and  that 
Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 
Oi  King  Polixenes,  it  shoidd  here  be  laid. 
Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth  tf 

Of  its  ri^ht  father.  Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 
There  he,  and    there   thy   character ;    there 

these, 
Which  may,  if  Fortune  please,  both  breed  thee, 

pretty. 

[Laying  down  the  babe,  with  a  paper 
ana  a  bundle.] 
And  still  rest  thine.  The  storm  begins,  poor 

wretch. 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  exposed  » 
To  loss  and  what  may  follow  I  Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds ;  and  most  accursM  am  I 
To  be  by  oath  enjoined  to  this.   Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more ;  thou  'rt  like  to 

luive 
A  lullaby  too  rough.  I  never  saw  w 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  A  savage  clamour  I 
Well  may  I  get  aboard  I  This  is  the  chase ; 
I  am  gone  for  ever.      [Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear, 

[Enter  a  Shephebd.] 

Shep,  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten 
and  three-and-twentv,  or  that  youth  would  [ao 
sleep  out  the  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
between  but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wrong- 
ing the  ancientry  pealing,  fighting  —  [Horns.'] 
Hark  you  now  I  Would  any  but  these  boiPa 
brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt 
this  weather  ?  They  have  scar'd  away  two  of  [« 
my  best  sheep,  which  I  fear  the  wolf  will  sooner 
find  than  the  master.  If  anjrwhere  I  have  them, 
't  is  by  the  seaside,  browsing  of  ivy.  Qood  luck, 
an  't  be  thy  will  I  what  have  we  here  ?  Mercy 
on  's,  a  bame  ;  a  very  pretty  bame  !  A  boy  [to 
or  a  child,  I  wonder  r  A  pretty  one :  a  very 
pretty  one :  sure,  some  scape.  Though  I  am 
not  bookish,  yet  1  can  read  waiting-gentlewo- 
man in  the  scape.  This  has  been  some  stair- 
work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door-  [» 
work ;  they  were  warmer  that  got  this  than  tne 


poor  1 
I'U  t 


...  thing  is  here.  I'll  take  it  np  for  pity:  r^ 
'U  tarry  till  my  son  come;  he  hallooMbn 
even  now.   Whoa,  ho,  boa  ! 

Enter  Clowm. 

Clo.  Hilloa,loaI  •• 

Shep,  What,  art  so  near  ?  If  thoo  'It  Mt  i 
thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  aodrottift. 
come  hither.  What  ail'st  thou,  man  ?  « 

Clo,  1  have  seen  two  such  si^hta,  by  tea  ui 
by  land  I  But  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  tss,  l«r  a 
is  now  the  sky ;  betwixt  the  firmameot  saA  n 
you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  poLDt. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ?  " 

Clo.  I  would  jon  did  but  see  how  it  dttf»» 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore !  Bn 
that  's  not  to  the  noint.  O,  the  most  pit«MB 
cry  of  the  poor  souls  I  Sometimds  to  ie«  W 
and  not  to  see  'em ;  now  the  ship  boriop  tbt 
moon  with  her  mainmast,  and  anon  8waUo««i 
with  yeast  and  froth,  as  yon  'd  tiirost  a  eoA 
into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land-Mr  « 
vice,  to  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  8hoaUl^ 
bone  ;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help  and  nk)  h» 
name  was  Antigonns,  a  nobleman.  But  to  nub 
an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea  ^ 
dragon'd  it ;  but,  nrst,  how  the  poor  amk^^ 
roared,  and  the  sea  mock'd  them ;  and  Wt 
the  poor  gentleman  roared  and  the  bear  moekM 
him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea  or  v» 
ther.  J 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  bor* 

Clo.  Now,  now  ;  I  have  not  wink'd  bm*  I 
saw  these  sights.  The  men  are  not  yet  ttH 
under  water,  nor  the  bear  half  dm'd  es  tkt 
gentleman.  He  's  at  it  now.  * 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  hftve  bi)p4 
the  old  man  I 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  a^ 
to  have  help'd  her;  there  your  charity v«aU 
have  laok'd  footing.  ^* 

Shep.  Heavy  matters  I  heavy  matter*  t  Bit 
look  thee  here^  boy.  Now  bless  thysdf ;  tk^ 
met'st  with  thmgs  dying,  I  with  thiagt  9^*' 
bom.  Here  *s  a  sight  for  thee :  look  tlM».  < 
bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's  child !  Look  th* 
here ;  take  up,  take  up,  boy :  open  *t.  So,  Ur*' 
see.  It  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  bj  t^ 
fairies.  This  is  some  changeling ;  opw  ^ 
What 's  within,  boy  ?  ' 

Clo.  Tou  're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  «■  <^ 

Jrour  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  wtJI  ► 
ive.  Gold !  all  gold  I  • 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twfl 
prove  so.  Up  with't,  keep  it  cloee.  Hf«*j 
home,  the  next  way.  We  are  lucky,  boy ;  *» 
to  be  so  still  requires  nothing  but  secrecy,  l^ 
my  sheep  go.  Come,  good  boy,  the  next  w«f 
home.  ■* 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  fi»^ 
ings.  I  'U  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  frofn  »• 
gentleman  and  how  much  he  hath  eatco.  IVl 
are  never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungiy-  " 
there  be  any  of  him  left,  I  '11  bnry  it. 

Shep.  That 's  a  ^ood  deed.  If  thou  m*T^ 
discern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him  what  h»  ii 
fetch  me  to  the  sight  of  him. 
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Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  yoa  shall  help  to  pat 
um  i^  the  eitniiid.  t«i 

8hep,  *Tii  a  Ivoky  day,  boy,  and  we  *11  do 
pood  deeds  on 't.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV 

SCENB  L 

£nter  Tdoe,  the  Chorus. 

Time.  I,  that  please  some,  try  all,  both  joy 
and  terror 
H  good  and  bad,  that  makes  and  unfolds  error, 
law  take  upon  me^  in  the  name  of  Time, 
^o  nse  my  wings.  Impute  it  not  a  crime 

0  me  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 

I'er  sixteen  years  and  leave  the  growth  untriM 

X  that  wide  eap,  since  it  is  in  ray  power 

o  overthrow  law  and  in  one  self-Dom  hour 
*o  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.  Let  me  pass  / 
lie  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was         lo 
k  vhat  is  now  reoeiv'd.  I  witness  to 
lie  times  that  brought  them  in  \  so  shall  I  do 

0  the  freshest  things  now  reigmng,  and  make 

stale 
he  glistering  of  ihis  present,  as  my  tale 
(ow  seems  to  it.  Your  patience  this  allowing,  u 
tum^  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  grow- 

is  youEad  slept  between.  Lecmtes  leaving, 
"he  effeots  of  his  fond  jealousies  so  grieving 
'hat  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 
kotle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be  m 

B  fair  ^hemia ;  and  remember  well, 
neationed  a  son  o'  the  King^s,  which  Florizel 
sow  mune  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
'o  tpeak  of  Perdita,  nowgrown  in  grace 
Iqaal  with  wond^rinf.  What  of  her  ensues    » 
ust  not  prophesy ;  but  let  Timers  news 
W  known  when  *t  is  brought  forth.  A  shep- 

herd^s  daughter, 
kod  what  to  her  adheres,  whioh^  follows  after, 
f  the  argument  of  Time.  Of  this  allow, 
f  ^ver  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ;    m 
f  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  say 
Is  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.         [Exit, 

QC9E  n.  [Bohemia.  The  palace  of  Polixenes.] 
Enter  Poijxznes  and  Camilix). 

Pol,  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more 
B^MTtunate.  ^T  is  a  sickness  denying  thee  any- 
kmg ;  a  death  to  grant  this.  • 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  yean  since  I  saw  my 
Muitry ;  though  I  have  for  the  most  part  been 
ind  abroad.  I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there. 
i#«idea,  the  penitent  kiuf,  my  master,  hath 
nit  for  me ;  to  whose  f  eeluig  sorrows  I  mi^ht 
s  some  allay,  or  I  o^erween  to  think  so,  which 

1  another  spur  to  my  departure.  ^  t» 
Pol.   Ab  thou  lov'st  me,  CaratUo,  wipe  not 

It  the  rest  of  thy  services  hj  leaving  me  now. 
%e  need  I  have  of  thee  thine  own  goodness 
sth  made.  Better  not  to  have  had  thee  than 
UM  to  want  thee.  Thou,  having  made  me  [» 
mdaemmm  which  none  without  wee  can  sum- 
iantly  manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute 


them  thyself  or  take  away  with  thee  the  very 
services  thou  hast  done ;  which  if  I  have  not 
enough  considered,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to 
be  more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be  my  study,  [so 
and  my  profit  therein  the  heaping  friendsnips. 
Of  that  tatal  country,  Sicilia,  prithee  speak  no 
more;  whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou 
call*8t  him,  and  reconciled  king,  my  brother :  \u 
whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  oueen  and  cnu- 
dren  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lamented.  Say 
to  me,  when  saw^st  thou  the  Prince  Florizel, 
my  son  ?  King[8  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue 
not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  m  losing  them 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues.  n 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the 
Prince.  What  his  happier  afifairs  may  be,  are 
to  me  unknown :  but  I  have  miasingly  noted, 
he  is  of  late  much  retired  from  court  and  is 
less  frequent  to  his  princely  exercises  than 
formerly  he  hath  appeared.  3s 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much.  Camillo, 
and  with  some  care ;  so  far  that  I  nave  eyes 
under  my  service  which  look  upon  his  remov* 
edness;  from  whom  I  have  this  intelligence, 
that  he  is  seldom  from  the  house  of  a  most 
homely  shepherd,  a  man,  they  say,  that  from 
very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of 
his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable 
estate.  «• 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who 
hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note.  The  report 
of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to 
begin  from  such  a  cottage.  m 

Pol.  That 's  likewise  part  of  my  intelli- 
gence ;  but,  I  fear,  the  angle  that  plucks  our 
son  thither.  Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the 
place;  where  we  will,  not  appearing  what  .we 
are,  have  some  question  with  the  shepherd; 
from  whose  simplicity  I  think  it  not  uneasy  to  [» 
get  the  cause  of  my  son^s  resort  thither.  Pri- 
thee, be  my  present  partner  in  this  business, 
and  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command.         «• 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo  I  We  must  disguise 
ourselves.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNE  in.  [A  road  near  the  Shepherd^ s  cottage.] 
Enter  Autolycus  [very  ragged]^  singing. 

**  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  I  the  doxy  over  the  dale. 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's 
pale. 

**The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge,       < 
With  heigh !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they 
sing  I 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge ; 

For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

*'  The  lark,  that  tirra-ljrra  chants, 

With  heigh  I  [with  heigh  I]  the  thrush  and 
the  jay,  " 

Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay.'^ 
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I  haye  served  Prince  FlorizQL,  and  in  my  time 
wore  three-pile ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  serrioe. 

**  But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ?  u 
The  pale  moon  ahines  by  night ; 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 
I  then  do  most  go  right. 

**  If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget,  m 

Then  my  account  I  well  ma^  give, 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it.'^ 

My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look 
to  lesser  linen.  My  father  nam'd  me  Autolyous, 
who  being,  as  I  am,  litter^  under  Mercury, 
was  likewise  a  snapper-np  of  unconsidered  \» 
trifles.  With  die  and  dntb  I  purchased  this 
caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat. 
Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the 
highway ;  beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to 


me ;  for   the   liie  to  come,  1  sleep  out  the 
thought  of  it.  A  prize  t  a  prize !  n 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo,  Let  me  see :  every  Ueven  wether  tods ; 
everv  tod  vields  pound  and  odd  shilling ;  fifteen 
hundred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Aut.  [Aside.]  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  *8 


Clo,  I  cannot  do't  without  counters.  Let 
me  see :  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shear- 
ing feast  ?  Three  pound  of  sugar,  five  pound 
of  currants,  rice,  —  what  will  this  sister  of  [« 
mine  do  with  rice  ?  But  my  father  hath  made 
her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lajrs  it  on. 
She  hath  made  me  four-fuid-twenty  nosegays 
for  the  shearers,  three-man  song-men  all,  and 
very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  most  of  them  [m 
means  and  bases;  but  one  puritan  amongst 
them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I 
must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies ; 
mace  ;  dates —  none,  that's  out  of  my  note; 
nutmegs,  seven ;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger,  but 
that  I  raajr  beg  ;  four  pounds  of  primes,  and  as 
many  of  raisins  o'  the  sun.  as 

Aut,  0  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

[Orovelling  on  the  ground,] 

Clo,   V  the  name  oi  me  — 

Aut,  O,  help  me,  help  me !  Pluck  but  off 
these  rags,  ana  then,  death,  death  !  m 

Clo,  Alack,  poor  soul!  thou  hast  need  of 
more  rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have 
these  off. 

Aut,  O  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offend 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which 
are  mighty  ones  and  millions.  ^  oi 

Clo,  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating 
may  come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robb*d,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta^en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
thines  put  upon  me.  m 

Clo,   What,  by  a  horseman,  or  a  footman  ? 

Aut,  A  footman,  sweet  sir,  a  footman. 

Clo,  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  footman  by  the 
garments  he  has  left  with  thee.  If  this  be  a 
horseman's  coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service. 


Lend  me  thv  hand,  I  'U  help  thee.  Gome,  \>ai 
me  thy  hand.  » 

Aut,  O,  good  sir,  tenderiy,  O I 

Clo,  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aut,  O,  good  sir,  softly,  good  air  I  1  ittr. 
sir,  my  shoulder-blade  is  out.  ^ 

Clo,  How  now  I  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir:  [picking  kU  r^ 
good  sir,  softly.  You  ha^  done  me  a  ohtfitiLie 
office. 

Clo.  Dost  hu)k  Miy  money?  I  have  aUsie 
money  for  thee.  •' 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  7<k. 
sir.  I  have  a  kimiman  not  past  three  quno^ 
of  a  mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  nia;.  il 
shall  there  have  money,  or  anythiagl  v^ 
Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you  ;  that  kilkaf 
heart. 

Clo,  What  manner  of  fellow  was  kt  M 
robb'dyou?  • 

Aut,  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  knova  t&  p 
about  with  troU-my-dames.  I  knew  him  oMtl 
servant  of  the  Prince.  I  cannot  tell,  food  c 
for  which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  bat  be  ^ 
certainly  whipp'd  out  of  the  court.  ^ 

Clo,  His  vices,  you  would  sigr :  ^icre » ij 
virtue  whii>p'd  out  of  the  court.  They  cbffV 
it  to  make  itstay  there ;  and  yet  it  willno  sdn 
but  abide.  • 

Aut.  Vices,  I  would  say^  sir.  I  kaov  ^ 
man  well.  He  hath  been  smoe  an  ape>be>n«i 
then  a  process-server,  a  bailiff :  then  be  i^ 
pass'd  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  andiBir 
ried  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  wb«re  a? 
land  and  living  lies ;    and,  having  flcnra  ora 


many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  o^  ■ 

Tie.  Some  call  him  Autolycus.  f 

lo.  Out  upon  him  I  prig,  for  m/  life,  pnf 
He  haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-bsitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he.  That 's  rk 
rogue  that  put  me  into  this  appar«L  '^ 

Uh,  Not  a  more  cowardly  roene  in  sQ  B* 
hemia.  If  you  had  but  look'd  big  and  tfii  i 
him,  he  'd  nave  run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  von,  sir,  I  sm  li 
fighter.  I  am  false  of  heart  that  wmy ;  aad  tU 
he  knew,  I  warrant  him.  ^ 

Clo,   How  do  you  now  ?  . 

Aut.  Sweet  sir.  much  better  than  I  va*;  I 
can  stand  and  walk.  I  will  even  take  mj  lei^ 
of  you,  and  pace  softly  towards  my  b^ 
man^s.  ' 

Clo,  Shalllbring  theeon  theway? 

Aut,  No,  good-fac'd  sir  ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well.  I  must  gt>  ^. 
spices  for  our  sheep^earins[.  [axV-  ^ 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir !  —  Yourjwn** 
not  hot  enough  to  purchase  jronr  spice.  1 11  Jj 
with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too.  If  1 » 
not  this  cheat  bring  out  another  and  the  tb<«^ 
prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unroDM  and  mj  &0 
put  in  the  book  of  virtue  t  * 

(Sings.)  *^  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day 
Yoursadtareainamiltr-ic*^  £nM 
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CKicB    IV.    [Bohemia,     The   Shepherd's   cot- 
tage.] 

Enter  Flobizbl  and  Perdita. 

Flo,  Thaflejoor  nmiaiial  weeds  to  each  part  of 

jron 
^oes  i^e  a  life  ;  no  shepherdess,  but  flora, 
^eeriu^  in  April's  front.    This   your   sheep- 

wiearuig 
I  a«  a  meeting:  of  the  petty  gods, 
jid  you  the  qoeen  on 't. 
Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

o  diide  at  vonr  extremes  it  not  oeoomes  me.  « 
L  pardon,  uiat  I  name  them  !  Tour  high  self, 
ne   gracious  mark   o*  the   land,  you   have 

obflour'd 
rith  a  swain's  wearing,  and  me,  poor  lowly 

maid, 
[ost  goddess-like  prank'd  up.    But  that  our 

feasts  10 

ft  erery  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
*o  see  you  so  attir'd ;  sworn,  I  think, 
'o  show  myself  a  glass. 
Fio.  1  bless  the  time 

rhen  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across  u 
lir  father's  grround. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause  I 

'o  me  the  difference  forges  dread  ;  your  great- 

Eath    not   been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I 

tremble 
'o  think  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
bould    paas   this  way   as   you  did.     O,  the 

Fates!  to 

lew  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
TWjr  bound  up  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  Or  how 
konld  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
1w»  st«nmass  of  his  presence  ? 
Ffo.  Apprehend 

[othln^  but  joUitjr.  The  gods  themselves,      » 
hmi^lytig  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
\t  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them.  Jupiter 
{•evne  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  ;  the  green  Nep- 
tune 
i  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
iolden  ApoUo,  &  POor  humble  swain,  ao 

Ls  I  seem  now.  Their  transformations 
Vere  never  for  a  niece  of  beauty  rarer, 
(or  in  a  winr  so  cnaste,  since  my  desires 
bm  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
^tmi  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Prr.  O,  but,  sir,  u 

lout  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  't  is 
)ppos'd,  as  H  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the 

King, 
hi^  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
IHiich  then  will  speak,  that  you  must  change 

thtt  nurpose, 
h  I  my  lixe. 

F/i9.  Thou  dearest  Perdita,  «o 

^ith  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken 

not 
Hi*  mirth  o*  the  feast.  Or  I  '11  be  thine,  my 

fair, 
>r  not  my  father's.   For  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 


I  be  not  thine.  To  this  I  am  most  constant,    m 
Though  destiny  say  no.  Be  merry^  gentle  I 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  anything 
That  you  behold  the  while.  Your  grnests  are 

coming. 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which  m 

We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per,  0  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious  I 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach. 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  wem  sprightly, 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 

[Enter  Shepherd,  Clown,  Mopsa.  Dobcas, 
and  others,  with  Pouzekeb  ana  Camillo 
disguised.] 

8hep.  Fie,  daughter  I  when  my  old  wife  liv'd, 

upon  w 

This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook, 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all,  serv'd 

aU; 
Would  sing  her  song  and  dance  her  turn  ;  now 

here. 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle  ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  \  her  face  o'  fire        m 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench 

it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.  You  are  retired, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting.  Pray  yon,  bid      m 
These  unknown  friends  to  's  welcome,  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  your^ 

self 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'    the  feast. 

Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  vour  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per,  [To  Pol.]  Sir,  welcome. 

It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me       n 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day.  [To  Cam.]  You  're 

welcome,  sir. 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas.  Reverend 

sirs, 
For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  lone.  n 

Qnice  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Pol.  Shepherdess,  — 

A  fair  one  are  you  —  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, 

Not  yet  on  summer's  deaui,  nor  on  the  birth  so 
Of  trembling  winter,  the  fairest  flowers  o'  the 

season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  giU3rflowers, 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards.  Of  that 

kind 
Our  rustic  garden 's  barren ;  and  I  care  not     m 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

P'ol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Doyou  neglect  them ? 

Per.  ^  •  For  I  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 
Pol.  Say  there  be  ; 
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Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  over  that 

art  M 

Which  yon  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.  Ton  see,  sweet  maid,  we 

marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  oonoeiye  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.  This  is  an  art  m 

Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 
Per,  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly- 
flowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I  '11  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ;  too 
No  more  than  were  I  painted  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say  't  were  well,  and  only 

therefore 
Desire  to  breed  b^  me.  Here 's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  layender,  mmts,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun  los 
And  with  nim  rises  weeping.  These  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.  You  're  very  welcome. 
Cam,  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your 

flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas  I  iu> 

Yon  'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  Uirough.  Now, 

my  fair'st  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day;  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet       us 
Your  maidenheads  growing.  0  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let'st 

fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  I  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  :  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno  s  eyes         m 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried^  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strens^  —  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  :  bold  oxlips  and         i^ 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower^e-luce  being  one  I  O,  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend. 
To  strew  nim  o'er  and  o'er  1 
Flo,  What,  like  a  corse? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play 

on ;  lao 

Not  like  a  corse  ;  or  if,  not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick  and  in  mine  arms.  Come,  take  your 

^  flowers. 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals.  Sure  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do    »» 

Still  betters  what  is  done.  When  you  speak, 

sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever ;  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so,  so  give  auns. 
Pray  so ;  and  for  the  ord'ring  your  affairs, 


To  sing  them  too.  When  yon  do  daaet,  I  wi* 
you  « 

A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  yon  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function.  £ach  yogr  dob|, 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  pt«Mst 
deeds,  >< 

That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  ODotkkt, 

Your  praises  are  too   large.   But   that  yov 

youth. 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  [so]  harir 

through 't, 
Do  nlainly  give'you  out  an  unstain'd  sh^hiri 
Witn  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Dorides,      *• 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  yoa  hx^ 

As  litUe  skill  to  fear  as  I  have  porpeae 
To  put  you  to 't.  But  come;  our  dance,  1  inj- 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita.  So  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 
Per.  I 'U  swear  foe '» 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  U>w-boni  laatbl 
ever  • 

Ran  on  the  green-sward.  Nothing  she  de«  « 

seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  bend. 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  wmeihii^ 

That  makes  her  bkwd  loc^  out.  Good  muL] 

she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  cf  1 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistarees ;  narn^ 
garlic. 
To  mend  her  kissing  with  ! 
Mop.  ^  Now,  in  mod  ciml 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  apen  <fti 
manners. 
Come,  strike  up  !  m 

[Music.']  Htre  a  dance  of  Skepi»^ 
ana  SkepherdetMes. 
Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  Bwsiii 
this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 
Shep,^  Thev  call  him  Donolee;  and  boitf 
himseli 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding ;  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  ana  I  believe  it.  '^ 

He  looks   like  sootn.  He  says  he   love»  «> 

daughter. 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water  as  he  '11  stand  and  read. 
As 't  were,  my  daughter's  eyes ;  and,  to  be  pbia 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose        i 
Who  loves  another  best. 
Pol,  She  dances  featlr 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything,  though  I  rrpci 
it. 
That  should  be  silent.  H  youn^  Doriclee 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bnng  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of.  j 

Enter  a  SBRVAirr. 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  bat  heiar  tha  p* 
lar  at  the  door,  you  would  never  danoe  aga 
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after  a  tabor  and  pipe ;  no,  the  baerpipe  conld  not 
move  yoQ.  He  singB  several  tnnes  faster  than 
yoa  '11  tell  money.  He  utters  them  as  he  had 
eaten  ballads  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his 
tones.  tM 

Clo,  He  oonld  never  come  better ;  he  shall 
oome  in.  I  lore  a  ballad^  but  eren  too  w^,  if  it 
be  dolefol  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very 
pleasant  thing:  indeed  and  sung  lamentably.  tM 

Strv.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of 
all  nzes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers 
wiUi  gWes.  He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for 
maids ;  so  without  bawory,  which  is  strange  ; 
irith  loch  delicate  burdens  of  dildos  and  fad- 
iitts,  **jamp  her  and  thump  her;'*  and  [im 
vuere  some  stretoh-mouth'd  rascal  would,  as  it 
vere,  mean  mischief  and  break  a  foul  gap  into 
the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer, 
"  Who^,  oo  me  no  harm,  good  man ; ''  puts 
him  off,  slights  him,  with  ^*  \Vhoop,  do  me  no 
harm,  good  man.*'  in 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Cio,  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admir- 
able conceited  fellow.  Has  he  any  nnbraided 
varei?  m4 

Serv.  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the 
ninbow ;  points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in 
Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they 
eome  to  him  by  the  gross;  inkles,  ^iddises, 
eambries,  lawns.  Whv,  he  sings  'em  over  as 
they  were  gods  or  goddesses ;  you  would  think 
a  iiuock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants  to  the 
deeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square 
on 't.  ais 

Clo.  Prithee  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Pfr.  Forewarn  him  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
vorda  in  's  tunes.  [Exit  Servant.]  »« 

C^.  Ton  have  of  these  pedlars,  that  have 
tBor«  in  them  than  you  'd  thmk,  sister. 

Per,  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

^  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow ;  sm 

Cvpress  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 
^ves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses ; 
Bogle  bracelet,  necklace  amber, 
Pertome  for  a  ladv's  chamber ;  >u 

Oolden  auoib  and  stomachers 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 
Pbs  and  poking-sticks  of  steel ; 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel. 
Come  hoy  of  me,  come;    oome  buy,  come 
buy ;  MO 

Boy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry. 
Come  buy." 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
Boaldft  take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  en- 
thrall'd  as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of 
ttrtain  ribbons  and  gloves.  sm 

1/op.  I  was  promis'd  them  against  the  feast ; 
"tt  toey  oome  not  too  late  now. 

I^^.  He  hath  promis'd  you  more  than  that, 
» there  be  liars.  ««« 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promis'd  you. 


May  be  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame 
yon  to  give  him  again.  ms 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ? 
Will  the^  wear  their  plackets  where  they  should 
bear  their  faces?  Is  there  not  milking-time, 
when  you  are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to 
whistle  off  these  secrets,  but  you  must  be  tittle- 
tattling  before  all  our  guests  ?  'T  is  weU  they 
are  whispering.  Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not 
a  word  more.  ui 

Mop,  I  have  done.  Come,  you  oromie'd  me  a 
tawdry-lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gfloves. 

Clo,  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozen'd 
by  the  way  and  lost  all  my  money  ?  su 

Aut.  And  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners 
abroad ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose 
nothing  here.  m9 

Aut.  1  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me 
many  parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  BaUads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some.  I  love  a  ballad 
in  prmt,  o'  ufe,  for  then  we  are  snre  they  are 
true.  a«* 

Aut.  Here 's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  how 
a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty 
money-bags  at  a  burden,  and  how  she  long'd 
to  eat  adders'  heads  and  toads  carbonado'd. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Very  true,  and  but  a  month  old.         t7o 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer  I 

Aut,  Here  's  the  midwife's  name  to 't,  one 
Mistress  Tale-porter,  and  five  or  six  honest 
wives  that  were  present.  Why  should  I  carry 
lies  abroad  ?  *n 

Mop,   Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lav  it  by,  and  let 's  first  see 
moe  ballads.  We'll  buy  the  other  things 
anon.  tn 

Aut,  Here 's  another  ballad  of  a  fish  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  ooast  on  Wednesday  the  four- 
score of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above 
water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  mai&.  It  was  thought  she  was  a 
woman  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish  for  she 
would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  lov'd 
her.   The  ballad  is  very  pitiful  and  as  true.    Me 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  wit- 
nesses more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo,  La^r  it  by  too.  Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very 
pretty  one.  >w 

Mop.  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut,  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  Two  maids  wooing  a 
man."  There's  scarce  a  maid  westward  but 
she  sings  it.   'T  is  in  request,  I  can  tell  vou.  ao? 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it.  If  thou  'It  bear 
a  ^rt,  thou  shalt  hear.   'T  is  in  three  parts. 

Dor.   We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago.  aoo 

AiU.  I  can  bear  mv  part;  you  must  Know 
'tis  my  occupation.  Have  at  it  with  you. 

Song. 

A,  Qet  you  hence,  for  I  must  go 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 
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D.  Whither?  M,  0,  whither?   D.  Whither? 

If.  It  heoomes  thy  oath  full  well,  ms 

Thou  to  me  thv  secrets  tell. 
D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  goest  to  the  grange  or  mill. 

D.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  iU.  «o 

A.  Neither.  D.  What, neither ?  ^.Neither. 

D.  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be. 

M,  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me. 
Then  whither  goest?  Say,  whither?  «« 

Clo,  We  '11  hare  this  song  out  anon  by  our- 
selves. My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in 
sad  talk,  and  we'll  not  trouble  them.  Come, 
bring  away  thy  pack  after  me.  Wenches,  I  '11 
buy  for  ypu  both.  Pedlar,  let's  haye  the  first 
choice.  Follow  me.  ^Is.  »o 

[ExU  with  Dorcas  and  Mopmi,] 

Aut,  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em. 

"  Will  Tou  buy  any  tape. 
Or  lace  for  your  cape, 
My  dainl^  duck,  my  dear-a  ? 
Any  silK,  any  thread,  >» 

Any  toyn  for  your  head. 
Of  the  new'st  and  fin'st,  fin'st  wear-a  ? 
Come  to  the  pedlar ; 
Money 's  a  meddler. 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware^."  wo 

[Exit, 
[Re-€tUer  Skrvaitt.] 

8erv,  Blaster,  there  is  three  carters,  three 
shepherds,  three  neatherds,  three  swine-herds, 
that  have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair. 
They  call  themselves  Saltiers;  and  they  have 
a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimanfry 
of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in 't ;  but  [ns 
they  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  if  it  be  not 
too  rough  for  some  that  know  little  but  bowl- 
ing, it  will  please  plentifully.  sa» 

ahep.  Away  I  we'll  none  on't.  Here  has 
been  too  much  homely  foolery  already.  I 
know,  sir,  we  weary  you. 

Pol.  Yon  weary  those  that  refresh  us. 
Pray,  let's  see  these  four  threes  of  herds- 
men. »M 

Serv,  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  re- 
port, sir,  hath  danc'd  before  the  King;  and 
not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve 
foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire. 

Shep,  Leave  your  prating.  Since  these  good 
men  are  pleas'd,  let  tnem  come  in ;  but  quickly 
now.  Ml 

Serv,  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.        [Exit,] 

Here  a  dance  of  twelve  Satyrs. 

Pol,  O,  father,  you  '11  know  more  of  that 

hereafter. 
[To  Cam,]  Is  it  not  too  far  gone?  'Tis  time 

to  part  them. 
He's  simple  and  tells  much.   [ToFlor,]  How 

now,  fur  shepherd  I  s» 

Your  heart  is  full   of   something    that  does 

take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.  Sooth,  when  I  was 

young 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 


To  load  my  she  with  knacks.  I  would  bsn 

ransack 'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury  and  have  ponrd 
it  - 

To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.  If  vour  Iss 
Interpretation  should  abuse  and  call  tlui 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  W9«  wtvoA 
For  a  replv ;  at  least  if  you  make  a  care      • 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prises  not  such  trifles  as  these  are. 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  paek'd  iW 

lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  abtedy. 
But   not  dehver'd.    O,  hear  me  breathe  v* 
life  n 

Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seen, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd  I   I  take  thy  haad.  tb 

hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow  tint « 
Ixdted  » 

By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol,  What  follows  tto* 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  vasK 
The  hand  was  fair  before  I  I  have  put  ytm  «l 
But  to  your  protestation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo,  Do.  and  be  witaes  to 't 

Pol,  And  this  my  neighbonr  too  ? 

Flo,  And  he,  and  wm 

Than  he,  and  men,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  W 

all:  • 

That,  were    I    orown'd    the    moat    impeto) 

monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy,  were  I  the  f airsst  yintk 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve,  had  force  nd 

knowledge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  ptw 
them  • 

Without  her  love  ;  for  her  employ  than  all ; 
Commend^  them  and   condenm    them  to  be 

service 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pd,  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam,  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep,  But,  my  dangbtff* 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per,  I  cannot  speak      ^ 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  b«tttr- 
Bv  Uie  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cat  <>«^ 
The  punty  of  his. 

Shep,  Take  hands,  a  bargain ! 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  wibtK 

to't: 
Igive  mj^  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make   * 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo,  O,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter.  One  being 3m^ 
I  shall  have  more  thui  yon  can  dream  <Ap^ 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.  But,  comt  oo 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnewes. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ;  ** 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  a  while,  bsagt<ih  V^ 

Have  you  a  father  ? 
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Flo,  I  have ;  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 
Flo.  He  neither  does  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Hethinks  a  father 
s  at  the  nnptial  of  his  son  a  grnest  *os 

rbat  best  beoomes  the  table.    Pray  yon  once 

more, 
a  not  your  father  frown  incapable 
)f  reasonable  affairs  ?  Is  he  not  stnpid 
^ith  age  and  altering  rheums  ?  Can  ne  speak  ? 

hear? 
[now  man  from  man?    dispute  his  own  es^ 

tate?  «• 

ies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  anun  does  nothing 
lot  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 
Flo.  No,  good  sir ; 

le  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength  indeed 
"ban  most  have  of  his  age. 
Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

f^oa  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong  41s 

omething  nnfiliaL  Reason  my  son 
boold  choose  himself  a  wife,  but  as  good  reason 
lie  father,  all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
(nt  fair  posterity,  ^ould  hold  some  connsel 
B  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ;  «to 

iat  for  some  other  reasons,  nay  grave  sirj 
^Ikh  *t  is  not  fit  YOU  know,  I  not  acquamt 
ly  father  of  this  business. 
Pol.  Let  him  know 't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 
Pol.  Prithee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son.  He  shall  not  need  to 

grieve  ^  «« 

it  knowing  of  thy  choice. 
Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not. 

Eark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir. 

[Discovering  himseff.] 
•h(im  son  I  dare  not  call.  Thou  art  too  base 
|o  be  acknowledged.   Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
nat  thus   affects  a  sheep-hook!    Thou  old 

traitor,  uo 

•m  sorry  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
kt  shorten  thy  life  one  week.  And  thou,  fresh 

piece 

I  vxceUent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
h^  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with,  — 

*fAf  P.  O,  my  heart  I 

Pol.   I'n  have  thv  beauty  scratched  with 

briers,  and  made  am 

lore  homely  than  thy  state.  For  thee,  fond 

boy, 

II  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  siffh 

hat  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  as  never 
neao  thou  shalt,  we  *11  bar  thee  from  success 

aion, 
»t  hold  tiiee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin,  mo 
V  than  Deucalion  off.  Mark  thou  my  words, 
ollow  us  to  the  court.  Thou  churl,  for  this 

1     ^^^U 

hoogh  fnUof  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 

nnn  the  dead  blow  of  it.  And  you,  enchant- 

ment,  — 

[tvthy  enouf^h  a  herdsman,  yea,  him  too,     **6 

hat  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 


Unworthy  thee,  —  if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee  4m 

As  thou  art  tender  to  *t.  [Exit, 

Per.  Even  here  undone  I 

I  was  not  much  af eard ;  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly 
The  self -same  sun  that  shines  ui>on  nis  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but     «« 
Looks  on  alike.  Will't  please  you,    sir,    be 

gone? 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this.  Beseech 

you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care.  This  dream  of 

mine,  — 
Being  now  awake,  I  ^U  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father !  «o 

Speak  ere  thou  diest. 

8hep,  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.  O  sir  I 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  c^uiet,  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died,  *» 

To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones  ;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud  and  lay 

me 
Where  no   priest  shovels  in  dust.  0  cursed 

wretch. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  Prince,  and  wouldst 

adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him  I  Undone  I  undone  ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd  4Tt 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afe^u^ ;  delay '(L 
But  nothing  alt'red.  What  I  was,  I  am ; 
More  straimng  on  for  plucking  back,  not  follow- 
ing 476^ 

My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper.  At  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  which  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him  ;  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  vet,  I  fear.         «»o 
Then,  till  the  furv  of  ms  Highness  settle. 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per,   How  often  have  I  told  you  't  would  be 
thusl 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last  *a 

But  till 't  were  known  I 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  mv  faith ;  and  then 
Let  Nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together 
And  mar  the  seeds  within  I  Lift  up  thy  looks. 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father ;  I         *»o 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am,  and  by  my  fancy.  If  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason  ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir.     «» 
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Flo.  So  call  it,  but  it  does  fulfil  mj  vow  ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.  Gamillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  leaned,  for  all  the  sun  sees  or 
The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  seas 
hides  «» 

In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belovM  ;  therefore,  1  pray  you. 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father^s  honoured 

friend. 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  —  as,  in  faith,  I  mean 

not 
To  see  him  any  more,  —  oast  your  rood  counsels 
Upon  his  passion  ;  let  myself  and  Fortune      m 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.  This  you  may  know 
And  so  deliver :  I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her  who  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore  ; 
And  most  opportune  to  our  need  I  have  no 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  preparM 
For  this  design.  What  course  1  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  0  my  lord  I 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  adyioe,      n* 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 
Flo.  Harkj  Perdita  I 

[Drawing  her  aside.] 
I  ^11  hear  you  [to  Cam.]  by  and  bjr. 

Cam,  ^  He 's  irremoveable, 

ResolvM  for  flight.  Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  comd  frame  to  seire  my  turn. 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  hon- 
our, »• 
Purchase  the  sight  a^in  of  dear  SioiUa 
And  that  unhappy  kmg,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  CamiUo ; 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think  ns 

Ton  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i*  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd.  It  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 

H  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  King  ^  an 
And   through    him  what   *s  nearest  to  him, 

which  is 
Tour  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction. 
If  your  more  ponderous  and  settlea  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  on  mine  honour,  su 

I'll  i>oint  you  where  you  shall  have  such  re- 
ceiving 
As  shall  become  your  Highness  ;  where  you 

may 
Enjoy  your  mistress,  from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There  s  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by  — 
As   heavens    forefend  !  —  your    ruin  ;  marry 
her.  640 

And,  witn  my  best  endeavours  in  your  ab- 
sence. 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  CamUlo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 


That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  tfaa 

man  h 

And  after  that  trust  to  thee. 

Cam,  Have  you  thooskt  <a 

A  plaoe  whereto  yon  '11  go  ? 

rlo.  Not  any  yet: 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  prof ev 
Ourselves  to  be    the  slaves   td   ehaoec.  ni 

flies  » 

Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  om. 

This  follows :  if  you  will  not  change  yovr  pir 

pose 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sidlis, 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  hir  pnr 

cess, 
For  so  I  see  she  must  be,  'fore  Leontes.       *i 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.  Methinks  I  see 
Lfcontes  opening  his  free  arms  and  wcepiag 
£Qs  welcomes  xorth ;  asks  thee,  the  aoa,  iof 

giveness. 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person;  kisni  tk 

hands  * 

Of  your  fresh  princess ;  o'er  and  o'er  iM» 

him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindnos ;  tte 

one 
He  chides  to  hell  and  bids  the  other  grov 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Csfflilkv 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I  * 

Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam,  Sent  by  the  King  your  fstho- 

To  greet  him  and  to  nve  him  comforts.  Sir. 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  triik 
What  you  as  from  your  father  shall  defivcr. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I  'U  write  fu 

down :  * 

The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  evecy  sitti^ 
What  yon  must  say  ;  that  he  shall  not  pere^m 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosaan  thMv 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo,  ^  I  am  boond  to  jvli 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  cause  more  proouMi 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves  *« 

To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  ahores,  mo^ 

certain 
To  miseries  enough ;  no  hope  to  help  yon. 
But  as  you  shake  off  one  to  take  anotW- ; 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who       ■ 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stfty  y<ra 
Where  you  'U  be  loath  to  be.  Besidas,  yoQ  tw*] 
Prosperity  's  the  very  bond  of  love. 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whoM  heart  «n 

^ther 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  trae.  < 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  ohe^. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  yon  m  * 

There  shall  not  at  your  father's  iiouse  tha 

seven  years 
Be  bom  another  such. 
Flo.  My  good  CamiUo, 
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>be  b  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  8m 

)be  is  i'  the  rear  o'  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say  ^t  ia  pity 

)b6  hu^ks  inatmotiona,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  QMst  that  teaoh. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  for  this 

[  'U  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita  I 

Sat  0,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon !   Camillo,  n» 
iVisenrer  of  my  father,  now  of  me, 
rhe  medicine  of  oar  house,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
i^e  are  not  fumishM  like  Bohemia's  son, 
^or  thall  appear  in  Sicilia. 
^Cam,  My  lord, 

faa  none  of  this.  I  think  you  know  my  for- 
tunes 600 
)o  sD  lie  there.  It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  hare  you  royally  appointed  as  if 
rhe  soene  you  play  were  mine.  For  instance,  sir, 
rhst  yon  may  know  you  shall  not  want,  one 
word.                           [They  taUc  cuide.]  «m 

Re-enter  Autolycus. 

Aut.  Ha,  ha  I  what  a  fool  Honesty  is  I  and 
rnut,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentle- 
Bia  I  I  hare  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a 
mnterfeit  stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander, 
tfooch,  table-book,  ballad,  kmfe,  tape,  glove, 
hoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  [mo 
rom  fasting.  They  throng  who  should  buy 
int,  ss  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and 
m)iight  a  benediction  to  the  buyer  ;^  by  which 
Deans  I  saw  whoee  purse  was  best  in  picture, 
lad  what  I  saw,  to  my  good  use  I  remembered, 
tfj  cbwn,  who  wants  but  something  to  be  [«!< 
k  nasonaole  man,  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
■soches*  song,  that  ne  would  not  stir  his  petti- 
0*1  till  he  bad  both  tune  and  words ;  which  so 
b«w  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me  that  all  their 
^r  senses  stuck  in  ears.  You  might  have  [«> 
linehed  a  placket,  it  was  senseless ;  't  was  no- 
htng  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse  ;  I  would 
ate  fil*d  keys  o£F  that  hung  in  chains.  No 
Mriag,  no  feeling,  but  my  sirs  song,  and  ad- 
nirii^  the  nothing  of  it.  So  that  in  this  time 
( lethargy  I  pickTd  and  cut  most  of  their  [m 
tstiyal  purses ;  and  had  not  the  old  man  come 
ft  with  a  whoo-bub  against  his  daughter  and 
he  King's  son  and  soarM  my  choughs  from  the 
buff,  I  nad  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole 
nay.  [CamiV/o,    Florizel,    and    Perdita 

come  forward.'] 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means 
being  there^  eu 

M>  eoQB  as  yon  arrive,  shall  dear  that  doubt. 

Fio.  And  those  that  you'll  procure  from 
KingLeontes? 

Coia.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you  I 

^  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam,  Who  have  we  here  ? 

r^eetn^  Awtolyeus.] 
Ve  11  make  an  instrument  ot  this,  omit  •» 
lothtng  mav  give  us  aid. 

Awl.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,  why, 

«w 
How  now,  good  fellow  !  why  shak'st 


■?s?- 


thou  so  ?   Fear  not,  man  ;  here  's  no  harm  in- 
tended to  thee. 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  —m 

Cam,  Why,  oe  so  still ;  here  's  nobody  will 
steal  that  from  thee.  Tet  for  the  outside  of  thy 
poverty  we  must  make  an  exchange  ;  therefore 
disease  thee  instantly,  —  thou  must  think 
there  's  a  necessity  in  't,  —  and  change  gar- 
ments with  this  gentleman.  Though  the  penny- 
worth on  his  siae  be  the  worst,  yet  hola  thee, 
there  's  some  boot.  «m 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  [Aside.]  I 
know  ye  well  enough. 

Cam.  Nay,  prithee,  dispatch.  The  gentle- 
man is  half  nay'd  already. 

Aut.  Are  vou  in  earnest,  sir?  [Aside.]  I 
smell  the  tricK  on  't.  •«« 

Flo.  Dispatch,  I  prithee. 

Aut,  Indeed,  1  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  can- 
not with  oonsoienoe  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle.  am 

[Florizel  and  Autdpau   exchange 
garments.] 
Fortunate  mistress,  —  let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  ye  I  —  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert.  Take  your  sweetheart's  hat 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows,  muffle  your  face, 
Dismantle  you,  and,  as  you  can,  disliken        m 
The   truth   of   your   own  seeming;  that  you 

mav  — 
For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  —  to  shipboard 
Get  undescri'd. 

Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy.  «• 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  caU  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. 

[Oiving  it  to  Perdita.] 
Come,  lady,  come.   Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

jFYo.  O   Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  for- 
got I 
Prav  you,  a  word. 

Cam.  [AsideA  What  I  do  next,  shall  be  to 
tell  the  King  «» 

Of  this  escape  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
Wherein  my  hope  is  I  shall  so  prevail 
To  force  him  after  j  in  whose  company 
I  shall  re-view  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us ! 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side.        mi 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed  the  better. 

[Exeunt  [Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Ca- 
millo]. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business,  I  hear  it. 
To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble 
hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse  :  a  good  nose 
is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  [«m 
other  senses.  I  see  this  is  the  time  that  the  un- 
just man  doth  thrive.  What  an  ezchan^  had 
this  been  without  boot !  What  a  boot  is  here 
with  this  exchange  !  Sure  the  gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  anything  ex-  [wi 
tempore.  The  Prince  hiinself  is  about  a  piece 
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I  might  have  lookM  upon  my  <meen*s  full  eyes, 
Have  taken  treasure  trom  her  lips  — 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon,  Thou  speak^st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife.  One 

worse,  »« 

And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 

Anun  possess  her  corpse,  and  on  this  stagfe, 

gVhere  we  ofFenders  now  appear)  sonl-vex'd, 
€«[in,  "And  why  to  me—?  " 
Paul,  Had  she  such  power,  m 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walkM,  I'd  bid  you 

mark 
Her  eve,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in 't 
You  cnose  her ;  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your 
ears  « 

Should  rift  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that 

followed 
Should  be  "  Remember  mine." 

Leon.  Stars,  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals  I  Fear  thou  no  wife; 
I  'U  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul,  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry  but  by  my  free  leave  ?  w 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina  ;  so  be  blest  my  spirit  I 
Paul,^  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to 

his  oath. 
Cleo.  Tou  tempt  him  over-much. 
Paul,  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture,  ?« 

Aifront  his  eye. 
Cleo.  Qood  madam,  — 

Paul,  I  have  done. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry,  —  if  you  will,  sir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will,  —  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen.   She  shall  not  be  so 

young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walked  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should 
takepoy  «o 

To  see  her  m  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bid'st  us. 

Paul,  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen's   again  in 

breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Sbiuyant. 

8erv,  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Flo- 
rizel^  ...  •* 

Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon,    ^        What  with  him  ?  He  comes  not 
Like  to  his  father's  greatness.  His  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tolls  us    m 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  foro'd 
By  need  and  accident.  What  train  ? 

Serv,  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon,  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 


,  yo&7D8^ 


Serv,  Aj,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  esrd, 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  0  HennkK 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself        • 
Above  a  better  gone,  so  must  thy  grart 
Give  way  to  what 's  seen  now !  ^,  yo& 

Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  no*  • 
Is  colder  than  that  theme.  She  had  not  Urn 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd ;  "  —  thus  yoor  mm 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once.   'Tis  dutvtOf 

ebb'd. 
To  say  you  nave  seen  a  better. 

Serv.  Pardon,  msidia. 

The  one  I  have  almost  f  oigot,  —  your  pazdia.  - 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye.  * 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.  Hiis  is  a  creston, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quox^  1h»  uA 
Of  aU  professors  else,  inake  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How?  Notwoos' 

Serv.   Women  will  love  her,  that  she  »■ 
woman  * 

More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  tbat  ibf  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenei ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  hononr'd  friea^^ 

Bring  them  to  our  embraeement.  Still,  *n| 

strange  % 

[Exeunt  [Cleome$tes  and  otiei 

He  thus  should  steal  upon  us.  J 

Paul,  Had  our  wiiH 

Jewel  of  children,  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pwl 
Well  with  this  lord.  There  was  not  fall  szDfltf 
Between  their  births. 

Leon,     Prithee,    no    more ;     ooase.    Tfai 
know'st  I 

He  dies  to  me  again  when  talk'd  of.   Son.  i 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  9p«^<M 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  msy 
Unfumish  me  of  reason.  They  ar«  oorae. 

Re-enter  Glbomskes  and  others^  with  Floi 
and  Pbbdita. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  Vvak 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off,         * 


Conceiving  you.  Were  I  but  twenty- 
Your  f  ather  s  image  is  so  hit  in  you, 
£Ds  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  broth«r« 


As  I  did  him,  and  speak  of  something  , 

By  us  perf orm'd  before.  Most  dearly  weloo« 
And  your  fair  princess,  —  goddess !  —  O,  alii 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  eartk 
Might  thus  have  stood  begetting  wonder  » 
You,  ^rracious  couple,  do ;  and  men  I  lost^ 
All  nunc  own  folly  —  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father,  whom. 
Though  bearing  misenT]  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  mm.  : 

Flo.  By  his  oommaJ 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia,  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  metingv  that  a  king,  at  frietfl 
Can  send  his  brother ;  and,  but  infirmity 
Which  waits  upon  worn  times  hath  — 

seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
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[1m  Undi  and  watoxs  'twizt  your  throne  and 

Uarar'd  to  look  upon  yon ;  whom  he  lores  — 
I«  bftde  me  My  ao  ^more  than  all  the  aoeptrea 
Lod  those  that  hear  them  liyin^. 
Leon.  O  my  hrother, 

tood  gentleman  t  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee 

ftir 
ibtah  within  me,  and  these  thy  offices, 
0  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters  im 

If  my  behind-hand  alaoknees.  Welcome  hither, 
If  ii  the  sjpring  to  the  earth.  And  hath  he  too 
izpos'd  this  paraxon  to  the  fearful  usage, 
it  least  ungentle,)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
*o  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much 

less  US 

ht  adTe&tnre  of  her  person  ? 
Flo.  Qood  my  lord, 

b^  oame  from  Libya. 

Icon.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus. 

W  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  f ear'd  and  lov'd  ? 
Flo,  Most  royal  sir,  from  thenoe ;  from  him, 

▼hose  daughter 
>  team  prochum'd  his,  parting  with  her ; 

thenoe,  im 

prosperous  south-wind   friendly,  we  have 

eroas^d, 
9  ezeeute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me 
ir  visiting  your  Ifi^hness.  My  best  train 
kare  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed ; 
no  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify  uo 

Dt  only  my  snooess  in  Libya,  sir. 
It  my  amyal  and  my  wife's  in  safety 
ire  where  we  are. 

I«m.  The  blessed  gods 

irre  aU  infection  from  our  air  whilst  you 
» dimate  here  1  You  have  a  holy  father,     m 
graoefnl  gentlenum,  against  whose  person, 
sscred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  ; 
t  whieh  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 

'     I ;  and  your  father  'a  blest, 


KTe  left  me  iasuele 


)  he  from  heaven  merits  it,  with  you  i» 

arthy his  goodness.  What  might  I  haye  been, 
i^t  1  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  lookM 

on, 
ih  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord. 

^dord.  Most  noble  sirj 

it  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Be  not  the  proof  so  nigh.    Please  you,  great 

sir,  i» 

k«mia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me ; 
■ires  yon  to  attach  his  son,  who  has  — 
)  digmty  and  duty  both  cast  off  — 
d  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
hepherd*s  daoghter. 

f^m.  Where 's  Bohemia  r  Speak. 

lOrd.  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  came  from 

him.  .  >** 

teak  amasedly ;  and  it  becomes 
marrel  and  my  messa^.  To  your  court 
fles  he  was  hast'ning,  m  the  chase,  it  seems, 
khis  fair  oouple,  meets  he  on  the  way        im 
i  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
'  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
th  thia  young  pnnce. 


Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me  ; 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now      im 
Endured  all  weathers. 

Xorcf.  Lav't  so  to  his  charge: 

He  *s  with  the  King  your  father. 

Leon.  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.    Camillo,  sir  ;  I  spake  with  him  ;  who 
now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.  Never  saw  I 
Wretchea  so  quake.    They  kneel,  they  kiss  the 

earth. 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak,  wo 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  oeath. 

Per.  Q  my  poor  father ! 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

jF^.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be.  ms 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  yalleys  first ; 
The  odds  for  high  and  low 's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.   That  **  once,*'  I   see  by  your  good 
father's  speed,  tio 

Will  come  on  very  slowly.  I  am  sorr^, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  hroken  from  his  liking 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty,  and  as  sorry 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up. 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy,  »« 

Should  chase  us  with  mv  father  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves.  Beseech  you,  sir, 
Remember  since  you  ow*d  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now.  With  thought  of  such  affec- 
tions, ^  2S0 
Step  forth  mine  advocate.  At  vour  request 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Wouldne  do  so,  I  'd  beg  your  precious 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  *t.  Not  a 
month  ns 

'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth 

such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

I^eofi.  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.  [To  Florixel.]  But 

your  petition 
Is  yet  unanswered.  I  will  to  vour  father. 
Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  desires,  no 
1  am  friend  to  them  and  you ;  upon  which  er- 
rand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore  follow  me 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.    Come,  good  my 
lord.  [Exeunt. 

ScEKB  II.   [B^ore  Leonies*  paku^.] 

Enter  Autolyous  and  a  GvsrtSMAS. 

Aut.  Beseech  you,  nr,  were  you  present  at 
this  relation  ? 
i.  Gent,  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fai^ 
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del,  heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner 
how  he  found  it;  whereupon,  after  a  little 
amazedneas,  we  were  all  commanded  out  of  the 
chamber;  only  this  methought  I  heard  the 
shepherd  say.  he  found  the  child.  • 

Aut,  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

7.  Crent.  I  make  a  broken  deliyery  of  the 
business ;  but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the 
King  and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  admira- 
tion. They  seem'd  almost,  with  staring  on  one 
another,  to  tear  the  oases  of  their  eyes.  ^  There 
was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  langu2U{:e  in  their 
very  gesture ;  they  lookM  as  they  naa  heard  [i* 
of  a  world  ransom 'd,  or  one  destroyed.  A  not- 
able passion  of  wenaer  appeared  in  them  ;  but 
the  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but 
seeing,  could  not  say  if  the  impnortance  were  joy 
or  sorrow ;  but  in  the  extremity  of  the  one,  it 
must  needs  be.  si 

Enter  another  Gkktleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  that  haply  knows 
more.  The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2.  CrerU,  Nothing  but  bonfires.^  The  oracle  is 
fulfilled  :  the  King's  daughter  is  found ;  such 
a  deal  oi  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour 
that  baJlad-makera  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Qkvtlsmas, 

Here  comes  the  Lady  Paulina's  steward  :  [» 
he  can  deliver  you  more.  How  goes  it  now,  sir  ? 
This  news  which  is  call'd  true  is  so  like  an 
old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspi- 
cion. Has  the  King  found  his  heir  ?  » 

3.  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  preg- 
nant by  circumstance.  That  which  ^ou  hear 
you  'U  swear  you  see,  there  is  such  umty  in  the 
proofs.  The  mantle  of  Qaeen  Hermione's,  her 
jewel  about  the  neck  of  it,  the  letters  of  An- 
tij^onus  found  with  it,  which  they  know  to  be 
his  character,  the  majesty  of  the  creature  in 
resemblance  of  the  mother,  the  affection  of  [» 
nobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breed- 
inpf,  and  manj  other  evidences  proclaim  her 
with  all  certainty  to  be  the  King  s  daughter. 
Did  yon  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  ? 

2.  Gent,  No.  « 

3.  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight  which 
was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There 
might  you  have  beheld  one  jo^  crown  another, 
so  and  in  such  manner  that  it  seem'd  sorrow 
wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded 
in  tears.  There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  [so 
holding  up  of  hands,  with  countenances  of  such 
distraction  that  they  were  to  be  known  by 
garment,  not  by  favour.  Our  king,  being  ready 
to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found 
daughter,  as  if  that  jov  were  now  become  a  [» 
loss,  cries,  '*  O,  thy  motner,  thv  mother  I  "  then 
asks  Bohemia  forgiveness  ;  then  embraces  his 
son-in-law ;  then  again  worries  he  his  daugh- 
ter with  clipping  her ;  now  he  thanks  the 
old  shepherd,  which  stands  by  like  a  weather- 
bitten  conduit  of  many  kings'  reigns.  I  [w 
never  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which 
lames  report  to  follow  it  and  undoes  description 
to  do  it. 


2,  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Afti- 
gonus,  that  carried  hence  the  child  ?  • 

3,  Gent.  like  an  old  tale  ttill,  whick  ii£ 
have  matter  to  rehearse^Uiou^  credit  be  aiLf| 
and  not  an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  ptMJ 
with  a  bear ;  this  avouches  the  shepherd^  ku, 
who  has  not  onlv  his  innocence,  wtiidi  Men 
much,  to  justify  him^  but  a  handkerdiief  b^ 
rings  of  his  that  Paulina  knows. 

1.  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark  sad  liii 
followers  ? 

3.  Gent.  Wreok'd  the  same  instaatofthflir 
master's  death  and  in  the  view  of  the  sh^W. 
so  that  all  the  instruments  which  aided  to«tpw 
the  child  were  even  then  lest  when  it  was  fooJ. 
But  0,  the  noble  combat  that  'twizt  jaj  ui 
sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina  I  She  had  «»  • 
eye  deolin'd  for  the  loss  of  her  hushaDd. » 
other  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fat^B*^. 
She  lifted  the  Princess  from  the  earth,  ao^a 
locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  ^le  woinld  jm  te 
to  her  heart  that  she  nught  no  more  be  m  (far 
ger  of  loMng.  J 

7.  Gent,  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  vtf^ 
the  audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  Ky  m 
was  it  acted.  I 

3.  Gent,  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  u 
and  that  which  angl'd  for  mine  eyes,  cansfii  7^ 
the  water  though  not  the  fish,'  was  when,  t^V 
relation  of  the  Queen's  death,with  the  mw 
how  she  came  to't  bravely  confeasM  audi 
mentedby  the  King,  how  attenttveneos  woom 
hb  daughter ;  till,  from  one  sign  of  dokiar  i 
another,  she  did  with  an  ^*  Al^^*  1  wooMJ 
fain  sav,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sore  my  \m 
wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble  tM 
changed  colour;  some  swooned,  lUl  aorrov^ 
If  all  the  world  could  have  seen 't,  the  woe  k 
been  universal. 

1,  (rent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  €>oiirt  ? 
3.  Gent,  No.   The  Princess  hearii^  of  h 

mother's  statue,  which  is  in  the  keepbc 
Paulina,  —  a  piece  manv  yean  in  done  * 
now  newlv  performed  bv  that  rare  naa 
master,  Julio  Romano,  wno,  had  he  faiiif  J 
self  eternity  and  could  put  breath  into  ' 
work,  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  castov.; 
perfectlv  he  is  her  ape.  He  so  near  to  Sm 
one  hatn  done  Hermione  that  they  sav 
would  speak  to  her  and  stand  in  hiope  <if 
swer.  Thither  with  all  greediness  of  mS^\ 
are  they  gone,  and  there  they  int^id  to  ny. 

2.  Gtnt.  I  thought  she  had  some  great 
ter  there  in  hand ;  for  she  hath  priTatelv 
or  thrice  a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of  £ 
one,  visited   that  removed  hooae.    Shall 
thither  and  with  our  company  pieee  tht 
joicing  ? 

1.  Gent.  Who  would  be  Uienoe  that  ha» 

benefit  of  access  ?  Every  wink  of  an  eye  « 

new  grace  will  be  bom.  Our  absence  makd 

unthrifty  to  our  knowledge.  Let  *a  alm^. 

[Exeunt  [Gmtde^ 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  ft»cl 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  hi 
I  brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  mbcoi^ 
Prince,  told  him  I  heard  them  talk  of  a 
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del  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  he  at  that  [u* 
time,  orerfond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  so 
be  then  took  her  to  be^  who  began  to  be  mnoh 
lei-nck,  and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of 
weather  continning^  this  mystery  remained  un- 
Jncover'd.  But  His  all  one  to  me;  for  had  I 
been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not 
hate  relish'd  among  my  other  discredits.        us 

Enter  Shxphsbd  cmd  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  ^ood  to  against 
my  will,  and  already  appearing  m  the  blossoms 
>f  their  fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  moe  children, 
but  tny  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentle- 
nen  born.  im 

,  Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  deniM  to 
i^t  with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no 
r«nt]«man  bom.  See  you  these  clothes?  Say 
ou  see  them  not  and  think  me  still  no  gentle- 
onii  bom.  You  were  best  say  these  robes 
ire  not  gentlemen  bom.  Give  me  the  lie,  do, 
Ad  tiy  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman 
urn.  140 

••titf.  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman 
oru. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these 
iwr  hours. 

Hhep.  And  so  hare  I,  boy.  i«» 

Clo.  So  you  hare :  but  1  was  a  gentleman 
prn  before  my  father.  For  the  King's  son 
)ek  me  by  the  hand,  and  call'd  me  brother ; 
id  then  the  two  kings  callM  my  father 
K>th^ ;  and  then  the  Inrince  mv  brother  and 
i«  Princess  my  sister  called  my  father  father ; 
id  «o  we  wept,  and  there  was  the  first  gentle- 
u-Hke  tean  that  ever  we  shed.  im 

f^hep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 
Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  't  were  hard  luck,  being  in 

preposterous  estate  as  we  are.  ^  w» 

^ttt.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon 
e  all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your 
mhip,  and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to 
•  Pnnce  mv  master. 

iihep.  Pritnee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gen- 
Uww  we  are  gentlemen.  »« 

Clo,  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 
Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 
Vlo.  Gire  me  thy  hand  :  I  will  swear  to  the 
tBc«  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any 
B  Bohemia.  i^ 

^hip.   You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 
?to.  Kot  swear  itj  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ? 
t  boors  and  franklms  say  it,  I  '11  swear  it. 
^^fp-  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ?  "» 

^/o.  If  it  be  ne*er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman 
r  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend ;  and 
[  «wear  to  the  Prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of 
'  hands  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ; 

I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands 
I  that  thou  wilt  be  dmnk :  but  I  *11  swear  it. 
i  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of 

haoda.  in 

in/.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power, 
ifo.   Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow. 
f  do  not  wonder  how  thou  dar'st  venture  to 
trunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trast  me  not. 


Hark  I  the  kings  and  the  princes^  our  kindred, 
are  going  to  see  the  Queen's  picture.  Come, 
follow  us ;  we  'U  be  thy  good  masters.  w 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.  [A  chapel  in  Pavdina's  house !\ 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixeites,  Flobizbl,  Per- 
DiTA,  Cajqllo,  Paulina,  Lords,  etc. 

Leon.  0  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  I 

Paul.  What,  soverei^  sir, 

I  did  not  well  I  meant  well.  All  my  services 
You   have   paid   home ;  but   that   you  have 

vouchsafM. 
With  your  crownM  brother  and  these  your  con- 
tracted    ^  6 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

ijeon.  ^  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble.  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  oueen.  Your  gallery  lo 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much 

content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  mv  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  livM  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe,  u 

Excels  whatever  yet  you  looked  upon 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart.  But  here  it  is.   Prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death.  Behold,  and  say  't  is 
well.  » 

[Paulina  draws  a  cttrtain,  and  dis- 
covers Hermione  standing  like  a 
statue.] 
1  like  your  silence ;  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder ;  but  yet  speak.  First,  you,  my 

liege ; 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leon.  Her  natural  j>osture  ! 

Chide  me^ear  stone,  that  I  may  say  mdeed 
Thou  art  Hermione :  or  rather,  thou  art  she  ts 
In  thy  not  chiding,  tor  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.  But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled,  nothing 
So  ag-ed  as  this  seems. 
Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excel- 
lence, *> 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years  and  makes 

her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.  O,  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  warm  life,      w 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,  when  first  I  woo'd 

her! 
I  am  asham'd  ;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ?  0  royal  piece 
There 's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance,  and  *« 
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From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee. 

Per,  And  give  me  leave, 

And  do  not  say  't  is  superstition,  Uiat 
I  kneel  and  then  implore  her  blessing.  Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began,     *» 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul,  O.  patienoe ! 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix*d,  the  colour 's 
Not  dry. 

Cam,  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid 
on^ 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away,       m 
So  many  summers  dry.  Scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  lone  live ;  no  sorrow 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol,  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he  u 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paid,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you, — for  the  stone 

is  mine  — 
I  *d  not  have  showed  it. 

Leon,  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul,  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on 't,  lest 
your  fancy  ao 

May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Ijeon,  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  al- 
ready— 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathM,  and  that 

those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol,  Masterly  done  I  « 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon,  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in 't. 
As  we  are  mocked  with  art. 

Paul,  I  ^11  draw  the  curtain. 

My  lord  |s  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He  ^11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon,  O  sweet  Paulina,   to 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together ! 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Let  * t  alone. 

Paul,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd 
you:  but 
I  coula  amiot  you  farther. 

Leon,  Do,  Paulina ;         78 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.  Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her.    What  fine 

chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  Let  no  man  mock 

me. 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul,  Qood  my  lord,  forbear.     •© 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You  '11  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it,  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon,  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per,  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul,  Either  forbear,  •« 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 


For  more  amazement.  If  you  can  behold  it, 
I  'U  make  the  statue  move  indeed,  deaeend 
And  take  you  by  the  hand ;  but  then  tobH 

think  — 
Which  I  protest  against  —  lamanisted       * 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon,  What  you  can  make  her  L 

1  am  content  to  look  on  ;  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear;  for  ^tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul,  It  is  required 

Tou  do  awake  your  faith.  Then  all  stand  tdT 
Or,  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  bosinea  * 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon,  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul,  Music,  awake  her ;  striki] 

*Tis    time;    descend;    be    stone    no  Dust; 

approach.  • 

Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.  Coiof. 
I  '11  fill  your  grave  up.  Stir,  nay,  come  tir&:. 
Bequeaui  to  death  your  numbness ;  fat  f»a 

him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.  You  iierc^ye  she  itin 
IHermione  comes  rf«*"v 
Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful.  Do  not  sfaofi  kr 
Until  you  see  her  die  again,  for  then  * 

You  kill  her  double.  Nay,  present  your  baui 
When  she  was  young  you  woo*d  Her ;  nov  I 

age 
Is  she  become  the  suitor  ? 

Leon,  O,  she  *8  waxm!   j 

If  this  be  maerio,  let  it  be  an  art  ' 

Lawful  as  eating. 
Pol,  She  embraces  bixn. 

Cam,  She  hangs  about  his  neck. 
If  she  pertain  to  life  let  her  speak  too.         i 
Pol,  Ay,  and  make  't  manifest  where  ^ 

has  liv'd. 
Or  how  stolen  from  the  dead. 

Paul,  That  she  is  M 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  appears  she  liv<is.  I 
Though  yet  ^e  speak  not.^  Mark  a  little  wu 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  ;  knea 
And  pray  your  mother*s  blessing.    Tnm.  p 

lady;  ^ 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

Her,  You  gods,  look  doiH 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  youp  grsd 
Upon   my   daughter's  head!    Tell    me,  1 

own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd  ?  whvr«  B^ 

how  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear  t^ 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  pr«e«i1 
Myself  to  see  the  issue.     ^  j 

Paul.  There 's  time  enou^li  for  i 

Lest  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  troubls] 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  Go  tc«reth<4 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exoKatiutt 
Partake  to  every  one.   I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither*d    boogh 

there  " 
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lij  mate,  that 's  nerer  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon,  O,  peace,  Panlina  I    ub 

Dioa  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  mv  consent, 
is  I  by  thine  a  wife ;  this  is  a  matcn, 
ijid  made  between 's   by  vows.  Thou  hast 

found  mine ; 
Snt  how,  is  to  be  ouestionM ;  for  I  saw  her,  uo 
is  I  thought,  dead,  and  hare  in  vain  said  many 
V  prayer  upon  her  grave.  I  '11  not  seek  far  — 
?or  hun,  I  partly  know  his  mind  —  to  find  thee 
U  honourable  husband.  Come,  Gamillo, 
bd  take  her  by  the  hand,  whose  worth  and 
honesty 


Is  richly  noted  and  here  Justified  i«s 

Br  us,  a  pair  of  kings.  Let 's  from  this  place. 
What  I  look  upon  my  brother.  Both  your  par- 
dons, 
That  e'er  I^put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.  This  your  son-in-law 
And  son  unto  the  Sling,  whom  heavens  direct- 
ing. i«p 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.  €k>od  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  maj  leisurely 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part 
Performed  in  this  widegap  of  time  smce  first 
We  were  dissever'd.  Hastily  lead  awav.       lu 

[Exeunt. 


THE  TEMPEST 

Thb  Tempest  first  appeared  in  print  as  the  opening  play  in  the  First  Folio.  This  £»et  bn 
onrionsly  enough,  been  taken  as  a  reason  for  considering  it  Shakespeare *s  last  drama ;  bat  oian 
substantial  evidence  exists  for  placing  it  thus  late.  One  limit  is  &ced  by  its  presence  in  a  Bk  ol 
plays  performed  during  the  marriage  f estiyities  of  Sang  James's  daughter  Elizabeth  ia  th«  evi^ 
spring  of  1613.  The  other  is  less  definite,  but  is  approximately  indicated  by  the  au^or^a  «» ^ 
details  from  yarious  accounts  of  the  vreck  of  Sir  Ghsoige  Somers  in  1009.  Within  these  limiti- 
1610  to  1613,  opinion  raries.  Metrical  evidence  associates  The  Tempest  with  Cymbelim  td 
The  Winter^s  Tale,  but  does  not  decide  their  relative  order.  Those  who  place  the  play  ia  Itil: 
regard  it  as  having  been  specially  written  for  the  betrothal  or  the  marriage  of  the  PrinoeM.  t^ 
ducing  in  support  the  large  spectacular  element  and  the  nature  of  the  masque  in  the  fourth  >* 
Further  attempts  to  strengthen  the  argument  by  finding  in  Proepero  a  portrait  of  King  Jaia* 
and  in  the  supposed  drowning  of  Ferdinand  references  to  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  are  im 
convincing ;  nor  does  the  mere  fact  of  perfonnance  at  the  wedding  prove  anything,  since  tk 
numerous  other  plays  then  acted  were  revivals.  The  Revels  accounts  contain  an  entry  stating  tbt 
The  Tempett  was  presented  at  Whitehall  on  Hallowmas  night,  1611,  and  though  this  is  now  knon 
to  have  been  forged,  it  may  have  been  well  founded,  since  sixty  years  before  the  forgery  'ihitm 
had  stated,  on  evidence  no  longer  accessible,  that  he  knew  the  play  existed  in  the  autumn  of  Hll 
On  the  whole,  there  is  no  evidence  quite  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  standing  pressor 
tion  in  favor  of  Malone's  accuracy,  so  that  1611  remains  the  most  probable  date.  Tliere  it  t^ 
nothing  to  hinder  us  from  regarding  the  play  as  the  last  completed  by  Shakespeare  alone. 

For  the  mun  thread  of  the  plot  no  source  has  been  discovered.  The  resemblance  to  Die  SdH 
Sidea  of  Jakob  Ayrer  of  Nuremberg,  who  died  in  1605,  is  much  less  striking  when  the  whoU<^ 
Ayrer^s  play  is  read  than  when  the  points  of  likeness  are  extracted.  In  both  plays  we  ha^  i 
prince  g^ven  to  magic,  and  driven  into  exile  with  a  daughter  who  marries  the  son  of  his  eaccoT 
an  attendant  spirit ;  and  —  most  striking  of  all  —  the  imposition  of  log-carrying  upon  the  trnpa* 
prince,  and  the  fixing  of  his  sword  in  his  scabbard.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  similarity  in  ciuB 
acter,  and  Ayrer's  devil  has  nothing  in  common  with  Ariel,  save  his  function  as  a  aoperBtttsfl 
servant.  The  fixing  of  the  sword  is  a  conmionplace  of  magic,  and  even  the  carrying  or  splirtiii 
of  logs  is  found  as  a  task  imposed  by  a  magician  on  a  captive  prince  in  folk-tales  having  noc^ 
nection  with  the  present  plays.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  both  dramas  may  go  hmck  \ 
a  common  origin,  which,  however,  may  have  been  far  from  immediate.  **  A  fellow-actor's  d 
scription ''  of  the  German  play  is  of  course  a  possibility,  especially  since  Fjiglish  comediaiw  ai 
known  to  have  been  in  Nuremberg  in  1604  and  1606 ;  but  a  positive  statement  is  not  wan-uui 
by  the  evidence. 

Of  the  origin  of  minor  details  we  can  speak  with  more  assurance.  Shakespeare  was  well  r^ 
the  literature  of  travel  of  his  time,  and  evidences  of  this  abound  in  the  present  case.  In  hia  dMif^ 
tions  of  the  island  and  of  the  storm  he  drew  especially  from  the  narratives  of  Sylvester  Joori 
and  William  Strachey,  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  wreck  on  the  Bermudas  of  one  of  th«  akif^  I 
longfing  to  the  expedition  to  Virginia  led  by  Somers  and  Gates  in  1609.  Information  with  t^ft 
to  this  and  similar  adventures  may  well  have  reached  him  from  oral  sources  also.  Qoaz^ 
commonwealth  (n.  i.  147  ff.)  was  suggested  by  two  passages  in  Florio*s  translation  of  Moatu^ 
(1603).  Prosperous  abjuration  speech  (v.  i.  33  ff.)  is  influenced  by  a  passage  in  Goldtag's  <>« 
Setebos  is  taken  from  Eden*s  History  of  TravaiU  (1577),  where  the  name  occurs  as  thiat  oi  1 
devil-god  of  the  Patagonian  grants.  Ariel  occurs  in  Isaiah,  and  is  the  name  of  a  prince  of  apiria 
cabalistic  literature.  Miranda  is  evidently  a  significant  coinage,  like  Perdita  and  Marina.:  I 
Caliban  may  be  merely  an  anagram  for  **  cannibal.^'  The  island  is  clearly  not  meant  to  b«  u| 
tified  with  Bermuda  or  any  other. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONS] 


'  ALono,  king  of  KaplM. 
Bdaituv,  hia  brouier. 
Pfeoomo,  the  rigbt  duke  of  MILui. 
Abtohk),  bis  brother,  the  ttttupiug  duke  of  Milfto. 
FiBDDiAjiD,  son  to  the  king  of  N»ple«. 
OoirzALo,  an  honeit  old  Coanaellor. 

Caubas,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slare. 
TuscvLOt  a  Jester. 
BrmAjrOf  a  drunken  Butler. 


Master  of  a  Ship. 

Boatswain. 

Mariners. 


MnunoA,  daughter  to  Protpero. 

Asm.,  an  airy  Spirit. 

Ibis,  | 

Gbbbs, 

Juiro,  >  Spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers,       j 

[Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero.] 


SoBMB :  [J  ship  aiiea;]  ctn  tminhabUed  idand. 


ACT   I 

>CENE  I.  [On  a  skip  at  sea  :\  a  tempettuous 
noise  qf  thunder  and  lightning  heard. 

Enter  a  Srip-Mastbb  and  a  Boatswain. 

Masi,  Boatswain! 

Boats,  Here,  master  ;  what  cheer  ? 

Mast,  Good ;  speak  to  the  mariners.  Fall 
a 't,  yarely,  or  we  nm  onrseWes  a^rronnd.  Be- 
itir,  bestir.  [Exit,  i 

Enter  Mabuhcrs. 

Boats,  Heifirh,  my  hearts  I  oheerlv,  cheerl^, 
■y  hearts  I  yare,  yare  I  Take  in  the  topsail, 
^tnd  to  Uie  master's  whistle.  —  Blow  till  thon 
«nt  thy  wind,  if  room  enough  1 

XntfT  Aloxso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Fkbdi- 
NAKD,  GoNZAiX),  and  others, 

Alon,  Oood  boatswain,  have  oare.  Where  *b 
b  master  ?  Flay  the  men.  ti 

Boats,  I  pra^  now,  keep  below. 
Ant.  Where  is  the  master^  boatswain  ? 
Boats,   Do  yon  not  hear  him  ?    Ton  mar  onr 
ibour.  Keep  your  cabins;  yon  do  assist  the 
Mirm. 

Con.  Nay,  good,  be  patient.  i« 

Boats.   When   the   sea  is.    Henoel    What 
ire*  these  roarers  lor  the  name  of  king  ?  To 
tbtn  t  silenoe  t  trouble  us  not. 
Com,  Qood«  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
ward.  St 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself, 
on  are  a  oonnsellor;  if  you  can  command 
«se  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace 
the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use 
nr  snthontT.  If  yon  cannot,  give  thanks  you 
rre  lir'd  so  long,  and  make  yourself  ready  in 
nr  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it 
kap.  —  Cheerly,  good  hearts  !  —  Out  of  onr 


^.'¥1 


[Exit,  » 
have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow. 


Methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ; 
his  complexion  ia  perfect  gafiows.  Stand  fast, 
good  Fate,  to  his  hanging ;  make  the  rope  of 
his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little 
advantage.  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our 
case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt,  a« 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats,  Down  with  the  topmast  I  yare  I  lower, 
lower  I  Bring  her  to  try  wi*  the  main*course. 
A  plague  {A  cry  unihin,) 

Enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Qonzalo. 

upon  this  howling !  They  are  louder  than  the 
weather  or  our  office.  —  Yet  a^ain  I  What  [«« 
do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o^r  and  drown  ? 
Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

8eb,  A  pox  o*  your  throat,  you  bawling, 
blasphemous,  inclumtable  dog  I 

Boats,  Work  yon,  then.  «0 

Ant,  Hang,  cur!  hang,  you  whoreson,  in- 
solent noisemaker  I  We  are  less  afraid  to  be 
drown'd  than  thou  art.  ^ 

Gon.  I  'U  warrant  him  for  drowning  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-ishell  and 
as  leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench.  st 

Boats,  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold  I  Set  her  two 
courses  off  to  sea  again  I    Lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mabinebs  wet. 

Mariners.  All  lost  I  To  prayers,  to  prayers  I 
All  lost !  » 

Boats,  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon,  The  King  and  Prince  at  prayers  t  Let  ^s 
assist  them, 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
8eh.  I  'm  out  of  patience. 

Ant,  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal  —  would  thoumightst 
lie  drowmng  m 

The  washing  of  ten  tides  I 
Gon,  He'Ubehang'dyet, 
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Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it 
And  gape  at  widest  to  glut  him. 

[A  confused  twiae  toithin, 
Mercy  on  ns  I 

We  split,  we  split!  Farewell,  my  wife  and 

children  I  « 

Farewell,  brother  I  We  split,  we  split,  we  split ! 

Ant.  Let 's  all  sink  wi^  the  King. 

Seb,  Let 's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs 

of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barrenground, long  heath, 

brown  furze,  anvthing.    The  wills  above  be 

done  I  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  n 

[Exeunt. 

ScENB  II.  [The  island.  B^ore  Prospero^*  cell,] 
Enter  Pbospebo  and  Mibakda. 

Mir.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you 
have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sk^,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking 

pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's 

cheek. 
Dashes  the  nre  out.  O,  I  have  sufPered  « 

With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  I  A  brave  vessel. 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces  I  O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.  Poor  souls,  they  per- 
ished. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  ^wer,  I  would  lo 

Have  sunk  the  sea  witmn  the  earth  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pros.  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amazement.  Tell  your  piteous  heart 
There  's  no  harm  done. 

Mir.  O,  woe  the  day  I 

Pros.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee,  i« 

Of  thee,  my  dear  one,  thee,  my  daughter,  who 
Art  i^orant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  know- 

ing 
Of  whence  I  am,  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell,        w 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mir.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pros.  »T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.  Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.  So, 


W'Lays  down  his  mantle.] 
11        • 


Lie   there,  my  art.  Wipe   thou   thine  eyes; 

have  comfort.  u 

The  direful   spectacle  of   the  wreck,  which 

tonoh'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  ordered  that  there  is  no  soul  — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  so 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st 

sink.  Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mir.  Ton  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  but  stoppM 


And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inoniaition,  * 

Concluding,  **Stay,  not  yet.*^ 

Pros.  The  hour  ^*s  now  oooe ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear. 
Obey  and  be  attentive.  Canst  thou  remeabv 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  f 
1  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thoo  vtf 
not  • 

Out  three  years  old. 

Mir.  Certainlv,  sir,  I  can. 

Pros.  By  what?  By  any  other  house  or  per 
son? 
Of  anything  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembnuioe. 

Mir.  *Tii{vce 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  aasuraaM  " 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.   Hadlaot 
Four  or  five  women  onoe  that  tended  me  ? 

Pros.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.  6«t 
how  is  it 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind?  What  aessttkt 

else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  tims  J  * 
H  thou  rememb'rest  aught  ere  thou  oam'st  bm, 
How  thou  cam'st  here  thou  may'st. 

Mir.  But  that  I  do  BDt 

Pros.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  tv^ 
year  since, 
Thy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Milan  and         » 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mir.  Sir,  are  not  yon  m^  fath«r  ? 

Pros.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtvt*  tsi 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thj  i*- 

ther 
Was  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
And  j>rinces8  no  worse  issued. 

Mtr.  Otheheavev! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  tmm 
thence  ?  * 

Or  blessed  was 't  we  did  ? 

Pros.  Both,  botk,  my  prl 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  hesT'^ 

thence. 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mir.  O,  my  heart  iMs 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  tum'd  yoo  to, 

Which  is  from  my  remembrance  I  Please  jf*- 

farther.  « 

Pros.  My  brother  and  thy  uncle,  oallM  A» 
tonio  — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me  —  that  a  brother  ahooU 
Be  so  perfidious !  — he  whom  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov*d,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  mj  state ;  as  at  thsit  time      * 
Through  all  the  signories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Inrospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  repiit«<i 
In  dignity,  and  for  the  liberal  arts 
Without  a  parallel ;  those  being  all  my  wtair- 
The  government  I  oast  upon  my  brother         ' 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  tme 

ported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies,  lliy  false  uncle  ^ 
Doet  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  most  heedf nHy. 

Pros.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  gran 
suits. 
How  to  deny  them,  who  to  advanoe  and  who  * 
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To  traah  for  overtopping,  new  created 

rhe  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changM 

'em, 
h  else  new  formed  'em ;  having  hoth  the  key 
H  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  vhat  tune  pleased  his  ear;  that  now  he 
was  ^  M 

[T»  vfj  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
bd  suok'd  my  yerdure  out  on  *t.    Thou  at- 

tend*st  not. 
Mr.  0,  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pros.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

.  thps  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
.0  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind      «o 
Vitb  that  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 
(Vwiz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
LwakM  an  eyu  nature :  and  my  trust, 
ake  a  good  |>arent,  did  beget  of  him 
L  fabenood,  in  its  contrary  as  great  m 

is  my  trust  was ;  which  had  indeed  no  limit, 
i  coimdence  sans  bound.  He  bein^  thus  lorded. 
Tot  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
tut  vnat  my  power  might  else  exact,  —  like 

one 
Hio  baring  into  truth,  by  telling  of  it,  loo 

Ude  such  a  sinner  of  nis  memory 
0  credit  his  own  lie,  —  he  did  believe 
(e  was  indeed  the  EKike.  Out  o'  the  substitu- 
tion, 
ad  executing  the  outward  face  of  rojalty, 
nth  all  prerogative,  hence  his  ambition  grow- 
ing—  lOB 
*«rt  thou  hear? 

Mr.        Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 
?rof.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part 

he  Dlay*d 
-nd  him  be  playM  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Wlnte  Mi^.   Me,  poor  man  I  —  my  library 
Taa  dokedom  large  enough  —  of  temporal  roy- 
alties ^  110 
k  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates  — 
)  drv  he  was  for  sway  —  wi'  the  King  of 

Na]>le8 
0  ^e  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage, 
^yeet  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
b*  dukedom  yet  xmbow'd  —  alas,  poor  Mi- 
lan!   IIB 

0  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mir,  O  the  heavens  f 

Prot.  Mark  his  condition  and   the   event, 

^  then  tell  me 
this  might  be  a  brother. 
Mir,  I  should  sin 

D  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 
i»d  wombs  have  borne  nad  sons, 
i^rot.^  Now  the  condition, 

bis  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enerav  m 

» me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
nich  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, 
[  homage  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
loald  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine        m 
U  of  the  dnkedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan 
hh  all  the  honours  on  my  brother ;  whereon, 
treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
tted  to  the  pnipoee  did  Antonio  open 
ks  gates  of  Olilui ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  dark- 


The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mir,  ^  Alack,  for  pity  I 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again.  It  is  a  hint  im 

That  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't. 

Pros.  Hear  a  little  further. 

And  then  I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon 's,  without  the  which  this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mir.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pros,  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they 
durst  not  i«o 

(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurriea  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  pre- 
I>ared  us 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it.  There  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us,  to  sigh 
To  the  winds  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again,  tso 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mir.  Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pros.  O,  acherubin 

Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me.  Thou  didst 

smile. 
Infused  witn  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  orops  full 
salt,  lu 

Under  my  burden  groan'd  ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Animst  what  should  ensue. 

Mir.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pros.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some   food   we   had   and   some   fresh  water 
that  160 

A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,  did  give  us,  witn 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries^ 
Which  since  have  steaded  much;  so,  of  his 
jg:entlenees,  im 

Knowing  I  lovM  my  books,  he  f  umish'd  me 
fVom  mme  own  library  witn  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mir.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  I 

Pros,  Now  I  arise. 

[Puts  on  his  robe.] 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow,  m 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made   thee  more 

profit 
Than  other  princess  can  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mir.  Heavens  thank  you  for 't  I  And  now,  I 
pray  you,  sir,  in 

For  still 't  is  beating  in  my  nund,  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pros.  Know  thus  far  forth. 
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By  accident  most  strange,  bountif  nl  Fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hatn  mine  enemies 
Brongrht    to    this    shore;   and    by    my   pre- 
science IM 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  mflueuce 
If  now  I  court  not  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.  Here  cease  more  ques- 
tions. 
Thou  art  incline  to  sleep;   'tis  a  i^ood  dul- 
ness,                                                         lu 
And  give  it  way.  I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. 
[Miranda  sleeps,] 
Come  away,  serrant,  come  ;  I  am  ready  now. 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

ErUer  Ariel. 

Art,  All  hail,  great  master  I  grave  sir,  hail ! 
I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure,  be 't  to  fly,         j«> 
To  swim,  to  aive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curVd  clouds.  To  thy  strong  bidding 

task 
Ariel  and  all  his  quality. 

Pros.  Hast  thou,  spirit. 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade 
thee? 
Ari.  To  every  article.  m» 

I  boarded  the  kmg's  ship  ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flamM  amazement.  Sometime  I  *a  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places.  On  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  dis- 
tinctly, MO 
Then  meet  and  join.    Jove's   lightnings,  the 

precursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momen- 
tary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not;  the  fire  and 

cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem   to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves 
tremble,  «» 

Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pros,  My  brave  spirit  I 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  cou 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari,  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd  ^ 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.  All  but  mariners  >io 
Plung'd  in  the  foiuning  brine  and  quit  the  ves- 
sel. 
Then  all  afire  with  me.   The  King's  son,  Ferdi- 
nand, 
With  hair  up-staring,  —  then  like  reeds,  not 

hair, — 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  ^*  Hell  is 
empty,  aw 

And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pros,  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 
Ari,  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pros,   But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 
Ari.  ^  ^  Not  a  hair  perish 'd  ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before ;  and,  as  thou  bad'st 
me. 


In  troops  I   have  dispersed  them  Itont  tJir 
isle.  ^ 

The  King's  son  have  I  landed  by  himsdf , 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sigb 
In  an  odd  angle  of  uie  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  uiis  sad  knot. 

Pros,  Of  the  King's  ship 

The  mariners  say  how  thou  hast  disposed,    ^ 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 

Ari,  Safely  in  hartoo 

Is  the  King's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nfx>k,  vb»* 

once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dn 
From  the  still-vex  d  Bermoothes,  there  fh«  * 

hid; 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd,       -• 
Who,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sniTrMlIi' 

hour, 
I  have  left  asleep ;  and  for  the  rest  o^  the  fl«(t. 
Which  I  dispere'd,  they  all  have  met  a^^ 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples,  ^  ^ 

Supposing    that   they    saw    the    King't  ^ 

wreck'd 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pros,  Ariel,  thy  chuft 

Exactly  is  performed :  but  there 's  more  wrk. 
What  18  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 
Ari,  Past  the  mid  sev^*' 

Pros,  At  least  two  glasses.  The  tim«  't«nt 
six  and  now  * 

Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 
Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  ?   Since  thoo  dor 
give  me  pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hsst  pro- 
mised. 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me. 

Pros,  How  now?  nwwh' 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand  ? 
Ari.  My  liberty  « 

Pros,  Before  the  time  be  out  ?   Ko  more  '■ 
Ari.  1  pritl** 

Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  aerriw^ 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mtstsknp' 

serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings.  Tboa  dii 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pros.  Dost  thoQ  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 
Ari.  No. 

Pros.  Thou  dost,  and  think'st  it  magH^ 
tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep, 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth  * 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 
Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pros.  Thou   liest,  malignant    thing!  Ha^ 
thou  forgot 
The  foul  witcn  Sycorax,  who  with  agt  *" 

envy 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?    Hast  thou  forp^ 
her? 
Ari.  No,  sir. 
Pros.         Thou  hast.  Where  was  she  hem 
Speak ;  t^  me. 
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Ari,  Sir,  in  Aigier. 

Pros.  O,  waM  she  so  ?  I  most 

Once  in  a  month  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
\Vhich  thou  forget'st.    This   damn'd   witch 

Syoorax, 
Por  mMohiefs  manifold  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  hunum  hearing,  from  Argier,  aw 

rhoa  know^st,  was  banishM ;  for  one  thing  she 

did 
Vhej  wonld  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this 

true? 
Ari.  At.  sir. 
Prof.  This  blne-eyM  hag  was  hither  brought 

with  child, 
ind  here  was  left  by  the  sailors.    Thou,  my 

slave,  S70 

ii  thou  report^st  thyself,  was  then  her  ser- 

yant; 
lad,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands, 
&L«fiisiBg  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  ^tent  ministers  i» 

iiid  in  her  most  unmitigable  ra^e, 
[oto  a  oloren  pine  j  within  whicn  rift 
imDfiaon'd  thoo  didst  painfully  remain 
i  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died 
bid  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  Tent  thy 

groans  mo 

b  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.  Then  was  this 


(are  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

i  &eekl'd  whelp,  hag-bom,  —  not  honour'd 

with 
i  boman  shape. 

Art.  ^^L  Caliban  her  son. 

Pros,  Dull  thing,  1  say  so;  he,  that  Cali- 
ban *M 
^om  now  I    keep  in  serrice.    Thou   best 

know'st 
^t  torment  I  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
)id  make  wolTes   howl,  and   penetrate  the 

breasts 
n  ever  angry  bears.  It  was  a  torment 
To  lav  upon  the  damnM,  which  Syoorax         no 
|uiQld  not  ag^in  undo.  It  was  mine  art, 
vhen  I  arrived  and  heard  thee,  that  made 

jjape 
rhe  ^e,  and  let  thee  out. 
An.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pros.  If  thou  more  murraur'st,  I  will  rend 

aaoak 
1^  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails  till  sm 

CW  hut  howPd  away  twelve  winters. 
Ari,  Pardon,  miaster ; 

'  viQ  be  oorre^wndent  to  command 
Lad  do  my  spiriting  gently. 
Pros.  Do  so,  and  after  two  dnys 

viU  discharge  thee. 

An,  That  *s  my  noble  master ! 

^t  shall  I  do?  say  what.    What  shall  I 

do?  «» 

Pros.  Qo  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the 

tea;  be  subject 
^0  no  sight  but  tmne  and  mine,  invisible 
[n  nvery  eyeball  else.  Go  take  this  shape 
uid  hither  eome  in  't.  Oo,  hence  with  dili- 
gence I  [Exit  Ariel. 


Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  I  Thou  hast  slept 
well;  aoe 

Awake  I 

Mir.      The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pros.  Shake  it  off.  Come  on. 

We  'U  visit  Caliban  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mir.  'T  is  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pros.  ^  But,  as 't  is,  sio 

We  cannot  miss  him.  He  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.  What,  ho  I  shive  I  Caliban  I 
Thou  earthy  thou  I  speak. 

Cal.  (Within.)  There 's  wood  enough  within. 

Pros.  Come  forth,  I  say  I  Uiere  ^s  other  busi- 
ness for  thee.  ais 
Come,  thou  tortoise  I  when  ? 

Re-enter  Abhx  like  a  water-nymph. 

Fine  apparition  I  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  m  thine  ear. 
Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

[Exit. 
Pros.  Thou  poisonous  slare,  got  by  the  devil 
himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  !  sm 

Enter  Caubak. 

Cal,  As  wicked   dew  as  e'er   my   mother 

brushM 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both  I  A  south-west  blow  on  ye 
And  blister  you  all  o'er  I 
Pros.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt 

have  cramps.  s» 

Side-stitches  that  snail  pen  thy  breath  up ;  ur' 

chins 
Siall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 

work, 
All  exercise  on  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honeycomb,  each  pinch  more  sting- 
ing 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal,  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island 's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother,  ssi 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.  When  thou  cam'st 

first. 
Thou  strok'dst  me  and  made  much  of  me, 

wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in  't,  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less,   aw 
That  bum  by  cUy  and  night ;  and  then  I  lov'd 

thee 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place  and 

fertile. 
Cnrs'd  be  I  that  did  so  !  All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  I 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have,         84i 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you 

sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from 

me 
The  rest  o'  the  island. 
Pros.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 
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Whom  stripes  may  moTe,  not  kindnefls  1  I  haTe 
na^d  thee,  *as 

Filth  as  thoa  ut,  with  human  care,  and  lodgM 
thee 

In  mine  own  cell,  till  thoa  didst  seek  to  yiolate 

The  honour  of  my  child. 
CcU,  O  ho,  O  ho  I  would 't  had  heen  done  I 

Thou  didst  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peoplM  else    sw 

This  isle  with  Calihans. 
[Pros.]  Abhorred  slaTe. 

which  any  print  of  groodness  wilt  not  take, 

Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee, 

Took  pams  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee 
each  hour 

One  thing  or  other.  When  thou  didst  not,  sav- 

Know  tnine  own  meaning,  but  wonldst  gabble 

like 
A  thing  most  brutiah,  I  endowM  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known.  But  thy 

▼ile  race, 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  H  which 

good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast 

thou  MO 

Deserredly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 
CcU.  You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit 
on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.  The  red  plague  rid 
you  »« 

For  learning  me  your  language  I 

Pros.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  Uiou  ^rt  best. 
To  answer  other  business.  Shrug^st  thou,  mal- 
ice? 
If  thou  neglect^st  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  *11  rack  thee  with  old 
cramps,  «a» 

Fill  all  thy  Dones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 
Col,  ^  No,  pray  thee. 

(Aside A  1  must  obey.  His  art  is  of  such  power 
t  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 
Pros,  So,  slave ;  hence !  s7s 

[Exit  Caliban, 

Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible^  playing  and  singing ; 
Ferdwakd  [following], 

Ariel*8  Sono. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands. 
Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kiasM 

The  wild  waves  whist. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there,  mo 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 
Burden  {dispersedly).  Hark,  hark  I 

Bow-wow. 
The  watch-dogs  bark  I 

Bow-wow. 
Ari.  Hark,  hark !  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer     mb 
Cry,  **  Cock.a-diddle3ow." 

Fer,  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  I*  the  air 
or  the  earth  ? 


It  sounds  no  more ;  and,  sure,  it  vatti  qmb 
Some  j^od  o'  the  island.  Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weepmg  again  the  King  my  father's  wreek, « 
This  musio  crept  by  me  upon  the  i 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  | 
With  its  sweet  air ;  thence  I  have  foUov^d  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather.  But  H  is  foae. 
No,  it  begins  again.  « 

Ariel's  Sokg. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearla  that  were  his  ejet : 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  • 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nympha  hourly  ring  hia  kneU : 
Burden,   Ding-dong. 
[Ari,]  Hark  I  now  I 
bell. 

Fer,  The  ditty  does  remember  my  4ro«'^ 
father.  • 

This  is  no  mortal  buaineea,  nor  no  aovnd 
That  the  earth  owes.   I  he«r  it  now  ik^fr 
me. 
Pros,  The  fringed  curtains  of  thiney^M- 
vance 
And  say  what  thou  aeestyond.  \ 

Mir,  WTiatb't?  Aipwl 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about  I  Believe  dm,  or,  H 
It  carries  a  brave  form.  But 't  is  a  aim. 
Pros,  No,  wench ;   it  eats  and  sleepi  m 
hath  such  senses 
As  we  have,  such.   This  gallant  whiebm 


hear  them,  —  disHev. 


Was  in  Uie  wreck ;  and,  but  he 's  aootftUsC 

atain'd 
With    grief,    that 'a    beauty'a   canke,  tbf4 
mightst  call  him  ** 

A  groodly  person.  He  hath  lost  hia  feflom 
And  atraya  about  to  find  'em. 

Mir,  ImishteiDka 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natnnu 
I  ever  aaw  ao  noble. 

Pros,        [Aside,]  It  goes  on,  I  see, 
As  my  aoul prompta it.  Spirit,  fine  apirii!  Ii 
free  tnee  * 

Within  two  daya  for  thia. 

Fer,  Most  sure,  die  godiiM 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  I  Vouoksif*  % 

prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  iaUad. 
And  that  you  will  aome  good  instmctioa  p* 
How  I  mav  bear  roe  here.  ^primeraqo«A< 
Which  I  GO  last  pronounce,  is,  O  yon  winder. 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ? 

Mir,  No  wonder,  air, 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language  I  hiaTta 

I  am  the  beat  of  them  that  sp«»k  thia  spe«^ 
Were  I  but  where  't  ia  apokea. 

Pros,  How?thtW 

What  weH  thou,  if  the  King  of  Naples  bei 
thee? 

Fer,  A  aingle  thing,  aa  I  am  now,  that  vi 
dera 
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To  hmt  thee  ipeak  of  Naples.  He  does  hear 

me: 
And  that  ne  does  I  weep.  Myself  am  Naples, 
Who  irith  mine  eyes,  never  since  at  eoo,  be- 
held «as 
The  King  my  father  wrecked. 
Mir.                                   Alack,  for  mercy  I 
Fer,  Yes.  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  Dnke 

of  Milan 
And  his  brave  son  being  twun. 

Prof.  [Aiide,]  The  Duke  of  Milan 

Aod  his  more  braver  daughter  could  control 

thee, 
If  DOW  *t  were  fit  to  do 't.  At  the  first  sight  «4o 
They  hsTe  changed  eyes.  Delicate  Ariel, 
ill  let  thee  free  for  this.   [To  Far. '\  A  word, 

good  sir; 
I  fear  yon  have  done  yourself  some  wrong ;  a 

word. 
Mir.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ? 

This 
b  the  third  man  that  e*er  I  saw,  the  first      ms 
IhiU  e^er  I  sighed  for.  Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  mclin'd  my  way  I 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 

tad  your  i^eotion  not  gone  forth,  I  ^U  make 

rbe  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pros.  Soft,  nr  I  one  word  more. 

[Aiide.]  Thev  are  both  in  cither's  powers ;  but 

this  swift  business  «w 

I  iDBtt  uneasy  make,  lest  too  ligbt  winning 

Hake  the  prize  light.    [To  Fer.]    One  word 

more ;  I  charge  thee 
That  thou  attend  me.  Thou  dost  here  usurp 
rhe  name  thou  ow*st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  iahmd  as  a  spy,  to  win  it  «» 

ftom  me,  the  lord  on  h, 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mir.  There 's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 

temple. 
3  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
mod  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Prat.  Follow  me. 

Ipeak  not  yon    for  him;   he  *s  a  traitor. 
Come,  «» 

ru  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  toeether. 
M-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
iM  fresh-brook  mussels,  wither'  d  roots  and 
m     J»«ks 
Vnerein  the  aoom  cradled.  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

J^  resist  such  entertainment  till  «■ 

une  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws^  and  is  charmed  from 
moving. 

Mir,  O  dear  father, 

lake  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
le  *8  gentle  and  not  fearful. 

Pros.  What  I  I  say; 

h  foot  mv  tutor  ?  Put  thv  sword  up,  traitor, 
vho  mak^st  a  show  but  dar'st  not  stnke,  thy 

4T0 


f  ao  pcsseesM  with  guilt.  Come  from  thj  ward, 
'or  lean  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick 


^,make  thy  weapon  drop. 


Mir. 


leseech  you,  father. 


Pros.  Hence  I  hang  not  on  my  prarments. 

Mir.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

I  'U  be  his  surety. 

Pros.  Silence  I  one  word  more  *n 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee. 

Whatl 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  I  hush  I 
Thou  think'st  there  is  no  more  such  shapes  as 

he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and   Caliban.    Foolish 

wench  I 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban,  4m 

And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mir.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pros.  Come  on;  obey. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are.  «•• 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  fother*s  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's 

threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdu'd,  are  but  light  to 

me. 
Mi^ht  I  out  through  my  prison  once  a  day     «m 
Behold  this  maid.  All  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of ;  space  ei^ough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pros.  [Aside.]  It  works.  [To  Fer.]  Come  on. 
—Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  I    [To  Fer.] 

Follow  me. 
[To  Art.]  Hark  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me. 

Mir.  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  «m 

Than  he  appears  by  speech.  This  is  unwonted 
Which  now  came  nom  him. 

Pros.  [To  Art.]  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable.  «» 

Pros.  [To  Mir.  and  Fer.]    Come,    follow. 
Speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II 
SobkbI.   [Another  part  of  the  island.] 

Enter  Aix>Nso,  Sbbastiak,  Antonio,  Qok- 
ZALO,  Adrian,  Fbanoisgo,  and  others. 

Oon.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry ;  you  have 
cause. 
So  have  we  all,  of  jov ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.  Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  oommon ;  every  day  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  mer- 
chant ^  » 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  mir- 
acle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us.  Then  wisely,   good  sir, 

weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 
Alon.  Prithee,  peace. 

8eb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge,  lo 
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Ant.  The  Tiritor  will  not  ^ve  him  o'er  so. 

Seb,  Look,  he  *8  winding  up  the  watoh  of 
his  wit :  by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Oon»  Sir,— 

Sa.  One.  TeU.  u 

Gon,  When  every  grief  is  entertain*d  that 's 
offered, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer  — 

Seb,  A  dollar. 

Gon,    Dolour  comes   to  him,   indeed;  yon 
have  spoken  truer  than  you  purposed.  m 

Stb,  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant 
you  should. 

G<m,  Therefore,  my  lord,  — 

Ant,  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his 
toneuel 

Alon,  Iprithee,  spare.  u 

€hn,  WelL  I  have  done.  But  yet,  — 

Seb,  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
waeer,  first  beflrins  to  crow  ? 

Seb,  The  oldf  cook.  » 

Ant,  The  cockerel. 

Seb,  Done.  The  wager? 

Ant,  A  laughter. 

Seb,  A  match  I  m 

Adr,  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 


Seb. 
Adr, 
ble,- 
Seb, 
Adr. 
Ant, 
Adr. 


Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Antonio  I  So  you  're  paid. 
Uninhabitable   and   almost  inaocessl- 


Yet,— 
Yet,— 

He  could  not  miss 't.  «o 

It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance. 

Ant,  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb,  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly 
deliver'd.  «» 

Adr,  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most 
sweetljr. 

Seb,  As  if  it  had  lungs  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as 't  were  pert um'd  by  a  fen. 

Gon,  Here  is  everjrthing  adyantageous  to 
life. 

Ant,  True ;  save  means  to  live.  w 

Seb,  Of  that  there  's  none,  or  little. 

Gon,  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  I 
How  green  I 

Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 

Seh,  With  an  eye  of  green  in 't.  « 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth 
totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  —  which  is  in- 
deed almost  beyond  crodit,  — 

Seb,  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are.  m 

Gon,  That  our  garments,  being,  as  thev 
were,  drench' d  in  the  sea,  hold  notwithstano- 
ing  their  freshness  and  glosses,  being  rather 
new-dy'd  than  stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak, 
would  it  not  say  he  lies  ?  m 

Seb.  Av,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon,  Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as 
frcMsh  as  when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  King's  fair  daughter  Clari- 
bel  to  the  King  of  Tunis.  71 


Seb,  'T  was  a  sweet  marriage,  tad  ws  ftct- 
per  well  in  our  return. 

Adr,  Tunis  was  never  grac'd  btfom  vixb 
such  a  paragon  to  their  queen.  '* 

Gon,  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  WidowIapoxo'thatlHoweaatttbi 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido ! 

Seb,  What  if  he  had  said'' widower  Jbi»~ 
too  ?  Good  Lord,  how  you  take  it !  • 

Adr,  "  Widow  Dido  "  said  you  ?  Yim  asb 
me  study  of  that.  She  was  of  Carthage  sot  d 
Tunis. 

Gon,  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr,  Carthage? 

Gon.  lassnre  von,  Carthage.  * 

Ant,  His  word  is  more  than  the  mineulaa 


.  sb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall  and  hooMi  u^ 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  wilHwntAli 
easv  next? 

Seb.  1  think  he  will  carry  this  isUad  b» 
in  his  pocket  and  ^ve  it  his  son  for  aa  si>pt*-  * 

Ant.  And,  sowmg  the  kernels  of  it  a  tk 
sea,  bring  forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay. 

Ant,  why,  in  good  time.  * 

Cron,  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  iOp^* 
seem  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  atTknii  ■> 
the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  uv 
Queen. 

Ant,  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  tlMcc 

Seb.  Bate^  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido.    >" 

Ant,  O,  widow  Dido  t  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  ai  t^ 
first  day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant,  That  soH  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon,  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daag^^ 
marriage?  ** 

AJon.  You  cram  these  words  into  miM  tm 
against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.  Would  I  had  oc^ 
Married    my   daughter    there  I    for,   oonni 

thence, 
My  son  is  lost  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed  '-' 

I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.  O  tSiou  mine  hex 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fisb 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran.^  Sir,  he  may  Hn 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And   ride   upon   ikeit  backs.    E[e   trod  tk 

.    water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted  "* 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him.  His  ^ 

head 
'Bove  the  contentions  waves  he  kept,  and  cuM 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokt 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  bi* 
bowed,  -' 

As  stoopins:  to  relieve  him.  I  not  doubt 
He  came  aHve  to  land. 

Alon.  No.  no,  he  ^s  eom. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  th» 
great  loss. 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  y^ 

daughter. 
But  rather  lose  ner  to  an  African ;  '* 
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Hiert  she  at  least  is  baniah'd  from  tout  eye, 
Hio  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 

AUm.  Prithee,  peace. 

Seb,  Yon  were  kneeled  to  and  importnn^d 

otherwise 
Iv  all  of  OS,  and  the  fair  sonl  herself 
Veif^^d  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Hueh  end  o'  the  beam  should  bow.  We  naTe 
lost  your  som  m 

fear,  for  erer.  lulan  and  Naples  have 
[ds  widows  in  them  of  this  business^  making 
lisn  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them. 
'be  fash  *8  your  own.  ^ 

Alon,  So  is  the  dear'st  o*  the  loes. 

Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian.  im 

lie  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness 
Jid  time  to  speak  it  in.  You  rub  the  sore, 
Hien  yon  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb,  VeryweU. 

Ant,  And  most  ohimrgeonly.  140 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
Vhea  you  are  doudy. 

Stb,  Foul  weather? 

AttL  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant,  He 'd  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Cos.  And  were  the  king  on  ^t,  what  would  I 
do?  itt 

Seb.  Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine. 

Gm,  V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  con- 


becote  ail  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Vould  I  admit ;  no  name  of  nu^pstrate ;        im 
MUn  should  not  be  known ;  nches,  poverty, 
bid  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 
toara,  bound  of  Umd,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
To  QM  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
io  ocenpatioo  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
bd  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ;         i» 
To  sovereignty ;  — 

Seb.  Yet  be  would  be  king  on  H. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth 
ovetsthe  bcu^innin^. 

Gon.  All  things  m  common  nature  should 

produce  »» 

jnthont  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 

nrord,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 

^onld  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring 

forth, 
)t  it  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  f f«d  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  Tuong  his  subjects  ?       i«b 

Am.  None,  man  ;  all  idle ;  whores  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern, 
sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Stb.  Save  his  Majesty  I 

Ant.  Long  live  Oonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  —  do  yon  mark  me,  sir  ? 

Alcn.  Prithee,  no  more ;  thou  dost  talk  no- 
luBg  to  me.  171 

^GoH.  I  do  well  believe  your  Highness ;  and 
B4  it  to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen, 
vho  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs  that 
tlw^  ^^<t7*  ^''^  ^  laugh  at  nothing.  i» 

Ant.  *T  was  you  we  laughM  at. 


Oon,  Who  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling  am 
nothing  to  yon.  So  you  may  continue  and  laugh 
at  nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  I  im 

Seb,  -An  it  had  not  fallen  flatlong. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle: 
you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  it 
she  would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without 
changing. 

Enter  Abisl  [tnvt5t6^],  pUtying  solemn  music. 

Seb,  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 
Ant,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry.  xm 
Gon.  No,  i  warrant  you:  I  will  not  adven- 
ture my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh 
me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 
Ant.  Qo  sleep,  and  hear  us.  uo 

[Aui  sleep  except  Alon.^  Seb.,  and 
Ant^ 
Alon,  What,  all  so  soon  asleep  I  I  wish  mine 
eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts. 

Ifind 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

Seb,  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it. 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow  ;  when  it  doth,  im 

It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant,  We  two.  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your 

rest» 
And  watch  your  safely. 
Alon,  Thank  yon.  Wondrous  heavv. 

[Alonso  sleeps.  Exit  Ariel.] 
Seb.  What   a  strange  drowsiness  possesses 
them  I  iw 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o*  the  climate. 
Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent : 
They  droppM,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.  What 

mii^t. 
Worthy   Sebastian,  O,  what   might  —  ?    No 
more :  —  »» 

And  yet  methinks  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  shouldst  be.  The  occasion  speaks 

thee,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 
Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  yon  not  hear  me  speak  ? 
Seb.  I  do;  and  surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st      <" 
Out  of  thy  sleep.  What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With    eyes   wide   open  ;   standing,  speaking, 

moviiu^. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian,      sis 

Thou  let^st  thy  fortune  sleep  —  die,  rather; 

wink^st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  ^  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ; 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 
Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  ;*you 
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Must  be  so  too.  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do       »o 
Trebles  thee  oW. 

Seb.  Well,  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I 'U  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  to.  To  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  iostroots  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  yon  but  knew  how  yon  the  pwrpoae  cherish 
Whiles  thus  yon  mock   it  I    how,  in  strip- 
ping it,  s» 
Yon  more  inyest  it  I  Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Prithee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  prodaim 
A  matter  nom  thee,  and  a  birth  indeed  mo 

Which  throee  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this, 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earthM,  hath  here  almost  per- 
suaded— 
For  he 's  a  spirit  of  persuasion^nly  *m 

Professes  to  persuade  —  the  Xing  his  son  's 

aliye, 
*T  is  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrown'd 
As  he  that  sleeps  here  swims. 

Seb.  I  haTe  no  hope 

That  he  *8  undrown*d. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope 

What  great  hope  have  you!    No  hope  that 
way  is         ^  mo 

Another  way  so  hi^h  a  hope  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  bevond, 
But  doubt  discovery  there.    Will  yon  grant 

with  me 
That  Ferdinand  is  drowned  ? 

Seb.  He  *8  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me. 

Who 's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  ClaribeL     ms 

Ant.  She  that  is  Queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that 
dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from 

Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post — 

The  man  i*  the  moon's  too  slow — till  new- 
bom  chins 

Be   roueh   and   razorable;   she   that  — from 
whom  uo 

We  all  were  sea-swallowed,  thou^  some  oast 
again, 

And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act 

Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come 

In  yours  and  my  discharge. 
Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  I  How  say  you? 

Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  Queen  of 
Tunis;  ms 

So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twizt  which  regions 

There  is  some  space. 
Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 

Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ?  Keep  in  Tunis, 

And   let   Sebastian   widte."   Say,   this   were 
death  mo 

Tha|  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were 
no  worse 


Than  now  they  are.  There  be  that  eu  nk 

Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps:  lords  tbatcufn&e 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Uonzalo:  I  myself  could  niske        •* 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.  O,  thatyoaboR 
The  mind  that  I  do  I  what  a  sleep  were  tUi 
For  your  advancement  I    Do  you  andoEttasI 

me? 
Seb.  Methinksldo. 

Ant,  And  how  does  yonroeauBt 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  f 

Seb,  I  remember  ^ 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Proroero. 

Ant.        *^*^        "^  ^^    Tm. 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  WMB  m ; 
Much  f eater  than  before.  My  brother'f  to- 

vants 
Were  then  mv  fellows ;  now  they  are  my  ib«- 
Seb.  But,  for  your  oonaeiaioe  ?  •* 

Ant.  Ay,  sir,  where  lies  that?  If 't  vm  i 

kibe, 
'T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  fed  sm 
This  deity  in  my  bosom.  Twenty  conscieam. 
That  stand 'twut  me  and  Milan,  csadifliW 

they 
And  melt  ere  they  molest  I   Here  lioi  yw 

brother,  «* 

No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,tkit'» 

dead: 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  tkrse  iacha 

of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  yoo^  doin^tW 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  pat     * 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Ptndence,  ifhc 
Should  not  upbraid  our  ooniae.   For  all  th* 

rest. 
They  'U  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  nuDc; 
They 'U  tell  the  clock  to  any  bnauiess  that    » 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thv  case,  dear'fiini 

Shall  be  mv  precedent ;  as  thou  got'st  MihaL 
I  'U  come  Dy  Naples.  Draw  thy  sword.  (^ 

stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  whidi  t^ 

payest, 
And  I  the  Kmg  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  topdsr; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  yon  the  liltt.  * 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 
Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[The^  talk  apaf, 
Be-enter  Abiel  [invisibU]f  toitk  music  and  Koni- 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  tk 
danger 
That  you.  his  friend,  are  in ;   and  sends  w 

forth  — 
For  else  his  project  dies  —  to  keep  them  Vi^ 
[Sings  in  GorwxWtw 
While  you  here  do  snoring  lie,        * 
Open-ey'd  Conspiracv 

His  time  doth  take. 
If  of  lifeyou  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  bewail ; 
Awake,  awake  I  « 
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it  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 
Alon.  I  heard  nothiner. 


AjU,  Then  let  vb  both  be  sndden. 

Gon.  Now,  eood  angels 

SWerre  the  King.  [  Wakes  Alon,] 

Alon,  Why,  how  now  ?  Ho,  awake !  Why 
are  yon  drawn  ? 
RTherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gofi.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Stb,  Whiles  we  stood   here  securing   yonr 

repose,  «• 

£ven  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  borst  of  bellow- 

ing 

Like  bmlsy  or  rather  lions.  Did 't  not  wake 
you" 

7i 

Ant,  0,  *t  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monsters 
ear, 
To  make  an   earthquake  I   Sure,  it  was  the 
roar  m 

)f  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 
Aim,  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

GoR.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  hum- 
ming, 
ind  tliat  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake 

me. 
I  ihak'd  yovL,  sir,  and  cried.   As  mine  eyes 

opened, 
l  saw  their  weapons  drawn.    There   was   a 
Doiie,  »9 

Diat's  Terily.   'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our 

guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.  Let  *s  draw  our 
weapons. 
Alon.  L«ad  off  this  ground ;  and  let 's  make 
further  search 
rormy  poor  son. 

Oon,     Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts  I 
ror  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 
Alon.  Lead  away.     «u 

Art.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I 

have  done. 
So«  King,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.    [Exeunt, 

ScKKS  n.   [Another  part  of  the  island,] 

B^ter  Calibax  with  a  burden  of  wood.  A  noise 
qf  thunder  heard. 

Col.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall  and  make 

him 
oy  inch-meal  a  disease !  His  spirits  hear  me 
w  yet  I  needs  must  curse,  ^ut  they  'U  nor 

pinch, 
rrigb  me  with  urchin-shows,  pitch  me  i'  the 

SifrhMd  me,  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
^t  of  my  wav,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
for  vrery  trine  are  they  set  upon  me, 
Sometime  lUce  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at 

me 
m   after    bite    me,   then   like    hedgehogs 

which  10 

^  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way  and  mount 
iheir  pricks  at  my  footfall ;  sometime  am  I 
^  wound   with   adders   who    with    cloven 

^  tongues 
^  kiss  me  into  madness. 


Enter  Tbikculo. 

Lo.  now,  lo  1 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  ana  to  torment  me  u 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowlv.  I  *11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind.  me. 

Trin,  Here  *s  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear 
off  any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm 
brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind.  Yond  same 
black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  looks  like  a  [m 
foul  bombard  that  would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it 
should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  Know  not 
where  to  hide  my  head  ;  yond  same  cloud  can- 
not choose  but  fall  bv  pauf uls.  What  have  we 
here  ?  A  man  or  a  fish  ?  Dead  or  alive  ?  A  [» 
fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and 
fish-like  smell;  a  kind  of  not^f-the-newest 
Poor-John.  A  strange  fish  1  Were  I  in  England 
now,  as  once  I  was,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted, 
not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  [m 
piece  of  silver.  There  would  tlus  monster  make 
a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man. 
When  they  will  not  pre  a  doit  to  relieve  a 
lame  begear,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead 
Indian.  LeggM  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
armsl  Warm  o'  my  troth!  I  do  now  let  [w 
loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer:  this  is  no 
fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered 
by  a  thunderbolt.  [Thunder.]  Alas,  the  storm 
is  come  aniin  I  My  best  way  ii  to  creep  under 
his  gaberdine:  there  is  no  other  shelter  [m 
hereabout.  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows.  I  wul  here  shroud  till  the 
dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephako,  singing  [:  a  bottle  in  his  hand]. 

Ste,  **  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore  —  '^  «• 
This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  inan^s 
funeral.  Well,  here 's  my  comfort.       [Drinks, 

(Sings.)  *^  The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boat- 
swain, and  I, 
The  gunner  and  his  mate 
Lov'd  Moll,  Me^,  and  Marian,  and  Margery,  so 
But  none  01  us  car'd  for  Kate ; 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Qto  hang ! 
She  lovM  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where'er  she  did 
itch ;  M 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang  I '' 

This  ia  a  scurvy  tune  too ;  but  here 's  mv  com- 
fort.       •  [Drinks. 

Ccd,  Do  not  torment  me  I  Oh  I  » 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils 
here  ?  Do  vou  put  tricks  upon  's  with  savages 
and  men  of  Ind,  ha  ?  I  have  not  scap'd  drown- 
ing to  be  af eard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it 
hath  been  said,  *^  As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went 
on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  grround  '* ; 
and  it  shall  be  said  so  again  while  Stephano 
breathes  at  nostrils.  «> 

Cal,  The  spirit  torments  me  I  Oh ! 

Ste,  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle  with 
four  legs,  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague. 
Where  the  devil  should  ne  learn  our  language  ? 
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I  will  eiye  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  bnt  for 
that.  If  I  can  recover  him  and  keep  him  tame 
and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he  *s  a  present  for 
any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neatVleather.  n 

Co/.  Do  not  torment  me,  prithee ;  I  '11  brines 
my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He 's  in  his  fit  now  and  does  not  talk 
after  the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle ; 
if  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  j^ 
near  to  remove  his  fit.  If  I  can  recover  hun. 
and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too  much 
for  him ;  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly.  u 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou 
wilt  anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling:.  Now 
Prosper  works  upon  thee.  m 

Ste.  Come  on  ]rour  wa3r8.  Onen  your  mouth ; 
.  here  is  that  which  will  give  lanfifuage  to  you, 
cat.  Open  your  mouth ;  this  will  shake  ^ur 
shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly.  1  ou 
cannot  tell  who 's  your  friend.  Open  your  chaps 
again.  w 

Trin.  1  should  know  that  voice;  it  should 
be  —  but  ho  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils. 

0  defend  me  I  m 
Ste,  Four  legs  and  two  voices ;  a  most  deli- 
cate monster  I  His^  forward  voice  now  is  to 
speak  well  of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is 
to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract.  H  all  the 
wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help 
his  ague.  Come.  Amen  I  I  vrill  pour  some  in 
thy  other  mouth.                                                 w 

Trin,  Stephanol 

Ste,  Doth  thy  other  month  call  me  ?  Merc^, 
mercy  I  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster.  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon.  im 

Trin,  Stephanol  H  thou  beest  Stephano, 
touch  me  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo,  — 
be  not  af eard  —  thy  kockI  friend  Trinculo.      im 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  I  ^U 
pull  thee  by  the  lesser  legs.  If  any  be  Trin- 
culo^s  legs,  these  are  they.  Thou  art  very 
Trinculo  indeed  !  How  earnest  thou  to  be  the 
siege  of  this  moon-calf?  Can  he  vent  Trin- 
cmos  ?  in 

Trin,  I  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder- 
stroke.  But  art  thou  not  drownM,  Stephano  ? 

1  hope  now  thou  art  not  drownM.  Is  the  storm 
over-blown  ?  I  hid  me  imder  the  dead  moon- 
calf *8  p:aberdine  for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art 
thou  hving,  Stephano  ?  O  Stephano,  two  Nea- 
politans BcapM !  nr 

Ste.  Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my 
stomach  is  not  constant. 

Cal.  [Aside.]   These  be   fine  things,  an  if 
thev  be  not  sprites. 
That  ^s  a  brave  ^od  and  bears  celestial  liquor. 
I  will  kneel  to  hmi.  m 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  scape?  How  cam'st 
thou  hither  ?  Swear  by  this  bottle  how  thou 
cam'st  hitherj  —  I  escapM  upon  a  butt  of  sack 
which  the  sailors  heaved  o'erboard  —  by  this 
bottle,  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  with 
mine  own  hands  since  I  was  cast  ashore.         im 

Cal,  I  '11  swear  upon  that  bottle  to  be  thy 
true  subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste»  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 


Trin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  dnek.  lean 
swim  like  a  duck,  I  *11  be  sworn.  lb 

8u,  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thoaeaA 
swim  like  a  duck^  thou  art  made  Bke  a  soqm. 

Trin.  O  Stephaup,  hast  any  more  of  thk? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man.  MyoeUariibs 
rock  by  the  seaside  where  my  wine  is  hid.  Bo* 
now,  moon-«alf !  how  does  Uiine  ague?       n 

Cai.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heavta? 

Ste.  Out  o*  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee.  I «« 
the  man  i*  the  moon  when  time  was. 

Cal,  I  have  seen  thee  in  her  and  I  doidof« 
thee. 
My  mistress  showed  me  thee  and  thy  dog  a»d 
thy  bush.  ^ 

Ste,  dome,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book.  I 
will  furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents.  $v«ar. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  veiy  As)- 
low  monster  !  I  af  eard  of  nim  !  A  very  vea^ 
monster  I  The  man  i'  the  moon !  A  moit  ^ 
credi^ous  monster  I  WeU  drawn,  monster,  ii 
good  sooth  I  M 

Cal.  1  'U  show  thee  every  fertile  indi  0'  tbt 
island: 
And  I  will  kiss  thv  foot.  I  prithee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  u^bt,  a  most  perfidious  awt 
drunken  monster  t  When  *s  god 's  asleeiK  ke  H 
rob  his  bottle.  * 

Cal.  I  'U  kiss  thy  foot.  I  'U  swear  mp^li 
thy  subject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  Ha 
puppy-headed  monster.  A  most  scurvy  moo- 
Ster  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  bus  — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss.  •■ 

Trin.  But  that  the  poor  monster  *b  in  dmk- 
An  abominable  monster  I 

Cal.  I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs;  ID 
nluck  thee  berries ; 
I  'U  fish  for  thee  and  get  thee  wood  enough  ^ 
A  plague  upon  the  tjrnint  that  I  serve ! 
I  'U  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  bnt  follow  th«. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  to  mske  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard  I  '" 

Ccd.  1  prithee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  enU 
grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-ooti : 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest  and  instruct  thee  bo« 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset.  I  'U  briur  tlh^ 
To  clust'ring  filberts  and  sometimes  Pu  gH 
thee  ■• 

Toung  scamels  from  the  rock.  Wilt  thoo  r 
with  me  ?  ^ 

Ste.  I  prithee  now,  lead  the  way  witbovi 
any  more  talking.  Trinculo,  the  King  and  ^ 
our  company  else  being  drown'd,  we  will  u^ 
herit  here.  Here  I  bear  my  bottle.  PeDo* 
Trinculo,  we  'U  fill  him  by  and  by  again.      *> 

Cal.  (Sings  drunkenly.) 
Farewell,  master ;  farewell,  fareweH ! 

Trin.  A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  moi>* 
ster! 

Cal.  No  more  dams  I  'U  make  for  fish ; 

Nor  fetch  in  firing  «• 

At  requiring ; 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dtsb- 
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'Ban,  'Ban,  Cacaliban 

Has  a  new  master,  get  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day  I  hev-day,  freedom!   free- 
ioni,  hey-day,  freedom !  m 


St€»  0  hrave  monster  I  Lead  the  wa; 


Exeunt. 


ACT  III 

Soieys  I.   [B^ore  Prosperous  ceiL] 

Enter  Fbrdikand,  bearing  a  leg, 

Fer,  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and 
their  Uboor 
Delist  in  them  sets  oflf ;  some  kinds  of  base- 
ness 
kn  DoUy^  iindereone,  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.  This  my  mean  task 
Woald  be  as  heavy  to  roe  as  odious,  but  « 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's 

dead 
And  makes  my  hibours  pleasures.  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more    gentle  than    her    father's 

crabbed, 
And  he  'a  composed  of  harshness.  I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs  and  pile  them  up, 
jjxm  a  sore  Miiupction.  My  sweet  mistress     n 
Weeps  when  sne  sees  me  work,  and  says  such 

baseness 
Hid  never  like  executor.  I  forget ; 
Bnt  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 
labours,  m 

Most  busy  least,  when  I  do  it. 

SuUr  Mi&HTDA ;  and  Prospero  [at  a  distance, 
unseen], 

Mir,  Alas,  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard.  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoraM  to 
^      P"el 
Pray,  set  it  down  and  rest  you.  When  this 

bums. 
Twill  weep   for   having   wearied  you.    My 

father 
It  bard  at  studv ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself ;      so 
H«  's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer,  O  most  dear  mistress, 

Ths  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge 
Whit  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mir,  If  you  11  sit  down, 

in  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray,  give  me 
that;  M 

I  *11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer,  No,  precious  creature ; 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
rban  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mir,  It  would  become  me 

Aa  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it  ^ 
With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to 
it,  M 

And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro*.  Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected  1 

Thi»  visitation  shows  it. 

Mir,  You  look  wearily. 

Fer,  Xo,  noble  mistress ;  't  is  fresh  morning 
with  me 


When  you  are  b^  at  night.  I  do  beseech  you  — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers  —  ss 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mir,  Miranda.  —  O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so  I 

Fer,  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  I  worth 
What 's  dearest  to  the  world  I  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard,  and  many  a 
time  4» 

The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bond- 
age 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear ;  for  several  vii^ 

tues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women,  never  anv 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd    «» 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best  1 

Mir,  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  ifiine  own ;  nor  have  I 
seen  m 

More  that  I  may  call  men  than  you,  good 

friend. 
And  my  dear  father.  How  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skilless  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty,  ^ 
The  jewel  in  my  dower,  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you,  » 

Nor  can  miagination  form  a  shap^ 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.  But  I  prattle 
SomeUiing  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  pre- 
cepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am  in  my  condition 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ;  m 

I  would,  not  BO !  —  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.    Hear  my  soul 

speak. 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service  :  there  resides,    «5 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  ana  for  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mir,  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer,  O  heaven,  0  earth,  bear  witness  to  this 
sound, 
And  crown  what  I  nrofess  with  kind  event 
If  I  speak  true  I  if  hollowly,^  invert  70 

What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief !  I 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mir,  I  am  a  fool 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pros.  ^  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections  1    Heavens  rain 
grrace  n 

On  that  which  breeds  between  'em  I 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mir.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not 
offer  ^ 
What  I  desire  to  give,  and  much. less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.   But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself,  »> 

The  bigger   bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful 
cunning  I 
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And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  I 
I  am  your  wife,  ii  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid.  To  be  your  fellow 
Yon  may  deny  me ;  but  I  'U  be  your  serrant,  » 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest ; 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mir»  My  husband,  then  ? 

Fer,  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom.  Here 's  my  hand. 

Mir,  A^d  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't.  And 
now  farewell  »• 

Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer,  A  thousand  thousand  I 

[Exeunt  [Fer,  and  Mir.  severcUly], 

Pros,  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surprised  withal :  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.  I  'U  to  my  book, 
For  yet  ere  supper-time  must  I  peiiorm  « 

Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit, 

Scene  II.  [Another  part  qf  the  island,] 
Enter  Cauban,  Stbphano,  and  TsmcuiiO. 

8te.  Tell  not  me.  When  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before ;  therefore 
bear  up,  and  board  'em.  Servant-monster, 
drink  to  me.  « 

Trin,  Servant-monster  I  the  folly  of  this 
island  I  They  say  there's  but  five  upon  this 
isle :  we  are  three  of  them  ;  if  the  other  two  be 
brain'd  like  us,  the  state  totters.  > 

Ste,  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid 
thee.  Thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin,  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  He 
were  a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set 
in  his  tail.  u 

Ste,  My  man-monster  hath  drown'd  his 
tongue  in  sack.  For  my  part,  the  sea  cannot 
drown  me;  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the 
shorcj,  five  and  thirt^  leagues  off  and  on.  By 
this  bght,  thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster, 
or  my  standard.  u 

Tnn.  Tour  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he 's  no 
standard. 

Ste,  We  'U  not  run.  Monsieur  Monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither ;  but  you  'U  lie  like 
dogs  and  yet  say  nothing  neither.  m 

Ste,  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if 
thou  beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal,  How  does  thy  honour?   Let  me  lick 
thy  shoe. 
I  'U  not  serve  him ;  he  's  not  valiant.  n 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster !  I 
am  in  case  to  jnstle  a  constable.  Why,  thou 
debosh'd  fish,  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  cow- 
ard that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ? 
Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a 
fish  and  half  a  monster  ?  u 

Cal,  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  I  Wilt  thou  let 
him,  my  lord  ? 

Trin.  "Lord"  quoth  he!  That  a  monster 
should  be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal,  Lo,  lo,  again!  Bite  him  to  death,  I 
prithee.  ss 

Ste.  Trinoulo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your 
head.    If  you  prove  a  mutineer,  —  the  next 


tree !  The  poor  monster 's  my  subject  lod  hi 
shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal,  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  tboa  b» 
pleas'd  to  hearken  once  again  to  the  nit  1 
made  to  thee  ?  «< 

Ste,  Many,  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it  I 
will  stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  \«na^  invisible, 

Cal,  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  iubjeet  to  a 
tyrant,  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  ounniaf  kkth 
cneated  me  of  the  island.  • 

Ari,  Thou  liest. 

Cal,  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  tW 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destnqr  tkt*. 
I  do  not  lie.         ^  * 

Ste,  Trinculo,  if  yon  trouble  him  any  wm 
in 's  tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  eome  d 
your  teeth. 

Trin,  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum,  then,  and  no  more.  Frooeed. 

Cal,  1  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  iib:      f 
From  me  he  got  it.  H  thy  greatnese  wiu 
Reven^  it  on  him,  — for  iknow  thou dar'it, 
But  this  thing  dare  not,  ~~- 

Ste,  That  %  most  certain. 

Cal,  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it  and  1 11  Mm 
thee.  « 

8U.  How  now  shall  this  be  oompsss'd?  CiK 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal,  Yea,  yea,  my  lord.  I 'U  yield  him  tW 
asleep. 
Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari,  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not.  * 

Cal,  What  a  pied  ninny's  this!  Thoaieor? 
patch! 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blom 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him.   When  that't 

gone 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  IH  u' 

show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are.  • 

Ste,  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  daar*- 
Interrupt  the  monster  one  word  further,  tf"^ 
by  this  hand,  I  'U  turn  my  mercy  out  o*  6o*^ 
and  make  a  stock-fish  of  tnee. 

Trin,  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing.  1 11 
go  farther  on.  " 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  lied  f 

Ari,  Thou  liest. 

Ste,  Do  I  so?  Take  thou  that.  [BeaUjm. 
Asyou  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  timv-  * 

Trin,  I  did  not  give  the  lie.  Out  o'  yunrviu 
and  hearing  too?  A  pox  o'  your  bottlet  tk» 
can  sack  and  drinking  do.  A  murrain  on  r^ 
monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingen ! 

Cal,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  .     • 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tmle.  Prith'*. 
stand  farther  off. 

Cal,  Beat  him  enough.  After  a  little  tii&e 
I  'U  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther.  Come,  proo*^ 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  viti> 
him, 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep.  There  thou  n^P^ 

brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books,  or  with  a  lag 
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Batter  his  sknll,  or  paunoh  him  with  a  stake, 

Or  ont  bk  wezand  with  thy  knife.  Remember 

First  to  poMess  his  books ;  for  withoot  them  100 

He  ^8  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command.  The^  all  do  hate  him 

Ai  rootedly  as  I.  Bum  but  his  books. 

He  has  brare  ntensils,  —  for  so  he  calls  them,  ~ 

Wbiohf  when  he  has  a  house,  he  'U  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is  iw 

The  beauty  oi  his  daughter.  He  himself 

CaDs  her  a  nonpareil.  I  nerer  saw  a  woman 

But  only  Syoorax  my  dam  and  she ; 

Bat  she  as  far  surpasseth  Syoorax 

As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Ib  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I 
warrant,  ui 

And  bring  thee  forth  brare  brood. 

Ste^  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man.  His 
daughter  and  I  wiU  be  king  and  queen,  —  save 
our  Graces  t  —  and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall 
be  Ticerojra.  Dost  thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent.  its 

Su,  GiTe  me  thy  hand.  I  am  sorrr  I  beat 
thee ;  bat,  while  thou  liVst,  keep  a  gooa  tongue 
in  tby  head.  ui 

Cat.  Within    this    half    hour   will   he   be 
asleep. 
Wilt  thou  aestroy  him  then  ? 

Su.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Art.  This  wiU  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak*st  me  merry ;  I  am  ftUl  of 
pleasure.  lu 

Let  OS  be  jocund.  Will  you  troU  the  catch 
Y<m  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  rea- 
son, any  reason.  Gome  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing. 

[Sings. 
Flout  'em  and  scout  'em  tao 

And  scout  'em  and  flout  'em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That 'snot  the  tune. 

{Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and 

8u.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played 
hy  the  picture  of  Nobody.  «« 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy 
nkenen.  If  thou  be'st  a  deyil,  take 't  as  thou 
Kit. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste,  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts.  I  defy 
taee.  Mercy  upon  us  t  i«i 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Co/.  Be  not  afeard.  The  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sonods  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  ana 
hurt  not.  i«s 

Sometimea  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
vnil  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometime  voices 
uiat,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
WQl  make  me  sleep  again ;  and  then,  in  dream- 

The  clonoB  methought  would  open  and  show 
riches  uo 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cried  to  dre«m  again. 


Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal,  When  Proepero  is  destroy'd.  ih 

Ste,  That  shall  be  by  and  by.  I  remember 
the  story. 

Trin,  The  sound  is  going  away.  Let 's  fol- 
low it,  ai|4  after  do  our  work. 

Ste,  Lead,  monster ;  we  'U  follow.  I  would 
I  could  see  this  taborer ;  he  lays  it  on.  isi 

Trin,  Wilt  come  ?  I  '11  follow  Stephano. 

•  [Exeunt. 

Scene  m.  [Another  part  of  the  island.] 

Enter  AxoNso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gon- 
ZAix),  AJDBiAN,  Francisco,  etc, 

Gon.  By  'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache.   Here's  a  maze  trod  in- 
deed 
Through  forth-rigbts  and  meanders!  By  your 

patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  m^lf  attached  with  weariness  s 

To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits.  Sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  o£F  my  hope  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer.  He  is  drown 'd 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him 
go.  10 

Ant.   [Aside  to  Seb.]  I  am  right  glad  that 
he 's  so  out  of  hope. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  reeolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.        [Aside  to  Ant.]  The  next  advantage 
Win  we  take  throughly. 

Ant,  [Aside  to  Seb.]  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they  is 
WiU  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Solemn  and  strange  music ;  and  Pbospero  on 
the  top  invisible.  Enter  several  strange  shapes, 
bringing  in  a  banquet ;  and  dance  about  it  with 
gentle  actions  qf  salutation  ;  and,  inviting  the 
King,  etc.,  to  eat,  they  depart. 

Seb.  [Aside  to   Ant.]  I   say,  to-night.    No 

more. 
Alon,  What   harmony   is   this  ?    My  good 

friends,  hark  I 
Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 
Alon.  Qive  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !  What 
were  these  ?  so 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns,  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,    the   phcenix'  throne,  one 

phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  'U  believe  both  ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me,  u 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tii  true.  Travellers  ne'er 

did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

Gon,  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  beheve 

roe? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders  — 
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For,  oertes,  these  are  people  of  the  iBland  — 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstroni  shape,  yet, 
note,  SI 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  yon  shaD  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  an^. 

Pros,  [Ande,]  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well;  for  some  of  yon  there 
present  w 

Are  worse  than  deyils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 
pressing, 
Although  thev  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 
Pros.  [Aside.]  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran.  They  vanished  strangely. 
8eb.  No  matter^  since 

They  have  left  their  yiands  behind,  for  we 
have  stomachs.  «> 

Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 
Alon.  Not  I. 

Qon,  Faith,  sir,  yon  need  not  fear.  When 
we  were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountain- 

eers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hang- 
ing at  'em  a 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which 

now  we  find 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to  and  feed. 

Although  my  last.  No  matter,  since  I  feel     m 
The  best  is  nast.  Brother,  my  lord  the  Duke, 
Stand  to  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  Uohtning.  Enter  AbieLu  like  a 
harpy;  claps  nis  mngs  upon  the  table;  and, 
vnth  a  quaint  device^  the  banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  Tou  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  Des- 
tiny, 
That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in  't,  the  never-surfeited  sea       ss 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up  you;   and  on  this 

island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit;  you  'mongst 

men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.   I  have  made  you 

mad  ; 
And  even  with  such-like  valour  men  hang  and 

drown 
Their  proper  selves. 

[Alon.j  Seb.,  etc.,  draw  their  swords.] 

You  fools  I  I  and  my  fellows 

Are  ministers  of  Fate.  The  elements,  n 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as 

well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at 

stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume.  My  fellow- 
ministers  ^ 
Are  like  invulnerable.  U  you  could  hurt, 
Your   swords   are   now  too   massy  for   your 
strengths 


And  will  not  be  nj^lifted.  But  remember— 
For  that 's  mvbusmeas  to  you  —  that  yon  tkree 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Phi^ero ;      ^ 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  remiit  it, 
Him  and  his  innocent  child ;  for  whi^  lod 

deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  hvn 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  aU  ths  crea* 

tures, 
Against  your  peace.  Thee  of  thy  son,  AkHM,  ^ 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me 
Lingering  perdition,  worse  than  any  dewt 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You  and  your  ways ;  wnose  wraths  to  gux^ 

you  from — 
Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  cW 

falls  - 

Upon  your  heads  —  is  nothing  but  heart ^i  «»> 

row 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder;  then,  to  stfft  waut^, 
enter  the  shapes  again,  and  dance,  wifk  mtth 
and  mowSf  and  carrying  out  the  taole. 

Pros.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  bi« 
thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  dergsr 

ing. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  bated    • 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say ;  so,  with  good  lif« 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  mimitin 
Their  several   kinds    have   done.    My  kick 

charms  work, 
And  these  mine  enemies  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions.    They  now  are  ia  bq 
^  power ;  " 

And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  vkit 
Young    Ferdinand,    whom    ttiej   suppose  is 

drown'd, 
And  his  and  mine  lov'd  darling.     [Exit  phm) 
Oon.  V  the  name  of  something  holy,  nr,  ^r 
^  stand  you  « 

In  this  strai^  stare  ? 

Alon,  O,  it  is  monstrous,  moostjvtfj 

Methought  the  billows  spoke  ana  told  me  ^i 

it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  thvoiff^ 
That  deep  and  dreadful  or|ran-pipe,  proixmai'^ 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  bass  my  Uotpiw 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded,  asd  <^ 
I  'U  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  soosdHi 
And  with  him  there  lie  mndded.  [£jit> 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  tisK> 

I  'U  fight  their  legions  o'er. 
Ant.  I'llbethyseonc^ 

[Exeunt  [Se6.  and  .U 
Oon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate :  ttar 
great  guilt. 
Like   poison   given   to   work   a    great  tuse 
after,  * 

Now  gins  to  bite  the  spirits.  I  do  besN>^- 

you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  ivifU? 
And  hinder  them  from  wnat  this  ecstasy 
Mav  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adr.  Follow,  I  j 
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ACT  IV 
SoBKE  I.   [Btfore  Prosperous  cell,] 
Znter  Pbospebo,  Ferdinand,  and  Mikaiida. 

Pros.  If  I  have  too  austerely  pnxushM  yon, 
Tour  eompenaation  makes  amenos,  for  I 
isTe  giren  yon  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life, 
)r  that  for  which  I  liye;  who  onoe  again 

tender  to  thy  hand.  Ail  thy  vexations  (^ 

Tere  but  my  trials  of  thv  love,  and  thon 

last  strangely   stood  the  test.    Here,  afore 

Heaven, 
ratify  this  my  rich  gift.  O  Ferdinand, 
)o  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
'or  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise  u 
Lnd  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Ftr,  I  do  believe  it 

MsaX  an  onude. 

rros.  Then,  as  my  gift  and  thine  own  aoqui- 

ntion 
Vorthilv  purchased,  take  my  daughter.  But 
f  dioa  dost  break  her  virgin-knot  before        u 
LU  ssnctimoiiions  ceremonies  may 
Vith  full  and  holy  rite  be  minist'red, 
\o  aveet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  mike  this  contract  ^fovf ;  but  barren  Hate, 
<(mr'e]f«d  Disdain  and  Discord  shall  bestrew  m 
die  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly 
3ist  you  shall  hate  it  both.  Therefore  take 

hiied, 
\s  Hymen  s  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

for  qoiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
^itli  such  love  as 't  is  now,  the  murkiest  den, 
(lie  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  sug> 
gestinn  m 

)ir  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
line  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
^  edcre  of  that  day*s  celebration 
^Hken  1  shall  thixuc  or  Phcebns'  steeds  are 
fonnder'd  » 

fT  Night  kept  ohain'd  below. 

Proi.  Fairly  spoke, 

u^then  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thme  own. 
^t^  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel  I 

J?n<er  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?    Here 

lam. 
Pros.  Thon  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last 
service  »• 

Pn  worthily  perform ;  and  *I  must  use  you 
n  rach  another  trick.  Go  bring  the  rabble, 
Vrt  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here  to  this 

place. 
aeit«  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Mitow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple      «o 
nme  vamty  of  mine  art.  It  is  my  promise, 
uid  they  expect  it  from  me. 
M,  Presently? 

rros.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 
Ari.  Betore  you  can  say  "  come  "  and  "  go,'* 
And  breathe  twice  and  cry  *'so,  so,^'  *s 
Each  one,  tripj^ing  on  Us  toe, 
Will  l>e  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  yon  love  me,  master  ?  No  ? 


Pros,  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.  Do  not  ap- 
proach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 
Ari,  Well,  I  conceive,  m 

[Exit, 
Pros.  Look  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dal- 
liance 
Too  much  the  rein.  The  strongest  oaths  are 

straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.  Be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good  night  your  vow  I 

Fer,  ^  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart      » 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pros,  Well. 

Now  come,  my  Ariel  I  bring  a  corollary. 
Bather  than  want  a  spirit.  Appear,  and  pertly ! 
No  tongue  I  all  eyes  I  Be  silent.       [Soft  music. 

Enter  Jbjb. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich 

leas  M 

Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease ; 
Thy  tur^   mountains,    where   live    nibbling 

sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to 

keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims  w 

To  make  cola  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy 

brown  groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clippM  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-mslrge,  sterile  and  rocky-hara, 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air; — the  queen o* 

the  sky,  to 

Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  Uiee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign 

grace,  ^  [Juno  descends. 

Here  on  this  grasa-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport ;  here  peacocks  fly  amain. 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain.  n 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-coloured   messenger,  that 
ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who  with  thy  saffron  win^  uj^n  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  retreshmg  showers, 
And   with   each   end  of   thy  blue  bow  dost 
crown  •• 

My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 
Rich  sc«urf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  why  hath  thy 

queen 
Summoned    me   hither,  to   this  short-grass'd 
green? 

Iris,  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate  m 

On  the  blest  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me.  heavenly  bow, 

H  Venus  or  her  son,  as  thou  aost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  Queen  ?  Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scanaal'd  company     00 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid.  I  met  her  deity 
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Catdnfir  the  cloncU  towardi  Paphos,  and  her 

son 
Dore-drawn  with  her.  Here  thought  they  to 

have  done 
Some    wanton    charm   upon    thia   man    and 

maid,  m 

Whose  TOWS  are,  that  no  hed-right  shall  he 

paid 
Till  H3rmen*8  torch  be  lighted ;  bat  in  vain. 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retium'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  bat  play  with 

sparrows  uo 

And  be  a  boy  right  ont. 

Cer,  Highest  oneen  of  state, 

Great  Juno,  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

[Enter  Juno.] 

Juno.  How  does  my  bounteons  sister?  Go 
with  me 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperons 

be 
And  hononrM  in  their  issue.         [They  ting,  v» 
Juno,  Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing. 
Long  continuance,  and  mcreasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  stul  upon  you  I 
Juno  sm^  her  blesnngs  on  you. 
[Cer,]  Earth's  mcrease,  foison  plenty,         lu 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty, 
Vines  with  clustering  bunches  growing, 
Plants  with  goodly  burden  bowing. 
Spring  come  to  you  at  the  farthest 
In  the  very  end  of  harreet  I  ii« 

Scarcitv  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Geres'  olessing  so  is  on  ^ou. 
Fer,  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

ProB,  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact       m 
Mypresent  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rar^  a  wond'red  father  and  a  wise 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

Pros,  Sweet,  now,  silence  I 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously.  its 

There's  something  else  to  do;  hush,  and  be 

mute, 
Or  else  our  speU  is  marr'd. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send 
Iris  on  emploifment. 
Iris,  Tou  nymphs,   calrd   Naiads,    of   the 
winding  brooks, 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns  and  ever-harmless 

looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green 
land  uo 

Answer  your  sunmions :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nvmphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  trae  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sunburnt  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow  and  be  merry.  >» 
Make  holiday  :  your  rre-straw  hats  put  on 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 


leiu>ers,  properly  kahited:  t^ 
Ifymphs  ' 


Entar  certain  R( 
join  with  the  Nymphs  in  a  grac^  io» 
towards  the  end  wheret^  Protpero  startt  W- 
denlyi  and  speaks ;  qfter  whicL  to  a  drvi^ 
hollow^  and  cot^fkued  noiUttheykeamljfvaaiA 

Pros,   [Aside,]   I  had  forgot  that  foal  to- 
spiracy 
Of  the  oeast  Caliban  and  his  oonf  edentei    « 
Against  my  life.  The  minute  of  their  plol 
Is  almost  come.  [To  the  Spirits.]  WeUdci^* 
avoid.  No  more  I 

Fer.  This  is  strange.    Tour  father's  mna* 
passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mir,  Never  till  this  dir  « 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger,  so  distMuer'i 

Pros.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mor'd  lort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd.  Be  oheeifiii,  lir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  settn, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air :  * 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  viiios. 
The  clond-capp'd  towers,  thegwgeous  palm. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  gh>be  itwf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  cussolvs 
And,  like  this  insubetantialpageaAt  fodei  * 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  We  are  such  its' 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  }ah 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Sir,  I  am  vei^- . 
Bear  with  mv  weakness— my  old  bnias 

troubled. 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  m^  infirmity.  ' 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  mto  my  odl 
And  there  repose.  A  turn  or  two  I  'U  wJk. 
To  still  mj  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mxr.  We  wish  yow  p»« 

Pros,  Come  with  a  thought.  I  thsi^  tine. 
Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari,  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    Whst*ith 

pleasure? 
Pros.  Spirit,  •* 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Calibta. 
Ari.  Ay,  my  commander.  When  I  imsww 

I  thou«^t  to  have  told  thee  of  it,  but  I  fitr  ^ 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 
Pros.  Say  again,  where  didst  Uum  Itf^ 

these  varlets  ?  J* 

Ari.  I  told  you,  nr,  they  were  red-bot  vi^ 

drinking ; 
So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces  ;  beat  the  V^ 
For  kissing  ot  their  f  eet ;  yet  always  bendiac 
Towards  tibeir  project.  Then  I  beai  my  tslf  j 
At  which,  like  unbaok'd  oolts,  they  pn»  ^ 

their  ears,  '* 

Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  vam 
As  they  smelt  music.  So  I  oharm'd  their  ««^ 
That  calf-like  thev  my  lowing  f  ollow'd  thnwT 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furxes,  prickinff  F*"' 

and  thorns,  , .  * 

Which  ent'red  their  frail  shins.   AtlMtll^ 

them 


V.  L 
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r  the  filthy-mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  ap  to  the  chine,  that  the  fonl 

lake 
O^entank  their  feet. 

Pros,  ^  ^  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 
Thy  Bhape  inyieible  retain  thon  still.  lu 

The  tnunpexy  in  my  house,  go  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieyes. 

Ari,  Igo,  Igp.    , 

[Extt. 

Pros.  A  deyil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken.  aU,  all  lost,  quite  lost ;       tso 
And  as  with  age  nis  body  uguer  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.  I  will  plague  them  all, 
Even  to  roaring. 

Rt'tnttr  AbieIi,  leaden  with  glittering  apparel, 
etc. 

Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

[Protpero  and  Ariel  remain,  invisible.]  Enter 
Callbas,  Stsphano,  and  Tbimoulo,  aU 
wet, 

Cal,  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind 
mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell.     im 

Ste,  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is 
a  harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  tnan 
pbvM  the  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at 
which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation.  mo 

8le,  So  is  mine.  ^  Do  yon  hear,  monster  ?  If 
1  ffhould  take  a  displeasure  against  yon,  look 

Trta.  Thon  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord^give  me  thy  favour  still. 
B«  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to  sos 
Shall  hoodwink    iliis    mischance;    therefore 

speak  Boftiy. 
All  ^s  hnah'd  as  midnight  yet. 

TVtn.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool,— 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgnuse  and  dishonour 
m  that,  monster,  but  an  inmiite  loss.  »o 

TWji.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting; 
fit  this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster  I 

8u.  I  win  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be 
o'er  ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Prithee,  my  king,  be  quiet.  See'stthon 

here,  ^         ns 

This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell.  No  noise,  and 

ent^. 
Do  that  good  mischief  which  may  make  this 


Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot^licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts.  »i 

Trta.  O  Sang  Stephano  I  O  peer  I  O  worthy 
St«phanot  look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for 
thee! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

TVtn.  O,  ho,  monster  I  we  know  what  be- 
loi^  to  a  frippeiT.  0  King  Stephano  I  m 

Ste.  Put  off  toat  gown,  Trinculo;  by  this 
hand,  I  '11  have  that  gown. 

Tnn.  Thy  Grace  shall  have  it. 


CcU.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool  I  what  do 
you  mean  no 

To  dote  thus  on  such  luggaee  ?  Let 's  alone 
And  do  the  murder  first.  If  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he  'U  fill  our  skins  with 


Make  us  strange  stuff.  ui 

Ste.  ^  Be  you  ouiet,  monster.  Mistress  line,  is 
not  this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under 
the  line.  Now,  jerkin,  jon  are  like  to  lose  your 
hair  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

TVtn.  Do,  do:  we  steal  by  line  and  level, 
an 't  like  vour  Grace.  uo 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here 's  a  ear- 
ment  for 't.  Wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while 
I  am  king  of  this  country.  "  Steal  by  line  and 
level "  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate ;  there 's  an- 
other garment  for 't.  u» 

Drin.  Monster,  come,  j>ut  some  lime  upon 
your  fingersj  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't.  We  shall  lose 
our  time, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villanous  low.  sm 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers.  Help  to 
bear  this  away  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is, 
or  I  '11  turn  you  out  of  my  Kingdom.  Go  to, 
carry  this. 

TVtn.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this.  ws 

A  noise  qf  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits, 
in  shape  of  dogs  and  hounds,  hunting  them 
about,  Prospero  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pros.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 
Ari.  Silver  I  there  it  goes.  Silver  I 
Pros.  Fury,  Fury  I   there,  Tyrant,    there  1 
hark !  nark ! 

[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven 
out.] 
Go  oharjEre  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their 

joints 
With  dry  convulsions,  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more   pinch-spotted 
miake  them  w 

Than  i>ard  or  cat  o'  mountain. 
Ari.  Hark,  they  roar ! 

Pros.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.  At  this 
hour 
Lies  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies. 
Shortlv  shall  aU  my  labours  end,  and  thou     mi 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom.  For  a  little 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

Scene  I.  [B^ore  Prosperous  cell.] 
Enter  Probpebo  t  n  his  magic  robes,  and  Abiel. 
Pros.  Now  does  my  project  ^ther  to  a  head. 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and 

Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.  How  'a  the  day  ? 
^rt.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my 
lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 
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Pros,  I  did  say  so, 

When   first  I  raisM  the  tempest.    Say,  my 
spirit,  • 

How  fares  tiie  King  and  's  f ollowen  ? 

Art,  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  yon  gave  in  charge. 
Just  as  you  left  them ;  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove  whieh  weather^ienos  your 
cell ;  to 

They  cannot   hudge   till   yonr  release.    The 

King, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  dis- 
tracted. 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay  :  but  chiefly 
Him  that   you   termed,  sir.      The  good  old 
lord,  Gonzalo,"  is 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter^s 

drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.   Your  charm  so  strongly 

works  ^em 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 
Pros,  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Art,  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 
Pros,  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feel- 
ing «» 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply 
Passion  as  they,  oe  kindlier  movM  than  thou 

art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to 
the  quick,  u 

Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  iMtrt.  The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  tnan  in  vengeance.    They  being  peni- 
tent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further.   Go  release  them.  Ariel.  » 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  '11  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 
Ari,  I  'U  fetch  them,  sir. 

[Exit, 
Pros,    Ye  elves  of   hills,  brooks,  standing 
lakes,  and  groves. 
And  ye  that  on  the  sanos  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him  as 
Wlien  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  nngleto  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;  by  whose  aid,     «o 
Weak  masters  though  ye  be,  Ihave  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  caU'd  forth  the  mutinous 

winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  ^ven  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak  u 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong^bas'd  promon- 
tory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd 

up 
The  pine  and  cedar ;  graves  at  my  command 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers,  op'd,  and  let  'em 
forth 


TVp 


Bv  my  so  potent  art.  But  this  rough  mi(k  • 
I  here  abjure,  and,  when  I  have  reqoir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  which  even  now  I  do. 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I  'Q  break  my  stsif . 
Burv  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth,  * 

Ana  deeper  than  did  ever  |dummct  sound 
I  'U  drown  my  book.  [SoUmn  buht 

Here  enters  Arikl  b^ore :  then  Axoyso,  viii 
frantic  gesture^  attended  by  QovzAUo ;  Su4^ 
TIAN  and  Antonio  in  lixe  manner,  attnn^ 
by  Adrian  and  Francisco.  They  all  eata  t^- 
arcle  which  Prospero  had  made^  and  tier* 
stand  charmed;  which  Prospero  obs&nH 
speaks. 

A  solemn  air  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy  cure  thv  braiuu 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull! 

stand, 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  i 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  skew  of  tbiw 
Fall  f ellowly  dro^.  The  charm  dissolves  •p««- 
And  as  the  mormng  steals  upon  the  night,    » 
Bielting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  sensai 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  nss^ . 
Their  clearer  reason.  O  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  lo^al  sir 
To  him  tnou  follow'st  I  I  will  pav  thy  gnc«  * 
Home  both  in  word  and  deed.   Most  chkU; 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daugbtrr 
Thy  brother  was  a  f  urtherer  in  the  act. 
Thou  art  pinch'd  for  't  now,  Sebastian.  FM 

and  blood,  i 

You,  brother  mine,  that  entertain*d  amhitias.  < 
Ezpell'd  remorse  and  nature,  whom,  wi^SeW 

tian. 
Whose   inward    pinches   tiierefore   art  ot^ 

strong. 
Would  here  nave  kill'd  your  king,  I  do  f«p" 

thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art.  Their  undfnt&»^ 

ing 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide     * 
Wm  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shore 
That  now  he  foul  and  muddy.  Not  one  of  th«i 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  v 

Ariel, 
Fetch  nae  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 
I  will  disease  me,  and  myself  preeent  * 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan.  Quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  sings  and  helps  to  cUtire  him, 

Ari,  *^  Where  the  bee  sncks^  there  sudk  L 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  he : 
There  I  couch  when  owla  do  cry.    * 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  as  tl« 
bough." 

Pros.  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel !  I W 
miss  thee ;  * 

But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom.  So,  so,  »>■ 
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0  the  King*8  ship,  invisible  as  thoa  art ; 
here  shalt  thou  nod  the  mariners  asleep 
oder  the  hatches.    The  master  and  the  boat- 
swain 
eiiig  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place,        loo 
ad  presently,  I  prithee. 
^1.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
r  ere  yonr  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit. 

Gon.   All  torment,    trouble,    wonder,    and 
amazement  im 

ihabits  here.  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
ot  of  this  fearful  country  I 
Prof.  Behold,  sir  King, 

be  wronged  Duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
n  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
DCS  now  speflkk  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body  ; 
nd  to  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid  no 

hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe^er  thou  be^st  he  or  no, 

r  tame  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
slate  I  have  been,  I  not  know.  Thy  pulse 
eats  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw 

thee, 
be  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
Fear,  a  madness  held  me.  This  must  crave,  ii« 
a  if  this  be  at  all,  a  most  strange  story. 
by  dukedom  I  resign  and  do  entreat 
bon  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  But  how  should 

rro^>ero 
t  living  fuid  be  here  ? 

Pros,  First,  noble  friend, 

It  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  can- 
not "I 
6  measnrM  or  confined. 
Gm,                                 Whether  this  be 
r  be  not,  I  *11  not  swear. 
Prot.                                You  do  vet  taste 
■oe  subtleties  o*  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
elieve  things  certain.   Welcome,  my  friends 
.   aUI  «» 
[tide  to  Seb,  and  Ant,]  But  you,  my  brace  of 


lords,  were  I  so  minded, 
b«rt  could  pluck  his  Highness*  frown 


upon 


you 


■d  justify  you  traitors.  At  this  time 

rill  tell  no  tales. 

Sth.       [Aaide,]  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Prot.  No. 

*  yoo,  most  wicked  sir,  whcmi  to  call  brother 

oold  even  infect  mv  mouth,  I  do  forgive    ui 

^T  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 

L dukedom  of  thee,  which  perforce,  I  Know, 
«  must  restore. 
Aton.  If  thou  be^st  Prospero, 

ire  Qs  particulars  of  thy  preservation,  lu 

ow  thou  hast  met  us  here,  whom  three  hours 

since 
m  wrecked  upon  this  shore,  where  I  have 

lost  — 
sw  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is!  — 
rdtar son  Ferdinand. 

Prot.  I  am  woe  for  \  sir. 

AUm.  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  Patience  i«o 
in  it  is  past  her  cure. 
Prot.  1  rather  think 

Ml  have  not  sought  her  help,  of  whose  soft 

grace 


For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  Tou  the  like  loss ! 

Pros.  As  great  to  me  as  late ;  and,  support- 
able 145 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much 

weaker 
Than  vou  may  call  to  comfort  you,  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

0  heavens,  that  they  were  living  both  in  Na- 

ples, 
The  King  and  Queen  there  I  That  they  were,  I 

wish  u» 

Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.  When  did  you  lose  your 

daughter  ? 
Pros.  La  this  last  tempest.  I  perceive,  these 

lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire 
That  they  devour  their  reason  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  de  offices  of  truth,  their  words      im 
Are  natural  breath ;  but,  howsoever  you  have 
Been  rustled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 
That  I  am  Prospero  and  that  verv  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan,  who  most 

straneely  leo 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wrecked,  was 

landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on 't.  No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  H  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,- 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.  Welcome,  sir ;    i» 
This  cell 's  my  court.  Here  have  I  few  atten- 
dants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad.  Pray  yon,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  grivcn  me  again, 

1  will  reauite  you  with  as  gxtod  a  thing ; 

At  least  oring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye  !?» 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

Here  Prospero  discovers  Fj^rdtsasj}  and  Mi- 
BANDA  playing  at  chess. 

Mir,  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mir,  Tes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon,  ^  If  this  proye  in 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle  I 

Fer.  Though  the   seas   threaten,  they  are 
merciful: 
I  have  cursed  them  without  cause.        [Kneels.] 

Alon,  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about  I  i»o 

Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

3fir.  O,  wonder  I 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  I 
How  beauteous   mankind   is  I   O  brave   new 

world, 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 

Pros.  'T  is  new  to  thee. 

AUm,  What  is  this  maid  with  whom  thou 
wast  at  play?  »» 
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Your  eldest  aoanaintanoe  cannot  be  three  hours. 
Is  she  the  godaees  that  hath  severed  na, 
And  brought  na  thna  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  la  mortal, 

But  by  immortal  Providence  she 's  mine. 
I  chose  her  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father  im 
For  his  adyice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.^  She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  neyer  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
ReceivM  a  second  life ;  and  second  father      im 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon»  ^         I  am  hers. 

But,  O,  how  oddly  wiU  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  I 

Pro8,  There,  sir.  stop. 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances  with 
A  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Gon.  •  I  have  inly  wept,    «» 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.  Look  down,  you 

gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown  I 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk*d  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

Alon,  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo  I 

Gon»  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his 
issue  106 

Should  become  Kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
Withgold  on  lasting  pillars :  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis, 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife      «o 
Where  he  himself  was  lost,  Prospero  his  duke- 
dom 
In  a  poor  isle,  and  all  of  us  ourselves 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon,  [To  Fer,  and  Mr.]    Give   me   your 
hands. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  I 

Gon.  Be  it  so  I  Amen  I 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boat- 
swain amazedly  following, 

O,  look,  sir.  look,  sir  I  here  is  more  of  us.       n« 
IprophesiM,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 
This  fellow  could  not  drown.  Now,  blasphemy, 
That  Bwear^st  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on 

shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?  What  is  the 
news  ?  sto 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  king  and  company ;  the  next,  our  ship  — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out 

split  — 
Is  tight  and  yare  and  bravely  rigg'd  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari,  [Aside  to  Pros.)  Sir,  all  this  service  «» 
Have  I  done  since  I  went. 
Pros,  {Aside  to  Ari,]  lij  tricksy  spirit  I 

Alon,  These  are  not  natural  events;  they 
strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger.  Say,  how  came  you 
hither  ? 
Boats,  If   I  did   think,  sir,    I   were   well 
awake, 


I 'd  strive  to  tell  you.  We  were  dead  of  ike^ 
And  —  how  we  know  not  —  all  olappM  'a»in 

hatches ; 
Where  but  even  now  with  strange  and  srnd 

noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  ^. 

And  moe  diversity  of  sounds,  afl  hi 
We  were  awakM  :  straightway,  at  Hbertr;  -" 
Where  we,  in  all  ner  trim,  freshly  belMld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship,  our  nuAc* 
Capering  to  eye  her.    On  a  trice,  to  plori 

you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  hom  ^hm 
And  were  brougnt  moping  hither. 
Ari,  [Aside  to  Pros,]  Was 't  weD  do^ 

Pros,  [Aside  to   Ari,]    Bravely,   my  ii 

gence.  Thou  shalt  be  free. 
Alon,  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  aa  e*er  bJ 

trodj 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nstn 
Was  ever  conduct  of.  Some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pros,  Sip,  my  liege.  ^ 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  oo      J 
The  strangeness  of  this  buainesB.   At  yM 

leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  ^U  reaoheTiw 
Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable,  of  evenr 
These  happenM  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cst^ 

ful  m 

And  think  of  each  thing  well.   [Aside  te  i^j 

Come  hither,  spirit.  I 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Ariel,]   How  farei  w 

gracious  sir  ? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  yon  remember  net.  " 

He-enter  Abiel.  driving  in  CAUBxy,  >Tt^ 
PHANO  and  Tbinculo,  in  their  sto/n  «^ 
parel, 

8te,  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  U 
no  man  take  care  for  himself ;  for  all  b  W 
fortune.  Coragio,  buUy-monster,  coragio ! 

2Vtn.  If  these  be  true  s^iee  which  I  mtf  • 
my  head,  here 's  a  goodly  sight.  >" 

CcU,  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  aptriti  ir 
deed  I 
How  fine  my  master  is  I   I  am  ahaid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha  I 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  'em  ? 

Ant,  Venr like;  oneof  ^<v 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable.    * 

Pros,  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  w«> 

my  lords. 

Then  say  if  they  be  true.   This  mis-duF«* 

knave, 
His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  uA 
ebbs,  f 

And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  povir. 
These  three  have  robb*d  me;  and  this  Ami 

devil  — 
For  he's  a  bastard  one  — had  plotted  viti 
them 
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take  my  life.  Two  of  these  fellows  vou 

at  know  and  own  ;  this   thing   oi   dark- 
ness I  t7S 

knowledge  mine. 

^.  I  shall  be  pinched  to  death. 

Hon.    Is  not   this  Stephano,  my   drunken 
butler? 

^b.  He  is  drunk  now.  Where  had  he  wine  ? 

Hon,  And  Trinoulo  is  reeling  ripe.  Where 
dionld  they 

id  this  grand  lienor  that  hath  gilded  'em  ? 

w  earnest  thou  m  this  pickle  ?  «n 

Vrin,  I  have  been  in  such  a^  pickle  since  I 

r  70U  last  that,  I  fear  me^  will  never  out  of 

'  bones.  I  shall  not  fear  flv-blowing. 

5e6.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  I  *« 

^.  0,  tonoh  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano, 
but  a  cramp. 

Pros.  Ton  *d  be  king  o*  the  ble,  sirrah  ? 

$f«.  I  ^ould  hare  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Hon,  This   is   a   strange   thing   as  e'er  I 
lookM  on.  [Pointing  to  Caliban, 

Prof.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  man- 
ners »0 

in  hki  shape.  Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 

ke  with  yea  your  companions.  As  you  look 

hare  my  nardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

^.  Ay,  tnat  I  will ;  and  I  '11  be  wise  here- 
after 

id  seek  for  grace.   What  a  thrice-double  ass 

u  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god  m 

id  worship  this  dull  fool  I 

Pros.  Qo  to ;  away  I 

Hon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where 
you  found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  CaL,  Ste,,  and  Trin.] 

Pro*.  Sir,  I  inyite  your  Highness  and  your 
train  «» 

I  mj  poor  cell,^  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 

r  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I  'U 
waste 

Uh  such  discourse  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall 
make  it 


Go  quick  away,  —  the  story  of  my  life 
Ana  the  particular  MKsidents  gone  by  ms 

Since  I  came  to  this  isle.  And  in  the  mom 
I  'U  bring  you  to  your  ship  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  Inave  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov'd  solemnized  : 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where      sio 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon,  ^  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  vour  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pros.  I '11  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  g^es. 
And  sail  so  expeditious  that  shall  catch  sis 

Tour  rojral  fleet  far  off.  [Aside  to  Ari,]  My 

Ariel,  chick. 
That  is  thy  charge.  Then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well !    Please  you,  draw 
near.  [Exeunt  omnes. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  PR08PEB0. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have 's  mine  own. 
Which  is  most  faint.  Now,  't  is  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you. 
Or  sent  to  Naples.  Let  me  not,  * 

Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands.  10 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please.  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant, 
^d  my  ending  is  despair,  m 

Unless  I  be  rehev'd  by  prayer. 
Which  pierces  so  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.    [Exit,  m 
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THE  LIFE  AND   DEATH  OF   KING  JOHN 

Kiya  John  i»  the  only  undoubtedly  Shakespearean  play  not  entered  in  the  Stataooen'  Btgifi^ 
uor  U  there  any  trace  of  its  having  been  printed  before  there  appeared  in  the  First  Folio  tbetd 
on  which  the  present  edition  is  based.   A  mention  in  Meres's  list  in  1596  gives  a  later  limit  fl 
the  date  of  production ;  and  an  earlier  limit  is  approximately  fixed  by  the  date  of  iti  y^ 
which  was  published  in  1591,  and  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  about  1587.  Widi 
this  range  of  ten  years  we  have  no  good  external  evidence.  Attempts  to  find  allusions  to  cam 
politics  are  negatived  by  the  existence  of  the  supposed  allusions  in  the  source  also.  '' 
critics  vary  in  their  judgments  between  1593  and  1596,  and  considerations  of  metre  sod  i 
point  rather  to  the  earlier  of  these  dates,  and  make  it  probable  that  the  play  wss  ^ 
between  Richard  III  and  Bichard  11. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bishop  Bale  had  made  the  reigrn  of  John  the  n^jij 
of  an  historical  morality  with  a  virulently  Protestant  purpose ;  but  it  does  not  appesi  thst  i 
piece  was  used  in  any  of  the  later  dramatic  treatments  of  the  theme.  In  1591  was  pabl 
The  Troublesome  Haigne  of  John^  King  of  England,  an  anonymous  historical  play  in  two  | 
written  in  blank  verse  of  considerable  power.  On  this  Shakespeare  founded  the  present  < 
without  seeking  either  to  corroborate  or  to  correct,  by  reference  to  the  chronicles,  ^  < 
legendary  history  of  his  source.  The  earlier  author  not  only  disregarded  chronology,  but  invi 
altered,  or  ignored  the  facts  with  the  greatest  freedom.  Like  Bale,  though  to  a  les  degrw.1 
gave  his  work  an  anti-Papal  bias.  He  invented  the  part  played  by  the  Bastard  Fanlconb 
he  combined  in  one  person  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  had  imprisoned  Richard  I  an&  ^ 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  play,  with  the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  before  whose  castle  Ccent'M^ 
had  received  his  mortal  wound ;  he  made  Arthur  younger  than  he  was,  and  kept  Constuw  i 
widow,  for  purposes  of  dramatic  effectiveness ;  and  he  omitted  all  mention  of  Magna  Cbtft** 
and  with  it  of  the  constitutional  element  in  the  quarrel  between  John  and  his  barons.  Socli>(* 
only  a  few  of  the  violations  of  historical  accuracy  which  mark  almost  every  scene. 

Shakespeare^s  method  of  treating  the  work  of  his  predecessor  was  peculiar.  He  re-vruti 
practically  every  line,  and  he  condensed  the  two  parts  into  five  acts  of  moderate  leogth.  Bi 
selected  some  scenes  and  rejected  others,  but  to  the  action  he  added  almost  nothing.  On  stvcrsi 
occasions  he  economized  by  representing  an  action  as  just  completed  («.  g.,  the  second  eons* 
tion),  instead  of  showing  it  on  the  stage.  He  out  out  the  long  comic  scene  in  which  Faalrot- 
bridge  exposes  the  immorality  of  the  monasteries ;  and  in  general  he  gave  up  the  attem]>c  t 
picture  John  as  a  Protestant  hero. 

With  much  gain  in  compactness  and  rapidity  of  action,  these  changes  involved  also  sosw  \sm 
The  play  was  left  without  a  leading  motive  or  a  truly  central  character,  and  aome  details  «3 
not  wholly  intelligible.  Thus  the  reasons  of  the  Bastard's  hatred  of  Austria,  and  of  bk  tl 
natured  speech  on  the  betrothal  of  Lewis  and  Blanch  (n.  i.  504  ff.),  are  not  clear  with<w\  ^ 
prominence  given  in  The  Troublesome  Raigne  to  the  legendary  view  of  C<Bur-de-lion  s  death  i 
Austria's  hands  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  to  Eleanor's  scheme  for  marrying  Paokv 
bridge  himself  to  Blanch.  More  serious  is  the  loss  of  motive  in  the  poisoning  of  the  King  I 
the  monk,  — a  deed  eaaly  intelligible  in  the  older  play  on  account  of  the  prominence  gvn 
throughout  to  the  hostility  between  John  and  the  Church. 

Shakespeare's  additions  consist  chiefly  in  the  elaboration  of  character.  M^rt  notable  are  t 
cases  of  Constance  and  the  Bastard.  The  speeches  of  both  are  greatly  increased  i»  number  m 
length ;  and  the  passion  of  Constance  is  developed  from  a  slight  indication  in  ©«  TrombUmj 
Raigne,  to  a  representation,  which,  though  verging  on  the  sentimental  and  hysteiWl*  has  ^ 
taken  as  the  supreme  utterance  of  motherly  love  in  literature.  Faulconbridge  is  m^*  °?*"1*  ** 
sistent  and  more  important,  being  given  the  r81e  embodying  the  sturdy  sense  and  P»^oos»« 
the  loyal  Englishman,  and  voicing,  especially  in  his  last  speech,  what  comes  as  near  **"*^  •  ^ 
tral  theme  as  the  play  possesses.  I 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


Knra  Jobs. 

Pbuicb  Hbtrt,  aon  to  the  king. 

Anaus,  duke  of  Bretagne,  nephew  to  the  king. 

The  Earl  of  Pbmbbokz. 

The  Earl  of  Bsux. 

The  Barl  of  Salubvbt. 

The  Lord  Bioorr. 

Hunrr  db  Buiaa. 

BoBBBT  Fauloobbbumb. 

PBiur  the  Bait  ABO,  his  half-brother. 

Jaubb  Qubbbt,  aemnt  to  ladj  Fauloonbridge. 

Pbtib  ot  Pomfretf  a  prophet. 


Pbxlip,  king  of  France. 

lawu,  the  I>auphin. 

Lymoobs,  duke  of  Austria. 

Caboinal  Pahdulth,  the  Pope's  legate. 

Hbluk,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatzixov,  ambassador  from  France  to  King  John. 

QuBBzr  Ki.BAKOB,  mother  to  King  John. 
CoMSTABCB,  motlier  to  Arthur. 
Blakch  of  Spain,  niece  to  King  John. 
Laot  Faulcobbbidob,  widow  to  Sir  Robert  Faolcon- 
bridge. 


Lords,  Citiieos  of  Angiers,  Sberilf,  Heralds,  OfBcers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  AttendanU. 
ScBBB  :  Partly  in  Bngkutd^  and  partly  in  France.'} 


ACT   I 
ZMHE  I.   [King  John^s  palace :  a  room  of  $tale.] 

Wer  KiKo  John,  Qusbn  Elbanor,  Pxm- 
BBOKS,  EasBX,  Sausbubt  [and  athers\^  with 
Chatujlok. 

K.  John,  Now.  say,  Chatillon,  what  would 

Prance  witn  us  ? 
Ckat,  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  King 

of  France 
\  mj  behaTionr  to  the  raajestv, 
be  MUTOwed  majesty,  of  England  here. 
SI.  A  struige  Deginning :  "borrowed  maj- 

ertyl"  » 

K.  John,  Silence,  good  mother;  hear  the 

embassy. 
Chat.  Phibp  of  France,  in  right  and  true 

behalf 
i  thy  deceased  brother  Geoffrey's  son, 
rtkor  PUntagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
I  thia  fair  island  and  the  territories,  lo 

» Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
airing  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
hich  sways  usur^ingly  these  several  titles, 
)d  pat  the  same  mto  young  Arthur's  hand, 
ly  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereiflfn.  u 

K.  John,  What  follows  if   we  disallow  of 

this? 
Chat,  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody 

war, 
)  «^circ«  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 
ST.  John,  Here  have  we  war  for  war  and 

blood  for  blood, 
Rtrolxnent    for     controlment :     so    answer 

France.  »o 

Chat,   Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 

month, 
le  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 
K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart 

in  peace. 


Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there,         ss 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So  hence  !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have. 
Pembroke,  look  to  't.  Farewell,  Chatillon.     m 
[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 
El,  What  now,  my  son  I  have  I  not  ever 

said 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have   oeen  prevented  and  made 

whole  86 

WiUi  very  easy  arguments  of  love. 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kinjgdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 
K.  John,  Our  strong  possession  and  our  right 

for  us. 
El,  Tour  strong  possession  much  more  than 

your  right,  «• 

Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me. 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  heaven  ana  you  and  I  shall 

hear. 

Enter  a  Sheriff  [and  whispers  to  Essex], 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  con- 
troversy 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you    *» 
That  e'er  I  heard.  Shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John,  Let  them  approach. 
—  Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 

Enter  Robert  Faxtlgonbbidob  and  Phujp. 

What  men  are  you  ? 
Bast,  Tour  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son,      si 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Fauloonbridge, 
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A  soldier  by  the  honour-giyiiiff  hand 
Of  CoauiMle-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 
K.John,  What  art  thon?  m 

Rob*  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Fanloon- 

bridge. 
K,  John,  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the 
heir? 
Ton  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 
Ba^.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty 
king; 
That  is  well  known;    and,  as   I  think,  one 
father ;  «o 

But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  mr  mother. 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  chilaren  may. 
Ei.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man  !  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence,  es 
Bast,  I,  madam  ?  No,  I  have  no  reason  for 
it. 
That  is  mv  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  whicn  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour  and  my 
land !  70 

K,  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow.  Why,  being 
younger  bom. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 
Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the 
land ; 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy. 
But  whe'er  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no,  n 

That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege,  — 
Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for 

mel  — 
Compare  our  faces  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both  so 

And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  f atner,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee  1 
K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven 

lent  us  here  I 
El,  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur^e-lion's  face ;  w 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  afiPecteth  him. 
Do  YOU  not  read  sonie  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  compoeitj^on  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his 
Darts 
And   nnds    them    perfect    Richard.    Sirrah, 


speak, 
tdot" 


What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's 
land? 
Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half -face,  like  my 
father. 
With  half  that  face  would  he  have  all  my 

land.  — 
A  half-f  acM  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 
Bob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 


liv 


V 


Your  brother  did  emplo}[  my  father  much,  — 
Bast.  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my 
land. 

Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 
Rob.  And  once  di8|>atch'd  nim  in  an  embassy 

To  Germany,  there  with  the  Emperor  100 

To  treat  of  nigh  affairs  touching  that  time. 


The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  tk«  KJaf 
And  in  the  meantime  soiomu'd  atmyistkai. 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  diame  to  ^hIl 
But  truth  is  truth.  Large  lengths  of  tdMoJ 

shores  " 

Between  my  father  and  my  mother  Uy. 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  spettk  hiawtf 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  w«a  goc 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  bv  win  be()tuatkM 
His  lands  to  me,  and  took  it  on  his  dfsdi 
That  this  my  mother's  son  whs  none  of  bi. 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  mvM 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  ccmxvedim 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  hare  what  i^  mv 
Myf  auier's  land,  as  was  my  father's  wiO.   - 
K.  John.  Sirran,  tout  bivther  is  lepiivR^ 
Your  father's  wife  aid  aft«r  wedlock  Sfsiin^ 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  ra  Ix^: 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  haxards  of  ai  U 

bands 
That  marry  wives.  Tell  me,  how  if  mj  hitA^ 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  tlu*  mm.  » 
Had  of  your  father  claim 'd  this  son  forlv^ 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  mifltt  kr« 

kept 
This  calf  bred  from  his  cow  &omaIlthipv«i: 
In   sooth    he   might;    then,   if  he  vcn  9 

brother's,  *^ 

My  brother  might  not  daim  him,  Dtf  rm 

father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.  ThiseoscWi 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father^  bw  J 
Your  father's  heir  must  hare  yvnr  fiM 

hind. 
Rob,  Shall  then  my  father's  will  b«  «f  ^ 

force  < 

To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  ks*    j 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  disijiisww*^  4 

Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  ma  I  thiik. 

El.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  W  i  Fd 

conbridge  ' 

And  like  thy  orother,  to  enjoy  thy  UaL      ^ 

Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur-^e-Uon, 

Lord  of  thr  presence  and  no  Und  heiidft 

Bast.  Madam,  an   if  my  brother  hstl  * 

shape, 
And  I  had  his.  Sir  Robert's  his^  like  hiB»; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  ndinrfo^  j 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stnff'd,  mjttt* a* <^ 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rtm 
Lest  men  should  say,  Look,  where  three^ 

things  goes  I 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  aU  thii  Ue^  ^ 
Womd  I  might  never  stir  from  ofF  this  f^ ' 
I  would  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  f»e« . " 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case.  J 

El.  I  like  thee  well.  Wilt  thou  fomkvfl 

fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him  and  follow  v»T  \ 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  FrtiK«.  J 
Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  l^m 

my  chance.  1 

Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pouad  •  ■ 

Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence  and  *t  i*  <fl 

Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death.     I 

El.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  bef«fl| 

thither. 
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Bast,  Onr  country  mannen  griTe  our  betters 

way. 
K,John,  What  is  thy  name? 


whose  form  thou  bearest. 
oeel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great, 
rise  Sir  Richard  and  Ilantagenet. 
Bast.  Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me 

yoorhand; 
f  father  gare  me  honour,  yours  gave  hmd. 
nr  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day,     m 
hon  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away  I 
EL  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet  I 
im  thy  grandam,  Richard ;  call  me  so. 
Bait.  Madam,  by  chance  but  not  by  truth ; 

what  though  ? 
mething  about,  a  little  from  the  right,       m 
In  at  the  window,  or  else  o*er  the  hatch. 
Ko  dares  not  stir  br  day  must  walk  by  night. 
And  have  is  hare,  however  men  do  catch. 
Ntf  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot, 
nd  I  am  I,  however  I  was  begot.  tn 

K.  John.    60,  Faulconbridge,  now  hast  thou 

thy  denre; 
landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 
■le,  madam,  and  come,  Richard,  we  must 

speed 
r  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 
Bast,  Brother,  adieu ;  good  fortune  come  to 

thee  I  iM 

•  thou  waat  got  i'  the  way  of  hones^. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Bastard. 
foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
It  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse, 
dl,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 
9ood  den,  Sir   Richard  I"    '' God-a-meroy, 

fellow  I "  lu 

id  if  his  name  be  Qeorge,  I  'U  call  him  Peter ; 
v  aewmade  honour  dotn  forget  men's  names ; 
'  ii  too  respective  and  too  sociable 
vyoor  conversion.  Now  your  traveller, 
I  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess,  vk 
And  when  mrknightly  stomach  is  sufficM, 
I17  then  I  snok  my  teeth  and  catechise 
Mneked  man  of  countries.  **  My  dear  sir,*' 
nil.  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  b^gin, 
1  ■hall   beseech   you  "  —  that  is   question 

now;  »»» 

bd  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book. 
0  sir,"  says  answer,  **  at  your  best  command ; 
t/oor  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir." 
No,  sir,"  says  question,  *'  I,  sweet  sir,  at 

youTi." 
Bd  so,   ere   answer   knows   what  question 

would,  *» 

^inf  in  dialogue  of  compliment, 
■d  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
M  Pyreoean  and  the  river  Po, 
draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 
tt  this  is  wondiiimil  society  m 

kd  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself, 
«  b«  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time 
ut  doth  not  smack  of  observation, 
ad  M  sm  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no ; 
Mi  not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  n» 


Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth ; 
Which,  thoiufh  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 
Yet,^  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ;  ^         tu 
For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. 
But  who  comes  in  such  haste  in  riding-robes  ? 
What  womanrpost  is  this  ?  Hath  she  no  hus- 
band 
That  wiU  take  pains  to  blow  ahom  before  her  ? 

Enter    Ladt    Fauloonbbidob    and    Jambs 
GuRinsY. 

O  me  I  't  is  my  mother.   How  now,  good  lady  I 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ?     m 
LadyF,  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother? 
Where  is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 
Bast.  My  brother  Robert?  OU  Sir  Robert's 
son? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mifi4ity  man  ?  n* 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son  that  you  secK  so  ? 
Lady  F,  Sir  Robert's  son  I  Ay,  thou  un- 
reverend  boy^^ 
Sir  Robert's  son.  Why  soom'st  thou  at  Sir 

Robert? 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 
B<ut,  James  Ghimey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave 
awhile?  »# 

Gwr.  Qood  leave,  good  Philip. 
Bast.  Philip  1  snarrow!  James, 

There 's  toys  abroad ;  anon  I  'U  teU  thee  more. 

[Exit  Qumey. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son. 
Sir  Robert  mi^ht  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Gk>od-Fnday  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast,  us 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  marry,  to  confess, 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handiwork.    Therefore,  good 

mother. 
To  whom  am  1  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  help  to  make  this  leg.  mo 

Lady  F.    Hast   thou   conspired   with   thy 
brother  too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine 

honour? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward 
knave? 
Bast.    Knight,  knight,  good  mother,  Basi- 
lisco-like. 
What  I  I  am  dubb'd !  I  have  it  on  my  shoul- 
der. «« 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disidaim'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good   my   mother,  let   me  know   my 

fatlier; 
Some   proper   man,    I    hope.     Who   was   it, 
mother  ?  tso 

LadyF.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulcon- 
bridge? 
Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 
Lady  F,   Song   Richard  GcBuiMle-lion  was 
thy  father. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduo'd 
To   make   room   for   him   in   my  husband's 
bed.  sM 
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Ueaven  lay  not  my  transgreasioii  to  my  charge ! 
Thon  art  uie  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  stron^ljr  ur^M  past  my  defence. 
Bast.  Now,  hy  this  bght,  were  I  to  get 

again, 
Madam,  I  wonld  not  wish  a  hetter  father,      mo 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  priyileee  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours;  your  faut  was  not  your 

folly. 
Needs  must  ^ou  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, 
Subj[ected  tribute  to  commanding  love. 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force       w 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's 

hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.  At,  my  mother, 
With    all   my  heart   I    thank   thee   for   my 

father  I  «»o 

Who  lives  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not 

well 
When  I  was  gotj  1 11  send  his  soul  to  helL 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  thev  shall  sa^^,  when  Riduud  me  begot, 
If  thou  haast  said  mm  nay,  it  had  been  sin.  m 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  say  't  was  not. 

[Exeunt, 

[ACT  II] 

Scene  [I.  France.]  Btfore  Angiers. 

Enter  Austria  [and  forces,  drums,  etc.,  on  one 
side :  on  the  other]  KiKO  Philip  qf  France 
[and  his  power] ;  Lewis,  Akthub,  Con- 
stance [and  aUendants], 

Lew.    Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Aus- 
tria. 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  neart 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave ;   • 
And  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf. 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle^  English  John.  10 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  gWe  him  welcome 

hither. 
Arth,  God  shall  forgive  you  CcBur-de-lion's 

death 
The  rather  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of 

war. 
I  give  jou  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand,     u 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love. 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  Duke. 
Lew.  A  noble  boyl  Who  would  not  do  thee 

right? 
A ust.  Upon  thv  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss 
As  seal  to  this  inaenture  01  my  love  so 

That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return 
Till  Angiers  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together   with   that  pale,  that   white -fac^d 

shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring 

tides 


And  coops  from  other  lands  her 

Even  till  that  England,  hedgM  in  with  the  t 

That  water-walled  bulwark,  stiU  t 


And  confident  from  foreign  purpose*. 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  wc 
Salute  thee  for  her  king ;  till  then,  fair  bor.  • 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  ama. 
Const.  0,  take  his  mother's  ♦>»«^»^'^  a  vi  • 

ow*s  thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  gin  ^ 

strength 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  lore ! 
Aust.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  than  tksi  b- 

their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 
E.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work  t    Our  caa* 

shall  be  bent 

Against  the  brows  of  this 

Call  for  our  chief  est  men  of  diaoi; 

To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages. 

We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  boaa. 

Wade  to  the   marketrplace   in    FnaaAaay 

blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  cibIms*> 
Lest  unadvised   you  stain  your  swordi  ^-M 

blood.  ^ 

My  Lord  Chatillon  ma^r  from  T^gl^^wl  \ftt$ 
That  right  in  peace  wmch  hers  we  um  a«i-* 
And  then  we  snail  repoit  each  drew  0!  \ksi 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectlj  shed. 

Enter  Chatqjlok. 

E.    Phi.  A   wonder,    lady !    Lo,    npda  ^ 

wish,  * 

Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived  1  I 

What  England  sm,  say  briefly,  gentk  lord . 

We  coldlypause  f or  thee ;  Chatillon,  yV     ' 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  frocn  tiui  pill? 

siege 

And  stir  them  uj>  against  a  migiitier  talk. 

England,  impatient  of  your  Just  demaa^ 

Hath  put  himself  in  arms.  The  advent  *i 

Whose  leisure  I  have  stayM,  hav«  grf«a  ka 

time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I ; 
His  marches  are  ez]>edient  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  eonfidemt. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-quMSt 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strif  * ; 
With  her  her  meoe,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  $<^ 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  dcoeai  d-^ 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  «u  the  land, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries 
With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons^ 


Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  nativ«  ^""^ 
Bearing  their   birthrights   proudly   on  » 
l^cks,  ^ 

To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  liere. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  sponck 
Than  now  tbe  English  bottcuns  have  waft  -i  « 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tidt>. 
To  do  offence  ana  scath  in  Christendom*        | 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  druBs 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance.  They  are  at  hsm 

IDrmmi^ 
To  parley  or  to  fight ;  therefore  prepsrs. 
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r.  Phi,  How  mnoh  uxilook'd  for  is  this  ex- 

peciition! 
[tut.  Bt   how    much    unexpected,   by   so 
much  M 

most  awake  endearonr  for  defence, 
conrafi^  moonteth  with  occasion, 
them  oe  welcome  then ;  we  are  prepar'd. 

rr  Kmo   John,  Eleanor,  Blavch,  the 
Bastard,  Pembroke,  and  others, 

r.  John,  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in 

peace  permit 
just  ana  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ;  « 

ot,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  hea- 
ven, 
ilea  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
lir  proud  contempt  that  beats  His  peace  to 

neayen. 
'..  Phi,  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  re- 
turn 
m    France   to   England,  there   to  lire  in 

peace.  m 

'land  we  loye ;  and  for  that  England's  sake 
h  burden  of  onr  armour  here  we  sweat, 
ft  toil  of  onrs  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
it     thorn    hast  nnder-wronght   his   lawful 

king,  •■ 

off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
rf aced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
m  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown, 
k  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face. 
)se  eves,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of 

his;  iM 

B  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large 
ieh  died  in  C^ff  rey ;  and  the  hand  of  Time 
D  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume, 
tt  Geoffrepr  was  thy  elder  brother  born, 
t    thk   his   son ;   England  was  G^eom>ey's 

ri^t,  M 

I  this  is  Geoffrey's  :  in  the  name  of  God 
r  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
ten  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
ieh  owe  the  crown  that  thou  overmaster- 

eat? 
1  John,  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great 

oomsniasion,  France,  ^  "o 

draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 
i.  Phi,   From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs 

good  thoughts 
my  breast  of  strong  authority, 
look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
It  jfndge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this 

bor;  iw 

ier  wtioae  warrant  I  impeach  th^  wrong 
1  W  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastue  it. 
r.  John,  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 
r.  Phi.    Cbccuse;    it   is    to    beat    usurping 

down* 
*J.  Who     is   it    thou    dost    call   usurper, 

France?  no 

'«Mr.  Let  me  make  answer ;  thy  usurping 

Km. 
f7.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king 
It  thoo  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the 

woria! 
''Ontt.  M^  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 


As  thine  was  to  thy  husband ;  and  this  boy   i» 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geoffrey 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners,  bfting  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
M^  boy  a  bastard !  By  my  soul,  1  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot.  ue 

It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 
El,    There  's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots 

thy  father. 
Const,  There  's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that 

would  blot  thee. 
Aust,  Peace  I 
Bast,       Hear  the  crier. 
Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with 
you,  »» 

An  'a  mav  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  tne  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I'll  smoke   your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch   you 

right. 
Sirrah,  look  to  't :  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith.    im 
Blanch,  O,  wdl  did  he  become  that  lion's 
robe. 
That  did  d.isrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  I 

Bast,  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass. 
Bu^  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your 
back,  ,  >« 

Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 
Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs 
our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 
King   Philip,  determine    what    we   shall   do 
straignt. 
K.  Phi.   Women  and  fools,  break  off  your 
conference.  im 

King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 
England  and  Ireland,  Anion,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resign  them  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 
K,  John,  My  life  as  soon.  I  do  defy  thee, 
France.  im 

Arthur  of  Bretagne,  3rield  thee^  to  my  hand. 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I  '11  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  01  France  can  win. 
Submit  thee,  boy. 
El,  Gome  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child  j  im 
Give  prrandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  ng. 
There 's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace. 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 
El,  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 
weeps.  iM 

Const.  Now  shame  upon   you,  whe'er  she 
does  or  no ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's 

shames. 
Draws  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his 

poor  ejres. 
Which  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee :  ^n 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be 

brib'd 
To  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  yon. 
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El,  Thou  monstroiis  flluiderer  of  hearen  and 
earth{ 

Const,  Thou  monstroiu  injurer  of   hearen 
and  earth, 
Gall  not  me  ilanderer  1  Thou  and  thine  nsnrp 
llie  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights  m 

Of  this  oppressed  boy.   This  is  thy  eldest  son*s 

son, 
Infortonate  in  nothing  but  in  thee.^ 
Thy  sins  are  yisited  in  this  poor  child  ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him,  ue 

Being  bnt  the  second  generation 
Remored  from  thy  sin-oonoeiTing  womb. 

K,  John,  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  haye  bnt  this  to  say, 

Hiat  he  is  not  only  plsgned  for  her  sin, 
Bnt  God  hath  maae  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagued  for  her  im 

And  with  her  plague ;  her  sin  his  injury. 
Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 
All  punishM  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
Ana  all  for  her.  A  plague  upon  her  !  uo 

JEl.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const,   Ay,  who  doubts   that?    A  will!  a 
wicked  will ; 
A  woman^s  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will ! 

K,  Phi,  Peace,  ladyl    pause,  or  be  more 
temperate.  im 

It  lQ  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers.  Let  us  hear  them  speak 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's,  mo 

Trumpet  sounds.   Enter  a  OmzBK  upon  the 
wnUa  [attended], 

Cit,  Who  is  it  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the 

walls? 
K,  Phi,  'T  is  France,  for  England. 
K,  John,  England,  for  itself. 

You   men  of   Angiers,  and  my   loving   sub- 

K,  Phi,  You  loving  men  of   Angiers,  Ar- 
thur's subiects, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle — 
K,  John,  For  our  advantage ;  therefore  hear 
us  first.  Me 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement. 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath,  no 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indigrnation  'gainst  your  walls. 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French     m 
Confronts  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates  ; 
And  bnt  for  our  approach  those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made  «• 
For  bloody  i>ower  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
Bnt  on  the  sight  of  us  your  lawful  king. 
Who  painfulty  with  much  expedient  march 
EUve   brought  a   countercheck   before  your 
gates, 


To  save   unscratoh'd   your  eity's  tfansf m' 

cheeks,  « 

Behi^  the  Frenoh  amas'd  vouchsafe  spoil. 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  &% 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walk, 
They  shoot  but  oaun  words  folded  up  is  asob, 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  can ;       " 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  dtiuoi. 
And  let  us  in,  your  kin^,  whose  labour'dipnti. 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walk 
K,  Phi,  When  I  have  said,  make  Manm> 

us  both.  * 

Lo,  in  this  ri^t  hand,  whoae  protectiQO 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantageast, 
Son  to  the  eMer  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him  and  all  that  he  eajm.    * 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike   march   these  greens  befeitjie 

town. 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  ]ro«i 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  sesl 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child  * 

Religiously  provokes.  Be  pleased  theo 
To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe 
To  nim  that  owea  it,  namely  tlua  yomtf  pnw. 
And  then  our  arms*  like  to  a  mimled  Mtr, 
Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  off eaoeseal'dnp;   « 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  Iwiav*; 
And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retirs, 
With  unhaok'd  swords  and  hehneti  aO «» 

bruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  acain    * 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  agaiivt  y(M 

town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  fi*  * 

peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  ronndnre  of  your  old-las'd  salk^ 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengen  ol  var.^  * 
Though  all  these  English  and  their  SsafSat 
Were  narbour'd  in  their  rude  eiroumfsnaA. 
Then  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  ns  IcttL 
In  that  behsJf  which  we  have  chaOenf'd  H? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  onr  rags        * 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  poaseasion  r 
Cit,  In  brief ,  we  are  the  King  of  BbsImI) 

subjects. 
For  him.  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  tovt  1 
K,  John,  Acknowledge  then  the  Kii;.  ui 

let  me  in. 
Cit,  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  thsi  pr^ 

theEong,  ' 

To  him  will  we  prove  loyal.  Till  that  tin* 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  ug^at^  ^ 

world. 
K,  John,  Doth  not  the  orown  (tf  E^v^ 

prove  the  Kin^? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bnng  you  witneases.       ^ 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  Eb(M 

breed,  —  "j 

Bast,  Bastards,  and  else. 
K,John,  To  verify  our  title  with  their  Ut« 
K,  Phi.  As  many  and  as  weU-bon  Uoodvt 

those  — 
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Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

£.  PkL  Stand  m  his  face  to  oontradiot  his 


Cit,  Till  70a  oompoiuid  whose  right  is  wor- 
thiest, 
¥•  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  for  both. 
£.  John,  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all 

thosesonls 
rhat  to  their  ererlastin^  residence, 
^ore  the  dew  of  eremii^  fall,  shall  fleet     a* 
A  dreadfol  trial  of  oar  kingdom's  king  1 
K.  Phi,  Amen,  amen  I  Mount,  ohevaliers ! 

To  arms  I 
Ba$L  Saint  Qeorge,  that  swinged  the  dragon, 
and  e'er  since 
ati  on  his  honeback  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Ceseh  as  some  f  enee  1  [To  Auat.]  Sirrah,  were 
I  at  home,  «• 

U  year  den,  sinah,  with  your  lioness,  ^ 
.  voold  set  an  oz-head  to  yoor  lion's  hide, 
Ind  make  a  monster  of  you. 
AusL  Peace  I  no  more. 

BtuL  O,  tremble,  for   yon   hear  the  lion 

roar. 
K,  John,  Up  higher  to   the   plain,    where 
we'll  set  forth  m 

in  best  appointment  aU  onr  regiments. 
BatL  Speed  then,  to  take  adrantage  of  the 

^  K,  Pki,  It  shall  be  so ;  and  at  the  other  hill 

Command  Uie  rest  to  stand.  (3od   and   our 

right  1  [Exeunt, 

9<re  ^Ur  excwrnons,  enter  the  Hbrald  of 
ntANOB,  with  trumpetSy  to  the  gates, 

F.  Her,  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gatee,  «» 

ud  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
^ko  Vy  the  hsnd  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
llnch  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
ffhoa^  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground. 
laoy  a  widow's  husband  gTovelling  lies,        m 
/olaly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth ; 
Ud  Tietorr,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Jam  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
wbo  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  displayed, 
To  «iiter  conquerors  and  to  proclaim  n« 

bthur  of  Bretagne  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  Ekolish  Hebajld,  loith  trumpet, 

E,  Her,  Reioice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring 

your  bells, 
Cat  John,  TOUT  king  and  England's,  doth  ap- 

proAcn, 
Wmaoder  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
^nir  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silrer- 

brifl^t,  ns 

iHher  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 
rWre  stock  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 
rbnk  is  removea  by  a  staff  of  France. 
hx  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
^  did  dii^^y  them  when  we  first  march'd 

forth;  "0 

iad.  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
>n  amty  fSnglish,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
^'d  in  the  oying  slaujirhter  of  their  foes. 
>pen  your  gates  and  give  the  victors  way. 


Cit,  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 
behold,  MB 

From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 

Of  both  your  armies,  whose  equalitr 

Bt  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood  and  blows  hare  an- 
swer'd  blows ; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power 
confronted  power.  mo 

Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  must  prore  greatest.  While  they  weigh  so 


We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

R&^nter  the  tioo  Enios,  with  their  powers,  at  sev- 
eral doors. 

K.  John,  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood 

to  cast  away  ? 
Sar,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ?    sm 
Wnose  passa^,  rex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leare  his  native  channel  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  mrogress  to  the  ocean.  m» 

K.  Phi,  En^and,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one 

drop  of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  FVance ; 
Bather,  lost  more.  And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks. 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  jnst>bome  arms. 
We  'U  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms 

we  bear,  sm 

Or  add  a  royal  namber  to  the  dead, 
Gracing  the  scroll  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 
Bast.  Ha,   majesty!   how  high   thy  glory 

towers,  8M 

When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  I 
O,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with 

steel; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts^  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings.  mi 

Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amased  thus  ? 
Cry,  havoc  1  kings.  Back  to  the  stained  field, 
Ton  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  sjiirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace.  Till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 

death!  mo 

K,  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet 

admit? 
K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England,  who  *s 

your  king  ? 
Cit,  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know 

the  King. 
K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up 

his  rieht. 
K,  John,  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy , 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here,  m« 

Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

Cit,  A^  greater  power  than  we  denies  idl  this ; 
And  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 
Kings  of  our  fear,  until  our  fears,  resolved,    sn 
Be  by  some  certain  king  pnrg'd  and  depos'd. 
Bast.  By  heaven,  these  seroyles  of  Angiers 

flout  jTou,  kings. 
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And  stand  seourelT  on  their  battlements 

As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  snipe  and  point »» 

At  yonr  indnstrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 

Your  royfd  presences  be  ml'd  by  me : 

Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem,  ^ 

Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 

Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town.  »> 

Bv  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 

Tneir  battering^  cannon  charged  to  the  mouthsu 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 
I  *d  plav  mcessantly  upon  these  jades,  •» 

Even  till  unf  enced  desolation 
Leaye  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  imited  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  noint  to  point ;  aoo 
Then,  in  a  moment,  Fortune  snail  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happv  minion, 
To  wh<Hn  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mi^nty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  pohcy  ?  sm 

K,  John,  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above 
our  heads. 
I  like  it  well,  franoe,  shall  we  knit  our  powers 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then  after  fi^ht  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ?       ««> 

B<ut,  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls ; 
And  when  that  we  have  daahM  them  to  the 
ground.  *» 

Why  ^en  deiy  each  other,  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 

K.  Phi,  Let  it  be  so.  Say,  where  will  you 
assault? 

K.  John,  We  from  the  west  will  send  de- 
struction 
Into  this  city's  bosom.  «io 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K,  Phi,  Our  thunder  from  the  south 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

B<i8t.  O  prudent  discipline!  From  north  to 
south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth. 
I  'U  stir  them  to  it.  Come,  away,  away  I         «» 

Cit,  Hear  us,  great  kings  I  Vouchsafe  a  while 
to  stay, 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace  and   fair-facM 

league. 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound, 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field.  iM 

Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K,  John,  Speak  on  with  favour ;  we  are  bent 
to  hear. 

Cit,  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Lady 
Blanch, 
Is  niece^  to  England.  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid.  *» 
If  lusty  Love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  Love'should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 


If  Love  ambitions  soo^t  a  maitoh  of  bird.  ■ 
Whose  veins  bound  n^er  blood  than  Lwir 

Blanch? 
Such  as  she  i&.  in  beauty,  viitne,  biitk 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  evet7  way  oompMi; 
If  not  complete  oi ,  s^y  he  is  not  she ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  namt  vaiL  ■• 
If  want  it  be  not  that  she  is  not  he. 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  snoh  as  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  ezodkooe. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him.      •• 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  jiu, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  tft; 
And  two  snoh  shores  to  two  such  streamp  oair 

one. 
Two   sucn   controlling  bounds  AmSI  jm  k 

kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  then.    ^ 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  ess 
To  our  fast-dosed  gates ;  f or  at  this  matek. 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  cofov. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  flin^  wtdeflfn. 
And    give   yon    entrance;    but   withoot  tb 

match,  « 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  ao  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocb 
More  free  from  motion,  no,  not  DeaUi  hiacH 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  tins  city. 

Bast,  Here 's  a  stay      » 

That  shakes  the  lotten  carcass  of  old  Utt^ 
Out  of  his  rags !  Here 's  a  large  mouth,  aA«i 
That  spits  forth  death  and  monntaua,  m^ 

and  seas. 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lus^  blood  f 
He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  aiid  smoke,  a' 

bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongii«\ 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd ;  not  a  word  of  liii 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  FraiMM. 
Zounds!  I  was  never  so  betbumnM  with  v«^ 
Since  I  first  callM  my  brother's  lather  dad. 
El,  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  mskr  w 

match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  laige  enoiicii: 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie      * 
Thy  now  unsur*d  assurance  to  the  oraWD. 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sua  to  rif» 
The  bloom  thatpromiseth  a  mighty  fruit 
I  see  a  yielding  m  the  looks  of  France ;      ^ 
Mark,  now  they  whisper.  Urge  tiisn  vu 

their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition, 
Lest  zeaXj  now  melted  by  the  windy  hraad 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorsei. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 
Cit.  Why  answer   not   the   douUe  v&^ 

ties  J 

This  friendly  trea^  of  our  threatened  ti>»i> 
K.Phi,  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  M 

f orwaj^d  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city.  What  say  you  f 
K.  John,  If   that  the   Dauphin  thctt,  tl 

princely  son, 
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bn  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  ''*  I  love,'*    «w 
fcr  dowry  shall  wejcrh  equal  with  a  queen  j 
!br  Anjon  and  fair  Tonraine.  Maine,  Poiotiers, 
IJid  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea, 
Inept  this  city  now  by  us  beraegM, 
Ibd  liable  to  our  orown  and  di^ty.  «m 

fcall  eild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  ner  rioh 
h  titlee,  honours,  and  promotions, 
U  she  in  beautr,  education,  blood, 
folds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 
K.  Phi,  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  Look  in 
the  lady's  face.  «• 

Lew,  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
i  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
rhe  shadow  of  myself  formM  in  her  eye ; 
^hich,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
becomes    a    sun    and    makes    your   son    a 
shadow.  MO 

[  do  protest  I  never  lovM  myself 
nn  now  infixed  I  beheld  mvself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[WUapers  with  Blanch, 

Bnst.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  ! 

Hang'd   in   the   frowning  wrinkle   of   her 

brow  I  M§ 

And  quartered  in  her  heart !  he  doth  espy 

Himself  lovers  traitor.  This  is  pity  now, 

That,  hang*d  and  drawn  and  quartered,  there 

should  be 
In  gach  a  love  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 
Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is 
mine.  no 

If  he  see  au^ht  in  you  that  makes  him  like^ 
That  auythmg  he  sees,  which  moves  his  likmg, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  wiU,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  win  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love.  n* 

Farther  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this,  that  nothuifl:  do  I  see  in  yon, 
Hough  churlish  thougnts  themselves  should  be 

your  jjadge. 
That  loan  nna  should  merit  any  hate.  sm 

K.John,  What  sa^  these  young  ones?  What 

say  you,  my  niece  ? 
Blan^.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to 
do 
What  von  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 
JT.  John,  Speak  then.  Prince  Dauphin.   Can 

you  love  this  lady  ? 
Lew,  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from 
love;  «» 

For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeigniedly. 
K.  John,  Then  do  I  give  Volqaessen,  Tou- 
raine,  Maine, 
P<nctiers,  and  Anjon,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Fnll  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin,  mo 
Philip  of  Prance,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 
K,  Phi,  It  likes   us  well.    Young  princes, 

close  your  hands. 
Au$t,  And    your   lips   too;  for   I  am  well 
asBor'd 
That  I  did  00  when  I  was  first  assur'd.  ms 

K,  Phi,  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your 
ffates. 


Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  Chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  mamage  shall  be  solemniz'd. 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ?        mo 
I  know  she  is  not,  for  this  match  made  up 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son?    Tell  me,  who 
knows.  ^ 
Lew,  She   is   sad  and   passionate   at   your 

Highness'  tent. 
K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league  that 
we  have  made  m« 

Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came, 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tnm'd  another 

way, 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K,  John,  We  will  heal  up  all ;   uo 

For  we  '11  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bre- 

tagne 
And  Elarl  of  Richmond ;   and  this  rich  fair 

town 
We  make  him  lord  of.  Call  the  Lady  Con- 
stance; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solenmity.  I  trust  we  shaU^  »• 

If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  naste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  pomp.         mo 
\Exeunt  [all  but  the  Bastard]. 
Bast.  Mad  world  I  mad  kings  !    mad  com- 
position! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  {Mirt ; 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled 

on, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field   mo 
As  God's  own  soldier,  roimd^  in  the  ear 
With  that   same   purpose-changer,    that   sly 

devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith. 
That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men, 
maids,  070 

Who,  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  wora  **  maid,"  cheats  the  poor  maid  of 

that. 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Com- 
modity, 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  — 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well,  >n 

Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground, 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile^rawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  Commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  irom  all  indifferenoy. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent ;  mo 
And  this  same  bias,  this  Commodity, 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aim, 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war  m» 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-oonduded  peace. 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  Commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet ; 
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Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  olntoh  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angrels  would  aalate  my  pakn ;  cm 
Bnt  for  my  hand,  as  nnattempted  yet, 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail 
And  say  there  is  no  sin  bnt  to  be  rich ; 
And  bemg  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be         sm 
To  say  there  is  no  vice  bnt  beggary. 
Since  Kings  break  faith  noon  commodity, 
Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  wul  worship  thee. 

[Exit. 

ACT  [III] 

[Scene  I.   The  French  King^s  pavilion,] 
Enter  Conbtanob,  Abthur,  and  Saxjsbuby. 

Contt.  Gone  to  be  married  I  €bne  to  swear  a 

peace! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  1   Gone  to  be 

friends! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those 

provinces? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard. 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o*er  thy  tale  again.  e 

It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say  H  is  so. 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 
Is  bnt  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man. 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man  ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  lo 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears. 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  f uU  of 

fears, 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears, 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears ;  u 

And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but 

jest. 
With  my  vexM  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ?         «o 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of 

thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o*er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  Uiese  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale,     » 
Bnt  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 
8al,   As  true  as  I  believe  you  think  them 

false 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 
Const,  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this 

sorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die,  m 
And  let  belief  and  Uf  e  encounter  so 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  tall  and  die. 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O  boy,  then  where  art 

thou? 
France  friend  with  England,  what  becomes 

of  me  ?  aB 

Fellow,  be  gone  I  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight. 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 
Sal,  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady, 

done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 


Contt,  Which  harm  within  HmK  so  bet- 


As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  neak  of  it 
Arih,  I  do  beseech  you.  man  am,  be  eooteBt 
Conai,  If  Uiou  that  bid'st  me  be  cobimi 

wert  gnm. 
Uglv,  and  dand^rous  to  thy  mother's  wonb, 
Full  of  unpleaaing  blots  and  sightlass  stuai.  « 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigioBi, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  Qye^offeo^ 

marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  oontcot ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  th«e«  no,  nor  tkn 
Become  thy  fpteaX  birth  nor  deserve  a  erovs. « 
But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birtii,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  p**^ 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  HHesboMt 
And  with  the  half -blown  rose.  But  Fortaiifr.  <  \ 
She   is   corrupted,   ehang'd,   and   won  bm 

thee ;  « 

She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  oaole  Job. 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  phi^^d  <* 

France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sorereigikty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  thein. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune  and  King  Jobs.  * 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  Jobs ! 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  Fnuaee  fonvon? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  spet  thee  gow 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  aloBt 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal,  ^  Pardon  me,  msdaB. 

I  may  not  go  without  3rou  to  the  kines.         * 

Const,  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt ;  i  wiU  Mt 

pro  with  thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  Grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  ttoop- 
To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief       <* 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  mv  gric^  's  so  gnst 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  ctfCb 
Can  hold  it  up.  Here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  oome  bow  to  it 
[Seats  keruifon  ths  gromd^ 

Enter  EiNo  JoEor,  Kino  Phiup,  Lewis. 
BiANOH,  Eleanor,  the  Bastabd,  Ax> 
TRiA  [ana  Attendants], 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter  ;  and  thi* 
blessed  dav  * 

Ever  in  France  snail  be  kept  f estivaL 
To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemiat. 
Turning  with  splendour  of  his  jyredons  «T» 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  ghttering  gwd.   * 
The  yearly  course  that  brines  this  day  aboat 
Shall  never  see  it  bnt  a  holiday. 

Const,  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  d«7 ! 

What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  What  h«tb  it 

done. 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set  * 

Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar  ? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week* 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjorv. 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  stall,  let  wives  wiui  dnH 
Pray  that   their  burdens  may  not  fidi  tbi* 

day,  - 
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isst  that  their  hopes  prodigioiisly  be  croos'd ; 
tot  on  thk  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
To  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made. 
*his  da^.  all  things  begun  oome  to  ill  end, 
r«»,  ^tn  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  I  m 
K,  PAi.  By  hearen,  lady,  you  shall  haye  no 

canse 
I'o  eiirse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
lave  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  mv  majestv  ? 
Q<mA,  Yon  haye  begoil'd  me  with  a  oonn- 

terfeit 
Uiembling   majesty,    which,    being   tonchM 
and  tried,  100 

VoTesTalneless.  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  I 
fott  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
{at  now  in  anns  yon  strengthen  it  with  toots. 
lie  papplinpr  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
I  ooU  in  amity  and  painted  peace,  im 

ind  oar  oppression  hath  maae  up  this  league. 
Lnn,  arm,  jrou  heavens,  against  these  per- 

jnrM  lungs  I 
I  widow  cries ;  be  husband  to  me.  heavens  1 
M.  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Vt^ar  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset,  110 
«t  armed  disconl  'twixt  these  perjured  kings  I 
lear  me,  O,  hear  me  I 

Auti,  Lady  Constance^  peace  I 

Cosil.   War  I  war  I  no  peace  1  Peace  is  to  me 

a  war. 
)  Lymages  I  O  Austria  I  thou  dost  shame 
rhat  bloody  spoil.  Thou  slave,  thou  wretch, 
thou  coward !  lu 

rhoa  Httle  valiant,  great  in  villainy  I 
niou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I 
Eboo  Fortune's  ohiunpion  that  cbst  never  fight 
^Dt  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teaeh  thee  safety  I  thou  art  periur'd  too,  m 
Udsooth'st  up  greatness.  What  a  fool  art  thou, 
I  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear      , 
Jpon  my  party  t  Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
ust  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side,      | 
Wn  sworn  my  soldier,  bidding  me  depend    u« 
7poB  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength,    ' 
iiid  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
%on  wear  a  lion's  hide  I  Doff  it  tor  shame, 
kfid  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant  Umbs. 
Autt*   O.  that  a  man   should   speak    those 
woros  to  me  1  uo 

Bati,  And  hang  a  calTs-skin  on  those  recre- 
ant limbs. 
AmMt,  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy 

life. 
Btf«t.   And  hang  a  calTs-skin  on  those  recre- 
ant limbs. 
K,  John,  We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget 
thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K,  Phi,  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the 
Pope.  ^  iM 

Pond,   Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  hea- 
ven I  ^ 
'o  thee.  Ring  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
Paadulph^  dF  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
lad  from  Fope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
b  ia  his  name  religiously  demand  140 

Hiy  thou  agaiost  the  Church,  our  holy  mother, 


So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and  force  perforce 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  foresaid  Holy  Father's  name,       i«s 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  iJiee. 
Jr.  John,  What  earthy  name  to  interroga- 
tories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not.  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous,  im 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale;  and  irom  the  mouth  of 

England 
Add  thus  much  more,  that  no  Italian  priest 
ShaU  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we^nder  Heaven,  are  supreme  head,  lu 
So  under  Him  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 


So  tell  the  Pope,  all  reverence  set  apart 

To  him  and  his  usurp'd  authority.  — 

K,  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  yon  blaspheme 
in  this. 

K,  John.  Though  yon  and  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust,     i« 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man 
Who  in  that  sate  sells  pardon  from  himself. 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest  so  grossly  led 
1*1118  lUKgling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish. 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose  i^ 

Against  the  Pope  and  count  nis  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I 
have. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd  and  excommunicate ; 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic :  m 

And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  oe  call'd. 
Canonized  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const,  O,  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while  I 
Gk>od  father  Cardinal,  cry  thou  amen  m 

To  my  keen  curses ;  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him 
right. 

Pand,  There 's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for 
my  curse. 

Const,  And  for  mine  too.  When  law  can  do 
no  right,  UB 

Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here. 
For  he  that  holds  ms  kingdom  holds  the  law ; 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ?  iw 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  Uie  hand  of  that  arch-heretic : 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  nis  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

El.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  Do  not  let 
go  thy  hand.  w 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France 
repent. 
And  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  souL 
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AusL  Kine  Philip,  listen  to  the  Cardinal. 
Bast,  And  hangr  a  calf 's-skiu  on  his  recreant 

limbs. 
Aust,  Well,  mffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs,  MO 

Because  — 
Bast.      Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 
K.  John,  Philip,  what  say^st  thou  to  tne  Car- 
dinal? 
Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  Car- 
dinal? 
Lew.  Bethink  you,  father  ;  for  the  difference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heayy  curse  from  Rome,       ms 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend. 
Forego  the  easier. 
B^nch.  That  *8  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.    O    Lewis,    stand   fasti    The  devil 
tempts  thee  here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 
Blanch.  The  Lady  Constance  speaks  not  from 
her  faith,  «io 

But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  mj  need, 

Which  only  lives  but  b^  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  mf  er  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need. 
O  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts 
up ;  «u 

Keep  my  need  upland  faith  is  trodden  down  I 
K,  John,  The  King  is  mov'd,  and  answers 

not  to  this. 
Const.  O,  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer 

weUr 
Aust.   Do  so,  King  Philip ;  hang  no  more  in 

doubt. 
Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf  ^s-skin,  most 
sweet  lout.  no 

K,  Phi.  I  am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what 

tosav. 
Pand,  What  canst  thou  say  but  will  perplex 
thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  cursM  ? 
K,  Phi,  Good  reverend  father,  make  my 
person  yours. 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself,  txe 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  leajgue,  coupled  and  linked  together 
With  all  relieious  strength  of  sacred  vows. 
The   latest   breath  that   gave    the  sound  of 
words  «so 

Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love 
Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace,  «« 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear M  and  over- 

stain'd 
With    slaughter's  pencil,    where  revenge  did 

paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purgM  of  blood, 
So  newly  join 'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both,       «♦« 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
PUy  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  So  jest  with 

heaven. 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 


As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm. 
Unswear  faith  sworn,  and  on  the  marnsg»>M 
Of  smiling  Peace  to  march  a  bloody  host,     « 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  Sincerity  ?  O,  holy  air. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  oe  so ! 
Out  of  your  grace  devise,  ordain,  impose      «• 
Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  Uhi 
To  do  your  pleasure  and  continne  friend 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  ordB)«& 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  £ns^and*s  love. 
Therefore  to  arms  I  Be  champion  of  om  Omci 
Or  let  the  Church,  our  mother,  breath  br 

curse,  ^  ■-* 

A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,    thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  tk 

tonsiie, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  ti^er  safer  by  the  toothy  * 

Than  keep  m  peace  that  hand  whjch  thov  <^ 

hold. 
K,  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  b? 

faith. 
Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemr  ^ 

faith; 
And  like  a  civil  war  set'st  oath  to  oath, 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.  O,  let  thy  rw 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  neaTtia  ytt- 

form'd,  » 

That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  Church ! 
What  smoe  thou  swor'st  is  sworn  r — ^— *  **" 


self 

And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself. 
For  that  which  tnou  hast  sworn  to  do  smm  '* 
Is  most  amiss  when  it  is  tmlv  done, 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing^  tends  to  ill 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  dobi^  it. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  agam  ;  thou^  indU«et, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  mb^ 

fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-ban' d. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion,  ** 

By  what  thou  swear'st  against  Uie  thiag  iktA 

swear'st. 
And  makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  tnnb 
Against  an  oath.  The  truth  thou  art  uanrv 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  fotswon ; 
Else  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear !  » 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  f  orswon ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thoa  dos^ 

swear. 
Therefore  thy  later  vows  against  thy  fiiet 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself ; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  makt  » 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  psrt* 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions ; 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  oomc  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  tnem.  But  if  not,  th«iika»« 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee  "^ 

So  heavv  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  oft. 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  welfbt. 
Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  I 
Bast.  Win  't  OMi  He  I 

Will  not  a  calf  *»«kin  stop  that  mouth  of  tfain^ ' 
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Lew,  Father,  to  armB ! 
Blanch,  Upon  thy  weddingKUy  ? 

Uainst  the  hlood  that  tnou  hast  married  ?   aot 
Vbat,  ahall  oar  feast  be  kept  with  shiaghtered 

men? 
hall  braying    trumpets    and    load    churlish 

drams, 
JUmonrs  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
)  hmhaDd,  hear  me  I  Ay,  alaok.  how  new    aot 
t  husband  in  mj  month  I  Even  for  that  name, 
Vliich  till  this  time  my  tongne  did  ne^er  pro- 


'pon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Lgsinst  n&ine  uncle. 

C<nut,  O,  upon  my  knee, 

Cade  hard  with  kneeling,  1  do  pray  to  thee,  uo 
Ilea  virtuons  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
forethought  by  Hearen  I 
^^incA.   Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.  What 

motive  may 
(e  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 
dmit.    That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 

upholds,  su 

lis   honour.  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,   thine 

h<monr! 
Lew,    I  muse  your  Majesty  doth  seem  so 

cold, 
Hien  snoh  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 
Pond.  I  will  denounce  a  oune  upon  his  head. 
K.  Phi,  Thou  shalt  not  need.  England,  I 

will  fall  &om  thee.  ase 

Const,  O  fair  return  of  banished  majesty  I 
El.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 
K,  John,  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour 

within  this  hour. 
Bati,  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald 

sexton  Time, 
I  it  as  he  will?  Well  then,  France  shall  me. 
Blamch.  The  sun  *s  o'ercast  with  blood ;  fair 

day,  adieu  I  m 

rhich  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
am  with  both  ;  each  army  haih  a  hand  ; 
ad  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
1k«v  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me.         no 
[osDand,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win  ; 
Dole,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst 

lose; 
ither,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine  ; 
randam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive. 
Ikoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose :         ua 
Mored  loss  before  the  match  be  play*a. 
Lew,    Lady,  with  me,  with  me  thy  fortune 

lies. 
Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there 

my  life  diee.^ 
K,  John,    Cousin,   go  draw  our  puissance 

together.  [Exit  Bastard,] 

ranee,  I  am  bum'd  ud  with  inflaming  wrath, 
rage  whose  heat  hatn  this  condition,  mi 

hat  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
h«  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France. 
K,  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and 

thou  shalt  turn 
»  ashesi  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 
»ik  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardv.  n» 

K.  John,  No  more  than  he  that  threats.    To 

arms  let 's  hie  I     •  [Exe^int, 


Scene  EL  [The.  same.  Plains  near  Angiers.] 

Alarums^  excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard,  with 
Austrid*s  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  won- 
drous hot. 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky 

And  pours  down  mischief.  Austria^s  head  lie 
there, 

Enter  Kisq  Jokn,  Abthur,  and  Hubsbt. 

While  Philip  breathes. 

K,  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy.  Philip, 
make  up.  • 

My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta^en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  ^   ^    My  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  Highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not. 
But  on,  my  liege :  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  laoour  to  an  happy  end.  » 

[Exeunt, 

[SosKEin.   The  same.] 

Alarums,  excursions^  retreat,  J^n/er  Kino  John, 
EiiEANOR,  Arthub,  the  Bastard,  Hubert, 
aru/ Lords. 

K.  J<^n.  [To  Eleanor,}   So  shall  it  be ;  your 
Qrace  shall  stav  behind 
So  strongly  guarded.    [To  Arthur.]     Cousin, 

look  not  sad. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  unde  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 
Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 
grief  I  « 

K.  John.   [To  the  Bastard.]  Cousin,  away  for 
England  I  haste  before  ; 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  Uiou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty.  The  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hun^^ry  now  be  f  ea  upon.  to 

Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 
Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive 
me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  Highness.  Grandam,  I  will  pray, 
If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,  is 

For  your  fair  safety  ;  so,  I  kiss  your  hand. 
El.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

[Exit  Bastard.] 
El.    Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a 

word. 
K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much !  Within  tlus  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor,  n 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love ; 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  aearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.   I  had  a  thing  to  say,         zs 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 
Huh.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  Majesty. 
K.  John,  Good  friend,  thou  mist  no  cause  to 
say  so  yet,  »• 
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Bnt  thou  Bhalt  hare ;  and  creep  tune  ne^er  so 

slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say,  bnt  let  it  go. 
The  snn  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,      » 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  ffawds 
To  giro  me  audience.  If  the  mionight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night, — 
If   this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we 
stand,  «o 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs. 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood  and  made  it  neavr',  thick. 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  yeins, 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men^s  eyes 
And  stoain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment,     m 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes, 
Or  if  that  thou  oouldst  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,  m 

Without   eyes,  ears,  and   harmful   sound  of 

words; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But,  ah,  I  will  not  I  yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lor'st  me 
well.  M 

Hub.    So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  under- 
take, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst  ? 

Qood  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.  I^U  tell  thee  what,  my 
friend,  oo 

He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I  Ml  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  Majesty. 

K.  John.  Death.  «■ 

H^.  My  lord? 

K.  John,  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.  Hubert,  I  love  thee. 
Well,  I  *11  not  say  what  I  intena  for  thee. 
Remember.  Madam,  fare  you  well. 
I  '11  send  those  powers  o]er  to  your  Majesty.    » 

El.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  I 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.  On  toward  Calais,  ho  I 

[Exeunt. 

Scene    [IV.     The   tame.    The  French   king's 
tent.] 

Enter  Kino  Phiup,  Lewis,  Paxdulph,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.    So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the 
flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 


Pand.  Courage  and  comfort  1   all  shaQ  jfi 

go  welL 
K,  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  hxn 
runsoill?  i 

Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Anglers  lest  f 
Arthur  ta*en  prisoner?    Divers  dear  tatsiii 

slain? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
Overbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 
Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  bsit 
fied.  - 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  diqpas'd, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fieree  a  caoae, 
Doth  want  example.  Who  hath  read  or  hssrj 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 
K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  Englaad  h^ 
this  praise,  * 

So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constakck. 

Look,  who  comes  here  I  a  grave  unto  a  aoi! , 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  «2l 
In  the  vile  prison  of  aflOictea  breath. 
I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me.  > 

Const.  Lo,  now  I  now  see  the  iwue  of  yi« 
peace. 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady  I  oomiorL  {«•' 
tie  Constance  t 

Const.  'Soj  I  defv  all  counsel,  all  redrcak 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  ndxm. 
Death,  death.   O  amiable  lovely  death  I       * 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  1  sound  rotteuMsi! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  luting  nigbt 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones 
And  put  my  eyebiuls  in  thy  vaol^  brovi      4 
And  ring  these   fingers  with   tny  housKkiU 

worms 
And  stop  this  ^p  of  breath  with  fnbanife  ^ 
And  be  a  camon  monster  Uke  thvseH. 
Come,  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  tboafluil'^ 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife.  Misery's  hirt.     * 
O,  come  to  me  I 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peaee  I 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having-  hnatk  t^ 
cry. 
O,  that  mv  tongue  were  in    the    thvad<r*| 

mouth  I 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  ^ntH  \ 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy        * 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady^s  feeble  voiee, 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  tni  ^ 
sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  beHe  mtm; 
I  am  not  mad.  This  hair  1  tear  is  mine ;     .  * 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Oeoffr^^if  »*j 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  ia  lout. 
I  am  not  mad ;  I  would  to  heaven  I  w«fv ! 
For  then,  't  is  like  I  should  forget  myaetf. 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget  1 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  Uiou  shalt  be  oanonix'd^  Cardina) ; 
For  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grirf. 
My  reasonable  part  produoee  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliverM  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kiU  or  hang  mysaU. 
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f  I  -were  mad,  I  shoold  foreet  my  son, 

)r  madly  think  a  babe  of  cloutB  were  he. 

,  am  not  mad  ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 

rhe  different  plague  of  each  calamity.  oo 

JT.  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses.  O,  what  love 

I  note 
B  the  fair  multitade  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Vliere  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Sren  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wirj  friends 
)o  ghxe  themselves  in  sociable  nief ,  « 

jke  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
idekini^  toeether  in  calamity. 

Const.   Td  Enghmd,  if  you  wilL 

K.  PAi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.    Yes,  that  I  wiU ;  and  wnerefore  will 
I  do  it  ? 

tore  them  from  their  bonds  and  cried  aloud,  ip 
'  0  that  these  hands  oould  so  redeem  my  son 
is  they  have  griven  these  hairs  their  liberty  I  " 
\\tt  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
Lad  win  agrain  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
(eoanse  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner.  » 

Lnd,  father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  sav 
lut  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven, 
f  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  m^  bov  again ; 
'or  since  the    birth  of  Cam,  the  first  male 

child, 
*o  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,  m 

*bere  waa  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
tnt  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
Lnd  chaae  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
kod  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
M  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague^s  fit,  u 

Lod  so  he  *U  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
Rien  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  oi  heaven 
ahall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
[Mt  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.   Tou  hola  too  heinous  a  respect  of 
grief.  «> 

Const.  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 
child. 

Const,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 

child, 
460  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
^ti  OB  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words,    m 
trmembere  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
tuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  witn  his  form  ; 
lien,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief  ? 
Vre  you  well !  Had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
eoald  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.         too 

wiD  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
Hiea  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
>  Lard  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  mv  fair  son ! 
[y  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
Vy  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure !    »o» 

[Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  'U  follow 
her.  [Exit. 

Lem.  There 's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 

me  joy. 
ife  10  aa  teoious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
^rxtn^  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsv  man ; 
Lad  bitter  shame  hath  spoiPd  the  sweet  world's 
taste,  uo 

"hat  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 


Pond,  Before  the  curin|r  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil.        lu 
What  have  you  lost  bv  losing  of  this  day  ? 
Lew,  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 
Pand.  If  you  haa  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no;  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most 

good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye.  i^o 
'T  is  strange  to  think  how  much  King  Jfohn  hath 

lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  dearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 
Lew.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 
Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your 

blood.  va 

Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit : 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and  therefore 

mark.  uo 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's 

veins. 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nav.  one  ouiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre  snatch'd  with  an  unrulv  hand         i» 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd ; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must 

fall: 
So  be  it :  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.  im 

Lew.   But  what    shall   I    gain    by    young 

Arthur's  fall? 
Pand.  You.  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blanch 

your  wite, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 
Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 
Pand.  How  sreen  you  are  and  fresh  in  this 

old  world!  i*» 

John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with 

you; 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue. 
This  act  so  evilly  borne  shtul  cool  die  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their  zeal,       uo 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it ; 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event,  lu 

But  thev  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  ana  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 
Lew.  May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 

life.  leo 

But  hold  nimself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 
Pand.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your 

approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him,  im 

And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change, 
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And  pick  gtronfir  matter  of  reyolt  and  wrath 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers*  ends  of  John. 
Methinks  I  see  this  hnrly  all  on  foot : 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you  m 
Than  I  have  nam'dl  The  bastard  Faulcon- 

brid^ 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  Church, 
Offending  charity.  If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  Uiere  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  fdiglish  to  their  side,  m 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.  O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  wiiii  me  to  the  King.   'T  is  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent, 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence.      im 
For  England  go  ;  I  will  whet  on  the  King. 
Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions ; 

let  us  go. 
If  you  say  ay,  the  King  will  not  say  no. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  IV 

ScKKK  I.  [A  room  in  a  castle,] 

Enter  Hubebt  and  Executioners. 

Hub,  Heat  me  these  irons  hot,  and  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras.  When  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth. 
And  bind  the  boy  which  you  shaJl  find  with  me 
Fast  to  the  chair.  Be  heedful.   Hence,  and 
watch.  6 

2,  Exec,  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
Hub,    Uncleanly   scruples  I    fear   not   you. 
Look  to  't.  [Exeunt  Executioners.] 

Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  haye  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be.  You  are  sad.  u 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I. 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night,    u 
Only  for  wantonness.   By  mv  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me.  m 

He  is  afraid  of  me  and  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geoffrev^s  son  ? 
No,  indeed,  is  't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  wonld  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.    [Aside.]  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his 
innocent  prate  w 

He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead  ; 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden  and  dispatch. 

Arth.  Are  yom  sick,  Hubert  ?  You  look  pale 
to-day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you. 
I  warrant  1  love  yen  more  than  you  do  me.     n 


Hub.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  | 
of  my  bosom. 
Read  here,  voung  Arthur.    [Skowinff  a Pf^'. 
[Asiae.]  How  now,  fooluk  nm: 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  DO  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  « 

Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  teaa. 
Can  yon  not  read  it  ?  Is  it  not  Hit  writ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  efat 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  m» 
eyes? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  Andl«^ 

Arth.    Have   you   the  heart?    When  ^u 
head  did  but  ache,  • 

I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brovs. 
The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  mt, 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  jron  /igain ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  h^  yoar  b«it 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  boor,  * 
Still  and  anon  cheerM  up  the  heavy  odm^ 
Saying,  **  What  lack  you  ?  "  and  '*  Whw  he 

your  grief  ?  '* 
Or  "  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  yw" 
Many  a  poor  man^s  son  womd  have  liea  «till  * 
And  ne^er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  701; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prioce. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  V*n 
And  <»11  it  cunning.   Do,  an  if  you  will ; 
If  heaven  be  pleasM  thatyou  must  use  sit  31 
Why  then  you  must.  Will  yon  put  oat  aam 
eyes,  « 

These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  itl 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  oat 

Arth,  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  vtiu 
do  it  I  • 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-4iot« 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  wonld  drink  a* 

tears. 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  m  the  matter  of  mine  innooenoe  ; 
Nay,  after  that^  consume  away  in  rust,         * 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  yon  more  stubborn-hard  than  haav^rf 

iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  oome  to  mv 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  miof  T^ 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  nim,  —  00  tooT* 
but  Hubert^s. 

Hub.  Come  forth.  [Suvtp^ 

[Re-enter  EzECUnoNSRS,  with  a  cord,  irotu,  *■ 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 
Arth.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  mr!  «T 
eyes  are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  9^ 
Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  biin  bur 
here.  '1 

Arth,  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boiitero* 
rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-etiU.  , 
For  heaven  sake.  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bosv*' 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert,  drive  theae  man  i«»}- 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  * 
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will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
iur  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
rhrost  but  these  men  away,  and  1^11  forgire 

you, 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with 

him.  w 

;.  Exec,  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a 

deed.  \ Exeunt  Executioners.] 

Artk.  Alas,    I   then   have   ohid    away   my 

Mend! 
le  h^th  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. 
jiesi  lum  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Hve  life  to  yours. 
Hub,  Gome,  boy,  prepare  yourself,  m 

Artk.   Is  there  no  remedy  r 
Hiib,  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes, 

Artk.   O  heayen,  that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours, 
i  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Iny  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
rhtm  feehng  what  small  things  are  boisterous 
there,  m 

four  rile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 
Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  ?  Go  to,  hold  your 

tongue. 
Artk.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of 
tosses 
Uugt  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes. 
Let   me   not   hold    my  tongue,  let   me  not, 
Hubert ;  i» 

[)r,  Hnbert,  if  you  will,  out  out  my  tongue, 
:k»  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.  O,  spare  mine  eyes, 
rhoogh  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  vou  I 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold 
ind  would  not  harm  me. 
Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy.  100 

Artk.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us^d 
b  imdesery'd  extremes.  See  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  miJioe  in  this  burning  coal^  ^ 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  nis  spirit  out 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head.       tn 
Kttb.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it, 

boy. 
Artk.  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it 
blush 
Ajid  slow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings, 

Hubert. 
Xay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ;  us 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compellM  to  fight, 
^i&atoh  at  his  master  that  aoth  tarre  Him  on. 
AH  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
l>Hny  their  office ;  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses.       ui 
Hub.  Well,  see  to  live;  I  will  not  touch 
thine  eye 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes. 
Tet  am  I  sworn  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out.  its 
Artk.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this 
while 
Too  were  diaguisM. 

Hub.  Peace ;  no  more.  Adieu. 

Y'jttr  ancle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead. 


I  *11  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports ; 
And,  wetty  chila,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure  iso 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  ofitend  thee. 

Artk.  O  heaven !  I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence ;  no  more.  Go  closely  in  with 
me. 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.     [Exeunt. 

ScEKE  n.  [King  Jokn^s  palace.^ 

Enter  Kiiro  John,  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  otker  Lords. 

K.  Jokn.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again 
cro¥m'd. 
And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 
Fern.  This  "once   again,"  but   that   youi- 
Highness  nleas'd. 
Was  once  superfluous.  You  were  crowned  be- 
fore. 
And  that  high  rojraltv  was  ne'er  plucked  off,    s 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-f or  change  or  better  state. 
Sal.  Ther^ore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double 
pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,  i« 

To  gild  refined  jprold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  pertume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  tne  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  m 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be 
done. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told. 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome, 
Beine  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable.  m 

ScU.  In  this  the  antique  and  well  noted  face 
Of  nlain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
Ana,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration,  ss 

Makes   sound    opinion   sick,  and    truth   sus- 
pected 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe. 
Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better 
tiian  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness  ; 
And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault  «> 

Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse, 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 
Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new 
crown'd,  » 

We  breath'd  our  counsel ;  but  it  pleasM  your 

Highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleasM, 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  vour  Highness  will. 
K.  Jokn.  Some  reasons  01  this  double  coro- 
nation 40 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them 

strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong,  when  lesser  is  my 
fear. 
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I  shall  indue  yon  with.  Meantime  hut  ask 
What  you  would  have  reformed  that  is  not 

well. 
And  well  shall  you  perceiTe  how  willingly       48 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 
Pern.  Then  I  —  as  one  that  am  the  tongue 
of  these 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them  m 
Bend  their  best  studies,  —  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of    Arthur;  wnose  re- 
straint 
Doth  moye  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : 
If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  you  hold,     » 
Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  at- 
tend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  moye  you  to  mew 

wp 
Your  tender  kinsman  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  adyantage  of  good  exercise.  «o 

That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  haye  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
That  you  haye  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depend- 
ing, «B 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  haye  his  liberty. 

Enter  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Let   it   be   so ;  I  do  commit  his 
youth 
To  your  direction.  Hubert,  what  news  with 
you  ?  [Taking  him  apart,] 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody 
deed: 
He  showed  nis  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine,     to 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Liyes  in  his  eye  ;  Uiat  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  belieye  't  is  done, 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do.        n 
Sal.    The  colour  of   the  King  doth   come 
and  ^o 
Between  his  pnrj^ose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set. 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 
Pern.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue 
thence  •© 

The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 
K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 
hand. 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  gfiye  h  liying. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead. 
He  tells  ns  Arthur  is  deoeasM  to-night.  » 

Sal.  Indeed  we  f ear'd  his  sickness  was  past 

cure. 
Pern.  Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death 
he  was 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answer^  either  here  or  hence. 
K.  John.  Why  do  you   bend   such   solemn 
brows  on  me  ?  »o 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  Destiny  ? 
Haye  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 


Sal.    It   is   apparent   f  onl  play ;  and  *t  s 
shame 
That  greatness  should  so  eroasly  offer  it. 
So  thnye  it  in  your  game!  and  so,  farewoQ.  " 
Pern.  Stay  yet.  Lord  Salisbury ;  1 11  go  vitk 
thee. 
And  find  tne  inheritance  of  this  poor  chUdf 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  graye. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  dii 

isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold ;  bad  world  tif 
while!  • 

This  must  not  be  thus  borne.    This  will  htnk 

out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long  I  doubt. 

[Ex€unt[LordK^ 
K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation.  Ir«p« 

Enter  a  Msssbngkb. 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood. 
No  certain  life  achiey'd  by  others'  death.     ^ 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast.   Where  is  that  U»ii 
That  I  haye  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  t 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  gtorm ; 
Pour  down  thy  weather.    How  goes  aS  s 

France? 
Mess.  From  France  to  Ekigland.  'Stietsmh 

a  power  » 

For  any  foreign  preparation 
Was  leyied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  thcA ; 
For  when  you  should  be  told  t^ey  do  prwK 
The  tidings  comes  that  they  are  all  amr  <L  • 
K,  John.  O,  where  hath  our  inteUigcoc^  Mb 

drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mothiri 

care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  f^iae*. 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  car 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust ;  the  fivst  of  April  di«d  * 
Your  noble  mother :  and,  as  I  hear,  my  la^ 
The  Lady  CTonstanoe  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before ;   but  this  from  RoDOBr* 

tongue 
I  idly  heard;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not. 
K.John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  ooor 

sion!  » 

O.  make  a  leagrue  with  me.  till  I  haye  plctf'^ 
My  discontented  peers  I  W  hat  I  mother  <)wd ' 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  FmM«- 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powc&  «^ 

France  ^ 

That  thou  for  truth  giy'st  out  are  landed  h«* ' 
Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastabd  and  Petkb  of  Pomfro^ 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  m«  v^l 

With  these  ill  tidings.  —  Now,  what  «»y»  tk 

world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  Do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  foil.     ^ 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  af eard  to  hear  the  w«c*t- 
Then  let  the  worst  unheard  fall  on  yow  b'*^- 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  «• 
amaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
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loft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 

D  any  tongue,  sneak  it  of  what  it  will.  im 

Batt,  How  I  nave  aped  among  the  clergy- 

men« 
he  soma  I  have  ooUeoted  shall  exprees. 
ot  as  I  trayell^d  hither  through  the  land, 
find  the  people  strangely  f  antasied  ; 
o«MW*d  witn  romoors,  full  of  idle  dreams^  i«» 
ot  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear, 
nd  here  *b  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
rom  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I 

found 
^vOi  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels : 
0  whom  he   sung,  in  rude  harah-sonnding 
rhymes,  »•« 

hat,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
our  Highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 
K.    Jwtn.    Thou   idle   dreamer,    wherefore 

didst  thou  so  ? 
Peter.    Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall 

out  so. 
K,  John,   Hubert,  away  with  him  ;  imprison 
him ;  iu 

nd  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereof  he  says 
ihall  yield  up  mv  crown,  let  him  be  luuig'd. 
eliver  him  to  safety,  ana  return, 
or  I  must  use  thee. 

[Ent  Hubert  with  Peter.] 
O  my  gentle  cousin, 
aar'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arrived  ? 
Batt.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths 
are  full  of  it.  tn 

etidea,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
rith  eves  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire, 
nd  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
f  Arthur,  whom  they  say  is  killed  to-night  i» 
D  your  suggestion. 

A.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go 

ltd  tlumst  thyself  into  their  companies, 
have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again. 
ring  tibem  before  me. 

Batt.  I  wiU  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better 
foot  before.  iw 

•  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies 
lien  adverse  foreigners  afiPright  my  towns 
rith  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  ! 
e  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels, 
nd  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again.  i» 
Boet.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me 
speed.  [Exit. 

K.  John.    Spoke   like  a   sprightful   noble 

gentleman. 
o  after  him ;  for  he  perhaps  shall  need 
line  messenc^r  betwixt  me  and  the  i>eers  ; 
nd  be  thou  he. 
Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege. 

[sSt.] 

K.  John,  My  mother  dead !  m 

He-enter  Hubebt. 

Bub.  yij  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen 

to^mght; 
>iir  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
b«  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
K.  John.  Five  moons ! 
Mub.        Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 


Do  prophesv  upon  it  dangerously.  im 

Young  Arthurs  death   is   common   in  their 

mouths; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their 

heads 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's 

wrist.  100 

Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling 

eyes.^ 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool,        i»4 
With  opnen  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 
Told  of  a  manv  thousand  warlike  French 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent,  mo 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 
K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me 

with  these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murd'red  him.  I  had  a  mighty 

cause  M6 

To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill 

him. 
Hub.  No  had,  my  lord  I  Why,  did  you  not 

J>rovoke  me  ? 
oAn.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  at- 
tended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloodv  house  of  life,       no 
And  on  the  winking  of  autnoritv 
To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangeroua    majesty,    when   perchance    it 

frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 
Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I 

did.  *i» 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt 

heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  I  ^ 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Make  deeds  ill  done  !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd,         m 
Quoted,  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  ; 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloodv  viUainy,  tu 

Apt^  liable  to  be  employ'a  in  danger, 
I  taintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king,  ^ 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Hub.   My  lord,  —  no 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head  or 

made  a  pause 
When  I  spake  darklv  what  I  purposed, 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  mv  tale  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me 

break  off.  sas 

And  those  thy  tears  might  have  wrought  fears 

in  me. 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs 
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And  didst  in  signs  again  narley  with  sin  ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And  consequently  thv  rude  hand  to  act  mo 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  braved. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers ; 
Na^,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshlv  land,  ms 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigrns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  *I1  make  a  peace  l^tween  ^our  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive.  This  hand  of  mine    vi 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  ot  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  ent*r^  yet 
The  dreadful  notion  of  a  murderous  thought ; 
And  you  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form,  sm 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 
K,  John,   Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O,  haste  thee 

to  the  peers,  ^    ^  ««o 

Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
-  And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thv  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood  mb 

Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
0.  answer  not,  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient  haste. 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly  ;  run  more  fast. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  HE.  [B^ore  the  castle.] 
Enter  Abthxtb,  on  the  walls. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high,  and  yet  will  I  leap 

down. 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful  and  hurt  me  not  I 
There^s  few  or  none  do  know  me  ;  if  thev  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis  d  me 

ouite. 
I  am  airaid,  and  yet  I  'U  venture  it.  « 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  'U  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away. 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leaps  down.] 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my 

bones!  [Die*,  w 

Enter  Pembroke,  Sausbury,  and  Bioot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Sai4t  £d- 
mundsbury. 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 
Fern.  Who   brought   that  letter  from  the 

Cardinal  ? 
Sal,  The    Count    Melun,   a  noble   lord   of 
France ;  w 

Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 
Big.   To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him 
then. 


Sal.  Or  rather  then  set  forward ;  f^ir  *tirm 
be 
Two   long   days'   jooniey,  koda,  or  crt  *« 
meet. 

Enter  the  Bastabo. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  dists 
pcKr'd  lords  I 
The    Kin^    by   me   requests    yiHir  pc««c».< 
straight. 
Sal.  The  King   hath   dispossesa'd  biiw^ 
of  us. 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  beetaixied  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves    the  print  c^   blood  wh«»V  a 

walks. 
Return  and  tell  him  so.  We  know  the  wonc 
Bast.  Whato'er  you  think,  good  wordi  I 

think,  were  best. 
Sal.   Our  griefs,  and  not  our  mannft*.  » 

son  now. 
Bast.  But   there   is   little   reason  is  jwi 

Therefore  't  were   reason  you  had 
now. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  pritil^c- 
Bast.   'T  is  true,  to  hurt  hia  mastci-,iw as 

else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison.    What  is  h*  b 
here  ?  [Steimg  JitAr. 

Pent,  O  death,  made  proud  with  pan  i 
princely  beautv  I 
The  earth  had  not  a  nole  to  hide  this  de«i 
Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himsell  ksl 
done. 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenue. 
Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd   this  beast;  ^ 
a  grave. 
Found  it  tooprecions-princely  for  a  graTv 
Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  mink  you?  Bx^ 
you  beheld, 
Or  have  you  read  or  heard,  or  could  yos  thial 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  set. 
That  you  do  see  ?  Could  thou^t,  withoot  ^ 

object. 
Form  such  another  ?  This  is  the  veiy  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  ere< 
Of  murder's  arms.  This  is  the  bloodiest  ah«z« 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath  or  staring  n 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remor«t>. 
Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excw'i  ^ 
this; 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  ^uri^. 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sm  of  times  ; 
And  prove  a  deadlv  bloodshed  but  a  ject, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  woric , 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand ! 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  enns. 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert *s  han^ 
The  practice  and  the  purnose  of  the  Kiafr: 
From  whose  obedience  I  torbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
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knd  breathing  to  lus  breathleM  ezoellenoe 
Phe  inoenBe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  yow, 
fever  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
(ever  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Tor  conTenant  with  ease  and  idleness,  n 

!^  I  haye  set  a  glorr  to  this  head, 
tytpTing  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 
rem,  Bia.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy 
woros. 

Enter  Hubsbt. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking 

you. 
Lrthnr   doth   live;  the  King   hath  sent  for 
you.  » 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold  and  blushes  not  at  death. 
L vaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 
Hub    I  am  no  villain. 
6al,  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[Drawing  his  awordJ] 
Bast,  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up 

affain. 
Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's 
skio.  M 

Hub,  ^)tand   back.    Lord   Salisbury,    stand 

back,  I  sav ; 
ty  heaven,  I  tnink  my  sword's  as  sharp  as 

yours, 
would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
for  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence, 
•Mt  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget  m 

^our  worth,  your  greatness  and  nobilitv. 
Big.  Out,  dunghill!    dar'st   thou   brave  a 

nobleman  ? 
Hub.   Not  for  my  Ufe ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
ly  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 
Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 
Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so ; 

r«t  I  am  none.    Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks 
fjdse,  m 

lift  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 
Pern,   Cut  him  to  pieces. 
Bojt.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

8aL   Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 

bridge. 
BasL   Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salis- 
bury. •• 
F  chou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
k  t«ach  ihj  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
H  strike  tnee  dead.  Put  up  thy  sword^  betime; 
^  1  'U  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
liai  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  trom 
hell.                                                             100 
Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Fauloon- 

brid^? 
econd  a  villain  and  a  murderer  ? 
Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 
Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Bub.  ^Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well. 
bunourM  him,  I  lov'd  him,  and  will  weep    to* 
ly  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 
Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his 

W  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
Ind  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
/ike  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency.  ito 

iway  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 


The  undeanlv  savours  of  a  slaughter-house ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big^  Away  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin 
there! 

Pern.  TherOi  tell  the  Konff^e  may  inquire 
us  out.  TExeunt  Lords,  us 

Bast.  Here 's  a  good  world !  Knew  you  of 
this  fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'df  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha !  I  'U  tell  thee  what ;  i*o 

Thou  'rt  damn'd  as  black  --  nay,  nothing  is  so 

black; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Lucifer. 
There  is  not  yet  so  uffly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  tnou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul  — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ;  im 

And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  fiom  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a 

beam 
To  hang  thee  on ;  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thy- 
self, »*> 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
^ough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  if  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought, 
Be  ^ilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath    t» 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. 

I  am  amaz'd.  methinks,  and  lose  mv  way       i«o 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  worid. 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
1»  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left    i«b 
To  tug  and  scamble  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick 'a  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest 
And  snarfeth  in  the  gentle  eyes  oi  peace.        ibo 
Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits. 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast, 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cmcture  can  iu 
Hold  out  this  tempest.  Bear  away  that  child, 
And  follow  me  with  speed.  1 11  to  the  King. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT    [V] 

SoENE  I.  [King  Jokn*s  palace.] 

Enter  Kino  John,  PANDUiiPH,  an<f  Attendants. 

K.  John,    Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your 
hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory.  [Giving  the  croum,] 


Soo 
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Pand.  Take  again 

From  this  m^  hand,  as  holding  of  the  Pope 
Tonr  Boyereifl[n  greatness  and  authority. 

K,  John,   Now  keep  yonr  holy  word.    Go 
meet  the  French,  « 

And  from  his  Holiness  use  all  yonr  power 
To  stop  their  marches  'fore  we  are  mflam'd. 
Oar  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul  lo 

To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  oi  mistemp'red  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time 's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  ministered,      i« 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand,  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tem- 
pest up, 
Upon  yonr  stubborn  usage  of  the  Pope ; 
But  since  you  are  a  genUe  oonyertite,  19 

My  tongue  shall  husn  a^ain  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  yoxa  oath  of  service  to  the  Pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exit, 

K.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?  Did  not  the 
prophet  ^  w 

Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon 
My  crown  I  should  give  off  ?  Even  so  I  have. 
I  aid  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thankM,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast,  All  Kent  hath  yielded  ;  nothing  there 

holds  out  » 

But  Dover  castle.  London  hath  received, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  yon,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy, 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down     » 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 
K,  John,    Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me 

again 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 
Bast,  They  found  him  dead  and  cast  into 

tJie  streets, 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life        «o 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robbed  and  ta'en 

away. 
K,  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did 

live. 
B<ut.  80,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he 

knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  Why  look  you 

sad? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought.  « 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye. 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  nre  with  fire : 
Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  Horror  ;  so  shall  inferior  eyes,     » 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field.  u 


Show  boldness  and  aspiring  eonfideaoe. 
What,  shall  they  seek  theuoti  in  his  dsa. 
And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tRnbU 

there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said !  Forage.  Mid  nm 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  tnm  the  doffs,  • 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  oome  so  nkk 

K.  John,   The  legate  of  the  Pope  hatii  bm 
with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him; 
And  he  hath  promisM  to  dismiss  the  pov0i 
Led  by  the  Imnphin. 

Bast,  O  inglorious  leagw!  * 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  oumpramxK. 
Insinuation,  parlev,  and  base  truce 
To  arms  invasive  r  Shall  a  beardless 


A  cock'red  silken  wanton,  brave  oar  fieUs,  • 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil« 
Mocking  the  air  with  oolonrs  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  ua,  my  lieg^tosm 
Perchance  the   Cardinal   cannot   msiks  y^ 

peace: 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said  ■ 

They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 
£.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  thi*  ft*- 

sent  time. 
Bast.  Away,  then,  with  good  courage .'  !«, 

I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foew 

Scene   U.    [TTie  Dauphin'* s  camp  at  Srn^ 
Edmundsburj/'] 

Enter,  in  armsy  Lewis,  Saxisbubt,  Msixn 
PsMBBOKB,  BiQOT,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  M^  Lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  cps, 
And  keen  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  agaia. 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  dcwa. 
Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o*er  these  nQt«»  * 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacramcci 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  behnlM 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurgM  falidi 
To  your  proceedings,  jret  believe  me,  Prists. 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemnM  reroit. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  mooA 
Bv  making  many    Oj  it  grieves  my  soo^       * 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  ade 
To  be  a  widow-maker  I  O,  and  there 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury ! 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time,  * 

That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  rigfct. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. 
And  is  *t  not  pity,  O  my  ^eved  friendiL 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  thb  isla,    * 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this : 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranrar,  marco 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks  — I  must  withdraw  «b 
weep 
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Jpon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause  —  90 

[*o  gtuce  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 
Lnd  follow  nnacqoainted  oolonrs  here  ? 
^^hat,  here?  O  nation,  that  thoa  oonldst  re- 
move ! 
i*hat  Neptune's  arms,  who  olippeth  thee  about, 
^oold  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thy- 
self, w 
lnd  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore, 
Vhere  these  two  Christiau  armies  might  com- 
bine 
rhe  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
Lnd  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  I 
Lew,   A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
Lnd  great  aff  ecstions  wrestling  in  thy  bosom   «i 
)oth  malLe  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
),  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 
between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
jet  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew,               m 
Phat  Overly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
ly  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
knng  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
^ut  taiB  effusion  of  such  manly  drops,             *» 
[luB  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
rhan  bad  I  seen  tne  vanity  top  of  heaven 
^ur'd  auite  o'er  with  bumine  meteors. 
Mt  Ufk  tny  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
Lnd  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  the  storm. 
)onimAnd  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes       se 
rhat  never  saw  the  griant  world  enrag'd, 
for  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping, 
^mie,  oome ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as 
deep                                                          M 
nto  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
U  Lewis  himself ;  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all,^ 
fhat  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

SrUer  PAimuLPH. 

JLad  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake. 
jaok.^  where  the  hohr  legate  comes  apace,       u 
To  eiVe  us  warrant  nom  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
Lna  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
iTith  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  Prince  of  France  I 

fhe  next  is  this,  Sonj^  John  hath  reconoil'd 
iimself  to  Borne  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in,  to 

rh«t  so  stood  out  aprainst  the  Holy  Church, 
the  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome ; 
rkmSon  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up, 
lnd  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war, 
Ilkat,  Uke  a  Hon  fostered  up  at  hand,  n 

[t  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  Peace, 
lad  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 
Lew.  Tour  Grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not 

back. 
i  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control,  «o 

h  Qsef  nl  servin^maa  and  instrument 
Tg  any  sovereiirn  state  throtighout  the  world, 
fonr  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of 

wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  mjrself , 
isd  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  uiis 

fire:  » 

iui  now  ^t  is  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 


With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
Ton  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ;       m 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to 

me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marria|?e-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back     m 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with 

Rome? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?  What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  Is 't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  Who  else  but  I,  100 
And  such  as  to  mj  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  bnsmess  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out 
**  Vive  le  rot  /  "  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have   I   not   here    the   best   cards   for    the 

game,  im 

To  win  this  easy  inatoh  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  ^ve  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 
Pand,   You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this 

work. 
Lew,  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return    n« 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  1  drew  this  gallant  nead  of  war. 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest  and  to  win  renown  11s 

Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

[Trumpet  sounds,] 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastabd,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to   the   fair  play   of  the 

world. 
Let  me  have  audience.   I  am  sent  to  speak, 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  King.  wo 

I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  tor  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  ,the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  toiu^e. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties,  iv 
He  flatly  says  he  Ol  not  lay  down  his  arms. 
Bast,    Bv    all   the   blood    that    ever    fury 

breatn'd. 
The  youth  says  weU.  Now  hear  our  English 

King, 
For  thus  his  royal^  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd,  and  reason  too  he  should.       iw 
This  apish  and  unmannerlv  approach. 
This  hamess'd  masque  ana  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 
The  King  doth  smile  at,  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To    whip    this    dwarfish   war,    these    pigmy 

arms,  us 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strengr^li)  even  at 

your  door, 
To  cudgdl  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch. 
To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  weUs, 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks,        t«o 
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To  lie  like  pawns  lockM  up  in  ohests  and  trunkB, 
To  hug  with  Bwine,  to  seek  sweet  safety  oat 
In  vamts  and  prisons,  and  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation^s  crow, 
Thinking  his  Toice  an  armed  Englishman ;     i«i 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  f  eebled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No  !  Know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers, 
To    souse    annoyance    that    comes   near   his 

nest.  iM 

And  you  degenerate,  ^ou  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  I^eroes,  rmping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame ; 
For  your  own  ladies  and  pale-visagM  maids 
Like  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums,     im 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 
Lew,  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face 

in  peace; 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.    Fare  thee 

well!  »«o 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 
Pand,  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast,  No,  I  will  speak. 
Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither. 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here.      i«s 
Bast,  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 

cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.  Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine,    ito 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 
As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder;  for  at 

hand, 
Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  used  rather  for   sport   than 

need,  »» 

Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribbM  I^eath,  whose  office  is  this  dav 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 
Lew,  Smke  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  dan- 
ger out. 
Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do 

not  doubt.  [Exeunt,  i«o 

Scene  III.  [The ,  field  of  battle,] 
Alarums,  Enter  Kino  John  and  Hubebt. 

K,  John.   How  goes  the  day  with  us?  O, 
tell  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.    How  fares  your  Maj- 
esty? 

K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me 
so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me.  0,  my  heart  is  sick  1 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My^  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faul- 
conbridge,  s 

Desires  your  Majesty  to  leave  the  field 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 


K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  IS 

abbey  there. 
Mess.   Be  of  good  oomf ort ;  its 

supply 
That  was  expected  by  the  Daophb  fa- 
Are  wreck'd    three  nights    ago  «a 

Sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  RichsM 

now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retirt 
K.  John.  Ay  me  I  this  tyrant  I 

me  up. 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  food  i 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead.  Tomyltfts-i 
Weakness  posseeseth  me,  and  I  ^ 


Scene  IV.  [Another  part  t^tk^f^id. 
Enter  Saijsbuby,  Pembroke,  cmd  1 
Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  King  so  f 
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friends. 
Pern.   Up   once   again  I 
French. 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

8ai.  That  misbegotten  deviL,  Fa  ^ 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  di^. 
Pern.  They  say  King  John  aore  i 
left  the  field. 

Enter  IHelxjv^  wounded. 

Mel,  Lead  me   to  the  revolts  of 

here. 
Sal,  When  we  were  happy  we  hai  pv 

names. 
Pern,  It  is  the  Count  Melun. 
Sal.  Woondedtft^H 

Mel,  Fly,  noble  Engli^,  yon   art  W^ 

and  sold ! 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebelHon 
And  welconae  home  again  discarded  hatk 
Seek  out  King  John  and  fall  before  his  f«e^ 
For  if  the  French  be  Iwds  of  this  Umd  dsr. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  yoo  tskf  < 
By  cutting  off   your   heads.    Thus   hat^l 

sworn 
And  I  with  him,  and  manv  moe  with  mcv 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Eamnndsbnry ; 
Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  yvc 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 
Sal.  M^  this  be  possible?    May    tftas « 

true? 
Mel,  Have  I  not  hideous  death  withit  4 

view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wss 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fir«  ? 
What  in  the  world  snoula  make  me  oov  * 

ceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false^  sinoe  it  is  tni» 
That  I  must  die  here  and  bve  hence  by  trmki 
I  sa^  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  IS  forsworn  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  youn 
Behold  another  dav  break  in  the  eaat ; 
But  even  this  nignt,  whose  black  oontapc* 

breath 
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1  hiB,i^nn<>kes  about  the  burning  crest 

•n*.      Id,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun,  m 

^^  ill  nignt,  your  breathing  shall  ex- 

e<{  |)Tt»lbe  fine  of  rated  treachery 

irft  W^  A  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 

I  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
)roBft;**  ™o  to  <w*®  Hubert  with  your  king.  «o 

I  of  him,  and  this  respect  besides, 
^V.c^my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, 
\el^* ^7  conscience  to  confess  all  this  ; 

hereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
p  ratcp^  ^®  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field,  «« 
^,^  fmay  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
iwti'^  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 

jfeitemplation  and  devout  desires. 

We  do  believe  thee;  and  beshrew  my 

'  b  love  the  favour  and  the  form  w 

PEX^toost  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
L  ^,  :i  nntread  the  steps  of  damned  flight, 

'le  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
.  ^ '  g  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
"■"^  6w  within  those  bounds  we  have  o''*'^ 
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_    ,  run  on  in  obedience 
'[l^^0  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. 
'^''  n  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  uiee  hence ; 
^  '^"io  see  toe  cruel  pangs  of  death 

in  thine  eye.    Away,  my  friends  I    New 
i,  p'Sight ;  M 

^  ;ippy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 
^  ^  [Exeunt  [leading  qff'Melun], 

'^    SCEITB  V.   [The  French  camp,] 
Enter  Lewis  and  his  train . 

t.   The  son  of  heaven  methought  was 
^"    loath  to  set, 
^  i^T^d  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 

1  Miglish  measure  backward  their  own 
"    ground 

hi  retire.  O,  bravely  came  we  off, 
'- 1  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot,  b 

■  f  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 

wound  our  tott'ring  colours  clearly  up, 

in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it  I 

^ii/«r  a  Mbssenobr. 

ew.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
ft.  Here :  what  news  ? 

m.  The  Count  Melun  is  slain ;  the  Eng- 
lirii  lords  to 

lai  persuasion  are  again  fallen  off, 
I  your  supply,  which  you  have  wishM  so 

long, 
t  oast  awav  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  Sands. 
Ap.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news  I  Beshrew  thy 
,    very  heart ' 

li  pot  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night  is 

this  hath  made  me.  Who  was  he  that  said 
aj  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
<*  stumbling   night   did    part   our   weary 

powers? 
■CM.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 
M».  Well ;  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care 
to-night.  2« 


The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNB  VI.   [An  open  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swinstead  Abbey.] 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  severally. 

Hub.    Who  *s    there  ?    speak,    ho  I    Speak 

quickly,  or  I  shoot. 
Bast.  A  friend.  What  art  thou? 
Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bcut.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
Hub.  What's  that  to  thee? 
Bast.  Why  may  not  I  demand 

Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ?        s 
Hubert,  I  think  ? 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought. 

I  will  upon  all  hazards  well  beheve 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know*st  my  tongue 

so  well. 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.       Who  thou  wilt ;  and  if  thou  please. 
Thou  may 'st  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  wink  10 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Hub.  Unkind  remembrance  1  thou  and  eye- 
less night 
Have  done  me  shame.    Brave  soldier,  pardon 

me, 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine 
ear.  ts 

Bast.  Come,  come ;  sans  compliment,  what* 

news  abroad  ? 
Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of 
night. 
To  find  you  out. 
Bast.      Brief,  then  ;  and  what  *8  the  news  ? 
Hub.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the 
night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible.        20 
Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill 
news. 
I  am  no  woman,  I  '11  not  swoon  at  it. 
Hub.  The  King,  I  fear,  b  poisoned  by  a 
monk. 
I  left  him  almost  speechless  ;  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time^  «« 

Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 
Bast.   How  did  he  take  it  ?  Who  did  taste  to 

him? 
Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out.  The  King  ao 
Yet  speaks  and  peradventure  may  recover. 
Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  Maj- 
esty? 
Hub.   Why,  know  you  not  the  lords  are  all 
come  back. 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company  ? 
At  whose   request  the  King    hath    pardoned 
them,  ^  M 

And  they  are  all  about  his  Majesty. 
Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty 
heaven. 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 
I  'U  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
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Passmg  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide  ;      m 
Theseliinooln  Washes  have  deToured  them ; 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away  Def ore :  condnct  me  to  the  King. 
I  donbt  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  oome.  [Exeunt. 

ScsNB  Vn.  [The  orchard  at  Stmnstead  Abbey,] 

Enter  Prince  Henbt,  Salisbury,  and  Bioor. 

P.  Hen,  It  is  too  Lite.  The  life  of  all  his 
blood 
Is  toach'd  comiptibly,  and  his  pure  brain.  ^ 
Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house, 
Doth  b  V  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality.  < 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His   Highness  yet  doth   speak,  and 

holds  belief 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 
P,Hen,  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 

here.  »o 

Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Attendants,] 

Pern,  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  ;  even  now  he  sung. 
P,  Hen,    O  vanity  of  sickness  I   fierce  ex- 
tremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  pre^M  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Xieaves  them  mvisible ;  and  his  siege  is  now    le 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and 

wounds 
With  many  lemons  of  strange  fantasies. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last 

hold, 
Confound  themselves.   'T  is  strange  that  death 

should  sing.  ^  m 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting^  rest. 
Sal,  Be  of  good  comfort,  Pnnoe;  for  yon 

are  bom  ^     ^  « 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Kino  John  is  brought  in, 

K,  John,  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  el- 
bow-room ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  a* 

That  all  mv  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust. 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawii  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  nre 
Do  I  shrmk  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  Majesty  ? 

K,  John.  Poison'd, — ill  fare  —  dead,  forsook, 
oast  off ;        ^  M 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  Winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw. 
Nor  let  my  kingdonrs  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  bum'd  bosom,  nor  entreat  the 

north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips 


And  comfort  me  with  oold«   I  do  not  ask  | 

much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  yon  are  ao  soazt 
And  so  ingratef  ul,  yon  deny  me  that. 

P,  Hen.  O  that  there  were  some  ivt^ 
my  tears. 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K,  John,  The  salt  in  then  »| 

Within  me  is  a  hell,  and  there  the 
Is  as  a  fiend  oonfin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condenmed  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastabd. 

Bast,^  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  vioiUai  I 

tion 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  yonr  Majesty ' 
K,  John,  O  cousin,  thou  art  oome  iomti 

eye. 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  oraok*d  and  Wti 
And  aU  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  ikl 

sail 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair. 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  V| 
Wnich  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  ntterei ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seeet  is  but  a  elod      i 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.  J 

B(ut,  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hithervn 
Where  Heaven  He  knows  how  we  shall  stm 

him;  * 

For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  m  the  Washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.  I 

[TkekiwgM 
Sal,  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  ti  ^^ 

an  ear.  I 

Myliege !  nov  lord  !  But  now  a  kinCf  no*  ^ 

P.  Hen,  Even  so  must  I  mn  on,  and  ew 

stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  v^ 

sta;r. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  tUy^ 
Bast,  Art  thou  gone  so  r  I  do  but  tUj  k 

hind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge. 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  tekeiT* 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  scsrvant  stSL 
Now,  now,  you  stars  that  move  in  yovr  rid 

spheres. 
Where   be   your   powers?    Show    now  y« 

mended  faiths. 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  ahanie 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  f^intJTy  laad. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight   we  shall  1 

sought; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heda. 
Sal.  It  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  wm 

as  we. 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rert. 
Who  half  an  hour  smce  came  from  tk«  ft 

phin. 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  mir  p«M 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  nm^  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast,  He  wdl  the  rather  do  it  when  he  •• 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 
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i.   Nay,  'tis  in  a  maimer  done  already ; 
aianj  oarriages  he  hath  despatoh'd  m 

he  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quar- 
rel 
he  disposing  of  the  Cardinal : 
1  whom  yourself,  myself,  ana  other  lords, 
«  think  meet,^  this  aftenioon  will  post 
onsnmmate  this  business  happily.  m 

uf .   Let  it   be  so ;    and   you,  my   noble 

prince, 
1  other  princes  that  mar  best  be  spar'd, 
[  wait  uponyour  fathers  funeral. 
Hen,   At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  in- 
terrM: 
10  he  will'd  it. 

ut.  Thither  shall  it  then ;     100 

happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
lineal  state  and  elor^  of  the  land  I 
rhom,  with  all  snomission,  on  my  knee 


I  do  bequeath  mj  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastinglir.  im 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  01  our  love  we 
make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 
P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give 
you  tb^Tikg 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears.  100 
^  Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefi. 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again,  ns 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them.  Nought  shall  make 

us  me, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

[ExeunL 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  THE  SECOND 

r 

Richard  II  was  first  published  in  an  anonymoiis  quarto  In  1597«  /L  second  quartOt  praad 
from  the  first,  but  with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page,  appeared  in  1598.  Neither  of  tki 
editions  contained  the  abdication  scene  (iy.  i.  154-318),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Bu^\/imd 
owing  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  sensitiveneas  on  such  subjects,  but  it  appears  in  tihe  Third  Qinrt 
(1608),  and  is  found  in  all  the  later  editions.  The  Fourth  Quarto,  printed  from  the  tluid.y  i 
third  was  from  the  second,  is  dated  1615,  and  was  the  main  source  of  the  text  of  the  Pint  f^ 
But  in  addition  to  some  corrections,  alterations,  and  omissions  for  acting  parpoaes,  tikt  Tn 
Folio  has  been  thought  to  show  that  ito  editors  had  access  to  a  manuscript  of  the  9iAem 
scene  from  which  they  amended  the  imperfect  text  of  that  part  of  the  Fourth  Quarto.  Tteift 
the  main  part  of  the  play  the  best  authority  is  the  First  Quarto ;  for  the  abdioatioB  seeae.  4 
First  Folio ;  and  on  these  the  present  text  is  accordingly  based. 

Apart  from  the  date  of  publication  we  haye  only  internal  evidence  as  to  date  of  ptodueai 
The  subject  may  have  been  sugg^ested  by  Marlowe's  Edward  II;  but  the  style  shows  a  wA 
departure  from  the  Marlowesqne  rhetoric  of  Richard  III,  and  takes  it  out  of  the  period  «^ 
Shakespeare  was  most  under  the  influence  of  his  great  predecessor.  Taking  into  imnMff^ 
the  frequency  of  rime  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of  prose  on  the  other,  we  may  eon^ 


that  the  drama  was  composed  within  a  year  6(  1594, 

The  main  source  of  the  action  is  Holinshed's  ^^onicUs  of  England,  Scotland^  and  JnM 
supplemented  by  Stowe's  Annals,  but  the  chief  interest  lies  in  those  elements  that  arc  doe  t»  i 
dramatist's  imagination.  The  parte  played  and  the  speeches  uttered  by  the  female  elianotia  J 
entirely  Shakespeare's.  Historically,  the  Queen  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  date  d  4 
husband's  deposition ;  and  the  Duchess  of  York  was  only  the  stepmother  of  Anmerls.  Tb«  m 
at  the  deathbed  of  John  of  Ghinnt  is  represented  in  the  chronicle  by  the  bare  statemeoi  of  ■ 
fact  of  his  death ;  and  there  is  no  hint  of  the  great  speech  on  the  glory  of  England.  Tlusrp^ 
with  others,  such  as  the  closing  lines  of  King  John,  point  to  the  inference  that  Shakespew  i 
liberately  used  the  opportunity  given  in  the  historical  plays  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  eathsatf 
of  his  contemporaries. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  play  is  in  the  creation,  or  interpretetioiL,  of  the  ebtf« 
of  Richard  himself.  The  chronicle  supplied  the  outline  of  his  action,  but  little  ekuamctben^ 
beyond  charges  of  self-indulgence  and  subjection  to  unworthy  favorites.  Richard's  1ot»^i 
spectacular  and  his  enjoyment  of  his  own  emotions  even  of  misery  and  despair,  along  vid 
tendency  to  substitute  fluent  and  poetical  utterance  for  action,  are  all  the  conoeptiott  d  i 
dramatist.  The  resignation  of  the  crown  actually  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  few  kf4 
Richard's  chamber  in  the  Tower,  so  that  the  amazing  exhibition  of  sentimental  y^mtj  m 
abdication  scene  is  purely  Shakespearean.  The  hinte  of  the  character  of  Bolingbrofce  arv  i 
mainly  invented.  Holinshed  speaks  of  his  popularity,  but  g^ves  nothing  of  such  cansw  of  Ji| 
are  indicated  in  the  description  of  his  courtship  of  the  common  people  in  i.  iv.  Thioa^ 
even  when  the  details  of  tbe  episode  are  borrowed  from  the  chronicle,  as  in  th«  oonspcntf 
which  Aumerle  is  involved,  the  speeches  are  purely  imaginary,  hardly  any  hint  of  the  d>d 
being  derived  from  the  sources. 

It  is  at  least  probable  that  this  was  the  "  play  of  the  deposing  of  Richard  II  '*  whSoh  8 
and  his  associates  procured  to  be  performed  in  the  streete  of  London  on  the  eve  of  his  attoan 
revolt  in  1601.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  Richard  i J  seen  by  Forman  at  the  Globe  is  il 
since  that  play  dealt  chiefly  with  the  earlier  evente  of  Richard's  reign. 

The  speUings  "  BuUingbroke,"  "  Herford,"  "  Birkly,"  "  Callioe,"  and  '*  Cotahall  "  or  **  C 
hold  "  (Cotewold)  in  the  old  copies,  indicate  the  Elizabethan  pronunciation  of 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


Lara  BxcRAAD  II. 

4Hor  or  OAUirr,  duke  of  lAOcaster,    )  nncIoB  to  the 
bmuHO  or  LAxeucTt  dnke  of  York, )     King, 
[crmr,  eanuumed  Boluobroxb,  duke  of  Herefoid,  aon 
to  John  of  Oftunt ;  mfterwwrda  Knro  Hbhbt  IV. 
>cna  or  AcnooLB,  ion  to  the  doke  of  Tork. 
lumAB  MowBSAT,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

iUMM  or   SUKBBT. 

Lasx.  ot  Saubbobt. 

ICliHY- 

Laoot,  >  aervants  to  King  Richard. 


^OOT,  S  1 


',AMh  or   NOBTHVMBBBLAim. 

InxT  Fbkot,  ramamed  Honpua,  hia  ton. 

Lorda,  Heralda,  Officers,  Boldiert,  Keeper, 


Lord  Robs. 

LOKD  WnXOOOHBT. 

LoaD  FrrawATBB. 

Bishop  or  Gablibu. 

Abbot  or  Wbstmxkstbb. 

Lord  Marshal. 

8iB  Btbphbm  Scboop. 

Sib  Pibbcb  of  Exton. 

Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen. 

Two  Gardeners. 

Qubbn  to  King  Richard. 

DUCHBBS  or  YORK. 
DoCHBftS  or  0U>UCBSTBB. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 
Messenger,  Qroom,  and  other  Attendants. 


SoBHB :  England  and  Wales.'} 


ACT  I 


ScsKB  L   [London*  King  Richard's  palace.] 

Skter  Kino  Richard,  John  of  Gaunt,  with 
other  Nobles  and  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gannt,  time-honoured 

Lancaster, 
[ast  thou,  aooording  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
rongrht  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son, 
[ere  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
rhich  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear,  b 
gainst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thonuis  Mow- 
bray? 
Gnunt,   I  have,  my  liege. 
K*  Rich.    Tell    me,    moreover,    hast    thou 

sounded  him 
'  he  mppefJ  the  Duke  on  ancient  malice, 
r  'Worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should^  10 

n  aame  known  grround  of  treaxsher]^  in  him  ? 
GoMnt,   As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that 

argument, 
B  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him 
im'd  at  your  Highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 
£.  Rich.   Then  call  tnem  to  our  presence. 
\ Exeunt  some  Attendants.]  Face  to  face,  u 
nd   TTOwning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  wiU 

hear 
be  Bocuser  and  the  accused  freelv  speak. 
iig-b-stoinachM  are  they  both,  ana  full  of  ire, 
[  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

lUer    B0I4INOBSOKB    and    Mowbray   [with 
Attendants]. 

Roiing.   Many  years  of  happy  days  befall     m 
y  grtuAana  soverei^,  my  most  loving  liejge  I 
j£np.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness, 
aril  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  nap, 
Jd  an  inunortal  title  to  your  crown  I 


K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both ;  yet  one  but 
flatters  us,  » 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come. 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  lareason. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 
Baling.  First,  heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
sneechi  ^  a* 

In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tend'ring  the  precious  saiety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  inisbe|:otten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  pnncely  presence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee,      m 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant. 
Too  good  to  be  soj  and  too  bad  to  live,  *f* 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  so  please  my  sovereign,  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword 
may  prove.  *• 

Mow.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal. 
'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  ea^er  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain :      m 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Tet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast 
As  to  be  hush'd  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair   reverence    of   your  Highness 

curbs  me^ 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech. 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  retum'd    &« 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
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Settiiig  aside  his  hieh  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  do  Kinsman  to  my  liegre, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ;  «o 

Cidl  hhn  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain ; 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds. 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  ran  afoot 
Eyen  to  the  frozen  ridg'ee  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other jnound  inhabitable  v 

Where  ever  Knglishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime  let  this  defend  mv  loyaltv : 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  ne  lie. 
Baling.  Pale  tremblinsrooward,  there  I  throw 
my  gaffe, 
DiBclaimin|r  nere  the  kindred  of  the  King,      n 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reyerenoe,  makes  thee  to  ex- 
cept. 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  i>awn,  then  stoop. 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else,   n 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm| 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 
Mow.  I  take  it  up;  and  by  that  sword  I 
swear. 
Which   gently   laid   my   knighthood  on   my 

shoulder, 
I  'n  answer  thee  in  any  f  idr  degree,  m 

Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightiv  tnal ; 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  mav  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor  or  unjustly  fignt  !^ 
K.  Bich,  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge  ? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us  m 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall 

£rove  it  true : 
[owbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand 

nobles 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  Highness'  soldiers, 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employ- 
ments, M 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
Or  here  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye, 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years  m 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say,  and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  baa  life  to  make  all  this  good, 
Tnat  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 

death,  ^  loo 

Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams 

of  blood ; 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ;    im 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 
K.  Bich.   How  high  a  pitch  hb  resolution 

soars! 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 
Mow.   0,   let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his 

face  111 


And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
TiU  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  Uood 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  Ear. 
K,  Bich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  rjut 

and  ears.  >» 

Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  ber, 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son. 
Now,  b^r  mv  sceptre's  awe,  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  Um 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialisr  • 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  npn^t  sooL 
He  is  our  subject.  Mowbray ;  so  art  thoo. 
Free  speech  and  tearless  I  to  thee  allow. 
Mow.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  aa  to  tky 

heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  tW 

Best.  • 

Three  parts  of  that  recdpt  I  had  for  Gabii 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  Highness'  soldicn; 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  oonseat^ 
For  that  m^  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  d«bt 
Upon  remamder  of  a  dear  account*  ^ 

Since  last  I  went  to  Franoe  to  fetch  kis  q«Pi. 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie.  Fofr  GlcNMtir'f 

death 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrase 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  caae. 
For  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  nononrable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  yoor  Hfe, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soal; 
But  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  Grace's  pardon ;  and  I  hope  I  bad  it 
This  is  mv  fault.  As  for  the  teat  m^jpeal'd. 
It  issues  iTom  the  rancour  of  a  viUa», 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  wiU  defend ; 
And  interchangeably^  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foo4« 
To  prove  m  vself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even   in   tne   best   blood   chambered   b  1 

bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  prB7 
Tour  Highness  to  assign  our  tnal  day. 
K.Bidi.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen*  be  rtJ 

by  me; 
Let 's  purge  this  oholer  without  letting  Uch^ 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  phyncinn  ; 
Deep  mslice  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude  and  be  aftioed ; 
Our  dootois  say  this  is  no  month  to  oleed. 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  bef^m ; 
We  'U  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  r 

son. 
Oaunt.  To  be  a  make-peaoe  shall  becom* 

Throwdown,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norf^ 

K.  Bick.  And,  Norfolkj^tihrow  down  km 
Gaunt.  When,  Hnrry,  mk 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bia  ag:nin. 
K.  Bich.    Norfolk,  throw    down^    wf  \ 

there  is  no  boot. 
Mow.  Mprself  I  throw,  dread  eovcar«igs 
thv  foot ; 
My  life  tnon  sbalt  command,  but  cf^l^ny  oIdm 
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lie  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
)eBinte  of  death  that  liTes  upon  my  grave, 
V>  oark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  hare, 
am  disgrac'd,  impeaeh'd,  and  baffled  here,  m 
iero'd   to  the  soinl  with  slander's  Tenom'd 


lie  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart- 
blood 
Thidh  breathed  this  poison. 
K.  Rich.^  Rage  mnst  be  withstood ; 

iye  me  his  gage.   Lions  make  leopards  tame. 
Mow,  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots.  Take 
but  ray  shsone,  m 

ad  I  resign  my  gage.  Mir  dear  deiar  lord, 
he  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
( ^oiless  reputation ;  that  away, 
ieo  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay, 
jewel  in  a  ten-time»-barr'a-up  chest  im 

IS  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast, 
^e  honour  is  my  life  ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
ake  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done, 
hen,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try  ; 
I  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die.  im 

K,  Rich,    Cousin,  throw  up  your  gage.  Do 

yon  begin. 
BoUng,  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such 

deepsini 
lall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight, 
r  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeisu^h  my  height  iw 
ifore  this  out-oarM  dastanl  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
lall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
'  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
ke  slaTiah  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
id  si»t  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 
here  shame  doth  narbour,  even  in  Mowbray's 
faoe.  [Exit  Gaunt,   m 

K,  Rich,  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 


hioh  siiioe  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  da^ ; 
«re  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
e  swelUnff  difference  of  your  settled  hate,  an 
loe  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
idee  damgn  the  victor's  chivalry, 
id  Marahalj  command  our  officers  at  arms 
T^mdy  to  direct  these  home  alarms.  sm 

[Exeunt, 

m  II.   [London.   The  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
palace.] 

ier  JoBor  OF  Gaukt  with  the  Duohbss  of 

GlX>UCBSTEB. 

launt.    Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Woodstock's 

blood 
Jk  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims, 
■tir  mfgrnxDat  the  butchers  of  his  life  I 
t  stnoe  correction  lieth  in  those  hands 
5<di  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct,  s 
i  we  onr  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
0,  witam  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
A  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 
^ndL    Kinds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  shaxper 

spar? 
th  lore  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ?       10 
wmrd*m  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 


Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood. 

Or  seven  fair  branches  sprinnng  from  one  root. 

Some  of   those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's 

course. 
Some  of  those  branches  bv  the  Destinies  cut ;  u 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glouces- 
ter, 
One  vial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  crack*  d,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt. 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all 

faded,  so 

Bv  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloodyaxe. 
Ah,  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine!  That  bed, 

that  womb. 
That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd 

thee 
Made  him  a  man ;  and  though  thou  liv'st  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  shun  in  him.  Thou  dost  consent 
Li  some  large  measure  to  thv  father's  death,  m 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Ghiunt ;  it  is  despair. 
tn.  suffering  thus  thy  brother  tobeslanght'red. 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life,  si 
Teaching  stem  Murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience 
Ispale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say?  To  safeguard  thine  own    , 

life,  M    1 

The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloucester's  death.    I 

Gaunt.  Grod's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God's  sub-    ' 

stitute,  , 

His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight^ 
Hath  oaus'd  his  death ;  the  which  if  wrongs 

fully, 
Let  Heaven  reven^ ;  for  I  ma;r  never  lift      40 
An  angry  arm  against  His  minister.  j 

Duch.  Where  then,  alas,  may  I  complain  my-  •, 

self? 
Gaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and 

defence. 
Buck.    Why,  then,  I  will.    Farewell,   old 

Gaunt! 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold  w 

Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbrav  fif ht. 
O,   sit   my  husband's  wrongs  on  Herelord's 

spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast  I 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom,       00 
That  thev  may  break  his  foaming  courser's 

back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists. 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousm  Hereford  I 
Farewell,  old  Ghtunt !  Thy  sometimes  brother's 

wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life.  » 
Gaunt,  Sister,  farewell ;  I  must  to  Coventry. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  witii  me  ! 
Duch.   Yet^  one  word  more ;  grief  boundeth 

where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  emptv  hollowness,  but  weight. 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  m 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  iskj  bruihui',  Edmund  York. 
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Lo,  this  is  all :  —  nav,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Thonfifh  this  be  all,  do  not  so  ^nicklv  go  ; 
I  shall  remember  more.  Bid  hun — an,  what  ? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me.  m 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 
But  empty  lodgings  and  nnfnrmsh'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And   what  hear  there  for  welcome  bnt  my 

eroans?  70 

Therefore  commend  me;  let  him   not   come 

ihere, 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  eyerywhere. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die. 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[jExeurU, 

SCENB  III.    [The  lists  at  Coventry.] 
Enter  the  Lord  MARSHAii  and  the  Dukb  of 

AUMEBIiS. 

Mar,  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

arm^d? 
Aum.   Tea,  at  all  points  ;  and  longs  to  enter 

in. 
Mar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and 
bold. 
Stays   but   the   summons  of   the  appellant^s 
trumpet. 
Aum.  Why,  then,  the  champions  are  pre- 
parM,  and  stav    ^  • 

For  nothing  but  his  Majesty's  approach. 

The  trumpets  sounds  and  the  KrNO  enters  voith 
his  nobles^  Gaunt,  Bushy,  Baoot,  Gbken, 
and  others.  When  they  are  set ^  enter  Mow- 
brat  in  arms,  d^endant,  with  a  Herald. 

K.  Bich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  cham- 
pion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms. 
Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  tne  justice  of  his  cause.         10 
Mar.  In  God's  name  and  the  King's,  say 
who  thou  art 
And  why  thou  oom'st  thus  knightly  dad  in 

arms, 
Ag^ainst  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath ; 
And  so  de^nd  thee  Heaven  and  thv  valour  I  u 
Mow.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath  — 
Which  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate  I  — 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  King,  and  my  succeeding  issue,  to 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  a|>peals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  Eting,  and  me : 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven  !        » 

The  trumpets  sound.    Enter  Bounobrokk,  ap- 
pellanty  in  armour,  with  a  Hekald. 

K.   Bich.  Marshal,    ask  yonder   knight   in 
arms, 
Both  who  he  is  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war. 


And  fonnall^,  acoording  to  01^  Iav, 
Depose  him  m  the  justice  of  his  cause.        • 
Mar.    What  is  thy  name?  and  vWnfm 

oom'st  thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard  in  nis  royal  lista  f 
Against  whom  oomest  thou  f  and  whst'i  tkr 

quarrel? 
Speak  like   a   true  knight,   ao  defend  tk 

Heaven ! 
Baling.    Harry  of  Hereford,  LaocHfeir,  n' 

Derby  • 

Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  anus, 
To  prove,  by  God's  grace  and  my  bodT^i  Tiioci. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Ihike  cJ  Xari A 
That  he  's  a  traitor,  foul  and  daogvrooa, 
To  God  of   heaven,  King   Richard,  tf^  « 

me;  • 

And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaves ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  Mnon  Im  to  Wa 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists. 
Except  the  Marahal  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designi^        ' 
Baling.  Lord  Manhal,  let  me  kis  nji"^ 

ereign's  hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  Majesty ; 
For  Mowbr«y  and  myself  are  like  two  iba 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  jnl^rimage. 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leftve 
And  loving  f  areweU  of  our  several  bMk 
Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greet* !« 

Highness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  talo  ■ 

leave. 
K.  Bich.  We  will  dwoend  and  ^x^  *°^^ 
^  our  arms.  ^^ 

Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cauae    Tis^ 
So  be  thv  fortune  in  this  rciyyl  Hcf^  •       ^j 
Farewell,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to%flr  thw*« 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee^*'^ 
Baling.  O.  let  no  noble  eve  proifaoe  a  tm 
For  me,  if  I  oe  ^or'd  with  Mowbray's  H**- 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbrav  figkt 
Mv  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you ; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Anmorl* ; 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  deatt. 
But  lustyjvoung,  and  cheerly  drawing  tow 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  1  regreet 
The  daintiest   last,  to  make    the   end  a* 

sweet : 
O  thou,  the  earthl:^  author  of  my  blood. 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regeneiate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 
Add  proof  unto  nunc  armonr  with  thy  F*^ 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lanoe*>  P^ 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  ewtu 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  o'  Gsai^ 
Even  in  the  lusty  havionr  of  his  son.  ^ 
Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  oanae  mak*  ^ 

prosperous  I 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  ex«ctttioo ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redcmbled^ 
Fall  like  amaaing  thunder  on  the  eaaqtw 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemir. 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  oe  valisat,  J 

live. 
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BUing.  Mine  innooenoy  and  Saint  Qeorge  to 

tniivel 
Mow.  However  God   or   Fortune  oast   my 

lot,  M 

lere  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's 

dirone, 
loyal,  just,  and  uiKright  gentleman. 
sTsr  did  eaptive  with  a  freer  heart 
at  off  hia  cnains  of  bondage  and  embrace 
it  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement,        w 
Re  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
ds  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adyenary. 
Hi  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 
ke  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years. 
)  een^e  ana  as  jocund  as  to  jest  m 

)  I  to  fiel^t :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 
C  Bich.  Farewell,  my  lord ;  securely  I  espy 
rtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
der  the  trial,  Marshal,  and  begin. 
Mar.  Harry  of   Hereford,  Lancaster,    and 

D^^by.  iM 

eetve  thy  lance ;  and  Gkxl  defend  the  rieht ! 
BoUng.   strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  1  cry 


If  or.   [To  an  oMcer,]  Qo  bear  this  lance  to 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
.  Her,   Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby 
inds  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
self, iM 
pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, 
Tnitor  to  his  Gk>d,  his  king,  and  him : 
i  danes  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fi^nt. 
Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  iio 
pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
ih  to  defend  himself  and  to  approve 
my  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
God,  his  soverei^  and  to  nim  disloyal ; 
crageonsly  and  witn  a  free  desire  lu 
^«»^fT»g  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
far,     Sound,  trumpets;  and   set  forward, 
oombatants.                  [A  charge  sounded, 
f  I    The    King    hath    thrown   his   warder 

down. 
1  Rick.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears, 
1  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again.  im 
iidraw  with  us ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound 
tie  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 
[A  long  flourish. 


i  Ximt  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 

that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be 
lioil'd  iM 

h  thmt  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered^; 
!  for  oar  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
sivil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours* 
award; 

ftut  we  think  the  ea^le-winged  pride 
kx-Aspirin^  and  ambitious  thoughts,        uo 
\k  rival-hatmg  envy,  set  on  you 
raike  our  yeace,  which  in  our  country's 

wm  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 


Which,  so  rous'd  up  with  boist'rous  untun'd 

drums, 
With    harsh  -  resounding   trumpets'  dreadful 
bra^,  i*» 

And  gratuijg  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace 
And   midLe  us  wade   even  in  our  kinored's 

blood; 
Therefore^  we  banish  you  our  territories. 
You,  cousm  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life,         i«o 
Till  twice  &ve  summers  have  enrich' d  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions^ 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 
Boling.  Your  will  be  done.  This  must  my 
comfort  be, 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on 
me;  ^*» 

And  those  his  golden  beams  to  you  here  lent 
Shall  point  on  me  and  gild  my  banishment. 
K.  l^icA.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce. 
The  sly,  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate      im 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ; 
The  hopeless  word  of  **  never  to  return  " 
Breathe  I  agiunst  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Mow.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 
liege. 
And  all   unlook'd  for  from   your  Highness' 
mouth.  **• 

A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  Highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forgo ;  loo 

And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp. 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hiuids 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony.    i« 
Within  my  month  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  porteullis'd  with  my  tee^  and  lips ; 
And  dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  tw 

Too  tar  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now. 
What  is  thy  sentence  then  but  speechless  death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath? 
K,  Bich,  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassion- 
ate. 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late,    m 
Mow.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  coun- 
try's light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 
K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath 
with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royid  sword  your  banish'd  htfnds ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God  —     i«o 
Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves  — 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : 
You  never  shall,  so  help  you  truth  and  God ! 
BUmbrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ;  jm 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet 
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To  plot,  oontriye,  or  oomplot  any  ill 
'GaiuBt  UB,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 
Boling,  I  swear.  m 

Mow,  And  I.  to  keep  all  this. 
Bolir^,  Norfolk,  so  tar  as  to  mine  enemy :  — 
By  this  time,  had  the  Kiiu'  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wan<rrod  in  the  air,       im 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  baniahM  from  this  land ; 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  eo,  bear  not  along: 
The  cloggnng  burden  of  a  guil^  soul.  mo 

Mow.    fiOf    Bolingbroke  ;   u   erer  I  were 
traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd  as  from  hence  I 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  Ifear,  the  King  shall  me.  mb 
Farewell,  my  liege.  Now  no  way  can  I  stray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world  's  my  way. 

[Exit. 

K,  Rick,  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 

eyes 

I  see  thy  grieved  heart.  Thy  sad  aspect 

Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banished  years  no 

Fluck'd  four  away.  [To  Boling,]  &x  frozen 

winters  spent. 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 
Boling,  How  long  a  time  Ues  in  one  little 
word  I 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings,  ns 
Gaunt,  I  thank  my  liege,  that  Sn  regiord  of 
me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby, 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times 
about,  »<► 

My  oil-dri'd  lamp  and  time-bewasted  li^ht 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  mght ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindf  ola  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
K,  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 
to  live.  «« 

Oaunt,  But  not  a  minute,  King,  that  thou 
canst  give. 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sor- 
row. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a 

morrow. 
Thou  canst  help  Time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrmkle  in  his  pilgrimage.  uo 

Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 
K.  Rick,  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  ad- 
vice. 
Whereto  tny  tongue  a  party-verdict  grave. 
Why  at  ouriustice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lour  ? 
Cfaunt,  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  diges- 
tion sour.  sM 
Ton  urgM  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather 
Yon  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more 
mild.                                     ^                    »« 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 


And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  dectm'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd  when  some  of  yon  tkoold  mj 
I  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  avaj ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  nnwiUing  toagw  « 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 
K,  Rich,  Cousin^  farewell ;  and,  aacle,  U 
him  so. 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  fo. 

[FlourishT^xeuni  [Kimg  £idwl 
and  train], 
Aum,  Cousin,  farewell  1  What  pi  —mam  n^i 
not  know. 
From  where  vou  do  remain  let  p«^Br  shev.  « 
Mar,  My  lord,  no  leave  take  1 ;  f or  1  vl 
ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  sida. 
Oaunt,  O,  to  what  pnrpoae  doat  thoa  k«^ 
thy  words. 
That  thou  retum'st  no  meting  to  thy  friadd 
Boling,  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  Umi 
you,  4 

When  the  tongue's  oiBce  should  hm  pf>odip4 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  um  ban 
GaufU,  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  abaanee  hxi 

time. 
Boling,  Joy  absent,  grief  la  priiioiif  |gr  tfa 

time. 
Oaunt,    What   is  six   winters?    T^  « 
quickly  gone.  * 

Boling,  To  men  in  joy ;  but  griel  ask 

one  hour  ten. 
Oaunt,  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak^i 

pleasure. 
Boling,  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  wm 
it  so. 
Which  finos  it  an  inforced  pilgrimaca. 
Oaunt,  The   sullen  passage   of   ^  w^s 
steps  I 

Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  wi         I 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  retan. 
Boling,  Nay,  rather,  every  tedkwa  nii^ 
inake  | 

Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  dE  v«U 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  low. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprentioehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  m  the  end. 
Having  mv  freeoom,  bosat  of  notliiiitf  ck» 
But  that  I  was  a  joumejrman  to  ^ria  f 
Oaunt,  All  places  that  the  ej^  of  lua« 
visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy 
Teach  thy  neceesitv  to  reason  tnoa ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  King  did  bankh  tbee. 
But  thou  the  King.   Woe  doth  l±tm  h^ 

sit 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  ban« 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  pnrofaaae  hoM 
And  not  the  King  exil'd  thee ;  or  8n|ipu» 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  o«r  air 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  maker  oHxDa. 
Look,  what  iliy  soul  holds  dear,  Sma^iaa  <• 
To  lie  that  way  thou  goest,  not  wkaifi  i 

oom'st. 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  muaiciaBB^ 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  tlta  pnM 
strew'd. 
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be  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
iian  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance ;  mi 

IT  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
le  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  lieht. 
Bolina*   O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  nand 
r  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  »b 

•  cloy  the  nungr^  edge  of  appetite 
f  bare  Imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
r  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
r  thinlLing  on  fantastic  summer's  heat? 
no  I  the  apprehension  of  the  good  mo 

Yes  bnt  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 
11  Sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
lan  when  he  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 
Gaunt.   Come,  come,  my  son,  I  'U  bring  thee 

on  thy  way ; 
id  I  thy  T^uth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 
Baling ,  Then,  England's  ground,  farewdil ; 

sweet  soil,  adieu  ;  ms 

L  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet  I 
cre'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Longh  baniah^d,  yet  a  truebom  Knglishman. 
^  [Exeunt. 

"v    SCBKB  IV.   [The  Court.] 

Utr  the  i^SiQj  with  Baoot  and  Grben  at 
rme  door;  ana  Ute  Duke  of  Aumeklb  at 
mother. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe.  Cousin  Aumerle, 
iw  far  brought  rou  hieh  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 
ium.    I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  yon  call 

him  so, 
ft  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 
K,  Rich,  And  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed  ?  • 

±um.    Faith,  none  for  me  ;  except  the  north- 
east wind, 
tiich  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
mk'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  cluuioe 
1  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 
ST.  Rich.   What  said  our  cousin  when  you 
parted  with  him  ?  10 

i,ii^'*FareweUI" 

d«  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
cmld  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me 

eraft 
counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 
at   words  seem'd   buried   in   my   sorrow's 
grare.  u 

ary.    would    the   word    "farewell"    have 

lengthened  houn 
d  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
fffaonid  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ; 
t  sxAoe  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
^  Rich.   He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but 't  is 
doubt,  ^   M 

ifvn  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 
ment, 
tether  our  kinsman  oome  to  see  his  friends. 
[welf  and  Bushy,  [Bagot  here  and  Green] 
Mvr'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people ; 
m  be  did  seem  to  oive  into  their  hearts       w 
Lh  hnmble  and  familiar  courtesy, 
i«t  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves, 
otnic  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles 
1  patient  nnderbearing  of  his  fortune, 


As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him.    m 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  ; 
A  brace  of  drajrmen  bid  Qod  speed  him  well 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
With  *^  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

friends^' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his,  <* 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 
Chreen.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go 

these  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  li^e. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means  «o 
For  their  advantage  and  your  Highness'  loss. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this 

war; 
And,  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  court 
And  liberal  lareess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
WeareJnf orc'a  to  farm  our  royal  realms  ' V  *» 
The  revenue  whereof  flhali  funuah  us  .\ 

FoFour  affairs  in  hand.  H  that  come  short,  <* 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  cnar- 

ters; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are 

rich. 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of 

gold  M 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Irehuui  presently. 

Enter  Busht. 

[Bushy,  what  news  ?] 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick, 
my  lord. 
Suddenly  taken  :  and  hath  sent  oost  haste      u 
To  entreat  your  Majesty  to  visit  aim. 

^. -Ri'cA.  Where  fies  he? 

Bushp.  At  Ely  House. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  phsrsician's 
mind 
To  help^  him  to  his  m^re  inmiediately  I  w 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  him. 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too 
Ute! 

[AU.]  Amen.  [Exeunt,  w 

ACT  II 
ScEKS  I.   [London.  Ely  House.] 

Enter  John  of  Gaunt;  sick,  with  the  Dukk  of 
York,  etc. 

Gaunt.   Will  the  King  come,    that  I   may 
breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 
York,  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 
vour  breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
GauTit.  O,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  djring 
men  * 

Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. 
Where  words  are  scarce,  tney  are  seldom  spent 

in  vain. 
For  they  breathe  truth    that   breathe    their 
words  in  pain. 


\ 
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He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  tangrht 

to  ^lose.  10 

More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives 

before. 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long 

past. 
Though  Kiohard  my  life's  counsel  would  not 

near,  i* 

Mydeath's  sad  tele  may  vet  undeaf  hia  ear. 
York,  No ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering 

sounds. 
As  praises,  ot  whose  taste  the  wise  are  found, 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen ;       » 
f  Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
f  Whose  manners  still  our  tardy,  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity  — 
So  it  be  new,  tbere  's  no  respect  how  vile  —     n 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  re&^rd. 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose ; 
'Tia  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt 

thou  lose.  M 

Gaunt,  Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  in- 

spir'd 
And  Uius  expiring  do  foretell  of  him : 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last, 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves ; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are 

short ;  » 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder ; 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  in-eys  upon  itself. 
T^is  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scept'red  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty^  tms  seat  of  Mars,         «i 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradiBe, 
f  This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  hapi>y  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,     «• 
T^is  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
'    Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 
This  blessed  plot,  this  eartn,  this  realm,  this 

Englanclj  ^  ^     «o 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their 

birth. 
Renowned  tor  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewrv,  u 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son, 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear 

land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm.  •• 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rockv  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is    now  bound  in  with 

shame. 


With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parohment  bon^ 
That   England,    that   was   wont   to  cpftqvr 
others,  * 

Hath  made  a  shameful  ooiuinest  of  ittelf . 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  lii«. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  1 

Enter  Kino  Richard  and  Quken,  Anmu 
BusHT,  Green,  Baoot,  Ro«s,  oim/  ^u 

LrOnOHBT. 

York,  The  King  is  oome.  Deal  mikU;  mk 

his  youth ; 

For  young  hot  colts  being  rag'd  do  rsft  ^ 

more.  • 

QMeen,  How  fares  our  noble  nndeljUMMir* 

^R,  Rich,  What   comfort,  man?   Hov  it^ 

with  aged  Gaunt  ? 
Oauwt,  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  C9&9^ 
sitionl 
Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old 
iWithin  me  Grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast  \    * 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  wA  gwe* 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  hare  I  vatek  ^, 
Watching  bree<u  leannees,  leanness  b  aD  ciui 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  uoa,    « 
Is  my  strict  fast  |  I  mean,  my  childreii  i  W^, 
And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  mt  paa 
Gnunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  gisTc 
vyhose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  l^t  hmA 
K,  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nieel^vst 

their  names  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes   sport   to  b<^ 

itself.  H 

Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  v.  I 

I  mock  mv  name,  great  King,  to  flatDtf  tk*^^ 

K,  Rick,  Should   djring   men  flatter  Wl 

those  that  live  ?    ^  , 

Gaunt.   No,  no,  men  living  flatter  tl^se  tk^ 

die. 

K,  Rich,  Thou,  now   a^yii^,   wmf*  ^^ 

flatter'st  me.  ^ 

Gaunt.  O,  no  I    thou  dieet,   thougii  I  M 

sicker  be.    ^  ' 

K,  Rich.    I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  ta^  » 

thee  ill. 
Gaunt.  Now  He  that  made  me  knovi  I  ^^ 
thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  SI 
Thy  dc^th-bed  is  no  lesser  than  th;r  Uai 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  tft 
Commit'st  thy  anointea  body  to  the  ewp 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  woandi^  tb^c 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  tfa^  cstyvm 
Whose  compass  is  no  biggw  ^lan  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verfce. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  laod 
O,  had  thv  grandsire  with  a  prophet *a  ty^    I 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  bU«^ 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  hM  v 

shame, 
Deposing  thee  befare  thnn  irart  pnetif^ii 
Which  ""^^  p^^^^M^^w— >^  i^-^fTtny  thj«tf 
Why,  cousm,  wert  thOtfWK  "    '  — — ^ 

It  were  a  shame  to  let  this ^  .^__ 

But  for  thy  worid  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  sname  to  shame  ii  ho  .* 
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!4uidlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king, 
riiy  state  of  law  is  boudalaYe  to  the  law, 
Lna  thou  — 

K.  Rich,    A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  »• 

^resmning  on  an  ague^s  priyile^, 
hr^at  witn  thy  frozen  admonition 
bke  pale  onr  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
i^th  fury  from  his  native  residence, 
fow,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty,  «« 

Vert  tnou  not  brother  to  great  Edwara's  son, 
lia  tongae  that  mns  so  roundlv  in  thy  head 
bonid  mn   thy  head   from  thy   nnreverent 
shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  £d- 

or  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son.  lu 

hat  blood  already,  like  the  j^can, 
last  thou  ta^'d  out  and'  drunkenly  carous'd. 
\j  brother  Glouoeeter,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
rnom  fair  befall  in  heaven  'mongst  happy 

soiihil 
lay  be  a  precedent  and  witness  ^ood  im 

hat  thoa  respect'st  not   spilling   Edward's 

blood. 
nn  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have, 
nd  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
B  crop  at  once  a  too  long  withered  flower. 
ire  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  iJiee  I 
b«se  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be !     us 
inrey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave ; 
^e  thej  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Exit  \bome  qff^hy  Ids  Attendants^, 
K.  Mich.    And  let  them  die  that  age  and 

snUena  have ; 
tr  both  haat  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.    I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  impute 

hia  words  i«i 

>  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him. 

» lovea  ycra,  on  mylif  e.  and  holds  you  dear 
»  Harry  Duke  of  Hereiord,  were  he  here, 
fir.  Rich,  Right,  yon  say  true.  Ab  Hereford's 
love,  so  his ;  itf 

I  theirs,  so  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Nobthumbkrlahd. 

yorik.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 

to  your  Majesty. 
5r.  Ridi.  What  says  he  ? 
VortA.  Nay,  nothing  ;  all  is  said, 

h  ton^e  18  now  a  stringleas  instrument ; 
>rda,  lif  e,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 
tork.  Be  York  tne  next  that  must  be  bank- 

mptsol  m 

nv^th  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 
iTliich.  The  npest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so 

doth  he; 
\  time  is  spent,  onr  pilgrimage  must  be. 
nauch  for  that.  Now  for  our  Irish  wars,    us 
m  o«t  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 
iieh  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else 
t  only  they  have  privilege  to  Hve. 
i  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
wmrds  oar  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us        im 

>  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
«reo£  our  uncle  Oaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 
WIr.     How  long  shall  I  be  patient?  Ah, 

bcrvr  long 


Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloucester's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banish- 
ment, iw 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private 

wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheeK, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face,  ifo 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons,  i 

Of  whom  thy  father.  Prince  of  Wales,  was 

first. 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce^ 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was   that  young   and   princely  gentle- 
man, lis 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Aocomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  a^inst  the  French 
And  not  against  his  friends.  His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend  and   spent  not 
that                                                           iM 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  comimre  between.       im 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
York,                                               O  my  liege, 
Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I.  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon 'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands 
The  royalties  and  rights  of   banish'd  Here- 
ford?                                                              MO 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from 
Time                                                          im 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to^^v ;         . 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thon  a  king      ^^ 
-But  by  fair  sequence  anH'STOCBBsion?^ 
Now,  afore  God —God  forbid  I  say  tene  I  —  «oo 
H  vou  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomevs  general  to  sue 
His  livery,  ana  deny  his  off'red  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head,  ms 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-aisposed  hearts 
And     prick    my   tender    patience   to    those 

thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 
K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will,  we  seize  into 
our  hands 
His    plate,    his   goods,    his    money,    and   his 
lands.  no 

York.  I'll  not  be  by  the  while.  My  liege, 
farewell! 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there 's  none  can  toll ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good. 

[Exit. 
K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire straight.  m 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely  House 
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To  see  this  business.  To-morrow  next 

We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  H  is  time.  I  trow : 

And  we  create,  in  absence  of  onrself , 

Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England ;     *m 

For  he  is  just  and  always  loT^d  us  well. 

Come  on,  our  queen ;  to-morrow  must  we  part. 

Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short. 

[Flourish,  Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Au- 

merle.  Bushy,  Greenland  B(igot. 

North,  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is 

dead. 
Boss.  And  liying  too ;  for  now  his  son  is 
duke.  «M 

WiUo,  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenues. 
North,  Richly  in  both,  if  Justice  had  her 

right. 
Boss.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere  *t  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue. 
North.  Kay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him 
ne^er  speak  more  wo 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm  I 
Willo.  Tends  that  thou  wouldst  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Hereford? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldlv,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 
Boss.  No  good  at   all  that  I  can   do  for 
him ;  us 

Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 
North.  Now,  afore    God,  His   shame   such 
wrongs  are  borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  manv  moe 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  laud.  mo 

The  King  ia  not  himself,,  but  baseljrjfld' 
By  flatterers ;  and"  wHat  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  *gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  Kin^  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our 
heirs.  »« 

Boss.  The   commons   hath  he   piU'd   with 
grievous  taxes. 
And  quite  lost  dieir  hearts ;  the  nobles  hath  he 

fined 
For   ancient   quarrels,    and    quite   lost   their 
hearts. 
Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devisM, 
As   blanks,    benevolences,    and    I    wot    not 
what.  «» 

But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 
North.   Wars  hath  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd 
he  hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achiey'd  with 

blows. 
More  hath   he   spent  in  peace  than   they  in 

Boss.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  reabn 

in  farm. 
Willo.  The  King 's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a 

broken  man. 
North.    Reproach  and   dissolution    hangeth 

over  him. 
Boss.   He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish 

wars, 
His  burdenons  taxations  notwithstanding,     mo 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  Duke. 


North.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  deg«Des» 

king  I 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempcsl  sifif. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  aroid  the  stons ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  ssik,      • 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  pen^. 
Boss.  We  see  the  \erj  wreck  that  v«  most 

suffer: 
And  unavoiaed  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
North.  Not  so ;  even  through  the  ludlovcTa 

of  death  » 

I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tiaings  of  our  comfort  is. 
Willo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  tlio«f)it».» 

thou  dost  ours. 
Boss.  Be  confident  to  speak,  NortlioiDU> 

land. 
We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speakiiif  w.  ■ 
Thy  words  are  but  aa  thouriits ;  tbef«ffln<  ^ 

bold. 
North.  Then  thus:    I  hav«  from  LthA 

Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany,  received  intelligenoe 
That  Harry  Duke  of  Herdbrd,  Rainold  Id 

Cobham, 
[The  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Amndsl,    * 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  ^antr. 
His  brother.  Archbishop  late  of  Cantoii*? 
Sir  Thomas  Eipingham^ir  J<^n  RamfUa. 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Watartia,  m 

Francis  Comes, 
All  these  weU  fumish'd  by  the  Duke  d  Bt*i 

tagne  i 

With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousaad  am  i 

war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expediean 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  noitlwfB  liM 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  thatjtherit^ 
The  first  departing  of  the  Kin 
If  tiien  we  shall  smike  off  our   ^ 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's 
Reaeem  from    brokmg  pawn  iAi 

crowuj, 
Wipefiff  the  dust  that  hidea  our  . 
And  nudce  high,  majesty  look  like 
Away  with  me  in  poet  to  Ravensp 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  ao. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myaelf  will  go. 
Moss.  To  horse,  to  horse  I   urge  doaV&t 

tliem  that  fear. 
Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  wiB  fr*i  ^ 

there.  [Xxcm^- 

Scene  U.  [Windsor  CaaiU.] 
Enter  Quesk,  Busht,  and  Bagoi. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  Majesty  is  too  tf 
sad. 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  ^  M 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heavineBs 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  dispoaittoa. 

Queen.  To  please  the  King  I  did ;  to  ^ 
myself 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  oauae 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  gnmt  aa  Gnc 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  ao  sweet  a  gn«si 
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u  mj  sweet  Richard.  Tet  acr^in,  methixkks, 
ome  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune *s  womb^  lo 
I  eomingr  towards  me,  and  my  inward  soul 
Tith   n^hing    trembles.      At   something    \t 

[ore  wan  with  parting  from  m^  lord  the  Ein^. 
Buik^,    Each   substance   of  a   grief   haUi 

twenty  shadows, 
iliich  shows  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so ;   » 
or  sorrow's  e^es,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
^des  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects, 
ike  perspectiTes,  which  rightlr  gaz^d  upon 
bow  nothing  but  confusion,  ey'd  awry 
'istinguiah  form ;  so  your  sweet  Majesty,       m 
coking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
bd  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to 

wau: 
rhieh,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
f  what  it  is  not.  Then,  thrice-gracious  Queen, 
lore   than  your  lord*s  departure  weep  not. 

Itfore  *s  not  seen ;  tf 

r  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
rhich  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 
Q««e9i.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inwfu^  soul 
erBuadee  me  it  is  otherwise.   Howe'er  it  be, 
eamiot  but  be  sad ;  so  heayy  sad  » 

I,  thon^  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think, 
Akes    me    with   heavy    nothing   faint    ana 

shrink. 
Bntky.   'T  is  nothing  bui'conceit,  my  gracious 

lady.  V 

Q««eii.   'T  is  nothing  len  ^  concei^  is  still  de- 

riv'd  '^,,         /' 

rom  some  forefather  grief ;  mmeis  not  so,    m 
iv  nothii^  hath  begot  my  something  grief, 
r  aomethmg  hath  tne  nothing  that  I  grieve. 
'  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
Bt  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what, 
cannot  name ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot.        m 

Enter  Orsbn. 

fifrtcn.  God  save  your  Majesty  I  and  well  met, 

gentlemen, 
bope  the  King  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 
Qwceii.  Why   hop'st  thou  so?  'Tis  better 

hope  he  is ; 
«r  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope, 
len    wherefore    dost   thou    hope  he  is  not 

shiiypM?  M 

Grten,  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd 

his  power, 
od  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
bo  stionglv  hath  set  footing  in  this  land, 
le  banish'a  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
ad  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd  m 

\  Ravenspnrgh. 

Queen,  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  I 

Omen.   Ah,  madam,  't  is  too  true  ;  and,  that 

is  worse, 
le    Lord   Northumberland,    his   son    young 

Ucnry  Percy, 
le  Lords  df  Roes,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
itfa   all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to 

him.  u 

BiuAj/.   Why  have  you  not  proolaim'd  North- 

maberland 
id  all  the  rest  revolted  faction  traitors  ? 


Green.  We  have;  whereupon  the  £arl  of 
Worcester 
Hath  broken  his  staff,  resign'd  his  steward- 
ship, 
And  all  tne  household  servants  fled  with  him  «• 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen,  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to 
my  woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir. 
Now  hath  my  soul  brou^t  forth  her  prodigy. 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother,  «s 

Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bwhy,  Despair  not,  madam. 

Qjieen,  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope.  He  is  a  flatterer, 
Aparasite,  a  Keeper  back  of  death,  to 

Wno  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green,  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged 

neck. 
O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  !  » 

Uncle,    for   Ck>d's   sake,    speak   comfortable 

words. 
York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my 

thoughts. 
Comfort 's   in   heaven ;    and  we  are  on  the 

earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and 

.grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off,         m 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home. 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land,  ^ 

Who,  weak  with  age.  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes   the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit 

made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  SERVAifT. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 

came.  m 

York.  He  was  ?  Why,  so !  gro  all  which  way 

it  will  I 

The  nobles  they  are  fled ;  the  commokis  they 

are  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister  Glouces- 
ter;  BO 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 
Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lord- 
ship, 
To-day.  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there,  — 
But  I  shaUgrieve  you  to  report  the  rest.         m 
York.  What  is 't,  knave  ? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  Duchess 

died. 
York.  God  for  his  mercy!  what  a  tide  of 
woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  t 
I  know  not  what  to  do.   I  would  to  God,         loo 
So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it. 
The   King   had    cut   off   my   head  with  my 
brother's.  ^ 
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What,  are  there  no  poets  dispatchM  for  Ire- 
land? 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? 
Come,  sister,  —  cousin,  I  would  say, —pray, 

pardon  me.  109 

60,  f  euow,  get  thee  home,  provide  some  carts 
And  hring  away  the  armoor  that  is  there. 

[Exit  Servant,] 
Gentlemen,  will  yon  eo  mnster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these 

affairs 
Thns  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands,  uo 

Never  believe  me.  Both  are  my  kinsmen : 
T*  one  is  mjr  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  t'  other  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  Kin^  hath  wrongM, 
Whom    conscience  and  my  kmdred    bids    to 

right.  115 

Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.  Come,  cousin,  I  '11 
Dispose  of  you. 

Gentlemen,  go,  muster  up  vour  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkeley. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too,  iso 

But  time  will  not  permit.  All  is  uneven. 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen, 
Btuh/,  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  for 

Ireland, 
But  none  returns.  For  us  to  levy  power 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy  ua 

Is  all  unpossible. 
Chreen,  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  King  in 

love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  King. 
Bagot,  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons, 

for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses ;  and  whoso  emj^ties  them 
By  so  much  fills   their   hearts  with   deadly 

hate.  ui 

Bushy.  Wherein  the  Eling  stands  generally 

condemned. 
Bagot.  If  judgement  lie  in  them,  then  so  do 

we, 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  King. 
Oreen.  Well,  I  will  for  refuge  straight  to 

Bristol  castle :  »« 

The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 
Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you;  for  little 

office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perf onn  for  us. 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. 
Will  you  ro  along  with  us  ?  wo 

Bagot.  No  ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  Majesty. 
Farewell !  If  heart's  preeages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here   part   that   ne'er   shall    meet 

again. 
Bushy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 

Bolingbroke. 
Gteen.  Alas,  poor  duke  I  the  task  he  under- 
takes 148 
Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry. 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will 

fly. 
Farewell  at  once,  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 
Bushy.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 
Bagot.  I  fear  me^ever. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III.   [  Wilds  in  Glouceatershin,] 

Enter  Bolinobbokb  and  NoRTHmfBKRija 
[unth  forces], 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Bed(< 

now? 
North.  Believe  me^  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  m  Gloocestenkire. 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  «^ 
Draws  out  our  miles,  and  msJLes  them  ir^ 

some ;  ^  I 

And  jet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  a«  09^ 
Makmg  the  hard  wav  sweet  and  delectabU. 
But  I  bethink  me  wnat  a  weary  way  1 

From  Ravenspnrgh  to  Cotswold  wiD  be  f^isd 
In  Ross  «nd  Wifionghby,  wanting  your  oi^ 

pany,  4 

Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  begmTd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel 
But  theirs  is  sweet'ned  with  the  hope  to  Iutt 
The  nresent  benefit  which  I  pouesa  ;  { 

And  nope  to  joy  is  little  less  u  joy  % 

Than  hope  enjoj'd.  By  this  the  weary  lor^  J 
Shall  msike  their  wa 


done 


r  way  seem  short,  as  mine  kid 


By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  oompn?. 

Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  oon 
Than  your  good  words.  But  who  comas 

Enter  Hsnby  Pebct. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Vuvj,  "^ 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whcanv 

ever. 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 
Percy.    I   had  thought,  my  lord,  to  \*^ 

leam'd  his  health  of  yon. 
North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  Queea  f    * 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  hath  fcnuol 
tne  court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  King. 

North.  What  was  hb  roMs 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd  when  last  we  sft^ 
together. 
Percy.  ^  BecauM    your    lordship   was  f* 
claimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  ia  gone  to  Ravenspini{li 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
And  sent  me  over  bv  Berkeley^  to  discover 
What  power  the  Duke  of  York   had  )t^ 

there; 
Then    with    directions  to   repair   to  Bam 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  o£  H«r 

ford,  boy  r 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord,  for  that  *»  ■ 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember.  To  my  k»^ 

ledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 
North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  no^  ;  tlm 

the  Duke. 
Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  1 
service. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  yovan ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  ooimrm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 
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Boling,   I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be 
sure 


[  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
is  in  a  soul  remembering  m^  good  mends ; 
ind,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 


[t  (dudl  be  still  thy  true  lore's  recompense, 
tfy  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 

seals  it.  m 

yorth.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkeley  ?  and  what 

stir 
Seeps  good  old  York  there  with  his  men  of 

war? 
Percy.    There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft 

of  trees, 
^lann^d  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have 

heard; 
ind  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkeley,  and 

Seymour ;  » 

!(one  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  R088  and  Willouohbt. 

North,   Here  come  the  Lords  of  Ross  and 
VVilloughby,, 
3lood^  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Baling,   Welcome,  my   lords.    I    wot   your 
love  pursues 
|L  baniah*d  traitor.  All  my  treasury  « 

ii  yet  but  onf  elt  thanks,  which  more  enrich'd 
ttiall  be  jonx  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Boss.   Your  presence  makes  us  nch,  most 

noble  lord. 
WiUo,   And  far  surmounts   our   labour  to 

attain  it. 
Baling,    Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of 
the  poor,  « 

iVhioh,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
kanda  for  my  bounty.   But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkslet. 

North,  It  is  my  Lord  of  Berkeley,  as  I  guess. 
Berk,  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is 

to  you. 
Boling,  My  lord,  my  answer  is  — to  Lan- 
caster; TO 
iud  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England  ; 
bid  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 
Berk,  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord ;  't  is  not  my 
meaning 
To  ruce  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 


To  you.  my  lord,  I  come,  what  lord  ^u  will, 
^rom  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
rhe  Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
Po  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time 
Lnd   fright  our  native  peace  with  self-borne 


Enter  York  [attended], 

Boling,    I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 
by  you : 
I«re   oomes  nis  Qrace  in  person.    My  noble 
unde  t  [Kneelg.] 

York,  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 
thy  knee. 
VlMMie  dtttv  is  deoeiveable  and  false. 
Boling,  My  gracious  uncle —  m 

York,  Tut,  tat! 


5e~me  lio  grflO^j^nor  uncle  me  no  uncle. 
'.  am  no  traitor's  un<^pi  and  that  word  **  grace  *' 
in  WW  mmiasiys  ^tmih  is  but  profane. 
Whv  have  those  banished  and  forbidden  legs  m 
Dar  d   once   to    touch   a   dust   of  England's 

ground? 
But  then  more  **  why  ?  "  Why  have  they  dar'd 

to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ?  m 

Com*st   thou  because   tha  anointed  JCii>g  is 

hence?  '       '  "^ 

Whvj  foolish  boy,  the  King  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of 

men,  101 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 
O,  Uien  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  1  im 

Boling,  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 

fault. 
On  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein  ? 

York,  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree. 
In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason. 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come  no 
Before  Uie  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
Bolina,  As  I  was  banishM,  I  was  banishM 

Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  Grace         i» 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye. 
You  are  my  father,  for  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive.   O.  then,  mv  father. 
Will  you  permit  that  I  snail  stand  condemn  M 
A  wandenng  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royal- 
ties ,   »»• 
Plnck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given 

away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  bom  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son^  Aumerle,  my  noble  cousin ;  m 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father 
To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  deni'd  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters  patents  give  me  leave,      lao 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrafai'd  and  sold, 
And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  subject,  , 
And  I  challenge  law.  Attorneys  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim        i» 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 
North,  The  noble  Duke  hath  been  too  much 

abus'd.  " 

Bo8$,  It  stands  your  Grace  upon  to  do  him 

right. 
Willo,  Base   men  by  his  endowments   are 

made  great. 
York.  My  lords  of  Blngland,  let  me  tell  you 

this:  i«« 

I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs 
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And  laboured  all  I  oonld  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  hiff^^g*^  flAiv«r  And  mtt  out  his  Vay, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,  it  may  not  be ;  itf 
And  ^on  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kmd 
Cherish  rebellion  and  are  rebels  all. 
North.  The^  noble    Doke   hath   sworn   his 

coming  is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  ^ve  him  aid ;  im 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath  1 
York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these 

arms. 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left ; 
But  if  I  could,  by  Uim  that  gave  me  life,      tu 
I  would  attach  you  all  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  soYereign  mercy  of  the  King ; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
Ir-duivmiDli aa nfiUtar*  So,  fare  you  well ; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle  im 

And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Baling,  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  Grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices,  iw 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 
York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you ;  but  yet 

I  'U  pause. 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  oountry^s  laws. 
Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are.  ito 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt. 

SoBNiB  rV.   [A  camp  in  Wales.] 
Enter  Salisbubt  and  a  Welsh  Captain. 

Cap.  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd 

ten  davs, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  Kingj 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves.    Fare- 
well! 
Sal.  Stay   yet    another    day,    thou    trusty 

Welshman.  « 

The  Kingreposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.   ^  is  thought  the  King  is  dead ;  we 

will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth 
And    lean -looked    prophets    whisper    fearful 

change ;  ii 

Rich   men  look  sad  and  ruffians  dance  and 

leap, 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war. 
These  signs  (orejim  yie  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
FarewelTl  Our  countr^ffeti  are"gAhe  and"fl^a,  t« 
As  well  assnrM  Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

{Exit. 
Sal.  Ah,  Richard,  with  the  eyes  of  heavy 

mind 
I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament.      >o 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 


WitncMing  storms  to  oome,  woe,  and  urcst 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foet, 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

ACT   III 
SCBNE  I.  [Bristol.  Btfart  the  castitJ 
Enter   Bolinobboks,  York,  NoBTKnos> 

LAKD,     ROBO,     PkBCT,    WuIJOVOBSY.  rJ 

BusHT  and  Gkbxk,  prisoners. 

Boling.  Bring  forth  these  men. 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  jonr  soak- 
Since   presently  your  souls   must    part  jm 

bodies  — 
With  too  much  urging^  your  pendcioBs  Htm  : 
For   'twere   no   dian^:   yet,  to  wash  yosr 

blood  '»   ^^ 

From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  na 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  d«a^s. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineamcnb.    I 
By  you  uuhappied  and  disfigured  clean. 
You  have  in  manner  with  your  sinf  td  Wm 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  que«n  and  lam. 
Broke  the  nosseesion  of  a  roval  bed 
And  stain'a  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen^t  ck«kf 
With  tears  drawn  fnmi  her  eyes  by  yaw  trti 

wrongs.  • 

Myself,  a  prince  b^  fortune  of  my  birth. 
Near  to  the  King  in  blood,  and  near  in  km 
Tin  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  m^ 
Have  stoop'd  ray  neck  under  your  imanei. 
And   sighM   my  English    breath     in  fornpl 

clouds^  ' 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  baniahraent ; 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories^ 
Dispark'd  my  parks  and  f ell*d  my  forest  voodv 
From  my  own  windows   torn    my  hooMheJi' 

coat, 
Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  do  mn,    * 
Save  men^s  opinions  and  my  living  bloodT 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Tliis  and  much  more,  mu^  more  than  tvii* 

all  this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death.  See  them  6f^*r^ 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death.  ^ 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stitike  of  ^>^ 

tome 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England.    Loixda,  isrr 

well! 
Green.  My  comfort  is  that  heaven  wiB  ob 

our  souIh 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hcU 
Boling.  My  Lord  Northumberland,  aee  tKr 

dispatched.  * 

[Exeunt  Northumberland  and  odr-* 
with  the  prisoners.] 
Uncle,  vou  say  the  Queen  is  at  your  bon»e ; 
For  Goa*8  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated ; 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  comzaeuds. 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  del]T«7M. 
York.  A    gentleman    of   mine  I   baw  £i 

natch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  laxige* 
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Baling,  Thanks,  gentle  ande.   Come,  lords, 

To  fi^t  with  Glendower  and  his  compHoes. 
iwhue  to  work|  and  after  holiday.       [Exeunt, 

\ci3iE  H.   [The  coast  of  WcUes.  A  C€utle  in 

view.] 

Ikumt :  Jlourish  and  colours.  Enter  Kwo  Rich- 
AM),  (he  Bishop  of  Caklisub,  Aumsble, 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.   Barklonghly  oastle  call  they  this 

at  hand  ? 
i4i«ii.  Yea,  my  lord.  How  brooks  yonr  Grace 

the  air, 
If ter  yonr  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 
K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep 

for  joy 
Po  stand  npon  my  kingdom  once  again.  a 

)ear  earth.  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
^wxA  reoels  wound  thee  with  their  horses* 

lioofa. 
U  s  longHparted  mother  with  her  child 
lays  fonoly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meet- 
in?* 
io,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth,  lo 
Ud  do  thee  favours  with  my  royal  hands. 
re«d  not  thy  soTereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
for  widi  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ray  enons  sense  ; 
3nt  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  Tenom, 
Ud  heary-gaited  toads  lie  in  their  way,  u 

)(nng  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
^ion  witli  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Held  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
Ind  vhoi  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Joard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder    lo 
•Vhoee  double  tongue  may  wfth  'a  i&oHidrtouoh 
rhrow  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies, 
iock  not  mv  senseless  conjuration,  lords. 
Phis  earth  shall  hare  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
i^rove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king       as 
iball  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 
Cor.  Fear  not,  my  lord;   that  Power  that 
mtiift  yon  k^ng^ 
irth  powaa  to  keep  you  kin^  in  spite  of  all. 
i3ka  we— IT  »hst>  -mavens  yield  must  be  em- 

ifui  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would        ao 
Ind  ire  wiU  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 
Hie  profifer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 
Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 

remiss; 
^ilirt  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
3rows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in 

power.  M 

K.  Rich,  Discomfortable  cousin  t  know'stthou 

not 
riiat  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
tehiod  the  globe,  that  tights  the  lower  world, 
Phen  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen 
0  murders  and  in  outrage,  boldly  here ;  m 

)nt  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
l^  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  nines 
iod  darts  hw  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
rh^o  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
ih*  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 

backs,  « 


Stand  bare  and   naked,  trembling  at   them- 
selves? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east,       m 
His  treasons  will  sit  blu^iing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
"T^  all  the  wvtar  is 'tib*  jrough  xad^^sea-- 
Can  wash  the  balm  off^from  aiumointed  king ;, 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose       »« 
The  dBpaby  «lacted  ^  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Holingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Qod  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay       m 
A  glorious  angel ;  then,  if  angds  fightT 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  HeaveiL  stm  guards 
the  right. 

~Hnter  Sausbubt. 

Welcome,  mv  lord.    How  far  off   lies   your 

power? 
Sal,  Nor  near  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious 

lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm.  Discomfort  guides  my 

tongue  M 

And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  dav  too  late.  I  fear  me,  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  eairth. 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  nghting 

men!  » 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy^  day,  too  late, 
O'ertlurows  thy  joys,  mends,  fortune,  and  thy 

state : 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd,  and  fled. 
Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege;  why  looks  your 

Grace  so  pale  ?  ts 

K,  Rich,  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  mv  side,    m 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  priae. 
Aum.   Comfort,  my  liege;    remember  who 

you  are. 
K.  Rich.    I  had  forgot  myself ;    am  I  not 

King? 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty  I  thou  sleepest. 
Is   not   the    King's    name    twenty    thousand 

names  ?  as 

Arm,  arm,  my  name  t  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.   Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.  I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.  But 

who  comes  here  ?  m 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 
liege 
Than  can  mv  care-tun'd  tongue  deUver  him  I 
K%  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open   and  my  heart 
prepar'd. 
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The  wont  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
iSay,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  Why,   ^twas  my 
oare:    "  m 

And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Striyes  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  God, 
We  '11  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so.       m 
Kevolt  our  subjects  ?  That  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  and  decay ; 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop,  Glad  am  I  that  your  Highness  is  so 
arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamitv.  ">• 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  oay. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their 

shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolvM  to  tears, 
80  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  vour  fearful  land  no 
With  hara  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than 

steel. 
White-beards  have  armM  their  thin  and  hair- 
less scalps 
Against  ^  thy   majesty  ;    boys,  with   women's 

voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  agamst  thv  crown ;     lu 
Thy  verv  beadsmen  learn  to  bend,  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 
Yea^  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Agamst  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  Rich,  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a  tale 
so  ill.  m 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire?    Where  is 

Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  Where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemv 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevafl,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it.      lae 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 
broke. 
Scroop.    Peace  have  they  made  with  him 

indeed,  mv  lord. 
K,  Bick.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn*d  without 
redemption  t 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  I  ^  lao 

Sniuces,  in  my  heart-blood  warmM,  that  sting 

my  heart! 
Three  Jndases,  each  one  thrice  worse   than 

Judas  t 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  Terrible  hell  make 

war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence  ! 
Scroop,  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  pro- 
perty, M* 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
Vnth  heads,  and  not  with  hands.  Those  whom 

you  curse 
Have  lelt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum,  Is    Bushy,  Green,  and    the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  dead  ?  i«t 

Scroop,  Ay,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their 
heads. 


Aum.  Where  is  the  Duke  my  father  ntk 

his  power? 
K,  Etch.  No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  k 

man  speak. 
Let  \  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  eintapb ; 
Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  m    » 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  cartb. 
Let 's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wiUi; 
And  yet  not  so ;  for  what  can  we  bequeaa 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ?      » 
Our  lands^  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolinelirob'k 
And  nothing  can  we  eall  o«r«wa  hot  amttk, 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  eartb 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  oar  boMi 
For  God'f  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  tb*  ff«Md    - 
And  tell  sad  atorisaof  the  death  of  Kxfi|i: 
How  some  haYe  bean  deposed ;  eome  sbb  a 

war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  h' 

poe'd; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives ;  eette  th«TB( 

All  muxder'd :  for  within  the  hollow  cron  * 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  kins       1 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  tliere  Ik*  iw- 

sits, 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinningat  his  pcmp, 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  ecene. 
To  monarohize,  be  f  earM,  and  kiD  with  ioob. 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  oonotit.      * 
Aa  if  this  flesh  whSoh  waDs  about  our  lx(« 
'Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and  hnmonr'd  tin 
jCooms  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  oaatle  wall,  aM— isr«v«£ 

kingl  ^\ 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  aad  bU^ 
With  solemn  reverence.   Throw  away  r«fpMl 
Tradition,  form,  and  oeremoniooa  datj ; 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  wtik. 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  vaiit;  ** 

Taste  gsieff  need  friends :  subjected  thiHi, 
How  can  vou  sav  to  *'*^"  ^  "^  *^^iiy  ? 
Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  vtl 

their  woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  wajrs  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppreeseth  ckrve^ 
Gives  in  your  weakness  strengtli  unto  V^ 

foe,  * 

And  so  your  follies  fight  against  youraeli 
Fear,  and  be  slain  |  no  worse  can  oome  tofiftt; 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroyini^  desm 
Where  fearing  dving  pavs  death  serviW  bretsk 
Aum.    My  fatner  hatn  a  power  ;  inqoir*  ^ 

him,  ■ 

And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 
K,  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well.   Proud  hf^ 

lingbroke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  ci  doim 
This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ;  " 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  b 

power? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  look*  ^ 

sour. 
Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  ooroplezioii  <d  tb 

sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  dajr ;         > 
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o  may  yoo  br  my  doll  and  heayy  eye, 
My  toDgne  oath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
play  the  torturer  hr  small  and  small 
0  lengthen   out   tne   worst   that  must    be 

spoken, 
^oar  ancle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke, 
ind  all  yoor  northern  castles  yielded  up,       mi 
Lod  all  yonr  sonthem  gentlemen  in  arms 
rpon  hn  party. 

£.  Ricn,  Thon  hast  said  enough. 

To  Aumerle.]    Beshrew   thee,  oousin,  which 

didst  lead  me  forth 
f  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair  I  ms 

rhat  say  yon  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we 

now? 
It  heaven,  1 11  hate  him  everlastingly 
oat  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 


ilnim 


go 


0  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  prow, 
or  I  have  none.  Let  no  man  speak  agam 

b  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 
Aum.^  My  liege,  one  word. 
£.  Bick.  He  does  me  double  wrong 

hat  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of   his 
tongue.  tie 

*iseham  my  followers ;  let  them  hence  awa:^^ 
ram  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke*s  fair 
day.  [Exeunt.] 

ScianBlIL  [Wales,  B^ore  FlifU  Castle,] 

'nter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Bolinobboke, 
ToKK,  NoBTHUMBSBLAKB,  Attendants  [and 
forces]. 

Baling,  So  that  bv  this  intelUgenoe  we  learn 
he  Welshmen  are  dispersed,  and  Salisbury 

1  jpone  to  meet  the  Kine,  who  lately  landed 
Tith  some  few  private  mends  upon  this  coast. 
North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 

lord.  s 

ichazd  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 
York,  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northum- 
berland 
»  say  King  Richard.  Alack  the  heavy  day 
lien   soeh  a  sacred   king  should  hide  his 

headl 
North*  Your   Qraoe  mistakes;  only    to   be 

brief  w 

sit  I  his  title  out. 

York,  The  time  hath  been^ 

crald  you  have  been  so  brief  with  Imn,  he 

would 
kve  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  vou, 
risking  so  the  head,  your   whole   bead's 

length. 
Baling,   Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 

should.  10 

York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than 

you  should, 
■It  yon  mistake  the  heavens  are  o'er  our 

heads. 
Boling,   I  know  it,  uncle,  and  oppose  not  my- 

rminst  their  will.  But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Pkbct. 

Welcome,  Harry.  What,  will  not  this  castle 

yield  ?  *• 

Percy.  The  castle  royally   is  mann'd,    my 

lord, 
Aggiinat  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Koyally! 
Why,  it  oontams  no  king  ? 

Percy,  YeSj  my  eood  lord, 

It  doth  contain  a  king.  King  Richard  lies      «* 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone ; 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  Lord 

Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Sctoop,  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence ;  who,  I  cannot  Team. 
North,  O,  belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Boling,  Noble  lords,  si 

Qto  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  oasUe  ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of 

parley 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver : 
Henry  Bolingbroke  » 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's 

hftnd 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  person,  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repeal  d  «o 

And  lands  restor  d  again  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  I  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of 

blood 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  EInglish- 

men; 
The  which,  how  far  off  &om  the  mind  of  Bo- 
lingbroke «• 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Gk>,  sigmfy  as  much,  while  here  we  inarch 
Upon  the  grassjr  carpet  of  this  plain.  m 
Let's  inarch  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning 

drum. 
That  from  this  castle's  tatter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  afmointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks  King  Richard  and   myself   should 

meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements^  u 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'rine  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  nre,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water  ; 
The  rage  be  his,  whilst  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him.      «© 
March   on,   and  mark  King  Richard  how  he 

looks. 

Parle  unthout,  and  answer  within :  then  a  fiowr- 

ish.   Enter  on  the  walls,  KrsQ  Richabd,  the  . 

Bishop  of  CABusut,  Aumkrle,  Scroop,  ' 

and  Salisbury.  ' 

See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  himself  appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track  «• 

Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
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York.  iXfiUoQkA  he  Jikfi  a  king  I  Behold,  his 

;  As  bright  as  is  the  eagleV  lightens  forth 
'OoDtroIliiifir  majeetj.  Alack,  alack,  for  woe,  to 
That  an]^  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! 
K.  Bich,  We  are  amaz'd;  and  thus   lone 

have  we  stood .  [  To  North7\ 

To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thx.  lawful  king ; 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  jointisToi^et  "      n 
To  pav  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  notj  show  us  the  hand  of  Gg^ 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  «ifSwBfidahip ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of   blood    and 

bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre,     w 
Unless  he  do  pcofauft*  ateal^  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 

done, 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from 

us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends, 
Yet  know,  m^  master,  God  omnipotent,  w 

Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  oehalf 
Armies  of  ptatilonco :  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yetnnhoDi  and  unbrgnt. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown,    w 
Tell    Bolingbroke  —  for    yon     methinks    he 

stands  — 
'         That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason.   He  is  come  to  open 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war  ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace,  m 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers^  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England^s  face, 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
^  /        Her  pastures'  ctsss  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid  our  lord 
^  the  King  »« 

*  Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  I  Thy  thrice  noble  cousin 
Harry    Bolingbroke    doth   humbly    kiss    thy 

hand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears,  iob 

That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones, 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  g^racious 

head. 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself,       uo 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees ; 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once,  ii« 

His  glittering  arms  ne  willcommend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  Majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  nira.         im 
K.  Hich.  Northumberland,  say  thus  Uie  King 

returns: 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction. 


With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast     « 

Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  conuiMsdi^ 

[Korthumberland  witkdrma  u  £«> 

lingbroke,] 

[To  Aumerle,]  We  do  debase  oorsehrei,  «ma 

do  we  not, 
To  look  so  poorly  and  to  speak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  aadMhi 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ?  *» 

Aum.  No,  good  my  lord ;  let  ^s  fi^t  vi^ 
gentle  words 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helffsl 
swords. 
K,  Bich.    O   God,  O   God  I    that  •*«  uv 
tongrue  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banidmunt 
(>n  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  aS  mgaam  * 
With  words  of  sooth  1  O  that  I  were  9M^e^ 

As  is  mvgrief.  or  Iflwiwr  fh^nn^nap.^T 

Or  that  loould  forget  what  Thuve  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
Swell  ^st  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I  *11  give  ihMWf 

to  beat. 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  aai. 
Aum.  Northumberland  oomes  bac^  froM  £* 

lingbroke. 
K.  Bich.    What   must   the  Ein^  do  on! 

Must  he  submit? 
The  King  shall  do  it.  Must  he  be  deposed  * 
The  King  shall  be  contented.  Must  ne  la»  * 
The  name  of  king  ?  0'  God's  name,  kt  it  r< 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermita^«, 
My  gay  apparel  for  amalmsman's  gows. 
My  figur'd  eoblets  for  a  dish  of  wood. 
My  scei>tre  for  a  palmer's  walkingr-staf , 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  erst*, 
A  little  little  ^ave,  an  obscure  grave ; 
Or  I  '11  be  buned  in  the  King's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  sobjeci 

feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  aoviwftiyw^ 
For  on  n^  heart  they  tread  now  whust  I  fii^ 
And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  xny  head  f 
Aumerle,  ^thon   weep'at,   my    tenderheaN 

cou^n! 
We  '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the 

com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  wMa 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  iduii£ 

tears? 
As  thus,  to  dron  them  still  upon  one  plans 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  gr&T*4 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,  —  tte 

lies 
Two  kinsmen  digg'd  their  gravea  with  ws»^ 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?  Well,  w«aL,  I  w 
I  talk  but  idly,^  and  you  laugh  at  niew 
Most mightyprince, my  Lora  NorthmnlanU 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?   Will  ks  ¥ 

estir 
Give  Kichard  leave  to  live  till  Richarvl  di« 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  aj. 
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y^th.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth 

\  attend 
To  speak  with  yon,  may  it  please  yon  to  oome 

down. 
K  .BicA.~Down,  down  I  come ;  Uke  glistering 

7antine  tne  manage  of  nnruly  jades. 

a  the  base  court  r  Base  oonrt,  where  kings 

grow  base,  "o 

o  come  at  traitors*  calls  and  do  them  grace. 
a    the   base   court?    CkJme   down?    Down, 

court  1  down^kingl 
or  ni^ht-owls  shnek  where  mounting  larks 

would  sing.  {Exeunt  from  ctbove,] 

Baling.  What  says  his  Majesty  ? 
North,  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

kkes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  £rantic  man  ; 
et  he  is  oome.  im 

^nter  KxNO   Riohabd   and  his  Attendants 

Baling,    Stand  all  apart, 

nd  show  fair  duty  to  his  Majesty. 

[He  kneels  down, 
y  gracious  lord,  — 
A..  Rich.    Fair    cousin,    yon    debase   your 

princely  knee  uo 

:>  nmke  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it. 
e  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  loye 
!ian  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  ^our  courtesy. 
;»,  cousin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
ins  hi^h  at  least  [touchina  nis  oum  head]^ 

alwon^h  your  Imee  be  low.  lu 

Bolinq.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for 

mine  own. 
ET.  Rich,  Tour  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours, 

and  an. 
Baling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted 

lord, 
my  true  serrice  shall  deserve  your  love. 
t.  Mieh,  Well  you  deserve ;  they  well  deserve 

to  have,  mo 

at  koow  the  strongest  and  surest  way  to  get. 
ele,  give  me  your  hands:  nay,  dry  your 


'  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies, 
udn.  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
ovgn  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir,     ws 
i«t  ytm  will  have,  I  '11  giy^y  and  willing  too ; 
r  do  we  must  what  force  wul  have  us  do. 
on  towards  London,  cousin,  is  it  so  ? 
ialing.  Tea,  my  good  lord, 
r.  Riek.  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish,  Exeunt. 

E3CB  IV.    [Langley.    The   Duke  of  York's 
garden.] 

Enter  the  Qiteen  and  two  Ladies. 

toe^n.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 

dbis  garden 
Irlve  avrav  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
udy,    Maaam,  we  *11  play  at  bowls. 
^«fi.    'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is 

full  of  mbe, 
I  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias,      s 
udy.   Madam,  we  *11  dance. 

P  *^M'      ... 


Q^een,   My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  de- 
light, 
When  my  poor   heart  no  measure  keeps  in 

pief ; 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 
Lady,  Madam,  we  'U  tell  tales.  10 

Queen.  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy  ? 
Lady,  -  *--  '"  "  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl ; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  aitogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  tne  more  of  sorrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had,  u 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat, 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 
Lady.  Madam,  I 'U  sing. 
Queen,  ""t  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause  ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst 
thou  weep.  m 

Lady,  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 

you  good. 
Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do 
me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 

Enter  a  Gabdener  and  tvoo  SsRVAifTS. 

But  stay,  here  eome  the  gardeners. 

Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees.        » 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 

They  '11  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  one  doth  so 

Agaust  a  change  ;  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire,] 

Gard,  Gk),  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apri- 
cocks, 
Which,  like  unruljr  children^  make  their  sire  w 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lof  tpr  in  our  commonwealth ;      w 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
Ton  thus  employed,  I  wiU  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

8erv,  Why  should  we  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale  «o 

Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  nrm  estate. 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  nowers  chok'd  up, 
Her    fruit-trees    all    unpmn'd,    her    hedges 
min'd^  45 

Her  knots  disordered  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 

He  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  8pnn|^ 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leal. 
The  weeds  which  his  broad-spreading  leaves 
did  shelter,  ^  «o 

That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  plnck'd  up  root  and  all  by  Bolingbroke, 
I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  Bushy,  Green. 

Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are:  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  King.  O,  what  pity 

is  it  R'' 

That  he  had  not  so  trimmM  and  dresa'd  his  land 
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As  we  this  earden  !  We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  onr  fruit-treeSf 
Lest,  being  OTer^proud  in  sap  and  blood, 
WiUi  too  much  nches  it  oonlonnd  itself ;  « 

Had  he  done  so  to  preat  and  growing  men, 
Thev  might  have  hy*d  to  bear  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.  Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  awav,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live ; 
Had    ne    done   so,    himself   had    borne    the 

crown,  M 

Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 

down. 
Serv.  What,  think  yon  the  King  shall  be  de- 
posed? 
Oard,   DepreesM  he  is  already,  and  deposM 
T  is  doubt  he  will  be.   Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  Tork^s,  to 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen,  O,  I  am  pressM  to  death  through 

want  of  speaking  t         [Coming  foncar a.] 
Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this 

garden. 
How  oares  tny  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this 

unpleasing  news  ? 
What    £ve,   what   serpent,    hath    suggested 

thee  n 

To  make  a  second  f^  of  cursed  man  ? 

"    9  deposed? 
f  than  earth, 
when,  ana 

how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  this  ill  tidings  ?  Speak,  thou 

wretch.  w 

Gard,  Pardon  me,  madam  ;  little  jo^  have  I 
To  breathe  this  news  ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  uie  mighty  hold 
Of    Bolinffbroke.     Their   fortunes   both   are 

weighM. 
Li  your  lord^s  scale  is  nothing  but  himself,      » 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  au.  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard 

down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  *11  find  it  so ;       •© 
I  sneak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
Queen.  Nimble  Mischance,  that  art  so  light 

of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think  *st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep        w 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.  Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  Lonoon  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should    grace  the  triumph  of   great  Boling- 
broke? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe,    100 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never 

rw.  [Exeunt  [Queen  and  Ladies]. 

Poor  queen  1  so  that  thy  state  might 
be  no  worse, 
I  would  mv  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. 
Here  did  sue  fall  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place 
I  'U  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace.       i<» 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

-^-    \Ezeunt. 


ACT  IV 
ScBKB  I.  [Lmidon.    Wettmintter  HaH] 
Enter  as  to  the  .Pmdiaauai  Boiimfaaoa. 

AUMERIiE,         NoKTHUMBEBLAlfD,      PUa 
FiTZWATKB,  SUB&ST,  the  B18HOF  C^  Cit 

LISLE,  the  Abbot  of  Wbstmikstis  [»' 
another  Lord],  Herald,  and  Oifieen. 

Boling.  Gall  forth  Bagot. 

Enter  Baoot. 

Now,  Bagot,  freelv  i^wak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  dost  Know  of  noble  ^,$9nB|r'( 

death.  ■^- 

Who  wrougnt  it  with  the  King,  and  wb*  p* 

formM  r— s*  -- 


nirt 


IM 


The  bloody  office  of 
Bagot.  Then  set 

Aumerle. 
Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  v^ 

that  man. 
Bagot.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  know  yeor^ 
ing  tongue 
Scorns  to  nnsa^  what  once  it  hath  deUvnU 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloucester's  d«atii  «s 
plotted,  < 

I  heard  you  say,  '^  Is  not  my  arm  of  l«aft)u 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  RwylkK  otft 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head  ?  '* 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  v«ry  tka^, 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  rather  rdoi^  * 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  o^w 
Than  Boliiigbroke*s  return  to  I'^tgli*!?^ ; 
Adding  witnal,  how  blest  this  land  wow  ^ 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes  and  noble  kr^ 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  bsM mu* 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  mv  fair  staxa,      ' 
On  equal  terms  to  grive  him  chastiacntfat  * 
Either  I  must^  or  have  mine  hommr  soil'd 
With  the  attamder  of  his  sland*ro>iia  Ina.     I 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  d«u^ 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell.     I  ny,  (M 
liest,  J 

And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  it  fiH 
In  thy  heart-blood,  thongh  hevajr  all  too  bw 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  svonl  I 
Boling.  Bagot,  forbear ;  thou  ahalt  m*iM 
it  up.        ^  J 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  h»  w«rt  i 
best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  morM  m6  9a 

Fitx.^  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympx:^ 
There  is  m:^  g*g^%  Aumerle,  in  gn^  to  u»a 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  when  ^ 
stand'st,  j 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vanndnglv  tho«i  apaii4 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  nobla  doofotft^ 

death. 

If  thou  deny*st  it  twenty  times,  thou  fic«i ; 

And  I  wiU  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  hiiv^j 

Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  poiw 

Aum.  Thon  dar*8t  not,  oowcurd,  livs  ta 

that  day. 
Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  w*!* 
hour. 
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Aum.  Fitzwater,  thon  art  damned  to  hell  for 

this. 
Perqf.  Aumerle,  thon  lieet ;  his  honour  is  as 

true 
n  thiMrppeal  as  thon  art  all  unjnst ;  4a 

ifid  Mat  thon  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
'o  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
^  mortal  breathing.  Seize  it,  if  thou  dar^st. 
Aum,  An  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  ofF 
ind  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel      w 
>Ter  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  I 
Another  Lord,  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like, 

forsworn  Aumerle ; 
lod  spar  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
it  may  be  hoUoaM  in  th^  treacherous  ear 
rom  ran  to  sun.  There  is  my  honour^s  pawn ; 
■ugage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thon  dar'st.  m 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else?  By  heaven,  1*11 

throw  at  aU  I 
have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 

0  answer  twenty  tnonsand  such  as  you. 
Sumy,  My  Ijord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember 

well  «o 

lie  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 
Fitz.  'T  is  Tery  true ;  you  were  in  presence 

then, 
■nd  yon  can  witnees  with  me  this  is  true. 
Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself 

is  true. 
Fitz.  Surrey,  thon  liest. 
Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy! 

hat  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword,  m 

IiAt  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge 
ill  thon  the  lie-giver  and  that  lie  do  lie 

1  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  f ather^s  skull ; 

I  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Bm«  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st.  n 
Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 

honel 
I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
ltd  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies,  n 

Dd  lies,  and  lies.  There  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
>  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 

I I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Bnerle  la  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 

iiides,  I  heard  the  buushM  Norfolk  say       ao 
lat  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
» txeonte  the  noble  Duke  at  Calais. 
Sum..  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a 


ktt  Norfolk  lies.  Here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
he  may  be  repealed,  to  try  his  honour.  u 

Bding.   These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 

D  N^^k  be  repealed.  Repealed  he  shaU  be, 
id.  though  mine  enemy,  restorM  again 
aU  his  lands  and  signories.  When  he's  re- 
turned, 
atnst  Aumerle  we  wiU  enforce  his  trial,      m 
V.  That    honourable  day  shall  ne'er   be 

ifeen. 
ay  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fonght 
r  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Naming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
luist  Mack  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ;  m 
i,  toilM  witn  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 


To  Italv ;  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  boay  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captam  Christ, 
Under  wnoee  colours  he  had  longht  so  long,   toe 

Baling ,  Why,  Bishop.  U  Norfolk  dead  f 

Car,  As  surely  as  I  uve,  my  lord. 

Baling,  Sweet  Peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul 
to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abndiam  I  Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  ^age        v» 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  tnaL 

Enter  YoBSi  [atUnded], 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee 
From  plume-plnck'd  Richard  ;  who  with  will- 
ing soul 
Adopts  uiee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  tne  possession  of  thy  royal  hand.  no 

Aacend  nis  throne,  descendmg  now  from  him  ; 
And  long  live  Henry,  fourth  of  that  name ! 
Bo/iW.  -In^Godla.  name^  I  'U  ascend  the  regal 

throne. 
Car.  ISTatry,  God  forbid  1 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak,      xw 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  indge 
Of  noble  Richard  1  Then  true  noblesse  would 
Learn     him     forbearance     from     so    fonl   a 
wrong.  »'« 

What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  notRichard^s  sub- 
ject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to 

hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty,        ^  i«* 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  iudg'd  l)y  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
Ana  he  himaelf  not  present?    O,  forfend  it, 

God, 
That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refin'd  i3o 

Should   show    so   heinous,  black,    obscene    a 

deed! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  God,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  Lord  ca  Hereford  here,  whom  you   call 

Is  a  fonl  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ;     im 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, 
.  The  blood  of  English  ehail  numure  the  ground,    i    -* 
And  future  ages  groan  for  thia  fouLact...  / 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tnmnltuons  wars     im  V 

Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  con-        , 

found. 
Disorder,  horror^  fear,  and  mutiny 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skuUs. 
O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house,  itf 
It  win  the  woefullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursea  earth. 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you 

"woel" 
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North,  Well  haye  you  argued,  sir ;  and,  for 
your  pains,  100 

Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. 
My  Lord  of  Westminster^  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  conmions' 
suit? 
v^      Boling,  Fetch  hither  Richard,  thg^  in  com- 
mon "oew  '  »K 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct. 

[Exit. 

Boling,  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our 

arrest, 

Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  loye,  im 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  with  Richard  [and  Officers 
bearing  the  crown  and  sceptre], 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith    I   reign'd?  I   hardly   yet   have 

leam'd 
To  insbmate.  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee. 
Give  sorrow  leaye  a  while  to  tutor  me  im 

To  this  submission.   Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men.  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
'   Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  "All  haill "  to 

me? 
','    -^^jiTni^aftdJ^  ♦^  Ohrjef. ;  but  He,  in  twelve,    ifo 
I     Found  truth  in  all  but  one  ;  I,  in  twelve  thou- 
'  sand,  none. 

'  God  save  tne  King  I  —  Will  no  man  say  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  Well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  King  f  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me.  — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ?       m 
York.  To  do  diat  office  of  thine  own  good 
will 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  BoUngbroke.  im 

K.  Rial.  Give  me  the  crown.  —  Here,  oomdn , 
seize  the  crown ; 
Here,  cousin. 

On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one^  another,  we 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  me  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water. 
That  bucket  down  and  lull  of  tears  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on 
high. 
Boling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 
resign.  »oo 

K.  Rich.  My  crown  I  am ;  but  still  my  griefs 
are  mine. 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs ;  still  am  I  king  ot  those. 
.'  Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
ymrr  crown. 
K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down.  im 

My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 


The  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  giyea  avay; 
They  'tend  the  crown,  yet  sUll  with  me  tW^ 

stay. 
Boling.  Are   you   contented    to  naga  ^ 

crown  ?  ^ 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no ;  no,  ay ;  for  Imostoothac 

be; 
Therefore  no  no.  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me,  now  I  will  undo  myself. 
I  give  this  heavv  weight  from  off  my  heni 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  baad,    « 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  mj  heart 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  Idb, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  onrvB. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  mv  saci«d  »s». 
With  mine  own  breath  release  aU  duteous  ottk 
All  pomp  and  migesty  I  do  forswear ;  ^ 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues  I  foi«> ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  den^. 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  aH  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thm 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  vfikm 

£iev*d,  ' 

on   with    all    pleas*d,   that   ha«i  i^ 
achieved  I 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  at 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit  1         ^ 
God  save  King  Henry,  nnking'd  Richard  ■,«> 
And  send  him  maujr  years  of  sunshine  dsy« '. 
—  YThat  more  remains  ? 
North.  No  more,  but  that  pm  vd 

[Presenting  a  pof^- 
These  accusations  and  these  grievous  croDw 
Gonmiitted  by  your  person  and  your  foOo*' 

ers 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  mm 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 
E.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  rt^ 
out 
My  weav'd-HE.  foUiea?  Gentle  Nurthsml' 

'land, 
H  thy  ofFences  were  upon  record,  ' 

Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  tro(» 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?  If  thou  wowv. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  sitic^ 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king 
And  cracking  the  strone  warrant  of  aniMtk  ^ 
MarkM  with  a  blot,  onmn'd  in   the  book  ii 

heaven. 
Nay,  all  of  yon  that  stand  an^Jaok  ihmii  m 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedneog  dothoait  wr^ 
Though  some  of  you  with  Pilat€  >»ash  T^ 

hands  ^       *v^      \ 

Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yel  you  PUsMft 
Have  here  deliver^  me  to  my  soar  limj^ 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  yoar  nn. 
North.  ^Mj  lord,  dispatch;  rciad  o'*er  ika 

articles. 
K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  t«ar«,  I  e 

And  vet  salt  waterJtUuda them  not  ao  uoc. < 
But  tney  can  see  t<sart  of  trajfors  kere. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  m'ya«lf, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  re«t  ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  ooiMwnt 
To  undeck  the  pompons  body  of  a  king  ; 
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(ade  gloxj  base,  a  eovereignty  a  slavef 
Voad  mawety  a  subject,  state  a  peasant. 
North,  Mvlord,— 

K.  Rich,  No  lord  of  thine,  tbon  banght  in- 
snltingnian,  sm 

lot  no  man^  lord.  I  bave  no  name,  no  title  ; 
To,  DOt  that  name  was  given  me  at  tbe  font, 
tot  H  iangnn^M.  Alaok  the  heavy  day, 
lut  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  ont, 
Lnd  know  not  i|ow  what  name  to  call  myfelf  I 

tandmg  before  the  son  of  Bolingbroke,  1 
*o  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  I        \ 
lood  khig,  great  king,  and  yet  notgreatly  good, 
in  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
•t  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight,       sw 
liat  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
moe  it  is  buikmpt  of  his  majesty. 
Bclina,  Go  some  of  yon  and  fetch  a  looking- 
gkaa.  {Exit  an  attendant.] 

North,  Read  o'er  this  paper  while  tbe  glass 

doth  come. 
KRich.   Fiend,  thon  torments   me  e'er  I 
oome  to  hell  1  iw 

Boling.  Vm  it  no  more,  my  Lord  Nortbom- 

berlancL 
North,  Tbe  commons  will  not  then  be  sat- 
isfied. 
K.  Rich.    They  shall  be  satisfi'd.   I'll  read 

tnongh, 
Hien  I  do  see  tbe  very  book  indeed 
fhere  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's  my- 
self, tn 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glcus, 

Sre  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. 
to  deeper  wrmkles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrow  struck 
omany  blows  nnon  this  &ce  of  mine, 
isd  nuide  no  aeeper  wonnds?    O  flatt'x;ing 

gbns, 
ike  to  my  followers  in  prnperity.  mo 

W  dost  beguile  me  t    Was  this  tace  the  face 
lut  every  dav  under  his  household  roof 
'idkeeptentnonsandmen?  Was  this  the  face 
kst,  luge  tibfi^snn,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 
i  ^  tbe  face  which  fao'd  so  many  follies,  ns 
kat  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke  r 
i  brittle  glorv  shineth  in  this  face ; 
s  brittle  as  toe  glory  is  the  face, 

[Dashes  the  glass  aqainst  the  around.] 
(ff  there  it  is,  craok'a  in  an  hundred  snivers. 
tark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport,     wo 
^ov  Mon  mv  sorrow  bath  destroy'd  my  face. 
Boling.  The  shadow  of   your  sorrow  hath 

destroyed 
be  shadow  of  your  face. 
K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

b«  shadow  of  my  sorrow  I  Ha !  let 's  see, 
r  is  yery  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
nd  these  external  manners  of  laments  tM 

n  mercdr  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
hat  sweibi  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul, 
here  lies  tbe  substance ;  and  I  thank  thee, 

King, 
or  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st      wo 
i^  cause  to  wail  but  teaobest  me  the  way 
AW  to  lament  the  cause.  I  '11  beg  one  boon, 


And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 
Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Mich,  *^  Fair  cousin  "  ?  I  am  greater  than 
aking;  aos 

For  when  I  was  a  king,  mv  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  bave  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
Boling,  Yet  ask.  no 

K.Rtch,  And  shall  I  have  ? 
Boling,  You  shall. 
K,  Rich,  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 
Boling,  Whither? 

K,  Rich,  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

your  sights.  sia 

Boling,  Qo,  some  of  you  convey  him  to  the 

Tower. 
K,  Rich,  O,  good  1  convey  I    Conveyers  are 

you  all,  '      ■ _  t 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  ^y_ateift  Vtwg-^a  fall      \ 
[Exeunt  King  Richard ^  some  Lords, 
and  a  Cfuard.] 
Boling,  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set 
down 
Our  coronation.  Lords,  prepare  yourselves,    ao 
[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle^ the  Abbot  of  Westminster^ 
and  Aumerle, 
Abbot,  A  woeful  pageant  bave  we  here  be- 
held. 
Car,  The  woe 's  to  oome ;  the  children  yet 
unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 
Aum.  You  holy  derprymen^  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  permcious  blot  ?        n> 

Abb(^,  My  lord, 
Before  I  freely  8p«ak  my  mind  herein. 
You  shall  not  only  take  tbe  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  ^ect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise.  mo 

I  see  vour  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  nearts  of  sorrow  and  your  eyes  ot  tears. 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  and  I  'U  lay 
A  plot  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  V 


^<*' 


SCKSJt  L    [London.    A  street  leading  to   the 
Tower,]  ^ 

Enter  Quebn  and  Ladies.  \^^' 

Queen,  This  way  tbe  King  will  come ;  this  is 
tbe  way 
To  Julius  Ctesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  eartb  1 

Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  Kighard  and  Guard. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 
My  fair  rose  -^Ib^^  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew,  » 

And  wash  him  tresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand, 
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Thou  mapof  honour^^ou  King  Richard*a  tomfc 
And  not  King  Richairdi  )' 


Why  should  hard-faToor'd  Grief  be  lodgM  in 

thee. 
When  Triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ?  u 
K,  Rich,  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do 

not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden.  Learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happv  oream ; 
From  which  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
T    grim  Necessity ;  and  he  and  I  » 

Will  keep  a  league  till  death.    Hie  thee  to 

France 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house. 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  thrown 

down.  u 

Qtteen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape 

and  mind 
Transform^  and  weakened  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke 

deposed 
Thine  intellect  ?  Hath  he  been  in  Ay  heart? 
The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 

rage  m 

To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  the  correction,  mildly  kiss  tne  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion  and  the  king  of  beasts  ? 
K,  Rich,  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed ;  if  aoght 

but  beasts,  u 

I  had  been  still  a  hi4>py  king  of  men. 
Qood  sometimes  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 

France. 
Think  I  am  dead,  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st. 
As  from  my  death-bed.  thy  last  liying  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nignts  sit  by  the  nre  «o 

With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid ; 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their 

griefs 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me 
And  send  the  Bearers  wecpfifg  to  their  beds.  «• 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  "• 

Enter  NoRTHUMBEBLAin>  [and  others]. 

North.  Mv  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
changM; 
Ton  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K,  Rich,     Northumberland,     thou     ladder 
wherewithal  « 

The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption.  Thou  shalt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ;  » 

And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st 
the  way 


To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urgM,  another  way 
To   pluck   him   headlong   from  the  jumyei 
throne.  ■ 

The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear  to  hate,  and  hate  turns  one  or  boik 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  deatL 
North,  mv  guilt  be  on  my  head,  sad  ^a« 
an  end. 
Take  leave  and  part ;  for  you  most  part  fortlh 
with. 
K,  Rich,  Doubly  divorc'd!   Bad  ntsB,  7« 
violate     ^  j 

A  twofold  marriage,  'twixt  my  erown  and  b. 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  marri«d  vift. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and im;  ] 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  *t  was  mads.  < 
Part  us,  Northumberland ;  I  towards  the  and. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  siokncsB  inD«»  He 

dime; 
My  wife  to  France ;  from  whence,  set  fcrtlk  ii 

pomp. 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  Mav. 

Sent  back  like  Hallowmas  or  short'st  oC  dty.  • 

Queen,  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  Mait  «< 

part?  'i 

K,  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  lam,  u^] 

heart  from  heart.  J 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  tha  K4 

with  me. 
North,  That  were  some  love  but  UttlsMlicT. 
Queen,  Then  whither  he  goes,  thitha>Vt  v 

K,  Rich,  So  two,  together  weeping,  mk» 
one  woe.  i 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  hm;  j 
Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne*er  the  Dt^r. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  aigha ;  I  ma«  ««^ 
groans. 
Queen,  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  loac* 
moans.  • 

K,  Rich,  Twice  for  one  step  I  'U  gioaa.  iW 
way  being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  oome^  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  had. 
Since,  weddmg  it,  there  is  such  Ico^ith  iasn^ 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  imf 
part:  • 

Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart 
Queen,  Give  me  mine  own  again  ;  "^t  ven « 
good  part 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart.'-- 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gooev 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  ^roaa.      ■ 
K,  Rich,  We  make  woe  wanUui  vitli  tka 
fond  delay. 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  80(tT<aw  ear. 

Scene  IL    [London,     The  Duke    y  Ymt 

paliioe,] 

Enter  York  and  his  Ducrbss. 

Duch,  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  wuvld  ti 
thereat. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  th*  iitorv  etf, 
Of  our  two  couflnns  coming  into  London.' 
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York.  Where  did  I  leave? 
Ditch,  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rnde  xnisgovernM  hands  from  windows^ 

tops  5 

Threw  anst  and  mbbish  on  King  Richard's 

head. 
Toritr,    Then,  as  I  said,    the  Duke,  great 

Bolingbioke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course. 
Whilst  all  tongues  cried,  **  God  save  thee,  fio- 

lingbroke  1 "  n 

Y<m  womd  haye  thought  the  very  windows 

spake, 
So  many- greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visa^,  and  that  all  the  walls  u 

^  ith  painted  miagery  had  said  at  once, 
*'  Jesn  preserve  thee  I  Welcome,  Bolingbroke  I " 
Whilst  he,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  turn- 


Bareheade 


aed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus :  **  I  thank  you,  country- 
men." *o 
Axtd  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 
Duch.   Alack,  poor  Bichara  I  where  rode  he 
the  whilst  ? 
'    York,  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-gracM  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next,  ts 
Thinking  his  i>rattle  to  be  tedious ; 
£t6q  bo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  aoowl  on  gentle  Richard.  Ko  man  cried, 
"God  save  him  1" 

No  jovf  nl  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
Bat  dost  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head,    m 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  com  Dating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  Ood,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 
melted,  u 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
^at  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events. 
To  whose  high  will  we  bow  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolittgbr^e  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  ajre  allow.  m 

Enter  AnKBRLE. 

Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York,  Aumerle  that  was  ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
1  «m  in  |>arliaroent  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new  made  king.        «< 
Duch.  Weloome,  my  son  I  Who  are  the  vio- 
lets  now 
That  strew  the  grreen  lap  of  the  new  come 
spring? 
Aum,  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly 
care  not. 
God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one. 
York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring 
of  time,  so 


Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  Do  these  jousts  and 
triumphs  hold  ? 
Aum,  For  aug^^ht  I  know,  mv  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum.  If  God  prevent  not,  I  purpose  so.       u 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 
thv  bosom? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  Let  me  see  the  writ- 
ing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 
York.  No  matter,  then,  who  see  it. 

I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  Qraee  to  pardon  me. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  •> 

Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean 

to  see. 

I  fear,  I  fear,  — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear? 

'T  is  nothing  but  some  band,  that  he  is  ent'red 
into  60 

For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triiimph  day. 
York.  Bound  to  himself  I    What  doth  he 
with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  1  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me.  I  may 
not  show  it.  to 

York,  1  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 
[He  plucks  it  out  of  his  bosom  and 
recuis  it. 
Treason  I  foul  treason  I  Villain !  traitor  I  slave  1 
Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York,  Ho  1  who  is  within  there  ? 

[Enter  a  Servant.] 

Saddle  my  horse. 

God  for  his  mercv,  what  treachery  is  here  1     n 

Duch,  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say ;  saddle  my 

horse.  [Exit  Servants] 

Now.  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  by  my  troth, 

I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

Duch.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman.  m 

Duch.  I  will  not  peace.  What  is  the  matter, 

Aumerle  ? 
Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 
Duch.  Thy  life  answer  I 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots  ;  I  will  imto  tl)e 
King. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  boots. 

Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerle.  Poor  boy,  thou 

art  amaz'd.  m 

—  Hence,  villain  I  never  more  come  in  my  sight. 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why.  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  nide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  wiUi  time  ?  si 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine 

And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  r  Is  he  not  thine  own  ? 
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York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman,  w 

Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  King  at  Oxford. 

Duch,  He  shall  be  none ; 

We  'U  keep  him  here ;  then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away,  fond  woman  I  were  he  twenty 
times  my  son,  tot 

I  would  appeach  him. 

DtuJi.  Hadst  thou  groan*d  for  him 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  ;  tJiou  dost  suspect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed,  iob 

And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind. 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  majr  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman ! 

[Exit. 

Duch.  After,  Aumerle !  mount  thee  ui>on  his 
horse;  ui 

Spur  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  King, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  'U  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York.  lu 

And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardoned  thee.   Away, 
be  gone !  [Exeunt. 

ScENB  m.  [Windsor  Castle.] 
Enter  Bolikobbokb,  Pebgy,  and  other  Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  imthrifty 
son? 
'T  is  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last. 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  sav.  he  daily  doth  frequent,     • 
With  unrestramed  loose  companions, 
Even  such,  they  sav,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers  ; 
Which  he,  youn^  wanton  and  efiFeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  pomt  of  honour  to  support  u 

So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Perm.  Mjrlord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw 
the  Prince, 
And  told  him  of  those  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ?  u 

V  Percy.  His  answer  was,  he  would  unto  the 

stews, 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Boling.    As    dissolute    as    desperate ;     yet 

through  both  »» 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder 

years 
May  happily  bring  forth.  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aum£BLE,  amazed. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  King  ? 
Boling.  What  means  our  cousin,  that   he 
stares  and  looks 
So  wildly  ?  M 


Aum.  God  save  your  Grace  1  I  do  tend 
your  Majesty, 
To  have  some  conferenoe  with  jonr  Gnee 
alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  aad  leave  v 
here  alone.      [Exeunt  Percff  and  JjBrdu. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  ooosm  nov  f 
Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  t^ 
earth,  [Knetlii»o.]  * 

My  tongue  cleave  to  taj  roof  withm  m j  moot^ 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 
Boling.  Intended   or   oommitted   wm  tkm 
fault? 
H  oh  the  first,  how  heinous  e*er  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee.  • 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  xma 
the  key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  dona. 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire. 

[Aumerle    locks  the   door.]    Ytn 
knocks  at  the  doer  and  arieUL 
York.   (Within.)  My  liege,  beware!   UA 
to  uiyself ; 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  thers.      * 
Boling,  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe. 

[Dnae^ 
Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand  ;  thoa  htei 

no  cause  to  fear. 
York.  [Within.]  Open  the  door,  secuie,  {ei4> 
hardvKingl 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  toot  f 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open.  * 

Enter  YoBK. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  miole  ?  SpMk; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  dangtr. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here^  aod  ti^ 

shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  xne  afaov.  » 
Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  ftv 

misepassM. 
I  do  repent  me  ;  read  not  my  nam«  thev«. 
Myheart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
xork.  It  was,  villain,  ere  thy  band  did  w< 

it  down. 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  King ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  peniteneew 
Forget  to  pity  him.  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  seipent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  h«Art 
Boling.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold 

aoyi 

O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  !  < 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  f  onataui. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  nuiddy  p* 

sages 
Hath  held  his  current  and  defil'd  himself ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad. 
And  tiiy  abundant  goodness  shall  excosis        * 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressii^  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  hu  -viee^s  bAvd 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  hn  sluav 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers^  giJd 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  disnonour  diw«  ^ 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  liis  di^onour  K^ 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life  ;  givmg  him  brvst^ 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man  's  put  to  dea&L 
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Ihich.  (Within,)  What   ho,  mj  liege  I  for 

God's  sake,  let  me  in. 
Baling,  What  shrili-voioed  suppliant  makes 
this  eager  cry  ?  n 

Duck.  A  woman,  and  thy  annt,  great  Eling ; 

HbI, 
peak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  t 
I  bemr  b^s  that  neyer  oegg^d  before. 
Biding,  £Mr(«oaaa  Ja  Alt^i»Qrf  fr^^m  ^  flflfjnjig^ 

Lnd  now^ehang'd  to  **The  Beggar  and  the 
King."  M 

It  dftngerouB  conain,  let  your  mother  in :  ^  . 

know  she  *8  oome  to  pray  for  3rour  foul  sin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
fore  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
^  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ; 
.1)18  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound.  m 

Enter  Duchess. 

DticA.  0  King,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 

mani 
lore  lovinBr  not  itself  none  other  can. 
York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 

make  here  ? 
bftU  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ?  m 
Dvch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.  Hear  me. 

gentle  liege.  [Kneela^ 

Baling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt.  ~~^ 

Ihieh.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech. 

or  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 
ind  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
ill  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bia  me  joy,        m 
'T  pardoning  Rutland,  mv  transgressmg  boy. 
Aun.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my 

knee.  \KnedM.] 

York,   Against  them  both  my  true  joints 

bended  be.  [Kn&d^,] 

I  marst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  I 
hnck.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  Look  upon  his 

face ;  too 

"»  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in 

u  words  oome  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 

breast. 
f  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  deni'd ; 
'«  pniy  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside, 
b  weary  joints  would  g^ladly  rise,  I  know  :  im 
ar  knees  shall  kneel  tdl  to  the  ground  tney 

grow. 
M  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Bn  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity, 
ir  prayers  do  out-pray  his;  then  let  them 

have 
^t  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have,  uo 
Boling,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 
Duck,  Nay,  do  not  say,  "  Stand  up  ": 

y  ** Pardon"  first,  and  afterwards  ''Stand 

ap." 
1  if  I  were  thy  nnise,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Psrdon"  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy 

speech. 
tever  lon^M  to  hear  a  word  till  now.  us 

J '"  pardon/*  King ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how. 
IS  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
t  word  like  **'  pardon  "  for  kings*  mouths  so 

meet. 


York,  Speak  it  in  French,  King ;  say,  *'^Par' 

donne  moi." 
Duch,   Dost  thou  teach   pardon  pardon  to 
destroy  ?  uo 

Ah,  my  sour  husband,  mv  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set*st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  I 
Speak  '"  pardon  **  as  *t  is  current  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak  ;  set  thy  tongue 
there;  lu 

Or  in  thy  i>iteon8  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do 

pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  **  pardon  '*  to  rehearse. 
Boling,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 
Duch,  ^         I  do  not  sue  to  stand ; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.  uo 

Boling,  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shaU  pardon  me. 
Duch,  O  himpy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  kiiee  I 
Tet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  sneak  it  again. 
Twice   saving    "pardon'*    doth    not   pardon 

twam. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 
Boling,  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart,    lu 
Duch,  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 
Boling,  Rut   for  our  trusty  brother-in-law 
and  the  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at   the 

heels. 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers        im 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are. 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell ;  and,  cousin,  adieu  I 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you 
true.  tM 

Duch,  Come,  my  old  son ;  I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt, 

[ScEiTB  IV.   Another  room  in  the  same.] 

Enter  Exton  and  Sbrvant. 

Exton,   Didst  thou  not  mark  the  King,  what 
words  he  spake, 
*'Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living 

fear?*' 
Was  it  not  so  ? 
8erv,  These  were  his  very  words. 

Exton,   **  Have  I  no  friend  ?  "  quoth  he.  He 
spake  it  twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ?  « 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton,  And  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd 
on  me. 
As  who  should  say,  **  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; ' ' 
Meaning  the  Kine  at  Pomfret.  Come,  let  *s  go. 
I  am  the  King's  mend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.    u 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  [V.  Por^fret  Castle,  A  ward  room.] 

Enter  King  Richabd. 

K,  Rich,  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 
compare 
This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world  ; 
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And  for  because  the  world  is  populous 

And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  m^lf , 

I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  'U  hammer  it  out.  • 

My  brain  I  ^U  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 

My  soul  the  father ;  and  these  two  beget 

A  greneration  of  still-hreediDg  thouj^hts. 

And  these   same   thoughti  people  this  little 

world, 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world.        to 
For  no  thought  is  contented.  The  better  sort, 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed 
With  scruples  and  do  set  the  word  itralf 
Against  the  word : 

As  thus,  '*  Come,  little  ones,'*  and  then  again, 
**  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  m 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye.'' 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  Uie  flinty  ribs      m 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ra^^ged  prison  walls, 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  m  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  sillv  beggars    » 
Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  sname, 
That  man^  have  and  others  must  sit  there ; 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like.  *o 

f  Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people, 
/  And  none  oontentea.  Sometimes  am  I  king ; 

Then  treasons  make  me  wish  myself  a  beggar ; 
I  And  so  I  am.  Then  crushing  penury^ 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ;         m 
Then  am  I  king'd  again :  and  by  and  by 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke. 
And  straight  am  nothing.  But  whate'er  I  oe, 
Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is 
With    nothing   shall   be    pleas'd,    till   he  be 

eas'd  M 

With  being  nothing.  Music  do  I  hear  ?  [Music, 
I  Ha,  ha  I  keep  time  I  How  sour  sweet  music  is, 
I  Wlien  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept  I 
'  80  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear    ^  m 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  dtsorder'd  string ; 
But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
.  ■  ^I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  Time  waste  me  ; 
For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numb'ring 

clock.  ^  «> 

My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and  with  sighs  they 

jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 

watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now  sir,  the  sound  that  telu  what  hour  it  is  u 
Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my 

heart. 
Which  is  the  bell.    So  sighs  and  tears   and 

groans 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ;  but  m^  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the 

clock.  ^  » 

This  music  mads  me ;  let  it  sound  no  more ; 


For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wty 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mwL 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Rirhsj4  » 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  worii 

Enter  a  Gboom  of  the  Stable. 

Crroom.  Hail,  royal  prince  I 
K,  Rich.  Thanks,  iiobWF«: 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  d«sr. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  00m 'at  thoa  bitker. 
Where  no  man  never   comes    but   t^  ai 

dog  * 

That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortuw  &** 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  ftiit^ 

King, 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  twu* 

York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leftvv 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  mmr\ 
P  face.  « 

/  O,  how  it  yeam'd  mv  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barlw^, 
VThat  horse  Uiat  thou  so  often  hast  bcatnL 
TPhat  horse  that  I  so  carefollj  have  dr«i«'4:  • 
I   K,  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbaxy  ?   Ttfl  b* 

gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 
Crroom.  So  proudly  as  if  he  diadaiaMi^ 

ground. 
K,  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolin^Vroks««<a 

his  back  I 
That   jade   hath   eat   bread   from  my  t^^ 

hand;  ^  • 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  "with  dqvfi^ 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?  Would   he  a<n  M 

down,  I 

Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,  and  btcak  th' 

neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usuxp  his  b«rk^ 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  raU  on  the^    '< 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw 'd  by  man. 
Wast  bom  to  bear?  I  was  not  made  a  hatm 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  aos, 
Spurr'd,  eall'd,  and  tir'd  by  iaonmng  Bo&C 

broke. 

Enter  Kxepeb,  with  a  dM. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place ;  here  ie  bo  Vbsc** 

stay.  * 

K,  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  't  is  tim«  tWi 

wert  away. 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  Dot»  that  9^ 

heart  shall  say.  \Eji 

Keep.  My  lord,  wiU  't  please    yon  to  («i! 

to? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  ^^ 

to  do.  * 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not.    Sir  PWe*  ^ 

Exton,  who  lately  came  from  the  SOng^  ««■ 

mands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  Thedevil  take  Henry  o£  ] 

and  theel 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 
Keep,  Help,  help,  help  I 
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Enter  Extok  and  Serrants  [armed]. 

Rich.  How  now !  what  means  death  in 

this  rude  assault  ? 
lis,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instm- 

ment. 

[Snatching  an  axe  from  a  Servant 
and  killing  him.] 
hon,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He   kills   another.]     Here  Exton 
strikes  him  down. 
t  hand  shall  bum  in  neTer-qnenching  fire 
t  staggers  thus  my  person.     Exton,  tiiy 

fierce  hiwd  tio 

bwith  the  King's  blood  stained  the  King's 

own  land, 
nt,  mount,  my  soul  I  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ; 
1st  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to 

die.  [Dies.] 

tton.  As  full  of  Talour  as  of  royal  blood ! 
I  hftTe  I  spill'd ;  O  would  the  deed  were 

good!  us 

DOW  the  devil,  tibat  told  me  I  did  well, 
Uiat  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  h|^. 
dead  kmg  w>  rfieTiving  king  l'*irbear : 
B  hence  me  rest,  and  give  them  burial 

here.  [Exeunt, 

ScBNE  [VI.    Windsor  Castle.] 

rith.    Enter  Boumobboke,  York,  with 
other  Xiords,  and  Attendants. 

iling.  Kind  unole  York,  the  latest  news  we 

hear 
lat  the  rebels  hath  consum'd  with  fire 
town  of  Cioesier  in  Gloucestershire ; 
whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Nobthumbeblaitd. 

Dome,  my  lord,  what  is  the  news  ?  b 

trth.  First,  to  thy  saored  state  wish  I  all 


next  news  is,  I  have  to  London  sent 
heads  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  Blunt,  and 
Kent, 
inaanar  of  their  taking  may  appear 
tr^  disoonrsed  in  this  paper  here.  to 

^ing.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 


to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwateb. 

h,  Mt  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to 

London 
heads  of  Brooas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 


Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors  u 

That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Pbbcy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cablisle. 

PtTCV'    The   grand   conspirator,  Abbot   of 
Westminster, 
With  doff  of  oonscience  and  sour  melancholy 
Hath  yielded  un  his  body  to  the  grrave  ;  si 

But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Soling.  Carlisle,  this  is  vour  doom : 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend 
room,  u 

More  than  thou  hast,^  and  with  it  joy  thy  life. 
So   as   thou   liv'st   in   peace,  die   free   from 

strife; 
For  though  mine  enem^r  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter    Exton,    with    [Attendants    bearing]    a 
cqffin. 

Exton.  Grreat  King,  within  this  coffin  I  pre- 
sent w 
Thy  buried  fear.  Herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  miffhtieet  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 
Boling.  Elxton,  I  thank  thee  not;  for  thou 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander  with  thy  fatal  hand             » 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 
Exton.  From  vour  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did 

I  this  deed. 
Boling,  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 
need. 
Nor  do  I  thee.  Though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
Ihatft  ■  -         '       ..  .       - 


The  guili 

boa 

But  neiil 


ugn 
murderer,  love  him  murdered, 
of  oonscience  take  thou  for  thy  la- 

ler  my  good  word  nor  princely  fa- 

vofdr. 
With  C^in  go  wander  through  the  shades  of 

nigit,    -- 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I  protMt,  my  soul  is  full  of  woft  ** 

That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 

grow. 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent. 
I  '11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand,  so 
March  sadly  after ;  grace  my  mournings  here 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.     [Exeunt. 
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THE   HISTORY  OF   HENRY  THE  FOURTH 

TffE  Histarye  of  Henry  IV  was  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register  in  Febmary,  150^  ad 
Fine  QadJtta  of  Fart  I  wiis  printed  in  the  same  year.   Meres  names  the  play,  bnt  does  boIb 
wWth«T  he  niff^rs  to  utm    |>fLrt  or  both.     Part  II  was  entered  and  printed  in  1600,  bat  isnf«ni 
to  by  Joti»un  m  JCv*:ri/  Man  out  of  his  Humour  in  1599.     These  facts,  taken  along  vith  d 
ouuka  of  maturity  m  atyle  and  metre,  point  to  1597  and  1598  as  the  respeotiTe  dates  of  tbn 

QiMinoR  of  Fan  I  w^t^i  haued  in  1598,  1599,  1604,  1608,  1613,  and  1829,  the  Tetskm  mi 
f\w9t  Folio  bt^in^  tikki^ti  tnm\  the  Fifth  Quarto.  Of  Part  II  only  one  quarto  is  know*  tobfl 
hiten  bfliied  ;  nnd  tlti^  F'tnt  Folio  text  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  this,  reyised  with  care  bat  p 
ably  without  Authority.     The  basis  for  the  present  text  is,  for  both  parta,  the  First  Qoarta 

The  political  actiun  of  t  Le  two  plays  is  founded  on  Holinshed^s  Chronicles.  Great  hee^ 
«»eil  in  converting^  hist4>ncal  into  dramatic  time,  and  the  speeches,  as  usually  in  the  Eogbakli 
tariciU  plays,  arc<  i^Ubomti^d  from  the  merest  hints.  The  most  marked  creation  in  the 
plot  of  pArt.  I,  nAid«^  from  the  Prince,  is  the  opposing  figure  of  Hotspur,  whom  Shakcfpl 
eluarly  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  psychological  contrast.  There  is  no  corresponding  f«l 
Prince  H^U  in  Part  II ;  the  political  action  is  still  more  oyershadowed  by  the  comic  thai  is) 
a«rl!er  part ;  anri  th^^  ^ibHous^  interest  centres  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  and  the  patkil 
^pression  of  Henry  IV '»  clusnug  years.  For  most  of  this,  e.  ^.,  the  plans  for  a  cniaade,aiiJ 
famoue  '' crowu s««ne/'  HL>liiished  affords  a  basis;  but  the  rich  emotional  quality  ia  aUSud 
fpeareV 

For  thti  ooTiiio  sceueti  t^hakespeare  gathered  some  names  and  incidents  from  The  Fawttm  ( 
tariM  of  H^nrif  V,  a  rery  crude  history-comedy  printed  in  1598,  but  licensed  in  1594,  aa^  ■! 
Mtfuniy  flA  «^^r]y  Ajt  ]'>^.  The  robbery  at  Gadshill,  the  tavern  in  Eastoheap,  Hai*8  rvlaol 
^  boon  fiompaniona  and  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  reconciliation  to  his  father,  th«  episi4 
th*  4m)wtu  and  t  b#  ^zad  bnjiishing  of  his  tavern  friends,  are  all  presented  in  a  rude  fotrm  ia 
fumma  Ficfor^cj.  iWit  tlie  method  of  treatment  is  such  as  to  offer  hardly  more  sn^geatMa 
f^  bwld  uarmtive  of  Holinahed.  The  character  of  Falstaff,  especially,  owes  little  to  any 
g^or.     hi.  ii^'Ttry  /T  'tw  iirat  written,  Falstaff 's  name  was  Oldcastle,  as  it  is  in  Tke  ~ 

Sir  Joliu  iUtkoHtle  was  a  well-known  peer  of  the  time  of  Henry  V,  who 
.  I^Uard.     But  it  t3  Muppoeed  that  out  of  deference  to  Oldcastle^s  descendants 

i  the  niknie  to  FiiUt&ff  before  the  play  was  printed,  and  added  in  the  Epilog-ae  to 
ili^tement  that '"  Olclcfistle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.*'     The  new  name  i 
m  lug^^ted  by  th:it  of  the  historical  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who,  in  1  Henry  Vly  \m 
Tjs^y,  as  It  Aeeiu!})  as  a  coward.     But  the  creation  is  independent  of  any  real  or 
^JJmI  l»rcJti.type, 
l^ilie  dovelopmi^nt  of  the  Chronicle  History  as  a  distinct  type  of  drama,  the   moi 
♦     t^j^  0^  Hftvry  IV  \h  \h^*  importance  in  it  of  the  element  of  comedy.     For,  althougili  ^ 
My     ^2i»*  ^^  ^^^  **rpi»itioii  of  the  character  of  the  Bolingbroke  of  Richard  XZ  is  of  ^^reatps^ 


in        T\ji  tftterttat,  yet  the  atory  of  Henry's  reign  did  not  in  itself  afford  material  neskriy  wo  iaa 
"  ^    ^jitft  or  so  Appmpi'uite  for  dramatic  treatment  as  the  author  had  found  in  lite  hMtorii 
^Vb^  1-  \^lll  iitid  Rirhnrd  II.    So  far  as  1  Henry  IV  has  a  culmination  at  all,  it  is  in  tbe  tfl 


1^  ^i,ai,  i^  ,  p^ecr  Henry  from  his  low  surroundings  as  a  brilliant  warrior  who  slays   Hotspr 
Ah  rh  ^^^'  tatJier  tJiun  in  his  father's  suppression  of  a  rebellion.     In  Part  II,  tl»«  deat 

h< .  |f  li  pr«Mi*<nrt;ii  iiL  the  fourth  act,  and  the  real  culmination  of  the  play  is  in  tKe  new  K 
Whicli    i^    ^i^  oS"  nf  lus  nii  life  and  companions,  and  assuming  worthily  the  dignities  and  d 

^LiiMu  ^  oMto.  \'i>  VI  injsr  the  Prince,  then,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  straeU 
Rtin£)  ptHitiu  a  whole>  ^  ^  <  'tti  regard  the  comic  scenes,  in  which  the  lighter  side  of  kia  chatwt 
While  1  f*^^        mare  or^^'LUiicsiUy  related  to  the  main  scheme  than  they  have  osnaUy 

clock.         ^ 
This  mn*ii<?  ni*       ^  J^'cu.    Vr-»^ 
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[DRAMATIS   persona: 


KnreBsHST  IV. 

EaSL  or  WnTMOKSLAHD. 

8a  WALTwa,  Bluxt. 
TBDMAt  PntcT,  mx\  of  WoroMter. 
Hkkt  Pibct,  earl  of  NorthumbeiiMid. 
Htot  PlicT,  ■ummmed  Hotwdb,  bU  son. 
ttrnvno  MoBTDOB,  earl  of  March. 
Skeamd  Soboop,  archbishop  of  York. 
'  Abchiialo,  earl  of  Douglas. 
Ovnr  OuamowKE.  — 


Snt  RlCHABD  VSSKON. 

Sis  John  FALSTArr. 

Sib  Michabl,  a  friend  to  the  archbishop  of  Tork. 

Pons. 

Qaimsxll. 

Pbto. 

BABX»OLra. 

Ladt  Pbbct,  wife  to  Hotspur,  and  sister  to  Mortimer. 
Laot  Mobtdibr,  daughter  to  Glendower,  and  wife  to 

Mortimer. 
MisTBSsa  QuioKLT,  hostess  of  a  tayem  in  Eastcheap. 


Lords,  OIBoers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  ChamberLUn,  Drawers,  two  Carriers,  Trayellers,  and  Attendants. 


ScBKV:  England  cmd  Wales.'] 


ACT   I 


SosKE  I.  [London,   The  palace.] 

*ter  Knta  ELxkbt,  Lord  John  of  Lancas- 
IB,  the  EIabl  of  Westmobblakd,  [Sir 
Walter  Blctnt]  with  other$. 

Stiip.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
nd  we  a  time  for  frighted  Peace  to  pant, 
id  breathe  short-winded   accents   of   new 

broils 
I  be  commeno'd  in  strands  afar  remote. 
I  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil  ■ 

iO  danb  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 

blood: 
laore  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
'  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hooia 
htmtile  paces.  Those  omwsed  eves, 
liicb,  like  the  meteors  ofa  tronblea  heaven, 
I  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred,         n 
i  htdj  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
d  f  orions  close  of  civil  butchery, 
kU  DOW,  in  mntual  well-bMeeming  ranks, 
vcb  all  one  way  and  be  no  more  opposM      u 
vast  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  alliee. 
«  edge  m  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 
*  xnore   shall   cut   his   master.   Therefore, 

friends, 
iax  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
ka«  ioldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
I  are  impressed  and  engagM  to  fight,  » 

ibwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy  ; 
to»e  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers* 

womb  • 

ehase  these  pagans  in  those  holy  fields 
ff  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet     u 
oeh  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd 
OUT  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
t  this  our  purpose  now  is  twelve  month  old, 
i  bootless ^tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go ; 
tt*fore  we  meet  not  now.    Then  let  me 

bear  to-teorr'* 


Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

West,  My  liege,  this  baste  was  hot  in  ques- 
tion. 
And  many  limits  of  the  char^  set  down  » 

But  yesternight :  when  all  athwart  there  came 
Apost  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  tbe  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower,     40 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman 

taken, 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered  ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  mis- 
use, 
Such  beastly  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done  as  may  not  be      «• 
Without  much  shame  retold  or  spoken  of. 
King,  It  seems  then  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Biake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 
West,  This   matched   with    other   did,  my 
grracious  lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news  m 

Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import : 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  tnere. 
Young  Harry  Percy  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holraedon  met,  ss 

Where  thev  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour, 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told  ; 
For  he  tnat  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way.        ^  ^    m 

King.    Here  is  a  dear,  a  true  industrious 
friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse. 
Stained  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt    that   Holmedon    and    this    seat    of 
ours;  « 
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And  he  hath  brongrht  us  smooth  and  welcome 

news. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited. 
Ten   thousand   bold   Scots,  two   and    twenty 

knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon^s  plains.  Of  prisoners,  Hotspur 

took  n 

Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas ;  and  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
Of  Moray,  Angus,  and  Menteith :  ^ 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallantprize,  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ?  fi 

West,   In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 
King,  Yea,  there  tnon  mak^st  me  sad,  and 

mak^st  me  sin 
In  enyv  that  my  Lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  to  m  blest  a  son^  so 

A-Boo  who  is  ths  theme  m.  Honour ^a  tongue. 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant.  ' 
Who  is  flweei  BwUmetounion  and  her  priae ; 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  pndse  of  hin^ 
See  riot  and  dlBhooour  stain  the  brow  w 

.  Ctfmy  youngj  Harry.   O  that  it  could  be  prov'd 
'TCat  some  mght-tnpping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  1 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine,    m 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts.   What  think 

you,  coz. 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  The  prisoners. 
Which  ne  in  this  adventure  hath  surprisM, 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mcmloch  Earl  of  Fife,  m 
West,  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching;  this  is 

Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle 

up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 
King,  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer 

this ;  100 

■And  for  tlus  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor.  So  inform  the  lords  ;* 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again,      tos 
For  more  is  to  be  said  ana  to  be  done 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West,  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt, 

Scene   II.    [London,    An   apartment    of  the 
Prince^  S.I 

Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  FAiiSTATF. 

Fal.  Now.  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it.  lad  ? 

Prince.  Tnou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  orink- 
lug  of  old  sack  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  sup- 
per and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that 
thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which 
thou  wouldest  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast 
thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ?  Unless  [• 
hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes  capons, 
and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the 
signs  of  leaping-houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  him- 
self a  fair  not  wench  in  flame-coloured  taffeta. 


I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shonldcst  be  to  ttftt- 
fiuous  to  demand  toe  time  of  the  day.         « 

jPW.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  nov,  Hil 
for  we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  tt» 
seven  stars,  and  not  by  ^(bdus,  he,  '*thMv» 
during  knight  so  fair."  And,  I  prithee, fvw 
wag,  whfifi  thou  ai±.a  king,  as,  God  safe  t% 
Grace, —  Majesty  I  should  say,  for  gntttiui 
wilt  have  none,  —  « 

Prince,  What,  none? 

FcU,  No,  by  my  troth,  not  so  mock  u  rii 
serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

Prince,  Well,  how  then?  Come,  rdma.- 
roundly.  ' 

FcU.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  whenthgii 
kittgr  let  not  us  that  are  sanires  of  the  u^bi 
body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day^s  besatj.  1/ 
us  be  Diana's  f  oresten,  gentlemen  of  the  iMl 
minions  of  the  moon;  and  let  xnenisjvtk 
men  of  good  government,  being  govowd.  ■ 
the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistrw  ik 
moon,  under  whose  countenance  we  sUsL     ^ 

Pnnce,  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  htiik  *d 
too ;  for  the  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  i»4  < 
men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea,  b«ii«  ** 
emed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  fa  pr^ 
now :  a  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  sastEt'i  ,< 
on  Monday  night  and  most  dissoliitely  spot* 
Tuesday  morning;  got  with  swearug  ''U 
by  "  and  spent  with  crying  **  Bring  is ; "  f 
in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladd«.  oj 
by  and  by  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridg«  d  4 
gallows.  J 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  tjM,  ■ 
And  is  not  my  hostess  of  the  taren  •  art 
sweet  wench  ? 

Prince,  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  nr  oU  ij 
of  the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerku  %  m 
sweet  robe  of  durance  ?  ' 

Fed,  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag!  W^ 
in  thy  quips  and  thy  qnidditiesj  what  a  pb0 
have  I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  r  ] 

Prince,  Why,  what  a  pox  hare  I  to  ^  «^ 
myhostess  of  the  tavern  ?  I 

Fal.  Well;  thou  hast  callM  her  to  a  r^ 
ingmany  a  time  and  oft. 

Prince,  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  f?  ^ 
part? 

Fal,  No;  I '11  give  thee  thy  due,  thosM 
paid  all  there. 

Prince,  Tea,  and  elsewhere^  so  far  m  1 
coin  would  stretch  ;  and  where  it  would  i 
have  us'd  my  credit. 

Fal,  Yea,  and  so  us'd  it  that, 
here  apparent  that  thou  art  heir  i . . 
But,  I  prithee,  sweet  wag.  shall  tMr  I 
lows  standing  in  England  when  thoa  «a 
and  resolution  thus  tobb'a  as  it  u  wiu  i 
curb  of  old  father  antic  th^  law  ?   Do  not  ( 
when  thou  art  kinj;,  hang  a  thief. 

Prince.  No j  thou  shalt.  . 

Fal,  Shall  1?  O  rare  f  BytheLord^n 
a  brave  judge. 

Prince.  Thou  judgest  false  already.  Iff 

thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  UkieTM 

so  become  a  rare  hangman. 

JTo/.   Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  aome  «« 
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jumps  with  my  humour  as  well  as  waiting  in 

die  oonrt,  I  can  tell  70a. 
Prince.  For  obtaining  of  snita  ?  ^  m 

FaL  Tea,  for  obtaining  of  snits,  whereof 

the  hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood. 

[  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  Ingg'a 

bear. 
Prince.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover^g  Inte.       •« 
Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag* 

Prince.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
uelanoholy  of  Moornlitch  ?  m 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  nnsaroary  similes 
md  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascal- 
lest.  sweet  young  prince.  Bnt^  Hal,  I  prithee, 
Tonole  me  no  more  with  ramty.  I  would  to 
hd  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of 
{ood  names  were  to  be  bought.  An  old  lord 
i  the  eonncil  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  [m 
treet  about  vou,  sir,  but  I  marked  him  not : 
lod  yet  he  talkM  very  wisely,  but  I  regarded 
urn  not ;  and  yet  he  talk'd  wisely,  and  in  the 
treettoo. 

Prince.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries 
•at  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it.        100 

Fal.  0,  Uion  hast  damnable  iteration  and 
ft  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast 
lone  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ;  God  forgive 
bee  for  it  I  Before!  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew 
othim^ ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak 
raly,  uttle  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  [im 
rast  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it 
ver.  Bx  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villam. 
11  be  oanm'd  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Chris- 
endom. 

Prince.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
Uirrow.  Jack  ?  m 

FaL  'Zounds,  where  thou  wilt,  lad ;  I  'U 
take  one.  An  1  do  not,  call  me  villain  and 
BiHeme. 

Prince.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in 
^ ;  from  praying  to  purse-taking. 
Fal.   Why,  Hal,  't  is  my  vocation,  HaL  'T  is 
ft  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation,  [ut 

Enter  Poens. 

bba !  Now  shall  we  know  if  Oadshill  have  set 
Biatch.  O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit, 
)uit  h(je  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ? 
^  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever 
fied  "  Stand  I  "  to  a  true  man. 
Prince.  GKxkI  morrow,  Ned,  laa 

Poins.  Qood  morrow,  sweet  Hal.  What  says 
loBweur  Remorse  ?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack 
KTSuj^F?  TJacin  how  agrees  the  devil  and 
iee  about  thy  soul,  that  tnou  soldest  him  on 
wd  FHday  last  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a 
U  eapon'a  leg  ?  i» 

/Vines.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word,  the 
fYtl  Hhall  have  his  barndn  ;  for  he  was  never 
^aker  of  proverbs.  He  will  give  the  devil 
9  due. 

Pcin$,  Then  art  thou  damuM  for  keeping 
y  word  with  the  devil.  im 

Prince.  Else  he  had  been  danm'd  for  oozen- 
r  the  devil. 
Poin$.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow 


morning,  by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gkdshill  I 
There  are  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with 
rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  London  [im 
with  fat  purses.  I  have  vizards  for  you  all ; 
you  have  norses  for  yourselves.  Gadamll  lies 
to-night  in  Rochester.  1  have  bespoke  supper 
to-morrow  night  in  £astcheap.  We  may  do  it 
as  secure  as  sleep.  U  you  will  gcK  1  will  stuff  [itf 
your  purses  full  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not, 
tarry  at  home  and  be  hang*d. 

Fal.  Hear  ye.  Yedward  ;  if  I  tarry  at  home 
and  go  not,  1  *ll  bang  you  for  going.  uo 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

jPo/.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

Prince.  Who,  I  rob?  la  thief?  Not  I,  by 
myfaith.  im 

Fal.  There 's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  oam*st  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  if  thou  dar*st  not  stand  for  ten 
shiUingB. 

Prince.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I  'U  be 
a  madcap.  iwr 

"Fa/.   Why,  that 's  well  said. 

Prince.  Well,  come  what  will,  I  'U  tarry  at 
home. 

FaL  By  the  lord)  I'll  be  a  traitor  tJbiQOj^when 
thou  art  king'  ^  *    im 

'Prtf^e.  i  care  not. 

Poins,  Sir  John,  I  prithee,  leave  the  Prince 
and  me  alone.  I  will  lav  him  down  such  rea- 
sons for  this  adventure  that  he  shall  g^.  m 

Fed.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what 
thou  speakest  mav  move  and  what  he  hears 
may  be  believed,  that  the  true  prince  may,  for 
recreation  sake,  prove  a  false  thief;  for  the 
poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance.  Fare- 
well ;  you  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap.  ira 

Prince.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring !  Fare- 
well, All-hallown  sunmier  I         [Exit  Falstc^ff'.] 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord, 
ride  with  us  to-morrow ;  I  have  a  jest  to  exe- 
cute that  I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff 
[Bardolph,  Peto]  and  Gadsnill  shall  rob  those 
men  that  we  have  already  waylaid ;  yourself  [im 
and  I  will  not  be  there ;  and  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut 
this  head  off  nom  my  shoulders. 

Prince.  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in 
setting  forth  ?  >«• 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or 
after  them,  and  apix>int  them  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail, 
ana  then  will  thev  adventure  upon  the  exploit 
themselves;  which  they  shall  nave  no  sooner 
achieved,  but  we  'U  set  upon  them.  im 

Prince.  Yea,  but  'tis  like  that  they  will 
know  us  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by 
every  other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves.       i»7 

Poins.  Tut!  our  horses  they  shall  not  see: 
1  'U  tie  them  in  the  wood  ;  our  vizards  we  will 
change  after  we  leave  them;  and,  sirrah,  I 
have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  im- 
mask  our  noted  outward  garments.  *o* 

Prince.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  ^ey  will  be  too 
hard  for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them 
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to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  tumM  back ; 
and  for  the  third,  if  he  fi^ht  longer  than  he 
sees  reason,  I  '11  forswear  arms.  The  rirtue  [m? 
of  this  jest  will  be  the  incomprehensible  bee 
that  this  same  fat  ro^e  will  tell  ns  when  we 
meet  at  supper ;  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  f ouf^ht 
with  ;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremi- 
ties he  endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies 
the  jest.  ti8 

Prince,  Well,  I  '11  go  with  thee.  Provide  us 
all  things  necessary  and  meet  me  to-morrow 
ni^t  in  Eastcheap ;  there  I  'U  sup.  FarewelL 

±*oins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Prince,  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  up- 
hold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness ; 
Tet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun,  »o 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  we  world. 
That  when  he  please  agam  to  be  himself 
Being  wanted,  ne  xoMyMiJuore  inriyrad  at 
Bv 'breaking  tnrougn  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  mm.      «« 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for 

come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents.        no 
So,  when  this  loose  behavionr  I  thcov  off 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  nmoh  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  ;     - 
And  like  bri|:ht  metal  on  a  sullen  ground,      t» 
My  reformation,  glitt'ring  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  nath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I  'H  so  offend,  to  make  offence^  a  skill,         ^   ue 
Redeeming  tune  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

[Exit, 

Scene  HI.  [London.   The  palace.] 

Enter  the  King,  Northumberland,  Worces- 
ter, Hotspur,  Sir  Wai/ter  Blunt,  ivith 
others. 

King.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate, 
Unapt  to  Htir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for  accordingly 
Yon  tread  upon  my  patience.  But  be  sure 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself,  « 

Mitrhty  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition ; 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young 

down. 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the 
proud. 
Wor.   Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little 
deserves  lo 

The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  us'd  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own 

hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 
North.  My  lord,— 

King.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do 
see  ^        ^  10 

Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 


O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and . 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  hrow. 
Yon  have  good  leave  to  leave  na.  When  v» 

need  » 

Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  yvc 

[Exit  Wateesir^ 
You  were  about  to  speak. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  loid 

Those  prisoners  in  your  Highness'  naaat  ^ 

manded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  tool. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strvi:^  V 

nied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  Majesty. 
Either  envv,  therefore,  or  misprisioa 
Is  guilty  oi  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot,  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  priaonen. 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  dkMV.    ' 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  n^  swwil 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trin^  drew'! 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;    and  his    man  m» 

reap'd 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-boaitf  * 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  hsk 
A  pouncetrbox,  whioh  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose  and  took 't  away  agnin ;     • 
Who  therewith  angrv,  when  it  next  came  t^9% 
'Took  it  in  snuff ;  and  still  he  smil'd  and  taiki 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  c 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terma 
He  question'd  me  ;  amon^^t  the  reat«  _. 
My  prisoners  in  ^onr  Majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smartmg  with  my  wounds  baii^c<^ 
Out  ox  my  grief,  and  my  imimtience  ■ 

To  be  so  pest'red  with  a  popinjay, 
Answer'd  neglectingly  —  I  know  nctt  wbaL 
He  should,  or  he  shomd  not ;  for  he  iiLMic  m 

mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  l  _ 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting'^entlrwomaxi 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  wonnda,  —  God  «u* 

the  mark  I  — 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thiiqp  oa  em^ 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inwwd  bruise  ; 
And  that  it  was  ereat  pity,  so  it  was. 
This  villanous  salt-petre  should  be  dimM     * 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmleas  «art£^ 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  de«tj^'d 
So  cowardly ;  and  but  for  thcae  vile  gmH, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald  upjointed  ohat  of  his,  my  lord,       * 
I  answered  indirectlv,  as  I  said ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  Majesty. 
Blunt.  The  ciroumstanoe  oonaider^,  gvn 

my  lord,  ' 

Whate'er  Lord  Harry  Percv  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person  and  in  suon  a  ftlmc^^ 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold^ 
May  reasonably  die  and  never  rise 
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3  do  him  wron^  or  any  way  impeach  ?« 

liat  then  he  said,  so  he  onsay  it  now. 
Kinq.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners 
at  with  proviso  and  exception 
tiat  we  at   onr   own   cnarge   shall   ransom 

straight 
is  brother-tn-law.  the  foolish  Mortimer ;       m 
hos  on  mr  soul,  nath  wilfully  betray'd 
ke  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fieht 
gainst  that  gretit  magician,   damn'df  Glen- 
dower, 
hose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
ath  lately  married.  Shall  our  coffers,  then,  m 
ft  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
tall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears, 
hen  they  nave  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
9,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
tr  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend      m 
hu»e  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
>  ransom  nome  revolted  Mortimer. 
Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
b  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
It  by  the  chance  of  war.    To  prove  that 
true  « 

3eds  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those 

wounds, 
lose    mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he 

took, 
hen  on  tne  gentle  Severn *8  sedgy  bank, 
■ingle  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
e  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour       100 
changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
iree  times  they  breath'd  and  three  times  did 
they  drink, 

C  agreement,  of  swift  Severn *s  flood ; 
then,  afeighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

m  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds,      i« 

id  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 

oodstained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

iver  did  base  and  rotten  policv 

lour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 

ir  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer  uo 

Mieive  so  many,  and  all  willing:ly. 

IMS  let  not  him  be  sland'red  wim  revolt. 

Eiin^.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him; 

I  never  did  encounter  with  Qlendower. 

dJ  thee,  us 

1  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone 

I  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 

t  thou  not  asham'd?    But,  sirrah,  hence- 
forth 

«  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 

od  me  your  prisoners  with  the    speediest 


yon  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 

'  will  displease  yon.  My  Lord  Northumber- 


e  lif^ense  your  departure  with  your  son. 
ad  us  your  prisoners,  or  yon  ^H  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  [Blunt^  and 
train}. 
?o^.   An  if    the   devil  come  and   roar  for 


riU  not  send  them.  I  will  after  straight 
d  ten  hnn  00 ;  for  I  wiU  ease  mv  heart, 
belt  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head. 


North,  What,  drunk  with  choler?  Stay  and 
pause  a  wnfe.  u» 

Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Wobcesteb. 

Hat.  Speak  of  Mortimer ! 

'Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  1  do  not  join  with  him. 
Yetu  on  his  part  I  'U  empty  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  my  dear  blooa  drop  by  drop  in  the 

dust. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer  iss 

As  hi^h  in  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  cank'red  Bolingbroke. 
North.  Brother,  the  King  hath  made  your 

nephew  mad. 
Wor,  WhcrWrack  this  heat  up  after  I  was 

gone? 
Hot.   He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  pris- 
oners:  1*0 
And  when  I  nrg*d  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  looked 

pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  tnmM  an  eye  of  death. 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 
Wor.  r  cannot  blame  him.  Was  not  he  pro- 
claimed i« 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 
North.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation. 
And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king,  — 
Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  paraon  I  —  cud  set 

forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition ;  m 

From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  deposed  and  shortry  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose  death  we  in  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd  and  foully  spoken  of. 
Hot.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you ;  did  King  Rich- 
ard then  tu 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 
North.                  He  did ;  myself  did  hear  it. 
Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin 

That  wisn'd  him   on   the  barren   mountains 

starve. 
But  shall  it  be,  that  jou,  that  set  the  crown  im 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation,  shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means,         i« 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? 
O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king ! 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days,     ito 
Or  fin  up  chToniclee  In  time  to  eome,  -  V 

That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power  ^ 

Did  ga^  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, 
As  both  of  you  —  God  pardon  it !  —  have  done. 
To   put    down   Richard,    that   sweet    lovely 

rose,  in 

And  plant   this    thorn,  this   canker,  Boling- 

hroke? 
And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  further  spoken. 
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That  yon  are  foolM.  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  tnese  shames  ye  imderwent  ? 
No;    yet  time  serves  wherein   you   may  re- 
deem IM 
Your  hanish^d  honours  and  restore  Tourselyes 
Ii\.to  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again, 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  aeht  he  owes  to  you             lu 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say,  — 

War.  Peace,  cousin,  sav  no  more ; 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  dook. 
And  to  vour  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I  '11  read  vou  matter  deep  and  dangerous,       im 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current  roaring  loud 
On  the  nnsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  gowl  night!  or  sink  or 
swim. 
Send  Danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west.      im 
So  Honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  soutn. 
And  let  them  grapple.    O,  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare ! 

North,  Imagination  of  some  grreat  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience,    mo 

Hot,  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy 
leap, 
To  pluck  bright  Honour  from  the  pale-facM 

moon, 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom -line   could    never  touch    the 

ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  Honour  by  the  locks ;  *» 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities. 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship  I 

Wor,  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend,  sio 
Gk>od  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot,  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  ^  Those  same  noble  Scots 

That  are  your  prisoners,  — 

Hot.  I  '11  keep  them  all  I 

By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ;  ti^ 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not  I 
I  '11  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  mv  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that 's  flat. 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ;       no 
But  I  will  find  nim  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I  '11  holla  "  Mortimer  I '' 
Nav, 

I  'U  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  s^ak 
Nothing  but  "  Mortimer,"  and  give  it  him,    «» 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolinfrbroke ; 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of 
Wales,  MO 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I  would  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 


Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman  I   I'Utalktojm 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attsuL     z* 

North.  Why,  what  a  ¥ra8p-etnng  and  uppf 
tient  fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman**  mood 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  ovi ' 

Hot.    Why,  look  you,  I  am  wUppM  id 
scourg'd  with  rods. 
Nettled  and  stuxig  withpismires,  when  I W 
Of  thisjyiljLnnlltiniftTI ■  Holingbrok 


In  RicharcTs  time,  -^  what  do  you  csll  ^ 

place?  — 
A  plague  upon  it,  it  is  in  Glouoestetshiiv  ^ 
'T  was  where  the  madcap  duke  his  onck  ktft, 
His   uncle  York;    where    I  first   bov'd  a^ 
knee  "" 

Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Boliiigbn>k€s  - 
'Sblood!- 

When  you  and  he  came  back  from  IUt»- 
purgh. 
North.  At  Berkley  castle. 
Hot.  Yon  say  true.  * 

Why,  what  a  candv  deal  of  etmxtmsj 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proihrw-^ 
Look,  *^  when  nis  infant  fortune  came  to  apt-' 
And     **  gentle   Harry   Percy,"    and  *'  kJ»l 

cousin ; " 
O,  the  devil  take  such  oogEenera !  —  Qod  f otp* 

me  I 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale ;  for  I  have  do«k 
Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to 't  agaia ; 
We  '11  stay  your  leisure. 
Hot.  1  have  done,  i'  fwA 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  fnr 
oners. 

Deliver  them  upwithout  their  ransom  Usaipkv 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  onlr 
For  powers  in   Scotland  ;    which,  for  4r>M 

reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assar'i. 
Will  easily  be  granted.  Yon.  mv  lord, 

[To  Nprthumhtrk.s.', 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'^.  * 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd. 
The  Archbishop. 
Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 
Wor,  True :  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  LocdSc»<# 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  bat  what  I  kiw 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down. 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  th«  fiaos 
Of  tkat  occasion  that  shall  bring-  it  on. 
Hot,  I  smell  it.  Uponmylife,  it  willd*v^ 
North.   Before  the  game 's  afoot^  thoa  <« 

let'st  slip. 
Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  « v>^ 
plot.  < 

And  then  the  power  of  Scotland  and  of  Yoc^ 
To  Join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

Wor.  And  so  thffv  ^^ 

Hot.  In  faith^  it  is  exceedingly  w«a  m'fi- 

Wor.  And  't  is  no  little  reason  bids  nssf** 

To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head ; 

For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  osju 

The  King  will  always  think  him  m  our  deU 
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pd  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
in  he  hath  foond  a  time  to  pay  ns  home, 
ltd  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 

0  make  ns  straneers  to  his  looks  of  love.  »e 
Hot,  He  does,  he  does.  We  '11  be  revenged 

pn  him. 
Wor.  Cousin,  farewelll  No  further  go  in  this 
ban  I  by  lettcrrs  shall  direct  your  course, 
lien  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  suddenly, 
U  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer  ;  w* 
We  yon  and  Douglas  and  our  powers  at  once, 
1 1  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 
)  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
luch  now  we  hold  at  much  unoertaintr. 
North.  Farewell,  good  brother  I    We  shall 

thrive,  I  trust.  «» 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu !  O,  let  the  hours  be  short 
11  fields  ana  blows  and  groans  applaud  our 

gport  I  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II 

ScEifB  I.  [Rochester.  An  inn  yard.] 
Enfa-  a  Carrtkr  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

1  Car.  Heigh-ho  I  an  it  be  not  four  by  the 
jT,  ril  be  lumg'd.  Charles'  wain  is  over  the 
M  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  pack'd. 
bat,0BtlerI  « 
^8t.  [  Within.}  Anon,  anon. 

I  Car.  I  pritnee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle, 
t  a  few  flocks  in  the  point.  The  poor  jade 
vroog  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.  • 

Enter  another  Carrtwr. 

I  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as 
og,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor 
l«  Uie  hots.  This  house  is  tumeid  upside 
m  since  Robin  Ostler  died. 
.  Car.  Poor  fellow,  never  jov'd  since  the 
ee  of  oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him.  u 
'<  Car.  I  think  this  be  the  most  villanous 
Be  m  all  London  road  for  fleas.  I  am  stung 
ftat^ich. 

•  Car.  like  a  tench  I  by  the  mass,  there  is 
er  a  king  christen  could  be  better  bit  than 
ave  been  since  the  first  cock.  so 

'  Cor.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jor- 
U  and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and 
7  chamber-lye  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 
.  Car.  What,  ostler  I  come  away  and  be 
i^'d !  Come  away.  »» 

»  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two 
M  of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Char- 


•  Car.  God's  body  I  the  turkeys  in  my  pan- 
rare  qnite  starved.  What,  ostler  1  A  plague 
»«e !  hast  ihou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ? 
■t  not  hear?  An't  were  not  as  good  deed 
•nnk,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee,  lam  a  very 
ua.  Come,  and  be  hang'd !  Hast  no  faith 
hw?  u 

Enter  Gadshux. 

Ws.    Good     morrow,     carriers.     What's 

ock? 

^  Car,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 


Gads.  I  prithee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see 
my  geldinff  in  the  stable. 

i.  Car.  Nay.  by  God,  soft ;  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith.  «i 

Ga^s.  I  pray  thee,  lend  me  thine. 

2.  Car,  Ay,  when  ?  canst  teU  ?  Lend  me  thy 
lantern,  quoui  he  ?  Marry,  I  'U  see  thee  hang'd 
first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean 
to  eome  to  London  ?  *« 

2.   Car,  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a 

candle,  I  warrant  thee.  Come,  neighbour  Mugs, 

we  '11  call  up  the  gentlemen.  They  will  along 

with  company,  for  they  have  mat  charge,     ai 

[ExeuiO.  Carriers. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Gads.  What,  ho  I  chamberlain ! 

Cham,  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

Gads.  That 's  even  as  fair  as  —  at  hand, 
quoth  the  chamberlain ;  for  thou  varirat  no 
more  from  picking  of  purses  than  giving  direc- 
tion dotii  from  labouring ;  thou  lay'st  Uie  plot 
how.  w 

Cham.  Qood  morrow.  Master  Gadshill.  It 
holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight: 
there 's  a  franklin  in  the  wud  of  Kent  hath 
brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in 
gold.  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  com- 
pany last  night  at  supper ;  a  kind  of  auditor ; 
one  that  hath  abunosuice  of  charge  too,  (3k)a 
knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call  for 
eggs  and  butter.  They  will  away  presently,    m 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint 
Nicholas'  clerks,  I  'U  give  thee  this.  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I  '11  none  of  it.  I  pray  thee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman ;  for  I  know  thou  woi^ 
shipp'st  Saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of 
falsehood  may.  n 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hang^ 
man?  If  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of 
gallows;  for  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs 
with  me,  and  thou  know'st  he  is  no  starve- 
ling. Tut !  there  are  other  Troians  that  thou 
dream'st  not  of,  the  which  for  sport  sake  are 
content  to  do  the  profession  some  erace,  [n 
that  would,  if  matters  should  be  look'd  into, 
for  their  own  credit  sake,  make  all  whole.  I 
am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long- 
stas  sixpenny  strikers,  none  of  these  mad  mus- 
tachio  purple-hued  malt-worms;  but  with  no- 
bility and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and  great 
oneyers ;  such  as  can  hold  in,  such  as  will 
strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  [m 
than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray ;  and 
yet,  'zounds,  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  contmually 
to  their  saint,  the  commonweialth ;  or  rather, 
not  pray  to  tier,  but  prey  on  her,  for  they 
ride  up  and  down  on  her  and  make  her  their 
boots.  Bt 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ? 
Will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads,  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquor'd 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure ;  we 
have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisi- 
ble. »« 

Cham,    Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are 
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more  beholding  to  the  night  than  to  fern-seed 
for  your  walking  invisible. 

Chads,  Give  me  thy  hand.  Thon  shalt  have 
a  share  in  our  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man.  m 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it  as  you 
are  a  false  Uuef . 

Gadt.  Go  to  ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  mv  gelding  out  of 
the  stable.  Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.        loo 

[JExeunt, 

ScEKE  n.  [The  highway^  near  QadshiU,] 
Enter  Prince  Henbt  and  Poins. 

Poins,  Come,  shelter,  shelter!  I  have  re- 
movM  FalstafiP's  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a 
gumm'd  velvet.  [^^  step  back,] 

Prince,  Stand  close. 

JEnter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Poins !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  I  Poins !  * 

Prince,  [Coming forward.)  Peaoe,  ve  f at-kid- 
ney'd  rascal !  what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep ! 

Fal.  Where's  Poins.  Hal? 

Prince,  He  is  walkM  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  I  '11  go  seek  him.  [  Withdraws.]  » 

Fal.  I  am  accurs'd  to  rob  m  that  thief's 
company.  The  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse, 
and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel 
but  four  foot  by  the  sauire  further  afoot,  I 
shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to 
die  a  fair  deaUi  for  all  this,  if  I  scape  hanjging 
for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  [ia 
company  nourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty 
years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitch'd  with  the  rogue^s 
company.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me 
medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  I  '11  be  hang'd. 
It  could  not  be  else ;  I  have  drunk  medi-  [m 
cines.  Poins  I  Hal !  a  plague  upon  you  both ! 
Bardolph  I  Peto  !  I  '11  starve  ere  I  '11  rob  a  foot 
further.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as 
drink,  to  turn  true  man  and  to  leave  these 
rogues.  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  [« 
chewea  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven 
ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me:  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it 
well  enough.  A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves 
cannot  be  true  one  to  another  I  (They  whistle.) 
Whew!  A  plague  upon  you  all!  Give  me  [>• 
my  horse,  you  rogues  ;  give  me  my  horse,  and 
be  hang'a ! 

Prince.  [Comina for  ward,]  Peace,  ye  fat-guts ! 
lie  down.  Lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground 
and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of  trav- 
ellers. M 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  ?  'Sblood,  I  '11  not  bear  mme  own 
flesh  8o  far  afoot  again  for  all  the  coin  in  thy 
father's  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye  to 
colt  me  thus  ?  40 

Prince.  Thou  liest;  thou  art  not  colted, 
thou  art  nncolted. 

Fed.  I  prithee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to 
my  horse,  good  king's  son. 

Prince.  Out,  ye  rogue  I  shall  I  be  your  ost- 
ler? u 

Fal,  Hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-appar- 


ent earters  I  If  I  be  ta'en,  1 11  peach  for  tb 
An  1  have  not  ballads  made  on  jon.  sU  tm 
sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  Wai 
poison.  When  a  jest  is  so  forwajd,  and  ai'>t 
too !  I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshux  [Bardolph,  and  FciQ  r* 
him]. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  wilL 

Poins,  [Coming forward. ]  O,  Him avtu^T 
I  know  his  voice.  Bardolpk,  what  mml     * 

Bard,  Caseye,  case  y^;  on  with  ^^mr  Tim*. 
There 's  money  of  the  King^s  coming  6om\  thf* 
hiU:  't is  goin^  to  the  King's  exchequer. 
^  Fal.  You  he,  ye  rogue ;    't  is  going  tu  '^ 
King's  tavern. 

Ga^ts.  There 's  enough  to  make  us  alL     ■ 

Fal.  To  be  hang'd. 

Prince.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  fitMit  th«nb!^ 
narrow  lane ;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  I've 
If  they  scape  from  your  encounter,  thn  thr 
light  on  us.  ' 

Peto.  How  manr  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eignt  or  ten. 

Fal.  'Zounds,  will  they  not  rob  ns  ? 

Prince.  What^  a  coward.  Sir  John  Fwaak' 

Fal,  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  GamL  7« 
grandfather;  but  yet  no  coward,  H«L 

Prince.   Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  mt 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stand*  WM 
the  hedge :  when  thou  need'st  him,  th«n  ^ 
shalt  find  nim.  Farewell^  and  staxid  fivt     * 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  dhoitf  W 
hang'd. 

Prince,  [Aside.]  Ned,  where  are  «sr  ^ 
guises. 

Poins.  [Aside.]  Here,  hard  by.  btM^  cka 
[Exeunt  Prinn  asd  f » 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  msa  b>  ta 
dole,  say  I.  Every  man  to  his  nnmnf        * 

Enter  the  TBAVExiiKBs. 

[1,]  Trav.  Come,  neighbour ;  the  b^  ^ 
lead  our  horses  down  the  hill.  We  D  *» 
afoot  a  while,  and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  SUnd! 

Travellers.  Jesus  bless  us !  * 

Fal.  Strike :  down  with  th^n  !  Ort  tb^  ^ 
lains'  throats!  Ah  I  whoresoti  oatarfSfc* 
bacon-fed  knaves !  they  hate  ns  yotxth.  l*^ 
with  them  I  Fleece  them ! 

Travellers.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  v*  m 
ours  for  ever !  * 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves,  an  7*  ^ 
done  ?  No,  ye  fat  chuflb ;  I  would  year  <fl 
were  here  I  On,  bacons,  on  t  What,  ye  kM«« 
young  men  must  live.  You  axe  graad^^ 
are  ye  ?  We  '11  jure  ye,  faith. 

[Here  they  rob  them  and  biid ' *pI 
Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Prdtce  Hknbt  and  Poen-j*  [i»  *■ 

ram]. 

Prince.  The  thieves  have  bound  th»  v 
men.  Now,  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thW^ 
and  go  merrily  to  London,  it  wookl  be  s3% 
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lent  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
ood  jest  for  ever.  vn 

Potns.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

Enter  the  Thieves  again. 

Fed.  Come,  my  masters,  let  ns  share,  and 
ten  to  horse  hefore  day.  An  the  Prince  and 
dins  be  not  two  arrant  cowards,  there 's  no 
{oitf  stirring.  There 's  no  more  valour  in  that 
oiiu  than  in  a  wild-duck.  im 

Prince.  Your  money! 
Poins.  Villains! 

[As  they  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and 
Poins  set  upon  them;  they  all 
run  away;  and  Falstc^ff^  after 
a  blow  or  two,  runs  away  too, 
leaving  the  booty  behind  them. 
Prince.   Got  with  much  ease.  Now  merrily 

to  horse, 
tie  thievefl  are  all  scattered  and  poaseasM  with 

fear 
» strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
ich  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
iraT,  good  Ned.  Falstaff  sweats  to  death,  lu 
bd  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along, 
ere 't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 
Point.  How  the  [fat]  rogue  roar'd !  [Exeunt. 

ScssTR  m.  [  Warkworth  Castle.] 

Enter  Hotspub,  solus,  reading  a  letter. 

Hot.  *^  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I 
old  be  well  contented  to  be  there,  in  respect 
the  love  I  bear  your  house."  He  could  be 
Btented :  why  ia  he  not,  then  ?  In  respect  of 
f  love  he  bears  our  house :  he  shows  m  this, 
loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  [« 
r  house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  *''  The  pur- 
se you  undertake  is  dangerous ; "  —  '''^hy, 
It 's  certain.  'T  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
sleep,  to  drink  ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool, 
t  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  [lo 
ver,  safety.  **The  purpose  you  undertake 
laogerons ;  the  f  nenos  you  have  named  un- 
lain:  the  time  itself  uusorted;  and  your 
ole  plot  too  li^ht  for  the  counterpoise  of  so 
»at  an  opposition."  Say  you  so,  say  you  so? 
My  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  [u 
rardly  hind,  and  vou  he.  What  a  lack-bram 
his !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as 
rr  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant : 
HMd  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expecta- 
a ;  an  excellent^  plot,  very  good  friends.  [«o 
ut  a  froety-spirited  rogue  is  this !  Why,  my 
pd  of  York  conunends  the  plot  and  the  gen- 
1  coone  of  the  action.  'Zounds,  an  I  were 
r  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his 
f'%  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  unde,  [as 
I  myself  ?  Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord 
I'ork,  aad  Owen  Glendower?  Is  there  not 
ides  tJie  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  let- 
k  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the 
t  month?  and  are  they  not  some  of  them 
forward  already  ?  What  a  pagan  rascal  fao 
ilk  I  an  infidel!  Ha!  you  snail  see  now  in 
Y  uneerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to 
King  ana  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O, 


I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for 
moving  such  a  dish  of  skim-milk  with  so  [» 
honourable  an  action !  Hang  him  !  let  him  tell 
the  King ;  we  are  prepared.  I  will  set  forward 
to-night. 

Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate  I  I  must  leave  you  within  these 

two  hours. 
Lady.  O,  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus 

alone  ?  40 

For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  mj  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  that  takes  from 

thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ?      m 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy 

cheeks, 
And  ^ven  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-ey'a  musing  and  curst  mmanoholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watchM, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ;    « 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry  **  Courage  I  to  the  field  !^'  And  thou  hast 

talk'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets,  » 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin. 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war 
And  tnus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep,  «« 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  oreath 
On  some  great  sudden  best.  O,  what  portents 

are  these  ?  u 

Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Hot.  What,  ho! 

[Enter  Sbbvaitt.] 

Is  Oilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 

8erv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from 

the  sheriff  ?  to 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even 

now. 
Hot.  What  horse?  Roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it 

not? 
Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight.   O  Esperance  ! 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.         t" 
[Exit  Servant.] 
Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 
Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 
Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 
Hot.  Why,  my  horse,  my  love,  my  horse. 
Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  f  «o 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.  In  faith, 
I  '11  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
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About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you  w 

To  line  his  enterprise ;  but  if  yon  go,  — 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  wearpr,  love. 

Lady,  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer 
me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I  'U  break  thv  little  finger,  Harry,    w 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  tmngs  true. 

Hoi,  A-VTBy^ 
Away,  you  triner  I  Liove !  I  love  thee  not. 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.  This  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips,  w 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracks  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.  God's  me,  my 

norse ! 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  What  would'st  thou 
have  with  me  ? 

Lady,  Do  vou  not  love  me  ?  Do  you  not, 
mdeed?  m 

Well,  do  not  then ;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.  Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  speak  in  jest  or  no. 

Hot.  Gome,  wilt  tnou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.  But  hark  you,  Kate  ;  i» 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereaoout. 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise      iw 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife.  Constant  you  are, 
But  yet  a  woman ;  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate.       its 

Lady.   How !  so  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.  But  hark  you, 
Kate: 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  must  of  force.  i>o 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.   [The  BoarU-Head  Tavern,  East- 
cheap.] 

Enter  the  Prince  and  PoiNS. 

Prince.  Ned,  prithee,  come  out  of  that  fat 
room^  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Potns.  Where  hast  been,  Hal? 

Prince.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads 
amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I 
have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility.  [« 
Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  draw- 
ers; and  can  call  them  all  by  their  christen 
names,  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take 
it  already  upon  th«»ir  salvation,  that  though  I 
be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  [to 
of  courtesy ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud 
Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of 
mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord,  so  they  call 
me,)  and  when  I  am  King  of  EDgland,  1  shall 
command  all  the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  [is 
They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet ;  and 
when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry 
**  hem  I  "  and  bid  you  play  it  oflf.  To  conclude, 


I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  <i  f. 
hour,  that  I  can  drink  vitk^anr  tiflkeE.i9.)u;  > 
own  language  during  my  life.  1  tell  thee,  X<^ 
thou  hast  lost  much  nonour;  that  thou  wert  wr. 
with  me  in  this  action.  But.  sweet  "StA.  *« 
sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  tb 
pennyworth  of  sugar,  dapped  even  bov  ift 
my  hand  by  an  unoer-skinker.  one  thai  wvx  l* 
spiake  other  English  in  his  life  than  '*'S^' 
snillings  and  sixpence,"  and  ^*  Toa  are  ^ 
come,  with  this  shrill  addition,  ^*  Anon,  u<& 
sir  I  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Hatf-tDOta ' 
or  so.  But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  tinK  " 
till  Falstaff  come,  I  prithee,  do  thon  itwd  9 
some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  pnnv  daw 
to  what  end  he  ^ve  me  the  sugar  ;  anddo^ 
never  leave  calling  **  Francis,"  that  his  t«kte 
me  may  be  nothing  but  *'  Anon/'  fskf  r 
aside^  and  I  '11  show  thee  a  precedent. 

Potns.  Francis! 

Prince.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  Francis!  [ExitPoiu.* 

Enter  drawer  [Frakcis]. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  Look  down  iitotk 
Pomi^arnet,  Ralph. 

Prtnce.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord? 

Prince.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Ftn- 
cis? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  noci « 
to  — 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  ' 

Prince.  Five  year !  by  V  l*<Iy%  *  looc  i*» 
for  the  clinkinjgf  of  pewter.  Bat,  Francis,  dts< 
thou  be  so  valiant  as  to  play  the  cowara  ^ 
thy  indenture  and  show  it  a  fair  pair  gl  k*i^ 
and  run  from  it  ?  * 

Fran.  OLord.  sir,  1*11  be  sworn  uposiS^ 
books  in  Knglana,  I  could  find  in  my  hmti 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis  I 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. 

Prince.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 

Fran.  Let  me  see  —  about  MichaelaiM  ^^ 
I  shall  be  — 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir.  Pray  you,  stay  a  Htxk  a} 
lord. 

Prince.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis:  i^'^ 
sugar  thou  gavest  me,  't  was  a  pennyvuz^ 
was 't  not  ? 

Fran.   O  Lord,  I  would  it  had  been  rm> 

Prince.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thM:«J 

Eound.  Ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thoa  ^ 
ave  it.  '^ 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 
Fran.  Anon,  anon. 
Prince.  Anon,  Francis  ?    No,   Franck ;  *  J 


Francat 
Thur 
Bnt,Fai 


to-morrow,  Francis ;  or  FranctS|  o*  Tlivis^i 

or  indeed,  Frands,  when  thou  wiit. 

cis! 

Fran.  My  lord? 

Prince.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jtfb 
crystal-button,  not-pated,  agHte-ring,  psfc 
stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth-tonguc,  Ku« 
ish-pouch,  — 
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Fran.  0  Lord,  sir,  vho  do  yon  mean  ? 
Prince,  Why,  then,  your  brown  bastard  is 
four  only  drink ;  for  look  yon,  Francis,  yonr 
white  canvas  doublet  will  sully.  In  Barbaxy, 
nr,  it  cannot  oome  to  so  much.  u 

Fran,  What,  sir? 
Poins.  [Within.]   Francis  I 
Prince,   Away,  you  rogue  I  dost  thou   not 
bear  them  call  ?  » 

[Here  they  both  ccUl  him  ;  the  drawer 
stands  amazed^  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go. 

Enter  ViNTNBR. 

Vint.  What,  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hearjst 
rach  a  calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within. 
Exit  Francis.']  My  lord,  old  Sir  John  with 
lialf-a-dozen  more  are  at  the  door ;  shall  I  let 
them  in  ?  m 

Prince.  Let  them  alone  a  while,  and  then 
jpen  the  door.   [Exit  Vintner.]  Poins  I 

Pmns.  [  Within.]  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Reenter  Poins. 

Prince,  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jii^ves  are  at  the  door ;  shall  we  be  merry  ?  w 

Poins,  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But 
ksrk  y« ;  what  cunning  match  have  you  made 
Hth  this  jest  of  the  drawer  ?  Come,  what 's  the 
asne?  loe 

Prince.  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have 
ihowed  Uiemselves  humours  since  the  old  dajrs 
if  goodnmn  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  pre- 
lent  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight. 

[Re-enter  Francis.] 

IThat  's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 
Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit.]  i<» 

Prince.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have 
tver  words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of 
I  woman  I  His  industry  is  upstairs  and  down- 
tain  ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning. 
Jon  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of 
nenorthjhe  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  fiu 
^os/en  of  Soots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands. 
nd  tays  to  his  wife,  **  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  t 
want  work. "  **  O  my  sweet  Harry, "  says  she, 
'how  many  hast  thou  kill'd  to-dav  ?  "  ^*  Give 
By  roan  horse  a  drench,''  says  he ;  and  an- 
*n$,  '^  Some  fourteen,"  an  hour  after ;  **  a  [ue 
rifle,  a  trifle."  I  prithee,  call  in  Falstaff .  I'll 
^7  Percy,  and  that  damji'd  brawn  shall  play 
rfiob  Mortiner  his  wife.  *^  Rivo  I "  says  the 
iMtakard.  Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow.  us 

^nter  Fkubttavf  [Oaimihill,  Babdolph,  and 
Pkto  ;  FfLAJXCis  following  unth  mne], 

Pwns.  Welcome,  Jack  I  Where  hast  thou 
Mn? 

FW.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  sa^,  and  a 
Mgeance  too  I  marry,  and  amen !  Give  me  a 
Bp  of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  this  life  lone,  I '11 
nr  nether  stocks,  and  mend  them  and  foot 
^  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  Give  me  a 
^  vf  sack,  rogue.  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  m 
\He  drinketh. 

Prince*  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a 


dish  of  butter,  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that 
melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  ?  If  thou 
didst,  then  behold  that  compound.  ue 

Fat.  You  roprue,  here 's  lime  in  this  sack  too. 
There  ia  nothmg  but  roguery  to  be  found  in 
villanous  man  ;^  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup 
of  sack  with  lime  in  it.  A  villanous  coward  I 
Qo  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  [i«o 
if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  her- 
ring. There  lives  not  three  good  men  unhang'd 
in  England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  [itf 
I  would  I  were  a  weaver ;  I  could  sinsr  psalms 
or  anything.  A  pla^e  of  all  cowards,  I  say 
still. 

Prince.  How  now,  wool-sack  I  what  mutter 
you  ?  w» 

FaL  Akinglfl^aon  1  H I  do  not  beat  thee  out 
of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagsier  of  lath,  and  drive 
all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  uke  a  flock  of  wild- 
geese,  I  'U  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 
You  Prince  of  Wales  1  im 

Prince.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man, 
what 's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  not  you  a  coward  ?  Answer  me  to 
that ;  and  Poins  there  ? 

Poins.  'Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  by  liie  Lord,  I  '11  stab  thee.  i«o 

Fal.  1  call  thee  coward  I  I  '11  see  thee 
damn'd  ere  I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as 
thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back. 
Call  you  that  backinpr  of  ^our  friends?  A 
plague  upon  such  backmg  I  give  me  them  that 
will  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack.  I  am  a 
roeue,  if  I  drunk  to-dav.  »» 

Prince.  O  villain  I  thy  lips  are  scarce  wip'd 
since  thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All 's  one  for  that.  (He  drinketh.)  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  still  say  L 

Prince.   What 's  the  matter  ?  "* 

Fal.  What 's  the  matter  I  There  be  four  of 
us  here  have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day 
morning. 

Prince.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?   where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it !  Taken  from  us  it  is ;  a 
hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us.  im 

Prince.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half- 
sword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together. 
I  have  scaped  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times 
thrust  through  tne  doublet,  four  through  the 
hose ;  my  buckler  cut  througn  and  through ;  [lu 
my  sword  hack'd  like  a  hand-saw — ecce  sig- 
num  I  1  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man : 
all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  1 
Let  them  speak;  if  thev  speak  more  or  less 
than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of 
darkness.  m 

Prince.  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Grods.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen — 

Fal.  Sixteen  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them.  im 

Peio.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every 
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man  of  them,  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew 
Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us  —  mo 

Fed,  And  unDonnd  the  rest,  and  then  ocnne 
in  the  other. 

Prince.  What,  f  ought  you  with  them  all  ?  ms 

FcU.  All  I  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but 
if  I  f  ought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch 
of  radiui.  If  there  were  not  two  or  three  and 
fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two- 
legje^d  creature. 

iPrince,  Pray  God  you  have  not  murdered 
some  of  them.  no 

Fal.  Nay,  that 's  past  praying  for ;  I  have 
pepperM  two  of  them.  Two  I  am  sure  I  have 
paia,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.^  I  tell  thee 
what,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face, 
call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward : 
here  I  lav,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four 
rogues  in  Duckram  let  drive  at  me  —  tit 

Prince,  What,  four  ?  Thou  saidst  but  two 
even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four.  t%x 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-h^nt,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado  but  took 
all  their  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

Prince,  Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four 
even  now.  *» 

Fal.  In  buckram? 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal,  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain 
else.  ***" 

Prince,  Prithee,  let  him  alone;  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me.  Hal  ? 

Prince.  Ay,  and  mark  tnee  too.  Jack.        «»• 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to. 
These  nine  in  buckram  that  I  told  thee  of — 

Prince.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,  — 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose.  t» 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground ;  but  I  fol- 
lowed me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and 
with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

Prince,  O  monstrous  1  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two  I  •*♦ 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at 
my  back  and  let  drive  at  me;  for  it  was 
so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy 
hand.  ^  **» 

Prince.  These  lies  are  like  their  father  that 
begets  them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpa- 
ble. Why  thou  clay-brain'd  guts,  thou  knotty- 
pated  fool,  thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy 
tallow-catcn,  —  »m 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ? 
Is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ? 

Prince.  Why,  how  couldat  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou 
couldst  not  see  thy  hand  ?  Come,  tell  us  your 
reason  ;  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ?  tso 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  rea- 
son. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion?  *Zounds,  an 


I  were  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  nA^  m  th 
world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  oomptisBt. 
GKve  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  1  U  imuk 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  wooU  gm  » 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I.  ^    ' 

Prince.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  tlw& 
This  sanguine  coward,  Uiis  bed-masK,  tb 
horseback-breaker,  this  huge  hill  ox  flnb,-  * 

Fal,  'Sblood,  you  starveling,  yon  elf^ 
you  dried  neat's  tongue,  yon  bulTs  piaJe.  T« 
stockfish  I  O  for  breath  to  utter  what  o  bb 
thee  I  you  tailorVyard,  you  sheath,  fH  Wv- 
case,  ;rou  vile  stanoing-tuck,  — 

Prince.  Well,  breatne  a  while,  and  dwa  vj 
it  again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  th^  a 
base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  Uw:  ~ 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

Prince.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  as  ff« 
and  bound  them,  and  were  masten  oC  ikE 
wealtli.  Mark  now^  how  a  plsin  tale  duQ  ^ 
you  down.  Then  did  we  two  set  on  yoa  fw. 
and,  with  a  word,  out-fac'd  you  uom  ne 
prize,  and  have  it,  yea,  and  can  shov  H^ 
nere  in  the  house ;  ana,  Falstaff ,  yon  eamn 
your  |[uts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  qvidt  t* 
dexterity,  and  roar'd  for  mercy,  and  ^  ^ 
and  roar'd,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  V^ 
a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  ^J^ 
hast  done,  and  then  sav  it  was  in  fight!  Wbr 
trick,  what  device,  what  starting-We.  o^ 
thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee  from  thi§«p< 
and  apparent  shame  ?  f 

Poins.  Come,  let 's  hear,  Jack  ;  wbst  tiM 
hast  thou  now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  y©  as  well*  fc» 
that  made  ye.  Why.  hear  you,  my  iw»"*^ 
Was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir^p(Mrent  ?  ^^ 
1  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thoa  kw^ 
est  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  bevvt^ 
stinct ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  tnM  fom 
Instinct  is  a  great  matter ;  I  was  bov  » ^ 
coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  bff^ 
of  myself  and  thee  during  my  life ;  I  for  t  w 
iant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prinoe.  Bst  ^ 
the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  yon  have  the  ma? 
Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors !  Watdi  toHugb.  ' 
pray  to-morrow.  GaUants,  lads,  bojij  1>**^ 
of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  feUowvap  e*' 
to  you  I  What,  shall  we  be  merry?  SM«« 
have  a  pJ,§ve2t|mDQr(Q  ? 

Prince.  (Jontelf^  &nd  the  argument  •baB^ 
thy  running  away.  ■ 

Fal.  Ah,nomoreofthat,  Hal,anth0a)0v«^ 
me  I 

JSnter  Hostbbs. 

Host.  O  Jesu,  my  lord  the  Prinoe  I 

Prince.  How  now,  my  lady  the  host* 
what  say'st  thou  to  me  ? 

Host,  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  Dobk^ 
of  the  court  at  door  would  sn^ak  with  yoa-  a* 
says  he  comes  from  your  fattier. 

Prince.  GKve  him  as  much  as  will  mil*  *= 
a  roval  man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  »J 
mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 
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Fal,  What  doth  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at 
niidnight  ?  Shall  I  gire  hiin  his  answer  ?       sm 

Prince.  Prithee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal,  Faith,  and  PU  send  him  packing.  [Exit, 

Prince.  Now,  sirs,  by  'r  lady,  you  fought 
fair ;  so  did  you,  Peto ;  so  did  you,  Bardolph. 
f  on  are  Uons  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct, 
pou  will  not  touch  the  true  prince ;  no,  fie  I    an 

Bard.  Faith.  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

Prince.  Faita,  tell  me  now  in  earnest,  how 
ame  FalstafTs  sword  so  hack'd  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  haok'd  it  with  his  dagger,  and 
laid  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England  but 
le  would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight, 
md  persuaded  us  to  do  the  like.  sm 

Bard.  Tea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with 
ipear-grass  to  make  them  bleed,  and  then  to  be- 
ilubber  our  garments  with  it  and  swear  it  was 
he  blood  of  true  men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this 
teTen  year  before,  I  blushed  to  hear  his  mon- 
Jtrons  devices.^     ^  3** 

Prince.  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
ngbteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the 
Dainier,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blush  ^d^ex- 
'^mjfst^.  Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy 
RcTe,  and  yet  thou  ran*st  away ;  what  instinct 
laditt  thou  for  it  ?  »o 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ? 
Do  jon  behold  these  exhalations  ? 

[Pointing  to  Ms  own  face.] 

Prince,  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

Prince.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses.  su 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

Be-tnter  Fai^staff. 

Prince.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.  Here 
lomes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.  How 
iDw,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  I  How  long 
*'t  ago.  Jack,  since  thon  BftWest  thine  own 
bee?  Mi 

Fal.  Mt  own  knee  ?  When  I  was  about  thy 
mn.  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eaglets  talon  in  the 
not ;  I  ceroid  have  crept  into  any  alderman's 
ihmnVnng.  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  I  it 
dowB  a  man  up  like  a  bidder.  There's 
^aoous  news  abroad.  Here  was  Sir  John  [m6 
nacy  from  your  father ;  you  must  to  the  court 
■  the  morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the 
Mrth.  Percy,  and  he  of  Wales  that  gave  Ama- 
ta^  the  bastinado  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold 
nd  awore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the 
BOM  of  a  Welsh  hook  —  what  a  plague  call 
ran  him  ?  «tt 

Poins.  O,  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen,  the  same  ;  and  his  son-in- 
»v  Mortimer,  and  old  Northumberland,  and 
hsLt  aprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs 
I*  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular,  — 

Prince.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed  and  with 
&  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying.  mo 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

Prince.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in 
inu ;  he  will  not  run.  sm 

Prince.  Wlnr,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to 
niie  him  so  for  running  I 


Fal.  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo ;  but  afoot  he 
will  not  bud|g^  a  foot. 

Prince.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct.  mo 

Fai.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is 
there  too,  and  one  Murdoch,  and  a  thousand 
blue-cape  more.  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to- 
night. Thy  father's  beard  is  tum'd  white  with 
the  news.  You  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as 
stinking  mackereL  sm 

Prince,  Why^then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come  a 
hot  June  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall 
buy  maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the 
hundreds.  sua 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is 
Uke  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way.  But 
tell  me,  Hal,  art  not  thou  horrible  af  card  r  Thou 
being  >>ftii'-ftppi|i'pp*^  could  the  world  pick  thee 
outthree  sucKeuenues  again  as  that  fiend  Doug- 
las, that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Olendower  ? 
Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid?  Doth  not  thy 
blood  thrill  at  it?  w 

Prince.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith ;  I  lack  some  of 
thy  instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to- 
morrow when  thou  oomest  to  thy  father.  If 
4hoa  lore  me,  practise  an  answer.  41s 

Prince.  Do  thou  stand  for  iq^  faster,  and 
examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  1?  Content.  This  chair  shall  be 
my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this 
cushion  my  crown.  *ii 

Prince.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  join'd-stool, 
thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy 
precious  rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bala  crown  I  «xo 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite 
out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved.  Give  me 
a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyes  look  red,  that 
it  may  be  thought  I  have  apsyt  ^  lor  I  nuut 
speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cam- 
^^TOs'  vein.  *  -    ■  "      ~^« 

"^^nce:  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speeds.  Stand  aside, 
nobility. 

Host.  O  Jesu,  this  is  excellent  sport,  i'  faith  I 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen;  for  trickling 
tears  are  vain.  in 

Host.  O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  coun- 
tenance! 

Fal.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  trist- 
ful queen ; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.  «m 

Host.  O  Jesu,  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
h^o^^rvplayfiis  as  ever  I  see  I      ._ 

'  jFoT.  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain.  Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  \*m 
aocompanied;  for  though  the  camomile,  tne 
more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows,  yet 
youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears. 
That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mo- 
ther's word,  i>artly  my  own  opinion,  but  chiefly 
a  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  [*** 
hanginpr  of  thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant 
me.  If  then  thou  be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the 
point;  why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so 
pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven 
prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries?  a  [«m 
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qnestion  not  to  be  ask^d.  Shall  the  son  of  Engp- 
mnd  prove  a  thief  and  take  purses  ?  a  question 
to  be  ask'd.  There  is  a  thincr,  Harry,  which 
thou  hast  often  heard  of  anaf  it  is  known  to 
many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch.  This 

Sitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  [«m 
efile ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keenest :  for, 
Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  orink  but 
in  tears ;  not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion,  not  in 
words  only,  but  m  woes  also ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  yirtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy 
company,  but  I  know  not  his  name.  *n 

Prince,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like 
your  Majesty  ? 

FaL  A  goodly  portly  man,  i^  faith,  and  a 
corpulent;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasine  eye, 
ana  a  roost  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  [«« 
his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by  'r  lady,  inclining  to 
threescore ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name 
is  FaJstaff .  If  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given, 
he  deceiveth  me;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in 
his  looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  [470 
by  the  fruit,  as  the  &nit  by  the  tree,  then,  per- 
emptorily I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
Falstaff ;  Imniceep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And 
tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me, 
where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ?       ^  47s 

Prince,  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do 
than  stand  for  me,  and  1  ^11  play  my  ia^er. 

Fed,  ngpnnn  we  ?  H  thou  dost  it  half  so 
gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit- 
sucker  or  apoulter^s  hare.  mi 

Prince.   Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fed,  And  here  I  stand.   Judge,  my  masters. 

Prince.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap.  «m 

Prince,  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

Fal,  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false.  —  Nay, 
I  ^11  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i^  faith.        4m 

Prince,  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  bo^r  ? 
Henceforth  ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  vio- 
^  lently  carried  away  from  grace.  There  is  a 
•  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat 
man ;  a  tun  of^man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost 
thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that 
bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swollen  Um 
parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack, 
that  stuff'd  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted 
Manningtree  ox  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly, 
that  T^y^g&ad,_^e,  that  grey  iniquity,  that 
father  ruffian,  ^^at  vanity  in  vears?  (boo 
Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink 
it  ?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a 
capon  and  eat  it?  wherein  cunning,  but  in 
craft  ?  wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainsr  r  wherein 
vilhmous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein  worthy, 
but  in  nothing  ?  sos 

Fal,  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  me 
with  you.  Whom  means  your  Grace  ? 

Prince,  That  viUanous  abominable  mialeader 
of   youth,    Falstaff,  That -tild   white-beacdtfl 


^: 


My  lord,  the  man  I  know.  fiio 

Prince.  I  know  thou  dost. 
Fal,  But  to  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him 


than  in  m^lf,  were  to  say  more  thanlkBn*. 
That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  vUb 
hairs  do  witness  it;  but  that  be  is,  mmf 
your  reverence,  a  whoremaster,  that  I  ntterir  {» 
deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  Mf 
the  wicked  1  If  tp  hfl  ff\d  '^^^^  mexij  be  a  sn. 
then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  Stm^ 
If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pbaraoks  ioi 
kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  rood  kvd;  ^c 
banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  bajiisk  Poi* 
but  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jaek  TtktA 
true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff.  iW 
therefore  more  valiant,  being^as  be  is,  0^  ^mk 
Falstaff,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  oompu;. 
banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company.  Bipajbl'* 
pliim|>  Jackj^ad  baoiidi  all  due  w«Md. 
'     Pnnce,  _  I  do,  I  will. 

lA  knocking  heard,  Exevnl  Hu* 
ess,  Francis^  and  Bardolpk.] 

Be-enter  Basdolpb,  runninff. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  I  the  sheriff  v«k 
a  most  monstrous  watch  is  at  the  door.         « 

Fai,  Out,  ye  rogue !  Play  out  the  pltv ;  I ; 
have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  tlwt  m 
staff. 

Re-enter  the  HosTBsa. 

Host,  O  Jesu.  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

Prince,  Heigh,  neigb  I  the  devil  rides  t9«ii 
fiddlestick.   What  *s  the  matter  ?  •« 

Hoxt,  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  arvo 
the  door ;  they  are  come  to  search  the  hoei 
Shall  I  let  them  in? 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  Never  ctC  « 
true  i)iece  of  gold  a  counterfeit.  Thoi  vt 
essentially  mao,  without  seeming  so.  ** 

Prince,  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  widfft 
instinct. 

Fai,  I  deny  your  major.  If  you  will  <ii«r 
the  sheriff,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter.  If  1 1>^ 
come  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  pUc" 
on  my  brinp^ing  up  I  I  hope  I  shall  as  satf  l» 
strangled  with  a  halter  as  another.  « 

Pnnce,  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arzat ;  tbt 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  far  « 
true  face  and  good  conscience. 

Fal,  Both  which  I  have  had  ;  but  their  dv* 
is  ont^  and  therefore  I  *11  hide  me.        [Sxtf .  * 

Pnnce,  Call  in  the  sheriff . 

[Exeunt  all  except  the  Prutet  s^ 
Peto.] 
Enter  Shkbiff  and  the  Oabricb. 

Now,  master  sheriff,  what  is  your  will  vH 
me? 
Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.   A  ha^v- 
cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  unto  this  houses 
Prince,  What  men? 

Sher,  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  grao* 
lord, 
A  gross  fat  man. 
Car.  As  fat  as  butter.  " 

Prince.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  vt  "^ 
here, 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  emphiy*d  him. 
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ikd,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee 
hat  I  will,  hy  to-morrow  diimer-time, 
»nd  him  to  answer  thee  or  any  man  bm 

[>r  anything^  he  shall  he  charg^*d  withal, 
nd  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  honse. 
Sher,  I  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gentle- 


are  in  this  rohheiy  lost  three  hundred  marks. 
Prince,  It  may  he  so.    If  he  have  robh*d 

these  men,  <7o 

e  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so  farewell. 
Sher,  Qood  niffht,  my  noble  lord. 
Prince.   I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 
Sher,  Indeed,  nay  lord.  I  think  it  be  two 

o'clock.  \Exeunt  [Sheriff  and  Carrier], 
Prince.  This  oUy  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
Mil*8.   Go,  call  him  forth.  »?• 

Ptto.  FaJstaff  I  —  Fast  asleep  behind  the 
Tus,  and  snorting  like  a  horse. 
Prince.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath, 
larch  his  pockets.  (He  searcheth  his  pockets^ 
%d  findeth  certain  papers.)  What  hast  thou 
Funil?  aw 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 
Prince,   Let  *s  see  wnat  they  be.  Read  them. 
Peto.   [Beads.] 

:em,  A  capon 2a.  2d. 

tern,  Sanee        .....  4d. 

tern.  Sack,  two  gallons        .        .        .  5s.  8d. 

«m,  AnchoTies  and  sack  after  supper  2s.  6d. 

:«m.  Bread ob. 

Prince.  O  monstrous  I  butonehalf-nenny-raBt 
nrth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! 
Hiat  there  is  elaeJkeep  close  j  we  ^11  read  it  at 
lore  advantage.  There  let  hmi  sleep  till  day. 
11  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  We  must  all  to 
1*  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable,  [om 
H  MMure  ibis  tai  rogue  a  charge  j?f  foot ; 
&d  I  know  his  death  wUl  be  a  march  of  twelve- 
ave.  The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again 
ith  advantage.  Be  with  me  betimes  in  the 
loming  :  and  so,  good  morrow,  Peto.  mi 

Peto.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.   [Exeunt. 


ACT  III 
^Dm  I.   [Bangor,   The  Archdeacon's  house.] 
rater  HoTSPUK,  Worcsstes,  Moktimsb,  and 

GUBNDOWEB. 

Umi.  Theee  promises  are  fair,  the  parties 

sure, 
Likd  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 
Jlfit.  Lord  Mortimer,  and  cousin  Glendower, 
vuTyoa  sit  down  ? 

JtA  uncle  Worcester,  —  a  plague  upon  it  I      s 
^jpTfijEgacgoL^e  map. 

Glend,  No,  here  it  is. 

it,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur, 
W  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
kith  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale  and 

with 
I  nsing  sigh  he  wisheth  vou  in  heaven.  lo 

Bat.    And  you  in  hell,  as   oft  as  he  hears 
Nrea  Glendower  spoke  of. 


Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him.  At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth  u 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak*d  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same 

season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kitten^, 

though  vourself  had  never  been  bom.  so 

Glena,  I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was 

bom. 
Hot.  And  I  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 
Glend.    The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the 

earth  did  tremble. 
Hot,  O,  then  the  eulh  shook  to  see  the  hea- 
vens on  fire.  «0 
And  not  in  fear  ot  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  brei^  forth 
In  strange  eruptions  j  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cobc  pinchM  and  vexM 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind  so 
Within  her  womb;    which,  for  enlargement 

striving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.  At  your  birth 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distempers ture. 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men  » 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.  Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again  that  at  mv  birth 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the 

herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  markM  me  extraordinary ;   4i 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,  dippM  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  hanks  of  England.  Scotland, 
Wales,  « 

Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out  that  is  but  woman*s  son 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think  there  *s  no  man  speaks  better 

Welsh.  I '11  to  dinner.  «i 

Mart.    Peace,  cousin  Percy;  you  will  make 

him  mad. 
Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hot.  ^  Why,  so  can  1,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come  when  you   do   call   for 
them  ?  H 

Glend.  Why.  I  can  teach  you,   cousin,  to 
command 
The  devil. 
Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the 
devil 
By  telling  truth.  **Tell  truth  and  shame  the 

de^." 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him 
hither,  «> 

And  I  ^11  be  sworn  I  have  power  to  shame  him 

hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the 
devil  t 
Mort.    Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  unprofit- 
able chat. 
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Glend.    Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Against  my  power ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of 
Wye  « 

And  sanay-bottomM  Severn  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back. 

HoL  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  wea- 
ther too! 
How  sci^>es  he  agues,  in  the  devil^s  name  ? 

Glend,  Come,  here's   the  map.    Shall   we 
divide  our  right  n 

According  to  our  threefold  order  ta^en  ? 

Mort,  The  Archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assigned ;        ts 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower ;  and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  luring  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn ;        ao 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
A  business  Uiat  this  night  may  execute, 
To-morrow,  cousin  Per^,  you  and  I 
And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester  will  set  forth 
To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power,  h 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Olendower  is  not  ready  yet. 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days. 
Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  to- 
gether 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen. M 

Glend,  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you, 
lords; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come, 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no 

leave, 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you.         •» 

Hot.  Methinks  my  moiety,  north  from  Bur- 
ton here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See  now  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half -moon «  a  monstrous  can  tie  out.    im 
I  '11  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd 

up; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly.  ^ 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.  iob 

Glend.  Not  wind  ?  It  shall,  it  must ;  you  see 
it  doth. 

Mart.  Yea,  but 
Mark  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much  no 

As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench 
him  here 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.  I  '11  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do 
it.  118 

Glend,  I  'U  not  have  it  alt'red. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 


Glend,  No,  nor  you  shall  i 

Hot.  WhosloAa 

Glend.  Why,  that  willl. 

Hot,  Let   me   not    uodenoad 
speak  it  in  Webb. 

Glend.  I  can  speak  Kngliih,  1 
you; 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  EogfiiL  % 
Where,  being  but  yonnsr,  X  fnoodl 
Many  an  English  mtty  lovely  -m  " 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  heljnul  < 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  ia  ] 

Hot.  Marry, 
And  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  I 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  m 

Than  one  of  these  same  metx«  L 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  «*^nT*^^  t 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tnrd 

t  And  that  would  set  my  teeth  notbiicll 

tSI  is  IiKe  tHeioiU  U  |{lllVtff-*VBBSli{l 
Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  TreaT 
Hot.  I  do  not  oare.  I  '11  give  i ' 
land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend  ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  i 
I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  ^3uUl «« I 
Glend,  The  moon  shines  fair ;  yoa  i 
by  night. 
I  '11  haste  the  writer,  and  withal 
Break   with   your   wives   of  your 

hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  mn  vaaH 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortjaier. 
Mort.  Fie,  cousin  Percy  I  how  yoa  < 

father! 
Hot.  I  cannot  choose.  Sometinw  k 
me 

With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  ty  > 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  pix^fhecv- 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finlesa  fi^ 
A  dip-wing'd  griffin  and  a  tnoulten  rtvA. 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  eat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  Ktd 
As  nuts  me  from  my  faith.   I  tell  yoo  «bl 
He.  held  me  last  night  at  least  nine  }um$ 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils^  nasa# 
That  were  his  lackeys.    I  cried  ^'hosi.* 

"well,  go  to," 
But  mark'd  mm  not  a  word.^  O,  he  is  s  M 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  vrife  ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house,  I  had  ratho' 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmiU,  ba. 
Than  feed  on  oates  and  have  him  talk  to ' 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthv  geuti«Bi 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  prtmted 
In  strange  concealments,  valiant  as  a  hem. 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bonntifDl 
As  mines  of  India.  Shall  I  tell  you,  oooa 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respeet 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  hn  natural  seti 
When  you  come  *cro8s  his  hmnotir.  Fkit 

does. 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  hjAve  tempted  him  as  you  have  d 
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0^1^%  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof.        m 

liot  nse  it  of  t,  let  me  entreat  you. 
.  tkr.  jjj  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful- 
*  «=%me; 

'^^     M  your  coming  hither  hare  done  enough 
"P*^ -him  quite  besides  his  patience. 

tnt  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this 
•Jopv-folt.  1»0 

nu^  I  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage, 
'i'::'ilood,— 

tt^TJ^'-Bt  *8  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  yon,  — 
i  »rci9ntmies  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 

jgljs^nners,  want  of  government, 
it  TH  liaiightiness,  Dphmn,  and  disdain ;       iw 
kir^'lit  of  which  haunting  a  nobleman 
u> '  men^s  hearts  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
1  Kv  be  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
t>r:.^v  them  of  commendation. 
;  r.<  -  Well,  I  am  schooVd.  Good  manners  be 
?  L^'  fttur  speed  I  »»o 

I  f09Bke  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

"  t  '^9-^nter  Glendower  with  the  ladies, 

e.  i- 

U  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers 
^iKme; 

ir^-H  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 
\\'^  d.  My  aanghter  weeps;  she  will  not  part 
~Ti  irith  yon. 

}^  be  a  soldier  too,  she  Ml  to  the  wars.       iw 
i»  Good  father,  tell  her  that  she  and  my 
i  4Mmt  Percy 
iTf-  CdUow  in  vour  conduct  speedily.^ 

\Glendower  speaks  to  her  in  Welsh^ 

^; n  a nd  she  answers  him  in  the  same, 

^   wd.  She  IS  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  self- 

^- .  harlotry,  one  that  no  persuasion  can  do 

Hpon.  {The  lady  speaks  in  Welsh,    «» 

y'H,  I  understand  thy  looks.  That  pretty 

Welsh 

h  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling 
heavens 
,-  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
\    dk  a  parleyshould  I  answer  thee. 

VThe  lady  speaks  again  in  Welsh. 
^  fontand  tny  kisses  and  thou  mine,  ms 

^t  *s  a  feeling  disputation. 
.  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 
(have  leam'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
A  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  pennM, 

Ba  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower,    no 
vishing  division,  to  her  lute. 
.  Nay.  if  yon  melt,  then  will  she  run 

mad.      [The  lady  speaks  again  in  Welsh, 
ort.  0, 1  am  ignorance  itself  in  this ! 
hnd.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes 

lay  you  down 
i  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap,         m 
1  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you 
i  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
mning  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness, 
one  BQch  difference  Hwixt  wake  and  sleep 
y»  the  difference  *twixt  day  and  night        no 
•  hour  before  Uie  heavenly-hamesrd  team 
1^  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 
"ort.  With  all  my  heart  I  '11  sit  and  hear  her 

aio^. 
f  that  tmie  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn.  I 


Glend.  Do  so;  sjs 

And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence. 
And  straight  the^  shall  be  here.  Sit,  and  attend . 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying 
down.  Come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my 
head  in  thy  lap.  ^si 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

[I^e  music  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  understands 
Welsh; 
And  't  is  no  marvel  he  is  so  humorous. 
By  'r  lady,  he  is  a  good  musician.  iss 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but 
musiccu,  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by 
humours.  Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady 
sing  in  Welsh. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach, 
howl  in  Irish.  so 

Lady  P.  Wouldst  thou  have  thy  head  bro- 
ken? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  't  is  a  woman's  fault.  ms 

Lady  P,  Now  God  help  thee  I 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.   What's  that? 

Hot.  Peace !  she  sings. 

[Here  the  lady  sings  a  Welsh  song. 

Hot.   Come^  Kate,  I  '11  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  gjood  sooth.  ut 

Hoi.  Not  yours,  in  go<m  sooth !  Heart,  you 
swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife.   "  Not  you.  in 
good  sooth,"  and  *^as  true  as  I  live,"  and     as 
God  shall  mend  me,"  and  **  as  sure  as  day ; "  su 
And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths 
As  if  thou  never  walk'st  further  than  Fins- 
bury. 
Swear  roe,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good   month -filling   oath,  and   leave  '"in 

sooth," 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gin^rbread,        i«o 
To  velvet-guards  ana  Sunday-citizens. 
Come.  sing. 

Laay  P,^  I  will  not  sing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or 
be  red-breast  teacher.  An  the  indentures  be 
drawn,  I'll  away  within  these  two  hours; 
and  so,  come  in  when  ye  will.  [Exit,  w 

Glend.  Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer ;  you  are 
as  slow 
As  hot  Lord  Perc^  is  on  fire  to  ^o. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn.  We  11  but  seal,   tro 
And  then  to  horse  immediatelv. 

MoTt.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  [London.   The  palace.] 

Enter  the  King,  Prince  or  Wales,  and  others. 

iTtno.   Lords,  rive  us  leave;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference;  but  be 

near  at  hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  Gk>d  will  have  it  so, 
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For  some  displeasiiifir  service  I  have  done«         • 

That,  in  his  secret  aoom,  out  of  my  blood 

He  ^11  breed  reyengement  and  a  scourge  for 

me;  ."       "        * 

But  thou  dost  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  tliat  thon  art  only  marked 
For  the  hot  venggaaooe  and  the  rod  ol  heavan  lo 
To  punish  my  nuatreadings.  Tell  me  else, 
■  C?()tnd  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean 

attempts, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal  and  grafted  to,     » 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood 
And  hold  their  level  with  thv  princely  heart  ? 
Prince.  So  please  your  Majesty,  I  would  I 

could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse 
As  well  as  I  am  doubtless  I  can  puree  lo 

Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal. 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg^ 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devisM, 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must 

hear, 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmon- 
gers, M 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wandered  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  mv  true  submission. 
JTinflN  God  pardon  thee  I  yet  let  me  wonder, 

Harry,  ^ 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing  w 

Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost. 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied, 
And  art  almost  an  sdien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood.         « 
'The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin  d,  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  do  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  i)re8ence  beeiK 
So  common-hackney  d  in  the  eyes  of  men,       *o 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
Opinion,  that  did  kelp  me  ta  the  crawn. 
Had  stiU  kept  loyal  to  possession 
And  left  me  in  reputel ess  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood.  ^  « 

By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir 
But  like  a  comet  1  was  wond'red  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  **  This  is 

he ; " 
Others  would  say,  "  Where,  which  is  BoUng- 

broke?" 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven,      w 
I  And  dressM  myself  in  such  numility 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  ni^'s  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  King. 
Thus  did  I  keen  my  person  fresh  and  new,      » 
My  presence.  liKe  a  robe  i)ontifical, 
Ne^er  seen  but  wond'red  at ;  and  so  my  state. 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
f  The  skipping  King^^  he  ambled  up  and  down  w 
With  snallow  Jesfers  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt ;  carded  his  state, 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  cap'ring  fools, 


Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  laaat  • 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys  and  stand  th«  pask 
Of  every  beardless  vam  oomparative; 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
£nf  eoff  M  himself  to  popularity ; 
That,  bein^  daily  swallowed  by  men^s  fj^ 
They  surfeited  with  honey  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetxiew,  whcndi 

little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  mock. 
So  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  eiuJtoo  ia  ta  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  gndbfrr 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-Uke  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyei ; 
But  rather  drowsed  and  hung  their  ey^iihdori 
Slept  in  his  face  and  rendered  sncb  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversarieSi, 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  goi^'J  si 

full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  standest  thn ;  •> 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privikgc 
With  vile  participation.  Not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desirM  t4>  IM  'V 

more ; 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  baTe  it  od,  * 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderoMB. 
Prt  nce..LshaU  kevMl ter,  my  thrice  em^ 

16rd..  --S-T^ 

&su»eiu^MU. 

King.  For  all  the  world 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour  was  Kichard  thn 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Kavensparsk  \ 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is.£gQBr  now. 
Now,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
He  hatn  more  worthy  interest  to  the  staU 
Than  thou,  tho  ohadow  olsuccfifiBioo. 
For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  itaim< 
Turns  head  against  the  lion*8  armed  javt. 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  thao  tU^ 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bisho|«cr 
To  bloody  battles  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  be  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas  !  whose  fai^d«<^ 
Wnose  hot  incursions  and  great  name  ui  k» 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority 
And  military  title  capital 
Through  all  the  kingdoms  tbat  ackno*!'^ 

Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  svatl^'4 

clothes. 
This  iiifant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Disconifite3~greal'©ougla8.  ta'en  himons*' 
Enlarged  him  and  made  a  mend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  moutk  of  deep  defiance  up 
And  shake  the  peace  ana  safety  of  oar  t^.*^ 
And  what  say  you  to  tliia  ?  Pejrcy,  NotttTf 

berlana, 
The  Archbishop's   grace  of    York,  Doc*!** 

Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us  and  are  np. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  th«*  * 
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liy,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 
liich  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 
boa  that  art  like  enongh,  thron^h  Taasal  fear, 
use  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen,        lu 
a  fight  against  me  under  Perc^r's  pay, 
0  dog  his  heels  and  curtsy  at  his  miwns, 
9  show  how  mnch  thon  art  degenerate. 
Prince,   Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find 

it  so : 
ad  Ood  forgive  them  that  so   mnoh   have 
sway*d  mo 

OUT  Maiesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
irill  recieem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
nd  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day 
d  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
lien  I  wiU  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood        tu 
od  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask, 
^eh,  washM  away,  shall  scour  my  shame 

with  it. 
od  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
bat  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
bis  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight,  im 
nd  your  unthoughtnof  Harr^  chance  to  meet. 
DT  flverv  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
^ould  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  mv  head 
7  shames  redoubled  I  For  the  time  will  come, 
bat  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  ex- 
change iw 
IS  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 


hat  he  shall  render  every  glory  uo,  im 

ea,  even  Ihe  slightest  worship  of  nis  time, 
r  1  win  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart, 
his,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  1  promise  here ; 
ht  which  if  He  be  pleasM  I  shall  perform, 
8o  beseech  your  Majesty  may  salve  us 

be  loncHgrrown  wounds  of  my  intemperance, 
not,  uie  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands  : 
ad  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths 
fv  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 
irisg.   A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this, 
boa  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust 
herein.  m 

Enter  Blunt. 

aw  now,  good  Blunt?  Thy  looks  are  full  of 


Blunt,  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 
speak  of. 

ord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word 

bat  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met       us 

b»  eleventh  of  this  month  at  Shrewsbury. 

mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 

promisee  be  kept  on  every  hand, 

I  'ver  offered  foul  play  in  a  state. 

King,  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth 
to-day,  >«> 

lib  him  my  son.  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 

yr  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. 

B  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  for- 
ward ; 

0  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march.  Our 
meeting 

Bridrenortn :  and,  Harry,  you  shall  march  its 

broui^  Oloueestershire ;  by  which  account, 


Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business ;  let 's  away. 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay,    iso 

[Exeunt, 

SosKE    lU.    [Eastcheap,     The   Boar's -Head 
Tavern,] 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolph. 

Fal,  Bardolphj  am  I  not  fallen  awav  vilely 
since  this  last  action  ?  Do  I  not  bate  ?  Do  I  not 
dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like 
an  old  lady's  loose  gown :  I  am  withered  like 
an  old  apple-iohn.  Well,  I  'U  repent,  and  that 
suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  likine.  I  shall  [s 
be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have 
no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a 
peppercorn,  a  brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a 
church !  Company,  villanous  company,  hath  [lo 
been  the  n>oil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  can- 
not live  long.  ^  u 

Fal,  Why,  there  is  it.  Come  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously 
given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be;  virtuoua 
enough,  swore  little,  dio'd  not  above  seven 
times  a  week,  went  to  a  bawdy-house  not  above 
once  in  a  quarter — of  an  hour,  paid  money  that 
I  borrowed  three  or  four  times^  lived  well  [si 
and  in  good  compass ;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all 
order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard,  Why,  vou  are  so  fat.  Sir  John,  that 
you  must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass,  out  of  all 
reasonable  compass.  Sir  John.  m 

F€U.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll 
amend  ray  life.  Thou  art  our  admiral ;  thou 
bearest  the  lantern  in  the  Ppop,  but 't  is  in  the 
nose  of  thee.  Thou  art  the  Kmght  of  the  Burn- 
ing Lamp,  as 

Bard,  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm. 

Fal,  No,  I  '11  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good  use 
of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  Death's-head  or 
a  memento  mori:  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I 
think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  [ss 
purple ;  for  Uiere  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning, 
burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue, 
I  would  swear  by  thy  face :  my  oath  should  be, 
*'  By  this  fire,  that 's  God's  angel ; "  but  thou 
art  altogether  given  over,  and  wert  indeed,  [<o 
but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter 
darkness.  When  thou  ran'st  up  Gadshill  in  the 
night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think 
thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball  of 
wildfire,  there 's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  [a 
thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting 
bonfire-Ught  I  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand 
marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern:  but 
the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  [so 
have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap  at  the 
dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  main- 
tain'd  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any 
time  this  two  and  thirty  years;  God  reward 
me  for  it !  ss 
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Bard,  *8blood,  I  'would  my  face  were  in  your 
beUvI 

Fal.  God-a-merey !  so  should  I  be  sure  to 
be  heart-buruM. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  Dame  Partlet  the  hen  I  have  yon  in- 
quired yet  who  pick'd  my  pocket  ?  w 

Host,  Why,  Dip  John,  what  do  you  think,  Sir 
John?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my 
house  ?  I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired,  so 
has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  hoj  by  boy,  [«• 
servant  hj  servant.  The  tithe  of  a  hair  was 
never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

FcU,  Ye  lie,  hostess.  Bardolph  was  shavM 
and  lost  man^  a  hair  ;  and  I  'II  be  sworn  my 
pocket  was  pick'd.  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman, 
go,  n 

Host.  Who?  I?  No;  I  def^  thee.  God's 
light,  I  was  never  call'd  so  in  mine  own  house 
before. 

FcU,  Go  to,  I  know  yon  well  enough. 

Host,  No,  oir  John :  you  do  not  know  me, 
Sir  John.  I  know  you.  Sir  John ;  you  owe  me  [n 
money.  Sir  John  ;  and  now  von  pick  a  quarrel 
to  beguile  me  of  it.  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of 
shirtB  to  your  back. 

Fal,  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas.  I  have  given 
them  away  to  bakers'  wives ;  they  have  made 
bolters  of  them.  n 

Host,  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland 
of  eight  shillings  an  ell.  Tou^  owe  money  here 
besides,  Sir  John,  for  your  diet  and  by-drink- 
ings,  and  money  lent  you,  four  and  twenty 
pound.  M 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host,  He  ?  Alas,  he  is  poor  ;  he  hath  no- 
thing. 

Fal.  How  I  poor?  Look  upon  his  face ;  what 
call  you  rich  r  Let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  [— 
them  coin  his  cheeks.  I  '11  not  pay  a  denier. 
What,  will  you  mkke  a  younker  of  me  ?  Shall 
I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall 
have  my  pocket  pick'd  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring 
of  my  grandfather's  worth  forty  mark.  « 

Host.  O  Jesu,  I  have  heard  the  Prince  tell 
him,  I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was 
copper! 

Fal.  How  !  the  Prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak- 
cup.  'Sblood,  an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel 
him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would  say  so.  in 

Enter  the  Prince  [and  Peto],  marching^  and 
Falstaff  meets  them  playing  on  his  truncheon 
like  affe. 

How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i' 
faith  ?  Must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate  fashion. 

Host.   Mylord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me.  «» 

Prince,  What  say'st  thou,  Mistress  Quickly  ? 
How  doth  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well ;  ne 
is  an  honest  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal,  Prithee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me.  uo 

Prince,  What  sajr'st  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fal,  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  be- 
hind the  arras  and   had  my  pocket   pick'd. 


This  house  is  tnm'd  faawdy^houie ;  t^  |ii 
pockets. 

Prince,  What  didst  thon  lose,  Jaek? 

Fal,  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  f  Vam\ 
four  bonds  of  forty  pound  a-pieee,  wad  fit 
ring  of  my  grandfather's. 

Prince,  A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  mxtbft. 

Host,  So  I  told  nim,  my  lord,  and  I  md  I 
heard  your  Grace  say  so ;   and,  mj  ^^ 
speaks  most  vilely  of  yon,  like  a  feoI-iaBod 
man  as  he  is,  and  said  he  would  cudfcl 

Prince,  What  I  he  did  not? 

Host,  There 's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor « 
manhood  in  me  else.  i 

Fal.  There 's  no  more  faith  in  thee  tibia  ii 
stew'd  prune :  nor  no  more  truth  ia  tWe  t| 
in  a  dxawn  fox :  and  for  womanhood.  ^ 
Marian  may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  tbt 
to  thee.  Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thii«? 

Fal.  What  thing?  Why,  a  thing  ts  tU 
God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  m.  1 
would  thou  shouldst  know  it.  I  am  aa  \m 
man's  wife  ;  and,  setting  thy  knighthodd^ 
thou  art  a  knaire  to  call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  tka4 
a  beast  to  say  otherwise.  ( 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave,  tiiiat 

Fal.  What  beast?  Why.  an  otter. 

Prince.    An  otter.  Sir  John  !   Why  is 

Fal.  Why,  she's  neither  fiah  nor  U^i 
man  knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  mpi^ 
Thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  !•««  i 
thou  knave,  thou  I 

Prince.  Thou  say'st  true,  hoeteat ;  a^ 
slanders  ^ee  most  nossly. 

Host,  So  he  dotn  vou^  my  lord ;  aai  i 
this  other  day  you  ougnt  him  a  thonna 

Prince,  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a 
pound? 

Fal,  A^  thousand  i>ound«  Hal !   A 
Thy  love  is  worth  a  nullion ;  then  ow'st  »»< 
love. 

Host,  Nav.  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jsi^ 
said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard,  Indeed,  Sir  John,  jyou  said  so. 

Fal,  Yea,  if  he  said  my  nngwas  copper- 

Prince,  I  say  't  is  copper.  Dar'st  thos  1 
good  aa  tiy  word  now  ? 

Fal,  Why,  Hal,  thou  know*at,  aa  tfen, 
but  man,  I  dare  ;  but  as  thou  art  Plrifice.  1 ' 
thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion'i 

Prince.  And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  King  himself  is  to  be  f«and 
the  lion.    Dost  thou  think  I  '11  fear  the*  * 
fear  thy  father  ?  Nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  Q^* 
girdle  break.  ^ 

Prince,  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  tk?  f^ 
fall  about  thy  knees  I  But,  sirrah,  th«f«  *>  * 
room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  tlua  bort 
of  thine ;  it  is  all  filled  up  with  ^ta  and  tu^ 
riff.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  pickiw  * 
thy  pocket  I  Why.  thou  whoreson.  iiapaoi« 
emboss'd  rascal,  it  there  wer«  any^uog  is  ^ 
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icet  but  taTem-reokonxnsrs,  memorandums 
tewdy-houset,  and  one  poor  pemiv^worth  of 
•r-candy  to  make  thee  long^winaed,  if  («o 

pocket  were  enrichM  with  any  other  injn- 
I  bat  these,  I  am  a  yilhun.  Ana  yet  you  will 
nd  to  it ;  yon  will  not  pocket  up  wrongr.  Art 
a  not  ashamed  ?  im 

^o/.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  Thou  know'st 
he  state  of  innoceney  Adam  fell :  and  what 
old  Door  Jack  Fahttaff  do  in  the  days  of 
ainyr  Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than 
*ther  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty.  You 
less  then,  you  piokM  my  pocket  ?  uo 

^rince.   It  appears  so  by  the  story. 
^o/.   Hostess,   I   forgiye   thee.    Go,  make 
Aj  breakfast ;  lore  thy  husband,  look  to  thy 
Tmnts,  cherish  thv  guests.  Thou  shalt  find 

tractable  to  any  nonest  reason ;  thou  seest 
m  pacified  still.  Nay,  prithee,  be  grone.  u« 
[Exit  Hostess, 
(ow,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court.  For  the  rob- 
T,  lad,  how  is  that  answered  ? 
^rince,  O,  mv  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be 
d  ang^l  to  tnee.  The  money  is  paid  back 
tin.  »o 

Tal,  O.  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  *t  ia 
oable  labour. 

^nce,  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father 
1  may  do  anything.  ^  m« 

^al.  Kob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing 
n  doest,  and  do  it  with  unwash'd  hands  too. 
Hnrd.  Do.  my  lord. 

fViJiee.  I  haTe  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge 
foot.  *M 

^<U.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where 
(U  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine 
ef ,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  there- 
mts!  I  am  heinously  unprovided.  Well,  G^od 
thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none 
t  the  Tirtnons.  I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 
fVi'nce.    Bardolph !  »i« 

Hard.  Mr  lord? 

PnW.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of 
Bcaster,  to  my  broUier  John;  this  to  my 
rd  off  Westmoreland.  [Exit  Bardolph,]  Go, 
to,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  for  thou  ana  I  have 
rtr  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time.  [Exit 
to.)  Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Tem- 

hall  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  »« 
«r«  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge,  and  there 

receive 
mrj  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
«-limd4a4uirning ;  Percy  stands  on 
A  iiitt|flr  veipr'Ui^  must  lower  Hi 
PW.  Rare  words !   brsre  world 

niv  breakfast,  come ! 
I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum  I  no 

[Exit, 


ds  on  high; 

ir  Ke.      [Exit,] 
rid  I    Hostess, 


ACT  IV 
Tsn  L  [The  rebel  camp  near  Shrewsbury.] 
Ur  HoTSPUB,  Worcester,  and  DouoLiis. 

f7«.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot  I  If  speaking 

truth 
ihit  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 


Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should   go   so   general   current  through  the 
world.  s 

Bv  God,  I  cannot  flatter ;  I  do  defy 
Tne  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself. 
Nav,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug,  Thou  art  the  king  oi  nonoiv.  i* 

No  man  so  potent  breadOi  upon  the  fround 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Enter  a  Mesbekobr  with  letters. 

Hot,  Do  so,  and  't  is  well.  — 

What   letters  hast  thou  there?  —  I  can  but 
thank  you. 

Mess,  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 

Hot,  Letters  from  him  I   Why  comee  he  not 
himself?  is 

Mess,  He  cannot  come,  my  lord ;  he  is  griev- 
ous  sick. 

Hot,  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be 
sick 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess,  His  letters  bears  his  mind,  not  1,  my 
lord.  M 

Wor,  I  prithee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his 
bed? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set 
forth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 
He  was  much  feared  by  his  physicians. 

Wor,  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 
whole  25 

Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited. 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot,  Sick  now !  droop  now  I  This  sickness 
doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise ; 
'T  is  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp.  m 

He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  sickness  — 
And  that  his  f  rienas  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn,  nor  did  ne  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  remov'd  but  on  his  own.  » 

Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us ; 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 
Because  the  King  is  certainly  possees'd  «o 

Of  aU  ourpurposes.  What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Wor,  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot,  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off. 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it.  Were  it 
good  «» 

To  set  die  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  oast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good  ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope,  bo 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug,  Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion, 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
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Ib  to  oome  in.  «• 

A  comfort  of  retirement  liyes  in  this. 

Hot,  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  flr  unto. 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

War.  Bat  yet  I  would  your  father  had  been 
here.  m 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
BrooKs  no  division.  It  will  be  thought 
Bv  some  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings  kept  the  earl  from  hence ; 
And  thmk  how  such  an  apprehension  « 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause. 
For  well  you  know  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement,  to 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  mav  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  ^our  father's  draws  a  curtain, 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  ^  You  strain  too  far.       » 

I  rather  of  his  absence  make  this  use : 
It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here;  for  men  must 

think, 
If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head  w 

To  push  against  a  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  overturn  it  topsy-tnry^  down. 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug,  As  heart  can  think.  There  is  not  such 
a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear.       w 

Enter  Sir  Richabd  V^ebnon. 

My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my 

soul. 
Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 

lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand 

strong, 
Is   marching  hitherwards  ;    with  him  Prince 

John. 
Hot,  No  harm.  What  more? 
Ver.  And  further,  I  have  learned. 

The  King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth,  n 

Or  hitherwards  intenaed  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 
Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.  Where  is  his 

son. 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales,  m 
And  his  comrades,  that  dafTd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  funush'd,  all  in  arms ; 

All  plumed  like  eetrid^ee  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately^  bathM  ; 
Qlittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ;  too 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  firorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  ^oung  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armM,      los 
Rise  from  the  ^[roundlike  feathered  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds 


Hot. 


To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus 
And  witch  the  world  with   noble 

ship. 
Hot.  ISo  more,  no  more  I   Worse  1^  « 

sun  in  March, 
This   praise  doth  nourish   agues.    \m  ^ 

oome! 
They  oome  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
Ana  to  the  fire-ev*d  maid  of  smoky  mt 
All  hot  and  bleeaing  will  we  offer  thaa 
The  mailed  Man  shall  on  bis  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  I  am  on  fire 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh 
And  yet  not  ours.    Come,   I«t  ne  Xatm  i 

norse, 
Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  WtU. 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  ham. 
Meet  and  ne'er  part  till  one  drop  dov*  a  «.« 

0  that  Olendower  were  come  ! 

Ver.  There  is  monai 

1  learned  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  aloac^ 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  f oajtc«s  liif ' 

Doug.   That  *s  the  wont  tidings  tiat  I  ■ 

of  yet. 
Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  tJiat  bean  •  ^ 

sound. 
Hot.  What   may  the   King's  whob  hel 

reach  unto  ? 
Ver.  To  thirty  thousand.  I 

Hot.  Fortylethbr^ 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  avn 
The  powen  of  us  may  serve  so  great  s  di; 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily. 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrify. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying ;  I  am  out  of  M 
Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  <m^ 

ScEKB  n.  {A  public  road  near  CWtf^. 
Enter  Fai^taff  and  Babdolpb. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Ceiv«^ 
fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Onr  soldiii*^ 
march  through  ;  we  'U  to  Sutton  Cop^  * 
night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  eaptvs ' 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lav  out. 

Bard.^  This  bottle  makes  an  angaL       J 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  UIh^ 
and  if  it  make  twen^,  take  them  sU:J 
answer  the  coinage.  Hid  my  Uentensst  f^ 
meet  me  at  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain ;  farewelL  £" 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  mr  toM>A 
am  a  sous'd  gurnet.  I  have  misna'a  tht  i^ 
press  damniu)ly.  I  have  got,  in  ezofasifv  * 


hundred  and  ntty  soldien,  tibree  hMBfcW^«^ 
I.    I  press  me  none  but  fiw  I 


odd  pounds. 


householden,  yeoman's  sons;  inonin*  9^^ 
contracted  baohelon,  such  as  had  bees  m 
twice  on  the  banns  ;  such  a  commodity  ^  ^ 
slaves,  as  had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil  as  •  <lr^ 
such  as  fear  the  .report  of  a  oaKv^  wi»i 
than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wilddot^ 
pressM  me  none  but  such  toast»«Kl-M 
with  hearts  in  their  beliiea  no  bigger  tkaaii 
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ids;  and  they  hare  bought  oat  their  mp- 
es ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  oonsists  of  [» 
nents,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of 
Qpaniea,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the 
nted  cloth,  where  the  glutton^s  dogs  licked 
sores ;  and  such  as,  indeedj  were  nerer  sol> 
n,  butdiscarded  unjustserymg-men,  younger 
s  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters  [w 
1  ostlers  toide-fallen,  the  cankers  of  a  oalm 
rid  and  a  long  peace,  ten  times  more  dishon- 
fahle  ragged  tnan  an  old  feas^d  ancient: 
i  such  MLre  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them 
have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  [» 
old  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tat- 
'd  prodigals  lately  come  from  swine-keeping, 
tu  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met 
I  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  idl 
^nbbetaaiuLprfies'd  the  dead  bodies.  No  [m 
ft  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  I  *11  not  march 
•ourfi  Corefitry  wiCH'thera";  that 's  flat.  Nay, 
i  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs, 
if  they  had  gyves  on^  for  indeed  I  had  uie 
St  of  them  out  of  prison.  There  *8  but  a  [*» 
rt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company ;  and  the 
If  shirt  is  two  napkins  tack*a  together  and 
rowu  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat 
thout  sleeves ;  and  the  shirt,  to  sav  the 
itfa,  stolen  from  my  host  at  Saint  Alban's, 
the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.  [m 
It  that 's  all  one ;  they  '11  find  linen  enough 
•very  hedge. 

Enter  the  Pbincb  and  WB8TM0RELAin>. 

Prince.  How  now,  blown  Jack!  how  now, 
lUt!  M 

Fa/.  What,  Hal  I  how  now,  mad  wag  I  what 
ievil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ?  My  good 
ird  of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy !  I 
poght  your  honour  had  already  been  at 
TCwsbmy.  » 

Wat,  Faith,  Sir  John,  't  is  more  than  time 
at  I  were  there,  and  you  too ;  but  my  powers 
I  th«sre  already.  The  King,  I  can  teU  you, 
kb  for  us  all.  We  must  awav  all  night. 
fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me.  I  am  as  vigilant 
a  cat  to  steal  cream.  as 

Prince.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed,  for 

5  theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.   But 
me.  Jack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that 
toe  after? 

Foi.  Mine.  Hal,  mine.  ^  « 

Prince.  I  aid  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 
Pal,  Tut,  tut;  good  enough  to  toes;  food 
r  powder,  food  for  powder ;  they  '11  fill  a  pit 
v«U  as  better.  Tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mor- 
Imen. 

nest.  Ay,  but,  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are 
ttteding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly.  n 

Fa/.  Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not 
W«  thej  had  that ;  ana  for  their  bareness,  I 
■>  nre  they  never  leam'd  that  of  me. 
^niic«.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call 
**»  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare.  But,  sirrah, 
<0(e  haste.  Perov  is  already  in  the  field.  ai 
Fa/.  What,  is  the  King  encamp'd  ? 
nfft.  He  is,  Sir  John.  I  fear  we  shall  stay 
too  long. 


FaL  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning 
of  a  feast  u 

Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest.     [Exeunt. 

SoBKE  UI.    [The  rebel  camp  near  Shrewsbury/,] 

Enter  Hotspuk,  Worcesteb,  Douglas,  and 
Vebnon. 

Hot.  We '11  fight  with  him  to-night. 

Wor,  ^  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver,  Not  a  whit. 

Hot,  Why  say  you  so?  Looks  he  not  for 
supply  ? 

Ver,  Sodowe.^ 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor,  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd ;  stir  not  to- 
night. < 

Ver,   Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug,  Ton  do  not  counsel  well. 

Ton  speak  it  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart. 

Ver,  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas.    By  my 
life, 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life, 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on,  lo 

I  hold  as  httle  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day 

lives. 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug,  Tea,  or  to-night. 

Ver,  Content. 

Hot,  To-night,  say  I.  is 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.  I  wonder 
much. 
Being  men  of  puch  great  leading  as  you  are. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition.  Certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up.    » 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-oay ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy  » 

In  general,  joumev-bated  and  brought  low. 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  King  exoeedeth 
ours. 
For  Gk>d's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 

Enter  SiB  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the 
King,  30 

If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 
Hot.  Welcome,    Sir    Walter    Blunt;    and 
would  to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;   and  even  those 

some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name,    w 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 
Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should 
stand  so, 
So  long  as  out  of  limit  and  true  rule 
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You  ^tand  a^inst  anointed  majesty.  m 

Bnt  to  my  chargre.   The  Khi^  hath  -sent  to 

know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs,  and  whereupon 
Yon  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty.  If  that  the  King  tf 

Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  conf eeseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs;  and  with  all 

speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself  and  these    oo 
Herem  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot,  The  King  is  kind ;  and  well  we  know 
the  King 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
M^  father  and  my  uncle  and  myself 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears  ;       m 
And  when  he  was  not  six  and  twentv  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outUw  sneakins:  home. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore  ; 
And  when  he  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ei 

To  sue  his  livery  and  beg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innocence  and  terms  of  seal. 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance  and  perlorm'd  it  too.     «s 
Now  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
PerceivM  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 
Attended  him  on  oridges,  stood  in  la[nes«  n 

Laid  gifts  before   him,  profFerM   him   their 

oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages,  foUowed  him 
Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  kis.vaw  n 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurgh  ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth,        so 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs  ;  and  bv  this  face. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  lie  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for  ; 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  Uie  heads         •» 
Of  all  the  favourites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt.  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after,  he  deposM  the  King  ;        m 
Soon  after  that,  deprived  nim  of  his  life ; 
And  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state. 
To  make  that  worse,   suffered    his   kinsman 

March, 
Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 
Indeed  his  king,  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales,         w 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited  ; 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories, 
Songht  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  mine  uncle  from  the  council-board  ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  father  from  the  court ;   loo 


Broke   oath  on  oath,   oommitted   wrong  i| 

wrong. 
And  in  conclusion  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and  withal  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 
Blunt,  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  M 

King? 

Hot,  Not  so,  Sir  Walter ;  we  'U  witluinv 
awhile. 
Go  to  the  King ;  and  let  there  be  impawnM 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again, 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  tmde 
Bring  him  our  purposes  :  and  so  f  arewclL 
Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  gw* 

and  love. 
Hot.   And  may  be  so  we  shall.  { 

Blunt.  PrayGodTpo^i 

ScBNE  IV.  [York,   The  Archbishops  $  palotf' 

Enter  the  Archbishop   of   York    and  *» 
Michael.  i 

Arch,   Hie.   good    Sir  Michael ;  b«ar  tb. 
sealed  onef 
With  winged  haste  to  the  Lord  Marshal, 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop,  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.  If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  laAkt 
haste.  • 

Sir  M.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenour. 

Arch,  ^    Like  enough  rou  do. 

To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  oay 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  ShrewvbuxT. ' 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  Kinfi^  with  mighlhr  and  quick-raksed  p«i*<* 
Meets   with    Lord  Harry ;    and,   I   lear,  ^ 

Michael, 
What  with  the  sickness  of  NorthumberlsBd, 

Whose  power  was  in  the  first  prov 

And   wnat  with  Owen  Glendower'a 

thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophi 
I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  wwi 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  vrith  the  King.        '' 

Sir  M.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  uf 
fear; 
There  is  Douglas  and  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M.   But  there  is  Murdoch,  Vtinya^  hsi 
Harry  Percy, 
And  there  is  m^  Lord  of  Worcester,  and  a  hmi 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen.  ■ 

Arch.  And  so  there  is;    but  yet  the  Ea» 
hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  toeether: 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  crt  Laaeasttf. 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Bluai ;  ■ 
And  many  moe  corrivals  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shaU  k* 
well  oppos'd. 

Arch,  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  His  to  icar , 
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adf  to  preyent  the  wont.  Sir  Michael,  speed ; 

tr  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  King      m 

ismias  his  power  he  means  to  visit  ns, 

it  he  hath  neard  of  our  confederacy, 

ad  H  is  bat  wisdom  to  make  strong  against 

him. 
kerefore  make  haste.  I  most  go  write  again  «o 

>  oUier  friends ;  and  so  farewell.  Sir  Michael. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

:exe  I.  [The  King's  camp  near  Shrewsbtay*] 

nter  the  KiKO,  Primcb  op  Waucs,  Lokd 
John  of  Lakcasteb,  Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
and  Falstaff. 

King.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

bore  von  husky  hill !  The  day  looks  pale 

t  his  oistemperature. 

Prince,  The  southern  wind 

>th  pla^  the  trumpet  to^  his  purposes, 

sd  bv  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves         > 

iretdls  a  tempest  and  a  blnst'ring  day. 

King,  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize, 

ir  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

[The  trumpet  sounds. 

Enter  Worckstkb  [and  Vernon]. 

»«  now,  my  Lord  of  Worcester !  *t  is  not  well 

tot  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms  10 

I  now  we  meet.  You  have  deoeivM  our  trust, 

Bd  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 

I  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel. 

bis  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 

hat  say  jou  to  it  ?  Will  vou  again  unknit    i» 

kiB  ehsKbah  knot  of  all-aohorrid  wiur? 

nd  move  in  that  obedient  orb-again ' 

here  yon  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light, 

ad  be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 

prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  m 

t  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wor,  Hear  me,  my  liege. 

ir  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 

» entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 

ith  quiet  hours ;  for  I  do  protest^  u 

tove  not  sought  the  day  ot  this  dislike. 

King,  Yoa  have  not  sought  it !  How  comes 

-      It,  then  ? 

Fai.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found 

it. 
Prince,  Peace,  chewet,  peace  I 
KV.  It  pleas'd  your  Majesty  to  turn  your 

looks  ao 

I  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house ; 
id  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
•  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  fnends. 
r  jon  mr  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night  as 

>  meet  yoa  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  h^id, 
hen  yet  3ron  were  in  place  and  in  account 
kthing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 

was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
tst  brought  you  home  and  boldly  did  outdare 
M  dangers  of  the  time.  You  swore  to  us,     «i 
id  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 
lat  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state ; 


Nor   claim  no  further   than  your  new-fallen 

right, 
The  seat  of  Gkunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster.     40 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid.   But  in  short  space 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  show'rin^  on  your  head  ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  f  ^  on  you, 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  King, 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time,        so 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars 
That  all  in  England  did  rei>ute  him  dead ;  y 
And  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages         » 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand  ; 
Forgot  ^our  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 
Anof  bemg  fed  by  us  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,         «o 
Useth  the  sparrow ;  did  oppress  our  nest ; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  como  near  your 

sight 
For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforo'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly         » 
Out  of  your  sight  and  raise  this  present  head  ; 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  yon  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself 
By  unkmd  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth  to 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  youneer  enterprise. 
Kinq,  These  things  indeed  you  have  articu- 
late, 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses^  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebelhon 
With  some  mie  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents,     w 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation. 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause  ;         *o 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confusion. 
Prince,  In  both  your  armies  there  is  many  a 
soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.  Tell  your  nephew,   m 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  jom  vrith  all  the 

world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy.  By  my  hopes, 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant  or  more  valiant^young,      »o 
More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame,  s^ 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ; 
And  so  I  hear  he  dolh  account  me  too ;  m 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty : 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight.  100 

King,  And,  Prince  of  Waues,  so  dare  we 
^  venture  thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it.  No,  good  Worcester,  no, 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
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That  are  misled  apon  your  cousin's  part ;       u» 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  graoe, 
Both  he  and  they  and  ]^ou,  yea«  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again  and  I  'U  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do.  But  if  he  will  not  yield,      no 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.  So,  be  gone  ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply. 
We  offer  fair  ;  take  it  advisedly. 

[Exeunt  Worcester  [and  Vernon], 

Prince.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together  iie 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

King.  Hence,  therefore,  every  l^Ewler  to  his 
charge. 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them  ; 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just !     uo 
[Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  qf  Wales 
and  Falstaff. 

FcU.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle 
and  bestride  me^  so :  't  is  a  point  of  friendship. 

Prince,  Nothmg  out  a  colossus  can  do  thee 
that  friendship,  ^y  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fai,  I  would  't  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all 
well.  M 

Prince.  Why,  thou  owest  Qod  a  death. 
r  [Exit.] 

'  Fal.  Tis  not  due  vet ;  I  would  be  loath  to 
pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so 
forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me? 
Well,  ^t  is  no  matter  ;  honour  pricks  me  on.  [im 
Tea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I 
come  on  ?  How  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a  le^  ? 
No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grnef 
of  a  wound?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  sur- 
gery, then  ?  No.  What  is  honour  ?  A  word.  [w» 
What  is  in  that  word  honour  ?  What  is  that 
honour  ?  Air ;  a  trim  reckoning  I  Who  hath 
,  it?  He  that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel 
.  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  'T  is  insensible, 
■  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  [iw 
with  the  livintg?  No.  Why?  Detraction  will 
not  suffer  it.  Therefore  I  '11  none  of  it.  Honour 
is  a  mere  scutcheon :  and  so  ends  my  cateohjsm. 

Scene  II.   [The  rebel  camp.] 
Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

War.  O,  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know.  Sir 
Richard, 
The  liberal  and  kind  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver.   'T  were  best  he  did. 

Wor,  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  King  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us.     s 
He  will  susp^  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 
Supposition  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of 

eyes; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox. 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame^  so  chensh'd  and  lock'd  up. 
Will  have  a  wild  tnok  of  his  ancestors.  u 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks. 
And  we  ^all  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 


The  better  oherish'd,  still  the 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  f  «*»>( ; 
It  haw  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  m  kUni. 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govern  d  by  a  tpltc 
All  his  offences  live  upon  mv  head  « 

And  on  his  father's.   We  did  train  him  ne. 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  na. 
We,  as  the  spnng  of  all,  shall  pav  for  all 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  bur*. 
In  any  case^  the  offer  of  the  King.  ' 

Ver.  Dehver  what  jrou  will ;  I 'U  say 't  a  •^ 
Here  comes  your  cousm. 

Enter  Hotspub  [and  DouGLas]. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  retum'd ; 
Deliver  up  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Uncle,  what  news  ?  > 

Wor.    The  King  will  bid  you  battia  prv 

sently. 
Doua.  Defy  him  by  the  Lord  of  Wttxann- 

land. 
Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  yon  and  tell  hint  m 
Doug,  Marry,  iwd  shall,  and  very  wflliidif- 

Wor,   There  is  no   seeming  mercy  is  ^ 

King. 
Hot.  Did  vou  beg  any  ?  God  tathid  t 
Wor.  I  told  him  genUv  of  our  grievsl)oe^ 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  tb* 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forswon. 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  acvvr ' 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  m  »- 

Re-enter  Douolas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen ;  to  arms  I  for  I  ^^ 

thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  te«tlu 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,  4ud  bs 

it; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  qinoklv  «. 
Wor.  The  Prince  of  Walea   atepp'd  Uf^ 

before  the  King,  * 

And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  single  fi|^ 
Hot.  0,  would    the  quarrel   lay  vpoa  «^ 

heads, 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  biesd  v- 

day 
But  I  and  Harr;r  Monmouth  I  Tell  m«,  t«6  v. 
How  show'd  his  tasking  ?  Seem*d  it  ht  (vr 

tempt? 
Ver,  No,  by  my  soul ;  I  never  in  my  Bt 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modertlif, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dan 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms,  * 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trimm'd  up  vour  praises  with  a  princely  M0ii 
Snnkfl  ynur  rtastTTJiign  likn  a  iih-nnmrln.  f\ 
Makine  vou  ever  better  than  hui  pndsc  \J 
By  still  dispraising  praise  valued  widi  yesT^ 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  iadM^ 
He  made  a  blushing  oital  of  himself. 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grvx 
As  if  he  mast'red  there  a  double  spirit         J 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning  instantly.  p 

There  did  he  pause ;  but  let  me  tell  the  voru. 
H  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day. 
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Sni^laiid  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope, 
io  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hat,  Consin,  I  think  thon  art  enamoured    to 
hi  hb  follies.  Never  did  I  hear 
)f  anj  prince  so  wild  a  liberty. 
}ut  be  he  as  he  will,  ^et  once  ere  nisrht 

wiU  embrace  him  with  a  soldier^s  arm, 
rhat  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.         ts 
k.rm,  arm  with  speed  t  and,  fellows,  soldiers, 

friends, 
better  consider  what  yon  hare  to  do 
rhan  I,  thftt  have  not  well  the  grift  of  tongue, 
!7an  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Mesbkngeb. 

Mes8,  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  yon.      so 

Hot.   I  cannot  read  them  now. 
)  irenilemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ! 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
»cill  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour.  u 

In  if  we  bve,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
Lf  die,  brave  death^  when  princes  die  with  us  I 
9ow,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair, 
0Vhen  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenoeb. 

[?.]  Mess,  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  King  comes 
on  apace.  w 

Hot.  I  tiiank  him  that  he  outs  me  from  my 
tale. 
For  I  profess  not  talking ;  only  this  — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best ;  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal    m 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Sow  Esperance  !  Vetej !  and  set  on. 
Bound  iul  the  loft^  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  ; 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall  100 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[They  embrace  [and  exeunt^ 

[ScBNE  in.   Plain  between  the  camps,] 

Tht  trumpets  sound.  The  King  enters  with  his 
power  and  passes  over.  Alarum  to  the  battle. 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Sib  Waltkb 
Blukt. 

Blunt,  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle 
thus 
Thon  Grossest  me  ?  What  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  xny  head  ? 

Doug.         Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas  ; 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  oattle  thus 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king,      b 
Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 
Doua.  The   Lord  of   Stafford  dear  to-day 
Lath  bought 
Tb^  likeness,  for  instead  of  thee,  Kin^  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him.  So  shall  it  thee, 
I'oless  Uiou  yield  thee  as  mjr  prisoner.  10 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud 
Scot; 
And  thottsiialt£nd  *  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  StaffOTd's  death. 

[Theyjight.  Douglas  kills  Blunt, 


Enter  Hotspub. 

Hot,  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumphed  upon  a  Scot.  u 

Doua.  AH  's  done,  all  *s  won ;  here  breath- 
less lies  the  King. 
Hot.  Where? 
Doug,  Here. 

Hot,  This,  Doughis  ?  No.  I  know  this  face 
full  well. 
A  gallant   knight   he    was,   his    name   was 
Blunt ;  w 

Semblably  furnished  like  the  King  himself.    V 
Douff.  Ah !  **  fool "  go  with  thy  soul,  whither 
it  goes! 
A  boPBOved  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Whv  didst^thoOtell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ?  ' 
£[el.~¥he-Ki]|g_hath  many  inarching  in  his 
coats.  ■  "        ~      '   "  "'         M 

Doug.  "NbW,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his 
coats; 
I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hot,  Up,  and  away  I 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.        t» 

[Exeunt, 

Alarum,  Enter  Famtatf,  solus. 

Fal,  Thouffh  I  could  scape  shot-free  at  Lon- 
don, I  fear  the  shot  here ;  here  *8  no  scoring 
but  upon  the  wjte.  Soft !  who  are  you  ?  Sir 
Walter  Blunt.  There  *s honour  for  you  1  Here 's 
no  vanity  t  I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as 
heavy  too.  God  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need 
no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels.  I  [u 
have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  pep- 
perM.  There 'snot  three  of  my  hundred  and 
hfij  left  alive ;  and  they  are  for  the  town's 
end,  to  beg  during  life.   But  who  comes  here?  «o 

Enter  the  Pbince. 

Prince.  What,  stands  thou  idle  here  ?  Lend 
me  thy  sword. 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofe  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  yet  unreveng'd.  I  prithee, 
lend  me  thy  sword.  m 

Fal,  O  Hal,  I  prithee,  give  me  leave  to 
breathe  a  while.  Turk  Gregory  never  did  such 
deeds  in  arms  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have 
paid  Percy lI  have  made  him  sure. 

Prince.  He  is,  indeed:  and  living  to  kill 
thee.  I  prithee,  lend  me  tny  sword.  » 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be 
alive,  thou  gets  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my 
pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

Prince,  Give  it  me.  What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot.  There's 
that  will  sack  a  ci^.  w 

[The  Prince  draws  it  out,  and  finds 
it  to  be  a  bottle  of  sack. 

Prince.  What,  is  it  a  time  to  jest  and  dally 
now?  [He  throws  the  bottle  at  him.  Exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I  'U  pierce  him. 
If  he  do  come  in  mv  way,  so ;  if  he  do  not,  if 
I  come  in  his  willingly,  let  him  make  a  car-  [«i 
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bonado  of  me.  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour 
as  Sir  Walter  hath.  Give  me  life,  which  if 
I  can  save,  so:  if  not,  honour  comes  unlookM 
for,  and  there  ^s  an  end.  [j^xt^  « 

Scene  [TV.  Another  part  qf  the  Jield,] 

Alarum,  Excursions,  Enter theKiSQ,theFRisCK 
\wounded].  Lord  John  of  Lancasteb,  and 
Eakl  of  Westmoreland. 

King.  I  prithee, 
Harry,  wimdraw  thyself;  thou  bleedest  too 

much. 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 
Lan,  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 
Prince.  I  beseech  your  Majesty,  make  up,   a 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

King,   I  will  do  so. 
My  Lord  of  WestmorelancL  lead  him  to  his  tent. 
West,  Ck)me,  my  lord,  I  'U  lead  you  to  your 

tent. 
Prince.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need 
your  help :  lo 

And  God  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 
Where  stained  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels^  arms  triumph  in  massacres ! 
Lan.   We  breathe   too  long.  Come,  cousin 
Westmoreland,  la 

Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  sake,  come. 
[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmore- 
land.\ 
Prince,  By  God,  tnou   hast   deceiv'd   me, 
Lancaster; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit. 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul.  m 

Kinq,  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  point 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

Prince.  0,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [Exit, 


Enter  Douglas. 


Dou 


^oua.  Another  king!  thfiy  gcov. ii^  ^y- 
i  dra's  Heads.  3s 

I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them.  What  art 


That  counterfeiVst  the  person  of  -i 

King,  The    King    himself;  who,  Douglas, 
grieves  at  heart 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met  so 

And  not  thfivei^  "King.  I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  and  thyself  about  the  field ; 
But,  seeing  thou  fall*st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee ;  so,  defend  thyself. 

Doug,  I  tear  tnou  art  another  counterfeit ;  u 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear*st  thee  like  a  king. 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

They  Jight ;  the  King  being  in  danger^  re-enter 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Prince,  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Soot,  or  thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  The  spirits  m 


Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  n; 


It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thet. 
Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay, 

[TT^ey Jight:  Dovgla»jiM. 
Cheerly,  my  lord,  how  fares  your  Grace  * 
Sir  Nicholas  Grawsey  hath  for  snoooor  seat,    • 
And  so  hath  Clifton.  I 'U  to  Clifton  atnii^ 

Kina.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  nast  redeemM  thy  lost  opinion^ 
And  show'd  thou  mak^st  some  tender  of  m 

Ufe, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  ms.  *> 

Prince.  0  God  1  they  did  me  too  much  » 
jury 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  yoor  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  misht  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hana  of  Douglaa  over  yoo. 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  cmI 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  m  the  vorid,      * 
And  savM  the  treacherous  labour  of  yonr  aoe. 

Kinq.  Make  up  to  Clifton.  I*Uto!^Niek^ 
las  Gawsey.  [Ei^. 

Enter  Hotspub. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Hazry  Ms- 
mouth. 
Prince.  Thou  speak^st  as  if  I  would  dcaj  m? 
name.  ^ 

Hot.  My  name  is  Hairy  Percy. 
Prince.  Why,  then  I « 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  think  wst 

Perc:^, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  an^  more. 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  ipjSktJlis^ 
Nor  can  one  TIngTa  nd  Tirook  a  doublereigB    * 
Of  Harrv  Percv  and  the  Prinoe  of  Waltfu 
Hot,    Nor  snail  it,  Harry ;  for  th«  kw  v 
come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  bob' 
Prince.    I  '11  make  a  greater  ere  I  part  fnM. 
thee;  •" 

And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  cr«it 
I  'U  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  he^d. 
Hot.  1  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[TheyM 
Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.   Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !    Nay.  j« 
shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  y<m.    * 

Reenter  Douglas ;  he  fights  with  Falst^j  »** 
falls  doum  as  if  he  were  dead  [and  exit  iA»/ 
las.    Hotspur  is  woundedy  ana  falls]. 

Hot.  O,  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  n.^ 

youth  I 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  tot 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  th«D  thy  nor^ 

my  fiesh.  • 

But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  Ufe  tint  * 

fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survev  of  all  the  v«xid« 
Must  have  a  stop.  O,  I  oonid  proDhesv, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  kaoa  of  deatK 
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Aes  on  my  tongue.  No,  Percy,  thou  art  dnst,  ^ 
bid  food  for—  [Dies,] 

Prince,  For  worms,  brave  Percy,  Fare  thee 

▼ell,  great  heart  I 
D-wea^'d  ambition,  how  maoh  art  thon  shrank! 
Hien  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
i  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ;        00 
tot  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
a  room  enough.  This  earth  that  bears  thee 

dead 
^ears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
f  thon  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 

should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal ;       m 
^t  let  my  favours  hide  thv  mangled  face : 
bid.  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  '11  thank  myself 
''or  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Idieu,  imd  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven  I 
[liy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave,       100 
hit  not  rememb  red  in  thv  epitaph  ! 

[He  spieth  Fcdsttmon  the  ground. 
^hat^  old  acquaintance!  coulonot  all  this  flesh 
C«€p  m  a  little  life  ?  Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 

coold  have  better  sparM  a  better  man. 
)j  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee,  im 

f  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity  ! 
>6ath  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
rhough  many  dearer,  in  this  bloodv  fray. 
SmboweU*d  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ;  io» 

riU  then  in  blood  bv  noble  Percy  lie.        [Exit, 

Fal.  (Rising  up.)  EmbowellM!  if  thou  em- 
towel  me  to-day,  1  'U  give  you  leave  to  powder 
ae  and  eat  me  too  to-morrow.  ^Sblood,  't  was 
ime  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot 
tad  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ?  I 
b,  I  am  no  counterfeit.  To  die  is  to  be  a  fiu 
oanterfeit,  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a 
BSD  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  to 
inmterf  eit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth, 
I  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  per- 
«ct  image  of  life  indeed.  The  better  part  [lao 
rf  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better 
art  I  have  saved  my  life.  'Zounds,  I  am 
Iraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be 
Usd.  How,  if  he  should  counterfeit  too  and 
lAe  ?  By  my  faith,  I  am  a^aid  he  would  [its 
tvre  the  better  counterfeit.  Therefore  1*11 
Bake  him  sure ;  yea,  and  I  'U  swear  I  killM 
anu  Why  may  not  he  rise  as  well  as  I  ?  No- 
liiog  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me. 
rh^refore,  sirrah  [s^a66tn^  Atm],  with  a  new  [190 
nmod  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 
[Takes  up  Hotspur  on  his  back. 

^nter  the  P&ikce  of  Wales  and  Lobd  John 
OF  Lancastrr. 

Prince.    Come,  brother  John;   full  bravely 
hfuit  thou  flesh'd 
rhy  maiden  sword. 

tan.  But,  soft !   whom  have  we  here  ? 

)id  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ?  las 
Prince.  I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead, 
breathless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground.  Art 

thou  alive  ? 
>r  is  it  fantasy  that  pla;r>  upon  our  eyesight  ? 
jirithee,  speak  ;  we  will  not  trust  our  eyes 
Without  our  ears.  Thou  art  not  what  Ihou- 
seem^st.  1*0 


Fal,  No,  that 's  certain  ;  I  am  not  a  double  ^ 
man ;  but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Fklstaff ,  then  am  I  a 
Jack.  There  is  Percy  [throwing  the  body  down]. 
If  your  father  will  ao  me  any  honour,  so;  if 
not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look 
to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you.     i«0 

Prince.  Why,  Percy  I  killM  myself,  and  saw 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thon?  Lord,  Lord,  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying!  I  grant  you  I  was 
down  and  out  of  breatn,  ana  so  was  he ;  but 
we  rose  both  at  an  instant  and  fought  a  [loo 
lon^r  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be 
beheved,  so ;  if  not,  let  them  that  should  re- 
ward valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own  heads. 
I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this 
wound  in  the  tni^h.  If  the  man  were  alive  [i» 
and  would  deny  it,  *zounds,  I  would  make  him 
eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

Lan.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  tever  I 
heard. 

Prince.    This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother 
John. 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  noblv  on  your  back,  im 
For  mv  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I  'U  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have.  ' 

[A  retreat  is  sounded.    ' 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat :  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the 

field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead.  i«a 
[Exeunt  [Prince  of  Wales  and  Lan- 
caster]. 

Fal,  I'll  foUow,  as  they  say,  for  reward. 
He  that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I  do 
grow  great,  I  '11  grow  less ;  for  I  '11  purge,  and 
leave  sack,  and  live  clesinly  as  a  nobleman 
should  do.  [Exit. 

Scene  [V.   Another  part  of  the  Jidd ,] 

The  trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Kino,  Prince 
OF  Walep,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
£arl  of  Westmoreland,  vnth  Worcester 
and  Vernon  prisoners. 

King.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. 
Hi-spirited  Worcester !  did  not  we  send  grace, 
Paraon,  and  terms  of  love  to  ^  of  you  ? 
And  wonldst  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Misuse  the  tenour  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ?       s 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl^  and  many  a  creature  else 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If  like  a  Christian  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence.  10 

War,  What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me 
to; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 
King.   Bear  Worcester  to  the  death  and  Ver- 
non too. 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.  13 

[Exeunt    Worcester    and    Vernon 
[attarded]. 
How  ^oes  the  field  ? 
Prince,  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when 
he  saw 
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The   fortnne   of   the  da7  quite  tumM  from 

him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ;        to 
And  falling:  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bmisM 
That  the  pnrsuers  took  him.  At  mj  tent 
The  Donfiflas  is ;  and  I  beseech  your  Grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 
King,  With  all  my  heart. 

Prince,  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to 

you  *» 

This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless  and  free. 
Uis  valours  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day 
Have   taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high 

deeds 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries.  n 


Lan.   I  thank  your  Grace  for  thMj^^eMT- 

tepv. 
Which  1  shall  give  away  immediately. 
King,  Then  this  remains,  that  we  divide  m: 

power. 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Wesdnarehad  a 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you  with  your  des« 

speed. 
To   meet   Northumberland   and   the  pniite 

Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms. 
Myself  and  you.  son  Harry,  will  towards  WiU  i 
To  fiffht  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  Mmi^ 
RebMlkm  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  nnx.     * 
Meeting  tlM  eheekef  «fM^ -another  day ; 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done^ 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won. 

L£im* 
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[ScsifB:  England.^ 


INDUCTION 


[  Warkworth,  Before  the  castle,] 
Enta-JHvyLOXjR^j^intedJ'ull  of  tongues. 

Rum,   Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will 

stop 
The    vent   of   hearing    when    loud    Rumour 

speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  droopinf^  west. 
Making  the  wind  mv  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth.         » 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 


I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity 
Under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  worlii:  * 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I. 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence. 
Whiles  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  otiwT 

grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  w. 
And  no  such  matter  ?  Kumour  is  a  pipe         ^ 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures. 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  unoountad  b«e^ 
The  still-discordant  wav'ring  multitude. 
Can  plav  upon  it.  But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household  ?  Why  is  Rumour  hrt*-J 
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ran  before  King  Harry^s  victory, 
lio  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 
mth   beaten  down  young  Hotspur   and   his 
troops,  tt 

nenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
ren  with  the  rebels  blood.  But  what  mean  I 
»  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  My  office  is 
>  noise  abroad  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
ader  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur^s  sword,     ao 
od  that  the  King  before  the  Douglas^  rage 
w>p*d  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death, 
bis   have  I  mroour*d  through  the  peasant 

towns 
etweoR  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
nd  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,     » 
'ht^re  Hots^ur^s  father,  old  Northumberland, 
IPS  crafty-sick.  The  poBto  come  tiring  on, 
nd  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
ban    they  have    learned  of  me.    From  Ru- 
mour's tongues 
bey  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than 
true  wrongs.  [Exit.  *o 


ACT  I 

Scene  [I.   The  same.] 

Enter  LoRO  Babdolph  at  one  door. 

L.  Bard.   Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? 

[The  PoRTEK  opens  the  gate.] 

Where  is  the  Earl? 

Port.   What  shall  I  say  yon  ai-e  ? 

L.  Bard.  Tell  thou  the  Earl 

liAt  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.   His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the 

orchard. 
'lease  it  ^our  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate,  s 
jid  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  Nobthumberjland. 

L.  Bard.  Here  comes  the  Earl. 

J  Exit  Porter.] 
olph  ?  Every 
minute  now 
honld  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
"he  times  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
'oil  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose  10 
Lnd  bears  down  all  before  him. 
I.  Bard.  •  Noble  Earl, 

bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
Xorth.   Good,  an  God  will  I 
L.  Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

Ii9  King  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
Lnd,  in  tne  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son,  xb 

'rince    Harry  slain   outright;    and   both  the 

Blunts 
[iU*d  bv  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  Prince 

John 
lnd  Westmoreland  and  Stafford  fled  the  field  ; 
Lod  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir 

John, 
t  prisoner  to  Tour  son.  0,  such  a  day,  »> 

a  fought,  so  followM.  and  so  fairly  won, 
'ame  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
inoe  Csesar's  fortunes  I 


North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field?  Came  you  from  Shrews- 
burr? 
L.  Bard.   I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that 
came  from  thence,  u 

A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  rend 'red  me  these  news  for  true. 
North.  Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  who 
I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Enter  Travebs. 

X.  Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the 
way:  ^     ^  ao 

And  he  is  tumish'd  with  no  certainties 
More  Uiau  he  haplv  may  retail  from  me. 

North.    Now,   Travers,  what   good    tidings 
comes  with  you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me 
back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.  After  him  came  spurring  hard  m 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  sp^d, 
Tlmt  stopp'd   by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied 

horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester  ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury.    40 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Perov's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And  bending  forward  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade       a 
Up  to  the  rowel-head,  and  starting  so 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

Norih.  Ha!  Again. 

Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur  Coldspur  ?  That  rebellion  so 

Had  met  ill  luck? 

X.  Bard.  My  lord,  I  'U  tell  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  tne  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
1 11  give  my  barony.  Never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  should  that  gentleman  that  rode 
by  Travers  « 

Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

X.  Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.  Look,  here  comes  more 
news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title- 
leaf,  f^ 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 
So   looks   the  strand  wher^oiT  tne  in 

flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrews- 
bury? 
Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord. 
Where  hateful  Death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask  <■-« 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest;  and  the   whiteness   in   thy 
cheek 


imperious 
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Is  apter  than  thy  tonsiie  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  to 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begoue, 
Drew  rriam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  nifi^ht, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was 

bnmt ; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death  ere  thou  report 'st  it.    » 
This  thou  wouldst  say,  **  Your  son  did  thus 

and  thus; 
Tour  brother  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Doug- 
las ;  " 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds ; 
But  m  tne  end,  to  stop  my  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigjb  to  blow  away  this  praise,      m 
Ending  with  *' Brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead." 
Mor.    Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother 
yet; 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son,  — 

North,  Why.  he  is  dead. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  nath  I 
He  that  but  fears  the  thmg  he  would   not 
know  w 

Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others*  eyes 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.  Yet  speak, 

Morton ; 
Tell  thou  an  earl  his  divination  lies, 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 
Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gain- 
said ;  ^  01 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  jrour  fears  too  certain. 
North.   Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy 's 
dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye. 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head  and  boldest  it  fear  or 
sin  B6 
To  speak  a  truth.  If  he  be  slain,  [sav  so ;] 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  aeath ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead, 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news         loo 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Rememb'red  tolling  a  departing  friend. 
L.  Bard,   I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son 

is  dead. 
Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  be- 
lieve »«i 
That  which  I  would  to  God  I  had  not  seen  ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  stat«. 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out- 

breath'd, 
To  Harry  Monmouth  ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat 

down 
The  never-daunted  Percv  to  the  earth,  no 

From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung 

up. 
In  few,  nis  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp, 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper *d  courage  in  his  troops ; 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeled  ;       ue 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement  files  with  greatest  speed,  120 


So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loas. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightneM  with  t^ 

fear 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  sin 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly   from    the  field.     Then    was   that  aoU* 

Worcester  ^  ^  « 

Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  futkw*  Smk 
The    bloody    Douglas,    whose   welHabtxixnr 

sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  tk 

Kin^, 
Gran  vail  ms  stomach  and  did  grace  the  Aaa» 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backa,  and  m  ha 

flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.  The  sum  olall 
Is  that  the  King  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  «vt 
A  speedy  power  to  encounter  yon,  my  hud. 
Under  the  conduct  of  voun^  Lancaster 
And  Westmoreland.  This  is  the  news  at  foil 
North.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  t/ntm^  » 

mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  ne'vi, 
Having  been  well,  toat  would  hare  mad*  1^ 

sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  mad*  0 

well. 
And  as  the    wretch,    whose   fever-weak'aM 

joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  lilt. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper^B  arms,  even  so  my  Itmbk. 
Weak'ned  with  grief,  being  now  enragM  vii 

grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.  Henoe,  therefore.  tJ><vi 

nice  crutch  ^  ,      .  ,  * 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now  with  joints  of  steel 
Must  glove  this  hand  ;  and  hence,  thon  ve^ 

quoif ! 
Thou  art  a  gruard  too  wanton  for  the  keail 
Which  princes.  fieshM  with  oonqoest,  aimt^U- 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  apiiroeet 
The  rag^ed'st  hour  that  time  aad  spite  dm 

brmg  -' 

To  frown  upon  the  enragM  NorthumberUoii ' 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !  Now  let  not  if  war  1 

hand  ^  m 

Keep  the  wild  flood  oonfinM  I   Let  order  da !] 
Andlet  this^world  noJonggr^eA-Blage         t 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  ^ot  ^ 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-Iiom  Caiu 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  bvior*** 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dealt!      "• 
[Tra.]  This  strained  passion  dothyoa  w^«. 

my  lord. 
L.  Bard.   Sweet  Earl,  divorce  not  wt*A)« 

from  your  honour. 
Mor.  The  lives  of  all  rour  loving  eompIic«» 
Lean  on  your  health ;  tne  which,  if  yoa  fi*» 

o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay.       • 
[You  cast  the  event  of  war,  ray  noble  lord. 
And  suramM  the  account  of  ohanoe,  before  5* 

said, 
"  Let  us  make  head.*'  It  was  your  presurnu>»* 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  irop. 
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ou  knew  he  walkM  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge,  I'o 

ore  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er ; 

aa  were  advisM  his  flesh  was  capahle 

f  wounds  and  8cars,!and  that  his  forward  spirit 

^onld  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger 

rang'd ;  »« 

tx  did  yon  say,  *^  Go  forth !  "  and  none  of  this, 
bongh  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
he  stiff-borne  action.   What  hath  then  be- 
fallen, 
r  what  hath  this  bold   enterprise   brought 

forth, 
ore  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ?1 
L.  Bard,  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this 

loss  >M 

new  that  we  rentnrM  on  such  dangerous  seas 
bat  if  we  wrought  out  life  ^t  was  ten  to  one ; 
nd  vet  we  rentur'd,  for  the  gain  proposed 
liok^d  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear  d  ; 
nd  sboe  we  are  overset,  venture  again,         i«s 
Mne,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods. 
Jfor.  *Tis  more  than  time;  and,  my  most 

noble  lord, 
bear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 
lie  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up 
'ith  well-appointed  powers.  He  is  a  man      im 
I10  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
J  lord  Tour  son  had  only  but  the  corpse, 
Bt  sha4iow8  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight ; 
IT  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  diyide 
be  action  of  their  t)odies  from  their  souls  ;  ui 
od  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain' d, 
I  men  drink  potions,  that  their  wea^ns  only 
«m'd  on  our  side  ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and 

souls, 
kis  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
I  fith  are  in  a  pond.  But  now  the  Bishop     soo 
uns  insurrection  to  religion, 
tppos'd  sincere  and  holr  in  his  thoughts^ 
e  B  foUow'd  both  with  body  and  with  imnd  ; 
■d  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
I  fair  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret 

stones ;  «» 

Rives  from  heaven  his  onarrel  and  his  cause ; 
kUs  them  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land, 
mamg  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke  : 
10  more  and  less  do  nock  to  follow  him.J 
North,  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak 

truth,  no 

im  present  grief  had  wipM  it  from  my  mind. 
}  m  with  me  ;  and  counsel  every  man 
^  aptest  way  for  safety  and  reven^. 
tt  posts  and  lettors,  and  make  friends  with 

speed, — 
Ker  so  few,  and  nerer  yet  more  need.         ^^ 

[Exeunt, 

5>CKNE  [n.  London.  A  street,] 

vtn  FAurtAVTy  with  his   Page   bearing  his 
sword  and  buckler. 

Fa/.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor 
my  water  ? 

f*a{fe.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a 
<*d  healthy  wator;  but,  for  the  party  that 
'd  it,  he  might  have  moe  diseases  than  he 
ipw  for.  • 


Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  nrd  at 
me.  The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clav, 
man,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that  intends 
to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent  or  is  invented  , 
on  me.  I  am  not  only  wittv  in  myself,  but  [10  \ 
the  cause  that  wit  is  in  otner  men.  I  do  here  ^ 
walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath  oyer-  1 
whelmM  all  her  litter^  but  one.  H  the  Prince  \ 
put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other  reason 
than  to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no  judge-  [i« 
ment.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art 
fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my 
heels.  I  was  never  roann'd  with  an  agate  till 
now  ;  but  I  will  inset  you  neither  in  gold  nor 
silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  oack  [to 
again  to  your  master,  for  a  iewel,  —  the  juvenal, 
the  Prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet 
fledg'd.  I  will  sooner  have  a  betu^  grow  in  the 
palm  of  mv  hand  than  he  shall  get  one  off  his 
cheek ;  ana  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say  his  [» 
face  is  a  face  royal.  God  may  finish  it  when  he 
will,  H  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet.  He  may  keep  it 
still  at  a  face  royal,  for  a  barber  shall  never 
earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  '11  be  crow- 
ing as  u  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  [so 
father  was  a  bachelor.  He  maj  keep  his  own 
grace,  but  he 's  almost  out  of  nune,  I  can  assure 
him.  What  said  Master  Dommelton  about  the 
satin  for  iny  short  cloak  and  my  slops  ?         ^  »* 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  than  Bardolph.  He  would  not 
take  his  band  and  yours.  He  lik'd  not  the 
security.  ^  » 

Fal,  Let  him  be  damn'd  like  the  glutton  I 
Prajr  God  his  tongue  be  hotter !  A  whoreson 
Achitophel!  a  rascally  yea-for-sooth  knave! 
to  bear  a  ^ntleman  in  hand,  and  then  stand 
upon  security !  The  whoreson  smooth-pates  do 
now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  Dunches 
of  ke3rs  at  their  ^dles ;  and  if  a  man  is 
through  with  them  m  honest  taking  up,  then  [«» 
they  must  stand  upon  security,  i  had  as  lief 
they  would^  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth  as  offer 
to  stop  it  with  security.  I  look'd  'a  should  have 
sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin^as  I  am 
a  trueknight,and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  [m 
he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn 
of  abundance,  and  yet  the  lightness  of  his  wife 
shines  through  it;  and  yet  cannot  he  see, 
though  he  have  his  own  lanthom  to  light  him. 
Where 's  Bardolph  ?  » 

Page,  He  's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal,  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he  '11  buy 
me  a  horse  in  Smithfield.  An  I  could  get  me 
but  a  wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  mann'd,  hors'd, 
and  wiv'd.  o* 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Sebvant.     | 

Page,  Sir.  here  comes  the  nobleman  that 
committed  tne  Prince  for  striking  him  about 
Bardolph. 

Fal,  Wait  close  :  I  will  not  see  him.  « 

Ch,  Just,  What  *B  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Serv,  Falstaff,  an 't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch,  Just,  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery  ?  » 
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Serv.  He,  my  lord ;  bnt  he  hath  since  done 
good  sendee  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  I  hear,  is 
now  going  with  some  charge  to  the  Lord  John 
of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just,  What,  to  York?  Call  him  back 
again.  ts 

Serv,  Sir  John  Falstaff  I 

Fed,  B<nr,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  most  speak  loader ;  my  master  is 
deaf.  » 

Ch,  Just,  I  am  sure  he  is^  to  the  hearing  of 
anything  good.  Go,  j>lnok  lum  by  the  elbow ; 
I  must  speak  wi^  huu. 

Serv,  Sir  John!  w 

Fal,  What  I  a  voung  knare,  and  begging ! 
Is  there  not  wars  r  Is  there  not  employment  ? 
Doth  not  the  King  lack  subjects  ?  Do  not  the 
rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to 
be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg 
than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than 
the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make 

it.  ^  ^  90 

Serv.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  sav  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  Settuu^  mv  knightnood  and  mv  soldier- 
ship aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat,  if  1  had  said 
so.  M 

Serv.  I  pray  you^  sir,  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiersnip  aside ;  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  you  lie  in  your  throat  if  you 
say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man.  m 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay 
aside  that  which  grows  to  me  !  If  thou  get'st 
any  leave  of  me,  hang  me :  if  thou  tak^st  leave, 
thou  wert  better  be  ming^d.  You  hunt  counter ; 
hence !  avaunt !  i<» 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  ^ou. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  ^ood  lord !  God  give  your  loroship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lord- 
ship abroad.  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was 
sick ;  I  hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by  [im 
advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past 
your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in 
you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time  in  jou ; 
and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
have  a  reverent  care  of  your  health.  U4 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before 
your  expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An  H  please  yrour  lordship,  I  hear  his 
Majesty  is  retumM  with  some  discomfort  from 
Wales.  ^  ^  "» 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  Majesty.  You 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  ^ou. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  Highness  is 
fallen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  mend  him  I  I  pray  you, 
let  rae  speak  with  you.  im 

Fal.  This  apoplexy,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  an 't  please  your  lordship,  a  kind  of 
sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Cn.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  r  Be  it  as 
it  is.  uo 

Fal.  It  hath  it  original  from  much  ^ief , 
from  study,  and  perturbation  of  the  bram.  I 
have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen.  It 
is  a  kind  of  deafness.  im 


Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  faBen  into  ^  dir 
ease  ;  for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  yoa. 

[Fal.]  Very  well,  my  lord,  rvy  v^G. 
Rather,  an  H  please  you,  it  is  the  diMase  of  ui 
listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking,  thstln 
troubled  withal.  *• 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  von  by  the  heeb  «««iU 
amend  the  attention  of  tout  ears ;  and  I  att 
not  if  I  do  become  your  tmyBiciaii.  * 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  mj  lord,  bat  sot  * 
patient.  ^  Your  lordship  may  mmister  the  pso* 
of  imprisonment  to  me  in  respect  of  ptyt^rty; 
but  how  I  should  be  your  patient  to  tcSkmyvr 
prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make  Bam*  dnmd 
a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself.  » 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  «> 
matters  ag^ainst  you  for  your  life,  to  eoak«  ip^ 
with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  mjr  U0ad 
counsel  in  the  laws  of  this  land-eervk^,  I  ^ 
not  come.  ^ 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is.  Sir  Jobs,  jn 
live  m  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  himself  in  my  M 
cannot  live  in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  is  very  slends*.  i^| 
your  waste  b  great.  *^ 

Fed.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  wosld  stfl 
means  were  greater,  and  mjr  waist  sleadmrj 

Ch.  Just,  You  nave  mialed  the  jaeAim 
prince. 

Fal.  The  younff  prince  hath  mi^ed  Bft.  ' 
am  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  mad  br  at 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gaS  t  m^ 
healM  wound.  Your  day^s  serrioe  at  Sfcff** 
bury  hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  nigkr*«^ 
ploit  on  GadshiU.  You  may  thank  the  uaqur^ 
time  for  your  quiet  o^er-poating  that  aotioa  ^ 

Fal.  My  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  «* 
Wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  bmII  a 
fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !   you  are  as  a  caadk. 
better  part  burnt  out. 

Fal,  A  wassail  candle,  my  lord,  aD  ts&>«> 
If  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  sppe*^ 
the  truth. 

Ch.  Just,  There  is  not  a  white  hair  m  : 
face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

FcU,  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  grmrj. 

Ch.  Just.  Yon  follow  the  young  pnare  ^P 
and  down,  like  his  ill  angeL  *| 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord.  Your  ill  aorel  b  ^  I 
but  I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  ttkt  i^ 
without  weighing ;  and  yet,  in  some  tMof^  i 
grant,  I  cannot  go.  I  cannot  teU,  Vvtat  > 
of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermoBc^rv  i^ 
times  that  true  Valour  is  turned  be»r^i*«; 
Pregnancy  is  made  a  taster,  and  his  <»n«^  *^ 
wasted  in  giving  reckonings ;  all  the  ntket  {jni 
appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  thb^  t0 
shapes  them,  are  not  worth  a  goosebenv  <^ 
You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  caoaexbes  •* 
us  that  are  young ;  yaix  do  measure  ue  best  4 
our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  gaDs ;  ^ 
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that  are  in  the  vaward  of  oar  youth,  I  must 
ifeas,  are  wagB  too.  wo 

7A.  Just,  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
oil  of  youth,  tnat  are  written  down  old  with 

the  characters  of  age?  Hare  you  not  a 
ist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a  white 
irdf  a  decreasintr  leg,  an  increasing  bellv? 
not  TOUT  Toioe  broken,  jpxtr  wind  short,  [ms 
It  onin  double,  your  wit  single,  and  every 


t  about  you  Masted  yith  antiquity  ?  And 

Itoutc         " 

John! 


1  Ton  Tet  call  yourself  young 


ntiquity 


fie,  fie. 


PW.  My  kxrd,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the 
ek  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head  and 
oething  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice,  I  have 
t  it  with  hallooing  and  singing  of  anthems. 

approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not.  The 
ith  u,  I  am  omv  old  in  judgement  and  uu-  [su 
Mtandxng;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me 
'  a  thonHand  marks,  let  him  fend  me  the 
■ey,  and  have  at  him !  For  the  box  of  the 
r  that  the  Prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a 
U  OTinoe,  and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible 
d.  I  have  check'd  him  for  it,  and  the  young 
B  repents;  marrv,  not  in  ashes  and  sack- 
Ih,  but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack.  tn 

7k.  Just,  Well,  God  send  the  Prince  a  better 
Kpanionl 

Pa/.  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince ! 
lotiot  rid  my  hands  of  him.  n« 

7k.  Just,  Well,  the  King  hath  sever'd  jrou 
d  Prince  Harry].  I  hear  jou  are  goins:  with 
rd  John  of  Lancaster  agamst  the  Archbishop 
i  the  Earl  of  North  umSerland.  230 

FW.  Yea,  1  thuik  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for 

Bat  look  vou  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my 
(f  Peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in 
m  day ;  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  take  but  two 
rts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat 
traordinarUy.  If  it  be  a  hot  day,  and  [*u 
brandish  anything^  but  a  bottle,  I  woula  I 
^  never  spt  white  again.  There  is  not  a 
fiCwons  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I 
i  throat  upon  it.  Well,  I  cannot  last  ever ; 
th  was  ahray  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  [mo 
ttoo,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it 
I  oonmion.  If  ye  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old 
n,  you  ahould  give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God 
ruune  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as 
b.  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a 
K  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  per- 
taal  motion.  **f 

Uh.  Just,  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and 
i  ^>l«wyoiir  expedition ! 
rol.  Will  :ronr  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
nd  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 
7k  Just,  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are 
»  nnpatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well ! 
iimi«nd  me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland,  sm 
[Exeunt  Cki^  Justice  and  Servant,] 
rW.  If  r  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man 
Kle.  A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and 
jvUnuness  than  ^a  can  part  young  limbs  and 
■^ery ;  but  the  gout  g^dls  the  one,  and  the 
K  pinches  the  other,  and  so  both  the  degrees 


Mf^nt  my  curses.   Boy ! 


Fal,  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 
Paae,  Seven  groats  and  two  pence.  s«3 

Fal,  I  can  get  no  remedy  a^:ainst  this  con- 
sumption of  the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. 
Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  Lord  of  Lancaster ; 
this  to  the  Prince  \  this  to  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  this  to  old  Mistress  Ursula, 
whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I 
perceiv'd  the  first  white  hair  of  my  chin.  7iw 
About  it.  Ton  know  where  to  find  me.  [Exit 
Pag€.\  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or.  a  gout  of  this 
pox !  tor  the  one  or  the  other  plasrs  the  rogue 
with  my  great  toe.  *T  is  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ; 
I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension 
shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit 
will  make  use  of  anything.  I  will  turn  dis-  v 
eases  to  commodity.  [Exit,  tn    ^ 

Scene  [III.    York,    The  ArchhishopU  palace.] 

Enter  the  Abchbishop,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
MowBRAT,  and  Babdolph. 

Arch,  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and 
known  our  means ; 
And,  mv  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  vour  opinions  of  our  hopes. 
And  firat,  Lord  Marshal,  what  say  ^ou  to  it  ? 

Mowb,    I  well   allow  the   occasion   of   our 
arms;  s 

But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied 
How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  our- 
selves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  biff  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  tne  King. 

Host.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the 
file  10 

To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  hve  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

L,  Bard,    The  question  then.  Lord  Hast- 
ings, standeth  thus :  is 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland  ? 

Hast,  With  him,  we  may. 

L.  Bard.        Yea,  marry,  there 's  the  point  I 
But  if  without  him  we  be  tnought  too  feeble, 
My  iudgement  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far  so 
rrill  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand  ; 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody^acM  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incertam  should  not  be  admitted  1. 

Arch,   'Tis  very  true.  Lord  Bardolpn;  for 
indeed  m 

It  was  young  Hotspur^s  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

L,  Bard.  It  was,  my  lord ;  who  linM  him- 
self with  hope, 
Blating  the  air,  ana  promise  of  supply, 
Flatt'ring  himiself  in  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  nis  thoughts ; 
And  so,  with  great  imagination  n 

Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
Ana  winking  leapM  into  destruction. 

Hast,  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did 
hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope.    » 
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L,  Bard,  [Tea,  if  this  present  quality  of  war 
Needed  Uie  instant  action.  A  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  sprine 
We  see  the  appearing  buds,  which  to  prore 

fruit 
Hope  nves  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair    «o 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.  When  we  mean  to 

build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  Uie  erection  ; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability,  «s 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all?  Much  more,  in  this  great 

work. 
Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 
And  set  another  up,  should  we  survey  m 

The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model, 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  a^nst  his  opposite  ;  or  else]  m 

We  fortify  w  paper  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men ; 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond   his   power   to   build   it ;    who,  half 

through, 
Gives  o^er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost       m 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 
Hast.  Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of 

fair  birth. 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possessM 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation,  w 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enou^. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  vdth  the  ^iug. 
X.  Bard,  Wnat,  is  the  King  but  five  and 

twenty  thousand  ? 
Hast,  To  us  no  more;  nay,  not  so  much, 

Lord  Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl,  70 

Are  in  three  heads:   one  power  against  the 

French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.  So  is  the  unfirm  King 
In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffers  sound 


With  hollow  poverty  and  empt ^ 

Arch,    That   he   should   draw   his   several 
strengths  together 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  to  oe  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so. 

To  French  and  Welsh  he  leaves  his  back  un- 

arm'd, 
They  baying  him  at  the  heels.    Never  fear 
that.  M 

L.  Bard.  Who  is  it  like  should  lead  his  forces 

hither  ? 
Hast,  llie  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Westmore- 
land ; 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Mon- 
mouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  Against  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

[Arch,  Let  us  on,  m 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 


The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  ^cut 
Their  over-^eedy  love  liath  sufMtvd: 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar 
O  thou  fond  many,  with  what  loud  a. . 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boiit 

broke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  hiiL  b* 
And  being  now  trimmM  in  thine  own  A&sm. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  c^  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thjrself  to  oMt  hizB  n^ 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  diip<9* 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Ridord : 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vooci  a; 
And  howPst  to  find  it.  What  trust  is  k  tfatf 

times?  i 

They  that,  when  Richard  liv^d,  would  htn  hd 

die. 
Are  now  become  enamonrM  on  his  giavvi 
Thou,  that  threw ^st  dust  upon  his  goodh  m 
When  through  proud  London  he  caaie  sicflac^ 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbtvke.  ^ 
Cri^st  now,  **  O  earth,  yield  us  Uiat  kip^ap* 
And  take  thou  this  I  ^*  O  thoocrhta  oi  mmm 

cursed  I 
Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  p«^ 

worst.]  I 

Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbcniMfl 

on?  I 

Hast,  We  are  Timers  subjeota,  ai^  Tdi 

bids  be  gone.  [Exntc-  4 

ACT  II 
Scene  I.   [London.  A  street] 

Enter  Hostess.  Famo  [and  his  Boy  sss^  W. 
ana  Snabe  following. 

Host,  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  t^  ■ 
tion? 

Fang,  It  is  ent'red. 

Host.  Where 's  your  yeoman  ?  Is  H  i  bd 
yeoman  ?  Will  'a  stand  to  't  ? 

Fang,  Sirrah,  where  ^s  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  Lord,  ay !  good  Master  Snare 

Snare,  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  Ma  ?M 
staff.  I 

Host,  Yea,  good  Master  Snare ;  I  hat««a:'H 
him  and  all.  J 

Snare,  It  mav  chance  coat  some  ef  is  * 
lives,  for  he  will  stab.  I 

Host,  Alas  the  day  t  take  h^ed  of  kin.  8 
stabbM  me  in  mine  own  house,  [and  that  »« 
beastlv.  In  good  faith,  *a  oarea  not  wWt  m 
chief  ne  does,  if  his  weapon  be  os^^B^ 
JEoin  like  any  davil ;  he  will  spare  n«3S<tn4 
woman,  nor«hi]d(  ^        ^  ^ 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  oarc  wt  ii 
his  thrust. 

Host,  No,  nor  I  neither.  I'll  bn  aiy«w« 
bow. 

Fang,  An  I  but  fist  him  onca ;  an^accvM^ 
within  my  vice,  — 

Host,  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  w«t« 
you,  he  *s  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  k^ 
Good  Master  Fang,  hold  him  8ni«.  QoodMji< 
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■re,  let  him  not  scape.  'A  comes  continn- 
tly  to  Pie-comer — saving  jrour  manhoods  — 
bay  a  saddle :  and  he  is  indited  to  dinner 
the  LnhberVnead  in  Lumhert  street,  to  [m 
Ater  Smooth's  the  silk-man.  I  pray  you, 
oe  my  exion  is  entered  and  my  case  so  openly 
own  to  the  -world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to 
answer.  A  hmidred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a 
» lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  borne,  [» 
I  borne,  and  borne,  and  have  been  f  nbb  d 
,  and  fubb^d  off,  and  f ubb'd  off,  from  this 
r  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought 
There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing ;  un- 
I  a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass  and  a  [*o 
\0t,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong.  Yonder  he 
aeB :  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave, 
rdo^kh,  with  him.  Do  vour  offices,  do  your 
ces.  Master  Fang  ana  Master  Snare;  do 
,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices.  •» 

Knter  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

•V/.  How  now  I  whose  mare 's  dead  ?  What 's 
matter? 

^ang.  FSir  John,]  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of 
itress  Quickly. 

'a/.  Awav,  varletsi  Draw,  Bardolph;  cut 
uff  the  villain's  head.  Throw  the  quean  in 
channel.  a 

lost.  Throw  me  in  the  channel !  I  'U  throw 
»  in  the  ohanneL  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ? 
a  bastardly  rogue !  Murder,  murder !  Ah, 
a  honey-suckle  villain  I  wilt  thou  kill  Ood's 
e«ca  and  the  King's  ?  Ah,  thou  honey-seed 
at  I  thou  art  a  honey-seed,  a  man-qneller, 
a  woman-queller.  m 

[a/.  Keep  tnera  off,  Bardolph. 
ang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue ! 
loft.  Qood  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. 
m  wo  't,  wo  't  thou  ?  thou  wo 't,  wo 't  ta  ? 
do,  Uiou  rogue !  do,  thou  hempseed  I  m 
^0^.  Away,  you  scullion  I  you  rampallian  ! 
nstilarian  I  I  'U  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

•flrr  the  LoBD  Chief  Justice,  and  his  men. 

X  Just,  What  is  the  matter?  Keep  the 
tm  here,  ho  I 

Tocf.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me.  I  be- 
di  you,  stand  to  me.  to 

A.  Jugt,  How  now,   Sir  John  I  what,  are 

yon  brawling  here  ? 
h  this  become  your  place,  your  time  and 

buaineas? 
I  ahottld  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. 
Dd  from   him,  fellow ;    wherefore  hang'st 

thou  upon  htm  ?  74 

Uu.  O    Rty   most   worshipful   lord,  an  't 
ne  yonr  Grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  East^ 
ip«  and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 
%1  Ju9t.   For  what  sum  ?  n 

lotf.  It  18  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it 
or  all  1  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of 
t^  and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  m  v  substance 
t  that  fat  belly  of  his :  but  I  will  have  some 
I  out  again,  or  I  will  ride  thee  o'  nights  like 
mare.  as 

qL  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if 
kvt  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 


Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John  ?  Fie  I 
what  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this 
tempest  of  exclamation  r  Are  you  not  asham'd 
to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to 
come  by  her  own  ?  w 

Fa/.   What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
thyself  and  the  monejr  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to 
me  u^on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire,  UDon  Wednesday  in  Wheeson  week,  [m 
when  the  Prince  broke  thyhead  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor,  thou  didst 
swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me  and  make  me  my  laay  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwif  e  Keech,  [100 
the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me 
gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess 
of  vmegar,  telling  us  sne  had  a  good  dish  of 
prawns ;  wherebv  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ; 
whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  [i«» 
wound?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was 
gone  downstairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so 
familiarity  with  such  poor  people,  saying  that 
ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam?  And 
didst  thou  not  kiss  me  and  bid  me  fetch  thee 
thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book- 
oath.   Deny  it,  if  thou  canst.  u> 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and 
she  says  up  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest 
son  is  like  you.  She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and 
the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But 
for  these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you  I  may 
have  redress  ajg^inst  them.  ii« 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the 
true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident 
brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with 
such  more  than  impudent  saucinessfrom  yonj^m 
can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration.  You 
have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practis'd  upon  the 
easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made 
her  serveyour  uses  both  in  purse  and  in  person. 

Host.  Yea.  in  truth,  my  lord.  im 

Ch.  Just.  Pray  thee,  peace.  Pajr  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have 
done  with  her.  The  one  you  may  do  with  ster- 
ling money,  and  the  other  with  current  repent- 
ance. 138 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap 
without  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness 
impudent  sauciness ;  if  a  man  will  make  curtsy 
ana  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord, 
my  humble  duty  rememb'red,  I  will  not  be 
your  suitor.  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliver- 
ance from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  em- 
ployment in  the  King's  affairs.  i«o 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong ;  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  repu- 
tation, and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.  u* 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  Master  Gower,  what  news  ? 
(tow.    The  King,  my  lord,  and  Harry  Prince 
of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hwid.   The  rest  the  paper  tells. 
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Fal,  As  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Host,  Faith,  yon  said  so  before.  i«» 

Fed,  As  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come,  no  more 
words  of  it. 

Host,  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on, 
I  must  be  tain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the 
tapestry  of  my  dining-chambers.  im 

Fed,  Glasses,  elasses,  is  the  only  drinking ; 
and  for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German  hunt- 
ing in  waterworks  vs  worth  a  thousand  of  these 
bed-hangers  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let 
it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an  H 
were  not  for  thy  humours,  there 's  not  a  bet^  [sm 
ter  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
draw  the  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in 
this  humour  with  me;  dost  not  know  me? 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this,  iw 

Host.  Pray  thee^  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but 
twenty  nobles.  I^  faith.  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my 
plate,  so  God  save  me,  la  1 

Fed,  Let  it  alone ;  I  ^11  make  other  shift. 
You  ^U  be  a  fool  still.  iw 

Host,  Well,  you  shall  haye  it,  though  I 
pAwn  my  gown.  I  hope  you  '11  come  to  supper, 
lou  ^U  pay  me  altogether ? 

Fed.  Will  I  liye  ?  [To  Bardolph.]  Go,  with 
her,  with  her;  hook  on,  hook  on.  m 

Host,  Will  you  haye  Doll  Tearsheet  meet 
you  at  supper  ? 

Fed,  No  more  words ;  let 's  haye  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,   Bardolph,  Offi- 
cers, and  Boy.] 

Ch.  Just,  I  haye  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What 's  the  news,  my  lord  ?  »w 

Ch.  Just,  Where  lay  the  King  to-night? 

Gow.  At  [Basingstoke],  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all 's  well.  What  is 
the  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just,  Come  all  his  forces  back  ?  "* 

Gow,  No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  fiye  hundred 
horse. 
Are  marchM  up  to  mv  Lord  of  Lancaster. 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  Archbishop. 

Fal,  Comes  the  King  back  from  Wales,  my 
noble  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just,  You  shall  haye  letters  of  me  pre- 
sently. »»• 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Gower. 

Fal,  My  lord  I 

Ch.  Just,  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Fal,  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with 
me  to  dinner  ?  »" 

Gow,  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here  ; 
I  thank  you,  ^ood  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long, 
being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as 
you  go.  »«> 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Master  Gower  ? 

Ch.  Just,  What  foolish  master  taught  you 
these  manners.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal,  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not, 
he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me.  This  is  the 
right  fencing  grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and 
so  part  fair.  m? 

UA.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee  I  thou 
art  a  great  fool.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II.   [London,  Another 
Enter  Prince  Hknkt  and  V(xsk 

Prince,  Before  God,  I  am  exoeedioc  H 

Poins,  Is't  come  to  that?  I  bfti 
weariness  durst  not  haye  attaok'd  < 
hieh  blood. 

Prince,  Faith,  it  does  me,  thouc^  i* 
ours  the  oomplexion  of  mr  grefttaes 
knowledge  it.  Doth  it  not  show  yile^  a 
desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  wR 
loosely  studied  as  to  remember  00  weak 
position. 

Prince.  Belike  then  my  wpetHc 
princely  got,  for,  by  my  trotn,  I  do 
member  the  noor  creature,  sm«U  bc«r 
indeed,  these  numble  oonsideratioai  a 
out  of  ioye  with  my  greatness.  What  a 
is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  namel 
know  thy  face  to-morrow  I  or  to  take 
many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou 
these,  and  those  that  were  thy  pea_ 
ones  I  or  to  bear  the  inyentory  of  thy  ik 
one  for  superflui^,  and  another  ter 
But  that  the  tenius-court-keeper  kaowt! 
than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  ox  linen 
when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there , 
hast  not  done  a  great  while,  beoanse  tW 
the  low  countries  haye  [made  a  shift  %»]( 
upthyhoUand.  And  God  knows,  wh^tbri 
that  bawl  but  the  ruins  of  th^  lineii  4 
herit  his  kingdom:  but  the  nudwtT«s4 
children  are  not  in  the  fault;  wherevig 
world  increases,  and  kindreda 
stren^hened. 

Poins,  How  ill  it  follows,  after  ym  b 
bour^d  so  hard,  you  should  taik  ao  idWIv 
me;  how  many  good  young  prinoea  woald  L 
their  fathers  being  so  sick  as  yottrs  aft  ttol 
is? 

Prince,  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing. 

Poins,  Yes,  faith ;  and  let  it  be  aa 
good  thing. 

Prince,  It  shall  serye  among  wiis 
higher  breeding  than  thine. 

I^oins.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of 
thing  that  you  will  tell. 

Prince.  Marry,  I  tell  thee,  it  ts  not  v 
I  should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  siek 
I  oould  tell  to  thee,  as  to  one  it  pleasi 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend,  I  u 
sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  sohjH 

Prince.  By  this  hand,  thou  think  *st  m 
in  the  deyil*s  book  as  thou  and  Falstaff 
duracy  and  persistency.  Let  the  end 
man.  But  I  tell  thee,  my  hent  Moadstnj 
that  my  father  is  so  sick  ;  and  k«c|iii4 
yile  company  as  thou  art  hath  in  reaai»* 
from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

Prince,  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  im. 
should  weep  ? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  |fv 
h3r|K)crite. 

Prince,  It  would  be  every  mam's  tkcK« 
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'  (hoD  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every 

thinkB.   Never  a  man's  thought  in  the 

^'  d  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine. 

-7  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite  in- 

.  ^  And  what  aocitea  your  most  worshipful 

.  |lit  to  think  so  ?  w 

uni.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd 

«p  much  engraffed  to  Faktaff . 

nnce.  And  to  thee.  « 

MSI.  B^  this  light,  I  am  well  sjpoke  on ; 

a  hear  it  wiUi  mine  own  ears.  The  worst 

they  can  say  of  me  is  that  I  am  a  second 

-  ler  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my 

li :  and  those  two  things,  I  confess.  I  cannot 

«  By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bardolph.       ?« 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

nW.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff. 
^  bad  him  from  me  Christian ;  and  look,  if 
hi  villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 
lard.  God  save  your  Qraee ! 
riftce.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  I  n 
'oins.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful 
,  most  yon  oe  blushing  ?  Wherefore  blush 
now?  What  a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are 
become!  Is^t  such  a  matter  to  get  a 
Ifr-pot^B  maidenhead  ?  m 

VH^c.  'A  calls  me  e'en  now,  my  lord,  through 
d  Uttice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his 
I  from  the  window.  At  last  I  spied  lus  eyes, 
methonght  he  had  made  two  holes  in 
ale-wife  8  [new]  petticoat  and  so  peeped 
Wjfh. 

Vinctf.  Has  not  the  boy  profited  ?  » 

^vard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit, 
jy! 

ojre.  Away,  you  rascally  Althiea's  dream, 
Mr!  M 

Ttnce.  Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream,  bov  ? 
^w^.  Marry,  my  lord.  Althasa  dream'd  she 
I  delivered  01  a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I 
( him  her  dream. 

'nnoe.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpreta- 
i.  There  't  is,  boy.  »oo 

^oi'm.  O,  that  tlusjgoodl  blossom  could  be 
p«  from  cuikers  I  Well,  there  is  sixpence  to 
•wve  thee. 

^iard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  hang'd 
gof?  yon,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong.  >« 
^nct.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bar- 
bh? 

Bard,  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your 
«ce*a  coming  to  town.  There 's  a  letter  for 
0. 

^6iM.  Delivered  with  good  respect.  And 
m  doth  the  martlemas,  your  master  ?  110 

gan/.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 
PcNfta.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a 
yncian ;  but  that  moves  not  nim.  Though 
g  be  aiok,  it  dies  not.  ii« 

Prince.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar 
u  me  as  my  dog,  and  he  holds  his  place, 
Nrok  you  how  he  writes.  m 

Pfl6i#.  [Reads,]  **  John  Falstaff,  knight,"  — 
vy  man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has 
WBon  to  name  himself :  even  like  those  that 
'  kio  to  the  King,  for  tney  never  prick  their 


finger  but  they  say,  ^* There's  some  of  the 
King's  blood  spilt.''  ** How  comes  that?"  [m 
says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive. 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap, 
'*  I  am  the  King's  poor  cousin,  sir." 

Prince,  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet.  But  the  letter :      im 

*'Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight,  to  the  son  of 
the  King  nearest  his  father,  Harry  Prince  of 
Wales,  greeting." 

Poins,  Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

Prince.  Peace !  iss 

**I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in 
brevity." 

Poins.  He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath, 
short-winded. 

[Prince.]  ""  I  conunend  me  to  thee,  I  com- 
mend thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  famil- 
iar with  Poins  ;  for  he  misuses  thy  favours  so 
much,  that  he  swears  thou  art  to  marry  his 
sister  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou  may- 
est ;  and  so^  farewell.  141 

^*  Thme,  by  yea  and  no,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  as  thou  uaest  him.  Jack 
Falstaff  with  my  familiars,  John 
with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
SiB  John  with  all  Europe."  i«« 

Poins.  M^  lord,  I  'U  steep  this  letter  in  sack 
and  make  lum  eat  it. 

Prince.  That 's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of 
his  words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned? 
Must  I  marry  your  sister  ?  ifii 

Poins.  Qod  send  the  wench  no  worse  for- 
tune I  But  I  never  said  so. 

Prince,  WeD,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with 
the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the 
clouds  and  mock  us.  Is  your  master  here  in 
London  ?  isr 

Bard.  Yea,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Where  sups  he  ?  Doth  the  old  boar 
feed  in  the  old  frank  ? 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  East- 
cheap.  103 

Prince.  What  company? 

Pa^f.,  Ephesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

Prtnce.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mistress 
Quickly  and  Mistress  Doll  Tearaheet.  te? 

Prince.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a 
kinswoman  of  my  master's. 

Prince.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers 
are  to  the  town  bull.  Shall  we  steal  upon  them, 
Ned,  at  supper  ?  its 

Poins,  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;  I  '11  fol- 
low you. 

Prince.  Sirrah,  you  boy,  and  Bardolph,  j»o 
word  to  youtJnasterthat  I  am  yetcome  to  town. 
There  *8  for  your  silence.  i7« 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Pa^e.   And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

Prince.  Fare  you  well ;  go.  [£xeunt  Bar- 
dolph and  Page.]  This  Doll  Tearsheet  should 
be  some  road.  iu 

Poins.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way 
between  Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

Prince.   How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow 
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himself  to-m^ht  in  his  true  colours,  and  not 
ourselves  be  seen  ?  iw 

Poins,  Put  on  two  leathern  ierkins  and 
apronSf  and  wait  upon  him  at  nis  table  as 
drawers.  »»» 

Prince.  From  a  God  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  de- 
scension !  It  was  Jove^s  case.  From  aprince  to 
a  prentice  ^_H  JQ'  ^tlnif^fiBltiff'^^  Tnat  shall 
be  mine;  for  in  everytmngtfieHpurppse  must 
weigh  with  the  folly.   Follow  me,  Ned.  >»« 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  m.  [Warkwcrth.  Before  the  castle.] 

Enter  Nobthumberuikd,  Lady  Nobthum- 
BERLAio),  and  Lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle 

daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs  ; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 
Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no 

more.  s 

Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Aks,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at 

pawn; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 
Ladp  P.  O  yet,  for  Qoa's  sake,  go  not  to 

these  wars  I 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your 

word,  ^  w 

When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now  ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  yon  to  stay  at  home  ?     is 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours  and  your 

sou's. 
For  yours,  the  God  of  heaven  brighten  it  I 
For  nis,  it  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven,  and  by  his  light 
Did  all  the  chivalryof  England  move  «> 

To  do  brave  acts.  He  was  indeed  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
[He  had  no  legs,  that  practis'd  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his 

blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant :  u 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse,  ^ 
To  seem  like  him  ;  so  that  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood,  » 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashioned  others.  And  lum,  O  wondrous 

himl 
O  miracle  of  men  I  him  did  you  leave, 
Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you. 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war  » 

lu  disadvantage  ;  to  abide  a  field 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's 

name 
Did  seem  defensible :  so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice      *o 
With  others  than  with  him  !   Let  them  alone. 


The  Marshal  and  the  Archbishop  are  i^tot 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  thetr  nu 

bers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  Met 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  gT»ve.] 

North.  BeohrewyoorWt 

Fair  daughter,  you  do  draw  my  spiriti  fra 

me  ' 

With  new  lamenting  ancient  orersiglitt. 
But  I  must  go  and  meet  with  danger  tW, 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

LadyN.  O,  flytoSc«iU 

Till  that  the  nobles  and  the  armed  ooozmii  ^ 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  IHtls  tast«, 
Lady  P.  H  they  get  ground  and  nstv^  ^ 

the  King, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  o{«tt«u 
To  nuike  strength  stronger ;  bat,  for  aB  « 

loves,  ' 

First  let  them  try  themselves.   SodidjMria 
He  was  so  suff'red ;  so  came  I  a  vridov ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  mmi^ 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  im 
That  it  may  jsrow  and  sprout  a«  high  ■•  W* 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  hnaband.      J 
North.   Come,  come,  go  in   with  sm.  Til 

with  m^  mind 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  his  he^ 
That  makes  a  still  stand,  rtuminf  aniKer^i 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  Ar^bubii^    < 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  m«  Im 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland,  lliere  am  L 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  tnj  emnptag^.   J 

Scene  IV.  [London.  Thr,  Boar^s-Ht^^*^ 

in  Eastcheap.] 

Enter  two  Drawebs.  | 

J.  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thos  fc«^ 
there?  Anple-johns?  Thou  know'st&J^ 
cannot  endure  an  apple-john. 

2.  Draw.  Mass.  thou  say'st  true.  TV  P^ 
once  set  a  dish  ot  apple-johns  before  kcc^ 
told  him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Jok»B 

{>utting  off  his  hat,  said,  **  I  will  dov  tik*^ 
save  of  these  six  dr^,  round,  old,  ^ 
knifirhts."  It  ang'red  mm  to  the  heart;  1 
hath  forgot  that. 

J.  Draw.  Wh^,  then,  cover,  an 
down ;  and  see  if  thou  canst  nad  oat  ^ 
noise.  Mistress  Tearsheet  would  faia  l 
music.  Dispatch  I  The  room  where  the^m^ 
is  too  hot ;  they  'U  come  in  straight,  J 
2.  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  Piift*; 
Master  Poins  anon  ;  and  they  wiU  pot  ^i 
of  our  jerkins  and  aprons ;  and  Sir  Jo^J^ 
not  know  of  it.  Bardolph  hath  bnmght  i 

1.  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  00  <^ 
it  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2.  Draw.  I  '11  see  if  I  can  find  oat  J 


Enter  Hostess  and  Doiix 
Host.  V  faith,  sweetheart,  m«th?f, 
are  in  an  excellent  good  temperalit 


I 
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Iiids:e  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would 
nie;  and  your  ooloor,  I  warrant  yon,  is  as 
I  as  any  rose,  in  good  tmth,  la  I  But,  i* 
th,  you  nare  onmk  too  much  canaries ;  and 
It's  a  marrelloas  searching  wine,  and  it 
rftimes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  What  ^s 
«  ?  "  How  do  yon  now  ?  « 

Do/.  Better  than  I  was.  Hem  I 
Uost.  Why,  that  *s  well  said ;  a  crood  heart  *s 
rth  gold.  Iio,  here  comes  Sir  Jonn.  ss 

Enter  Falstaff. 

^al.    [Singing,]     "When   Arthnr    first   in 

Oft"— Empty  the  joi-dan.  [Exit  1,  Drawer,] 

Singing.]      And  was  a  worthy  king/*  How 

f ,  Mistress  Doll  I 

lost.  Sick  of  a  calm ;  yea,  good  faith.         m 

^at.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a 

n,  they  are  sick. 

kj.  A  pox  damn  yon,  ^ou  muddy  rascal,  is 

t  all  the  comfort  you  give  me  ? 

W.  You  make  fat  rascals,  Mistress  Doll.  «« 

W.  I  make  them?  Gluttony  and  diseases 

ce  them ;  I  make  them  not. 

W.  If  the  cook  help  to  nuike  the  ^uttony, 

help  to  make  the  oiseases,  Doll.  We  catch 

oa«  Doll,  we  catch  of  you.  Grant  that,  my 

'  Tirtue,  ^nuit  that.  n 

ol.  Tea,  joy,  our  chains  and  our  jewels. 

t/.  Your    brooches,    pearls,    and    ouches. 

to  serre  bravelr  is  to  come  nalting  off,  ^ou 

v;  to  eome  off  the  breach  with  his  pike 

brarely,  and  to  surgery  bravely ;  to  ven- 
apon  the  ohargM  chambers  brayely,  —  » 
>i.  Hang  yourself ,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
•sift 

mt.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion ; 
two  never  meet  but  vou  fall  to  some  dis- 

You  are  both,  i*  good  truth,  as  rheumatic 
*&  dry  toasts  i^you  cannot  one  bear  with  [n 
l«r*s  oonfirmities.  What  the  good-year! 
•Bat  bear,  and  that  must  be  you ;  you  are 
ftoker  ressel,  as  they  say,  the  emptier 

L  M 

't  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a 
full  hogshead?  There ^s  a  whole  mer- 
h  venture  of  Bonrdeaux  stuff  in  him ; 
save  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in 
•rid.  Come,  I  '11  be  friends  with  thee, 
Thou  art  roing  to  the  wars ;  and  whether 
I  ever  see  tnee  again  or  no,  there  is  nobody 

n 

Re-enter  [Fikst]  Drawkb. 

Zh-cuo.  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol 's  below,  and 
tspeak  with  you. 

.  Hong  him, swaggering  rascal!  let  him 
mam  mther.  It  is  the  foul-mouth'd'st 
In  EWhuid.  n 

t.  If  be  swsgger,  let  him  not  come  here ; 
my  faith.  I  must  live  among  my  neigh- 
I  I  *11  no  swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name 
ttie  with  the  very  best.  Shut  the  door ; 
fjomes  no  swaggerers  here.  I  have  not 
m  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now. 

U^uioor,  I  pray  you.  m 

g^(h|%Bt  thou  hear,  hostess  ? 


Host,  Pray  ye,  pacify  yourself.  Sir  John. 
There  comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear?  It  is  mine  ancient,    ss 

Host,  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  ne*er  tell  me ; 
and  your  ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my 
doors.  I  was  before  Blaster  Tisick,  the  debuty, 
t^  other  day  ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  *t  was  no 
longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last,  "  I'  good  faith, 
neighbour  Quickly,"  says  he  ;  Master  Dumbe, 
our  minister,  was  by  then;  ** neighbour  [m 
Quicklv,*'  says  he,  receive  those  that  are 
civil ;  for,''  said  he,  **  you  are  in  an  ill  name." 
Now  'a  said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon ;  "  for," 
says  he,  ^*  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well 
thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests  [loo 
^ou  receive.  Receive,"  says  he,  ^*  no  swag;ger- 
mg  companions."  There  comes  none  here.  You 
would  bless  you  to  hear  what  he  said.  No,  I  '11 
no  swagfi^rers.  im 

Fal,  He  's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame 
cheater,  i'  faith  ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gentlv 
as  a  puppy  greyhound.  He  '11  not  swagcfer  with 
a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  bacK  in  any 
show  of  resistance.  Call  him  up,  drawer.  iw 
\Exit  1,  Drawer,] 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater :  but  I  do 
not  love  swaggering,  by  my  troth.  I  am  the 
worse,  when  one  says  swagger.  Feel,  masters, 
how  I  shake ;  look  you,  I  warrant  you.  m 

Dol,  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  't 
were  an  aspen  leaf.  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Babdolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  God  save  you.  Sir  John !  u© 

Fal.  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol, 
I  charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack ;  do  you  dk- 
charge  upon  mine  hostess. 

Pi8t.  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  John, 
with  two  bullets.  m 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof ,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly 
offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I  '11  drink  no  proofs  nor  no  bul- 
lets. I  '11  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good, 
for  no  man's  pleasure,  I.  i» 

Pist,  Then  to  you,  Biistress  Dorothy ;  I  will 
charge  you. 

Dol.  Charge  me !  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  com- 
panion. What !  you  poor,  base,  rascallv,  cheat- 
ing, lack-linen  mate  I  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue, 
awa^ !  I  am  meat  for  vour  master. 

Pist.  1  know  you.  Mistress  Dorothy.  i« 

Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascfd !  you  filthy 
bung,  away !  By  this  wme,  I  '11  thrust  my  knife 
in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy 
cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal ! 
you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you !  Since  when. 


I  pray  you,  sir  ?  God  VLght,  with  two  points  on 
your  shoulder?  Much!  i«8 

Pist,  God  let  me  not  live,  but  I  will  murder 
your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more.  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you 
go  off  here.  Discharge  yourself  of  our  com^ 
panv.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol;  not  here, 
sweet  captain.  iso 
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Dol,  Captain  I  thou  abominable  damn'd 
cheater,  art  thoa  not  aahamM  to  be  called  cap- 
tain? An  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they 
would  truncheon  you  oat,  for  taking  their  names 
upon  yon  before  yon  have  eam^a  them.  Tou 
a  captain  I  you  slave,  for  what  ?  For  tearing  [lu 
a  poor  whore^s  rufF  in  a  bawdy-house  ?  He  a 
captain  I  Hang  him,  roeue !  he  liyes  upon 
mouldy  stewM  prunes  and  dried  cakes.  A  cap- 
tain 1  Qod^s  light,  these  villains  will  make  the 
word  as  odious  as  the  word  **  occupy  '* ;  [i«o 
which  was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was 
ill  sorted ;  therefore  captains  had  need  look 
to't. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fed,  Hark  thee  hither.  Mistress  Doll.         i« 

Pist.  Not  I.  I  tell  thee  what.  Corporal  Bar- 
dolnh,  I  could  tear  her.  I  *11  be  revengM  of  her. 

Page,  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pitt.  I  'U  see  her  damn'd  first ;  to  Pluto's 
damn'd  lake,  by  this  hand,  to  the  infernal 
deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold 
hook  and  line,  say  L  Down,  down,  dogs! 
down,  faitors  !  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?       irs 

Host,  Qood  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  't  is 
very  late,  i'  faith.  I  beaeek  you  now,  aggravate 
your  choler. 

Put,  These  be  good  humours,  indeed  1  Shall 
pack-horses 
And  hollow  pampered  iades  of  Asia. 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-^av,  it* 

Compare  with  Ussars  and  with  Cannibals 
And  Troian  Gh^eks  ?  Nay,  rather  damn  them 

with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very 
bitter  woros.  im 

Bard,  Be  gone,  good  ancient.  This  will 
grow  to  a  brawl  anon. 

^  Pist,  [Die]  men  like  dogs  I  Give  crowns  like 
pins !   Have  we  not  Hiren  nere  ?  iw 

Host,  O'  my  word,  captain,  there's  none 
such  here.  What  the  good-year !  do  you  think 
I  would  deny  her  ?  For  God's  sake,  be  aniet. 

Pist.  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis. 
Come,  give  's  some  sack.  m 

**  Si  fortune  me  tormente,  sperato  me  contento.''^ 
Fear  we  broadsides?    No,  let  the  fiend  give 

fire. 
Give  me  some  sack ;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou 
there.  [Laying  down  his  sword.] 

Come  we  to  full  points  here ;  and  are  etceteras 
nothing  ? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet.  i» 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neaf .  What ! 
we  have* seen  the  seven  stars. 

Dol,  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  downstairs. 
I  cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist.  Thrust  him  downstairs  I  Know  we  not 
Galloway  nags  ?  «» 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a 
shove-groat  shilling.  Nay,  an  'a  do  nothing  but 
speak  nothing,  'a  uiall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.   Come,  eet  von  downstairs. 

Pist.  What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  Shall 
we  imbrue?    [Snatching  up  his  sword.]  «o 


Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  ny  4 

fuldaysl 
Why,    then,    let    grievous,     ghastly,  gafi 

wounds 
Untwine  the  Sisters  Three  I  Come^  Atrapa 
say  I 
Host.  Here 's  goodly  stuff  toward  I 
Fed.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 
Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  ifi  i 
draw. 
Fal.  Get  you  downstairs. 

[Drawing^  and  driving  Pittt  « 
Host,  Here 's  a  goodlv  tumult  I  I'UCflBi" 
keeping  house,  afore  I  'II  be  in  these  txrriM 
frights.  So;  murder,  I  warrant  now.  M 
alas !  put  up  your  naked  weapons,  pot  -of  n 
naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Pistol  and  B^4 
Dol,  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet ;  t^ « 
cal  's  gone.  Ah,  you  whoreson  HttU  na 
villain,  yon ! 

Host,  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  gitoB*  \ 
thought  *a  niade  a  shrewd  thrust  at  ]■ 
beUy. 

[Be-tnter  Bardolj^.] 

Fal,  Have  you  tum'd  him  out  o'  dooo' 

Bard.  Tea,  sir;  the  rascal's  dmhk.  t 
have  hurt  him,  sir,  i'  the  shoulder. 

Fai.  A  rascal  I  to  brave  me  1 

Dol.  Ah.  you  sweet  little  roea«,  jma. '  M 
poor  ape,  now  thou  sweat*at  I  Ccm.  h^  t 
wipe  thy  face.  Come  on,  yon  whorewe  ^ 
Ah,  rogue  I  i'  faith,  I  love  thee.  Tbo»  v^ 
valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  fiv«  af  Jj 
memnon,  and  ten  times  better  this  tk*  > 
Worthies.  Ah,  villain  I 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave  I  I  will  Um^  ^i 
in  a  blanket. 

Dol.  Do,  an  thou  dar'st  for  thy  hesrt  < 
thou  dost,  I  '11  canvass  thee  betwew  •  fM 
sheets.  | 

Enter  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  air.  I 

Fal.  Let  them  play.  Play,  nrs.  Sit  M 
knee,  Doll.  A  rascal  bragging  slave !  Tfc^H 
fled  from  me  like  qnicksolver. 

Dol.  r  faith,  and  thou  foUow'dst  hiv ':^ 
church.  Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  B«r^ 
mew  boar-pi^,  when  wilt  thou  leave  flcto^ 
days  and  toming  o'  nights,  and  begin  to  9l 
up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 

Enter  \behind,]   Pbince    Hxsmr  and  1^ 
disguised. 

Fal,  Peace,  ffood  Doll !  do  not  spaifc  I 
death's-head.  Do  not  bid  me  remc«&b«r  i 
end.  ' 

Dol.  Sirrah,  what  humour's  th^-  ^ 
of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  f  eOow.  'k  M 
have  made  a  good  pantler ;  *a  would  ha'  «M 
bread  well. 

Dol.  They  say  Poins  has  a  good  wit 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  Hang  hia.  M 
His  wit 's  as  thick  as  Tewkabuzy  isu.*] 
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re's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a 
[let  *» 

hi.  Why  does   the    Prince   love   him  so, 

0? 

W.  Because  their  le^  are  hoth  of  a  hig^ 
I,  and  he  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats  con- 
and  fennel,  and  dnnks  off  candles'  ends  for 
Nim^ons,  and  rides  the  wild-mare  with  the 
m  and  jumps  upon  joined  stools,  and  swears 
b  a  TOod  STi'aoe,  and  wears  his  boots  very 
loth,  like  nnto  the  si|rn  of  The  Leg,  and  [aw 
fids  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories ; 

raeh  other  gambol  acuities  'a  has,  that 
V  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  bodv,  for  the 
fh  the  Prince  admits  him.  For  the  Prince 
•«lf  is  such  another;  the  weight  of  a  hair 

tnm  ihe  scales  between  their  ayoirdu- 
I.  m 

Wiice.  Would  not  this  naye  of  a  wheel  have 
ears  out  off  ? 

Wfu.  Let  *s  beat  him  before  his  whore. 
Wnce.    Look,  whe'er   the  withered   elder 
I  pot  his  poll  dawM  like  a  parrot.  n* 

oins.  Is  It  not  strange  that  desire  should  so 
■X  years  ontliye  performance  ? 
>/.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

rince.  Saturh  and  Venus  this  year  in  con- 
ttkm  I  What  says  the  almanac  to  that  ?  mt 
oi'fu.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon. 
nuuij  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old 
ea,  his  note-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 
2/.  Thou  dost  giye  me  flattering  busses. 
0^  By  my  troth,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most 
tant  heart.  »* 

b/.  I  am  old.  I  am  old. 
ol.  I  lore  tnee  better  than  I  lore  e'er  a 
rj  janng  boy  of  them  all.  «• 

U.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of  ?  I 
I  receive  money  o'  Thursday.  Shalt  haye  a 
to-morrow.  A  nienr  song,  come  I  It  grows 
;  we  11  to  bed.  Tnou  't  forget  me  when 
tgrme.  «> 

M.  By  my  troth,  thou 't  set  me  a-weeping, 
lou  aay'st  so.  Prove  that  eyer  I  dress  my- 
Undaome  tiiQ  thy  return.   Well,  hearken  at 
od. 
«/.  Some  sack,  Francis.  soe 

J^*   I  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

[  Coming  fortDord.] 
i.  Ha  I  a  bastard  son  of  the  King's  ?  And 
nt  thoo  Poins  his  brother  ? 
wf«.   Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents, 
;  a  life  dost  thou  lead !  no 

J*  A  better  than  thou.  I  am  a  gentleman  ; 
«rt  a  drawer. 

Laop.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  I  come  to  draw 
mt  bj  the  ears.  m 

wt.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  Qraoe  I  By 
hoth,  welcome  to  London.  Now,  the  Lord 
that  srweet  face  of  thine  I  O  Jeeu,  are  you 
fmm  Wales  ? 

f.  Thoa  whoreson  mad  compound  of  maj- 
bv  Uub  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou 
«loome.  «i 

f.    How,  von  fat  fool !  I  scorn  yon. 
(fu.   My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 


revenge  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you 
take  not  the  heat.  su 

Prince.  Tou  whoreson  owdletiniBe,  yon, 
how  vilelv  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now  be- 
fore this  honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman  I 

Host.  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart  1 
and  so  she  is,  bv  my  troth.  aso 

FaL  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

Prince.  Yea,  and  yon  knew  me.  as  you  did 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gadshill.  You  knew  I 
was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try 
mypatience.  m 

Tid.  ^  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou 
wast  within  hearin^.^ 

Prince.  I  shall  drive  yon  then  to  confess  the 
wilful  abuse,  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle 
you. 

FcU.  No  abuse,  Hal,  o'  mine  honour;  no 
abuse.  *«• 

Prince.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pant^ 
ler  and  bread-chipper  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

Fed.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse  ?  9m 

FtjU.  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest 
Ned,  none.  I  disprais'd  him  before  the  wicked, 
that  the  wicked  might  not  faU  in  love  with 
him :  in  which  doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a 
careful  friend  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy  father 
is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal ; 
none,  Ned,  none ;  no,  faith,  boys,  none.  ui 

^  Prince.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear  and  en- 
tire cowardice  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this 
virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she 
of  the  wicked  ?  Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the 
wicked  ?  Or  is  thy  boy  of  the  wicked  ?  Or 
honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose, 
of  the  wicked?  a»» 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fed.  The  fiend  hath  prick'd  down  Baidolph 
irrecoverable  ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy- 
kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt- 
worms.  For  the  boy,  there  is  a  good  angel  about 
him  ;  but  the  devil  blinds  him  too.  sea 

Prince.  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already, 
and  bums  poor  souls.  For  the  other.  I  owe  her 
money ;  and  whether  she  be  damn'd  for  that, 
I  know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you.  *•• 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think  thou 
art  quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  in- 
dictment upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh  to  be 
eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law;  for 
the  which  1  think  tnou  wilt  howl.  374 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so.  What 's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

Prince.  Yon,  gentlewoman,  — 

Dot.  Wbat  says  your  Grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  re- 
bels against.  [Peto  knocks  at  door.      sk» 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  Look 
to  the  door  there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

Prince.  Peto^  how  now  I  what  news  ? 
Peto.  The  King  your  father  is  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  »H 
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And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north  ;  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  tav- 
erns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff . 
Prince.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to 
hlame,  mo 

So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time. 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  hlack  vapour,  doth  hegin  to  melt 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  Leads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak.   Falstaff,  good 
night.  w 

[Exeunt    Prince    Henry.     Poins^ 
[Peto,  and  Bardolph], 
Fed.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  moisel  of 
the  ^  night,  and  we  must  hence  and  leave  it 
unpick'd.   [Knocking  within.]  More  knocking 
at  the  door  I 

[Re-enter  Babdolph.] 

How  now  I  what 's  the  matter  ?  ¥» 

Bard,  Tou  must  away  to  court,  sir,  pre- 
sently ;  ^ 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal,  [To  the  Page,]  Pay  the  musicians,  sir-' 
rah.  Farewell,  hostess :  farewell,  Doll.  Yon 
see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are 
sought  aner.  The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when 
the  man  of  action  is  called  on.  Farewell,  good 
wenches ;  if  I  be  not  sent  away  post,  I  will  see 
you  again  ere  I  go.  *«» 

Dot,  I  cannot  speak.  If  mv  heart  be  not 
ready  to  burst,  —  well,  sweet  «iaok,  have  a  care 
of  thyself. 

Fat,  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  FaUt(\f[and  Bardolph], 

Host,  Well,  fare  thee  well.  I  have  known 
thee  these  twenty-nine  yeais,  come  peascod- 
time ;  but  an  honester  and  truei^hearted  man, 
—  well,  fare  thee  well.  «» 

Bard,  [Within,]  Mistress  Tearsheet  I 

Host.  What's  the  matter? 

Bard,  [Within.]  Bid  Mistress  Tearsheet 
come  to  my  master. 

Host,  O,  run,  Doll,  run:  run,  good  Doll. 
Come.  {She  comes  blubbered,)  Yea,  will  you 
come,  Doll?  [Exeunt,  in 

ACT  III 

Scene  I,   [Westminster.   The  palace,] 

Enter  the  KiKO  in  his  nightgown,  with  a  Page. 

Sf'no.  Go  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of 

Warwick; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these 

letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them.  Make  good  speed. 

[Exit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  mv  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep!    O  Sleep,  O  gentle 

Sleep,  6 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  f orgetfulness  ? 


Why  rather.  Sleep,  llest  thou  in  smoky  crik, 
Upon  uneasv  pallets  stretching  thee.  • 

And  hush'a  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  di 

slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  th>  grot 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lullM  with  sound  of  sweetest  m«Jod;? 
O  thou  dull  god.  why  li'st  thou  witli  th»  tOt  > 
In  loathsome    oeds,  and  leav'st   the  \aa^ 

couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'laram-bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  hi^  and  giddy  matt 
Seal  up  the  ship-bov's  eyes,  and  rock  hslm 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  waxgit 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  bv  the 
Curling  their  monstrous   heads  and 

uiem 
With  deafening  clamour  in  Uie  sl^ppordU 
That,  with  the  burly,  death  itself  awaksi* 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  th^  npoM 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rua«. 
And  in  the  calmest  a,nd  most  stillest  mgb, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny   it   to   a   king?  Then    happy  W A 

down! 
vTJneasy  liesJJie  head  that^ wears  a  cxovn. 

Enter  Wabwick  and  SrBRXT. 

Wear.  Many  good  morrows  to  yrmx  Hajari 
King,  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 
War.  'T  is  one  o'clock,  and  past. 
King,  Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  ypo 
my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  mbI  yoa 
Wear,  We  have,  my  lie^. 
King.^  Then  you  perceive  the  bodk;  d 
kin^om 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseasss  giw. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  <tf  it 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body  vet  distempir  d . . 
Which  to  his  former  strengta  may  b«  rei^*  ^ 
With  good  advice  and  little  medicine^ 
MyLord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  eooT^ 
King.  O  God  t  that  one  mi^ht  rwMi  ^^ 
of  fate,  ^ 

And  see  CEe  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  conti&est, 
Wearv  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  I  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips;  bow  <fa 

mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alterataon 
With  divers  liquors  I  O,  if  this  were  i 
The    happiest   youth,    viewing    his 

through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensa«. 
Wouldf  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  dows  s 

die. 
'T  is  not  ten  years  gone 
Since    Richard    and    NorthumberUod,  V* 

friends. 
Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  afur 
Were  they  at  wars.    It  is   but   eight   T* 

since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul. 
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Fbo  Hke  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  afiFain 
nd  had  lua  lore  and  life  nnder  my  foot ; 
ea,  for  my  sake,  eren  to  the  eyes  of  Richard 
ire  him  defiance.    But  which  of  yon  was 
by—  « 

oa,  oonsin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember  — 

[To  Warwick,] 
licn'fiichard,  with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears, 
iien  oheck'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
id  ipeak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 
Xorthomberland,  thoo  ladder  by  the  which  7n 

Eon  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne,  —  " 
then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 
t  necessity  so  bow*d  the  state 
iit  I  and  greatness  were  oompellM  to  kiss ;  — 
Fhe  tune  shaU  come,**  thus  did  he  follow  it;  ts 
Vh9  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering 

httad, 
all  break  into  cormi>tion :  "  so  went  on, 
fftteOinff  this  same  timers  condition 
id  the  £Tiaion  of  our  amity. 
War.  ^t>ny^  *^  liin*ftiiy  i«  iJl  jrioti  V  lives^  M 
f  the  nature  of  the  time«i3ece39^£Ff^--' 


tt  whinh  nhsery^dy  a  man  may  prophesy, 
Hk  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
ret  not  come  to  lif  e,^  who  in  their  seeds 
H  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasnred.  m 

ob  things  become  the-hatch  and  brt{od  j4- 

timej 
id  br  the  necessary  form  of  this 
Off  Kiohard  might  create  a  nerf ect  guess 
at  neat  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Mila  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  false- 
ness; 00 
Uoh  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
ios  on  you. 

lina.         Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 
M  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities, 
ri  that  same  word  eren  now  cries  out  on  us. 
■y  say  the  Bishop  and  Northumberland      m 
t  fifty  thousand  strong. 
iTar.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord, 

moor  doth  double,  like  the  Toice  and  echo, 
t  numbers  of  the  feared.    Please  it  your 
Graoe 


^  to  bed.  Upon  my  souL  my  lord, 
t  DuweiB  that  you  already  have  sent  f 
lU  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 


flomfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiy'd 
■ertain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
V  Majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
d  these   unseasonM   hours   penoroe  must 
add  loB 

lo  your  sickness. 

Unff.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

i  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
i  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

[Exeunt. 

bbII.  [Gloucestershire,  B^ore  Justice  Shal- 
low* $  house.] 

Sw  Shali^ow  and  Silence  [meeting]; 
locuOTr,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bull- 
4Lr  [a  Servant  or  two  with  them], 

tal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  give 
your  hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir.  An 


earlv  stirrer,  by  the  rood  t  And  how  doth  my 
good  cousin  Silence  ? 

Sil,  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow.      5 

Shal.  And  how  dotn  my  cousin,  your  bed- 
fellow ?  and  your  fairest  daughter  and  mine, 
my  god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

Su.  Alas,  a  black  ousel,  cousin  Shallow  I   • 

Shal.  By  yea  and  no,  sir,  I  dare  say  my 
cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar.  He  is 
at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  ?         ,^ 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir,  to  my  cost.  ^  is 

Shal.  'A  must,  then,  to  the  Inns  o*  Court 
shortly.  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where  I 
think  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SiL  Yon  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then, 
cousin.  1* 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  callM  ansrthing; 
and  I  would  have  done  anything  indeed  too, 
and  roundly  too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John 
Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Barnes, 
and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  Sqnele,  a 
Cots'or  man.  Yon  had  not  four  such  swinje^ 
bucklers  in  all  the  Inns  6*  Court  again  ;  and  I 
may  say  to  yon,  we  knew  where  the  bona-  [u 
robas  were  and  had  the  best  of  them  all  at 
commandment.  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now 
Sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sil.  Cousin,  this  Sir  John  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers  ?  n 

Shtd.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I 
see  him  break  Skogan^s  head  at  uie  court- 
gate,  when  *a  was  a  crack  not  thus  high :  and 
the  very  same  da^  did  I  fight  with  one  Samp- 
son Stockfish,  a  rruiterer,  oehind  Gray's  Inn. 
Jesn,  Jesu,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent  I 
And  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance 
are  dead  1  w 

Sil.  We  shaU  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  't  is  certain ;  very  sure,  very 
sure.  Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain 
to  all ;  all  shaU  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bul- 
locks at  Stamford  fair  ?  *» 

Sil.  By  my  troth,  I  was  not  there. 

ShcU.  Death  is  certain.  Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet  ? 

Sil.  Dead,  sir.  «t 

Shal.  Jesu,  Jesu,  dead!  'A  drew  a  good 
bow  ;  and  dead  I  'A  shot  a  fine  shoot.  John  o' 
Ghiunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  mone^ 
on  his  head.  Dead !  'a  would  have  dapp'd  i' 
the  clout  at  twelve  score;  and  carried  you  a 
forehand  shaft  at  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a 
half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart 
good  to  see.  How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  m 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be,  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead? 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  Falstaff^s 
men,  as  I  think.  co 

Enter  Babdolph  and  one  with  him. 

Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen. 

Bard.  I  beseech  you,  which  is  Justice 
SbaUow? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir;  a  poor  es- 
quire of  this  county,  and  one  oi  the  King's  ju&- 
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tioes  of  the  peaoe.  What  is  your  good  pleasure 
with  me  ?  ^  .       " 

Bard,  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to 
yon ;  my  captain,  iSir  John  Falstaff ,  a  tall  gen- 
tleman,  by  heaven,  and  a  most  grallant  leaoer. 

Shal,  He  greets  me  well,  sir.  I  knew  him 
a  g[ood  backsword  man.  How  doth  the  good 
knight?  May  I  ask  how  my  lady  his  wife 
doth?  n 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  ac- 
commodated than  with  a  wife. 

SkcU,^  It  is  well  said^  faith,  sir ;  and  it  is 
well  said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated ! 
it  is  good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it.  Good  phrases  are 
sure^,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable.  Ac- 
commodated! it  comes  of  accommodo.  Very 
good;  a  good  phrase.  n 

Bard,  Paraon,  sir :  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase  call  you  it  ?  By  this  day,  I  know  not 
the  phrase ;  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with 
my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word 
of  exceeding  good  comnuuid,  by  heaven,  [m 
Accommodated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they 
sav,  accommodated ;  or  when  a  man  is,  being, 
whereby  ^a  may  be  thought  to  be  accommo- 
dated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

8hal.  It  is  verpr  just.  Look,  here  comes  [» 
good  Sir  John.  Give  me  your  good  hand,  give 
me  your  worship's  good  hand.  By  my  troth, 
you  like  well  and  bear  your  years  very  well. 
Welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Fal,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  well,  good  Master 
Robert  Shallow.  Master  Surecard,  as  I  think  ?  » 

8hal,  No,  Sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence, 
in  commission  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

8iL  Tour  good  worship  is  welcome.  iw 

Fal,  Fie  I  this  is  hot  weather,  eentlemen. 
Have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  aozen  suffi- 
cient men  ? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.  Will  you  sit  ? 

Fai.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you.  los 

Shal,  Where's  the  roll?  where 's  the  roll? 
where 's  the  roll  ?  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let 
me  see.  So,  so,  so,  so,  so.  so,  so ;  yea,  marry, 
sir.  Ralph  Mouldy !  Let  tnem  appear  as  I  call ; 
let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so.  Let  me  see ; 
where  is  Mouldy  ?  »u 

Moul,   Here,  an  it  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  Sir  John  ?  A  good- 
limb'd  fellow;  young,  strong,  and  of  good 
friends. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ?  ns 

Moul.  Yea,  an 't  please  you. 

Fal.  'T  is  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  most  excellent,  i'  faith  I 
Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use.  Very  singu- 
lar good  1  In  faith,  well  said.  Sir  John,  very 
well  said. 

Fal.  Prick  him.  m 

Motd.  I  was  prick'd  well  enough  before,  an 

on  could  have  let  me  alone.  My  old  dame  will 

te  undone  now  for  one  to  do  ner  husbandry 

and   her   drudgery.    You    need   not  to  have 


I 


prick'd  me ;  there  are  other  man  fitter  to  | 
out  than  I. 

Fed.  Go  to ;  peaoe.  Mouldy ;   ytw  iltiZI 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  yon  were  spevit. 

MotU.  Spent  I 

Shal,  Peace,  fellow,    peaoe;    stand  m 
know  von  where  you  are  ?  For  the  ntbe,  i 
John,  let  me  see.  Simon  Shadow ! 

FcU,  Yea,  marry,  let  me  have  hin  »  I 
under :  he's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where's  Shadow? 

Shad.   Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thv  mother's  son !    like 
thy  father's  shadow.   So  the  son  of  the 
istheshadowof  themale.  It  is  often  ao, 
but  much  of  the  father's  subetftnce  1 

Shed.  Do  von  like  him.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  somiiMff.  PH 
him.  for  we  have  a  number  of  shadovi  t» 
up  the  muster-book. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart  t 

Fal.  Where 'she? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous ;  for  his  spftn 
built  upon  his  back  and  the  whole  framen 
upon  pins.  Prick  him  no  more. 

Shed.    Ha,  ha,  ha  1  yon  can  do  it,  ar 
can  do  it:  I  commend  you  well.  Franea  F«^ 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

[Fal.]  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  T 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir.  * 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him.  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  »  00* 
tailor,  he  'd  ha'  priok'd  you.  WiU  then  Bi*i^ 
as  msmy  holes  in  an  enemy's  bftttle  as  thoa  hm> 
done  in  a  wcnnan's  petticoat  ?  * 

Fee.  1  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  yos  «• 
have  no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  taikr '  «4 
said,  courageous  Feeble  I  Thou  w^  he  » ^f^- 
iant  as  the  wrathful  dove  or  imwt  magiMBiBni 
mouse.  Prick  the  woman's  tailor.  Wdl,3CMe^ 
Shallow  ;  deep.  Master  Shallow.  * 

Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  n. 

Fal,  I  would  thou  wert  a  man^  tailor.  ^ 
thou  mightst  mend  him  and  make  bim  6t  tvn 
I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier  that  h  » 
leader  of  so  many  thousands.  Let  that  wA* 
most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir.  ' 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  rererau!  F«A« 
Who  is  next  ? 

Shal.  Peter  Bullcalf  o»  the  grwTa ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let's  see  BoDcalf. 

Btdl.  Here,  sir.  « 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  feUowt  C<nii«.F>^ 
me  BuUcalf  till  he  roar  again. 

BuU.  O  Lord  I  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fed.  What,  dost  thou  roar  berore  tho«  « 
prick'd  ?  * 

Bull.  O  Lord,  sir  1  I  am  a  diseaaad  oian. 
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Fal,  What  disease  hast  thoa  ? 
Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  air,  a  oough^  sir, 
lioh  I  caught  with  rineine^  in  the  Kjng*s 
ftin  opon  his  ooronation-day,  sir.  i» 

Fal,  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a 
vn.  We  will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will 
ke  snoh  order  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for 
ee.  Is  here  all  ?  «» 

Ukal.  Here  is  two  more  oallM  than  your 
tmber;  you  must  have  hut  four  here,  sir. 
mi  80,  I  pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to  din- 
r. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  hut  I 
nnoi  tarrv  dinner.  X  am  glad  to  see  you,  hy 
f  troth.  Master  Shallow.  ms 

Skal.  6.  Sir  John,  do  you  rememher  sinoe  we 
r  sQ  nignt  in  the  winomill  in  Saint  George's 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  [good]  Master  Shallow 

0  more  of  that]. 

Shal,  Hal  *t  was  a  merry  night.  And  is 
ine  Nishtwork  alive  ?  wt 

Fal.  She  lives.  Master  Shallow. 
Shal,  She  never  could  away  with  me. 
Fat.  Never,    never;  she  would  always  say 
•  could  not  ahide  Master  Shallow.  su 

8hal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
art.  She  was  then  a  hona-roha.  Doth  she 
M  her  own  well  ? 

Fol,  Old,  old.  Master  Shallow.  tw 

Bhal,  Nay,  she  must  he  old ;  she  cannot 
loose  but  be  old ;  certain  she  's  old ;  and  had 
»bin  Niffhtwork  by  old  Nightwork  before  I 
ime  to  Clement's  Inn. 

Sil.  That 's  fiftjr-five  year  ago.  tu 

8hal,  Ebk  csousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst 
«n  that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  I 
k  Sir  John,  said  I  well  ? 
Fal.  We  hiftTe  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
inter  Shallow.  w 

Shd.^  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we 
tra ;  in  faith.  Sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watch- 
wd  was  **  Hem,  boys  I  "  Come,  let 's  to  din- 
V ;  oome,  let 's  to  <unner.  Jesu,  the  days  that 
«  have  seen  I   Come,  come.  U4 

[Exeunt  {Falstq^and  the  Justices], 
Bull.  Good  Master  Corporate  Bardolph,  stand 
lyfriend ;  and  here 's  four  Harry  ten  sliillings 

1  French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I 
u  as  lief  be  hang'd,  sir,  as  go  ;  and  yet,  for 
^e own  part,  sir ^  Ido  not  care ;  but  rather,  [tw 
•iaa«e  I  am  unwillingj  and,  for  mine  own  part, 
*y*  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends ;  else,  sir, 
<»1  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so  much. 
Bnrd,  Go  to ;  stand  aside.  _  ui 
aoal.  And,  good  master  corporal  captain,  for 

>T  [old]  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend.  She  has 
obody  to  do  anything  about  her  when  I  am 
^ ',  and  she  is  old,  and  cannot  help  herself. 
00  ahall  have  forty,  sir. 
oard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside.  s«0 

Ftt.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die 
^  once ;  we  owe  God  a  death.  I  'U  ne'er  bear 
n«ie  mind.  An  't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an 't  be 
^  Ao.  No  man 's  too  good  to  serve 's  prince ; 
N  lot  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies 
*i»  year  is  quit  for  the  next.  «« 


Bard,   Well  said ;  th'  art  a  good  fellow. 
Fee,  Faith,  I  'U  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-Writer  Falbtaff  and  the  Justicjes. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal,  Four  of  which  you  please. 

Bard,  [Aside  to  Fal.j  Sir.  a  word  with  you. 
I  have  three  pound  to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull- 
calf.  Ml 

Fal.  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal,  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you 
have? 

Fal.   Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry,  then.  Mouldy,  Bullcalf,  Fee- 
ble, and  Shadow.  sot 

FcU,  Mould:^  and  Bullcalf  I  for  you,  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  till  vou  are  p>ast  service ;  and  for 
your  part,  Bullcalf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it. 
I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  J(^n,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself 
wrong.  They  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I 
would  have  you  serv'd  vrith  the  best.  »t4 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me.  Master  Shallow,  how 
to  choose  a  man?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the 
thews,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance 
of  a  man !  Give  me  the  spirit.  Master  Shallow. 
Here 's  Wart ;  you  see  what  a  ragged  appear- 
ance it  is.  'A  shall  charge  you  and  discharge 
you  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  ham-  [«» 
mer,  oome  off  and  on  swifter  than  he  that  gib- 
bets on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this  same 
half -fac'd  fellow.  Shadow ;  give  me  this  man. 
He  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  f  oemaii 
may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  [sm 
a  penknife.  And  for  a  retreat;  how  swiftly 
will  this  Feeble  the  woman's  tailor  run  off !  ■O, 
give  me  the  spare  luen,  and  spare  me  the  gnreat 
ones.  Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,^ar- 
dolph.  sM 

Sard,  Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  thus,  thus, 
thus. 

Fal,  Come,  manage  me  vour  caliver.  So: 
very  well ;  go  to ;  very  gooa,  exceeding  good. 
O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapt, 
bald  shot.  Well  said,  i'  faith,  Wart;  thou^rt 
a  good  scab.  Hold,  there 's  a  tester  for  thee.  >m 

Shed.  He  is  not  nis  craft's  master ;  he  doth 
not  do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  Ghwen, 
when  I  lay  at  Clement's  Inn,  —  I  was  then  Sir 
Dagonet  in  Arthur^  diow,  —  there  was  a  little  . 
quiver  fellow,  and  'a  would  manage  you  hiaj 
piece  thus;  and  'a  would  about  and  about,  [wi 
and  come  you  in  and  come  you  in.  *'  Rah,  tab, 
tah,"  would  'a  say;  "bounce"  would  'a  say ; 
and  away  again  would  'a  go,  and  again  would 
'a  come.  I  uiall  ne'er  see  such  a  fellow.         aoo 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well.  Master 
Shallow.  God  keep  yon.  Master  Silence ;  I  will 
not  use  many  words  with  you.  Fare  you  well, 
gentlemen  both ;  I  thank  you.  I  must  a  dozen 
mile  to-night.  Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers 
coats.  311 

Shtd,  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you  I  God 
prosper  your  affairs  I  Qod  send  us  peace !  At 
your  return  visit  our  house;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renewed.  Peradventure  I  will 
with  ye  to  the  court.  aw 
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Fed.  ^Fore  God,  wonld  you  would  [Master 
Shallow]. 

8hal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  God 
keepyoul  »o 

Fat.  Fare  you  well,  eentle  gentlemen. 
[Exeunt  Justices.]  On.  Baroolph  \  lead  the  men 
away.  {Exeunt  Baraolph,  re/rutts,  etcA  As  I 
return,  1  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  I  do  see 
the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow.  Lord«  liord, 
how  subjoot  we  old  men  are^to  this  vice  of  [au 
lyin^I.  This  same  stary*d  justice  hath  done 
nothmg  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his 
vouth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Tum- 
DuU  Street :  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer 

rid  to  the  nearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  [330 
do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn  like  a 
man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-parine. 
When  'a  was  naked,  ne  was,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically 
canr'd  upon  it  with  a  knife.  *A  was  so  for-  [aw 
lorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight 
were  invincible.  'A  was  the  very  genius  of 
famine,  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the 
whores  called  him  mandrake.  'A  came  ever  in 
the  rearward  of  the  fashion,  and  srmg  those 
tunes  to  the  overscutoh'd  huswives  that  he  [sm 
heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were 
his  fancies  or  his  good-nights.  And  now  is  this 
Ym^B  dagger  become  a  squire,  and  talks  as 
ramiliarly  of  John  o'  Gaunt  as  ii  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  I  '11  be  sworn  'a  [mb 
ne'er  saw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard ;  tuad 
then  he  burst  his  head  for  crowding  among  the 
marshal's  men.  I  saw  it,  and  told  Jolm  o' 
Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name ;  for  ^ou  might 
have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  mto  an  [*ao 
eel-skin.  The  case  of  a  treble  hautbov  was  a 
mansion  for  him.  a  court ;  and  now  has  ne  land 
and  beeves.  Well,  I  'U  be  acquainted  with  him. 
if  I  return ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
make  him  a  philosopher's  two  stones  to  me.  If 
the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  [sm 
see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may 
snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit, 

ACT   IV 

Scene  I.    [Yorkshire.]    Within  the  Forest  of 
Gaultree, 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray, 
Habtinos  [and  others]. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

Hast.  'T  is  Gaultree  Forest,  an 't  shall  please 

vour  Grace. 
Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  dis- 
coverers forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 
Arch.  'T  is  well  done. 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs,  « 
I  must  aoouaint  you  that  I  have  receiv'd 
N^-datea  letters  from  Northumberland  ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substance,  thus : 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  pow- 
ers 10 


As  might  hold  sortanoe  with  lua  quality, 
The  which  he  ooidd  not  levy ;  wherMpao 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  nowine  fortaMS, 
To  Scotland ;  and  concludes  in  hear^  prtjc^ 
That  your  attempts  may  ovo'live  ths  htaari  < 
And  fearful  meeting  of  thaur  oppontt. 
Mowb,  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  ib  faa 
touch  ground 
And  dash  themselves  to  piooea. 

Enter  a  Messekgks. 

Hast.  Xow,  what  crn.' 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scaroefy  of  •■* 

Ingoodly  form  comes  on  the  eiif^ny;  • 

And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  jodgr  t^ 

number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  tliouaud. 
Mowb.    The  just  proportion  that  «»  c^ 
them  out. 
Let  us  swav  on  and  face  them  in  the  fifU. 
Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader  frpios 
here?  • 

Enter  WB8TMORELA2n>. 

Mowb,  1  think  it  is  my  Lord  of  Wetfnr- 

land. 
West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  bom  oc 

general, 
The  Prince,  liord  John  and  Dnke  of  Laaesitv 
Arch.  Say  on,  my  Lord  of  WeatxaonbaL  * 

peace. 
What  doth  oonoem  your  coming. 

West.  rrhea,«ryW 

Unto  your  Grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.  If  tl^vlnbiS^^ 
Came  like  itself,  in  pase  and  ^Ject  roKft. 
Led  on  by 'Bloody  youth,  gnard^^witbop^ 
And  oeuatMMinr'd  hx  boys  and  l>e^[a2T:^  ' 
1  sa^,  if  damu'd  oommotum  so  appeasu. 
In  his  true,  nativ^TfiRffioet  plli|Jei  u)wi>ii 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  iib'htokrdi 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  n|^  ifStt 
Of  base  and  bloodv  insurrection 
With  jrour  fair  honours.    You,  LonJ  Ani- 

bishop. 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintaio'd. 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  p«ec*^ 

touch'd. 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  pssee  l^ 

tutor'd. 
Whose  white  investments  figure  natocm^  * 
The  dove,  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  pesA, 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yoorai^ 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace  that  bean  * 

grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  ol  fV 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  iok  H 

blood,  ^     1 

Your  pens  to  lances  and  your  ton^e  divie^ 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  cowar  ?        J 
Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this?  so  tlw  qw^ 

stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end :  we  are  all  diseased.        I 
[And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  bom*  ^ 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  f«^«^< 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it ;  of  which  aiM*^ 
Our  late  king,  Kiohard^  being  infected,  dinl 
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ta^  my  most  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician,  « 

lor  do  I  as  an  enony  to  peace 
Voop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
!nt  rather  show  awhile  like  fearful  war 
0  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness, 
iod  pnrge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to 
stop  « 

*nr  yery  veins  of  life.  Hear  me  more  plainly, 
haye  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
Hiat  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs 

we  suffer^ 
Jid  find  our  meia  heayier  than  our  offences. 
h  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth 
run,  w 

jid  are  enforoM  from  our  most  quiet  there 
y  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  ; 
mA  haye  uie  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
Thtan  time  shall  serye,  to  show  in  articles ; 
Huch  long  ere  this  we  offer'd  to  the  King,    78 
j)d  might  by  no  suit  eain  our  audience. 
Then  we  are  wrong'd  and  would  unfold  our 

griefs, 
Te  are  deni'd  access  unto  his  person 
yen  by  Uiose  men  that  most  haye  done  us 

wrong.] 
hf  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone,         m 
fhoee  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
*ith  yet  appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 
f  every  minute's  mstance,  present  now, 
lath  put  us  in  these  iU-beeeeming  arms, 
ot  to  break  peace  or  any  branch  of  it,  m 

at  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 
Micnrriag  both  in  name  and  quality. 
Wtst,  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  de- 
nied? 
lieretn  hare  tou  been  galled  by  the  King  ?  w 
rhat  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you, 
hat  yon  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
r  forg*d  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine 
nd  consecrate  conunotion's  bitter  edge  ? 
Arch.   My  brother   general,   the   common- 
wealth, 
t>  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty.  » 

make  my  quanel  in  particular. 
We^.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress ; 
r  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 
Mawb.  Why  not  to  him  in  part,  and  to  us  all 
hat  feel  the  bruises  of  the  dayt  oef ore,        100 
nd  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
o  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
pon  our  honours  ? 

B^fjt.  [O,  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

Mtstme  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
nd  yon  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time,         10s 
nd  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries, 
et  for  your  nart,  it  not  appears  to  me 
icher  from  Uie  King  or  in  the  present  time 
hat  ifoa  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
fy  bmld  a  grief  on.  Were  you  not  restorM   110 
9  all  the  Duke  of  NorfoUrs  signories, 
out  noble  and  right  well-rememb'red  father's  ? 
Mowb.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father 

lost, 
bat  need  to  be  reviv'd  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
be  King  that  lov'd  him,  as  1^  state  stood 
then,  u« 


Was,  force  perforce,  compellM  to  banish  him  ; 
And  then  that  Henrv  Boungbroke  and  he, 
Being  mounted  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers 

down,  MO 

Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of 

steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together. 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke,    u* 
O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down  — 
His  own  life  himg  upon  the  staff  he  threw,  — 
Then  threw  he  down  himself  and  all  their  lives 
That  b^  indictment  and  bv  dint  of  sword 
Have  smoe  miscarried  unaer  Bolingbroke. 
West,  You  speak,  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you 

know  not  whi^  uo 

The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
Li  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman. 
Who  knows  on  whom  Fortune  would  then  have 

smil'd? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Ck>ventry ;  ub 

For  all  the  country  in  a  general  voice 
Cried  hate  upon  hmi ;  and  all  their  prayers  and 

love 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on 
And  bless'd  and  grac'd  and  did,  more  than  the 

King,  —  ] 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general  i«i 

To  know  3rour  griefs;  to  tell  you  from  his 

Grace 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them,  everything  set  off         i48 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 
Mowb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this 
^  offer ; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  so  ; 
This  offer  comes  mm  mercy,  not  from  fear.  im 
For,  lo  t  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Upon  nunc  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms,       i» 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 
Sav  you  not  then  our  offer  is  oompell'd. 
Mowb.  Well,  by  my  will  we  snail  admit  no 

parley. 
West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your 

offence.  iw 

A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 
Hast.  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  coounis- 

sion. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ?        lu 
West.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name. 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 
Arch.  Then  take,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 

this  schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances. 
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Eaoh  seyeral  article  herein  redress'd,  m 

All  members  of  onr  oaose,   both  here  and 

hence,^ 
That  are  insinewed  to  this  action, 
Aoanitted  by  a  tme  substantial  form 
Ana  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confined,  i» 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again 
And  knit  onr  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 
West.  This  will  I  show  the  generaL  Please 

you,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet ; 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  so  frame  I 
Or  to  the  place  of  di£PereBce  call  the  swords  ibi 
Which  must  decide  it.  [Exit  West, 

Arch.  ^  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  witnin  my  bosom 

tells  me 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 
Hcut.  Fear  yon  not  that.  If  we  can  make 

our  peace  im 

Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  moun- 


Mowb.  Yea,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause,      im 
Tea,  eveiy  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall  to  the  King  taste  of  this  action  ; 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
We  snail  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wina 
That  even   our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as 
chaff  iw 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.   Note  this  :  the  King 
is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances ; 
^or  he  hath  found  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
"Kevives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  me,  ~       w> 
,  And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean 
j  And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance ;  for  full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land  «<« 

As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion.  ^ 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy,  ^ 
He  dou  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend ; 
80  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife  tio 

That  hath  enragM  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up 
And  hangs  resoIvM  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprearM  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  King  hath  wasted  all  his 
rods  «» 

On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  *T  is  very  true  : 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  Lord  Mar- 
shal, no 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retumM  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 


Re-enter  WB0TMOKELA]n>. 

West.   The  Prince  is  here  at  hand.  Y^emeh 

your  lordship  ^  ^ 

To  meet  his  Grace  just  dwtaaoe  'tvwB  m 

armies. 
Mowb.  Tour  Grace  of  Tork,  ia  God^i  mdc 

then,  set  forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  Omee.  Mr  kri. 

we  come.  [Exmi 

[Scene  II.  Another  part  ofthe/amL] 

Enter  [Jrom  one  side,  Mowbbat,  atteair^- 
afierwards  the  Abchbibhop.  HAffnsos. ««' 
^ers :  Jrom  the  other  side,]  Prince  Job>  i"* 
Lamcasteb  [and  WRSTMORBLAjm ;  (MBcm 
and  others  with  thtm]. 

Lan.  Ton  are  well  enoooat*red  h«fe.  s*^ 

cousin  Mowbray. 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  Lord  Archbidwi) ; 
And  so  to  you,  Lcvd  Hastinga,  and  to  sll 
Mr  Lord  of  Tork,  it  better  showed  witb  jt« 
When  that  your  flock,  aasembUd  by  the  b(£. ' 
Encircled  yon  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  yofor  dnmi. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword  and  life  to  d«rtk  ■* 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  k«sit 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  Ka^ 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abniMli 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  I  With  yoo,  l*^ 

Bishop,  * 

It  is  even  so.  Who  hath  not  heard  it  qioluB 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  A(^* 
To  us  the  speaker  in  His  parliament ; 
To  us  the  imaging  voice  of  God  ht^»f^ ; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligenoer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctitiea.  of  Besrrfe 
And  our  dull  workmgs.  O,  who  shall  behm 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  ^ace. 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grmoe  of  &s«a 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  princess  nanir.  ' 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?  You  have  ta'ea^Hr. 
Under  the  counterfeited  »eal  of  God,        ~  v  | 
The  sulqectst>f^Hla:aub8titnleriPyJ*th<r»   "] 
And  both  against  the^SBGV  uf  BtoVcu  » 

him 
Have  here  npewarm'd  them. 
Arch.  Good  my  Lord  of  1 

I  am  not  here  against  vour  father''s  p. 

But,  as  I  told  my  Lora  of  Westmorelaad. 
The  time  misor<rred  doth,  in  common  wmm 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstn>ui  f  «w^ 
To  hold  our  safety  up.   I  sent  jronr  Qraoe      ^ 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief. 
The  which  hath  been  with  soom  abov*d  frsa 

the  court. 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  bom: 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  cJunn* 

asleep 
With  ^rant  of  our  most  just  and  right  ^ 

sires; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madaeos  cvrM, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 
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Mowb.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  oar  for- 
tunes 
^e  the  last  num. 

Ua^,  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 

^6  have  sapplies  to  second  onr  attempt.         41' 
f  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  tnem ; 
iad  to  tnocesB  of  mischief  shall  be  bom, 
bd  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  ^narrel  np 
Hiiles  England  shall  have  generation. 
Lan.  Yon  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  mnoh 
too  shallow,  n 

0  soond  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 
Wett,  Fleaaeth  yonr  Grace  to  answer  them 

directlY 
lov  far  f orui  you  do  like  their  articles. 
Lan.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them 

well, 
jmI  swear  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood,  » 
f  J  father's  puiposee  have  been  mistook, 
Jid  some  about  him  haye  too  layishly 
Crested  his  meaning  and  authori^. 
[j  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  re- 
dressed: 
pon  my  soul,  they  shall.  If  this  may  please 
you,  ao 

^htfge  your  powers  unto  their  sereral  coun- 

s  we  wm  ours ;  and  here  between  the  armies 
et  *i  drink  together  friendly  and  embrace, 
hat  aU  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens 


i  onr  restored  love  and  amity.  « 

Artk,  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these 
redresses. 

las.  I  eive  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my 
wora; 

ad  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  Ghrace. 

[Uatt,]  Qo*  captain,  and  deliver  to  the  army 

his  aews  of  peace.  Let  them  have  pay,  and 
part.  70 

know  it  will  well  please  them.  Hie  thee,  cap- 
tain. [Exit  [Officer], 

Artk  To  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Westmore- 
^  land. 

West.  I  pledge  your  Grace;  and,  if  you 
knew  what  pains 

htTe  beetowM  to  breed  this  present  peace, 

00  would  drink  freely.  But  my  love  to  ye    n 

laQ  «how  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

•drcft.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

Wttt*  I  am  glad  of  it. 

lalth  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin,  Mow- 

MoHJb.  Yon  wish  me  health  in  very  happy 
season; 

V I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill.  m 

Arck,  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever 
merry; 

Bt  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

Wett,  Therefore  be  merry,  coz;  since  sud- 
den sorrow 

rves  to  say  thus,  some  good  thing  comes  to- 
morrow. 

drcA.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in 
smrit.  •» 

moitS.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule 
be  true.  [Shouts  [within]. 


Lan.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered.  Hark, 

how  they  shout  I 
Mowb.  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 
Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdu'd,         m 
And  neither  party  loser. 

Lan.  Go,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  disohargea  too. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  yon,  let  your 

trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  mayperuse  the  men 

lExit  [Westmoreland]. 
We  should  have  copM  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march 

by.  [Exii  [Hastings].  »• 

Re-enter  WBSTMORELAin>. 

Ixin.    I  trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night 
together. 
Now  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 
West,  The  leaders,  having  charge  £rom  you 
tostandj 
Will  not  go  o£r  imtil  they  hear  you  speak.      100 
Lan,  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastinos. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersM  already. 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their 

courses 
East,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school  broke 

np. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  hcnne  and  sporting- 
place.  IM 
West,  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastings ;  for 
the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason ; 
And  ^u.  Lord  Archbishop,  and  you,  Lord 

Mowbray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  yon  both. 
Moicb.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honour- 
able ?  uo 
West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 
Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 
Lan.                                 I  pawn'd  thee  none. 
Ipromis'd  yon  redress  of  these  same  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine 

honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care.     ii« 
But  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  [and  such  acts  as  yours]. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence. 
Fondly  brought  here  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattVed  stray. 
God,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day.  m 
Seme  guard  these  trait(»a  to  tite  block  of  death, 
Treason^s  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  III.   Another  part  of  the  forest.] 

Alarums.    Excursion.    Enter    Falstatf    and 
CoLViiiLE  [meeting]. 

Fal.  What 's  your  name,  sir  ?  Of  what  con- 
dition are  you,  and  of  what  place,  [I  pray]  ? 

Col.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is 
Colville  of  the  Dale.  « 
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Fai.  Well,  then,  Golville  is  your  name,  a 
knight  is  your  degree,  and  your  place  the  Dale. 
CJolville  shall  be  still  your  name,  a  traitor  yoor 
degree,  and  the  dungeon  your  place,  a  place 
deep  enough ;  so  shall  you  be  still  Colville  of 
the  Dale.  lo 

Col.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  FalstaflP  ? 

Fal,  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  P  If 
I  do  sweat,  ther  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers, 
and  they  weep  tor  thy  death :  therefore  rouse 
up  fear  and  trembling,  and  ao  observance  to 
my  mercy.  " 

CoL  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff ,  and 
in  that  thought  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all 
speaks  any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had 
but  a  belly  of  any  indiff erency,  I  were  simply  fu 
the  most  active  f eUow  in  Europe.  My  womb, 
my  womb,  my  womb,  undoes  me.  Here  comes 
our  general. 

Enter  Prince  Johk  or  Lancasteb,  West- 
MORELAiO),  [Blunt]  and  others. 

Lan,  The  heat  is  past;  follow  no  further 

now.  «T 

Call  in  the  ix>wers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[Exit  Westmoreland.] 

Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this 

whUe? 
When  everything  is  ended,  then  you  come. 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back,  as 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  itdiould 
be  thus.  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check 
was  the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  thhik  me  a 
swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  Have  I,  in 
my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of 
thought?  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  [m 
very  extremeet  inch  of  possibility;  I  have 
foundered  ninesoore  and  odd  ^ts;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  Colville  of 
the  Dale,  a  most  furious  knight  and  valoi>  [«* 
ous  enemy.  But  what  of  that?  He  saw  me, 
and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say,  with  the 
hook-noe'd  fellow  of  Rome,  **I  came,  saw,  and 
overcame." 

Lan.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving.  m 

Fal.  I  know  not.  Here  he  is,  and  here  I 
vield  him ;  and  I  beseech  your  Grace,  let  it  be 
book'd  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or. 
by  the  Lordj  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  baUaa 
ewe,  with  nunc  own  picture  on  the  top  ou't,  Col- 
ville kissing  my  foot ;  to  the  which  course  if  I 
be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  [« 
twopencee  to  me,  and  I  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame 
o'ershine  vou  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the 
cinders  of  the  element,  which  show  like  pins' 
heads  to  her,  believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble. 
Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert 
mount.  01 

Lan.  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine,  then. 

Lan.  Thine 's  too  thick  to  shine. 


Fai.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  kvd.  dot 
TOAj  do  me  good,  and  oaU  it  what  yoa  vilL   f 

Lan.  Is  thy  name  Colville  ? 

Col.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Lan.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  ColTiOt. 

Fal,  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  htiit. ' 

Col.  I  am,  XRj  lord,  but  as  my  bettera  »» 
That  led  me  hither.  Had  they  been  ruT^  bf 

me. 
Ton  should  have  won  them  dearer  tfaaafoB 
have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  theoMihfr, 
but  thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gav^st  thynlf  ith 
gratis ;  and  I  thank  thee  for  thee.  ^ 

Re-enter  WKemoRKLAia). 

Lan.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit  ? 
West.  Retreat  is  made  and  exeoutioBttaifU 
Lan.  Send  Colville  with  his  oonfcdcniM 
To  York,  to  present  execution.  *■ 

Blunt,  lead  him  hence ;  and  see  you  gmH  Ieb 
sure. 

[Exeunt   [Blunt   and  atktn]  v^ 
Colville. 
And  now  dispatch  we  toward  the  eovt,  ■; 

lords;  ^ 
I  hear  the  King  mv  father  is  sore  nek. 
Our  news  shall  go  oefore  us  to  liia  M^ertr. 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear  to  oomlort  he 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  yna.    * 
Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  3rou,  give  me  b«** 
to  go 
Through  Qlouoeatershire ;  and,  when  yoi  «*• 

to  court. 

Stand  my  gooalord,  [pray,]  in  your  good nfift 

Lan.  Fare  you  well,  FaJstan.   I,  in  ■tt'*' 

dition,  • 

Shall  better  speak  of  yon  than  you  dmim. 

(Exeunt  Uai  hut  Faknf* 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  [but]  the  wit ;  Hf«i 

better  than  your  dukedom.   Gkmd  Um,  ^ 

same  young  sobex^blooded  boy  doth  apt  ^^ 

me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  hbn  laugh ;  hat  ^ 

that 's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  T^  ■ 

never  none  of  these  demure  boys  cometin^ 

proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over^^ool  tW 

blood,  and  making  many  fiah-me«ls,  thatti** 

fall  into  a  kind  of  male  CTfnn  sii  rn«  ** 

then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  weneh*  >^ 

They  are  geneiallv  fools  and  cowards;  «*• 

some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  i 


a/tJMV  KMM.    UO   DUV/U&tA    UO    M^J,   ll/UV  AVr  I K DIT"!™"™ 

A  ^ood  sherris-saok  hatn  a  two-fold  oMftf** 
in  it.  It  ascends  roe  into  the  brain ;  ixim  ■■ 
there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  cnij  \^ 
vapours  which  environ  it ;  makes  it  miw* 
sive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  mBib&.  ^ 
and  delectable  shapes ;  which,  deHver^'d  o>" 
the  voice,  the  tongueo|<^hich  is  tlie  birtL^ 
comes  excellent  wit.  The  seoond  pro|>«rQ  ' 
of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warmmg  <^ 
blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settledrM^ 
liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  bads^ 
pusillanimity  ancf  cowardiee ;  but  th«  *a« 
warms  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the  ixn 
to  the  i>arts  extremes.    It  illnmiiMtk  ifc*  ' 
face,  which  as  a  beacon  gives  wanung  t«  sU  i^ 
rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  ann ;  ssi 
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hen  the  vital  oommonera  and  inland  petty 
pints  master  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart, 
rbo,  great  and  poff^d  np  with  this  retinue,  [im 
Mh  anj  deed  01  oourac^e ;  and  thia  Tidonr  comes 
f  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  no- 
\ang  withont  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work  :  and 
nrnine  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kei>t  hy  a  devil, 
iD  sack  commences  it  and  sets  it  in  act  [i» 
od  use.  Hereof  oomee  it  that  Prince  Harry  is 
lUaot :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  in- 
wit  ot  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile, 
od  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tiUM 
ith  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good  fuo 
od  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  ne  is  be- 
ame  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
HIS,  the  first  humane  principle  I  would  teach 
tiem  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations  and 
)  sddiet  themselves  to  sack.  im 

Enter  BabdoIiPH. 

low  now  JBardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all  and  gone. 

Fai.  Let  them  go.  I  ^11  through  Gloucester- 
ure;  and  Uiere  will  I  visit  Master  Robert 
baUow,  esquire.  I  have  him  already  temper- 
^  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and 
Mrtly  will  I  seal  witn  him.  Come  away.      i«i 

[jExeunt, 

CKSE    [TV.      Westminster.     The     Jerusalem 
Chamber.] 

'ntfr  the  Kino,  the  Pkdjces  Thomas  of 
("labkncb  and  Humphbky  of  Olouoes- 
TiK,  Wabwick  [and  other s"]. 

King.  Now,  lords,  if  Ood  doth  give  success- 
ful end 

0  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 

Te  win  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 

nd  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanotifiM. 

V  navy  is  addressed,  our  power  collected,     b 

DT  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 

■d  everything  lies  level  to  our  wish. 

air,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength  ; 

nd  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  uoot, 

>oie  underneath  the  yoke  of  government.      10 

War.  Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your 
Majesty 

iAn«oon  enioy. 

Kiny.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloucester, 

h«re  is  the  Prince  your  brother  ? 

G^.  I  think  he 's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
.  Windsor. 

King.  And  how  aocomnanied  ? 

^iou,  I  do  not  know,  mj  lord. 

King,  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clar- 
ence, with  him  ?  w 

^rUm.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

^iar.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

GTia^.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of 
Oarenoe. 

nr  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  Prince  thy 
brother?  ^  ^ 

t  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him, 
Tbomajs. 

10a  hast  a  better  place  in  his  afiPection 


Than  all  thy  brothers.  Cherish  it,  my  boy, 
And  noble  ofBces  thou  mavst  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead,  *• 

Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  breth- 
ren. 
Therefore  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  loee  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace 
By  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed ;  m 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  dav  for  melting  charity  ; 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he  *s  flint. 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.  m 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed. 
Chide  lum  tor  faults,  and  do  it  reverently^ 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclinM  to  mirth  ; 
But,  being  mood^,  give  him  time  and  scope. 
Till  thatJus  naasiODa^like  a  whale  on  ground,  «o 
Confound    themselves   with   working.  Xeam 

this,  Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  m. 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion,    ^   ^  a 

As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in. 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aeonitnm  or  rash  gun^wder. 
Clar.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and 

love. 
Kinq.  Whv  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with 

nim,  Thomas  ?  m 

Clar.  He  is  not  there  to-day;  he  dines  in 

London. 
King.  And  how  accompanied?  [Canst  thou 

tell  that?] 
Clar,  With  roins,  and  other  his  continual 

followers. 
King.  Most   subject  is  the   fattest  soil  to 

weeds. 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  veoth,       ^     u 
Is  overspread  ndth  ^em ;  therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  tne  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  when  I  do 

shape 
In  forms  imiyinary  the  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  ^ou  shall  look  upon      •<> 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  bloml  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  ny       «b 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposM  decay  I 
War.^  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond 

him  quite. 
The  Prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  strange  tongue,  wherem,  to  gain  the 

language, 
*T  is  nee<uul  that  the  most  immodest  word     n 
Be  looked  upon  and  learned;  which  once  at- 

t^M, 
Your  Highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.  So,  like  gross 

terms. 
The  Prince  will  in  the  perfectness  of  time 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory         n 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
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Bj  which  his  Oraoe  must  mete  the  lives  of 

others, 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 
Kinq,  ^T  is  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave 
her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. 

Enter  Westmobelaio). 

Who  *s  here  ?  Westmoreland  ? 
West.  Health   to   my  sovereign,  and   new 

happiness  «i 

Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver  I 
Prince  John  your  son  doth  kiss  your  Grace's 

hand. 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings  and  all 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law.       » 
There  is  not  now  a  rebePs  sword  unsheath'd, 
But  Peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  Highness  read, 
With  every  course  in  his  particular.  m 

Kina,  O  Westmorelana,  thou  art  a  summer 

bird, 
Whidi  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. 

Enter  Habcoubt. 

Look,  here 's  more  news. 
Har,    From     enemies    heaven    keep    your 


And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they 

fall  M 

As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of ! 
The  Earl  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bar- 

dolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight  loo 

This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 
King,    And   wherefore   should   these   good 

news  make  me  sick  ? 
Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food  :  im 

Such  are  the  poor,  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast 
And  takes  away  the  stomach;    such  are  the 

rich. 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  Drain  is  giddy. 
O  me  I  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  ill.     m 
Glou.  Comfort,  your  Majesty  I 
Clar.  ^  O  my  royal  father ! 

West,    My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself, 

look  up. 
War.  Be  patient,  Princes;   you  do  know, 

these  fits 
Are  with  his  Highness  very  ordinary.  lu 

Stand  from  him,  give  him  air.  He  'U  straight 

be  well. 
Clar,  No,  no,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these 

pangs. 
The  mcessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine 

it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through  [and  will  break 

out].  IM 


Glou.  The  people  fear  me:  for  they  do  <^Mm 
Unf  atherM  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  Astiv*. 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  a*  ^j»a 
Had  found  some  months  asleep  ana  l«sp'd  tL« 
over. 
Clar.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  to  i^ 
between;  i 

And  the  old  f 4|r  ti^f^  jjjhr  TllMir''lflL  / 
Say  It  did  Ho  a  uttle  tinie  before 
That  our  great-grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  ud 
died. 
Wor.  Speak  lower,  Princes,  for  dta  Ex 

recovers. 
Glou,  This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  hii«»i 
Kino,  I  pray  you,  take  me  ap,  and  bev  >* 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber.  JSoftly,  pray.] 

[Exeunt.    The  Kittg  ts  bim  * 

[Scene  V.  Another  chamber. 

The  Kino  lyii^l  on  a  bed :  Clakik'. 
Gloucesteb,  Warwick,  and  others  i%  aR» 
dance,] 

King.  Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  ny  gen* 
friends; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whiroer  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 
Wor,  Call  for  the  music  in  the  otb«rma. 
Kinq,  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  p2W 

here. 
Clar.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and    he  oks^ 

much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noiae  I 

Enter  Phincb  Hekrt. 

Prince,         Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clwa^  "- 
Clar,  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  h«aiiK»v 
Prince,  How  now  I  rain  within  dooo^  t^ 
none  abroad  1 
How  doth  the  King  ? 
Glou,  Exceeding  ill. 

Prince,  Heard  he  the  good  ntv>  7*  * 

Tell  it  him. 
Glou.  He  alterM  much  upon  the  hiMui^f  ^ 
Prince,  If  he  be  sick  witn  joy,  he  'D  iW'^ 
without  physic.  * 

War,  I^ot  so  much  noise,  my  lords.  Sv^ 
Prince,  speak  low ; 
The  King,  your  father  is  dispoeM  to  «is(f> 
Clar.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  olhtt  nx* 
War.  Will  *t  please  your  Grace  togoiim 

with  us? 
Prince.  No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  b««  ^ 
the  King.     [Exeunt  aU  bnt  the  Frtsr«  < 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  hii  piUt»v. 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  poush^d  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keepm  the  ports  of  slumber  oi>en  wii' 
To  many  a  watchful  night  I  Sleep  with  it  srm 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deei>ly  sweel     < 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biegea  hami 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.  O  in«jes^ ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  mfi « 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  dmj. 
That  scald'st  with   safety.   By  hi*  ga»«» 
breadi 
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rher«  Iks  a  downy  feather  which  stin  not. 
M  he  8iupire,  that  light  and  weightlesB  down 
^rforce  most  more.  My  graciona  lord !  my 

father  I 
rhis  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep       » 
lut  {mm  this  golden  rigol  hath  divoro'a 
c  many  English  kings.    Thv  due  from  me 
I  t^ars  and  heavy  sorrows  <nc  the  blood, 
Much,  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness 
ball,  0  dear  father,  pay  thee  ^enteonsly.      « 
(t  dae  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 
Vnich,  as  immolate  from  tny  place  and  blood, 
Hflires  itself  to  me.  [Puts  on  the  crown.]  Lio, 

where  it  sits, 
^ch  Qod  shall  guard ;  and  pot  the  world^a 

whole  strength 
Dto  (me  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force  a 

1^  Imeal  honour  from  me.  This  from  thee 
nu  I  to  mine  leave,  as  't  is  left  to  me.    [Exit 
King.  Warwick  I  Oloneester!  Clarence!    ' 

ie-fiUer  Wabwick,  Gix>uce8Teb,  Culbence 
[and  the  rest]. 

Ckw.  Doth  the  King  call  ? 
HV.  What  would   your  Majesty?    [How 
fareByonr  Grace  ?  J  m 

Kina.    Why  did  yon  leave  me  here  alone,  my 

Clar,  We  left  the  Prince  my  brother  here, 

Hio  ondertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
King.  The  Prince  of  Wales  I  Where  is  he  ? 

Let  me  see  him. 
[e  is  not  here.  m 

^ar.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
Oum.  He  came  not  through  the   chamber 

where  we  stayM. 
King.  Where  is  the  crown?  Who  took  it 

from  my  pillow  ? 
War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left 

it  here. 
King.  The  Prince  hath  ta^en  it  henee.  Go, 

seek  him  out.  ao 

I  w  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 
J^ sleep  my  death? 
End  han,  my  Lord  of  Warwick  :   chide  him 

hither.  [Exit  Warvnck.] 

us  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 
nd  nelpa  to  end  me.  See,  sons,  what  things 

you  are  I  « 

«w  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
Itea  ^Id  beoomes  her  object ! 
V  thn  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
•v«  lm>ke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their 

brains  with  care, 
bvir  bonee  with  industry ;  to 

T  this  they  have  engroased  and  pilM  up 
^  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 
«  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
)Mr  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exerdses  ; 
Deo,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
B*  virtuous  sweets},  w 

a  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  months  with 

honey, 
e  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees, 
rt  murdered  for  our  pains.  This  bitter  taste 
elds  his  eogroasments  to  the  ending  father,  m 


Re-enter  Wabwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me  ? 

War,  My  lord,  I  found  the  Prince  in  the 
,  next  room, 

Washing  with  kmdly  tears  his  gentle  eheeks, 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow  w 
That  Tyranny,  which  never  qnaff'd  but  blood, 
Would,  bv  beholding  him,  nave  washed  his 

With  gentle  eye-drops.  He  is  coming  hither. 
King.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 
crown? 

Be-enter  Phikce  Hbvbt. 

Lo,  where   he   comes.    Come   Iiither   to  me, 

Harry.  to 

Depart  the  chamber,  leave  ns  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  [Warwick  and  the  rest]. 
Prince,  ^  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak 

again.  *,  , 

King.  Thv  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that   ' 

thought.  I 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee.  I 

Doet  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair       » 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honouxs 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolish  youth  I 
Thou  seek'st  Uie  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little  {  for  my  cloud  of  dignitv 
Ib  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind       too 
That  it  will  quickly  drop.  My  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that  which  after  some  few 

hours 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation. 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not,     los 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assurM  of  it. 
Thou    hid*st    a    thousand    daggers    in    thy 

thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  mv  lu e. 
What!    canst  thou  not  foroear  me  half   an 

hour?  "^ 

Then  ^t  thee  gone  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head;  ns 

Only  compound  me  with  f  or^tten  dust ; 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  me  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd !   Up,  vanity !       no 
Down,  royal  state !  All  yon  sage  counsellors, 

nence ! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 
From  everv  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your 

scum! 
Have  von  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink, 

dance,  i» 

Revel  the  niprht,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways '? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more. 
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England  shall  donble  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might ;  uo 
For  the  fifth  Harry  &om  curbed  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  erer^  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  I 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy 

riots,  »» 

What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  caro  ? 
O,  t^ou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  I 
Prince,  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege  1  but  for  my 

tears. 
The  moist  impediments  unto  mv  speech,        i4f 

1  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke 
Ere  you  with  ^ef  had  spoke  and  1  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.  There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
Long  gu&rd  it  yours  I  If  I  affect  it  more        w 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown, 

Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 

[Kneels,] 
Which   my  most  inward,  true,  and  duteous 

spirit 
Teaoheth,  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Gkxl  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in,    iw 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your 

Majesty, 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart  I  H  I  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die 
And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed !        i» 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead. 
And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  mmk  you  were, 
I  spake  unto  this  crown  as  having  sense. 
And  thus  upbraided  it :  '*  The  care  on  thee  de- 


Hath  led  upon  the  bodv  of  my  father ;  i«> 

Therefore,  thou  best  of  g[old  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable ; 
But  thou,  most  fine,  most  nonour*d,  most  re- 
nowned. 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."  Thus,  my  most  royal 
liege,  lu 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head, 
To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy 
Thatnad  before  my  face  murdered  my  father, 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy,  no 

Or  swell  mv  thoughts  to  any  stoun  of  pride ; 
If  any  rebel  or  vam  spirit  of  mine 
Did  with  ^e  least  affection  of  a  welcome 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head  in 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it  I 

King,  JO  my  son,] 
Qod  put  it  in  thv  nund  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  migntst  win  the  more  thy  father^s 
love,  »w 

Pleadinp:  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it  I 
Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed  ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.  God  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  wavs  iw 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 


How  troublesome  it  sat  n|»on  my  head. 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  bettor  q«irt. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  tne  soil  of  the  achievement  ^pocs       • 
With  me  into  the  earth.   It  seemM  m  me 
But  as   an  honour  snatched  with  bdK'm 

hand. 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  ^ain  of  it  by  their  aasistances ; 
Wmch   daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  Uoo^ 

shed,  *• 

Wounding  supposed  peace.  All  these  bold  Iw 
Thou  seem  with  penl  I  have  i 


For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scese 
Acting  that  argument ;  and  now  my  deed 
Changes  the  mode;  for  what  in  me  vat  f^ 

chas'd,  ' 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear^st  suc<iea8iTel7.       < 
Yet,  though  thou  stand^st  more  gare  tke  I 

could  do. 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefr  » 

green: 
And  all  [myj  friends,  which  tliou  molt  wJt 

thy  mends,  *  I 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  nevlj  b* 

out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  adTsard 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodgeite 
To  be  again  displaced ;  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off ;  and  had  a  purpose  now       * 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  m%ht  make  thn  ^ 
Too  near  unto  my  state.  Tneref<HN),  mj  Utf^ 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  miiMi  | 

With  foreign  quarrels,  that  action,  bcBetbtfii 

out,  ** 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  dftja. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  « 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterhr  deni'd  vii. 
How  I  came  by  the  erown,  O  God  fotgin ; 
And  grant  it  may  with  Uiea  in  tnt  p** 

live  I  » 

\   Prince,  [My  gracious  lie^e,]  d 

Pou  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ;     ] 
nen  plain  and  right  must  my  pnwfiMiimitn 
Which  I  with  more  than  with  a  oonunos  ftfc 
*Gainst  all   the  worid  will   rightfully  b> 


Enter  Lobd  John  op  hAscA9nat  ami  ^>^ 

WICK. 

King.  Look,  look,  here  oomes  my  i^  ^ 


Lan,  Health,  peace,  and  happinsss  to  ** 

royal  father  I 
King,  Thoubring*stmehappiaenasdp«*«- 
son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with   youthful  wiar»  * 

flown 
From  this  bare  withered   trunk.    Upoa  ^ 
sight  • 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  Lord  of  Warwick  ? 
Prince,  My  Lofd  of  Wsrn<i 

King,  Doth  any  name  partioular  ' 
Unto  the  lodging  where  1  fint  did  i 
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War,  'Tis  called  Jemsalem,  my  noble  lord. 

King,  Laud  be  to  God  I  even  there  my  life 
most  end.  u« 

t  hath  been  prophdsi*d  to  me  many  years, 
should  not  me  bnt  in  Jerusalem ; 
^ich  Tainly  I  suppoa^d  the  Holy  Land. 
\nx  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I  *11  lie ; 
a  that  Jerusalem  shall  Hanydie.  [Exeunt,  ui 


ACT  V 

ScsiTB  I.  [Gloucestershire,  Shallow^s  hotue,] 

Vnttr  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Babdolph,  and 
Page. 

Skal.  By  oook  and  pie,  sir,  yon  shall  not 
TO  to-night.   What,  Davy,  I  say  I 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  Master  Robert 
hallow.  * 

Skal.  I  wiU  not  excuse  yon ;  you  shall  not  be 
nms'd ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there 
I  no  excuse  shall  serye ;  yon  shall  not  be  ex- 
a>'d.  Why,  Davy  I 

[Enter  Davy.] 

Davu,  Here,  sir.  t 

Shai,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  let  me  see, 
hiy;  let  me  see,  Davy;  let  me  see.  Yea, 
WTT.  WiUiam  cook^  bid  him  come  hither, 
ir  John,  von  ahaU  not  be  excus'd. 
Davy,  Marry,  sir,  thus ;  those  precepts  can- 
vt  be  serv'd ;  and,  again,  sir,  shall  we  sow  the 
cadlaad  with  wheat  r  lo 

Sbal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  WU- 
im  oook :  are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 
Ihvy,  Yea,  sir.    Here  is  now  the  smithes 
ot«  for  shoeinf  and  plough-irons.  *o 

Shal,  Let  it  De  oast  and  paid.  Sir  John,  you 
uU  oot  be  excus'd. 

Uavy,  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket 
mt  needs  be  had ;  and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to 
^  any  of  William^s  wages,  about  the  sack  he 
i^the  other  day]  at  Hinckley  fair  ?  so 

Skal,  'A  Bkall  answer  it.  Some  |)i^eoiis, 
wrff  a  couple  of  short-legg'd  hens,  a  jomt  of 
ntton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws, 
iQ  William  oook.  m 

J>a9y,  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night, 
r? 

Skal.  Yea,  Davyj  I  wiU  use  him  well.  A 
itnd  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in 
one.  Use  hia  men  well,  Davy ;  for  they  are 
^t  knaves,  and  will  backbite.  ae 

vavy.  No  worse  than  they  are  backbitten, 
r;  for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 
Skal,  Welloonceited,  Davy.  About  thy  busi- 
»♦  DavT,  w 

J^^'  1  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance 
ftlham  Viaor  of  Woncot  against  Clement 
■rkes  o*  the  hill. 

Skal,  There  is  many  complaints,  Davy, 
Iftinst  that  Visor.  That  Visor  is  an  arrant 
nave,  on  my  knowledge.  ^    m 

Havy,  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a 
ure,  sir;  but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a 
Bare  ahoold  have  some  countenance  at  his 


f riend^s  rec^uest.  An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to 
speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.  I  have 
serv*d  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  [m 
years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quar- 
ter hetLT  out  a  knave  against  an  honest  man,  I 
have  [but  a  very]  little  credit  with  ^our  wor^ 
ship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest  fnend,  sir; 
therefore,  I  beseech  yon,  let  him  be  connte- 
nanc'd.  •' 

Shal,  Go  to ;  I  say  he  shall  have  no  wrong. 
Look  about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy,]  Where  are 
you.  Sir  John?  Come,  come,  come,  off  with 
your  boots.  Give  me  your  hand,  Master  Bar- 
dolph.  «s 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal,  I  thank  thee  with  [all]  my  heart,  kind 
Master  Bardolph :  and  welcome,  my  tall  tellow 
[to  the  Page],   Come,  Sir  John.  « 

Fal.  1 11  follow  you,  srood  Master  Robert 
Shallow.  [Exit  Shallow,]  Bardolph,  look  to 
our  horses.  \Exeunt  Bardolph  ana  I^age,]  If 
I  were  saw'a  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermits'  staves  as  [to 
Master  ShaJlow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and 
his.  They,  hj  observing^  [of]  him,  do  bear  them- 
selves like  foolish  iustices ;  he,  by  conversing 
with  them^Ms  tum'd  into  a  justice-like  serv-  [» 
ing-man.  Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  con- 
junction with  the  participation  of  society  that 
they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many 
wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow, 
I  would  humour  his  men  with  the  imputa-  [m 
tion  of  being  near  their  master ;  if  to  nis  men, 
I  would  curry  with  Master  Shallow  that  no  man 
could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  car- 
riage is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  [w 
another ;  therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their 
company.  I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of 
this  Shallow  to  keep  Prince  Harry  in  continual 
laughter  the  wearing  out  of  six  fashions,  which 
is  tour  terms,  or  two  actions,  and  'a  shall 
laugh  without  intervallnms.  O,  it  is  much  [m 
that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath  and  a  jeet  with  a 
sad  brow  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never  had 
the  ache  in  his  shoulders  1  O,  you  shall  see  him 
laugh  tUl  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid 
up.  •» 

Shal,  [Within,]  Sir  John  I 

Fed.  I  come,  Master  Shallow;  I  come, 
Master  Shallow.  [Exit. 

Scene  n.  [Westminster.   The  palace,] 

Enter  Wabwick  and  the  Lord  CniKr  Justice 
[meeting]. 

War,  How  now,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  I 

whither  away  ? 
Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  King? 
War.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all 

ended. 
Ch,  Just,  I  hope,  not  dead. 
War,  He  *s  walkM  the  way  of  nature ; 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more.  s 

Ch,  Just,  I  would  his  Majesty  had  called  me 

with  him. 
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The  service  that  I  tmlv  did  his  life 
Hath  left  me  ooen  to  all  injuriee. 

War,  Indeed  I  think  the  young  King  lovee 

you  not. 
Ch,  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm 
myself  lo 

To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time, 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  npon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Enter  Lancasteb,  Clakencb,  6ix>uc£8teb 
[Westmo&elaio),  and  others]. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead 


But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  bralbas, 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  aU.  * 

For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  yon  bo  urarU 
I  ^11  be  your  father  and  your  brother  loo. 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,   1 11  bstf  jvc 


0  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper  i»  j 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  I       i 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  Just.  0  God,  I  fear  all  will  be  over- 
turned! 

Lan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good 
morrow.  » 

Clar    I  ^^^^^  morrow,  cousin. 

Lan.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 

speak. 

War,  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 

Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

Lan.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 

made  us  neavv !       ^  « 

Ch.  Just,  Peace    be   with    us,    lest   we   be 

heavier! 
CUou.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend 
indeed; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  ;  it  is  sure  your  own. 
Lan.  Though  no  man  be  assurM  what  grace 
to  find,  90 

You  stand  in  coldest  expectation. 

1  am  the  sorrier ;  would  H  were  otherwise  I 
Clar,  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John 

Falstafffair; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 
Ch.  Just,  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in 

honour,  » 

Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  roe, 
I  *11  to  the  King  mv  master  that  is  dead,  *o 

And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 
War,  Here  comes  the  Prince. 

Enter  Kisq  Henhy  the  Fifth  [attendecf], 

Ch.  Just.  Good  morrow ;  and  God  save  your 
Mai^tyl 

King.    This   new    and    gorgeous    garment, 
majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  m 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear. 
This  is  ihe  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Aiuurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry  Harry.  Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  by  my  faith,  it  very  well  becomes  you.    w 
Sorrow  so  rovallv  in  you  appears 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on 
And  wear  it  in  my  neart.  Why  then,  be  sad ; 


Yet  weep  that  Harry 's  dead,  and  so  viD  1, 
But  Hany  lives,  that  shall  ooovvrt  thoM  tm 
By  number  into  hours  of  happiness. 
.   Princes,   We    hope   no    otlMr   froD  jw^ 

Majesty.  , 

King,  You  all  look  strangely  on  me^and f« 

most. 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 
Ch,  Just.    I  am  assured,  if  I  be  musa'i 

rightly, 
Your  Majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hste  ■>& 

King,  No? 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  mat  hopes  frfpt 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  met 
What  I    rate,  rebuke,   and   rou^ily  tmA  * 

prison 
The   immediate  heir  of  England !  Wk  tb 

easv? 
Mav  this  be  wash*d  in  Lethe,  and  focgot*^- 
Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  tne  pemo  of  fc 
^  father j 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me ; 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law,         * 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  oammonweiltL 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  f  org«t  my  plsee* 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  jwnot. 
The  image  of  the^ing  whom  I  presentoi 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  ju^^tf^* 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  fa^er, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority 
And  did  commit  you.  If  thedeed  wettOL 
Be  vou  contented,  wearing  now  the  gt^if^ 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  Doagb?    * 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  vovrawfolbiwi 
To  trip  the  course  of  law  and  blunt  the  •«<'<i 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  you  V^ 

son  ? 
Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  rovsi  ffocf 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  aeeoDd  hoij  *  * 
Question  your  royal  thoughta,  make  tk«  tm 

yours: 
Be  now  the  father  and  propose  a  aon. 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  pro&B^d« 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  looeelTslis^ 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  diada&nea ;        * 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  yoor  part 
And  in  your  power  soft  sileneuig  your  eoa 
After  this  cold  oonsideranoe,  "^ntitwfft  b»  ; 
And,  as  vou  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  stiU 
What  I  nave  done  that  miabeeame  my  pb^'  ^ 
Myperson,  or  my  liege's  sovereigntr. 
King,    i  on  are  rignt,  Justice,  ana  yoo  v^ 

this  well. 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  thb  f»^ 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you  and  obey  vou,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father**  words: 
*'  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  oares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son 
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^  vould  deliver  up  hiB  sreatness  so 

ito  the  hands  of  justioe.     Yoa  did  commit 

me; 
or  vhich,  I  do  commit  into  yonr  hand 
"he  angtained  sword  that  yon  hare  ns'd  to 

bear; 
TitJi  this  remembrance,   that   yon   use   the 


Uth  the  like  bol4«,  jiwt|  and  impartial  spirit 
»  you  have  done  'gamst  me.  There  is  my 

hand. 
00  jhall  he-aa-a-  father  to  my  youth, 
J  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear, 
od  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents         im 
uTour  well-practis'd  wise  directions. 
BO.  prinoea  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you, 
J  rather  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
or  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
od  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive,  tu 

omock  Uie  expectation  of  the  worid, 
ft  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to'raae  out 
atten  opinion^  who  hath  writ  me  down 
ha  my  seeming.  The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
»th  proudly  flowM  in  vanity  till  now :  uo 

Qw  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
We  it  shall  minele  with  the  state  of  floods 
id  flow  henoefortn  in  formal  majesty, 
ov  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament ; 
ad  let  us  choose  such  limbs  ot  noble  counsel, 
bjit  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go^       i«e 

I  eqoal  rank  with  the  beet  govem'd  nation  ; 
bkt  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

Ik  thbffs  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; 

y  vhicn  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. 

ir  coronation  done,  we  will  accite,  i«i 

I I  before  rememb  red,  all  our  state  ; 
nd,  Qod  oonsigmn^  to  my  good  intents, 

» ninee  norpeer  snail  have  just  cause  to  say, 
a  nhorteii  Harry's  happy  life  one  day  !        i«b 

[Exeunt. 

cneHI.  [Gloucestershire.  Shallow^ s orchard.] 

itT  Fax-staff,  Shallow.  Silkkcb,  Davt, 
Bardolph,  and  the  Page. 

%Qi.  Nay,  you  shall  see  my  orchard,  where. 
In  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  wear's  pippin  oi 
be  own  graffing,  with  a  disn  of  caraways. 
1  so  fortn,  —  come,  cousin  Silence,  —  ana 
Q  to  bed.  s 

W.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly 
eUxng  and  a  rieh. 

Uo/.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all, 
iptfs  all.  Sir  John :  marry,  good  air.  Spread, 
Ty  ;  spread,  Davy.  Well  sud,  Davy.  lo 

'oi.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he 
unr  serving'inan  and  your  husband. 
%al.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very 
d  varlet.  Sir  John.  By  the  mass,  I  have 
nk  too  much  sack  at  supper.  A  good  var- 
Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down.  Come, 
nn«  1* 

il.   Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a,  we  shall 
Hnging.] 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer. 
And  praise  God  for  the  merry  year. 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear,      so 


And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there 

So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. '^ 
Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart  I  Good  Master 
Silence,  I  '11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon,  m 
8hal.  (Kve   Master   Bardolph   some   wine, 
Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  I  '11  be  with  you  anon ; 

most  sweet  sir,  sit.  Master  page,  good  master 

page,  sit.  Profaoe !  What  you  want  in  meat, 

we  '11  have  in  drink  ;  but  you  must  bear.  The 

heart 'salL  [Exit.]  » 

Shed.  Be  merry.  Master  Bardolph ;  and,  my 

little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 

8iL  [Singing.]    **Be  merry,  be  merry,  my 

wife  has  all ; 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and 

tall. 
'T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all. 

And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry."  » 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  Master  SUenoe  had  been 
a  man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who?  I?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once  ere  now. 

Be-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There's  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for 
you.  [To  Bardolph.] 

Shal.  Davy!  *i 

Davy.  Your  worship!  I'll  be  with  you 
straieht.   A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

SiL  [Singing.]  **  A  cup  of  wine  that 's  brisk 
and  fine. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long>a."  so 

Fal.  Well  said.  Master  SUenoe. 

Sil.  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in 
the  sweet  o'  the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  Master 
Silence.  as 

Sil.  [Singing.]   "Fill   the  cup,  and   let   it 
come; 
I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom." 

Shed.  Honest  Baraolph,  welcome.  If  thou 
want'st  anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew 
thy  heart.  Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief  [to 
the  Page]  J  and  welcome  indeed  too.  1 11  drink 
to  Master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleros 
about  London.  u 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I 
die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy,  — 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you  11  crack  a  quart  to- 
gether, ha  f  will  you  not.  Master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot.  «• 

Shal.  By  God's  liggens,  I  thank  thee.  The 
knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee 
that.   'A  will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I  '11  stick  by  him,  sir.  n 

[One  knocks  at  door. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  no- 
thing ;  be  merry !  Look  who  's  at  door  there. 
Ho !  who  knocks  ?  [Exit  Davy.] 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right,     w 
[To  Silence,  seeing  him  tcJce  q^a 
bumper.] 
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8il.  [Singing,]  "Do me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight : 
S'amingo.'* 
Is  *t  not  so  ?  M 

Fed.  Tisao. 

^t7.  Is  H  so  ?  Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can 
do  somewhat. 

[Re-enter  Davy.] 

Davy,  An't  please   your  worship,  there  ^s 
one  Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news.      u 
Fal.   From  the  court  I  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now,  Pistol  I 

Pist.  Sir  John.  God  save  you  I 

Fal.  What  wind    blew    you    hither,    Pis- 
tol? •• 

Pist,  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man 
to  good.  Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  this  realm. 

Sil,  By  'r  lady,  I  think  *a  be,  but  goodman 
Puff  of  Barson. 

Pi«t.  Puff!  M 

Puff  i'  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  I 
Sir  John,  1  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee, 
And  tidings  do  I  brine,  and  lucky  j^^ 
And  golden  times  andnappy  news  of  price.    >oo 

Feu,  I  pray  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a 
man  of  this  world. 

Pist,  A  f outra  for  the  world  and  worldlings 
base! 
I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 

Pal,  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy 
news  ?  io« 

Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

SiL   [Singing.]  **  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet, 
and  John.'' 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  ours  confront  the  Heli- 
cons? 
And  shall  good  news  be  ba£Bed  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap.        no 

Sil.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your 
breeding. 

Pist.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal,  Give  me  pardon,  sir.  If,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it  there 's  but 
two  ways,  either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal 
them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the  King,  in  some  au- 
thority. "• 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Besonian  ?  Speak, 
or  die. 

Shal.   Under  King  Harry. 

Pist,  Harry  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  Fourth. 
^  Pist.  A  f outra  for  thine  office ! 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ;     m 
Harry    the    Fifth's   the   man.    I  speak    the 

truth. 
When  Hstol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  old  king  dead  ?  im 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door.  The  things  I  speak  are 
just. 

Fal.  Away,  BardolphI  saddle  my  horse. 
Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou 


wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine.   Pistol,  I  wiO  d«»» 
ble-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day ! 
I  would  not  take  a  knighthood  f or  1117  fo^ 
tune. 

Pist.  What  1  I  do  bring  good  newt.         ■* 

Fal,  Carry  Master  Silenoe  to  bed.  MaM 
Shallow,  m^  Lord  Shallow,  —be  vhtt  ik« 
wilt  ;J.a»^BrtBna'i  itffiord, — g«t  on  tky  Uobl 
WeH  ride  all  nightTO  sweet  Piirtal!  A^, 
Bardolph  I  [Exit  Bard.]  Come,  I^stol  atur 
more  to  me ;  and  withal  devise  somethiitf  t«  * 
thyself  good.  Boot,  boot,  Master  ShaDow!  I  -| 
know  the  youuff  king  is  sick  for  me.  \M  « 
take  any  num  's  norses ;  the  lawsof  EodiadBt 
at  my  commandment.  Bleaaed  are  wtj  tb« 
have  been  mv  friends ;  and  woe  to  bj  IM 
Chief  Justice  I  ^ 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  b^ 
also! 
''Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led?"  asyt^ 
Why  here  it  b ;  welcome  these  pleasasl  da?*- 

[EmA 

ScBKB  rV.  [London,  A  strtel.] 

Enter    Beadles,      [dragging      in]   Hont4 
QcncKLY  and  Doll  T&ARflBB£T. 

Host,  No,  thou  arrant  knave :  I  woaU*-* 
God  that  I  might  die,  that  I  might  havv  tk« 
hang'd.  Thou  hast  orawn  my  shoulder  od  tii 
joint.  I 

1.  Bead.  The  constables  have  daliv«r*4  kaj 
over  to  me  ;  and  she  shall  have  whiTuriifrfcrT 
enough.  I  warrant  her.  There  hatli  beo  s  ma 
or  two  lately  kill'd  about  her.  j 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut4iook,  yoQ  lie.  Osmob] 
I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  damn*d  tript^natr*^ 
rascal,  an  the  child  I  now  go  vrith  do  Aniwagay 
thou  wert  better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  om^i 
thou  paper-fao'd  villain !  ' 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  wec«  oi*'  I 
He  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  totomCiM^ 
But  I  pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  w«aib  aa» 
carry. 

1.  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  daws  i 
cushions  again ;  you  have  but  elewa  wi 
Come,  I  charge  you  both  go  with  ma ;  for  ^ 
man  is  dead  that  yon  and  Pistol  beat  9mtm 
you.  i 

Dol,  1  '11  tell  yon  what,  yoia  than  am  a 
censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swiagei  k 
this, — you  blue-bottle  rogue,  yon  filthy  {■ 
ish'd  oorrectioner.  if  you  oe  not  Bwingvd.  1 
forswear  half-kirtlee. 

1.  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  kiaght'^nci 
come. 

Host.  O  God,  that  right  should  tboaovettti 
might !  Well,  of  sufferance  eomea  wiscw 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  brini^  mm  m 
justice. 

Host.  Ay,  come,  you  starv'd  blood-booai 

Dol.  Goodman  death,  goodmaa  bonaa  ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy,  thou  I 

Dol.  Come,  you  thin  thing;  oome,  jimT 
cal. 

1.  Bead.  VerywelL  (£^tfw. 
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odteV.  [A  public  place  near    Westmingter 
Mbey.] 

Enter  two  Gbooms,  strewing  rushes, 

1.  Groom,  More  mshes,  more  rushes. 

2.  Groom,  The  trumpets  hare  sounded  twice. 
/.  Oroom,  'Twill  be  two  o'clock  ere  they 

UBS  from  the  coronation.  EHspatoh,  dispatch. « 

[Exeunt, 

hmpett  sounds  and  the  King  and  his  train 
pass  over  the  stage.  J^er  them  enter  Fai^hcawt^ 
Shallow,  Pistol,  Babdolph,  and  Page. 

FaL  Stand  here  by  me.  Master  Robert 
ballow ;  I  will  make  the  King  do  you  grace, 
will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do 
It  mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give 

Pi$t.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight.       t 

Fal.  Come  here^  Fistol;  stand  behind  me. 

,,tf  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  Uy- 

im^  I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand 

tuna  I  borrowed  of  you.  But  'tis  no  matter ; 

JH  Poor  show  doth  better ;  this  doth  infer  the 

al  I  had  to  see  him.  u 

I5W.1  It  doth  so. 

rai  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  a£Pection,  — 

^.  It  doth  so. 

Tal,  My  devotion, — 

SW.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth.  m 

Fal.  Aa  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and 

t  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 

Umoe  to  shift  me,  — 

Shal,  It  is  best,  certain.  94 

\Fal,]  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and 

'Mtiag  with  desire  to  see  him;  thinking  of 

kUiig  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion, 

if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 

I  him.  » 

Pitt,   *Ti«  ^''semper  idem,^^  for  *^ absque  hoc 

«i/tt<."   'T 18  all  m  every  part. 

!J&a/.  *Ti8  SO;  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble 

liver, 
4  make  thee  rage. 

^  DoU^  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts,    » 
in  base  durance  and  contagions  prison ; 
rd  thither 

most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand. 
iu»  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell 

Alecto*8  snake, 
t  Doll  is  in.    Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 
'W.  I  will  deliver  her.  <» 

^st.    There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet- 
clangor  sounds. 

'■  trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  King  and  his 
oin,  tne  LoBD  Chibf  Justios  among  them, 

W.  Ood   save  thy  Grace,  King  Hall  my 

UHall  ** 

Sst.  The    heavens  thee   guard  and  keep, 

t  royal  imp  of  fame ! 

'a/.   Ood  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  I 

snsf.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  speak  to  that 

vain  man. 
k.  Just.   Have  you  your  wits  ?  Know  yon 

what  'tis  you  speak? 


Fal.  My  kiufirt  my  Jove!  I  speak  to  thee, 
my  heart!  m 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  fall  to  thy 
pravers. 
Hoviil  Wnite  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester,! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kiad  of  man, 
So  surf eit-swell'd,  so  old,  and^  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awak'd,  I  do  despiae  my  -dreaoi.    ^ 
Make  less  thy  bod;r  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing;  know    the   grave   doth 

gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest. 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ;  «o 

For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  per- 
ceive. 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self ;    / 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company.         ' 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been,  ' 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, « 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  m^  riots  ; 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pam  of  death. 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my-  misleadess. 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  bv  ten  mile. 
For  comnetence  of  l^e  I  will  allow  you,  to 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  yon  not  to  evils ; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 
We  will,  according  to  your  strengths  and  qual- 
ities. 
Give  you  advancement.  Be  it  your  charge,  my 

lord. 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenour  of  my  word.         n 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King  [etc.], 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound. 

8hal.  Tea,  marry,  Sir  John;  which  I  be- 
seech you  to  let  me  have  home  with  me.  M 

Fal,  That  can  hardlv  be.  Master  Shallow. 
Do  not  you  grieve  at  tnis ;  I  shall  be  sent  for 
in  private  to  him.  Look  you,  he  must  seem 
thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  advancements ; 
I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you 
great.  ^  «» 

ShcU.  I  cannot  well  perceive  how,  unless  yon 
should  give  me  your  doublet  and  stuff  me  out 
with  straw.  I  beseech  vou,  good  Sir  John,  let 
me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal,  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word.  This 
that  you  heard  was  but  a  colour.  .    .  ** 

Shal.  A  colour  that  I  fear  you  will  die  in, 
Sir  John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner. 
Ck>rae.  Lieutenant  Pistol^  come,  Bardolph.  I 
^all  be  sent  for  soon  at  night.  ("^ 

Re-enter  Pbincb  John,  the  Lobd  Chief  Jus- 
tice [Officers  with  them], 

Ch.  Just,  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet. 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
Fed,  My  lord,  my  lord,  — 
Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak ;  I  will  hear 
you  soon.  »«> 

Take  them  away. 
Pist,  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  spera  contenta, 
[Exeunt  all  but  Prince  John  and 
the  Chi^  Justice. 
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Lan.  I   like    this    fair   proceeding   of    the 
King's. 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  Ter^  well  provided  for  ;  i« 

Bat  all  are  banish'd  till  their  oonyersations 
ApMar  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch,  Just,  And  so  they  are. 

Lan.  The  King  hath  oallM  his  parliament, 
my  lord. 

Ch.JusL  He  hath.  no 

Ixin.   I  will  lay  odds  that,  ere  this  year  ex- 
pire, 
We  bear  our  ciyil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,   to  my    thinking,   pleas  d    the 

Come,  willyou  hence ?  [Exeunt.  i» 


EPILOGUE 

[Spoken  by  a  Dancer.] 

First  my  fear;  then  my  cnrtsy;  last  my 
speech.  My  fear  is,  yonr  displeasure ;  my 
curtsy,  my  duty ;  and  my  speech,  to  beg  your 
pardons.  K  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now, 
you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  mine 
own  making ;  and  what  indeed  I  should  say  [> 
will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring.  But 
to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture.    Be  it 


known  to  yon,  as  it  is  verv  well,  I  ms  hct^ 
here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pn; 
your  patience  for  it  and  to  promise  yonabcfr- '» 
ter.  imeant  indeed  to  ]^y  you  with  this  ;vtiek 
if  like  an  ill  venture  it  oome  unlu^uly  kas, 
I  break,  and  you,  my  genUe  crediton.  ktc. 
Here  I  promised  you  I  would  be,  and  hut  I 
oonmiit  my  body  tq  your  merdes.  Bafteme  [" 
some  and  I  will  pay  yon  some  and,  m  bsa 
debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  yon  to  lens 
me,  will  you  command  me  to  use  my  kga  ?  Aaj 
yet  that  were  but  light  payment,  to  dinee  c«f 
of  vour  debt.  ^  But  a  good  consoienee  vffl  (>• 
make  any  possible  satinaction,  and  ao  woaUl 
All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiveB  mt: 
if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gestloBA 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  «it 
never  seen  before  in  such  an  assembly.  ' 

One  word  more,  I  beseedli  yon.  If  vob  W 
not  too  much  oloyM  with  fat  meat^  ovr  n^b 
author  will  continue  the  stOTv,  widi  Sir  Mt 
in  it.  and  midce  you  merry  wm  hur  KatV**^ 
of  france ;  where,  for  anythine  I  knov.  U 
Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  uiUeaB  abeaib  « 
be  killed  with  your  hard  opinioiis ;  forCMdciidi 


died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  th«  mas.  ^ 
tongue  is  weary  ;  when  my  legs  are  too.  I  vs 
bid  yon  grood  ni^nt ;  and  so  kneel  down  b«>  {* 
fore  you  ;  but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  Qo«eB. 
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h  the  caae  of  Henry  V  the  date  of  eompoeition  can  be  fixed  with  more  exactness  and  assnr- 
ee  than  usual.  The  Chorus  prefixed  to  Act  y  contains  in  lines  30-34  a  clear  allusion  to  the 
peditioD  led  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  left  for  Ireland  on  April  15,  1509,  and  returned  on 
pt«mber  28  of  the  same  year.  The  nature  of  the  reference  is  such  as  to  date  the  passage  be- 
etn  these  limits. 

A  qoarte  edition  appeared  in  1600,*and  was  reprinted  in  1602  and  1608.  This  is,  however, 
t  the  aonrce  of  the  text  of  the  First  FoUo,  on  which  the  present  edition  \a  based.  The  Quarto 
1ms  than  half  the  length  of  the  Tersion  in  the  Folio,  and  the  text  is  so  badly  mangled  and  cor- 
[>te<i  that  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  a  pirated  edition  printed  from  notes  taken  at  a  per- 
maoce,  and  perhaps  from  other  sources  surreptitionsly  obtained.  The  theory  that  it  repre- 
ds  an  earlier  draft  of  the  play,  afterwards  elaborated  into  the  form  found  in  the  Folio,  is 
^tiTed  by  a  dose  comparison  of  the  texts. 

Fhe  flonrce  of  the  serious  plot  of  this  history  is,  as  usual,  the  Chronicles  of  Holinshed.  Shake- 
iwe  follows  the  main  thread  of  the  actual  events,  altering  the  order  only  slightly,  but  con- 
Btbg  the  action  from  six  years.  The  long  speeches  throughout  are,  but  for  a  few  hints,  alto- 
ther  his,  with  the  exception  of  the  genealogical  argument  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
L,  which  follows  Holinshed  with  remarkable  closeness.  The  scenes  in  which  Pistol  and  his 
lovs  appear  have,  of  course,  no  original ;  and  the  group  of  subordinate  ofBcers,  Fluellen, 
icmoms,  and  Captain  Jamy,  with  Williams  and  Bates  and  the  glove  episode,  are  all  purely 
ihespearean.  The  pardoning  of  the  man  who  had  railed  against  the  king  is  a  skilful  inven- 
B  to  lead  up  to  the  unmasking  and  self-condemnation  of  the  conspirators.  Changes  in  the  com- 
^ve  prominence  of  details  are  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  characteristic  patri- 
B  temper  of  the  play.  Thus,  the  tennis-ball  message  and  reply  are  emphasized  and  elaborated ; 
1  the  happy  personal  relations  existing  among  the  English  are  brought  out  in  Henry*  s  speeches 
old  ^^Migham,  in  the  description  of  the  deaths  of  Suffolk  and  York,  in  the  conversation 
•"wten  me^king  and  the  common  soldiers,  in  the  splendid  eloquence  of  such  speeches  as  those 
EUnry  before  Harfleur  and  on  St.  Crispin's  Day,  all  of  which  are  absent  from  the  chronicles ; 
li  conversely,  the  vain  boasting  of  the  French  lords  before  the  battle  is  created  out  of  a  mere 
4  that  they  passed  the  night  in  merriment  and  were  contemptuous  of  their  opponents.  Again, 
Htional  stress  is  hud  by  Shakespeare  on  Henry's  piety,  his  soliloquy  and  prayer  before  Ag^n- 
vt  being  without  historical  basis.  Yet  the  main  Unes  of  his  character  are  those  laid  down  by 
fiufaed  and  earlier  writers. 

iV  French  lesson  of  the  Princess  is  original ;  but  the  wooing  is  foreshadowed  in  the  crude 
7  of  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  had  already  supplied  hints  for  Henry  IV. 
b  play  also  nses  the  Dauphin's  g^f  t  of  tennis-balls,  and  contains  direct  parts  which  may  have 
Rested  the  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  parts  here ;  and  a  scene  in  which  a  Frenchman  tries  to 
A  an  l^gliahman  for  ransom  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  Pistol's  treatment  of  his  French 
thrc.  The  stealing  of  the  pyx  and  the  fate,  though  not  the  character,  of  Bardolph  are  histori- 
\  The  Daaphin  was  not  in  fact  present  at  the  battle  of  Ag^incourt,  and  in  this  detail  the 
Mrte  follows  history  more  accurately  than  the  Folio.  The  simile  of  the  bees  in  Canterbury's 
•eh  (i.  iL  187-204)  may  have  been  sugg^ted  by  a  passagfe  in  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England^ 
Ui  in  turn  is  based  on  Pliny. 

(W  style  of  the  sonnet  Epilogfue  suggests  some  doubts  as  to  its  authorship,  —  a  point  of  some 
^fftanoe  in  view  of  the  stress  liud  on  it  in  discussions  on  Henry  VI. 

^tb  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  Henry  VIII,  this  play  was  the  last  to  be  written  of  Shake- 
tri'a  histories.  The  crises  in  English  history  before  the  Tudor  period  which  gave  good  dra- 
^  opportunity  were  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  limitations  of  the  form  of  the  chronicle 
f  must  have  been  increasingly  irksome  to  Shakespeare's  developed  artistic  sense.  Henry  V 
ns  an  appropriate  dose  to  the  series,  bringing,  as  it  does,  the  patriotic  fervor  underlying 
m  all  to  its  highest  expression,  and  embodying  it  in  the  heroic  figure  of  the  ideal  English 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


Knfo  HiHST  V. 

SSS  tl  B»«*Sr }  '»^«" »» "»  «■«• 

Dun  OF  ExBTsa,  uncle  to  the  King. 

DuKS  OF  ToEK,  cousin  to  the  King. 

Eabls  of  Salisbubt,  WiBTMoaBLAirD,  and  Waewick. 

Abchbishop  of  Cantbrbubt. 

Bishop  of  Elt. 

Earl  of  Cambridob. 

Lord  Scroop. 

Sir  Thomas  Grbt. 

Sot  Thomas  Ebfotoham, 


OOWRR, 

Flubllbr, 

Macmobeu, 

Jajct, 

Batbs,        ) 

Court,        \  soldiers  in  the 

Williams,  ) 

Pistol. 

Ntm. 


offloers  in  King   Henry's 
army. 


>  French  Lords. 


Baroolfb. 

BOT. 

A  Herald. 

Cbarlbs  VL  king  of  France. 

Lkwis,  the  Dauphin. 

DuKBs  OF  BuRonxTDT,  Orlbavs,  and  Bocrbqs. 

The  Constable  of  France. 

Ramburbs,  I 

GRAITDPRi,  i 

Governor  of  Harflenr. 
MovTJOT,  a  French  Herald. 
Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  Kngiand. 

Isabel,  queen  of  France. 
Kathabhtb.  daughter  to  Charies  and  laabeL 
Alios,  a  lady  attending  oa  her. 
HosTBSs  of  a  tayeni  bx  Eaetcheap,  tcaattij 
Quickly,  and  now  married  to  PietoL 

Chorus. 


Lords,  Ladies,  OiBoers,  Soldiers,  Citisens,  MoMengers,  and  Attendants. 
ScBiTB  :  England ;  afterwardi  Prance,'] 


PROLOGUE 
Enter  [Chobus]. 

\Chor.]  O   for   a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would 

ascend 
The  brififhtest  heaven  of  invention, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarohs  to  behola  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harrv,  Uke  himself,  s 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars :  and  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword, 

and  fire 
Crouch  for  employment.   But  pardon,  gentles 

all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirits  that  hath  dar^d 
On  this  unworthy-  scaffold  to  bring  forth         lo 
So  great  an  object.  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vastv  fields  of  France  ?  OFmay  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  tlie  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
O,  pardon  I  since  a  crooked  figure  may  w 

Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imag^inary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confinM  two  mighty  monarchies,       so 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder ; 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imagmarv  puissance  ;  ^ 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see 

them 


Printing  their  proud   hoofo   i'  the 

earth. 
For  'tis  your  thoughta  that  now  mint  diek 

our  kings. 
Carry   them  liere   and   there,    jnmpiig 

times. 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  mAny  T«ai»  « 
Into  an  hour-glass :  for  the  which  supplr, 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history ; 
Who,    prologue-like,   your    huxable 

pray, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  pUy 

ACT  I 

Scene   I.    [London,    An   ante-chawtber  n  4i 
King's  paiaceJ\ 

Enter  the  Abchbishop  of  CAjfTSBBUBt  ^ 
the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  Mv  lord,  I 'U  tell  you:  that  nl£  bail 


My 


urg\*,  J 

Which  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Um  l*at  h^ 

reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  ^um'A, 
But  that  the  scambline  and  unquiet  &ii« 
Did  push  it  out  of  farmer  questioii. 
Ely,  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  navt 

now? 
Cant,  It  must  be  thought   on.    If  it  m 

against  us. 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our 
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ar  all   the  temporal  lands,  which  men  de- 
vout 
r  testament  hare  given  to  the  Church.  10 

ould  they  strip  from  ns ;  heing  valnM  thus : 
•  mnoh  as  would  maintain,  to  the  King's 

honour, 
in  fifteen  earls  and  fifteen  hundred  kni^ts, 
K  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
od,  to  relief  of  lazars  and  wea&  age,  ia 

I  indifirent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil, 
bunored  almshouses  ri|^t  well  supplied ; 
ad  to  the  coffers  of  the  filing  heside, 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year.  Thus  runs 

the  bill. 
Ely,  This  would  drink  deep. 
Cani,  'T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Eiy.   But  what  prevention  ?  st 

Cant,  The  King  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  re- 
gard. 
Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  Church. 
Cant»   The  courses  of  his  youth  promisM  it 

not. 
^e  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body,    » 
at  that  his  wildness,  mortifi'd  in  him, 
«m*d  to  die  too ;  yea,  at  that  very  moment 
»Dsideration  like  an  angel  came 
ad  whipp'd  tiie  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 
paving^  his  body  as  a  pandise  so 

i  enrelope  ana  oontam  celestial  spirits, 
ever  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made ; 
errer  caime  sef  ommtion  in  a  flood 
1th  raoh  a  headv  eurranoe,  scouring  faults ; 
or  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness  w 

t  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
■  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  Uie  change. 

Cant,  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
nd,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
rm  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a  pre- 
late; «o 
ear  him  debate  of  conunonwealth  affairs, 
Du  would  say  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study ; 
ist  his  disoourse  of  war.  and  ^u  shall  hear 
fearful  battle  rend'rea  you  m  music ; 
am  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,  *s 
be  GordBan  knot  of  it  he  wiU  unloose, 
UttHiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
be  air,  a  chartered  liberiane,  is  still, 
ad  the  mute  wonder  lurketn  in  men's  ears, 
D  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences ;       so 
» that  the  art  and  praetio  part  of  life 
nst  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Idch  is  a  wonder  how  his  Qrace  should  glean 

MM  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 

b  companies  unletter'dj  rude,  and  shallow,  m 

is  hours  fill'd  u^  with  nets,  banquets,  sports, 

od  never  noted  m  him  any  study, 

ay  retirement,  any  sequestration 

mm  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Eip.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the 
nettle,  w 

ad  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 

■fehbonr'd  bv  fruit  of  baser  quality ; 

aa  so  the  Fnnce  obscur'd  his  contempla- 
tion 

bder  the  veil  of  wildness;  which,  no  doubt, 


Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  creecive  in  his  facultv.  m 

Cant,  It  must  be  so ;  fnjf  laitufiiiiw  sis  immrd. 
And  thereforo  we  must  needs  admit  the  mdans 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely,  ^  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  oill  ?o 

Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?  Doth  his  Majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant,  He  seems  indifferent. 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  |>art 
Than  cherishinfir  the  exhibiters  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  Majesty,         n 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  opeu'd  to  his  Grace  at  large, 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  tne  dergv  yet  m 

Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  oner  seem  receiv'd,  my 
lord? 

Cant,  With  good  acceptance  of  his  Majesty ; 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear. 
As  I  peroeiv'd  his  Grace  would  fain  have  done. 
The  severals  and  unhidden  passages  m 

Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And  generally  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke 
this  off  ?  00 

Cant.    The  French  ambassador  upon  that 
instant 
Crav'd  audience;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is 

come 
To  give  him  hearing.   Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely,   It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy ; 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare,  »• 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I  'II  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear 
it.  [Exeunt. 

[ScEKK  II.    The  same.    The  presence  chamber.] 

Enter  KiKO  Henby,  Gloucester,  Bedford. 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmorblaih)  [ana 
Attendants]. 

K.  Hen,  Where  is  my  gracious  Lord  of  Can- 

terburv? 
Exe,  Not  here  in  presence. 
K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my 

liege? 
K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin.  We  would  be 

resolv'd, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight  » 
That  task   our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and 

France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  Qod  and  his  angels  guard  your  sacred 
throne 
And  make  you  long  become  it  1 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  prav  you  to  proceed 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold  10 
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Why  the  law  Salique  that  they  have  in  Franoe 
Or  snould,  or  sboiud  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim ; 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul        u 
With  opening  titles  misoreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  wiUi  the  truth ; 
For  God  doth  know  how  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to.        «o 
Therefore   take  heed   how  you  impawn  our 

person, 
How  vou  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war. 
We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  €k)d,   take 

heed; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltless 

drops  u 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrong  gives  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  makes  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord ; 
For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart    w 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience 

wash'a 
Aspure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant,  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign,  and 

you  peers. 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services 
To  this  imperial  throne.  There  is  no  bar         w 
To  make  agiunst  your  Highness'  claim  to  France 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond : 
*'  In  terram  Salicam  mulierea  ne  svccedant,^^ 
"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land  ; '' 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  fVance,  and  Pharamond    «i 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm 
That  the  laud  Salique  is  in  Germany. 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe ;  w 

Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdu'd  the 

Saxons,  ^ 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French  ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
li^tablish'd  then  this  law,  to  wit,  no  female    m 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 
Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  caird  Meisen. 
Then  doth  it  well  appear  the  Salione  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ;       w 
Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  def unction  of  King  Pharamond, 
Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law. 
Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption  «« 
Four  hundred   twenty-six;   and  Charles   the 

Great 
Subdu'd  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 
Ei^t  hundred  five.   Besides,  their  writers  say. 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childeric,  « 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  King  Clo- 

thair. 


Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  Fruet.  < 
Hugh  Capet  also,  who  usurped  the  avw  I 
Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Lorrune,  sok  M 


Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  tkeGni 
To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  tnth,  | 
Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  cocnft  m 

naught. 
Conveyed  himself  as  the  heir  to  the  Lady  IM 

gare. 
Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  th«  tm    < 
To  Lewis  the  Emperor,  and  Lewis  the  mb 
Of  Charles  the  Great.    Also,  King  Lvn  -"A 

Tenth, 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  psmper  Cspet, 
Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  oonsciMioe, 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  aadified   * 
That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmothtr. 
Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Eimengare, 
Daughter  to  Charles,  the  foresaid   Dukt  ^ 

Lorraine; 
By  the  which  marriage  the  line  ol  Cksrt*  ^ 

Great 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  Frvnee.         i 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  s^b, 
King  Pepin's  title  and  Hugh  Capet ^s  tbm. 
King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  nnpssi 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  ox  the  femala 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  nnto  this  day.      ^ 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  ujp  this  Saliqw^ 
To  bar  your  Highness  claiming  from  thr  imak 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  a*c 
Than  amply  to  imbar  their  crooked  tiU« 
Usurped  from  you  and  your  i 


K.  Hen.  Maj  I  with  right  and  eovrMi 

make  this  claim  ? 
Cant,  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dresd  srM 

eignl 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ. 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritasM* 
Descend  unto  the  dauj^ter.   Gracioos  l<v 
Stand  for  your  own  I  tfnwind  your  bloody  b 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  anoeston ! 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  Rieal  f.iiMi  ~i 

tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim;  invoke   his  «d 

spirit, 
And   your   great-nnole's,  Edward   tfc^  Bh 


M.  X  XUUC, 

Who  on  the  French  ground  play*d  a  i 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  g_  „ 
Whiles  his  most  mightv  father  on  a  hffl 
Stood  smiling  to  behola  his  lion's  whe^ 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  meir  forces  the  f uU  nride  <tf  fn 
And  let  another  half  stand  laoglung  by. 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  aetion ! 
Ely.  Awake  remembranee  of  th—  rm 

dead, 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  tteir  l>i 
You  are  their  heir ;  you  sit  upon  Lhcii  !>■  ■ 
The  blood  and  oonrage  that  rinnaijiJ  ^^ 
Runs  in  your  veins;  and  my  tkrvf^ 

liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  hia  jrontk. 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  nnrimu'— 
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Exe,  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of 

the  earth 
h  all  expect  that  you  should  ronae  yourself, 
is  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 
West.  They  know  your  Graoe  hath  canse 
and  means  and  might ;  iw 

0  hath  your  Highness.  Never  King  of  England 
Iftd  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects, 
rboee  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in 

Ungland 
lod  lie  pariUonM  in  the  fields  of  France. 
Cant.  Oy  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear 

liege,  iM 

Tith  blood  uid  sword  and  fire  to  win  your 

right; 

1  aid  whereof  we  of  the  spiritualty 

Till  raise  your  Highness  such  a  mighty  simi 
A  nerer  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
ring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors.  ^       «» 

K,  Hen,  We  must  not  only  arm  to  inyade 

the  French, 
lit  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
gainst  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
ith  all  adyantaiges. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sov- 
ereign, ^  1*0 
uUl  be  a  wall  snfBcient  to  defend 
ir  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 
K,  Hen.    We   do   not   mean   the    coursing 

snatchers  only. 
It  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
ho  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us ;  im 
n-  you  shall  read  that  my  preati^f andfather 
rrer  went  with  his  forces  mto  france 
It  that  the  Soot  on  his  unfumish'd  kingdom 
me  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
ith  ample  and  brim  fullness  of  his  force,    im 
lOxn^  tne  gleaned  land  with  hot  assavs, 
rriii^  with  grievous  siege  castles  ana  towns ; 
tat  Sigflano,  being  empty  of  defence, 
ith  8hM>k  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbour- 
hood. 
7ant,  She  hath  been  then  more  feared  than 
hannM,  my  liege :  m 

t  hear  her  but  examprd  by  herself : 
neo  all  her  chivalry  path  been  in  France, 
wl  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
»  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended 
t  taken  and  impounded  as  a  stray  iw 

9   Kinir   of  Soots;  whom  she  aid  send  to 
France 
fin  King  Edward's   fame  with    prisoner 

f]  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise 
ia  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
ih  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.  i« 
fVi<.   fiat  there's  a  saying  very  old  and 

true, 

**  If  that  you  will  France  win,  ^ 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin." 
onoe  the  eajgle  England  being  in  prey, 
her  ongnaraed  nest  the  weasel  Soot  ito 

itm  sneaking  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs, 
^n^  the  mouse  in  absence  of  tne  cat, 
t«a^  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 
'xe.  It  follows  then  the  cat  must  stay  at 

home; 


Tet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity,  175 

Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  pett^  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home ; 
For   government,  though  high  and  low  and 

lower,  i«o 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  dose, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion,  im 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience ;  for  so  work  the  honey-bees. 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts,  im 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home. 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad. 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds,  ^ 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 

home  w« 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  sin^^^  masons  budding  roofs  of  gold, 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in  >oo 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate. 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.  I  tnis  infer. 
That  many  things,  havincr  full  reference         v» 
To  one  consent,  may  worK  contrariously. 
Aa  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 
Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one 

town ; 
Ab  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ;  aio 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  onoe  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.  Therefore  to  France,  my  liege  I 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four. 
Whereof  take  von  one  quarter  into  France,    316 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Qallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy.  sao 

K.  Hen,   Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from 

the  Dauphin.    I  Exeunt  some  Attendants.] 
Now  are  we  well  resoiv'd ;  and,  by  Gk>d's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to   pieces.    Or    there   we'll 

sit,  «>» 

Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery 
O'er  France  and  all  her  almost  kingly  duke- 
doms. 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 
Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth         s^o 
Speak  freely  of  our  acta,  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless 

mouth. 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 
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Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  preparM  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  ;  for  we  hear         *u 
YovkT  zreeijng  is  from  nim,  not  from  the  King. 
1,  Amb.  May 't  please  your  Majesty  to  giye 
nsleaye 
Freely  to  render  what  we  haye  in  charge, 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  yon  far  off 
The  Dauphiirs  meaning  ana  onr  embassy  ?    uo 
K.  Hen,  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Clmstian 
king, 
Unto  whose  grace  our  nassion  is  as  subject 
As  is  our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons ; 
Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plain- 
ness 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

1.  Amb,  Thus,  then,  in  few. 

Tour  Highness,  lately  sendine  into  France^  sm 
Did  claim  some  certam  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor.  King  Edward  the 

Third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  mas- 
ter 
Says    that    yoa  sayour    too   much  of    your 
youth,  ^  «Bo 

And  bids  you  be  adyisM  there  *s  nought   in 

France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won. 
Ton  cannot  reyel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this,  ^     «m 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.  This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 
K.  Hen,  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 
Exe,  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen,  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  plea- 
sant with  us. 
His  present  and  your   pains  we   thank   you 
for.  ««o 

When  we  haye  matchM  our  rackets  to  these 

balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a 

wrangler 
That  all   the  courts  of  France  will  be   dis- 
turb'd  «« 

With  chaces.  And  we  understand  him  well. 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  da]r8. 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  neyer  yalu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 
And  therefore,  liying   hence,    did    giye  our- 
self  t^o 

To  barbarous  license  ^  as 't  is  eyer  common 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from 

home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin  I  will  keep  my  state. 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  fVance.  *''* 
For  that  I  haye  laid  by  nnr  majesty 
And  plodded  like  a  man  Xot  workmg-days, 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Tea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind    to   look    on 

us.  MO 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
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Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to 

Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the 

geanoe 
That  shall  fly  with  them ;  for  many  a  thooai 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  moek  out  of  their  dav  ^ 

bands. 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  moek  cwla 

down; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn 
That  shall  haye  cause  to  curse  the  Daopka^ 

scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whoae  namt  * 
TeU  you  the  Dauphin  I  am  coming  on 
To  yenge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-ballow'd  coat. 
So  get  you  hence  in  peace :  and  tell  the  Dnpka 
His  jest  will  sayour  but  ot  shallow  wit,       ■ 
When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  ba^s 

it.— 
Conyey  them  with  safe  conduct.  —  F$n^ 

well.  [Exeunt  Ambaaai*^\ 

Exe,  This  was  a  merry  message. 
K.  Hen,  We  hope  to  make  the  scmIvM 

at  it.  ^  J 

Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hoar  * 
That  may  giye  furtheranee  to  our  mxptHts. 
For  we  haye  now  no  thought  in  us  bnt  FnaAj 
Saye  those  to  God,  that  run  before  oar  V^ 

nees. 
Therefore,  let  our  j 
Be  soon   collect) 

upon 

That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  onr  wings ;  for,  God  Wfon» 
We  11  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  f  adMr"^  it^\ 
Therefore  let  eyer^  man  now  task  his  thosi^t  ■ 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  koQ^ 

[ACT   II] 

[prologue.] 

Flourish,    Enter  CHORrs. 

[Chor.]  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  in4 

fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardxt>b«  b» 
Now    thriye   the    armourer*,     and    kdnC't 

thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  bresst  of  eyerr  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  toe  her^. 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  ^^ap^ 
With  win^red  heels,  as  En^Hsh  Mereiirie»> 
For  now  sits  Expectation  m  the  air. 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  ftat 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  wad  eonm^^ 
Promis'd  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  adyia'd  by  grood  inteltig«tMv 
Of  this  most  dreadful  prep«nition. 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  poEej 
Seek  to  diyert  the  English  purpoeee.* 
O  England  I  model  to  thy  inward  Rieataew- 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  woaU  cb 

do. 
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iTere  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  1 
lot  see  thy  fault  1  France  hath  in  thee  f onnd 
oat  M 

.  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
Tith  treaoheroos  crowns ;  and  three  oormpted 

men^ 
Be,  Richard  Earl   of   Cambridge,  and   the 

second^ 
vaj  Lord  Soroon  of  Masham,  and  the  third, 
r  Thomas  Grey,  Knight,  of  Northumberland, 
»ve,  for  Uie  gilt  of  France,  —  O  guilt  in- 
deed !  —  «e 
m£rm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
lid  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die, 
hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises, 
«  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  South- 
ampton.   ^                                                       90 
DCrer  your  patience  on,  and  we  '11  digest 
K  abuse  of  distance,  force  a  play. 
w  3tun  is  paid :  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
M  King  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
DOW  transported,  gentlee,  to  Southampton,  a 
^^fe  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit ; 
d  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 
td  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
^Te  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may, 
)  ^Q  not  offend  one  stomacn  with  our  plav.  «o 
t,  isSi  the  King  come  forth,  and  not  till  tnen, 
to  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene. 

[Exit. 
[Scene  I.  London.  A  street.] 

ttr  Corporal  Ntm  and  Likutbkant  Bar- 

DOIiPH. 

lord.  Well  met,  Ck>rporal  Nym. 
^Hm.  Good  morrow.  Lieutenant  Bardolph. 
*ard.  What,  are  Ancient  Pistol  and  you 
ndsyet?  4 

^ym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not.  I  say  little ; 

when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be 
let ;  but  that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not 
t,  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron. 
*  a  dmple  one,  but  what  though  ?  It  will 
t  cheesy  and  it  will  eAdure  cola  as  another 
Ct  sword  will ;  and  there 's  an  end.  11 

ard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you 
ids ;  and  we  *11  be  all  three  sworn  brothers 
^ce.  LfOt  it  be  so,  prood  Corporal  Nytn.  u 
tfm.  FaitiL,  I  will  hve  so  long  as  I  may, 

9  the  certain  of  it;  and  when  I  cannot 
any  koigerf  I  wiU  do  as  I  may.  That  is  my 

that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 
trd.  It  18  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  mar- 
to  Nell  Quickly ;  and  certainly  she  did  you 
Hf,  fop  you  were  troth-plight  to  her.  « 

P9.  I  cani&ot  tell.  Thmgs  must  be  as  thej 

Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  then* 
itM  about  them  at  that  time ;  and  some  say 
as  hare  edges.  It  must  be  as  it  ma^. 
tgh  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  wiU 

There  must  be  conclusions.  WeU,  I  can- 

dl.  S7 

Enter  Pistol  and  Hostess. 

wd.  Here    come  Ancient  Pistol  and  his 

Good  oorppral,  be  patient  here.   How 

mine  host  Pistol  I  90 


Pist.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.  » 

Host.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long;  for  we 
cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of 
their  needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a 
bawdy  house  straight.    [Nym  ana  Pistol  draw.} 

0  well  a  day,  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now  I 
We  shall  see  wilful  adultery  and  murder  com- 
mitted. 40 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant  I  good  corporal  I  offer 
nothing  here. 

Nym.  Pish  I 

Ptst.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick- 
ear'd  cur  of  Iceland  1 

Host.  Good  Corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour, 
and  put  up  ^our  sword.  m 

Nym,  Will  you  shog  off  ?  I  would  have  you 
solus. 

Pist.    "Solus,"    egregious   dog  I     O   viper 
vile  I 
The  '*  solus  "  in  thy  most  mervailous  face ;      m 
The  **  solus  *'  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw. 

And,  which  is  worse,  within  thv  nasty  mouth  I 

1  do  retort  the  **  solus  "  in  thy  bowels ; 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cook  is  up, 

And  flashing  fire  will  follow.  m 

Nym,  I  am  not  Barbason ;  vou  cannot  con- 
jure me.  I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indif- 
ferently well.  H  you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol, 
I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in 
fair  terms.  If  you  would  walk  off,  I  would 
prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I 
may ;  and  that 's  the  humour  of  it.  «3 

Pist.  O  braggart  vile  and  damned  furious 
wight  I 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and   doting  death   is 

near. 
Therefore  exhale. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say.  He 
that  strikes  the  first  stroke,  I  'U  run  him  up  to 
the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier.  [Draws.] 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury 
shall  abate.  to 

Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give. 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  wiU  out  thy  throat,  one  time  or 
other,  in  fair  terms :  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  **  Couple  a  gorge  t "  w 

That  is  the  word.  I  thee  defy  again. 
O  hound  of  Crete,  think  'st  thou  my  spouse  to 

get? 
No  I  to  the  spital  go. 
And  &om  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind,    so 


Doll  Tearsheet  she  bv  name,  and  her  espouse. 
I  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she  ;  and  —pauca^  tibere  *s  enough. 


Goto. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my 
master,  and  you,  hostess.  He  is  very  sick,  and 
would  to  bed.    Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face 
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between  his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warm- 

^pan.  Faith,  he 's  very  ill. 

Sard,  Away,  you  ro^e  I  »o 

Host.  By  my  troth,  he  *11  yield  the  crow  a 

padding  one  of  these  days.  The  King  has  killed 

his  heart.  Qood  husband,  come  home  presently. 

J  Exeunt  [Hostess  and  Boy], 
i  I  make  yon  two  friends  r 
We  must  to  France  together;  why  the  devil 
should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's 
throats?  m 

Pist.  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food 
howl  on  1 

Nym,  You  *11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I 
won  of  you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays.  loo 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have :  that 's  the  hu- 
mour of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  comi>ound.  Push 
home.  [They  draw. 

Bard,  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust,  I  'U  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will,    los 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have 
their  course. 

Bard,  Cori>oral  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be 
friends,  be  friends;  an  thou  wilt  not,  why, 
then,  be  enemies  with  me  too.  Prithee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillingB  I  won 
from  you  at  betting  ?  m 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present 
pay; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee, 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and   brother- 
hood. 
I  '11  live  by  ^jm,  and  Nvm  shall  live  by  me.  ik 
Is  not  this  just  ?  For  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym,  I  shaU  have  my  noble  ? 

Pist,  In  cash  most  justly  paid.  i» 

Nym.  Well,  then,  tnat  's  the  humour  of 't. 

Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever  you  come  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart  I  he  is  so 
snak'd  of  a  burning  quotiaian  tertian,  that  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come 
to  him.  m 

Nym.  The  King  hath  run  bad  humours  on 
the  knight ;  that 's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right. 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate.  m« 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  King ;  but  it  must 
be  as  it  may;  he  passes  some  humours  and 
careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lamb- 
kins, we  will  live.  [Exeunt.] 

[ScKNB  U.   Southampton.  A  council-chamber.] 

Enter  Kyktkb,  Brdford,  and  Westmore- 
land. 

Bed.   'Fore  God,  his  Grace  is  bold,  to  trust 

these  traitors. 
Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 
West.   How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear 

themselves  I 


As  if  aBegianoe  in  their  bosoms  sat 
Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  lovaHy. 
Bed.  The  King  hatk  note  of  all  that  ^^ 

intend^ 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 
Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  b»  bei 

fellow. 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  cloy'd  with  gmma 

favours. 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  pnrse,  m  kD 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treacbo?. 

Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Ks3xoHxirBT,Scao^. 
Cambkii>qe,  and  Qbkt. 

E.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  vp  vJ 

aboard. 
My  Lord  of  Cambridge,  and  my  kind  Lord  W 

Mash  am, 
And  you,  my  gentle    knight,  give  m*  7«3 

thoughts. 
Think  you  not  that  the  powers  we  bear  viti  c 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  fatti^J 

France, 
Doing  tiie  execution  and  the  act 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assemUad  ihm 
Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  «aoh  V3»  If 

his  best. 
K.  Hen.  1  doubt  not  that,  nnoe  w«  «r>  w^ 

persuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  iroBd  heaet 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  eiii«. 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind  that  doth  not  viA 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  ns. 
Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  ftar^  i^ 

lov'd  ,  " 

Than  is  your  Majesty.  There  *s  not,  I  tkisk. 

subject 
That  sits  m  heart-grief  and 

Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  „ 

Grey.  True ;  those  that  were  joor  fi^' 

enemies 
Have  steep'd  their  gaUs  in  honey,  and  do  ttn 

With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zmL         \ 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  esar^ 
thankfulness, 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merk 
According  to  the  weight  and  wortMniw       { 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  st^ebd  a0i 
toil. 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hopes 
To  do  your  Grace  incessant  servioea. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less.  Uncl«»af  £z«^ 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  rail'd  against  our  person.    We  cr- 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  ou« 
And  on  his  more  advice  we  pardon  hun. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  bnt  too  moehtecn^ 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereigii,  l^st  rxuBp^: 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  sucJia  hm 

K.  Hen.  O,  let  us  yet  W  mereif  iiL 

Cam.  So  may  your  Highness,  and  yet  ps^ 
too. 

Greu.  Sir, 
You  show  great  mercy  if  you  gi've  him  lift 
After  the  taste  of  much  eorrectkm. 
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K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  mneh  love  and  eare 

of  me 
ive  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch  I 
F  little  faults,  proceedine  on  cDstemper, 
hall  not  be  winkM  at,  now  shall  we  stretch 

onr  eye  u 

rhen  capital  crimes,  chewM,  swallowM  and 

digested, 
ippear  before  ns?    We'll  yet  enlarge  that 

man, 
lioiigh  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their 

dear  care 
nd  tender  preservation  of  onr  person, 
Tonld  have  him  punish'd.  And  now  to  our 

French  causes.  w 

rho  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 
Cam.  I  one,  my  lord, 
our  Hifi^ess  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 
Scroop,  So  did  yon  me,  my  liege. 
Orty.  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign.  m 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Kicbard  Earl  of  Cambridge, 

there  is  yours ; 
bere  yoprs.  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and,  sir 

knight, 
rty  of  Northumberland,  this  some  is  yours, 
wid  them,  and  know  I  know  your  worthiness. 
f  Lord  01  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
e  will  aboard  to-night.  —  Why,  how  now, 

gentlemen  I  n 

bat  see  yon  in  those  papers  that  you  lose 
much  complexion  r  —  Look  ye,  how  they 

change! 
itu  eheeks  are  paper.  —  Why,  what  read  you 

there, 
:at  have  so  oowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
t  of  appearance  ? 

?aOT.  I  do  confess  my  fault,     n 

d  do  submit  me  to  your  Highness'  mercy. 

^2^    I  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

r.  Hen,  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but 

late, 
your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  killed,  w 
a  moat  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy, 

*  TOUT  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
ao^  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. 

you.  my  princes  and  my  noble  peers. 
Me   RngliRh  monsters  I  My  Lord  of  Cam- 
briairehere,  m 

K  know  now  apt  onr  love  was  to  accord 
famish  him  with  all  i^[»pertinents 
tmgbig  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Jl,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir'd 
I  sw<nii  unto  tne  practices  of  France  m 

kiU  OB  here  in  Hampton ;  to  the  which 

•  knii^ht,  no  leas  for  bounty  bound  to  us 

in    Cambridge    is,   hath   likewise    sworn. 

Bttt,  O 
at  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop  ?  thou 

oniel, 
catafiil«  savage,  and  inhuman  creature !     m 
o  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
t  knew'st  the  verv  bottom  of  my  soul, 
t  almost  miffhtst  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
ildst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy 

uae,  — 
'  it  be  possible  that  foreign  hire  "» 


Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  fineer  ?  ^T  is  so  strange, 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together,         im 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause 
That  admiration  cud  not  whoop  at  them ; 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder ;   uo 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously 
Hath  got  me  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ; 
And  other  devils  that  suggest  bjr  treasons 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  ns 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being 

fetch'd 
From  glist'ring  semblances  of  piety. 
But  he  that  temper'd  thee  bade  thee  stand  up. 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  ao 

treason. 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor.  »« 
If  that  same  demon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world, 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back. 
And  tell  the  legions,  **  I  can  never  win 
A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's."  m 

O.  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
Tne  sweetness  of  afi&ance  I  Show  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.   Seem   they  grave  and 

learned? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.   Come  they  of  noble  fam- 

Uy? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.  Seem  they  religious  ?     wo 
Why,  so  didst  thou.  Or  are  they  spare  in  diet. 
Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Gku*nish'd  ana  deck'd  in  modest  complement. 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear,     us 
And  but  in  purged  judgement  trusting  nei- 
ther? 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
To  mark  the  f ull-frau^t  man  and  best  indued 
With  some  suspicion.  1  will  weep  for  thee  ;  im 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man.  Their  faults  are  open. 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law  ; 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices ! 

Exe,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge.  im 

I  arrest  thee  of  hig^  treason,  by  the  name  of 
[Henry]  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  nitme  of 
Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland,    iso 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  dis- 
cover'd, 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death, 
Which  I  beseech  your  Highness  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not 
seduce,  us 

Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended. 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention. 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice, 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me.  im 
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Grey,,  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  re- 
joice 
At  the  disooverv  of  most  dangerous  treason 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  jot  o*er  mjrself , 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise. 
My   fault,  but   not   my    body,  pardon,    soy- 
ereign.  i« 

K.  Hen.  Ood  quit  you  in  his  mercy !  Hear 
your  sentence. 
You  have  conspired  against  our  royal  person,  ^ 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  ana  from  nis 

coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to 
slaughter,  no 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person  seek  we  no  revenge  ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender,  \n 
Whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.  Get  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death, 
The  taste  whereof  Qod.  of  his  mercy  give 
Ton   patience   to   endure,    and   true   repent- 
ance IN 
Of  all  your  dear  offences  1   Bear  them  hence. 
[Exeunt  [Cambridge^  Scroop,  and 
Grey^  guarded]. 
Now,  lords,  for  France  :  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us^  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war, 
Since    God    so   graciously  hath    brought   to 
light  us 
This  dangerous  treason  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings.  We  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then  forth,  dear  countrymen  I  Let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God,                im 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea  I  The  signs  of  war  advance ! 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France  I 

[Flourish. 

[Scene  m.  London,  B^ore  a  tavern.] 

Enter  Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph,  Boy,  and 
Hostess. 

Host.  Prithee  honey,  sweet  husband,  let  me 
brin^r  thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.  No  ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. 
Bardolph,  oe  blithe  ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting 

veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up  ;  for  Falstaff  he  is 
dead,  < 

And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresom- 
e*er  he  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell  1 

Host.  Nay,  sure,  he 's  not  in  hell.  He 's  in 
Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Ar-  [to 
thnr's  bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end  and  went 
away  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child.  'A 
parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even 
at  the  tunung  o'  the  tide:  for  after  I  saw 
him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with 
flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  [10 
knew  tnere  wajs  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose  was 


as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  wim 
fields.  How  now,  Sir  John!"  qnou  1; 
**  what,  man  I  be  o'  good  che«r."  So 'a  criid 
out,  ''  God,  God,  God  I  "  thre«  or  fov  tuw 
Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a  should  not  * 
think  of  God ;  I  hop'd  there  was  no  nee^ti 
trouble  himself  with  any  sudi  thonghtByet  S 
'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  f«ct.  I  at 
my  hand  into  the  bed  and  felt  them,  and  tfe 
were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to  lus '« 
knees,  [and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  sMt; 
and  so  upward  and  upward,  and  idl  was  v  tM 
as  any  stone. 

Nym.  They  said  he  cried  out  of 

Host.  Av,  that-  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Host.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.^  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said  thay  v«t 
devils  incarnate. 

Host.  'A  could  never  abide  eamatioB :  'm 
a  colour  he  never  lik'd.  • 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  hate  \m 
about  women. 

Host,  'A  did  in  some  sort,  ind««d,buir 
women  ;  but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talk  ^ 
of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  *a  asv  » 
stick  upon  Bardolph's  nose,  and  *a  said  **  - 
black  soul  burning  in  hell-nre  ? 

Bard,  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  natstaiftJ 
that  fire.  That 's  all  the  ndies  I  got  ia  hisw 
vice. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  ?  The  King  wSl  fa 
gone  from  Southampton. 

Pist,  Come,  let 's  away.   My  lofve,  fi^  m 
thy  lips.  I 

Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  movaU«t.        ] 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is  **  Piteh  aad  ffj- 
Trust  none ; 
For  oaths  are  straws,  men*s  faiths  a»  «^ 

cakes. 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  dnek ; 
Therefore,  Caveto  be  thy  oonnseUor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals,   x  oke-f  eilows  in  a 
Let  us  to  France ;  like  horae-leeehea,  ay  W 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  cock!  ^ 

Boy,  And  that's  but  nnwholeaoma  foot  *H 
say.  < 

I^ist.  Touch  her  soft  mon^,  asd.  masA 

Bard,  Farewell,  hostess.  [Kiati»S^ 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss ;  that  is  the  hiUH«< 
it ;  but,  adieu. 

Fist,  Let  housewifery  appear.  Kvepd^ 
thee  command.  I 

Host.  Farewell:  adieu.  [£im 

[SoEKB  IV.  France,  The  King^s  palm:*. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Frekch  Kxssck^th  P* 
PHiN,  the  DuKBs  or  Bebri  Q»d  B^anm 
[the  Constable,  and  athers\, 

Fr.King,  Thus  comes  tha  £kigtiA  witk  H 
power  upon  us, 

And  more  than  carefully  it  1 

To  answer  royally  in  our  def eneea. 
Therefore  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and  of  Brcutf^ 
Of  Brabant  and  of  Orleans,  ahaU  Oftke  Icra 
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Ud  yon,  Prince  Dauphiiif  with  all  swift  di»- 

pBt€hf 

!'o  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
Vith  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defen- 
dant; 
'W  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
U  waters  to  the  snckingr  of  a  gulf.  10 

t  fits  ns  then  to  be  as  provident 
Ls  fears  may  teach  us  out  of  late  examples 
«ft  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
fpon  oar  fields. 

pau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

t  is  most  meet  we  arm  ns 'gainst  the  foe:       u 
or  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingaom^ 
lough  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  m 

question, 
ni  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
boold  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected, 
J  were  a  war  in  e3^>ectation.  m 

Wofore,  I  say,  \  is  meet  we  all  go  forth 
u  f iew  the  sicK  and  feeble  parts  of  France, 
jkd  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
b,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  Eng- 
land 
fere  bnsied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance  ;    « 
or,  ray  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  kingM, 
«r  iceptre  so  fantastically  borne 

La  Tarn,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 
U  fear  attends  her  not. 
CoTi.  O  peace,  Prince  Dauphin  I 

on  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king.         m 
aettion  your  Gbace  the  late  ambaasaoors 
^itb  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy, 
irw  well  sui>plied  with  noble  counsellors, 
ow  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
ow  terrible  in  constant  resolution,  u 

od  you  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
•r«  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  orutus, 
tvering  discretion  with  a  ooat  of  folly, 
I  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
^t  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate,    m 
Dau,  Well,  *t  is  not  so,  my  Lord  High  Con- 
stable; 
It  thou^^  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter, 
eases  m  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh 
ke  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 
the  proportions  of  defence  are  fiU^d  ;  m 

lueh,  of  a  weak  and  nig^^ardly  proieotion,^ 
r,  spoil  nis  coat  with  scantl 


i  scantmg 


>th,  like  a  miser, 

Httle  cloth. 

PV.  King,        Think  we  King  Harry  strong ; 

id,  Princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet 

him. 
e  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fleshM  upon 

us;  so 

id  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain 
at  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths, 
itness  our  too  much  memorable  shame 
k«n  Creesy  battle  fatallv  was  struck, 
d  all  our  princes  captiv'd  by  the  hand         » 
that  black  name,  Edward,  Black  Prince  of 

Wales; 
liles  that  his  mountain  sire,  on  mountain 

standincf, 
in  the  air^  crowuM  with  the  golden  sun, 
r  his  beroical  seed,  and  smird  to  see  him, 
ngle  the  work  of  nature  and  deface  «> 


The  patterns  that  by  God  and  byFrench  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.  This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messbmobb. 

MeMS.  Ambassadors   from   Harry   King   of 
England  m 

Do  crave  admittance  to  your  Majesty. 
Fr,  King.  We  'U  give  them  present  audience. 
Go,  and  bring  them. 

[Exeunt    Messenger    and    certain 
Lords.] 
Yon  see  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 
Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursmt ;  for  cow- 
ard dogs  ^ 
Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem 
to  threaten  to 

Runs  far  before  them.  Good  ray  sovereign. 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head. 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Enter  ExBTKR. 

Fr,  King.        From  our  brother  of  England  ? 
Exe.  From  him;  and  thus  he  greets  your 
Majesty :  » 

He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lav  apart 
The  borrowed  glories  that  b;r  gift  of  heaven, 
By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  longs  m 

To  him  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times 
Unto  the    crown  of   France.  That  you  may 

know 
*T  is  no  sinister  nor  no  awkward  claim  w 

Pick*d  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanished 

days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rakM, 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree ;  »o 

And  wnen  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  most  famM  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  Third^  he  bids  ^ou  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  mdirectly  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger,      m 
Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 
Exe,  Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the 
crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 
Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  he  is  coming, 
In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove,    100 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ; 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  ^<>or  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws ;  and  on  your  heaa         10s 
Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pinmg  maidens' 

groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swallowed  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  mes- 
sage ;  "0 
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Unless  the  Dauphin  he  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  hring  neetin^  too. 
Fr.  Kinq,  For  us,  we  wul  consider  of  this 

fnrtner. 
To-morrow  shall  you  hear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him.   What  to  him  from  JSng- 

land  ?  ii« 

Exe,  Scorn    and   defiance.    Slight   regard, 

contempt. 
And  anything  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king :  an  if  your  father^s  High- 
ness IM 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  Majesty, 
He  *11  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 
That  caTes  and  womby  yaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your   trespass   and    return   your 

mock  vu 

In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance. 

Dau,  Say,  if  Vnjr  father  render  fair  return, 
It  is  against  mr  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England.  To  that  end, 
As  matching  to  his  ^^outh  and  yanitv,  i» 

I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 
Exe»  He  '11  make  your  Paris  Lourre  shake 

for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress-court  of  mighty  Europe ; 
And,  be  assured,  you  'U  find  a  difference. 
As  we  his  subjects  have  in  wonder  founa,      lu 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days 
And  these  he  masters  now.  Now  he  weighs 

time 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain.  That  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  u.  he  stay  in  France. 
Fr.  King,  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our 

mind  at  fidl.  [Flourish,  i4o 

Exe.  Dispatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that 

our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 
Fr,  King,  You  shall  be  soon  dispatched  with 

fair  conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  i«« 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT   [III] 

Lprolooue] 

Flourish,  Enter  Chorus. 

[Chor,"]  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift 
scene  flies 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 
Than  that  of  thought.  Suppose  that  you  have 

seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  [Hampton]  pier 
Embark  his  royalty,  and  his  brave  fleet  • 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phcebus  fan- 
ning. 
Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  whien  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confuaM  ;  behold  the  threaden  sails. 


Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind,  s 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  funw  J 

sea,   ' 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.  O,  do  bat  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage  and  b^ioU 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  oillows  danons;     ^ 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  mi^estical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.  FoIW,  fel- 
low 1 
G^nple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  la^. 
And  leave  your  England,  «a  dead  mid&q^te 

still. 
Guarded  with  grand«ires,  babies,  and  oU  vo- 
men,  • 

Either  past  or  not  arrivM  to  pith  and  j>ai§niia 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  ennch^d 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  foUov 
These  cull  a   and   ohoioe-drawn   carslicn  n 

France? 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  thereb  Mt 

Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  earriscett 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  HaiiUiff- 
Suppose    the   ambassador    from   the  Frvi 

comes  back. 
Tells  Harry  that  the  King  doth  offer  bim 
Katharine   his   daughter,  and    with  bef.  ^ 

dowry,  • 

Some  pettv  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  ukes  not ;  and  the  nimble  ganoer 
With  linstock  now  the  deviUsh  cannon  t«oeb«. 

JAlarum^  and  chamberts*4- 
I  before  them.  Still  be  w 
And    eke   out    our    performanoe    with  \^\ 
mind.  [Eril  A 

[Scene  I.  France.  Btfore]  Harjtm 

Alarum,  Enter  Kino  Henbt.  Exsns.Ba|- 
FOKD,  Gloucester,  [and Soldiera,  wiJk.i::^-' 
ing-ladders, 

K,  Hen,   Once  more  unto  the  breach,  diu 

friends,  once  more, 
Or  dose  the  wall  up  with  our  T^"g^ish  d«ad. 
In  peace  there  ^s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ean, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  un  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hara-favonr^d  np. 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect  \ 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  hesd 
Like  the   brass   cannon;   let  the  bzvw  o'l^ 

whelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  does  a  galled  rock 
Overhang  and  jutt}[  his  confounded  baft^ 
SwiU'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  oo«Cfi. 
Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  viA 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  m 
To  his  fuU  height.  On,  on,  you  noblest  u 

lish. 
Whose  blood  is  f et  from  fathers  of  war-pro^ 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  f oaif^ 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  u^ 

raent.  | 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers;  now  attest 
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That  thoie  whom  you  callM  fathers  did  beget 

you. 
Be  oopj  now  to  men  of  g^rosser  blood, 
Knd  teach  them  how  to  war.  And  yon,  g^ood 

yeomen,  ^  «» 

IHioBe  limbfl  were  made  in  England,  show  ns 

here 
rhe  mettle  of  yomr  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
rhat  Ton  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I 

doubt  not ; 
^or  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
rhat  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  Yonr  eves.  ^        m 
s«e  }[oo  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
itraiaing  upon  the  start.  The  ^[ame  *s  afoot ! 
^oUow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 
'ry,  ''God  for  Harry  I   England   and   Saint 

George ! '' 

[Exeunt.]  Alarum^  and  chambert  go 


[ScENB  IL   The  same.] 

Enter  Ntm,  Babdolph,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard,  On,  on,  on,  on,  on  I  To  the  breach,  to 
tit*  breach  1 

yym*  Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay.  The  knocks 
re  Coo  hot ;  ancLfor  nune  own  put,  I  haye  not 
ease  of  Uvea.  The  humour  ot  it  is  too  hot ; 
lat  is  the  very  plain-son^  of  it.  « 

Pist.  The   plain-song  is  most  just,  for  hu- 
mours do  abound. 

Knocks  go  and  come ;  God's  vassals  drop  and 
die; 

And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field,  lo 

Doth  win  immortal  fame.*' 

Bey.  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  Lon- 
(0 !  I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale 
d  safety. 
Pist,  And  I.  « 

*'  If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  piirpoee  should  not  fail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hie.^' 

Boy.  **  Aa  duly,  but  not  as  truly. 

As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough."    so 

Enter  Flusllbn. 

Flu,  Up  to  the  breach,  you  dogs  t  A  vaunt, 
B  callions  I         ^  [Driving  them  forward.] 

Fist.  Be  merciful,  great  Duke,  to  men  of 

mould. 
late  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage, 
tate  thy  ra^e,  great  Duke  1  m 

od  bawoook,  bate    thy  rage;    use   lenity, 

sweet  chuck  I 
iTym.   These  be  good  humours !  Your  honour 
IS  bad  humours.  [Exeunt  [all  but  Boy]. 

Toy.  Aa  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed 
•e  three  swauiers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all 
^ ;  but  all  thev  three,  though  they  [ao 
did  serve  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me  ;  for 
eed  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to  a 
n.  For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-liver'd  and 
-fac^d  ;  bv  the  means  whereof  *a  faces  it 
,  bnt  fights  not.  For  Pbtol,  he  hath  a  [as 


killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the  means 
whereof  ^a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.  For  Nym,  he  hatn  heard  that  men  of 
few  words  are  the  best  men ;  and  therefore  he 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be 
thought  a  coward.  But  his  few  bad  words  l*o 
are  matched  with  as  few  e:ood  deeds ;  for  a 
never  broke  any  man's  heaa  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was  drunk. 
They  will  steal  anything,  and  call  it  purchase. 
Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve  [«• 
leasrues,  and  sold  it  for  three  half-pence.  Nym 
and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching, 
and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shoveL  I  knew 
by  thatpiece  of  service  the  men  would  carry 
coals.  Tney  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  [m 
men's  pockets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handker^ 
chers;  which  makes  much  against  my  man- 
hood, if  I  should  take  from  another's  pocket 
to  put  into  mine  ;  for  it  is  plain  pooketmg  up 
of  wrongs.  I  must  leave  them,  ana  seek  some  [m 
better  service.  Their  villainy  goes  against  my 
weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Goweb  [and  Fluellbn], 

Gow,  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  pre- 
sently to  the  mines.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
would  speak  with  you.  m 

Flu.  To  the  mines!  TeU  you  the  Duke,  it  is 
not  so  good  to  come  to  the  mines ;  for,  look 
youj  the  mines  is  not  according  to  the  dis- 
ciphnes  of  the  war.  The  concavities  of  it  is  not 
sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  the  athversary,  you 
may  discuss  unto  the  Duke,  look  yon,  is  digt 
hinoself  four  jard  under  the  countermines.  By 
Cheshu,  I  think  'a  will  flow  up  all,  if  there  is 
not  better  directions.  es 

Gow.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the 
order  of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed 
by  an  Irishman,  a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i' 
faith. 

Flu.  It  is  Captain  Maomorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow,  I  think  it  be.  n 

Flu.  Bj  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  world. 
I  will  verify  as  much  in  his  beard.  He  has  no 
more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the 
wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman  disciplines,  than 
is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorbis  and  Captain  Jamt. 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain, 

Captain  Jamy  with  him.  m 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous 

Sentleman,  that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  ezpe- 
ition  and  knowledge  in  the  aunchient  wars. 


in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the 
Romans.  •' 

Jamy.  I  say  gud-day.  Captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  good  Captain 
James. 

Gow.  How  now,  Captain  Macmorris!  have 
you  quit  the  mines?  Have  the  pioners given 
o'er?  w 
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Mac.  By  Chriah,  la !  'tish  ill  done.  The 
work  ish  grive  over,  the  trompet  sound  the  re- 
treat. By  mv  hand  I  swear^  and  my  father's 
sonl.  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  griye  oyer.  I 
would  hare  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save 
me,  la  I  in  an  hour.  O,  'tish  Ul  done,  'tish  ill 
done  ;  by  my  hand,  ^tish  ill  done  I  w 

^11.  Captain  Maomorris,  I  beseech  you  now, 
will  you  Youtsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  dispu- 
tations with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  con- 
cerning the  disciplines  of  the  war,  the  Roman 
wars,  m  the  wa^  of  argument,  look  you,  and 
friendly  commnmcation ;  partly  to  satisfy  my 
opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction}  [»» 
look  you,  of  my  mind,  as  touching  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  discipline;  that  is  the 
point. 

J  amy.  It  sail  be  rery  gudj  gud  feith,  gud 
captains  bath :  and  I  sail  ^uit  you  with  end 
leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion;  that  sail  I, 
marry.  ui 

Mac,  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish 
save  me.  The  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and 
the  wars,  and  the  King,  and  the  Dukes.  It  is 
no  time  to  discourse.  The  town  is  beseech'd, 
and  the  trumpet  call  us  to  the  breach,  and  [lu 
we  talk,  and,  be  Chrish,  do  nothing.  'Tis 
shame  for  us  all.  So  God  sa*  me,  't  is  sname  to 
stand  still;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand;  and 
there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be 
done  ;  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa' 
me,  la  I  vn 

Jamy,  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eves  of  mine 
take  themselves  to  fdomber,  I  '11  ae  gud  ser- 
vice, or  I  '11  lig  i'  the  grund  for  it ;  ay.  or  go 
to  death ;  and  I  'U  pay  't  as  valourously  as  I 
may.  that  sail  I  suerV  do,  that  is  the  breff  and 
the  long.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some 
question  'tween  you  tway.  i»« 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you. 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  ot 
your  nation  —  i« 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  I  What  ish  my  nation  ? 
Ish  a  villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and 
a  rascal  ?  What  ish  my  nation  ?  Who  talks  of 
mynation  ?  «• 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  other- 
wise than  is  meant.  Captain  Macmorris,  perad- 
venture  I  shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with 
that  lability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use 
me,  look  you,  bein^  as  good  a  man  as  yourself, 
botn  in  the  disciplmes  of  war,  and  in  the  deri- 
vation of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particu- 
larities. »« 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as 
myself.  So  Chrish  save  me,  I  wul  cut  off  your 
head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake 
each  other. 

Jamy.  Ah  I  that 's  a  foul  fault. 

[A  parley  [sounded]. 

Oow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley.  i4» 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  I  know  the  dis- 
ciplines of  war ;  and  there  is  an  end.  im 

[Exeunt. 


[ScBKB  IIL   TUtame.]  B^art  tki  gou^. 

[The  GovEBNOB  and  some  Citizens  on  tA«  im^. 
the  English  forces  helow.\  Enter  Kuiti  Hiut 
and  his  train. 

K.  Hen,  How  yet  resolves  the  goremi 

the  town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit ; 
Therefore  to  our  nest  mercy  give  youxvelr^. 
Or  like  to  men  proud  of  deetruction 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for.  as  I  am  a  loldtfr, 
A  name  that  in  my  thougnts  becomes  hm  be^ 
If  I  begin  the  battery  onee  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half -achieved  Hsifleo 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lies  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  sp, 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  iud  ^ 

heart. 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With   conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowisf  lu 

grass 
Your  fresh  fair  virgins  and  your  flov*ria$» 

fants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  War, 
Array'd  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fi«^ 
Do  with  his  smiroh'd  complexion  all  fell  fa^ 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 
What  is 't  to  me,  when  yon  youzMha  ^ 

cause. 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand       * 
Of  not  and  forcing  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedos* 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fieroe  <«»^* 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain 

Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spofl 

As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan 

To  come  ashore.  Therefore,  yon  mes^Btf' 

fleur. 
Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  V^. 
Whiles  yet  mv  soldiers  are  in  my  ccnasaM. 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  tempemto  wa^  * 

grace  • 

O'erblows  the  fQthy  and  contanous  doo^ 
Of  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment  look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  loal  kp< 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  ahrill-shriekiiiff  di^ 

ters;  " 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 
And  their  most  reverend  beads  dsik'd  to  ^ 

walls; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  npon  fiikes. 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  hov^  *^* 

fus'd 
Do  break   the   clouds,  as  did   the  «tw  * 

Jewry  * 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slau^temMS- 
What  say  you  ?  Will  you  yield,  and  thii  «w* 
Or,  guilty  m  defence^  oe  thus  destroy M" 

(xov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  dsy  aa  •» 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succours  we  eativvi^ 
Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  Tst  not  nsdr  * 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.  Th«refoi«*  n^ 

King, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  ■*"• 
Enter  our  crates ;  dispose  of  us  and  ooxs; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible.  ^ 
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K.  Hen.  Open  yonr  gates.  Come,  unole  Exe- 
ter, 
k)  von  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain, 
Ind  fortify  it  stronglv  *gainat  the  French. 
Jse  mercy  to  them  all.  For  us,  dear  unole, 
Tie  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing  u 
fpoo  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Ciilais. 
*o-iiight  in  Harflenr  will  we  he  your  gaest ; 
Vmorrow  for  Uie  march  are  we  addrest. 

[Flourish,  [The  King  and  his  trmn] 
enter  the  town, 

(ScBXE  IV.   The  French  King's  palace,] 

•nter  KATHABDns  and  {Alice]  an  old  GenUe- 
,woman, 

Kath,  Alice,  tn  as  ^t^  en  Angleterre,  et  tn 

tries  hien  le  langage. 

Mice,  Un  pen,  niadame. 

Kath.  Je  te  mie,  m'enseignez;  il  fant  qne 

i^prenne  k  parler.  Conmient  appelez-Tous  la 

am  en  Anglois  ?  « 

Mice,  La  main  ?  Elle  est  appel^  de  hand. 

Kath.  Dehand.  Etlesdoigto? 

Mice,  Les  doi^  ?  Ma  f  oi,  y  onhlie  lee  doigts ; 

a»  je  me  sonviendrai.  Les  doip^ts  ?  Je  pense 

t^Ufl  flont  appel^  de  fingres ;  om,  de  fingres.  n 

Kath,  La  main,  de  hand  ;  les  doigts,  de  fin^ 

ei.  Je  pense  queiesnis  le  hon  holier;  j*ai 

gn^  denz  mots  <r Anglois   vftement.    Com- 

ent  appelea-vons  les  ongles  ?  u 

Alice.  Les  ongles  ?^Nous les  anpelons de  nails. 

Kath,   De  nails.  Econtez;   oites-moi^  si  je 

rle  hien :  de  hand«  de  fingres,  et  de  nails. 

Alice,   G*e8t  hien  dit,  madame ;  il  est  fort 

D  Anglois.  M 

Kaih.  Dttes-moi  TAnglois  ponr  le  hras. 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath,  Etleconde? 

AHce.  D'elhow.  •» 

Kath.  D'  elhow.   Je  m'en  fais  la  r^p^tition 

tons  les  mots  qne  vons  m^avez  appns  dte  k 

feent. 

^ice,  H  est  trop  difficile,  madame,  comme 

pense. 

Kath,  EzoQsez^moi,  Alice ;  4ooateK :  D'  hand, 

fingres,  de  nails,  d'  arma,  de  hilhow.  n 

iJice,   U'  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dien,  je  m*en  onhlie  1  D' 

ow.  Comment  appeles-y ous  le  col  ? 

4/tVe.   De  nick,  madame.  « 

^ath.  Denick.  Etlementon? 

ilice.   De  chin. 

STorA.   De  sin.  Le  col,  de  nick ;  le  menton, 

«in.  39 

ilice,  Oui.  Sauf  votre  honnenr,  en  v^t^, 

IS  prononcex  les  mots  aussi  droit  que  les 

ififi  d' Angleterre. 

ToM,  Je  ne  doute  point  d'apprendre,  par  la 

«ede  Dien,  et  en  pen  de  temps.  «« 

Uice,  N'arez  vous  pas  d4]k  ouhli^  oe  que  je 

H  ai  enseign^  ? 

Utth.   Non,  je  reciterai  k  vous  promptement : 

land,  de  fin^pres,  de  mails,  — 

Uire.   De  nails,  madame. 

iath.    De  nails,  de  arm,  de  ilbow.  m 

Uict,  Sauf  Yotre  honneur,  de  elhow. 


Kath,  Ainsi  dis-je ;  d*  elhow^  de  nick,  et  de 
sin.  Comment  appeles-vous  le  pied  et  la  irohe  ? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame ;  et  de  conn.  m 

Kath,  De  foot  et  de  coun  I  O  Seigneur  Dien  1 
ce  Bont  mots  de  son  mauvais,  corruptihle,  gros, 
et  impudique,  et  non  pour  les  dames  dlion- 
neur  a'user.  Je  ne  youorais  prononcer  ces  mots 
derant  les  seigneurs  de  France  pour  tout  le 
monde.  Foh  I  le  foot  et  le  coun !  Keanmoins,  je 
r^iterai  une  autre  f ois  ma  le^on  ensemhle :  d' 
hand,  de  fingres.  de  nails,  d'  arm,  d'  elhow,  de 
nick,  de  sin,  de  toot,  de  coun.  u 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame  I 

Kath.  C'estassez  pour  une  fois:  allons-nous 
k  diner.  [Exeunt, 

[SoBVB  V.   The  same,] 

Enter  the  KiSQ  of  Fbancb,  the  Dauphin,  [the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,]  the  Constable  of 
France,  and  others, 

Fr,  King.  T  is  certain  he  hath  passed  the 
riyer  Somme. 

Con,  An  if  he  he  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  liye  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all 
And  giye  our  yineyards  to  a  harbarons  people. 

Dau.  O  Dieu  vivant !  shall  a  few  sprays  01  us, 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury,  « 

Our  scions  put  in  wild  and  sayage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
ioid  oyerlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour,  Normans,  hut  hastard  Normans,  Nor- 
man bastards  I  10 
Mcrt  de  ma  vie  !  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  hut  I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con,  Dieu  de  hatailles  !  where  haye  they  this 
mettle  ?  is 

Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull. 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns?  Can  sodden 

water, 
A  drench  for  sur-reinM  jades,  their  barley- 
broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  yaliant  heat  ?  20 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?  0,  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  nang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty 

people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  jrouth  in  our  rich  fields  I 
Poor  we  may  call  them  in  their  natiye  lords,  m 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say 
Our  mettle  is  bred  otit,  and  they  wiU  giye 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  Engush  youth         m 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing- 
schools, 
And  teach  layoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lof  ^  runaways.  " 

Fr.  King.   Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald? 
Speed  him  hence. 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. 
Up,  princes  I  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edged 
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More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field  I 
Charles  Delabreth,  High  Constable  of  France ;  «o 
You  Dukee  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berri, 
Alengon,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jacques  Chatillon,  RamburcM^  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr^^  Roussi,  and  Fauoo>nbeig, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouoiqualt,  and  Charoloia ;  m 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 

knights. 
For  your  great  seats  now  quit  you  of  great 

shames. 
Bar  Harnr  England,  that  sweeps  through  our 

With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur. 
Hush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow      m 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  hb  rheum  upon. 
Go  down  upon  hmi,  you  have  TOwer  enough, 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Koueu 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  ani  I  his  numbers  are  so  few,   ^  00 

His  soldiers  sick  and  famished  in  their  march ; 
For  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He  ^U  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear 
And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransom.        so 

Ft,  King,  Therefore,  Lord  Constable,  haste 
on  Montjoy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 

Dau,  Not  so,  1  do  beseech  your  Maiesty.     w 

Fr,  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain 
with  us. 
Now  forth.  Lord  Constable  and  princes  all, 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England^s  fall. 

[Exeunt, 

[Scene  VI.    The  English  camp  in  Picardy.] 
Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen  \meeting']. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen  I  come  you 
from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu,  T  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent 
services  committea  at  the  bridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  safe  ?  s 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous 
as  Agamemnon;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and 
honour  with  m^  soul,  and  m^  heart,  and  my 
duty,  and  my  hve,  and  my  bving,  and  my  ut- 
termost power.  He  is  not — Grcd  be  praised 
and  blessed  I  —  any  hurt  in  the  world ;  out  [10 
keeps  the  bridge  most  valiantlv^  with  excellent 
discipline.  There  if  an  aunchient  lieutenant 
there  at  the  prid(^,  I  think  in  my  very  con- 
science he  is  as  vabant  a  man  as  Mark  Antonv ; 
and  he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world,  (u 
but  I  did  see  him  do  as  gaUant  service. 

Gow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called  Aunchient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not.  m 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man. 

Pist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  fa- 
vours. 
The  Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 


Flu,  Ay,  I  praise  God ;  and  I  havs  meiixfi 
some  love  at  his  hands.  v 

Piat,  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  toaai  ^ 
heart. 
And  of  buxom  valour,  hath,  b^  cruel  fit», 
And  giddv  Fortune's  furious  fiokU  wkeel, 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restleiB  stow— 

Flu,  By  your  patience,  Annchieat  Ffabl 
Fortune  is  pjaintea  blind,  with  a  mniB«r  dac* 
his  eyes,  to  si^nifv  to  you  that  Fortune  ii  Ui^ , 
and  she  is  pamtea  also  with  a  wheel  to  mh 
to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of  it,  that  m  » 
tuminjg:,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  aad  1 
variation ;  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fix«d  ipns 
a  spherical  stone,  which  itiDs,  and  rolk  w 
rolls.  In  good  truth,  the  poet  makes  a  a^tf 
excellent  description  of  it.  Fortune  is  as  tao^ 
lent  moral.  * 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph^s  foe,  and  fron 
on  him; 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  pax,  and  hanged  noit  > 

be,— 
A  damned  death  I 

Let  gallows  gape  for  do^ ;  let  manso free 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  solMsate.     *■ 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  d«t^ 
For  pax  of  little  price. 
Therefore,  go  speak ;  the  Duke  will  hm  i*^ 

voice ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph^s  vital  thread  W  c«t 
With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reprutck  ' 
Speak,  cai>tain,  for  his  life,  and  I  viS  1^ 
requite. 

Flu,  Aunchient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  n^^ 
stand  your  meaning. 

Pist,  W^hy  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  aunchient,  it  is  aoi  a  tkuc 
to  rejoice  at ;  tor  if,  look  you,  he  wrt  ^ 
brother,  I  would  desire  the  l>uke  to  i»«  v 

food  pleasure,  and  put  him  to  exeoutios ;  ^ 
iscipline  ought  to  be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be  damnM  I  and  Jigo  Hrd? 
friendship !  ' 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Pist.  The  fig  of  Spain.  \Et- 

Flu.  Very  good. 

Gow.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  conntsHtf  1^; 
cal.  I  remember  him  now ;  a  bawd,  a  eotpe** 

Flu.  1  'U  assure  you,  'a  uttered  as  pn" 
words  at  the  pridge  as  you  shall  see  ia  ■  "^ 
mer's  day.  But  it  is  very  well ;  what  W  M 
spoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant  yon,  «w 
time  is  serve.  1 

Gow.  Why,  't is  a  gull,  a  fool,  a rog^^M 
now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars.  tofftacvM 
self  at  his  return  into  London  unoer  the  '<'*') 
a  soldier.  And  such  fellows  are  veiitei iam 
great  commanders*  names ;  and  tA«y  wiflli^ 
you  by  rote  where  serricee  were  done ;  at  iw 
and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breaeh,  at  fv^  ■' 
a  convoy ;  who  came  off  bravely,  who  n^^ 
who  disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemy  afto^*' 
and  this  they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrw  ti  ^ 
which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuiied  oatfa*  * 
what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut  and  a  bar  j 
rid  suit  of  the  camp  will  do  among  ' 
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bottles  and  ale-washed  wits,  b  wonderfnl  to 
bethought  on.  Bat  you  must  learn  to  know 
raeh  sluiden  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may  be 
nartBlloQalr  mistook.  *» 

Flu.  I  tell  yon  what,  Captain  Gower ;  I  do 
^erctfire  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly 
nske  show  to  the  world  he  is.  If  I  find  a  hole 
«  hb  ooat,  I  will  tell  him  m^  mind.  [Drum 
ieard.]  Hark  yon,  the  King  is  coming,  and  I 
unst  speak  with  him  from  the  pridge.  n 

l>rum  and  colours.      Enter    Kino    Henbt, 
[Oloucester,]  and  his  poor  Soldiers. 

"kA  Ueas  your  Majesty ! 

K.  Hen,  How  now,  Fluellen  I  earnest  thou 
from  the  bridge  r 

Fiu,  Kj^  so  please  vour  Majesty.  The  Duke 
«f  Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  [m 
<ruige.^  The  French  is  gone  off,  look  you ;  and 
hen}  is  gallant  and  most  prave  passages. 
*Uny^  th'  athrersary  was  have  possession  of 
he  pndge:  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and  the 
Hike  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge.  I  can 
eOjour  Majesty,  the  Duke  is  a  prave  man.  m 

K.  Hen,  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

TU,  The  perdition  of  the  athversary  hath 
««n  very  great,  reasonable  ereat.  Marry,  for 
K7  part,  I  think  the  Duke  nath  lost  never  a 
uOf  but  one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  [los 
obbing  a  church,  one  Bardolph,  if  your  Maj- 
itT  km>w  the  man.  His  face  is  all  Dubukles. 
fiQ  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  o' fire ;  ana 
is  lips  blows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal 
f  fire,  sometimes  plue  and  sometimes  red  ;  but 
is  iHMe  is  executed,  and  his  fire  ^s  out.  lu 

K,  Hen,  We  would  have  all  such  offenders 
tent  off :  and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in 
ur  marcnes  throueh  the  country,  there  be 
»thtog  ooropellM  from  the  villages,  nothing 
ik|m  but  paid  for,  none  of  the  French  up- 
ni(ied  or  aoused  in  disdainful  language :  for 
Wn  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom, 
le  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner,    up 

Tucket,  JS^nfcr  MoNTJOT. 

Uont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K.  Hen,  Well  then  I  know  thee.  What  shall 

I  know  of  thee  ? 
Uont,  My  master's  mind. 
K.Ben.  Unfold  it.  m 

Ifortf.  Thus  savs  my  King:  Say  thou  to 
snr  of  England:  Though  we  seemM  dead, 
btud  but  sleep;  advantage  is  a  better  soldier 
an  rashness.  Tell  him  we  could  have  rebuk'd 
&  St  Harflenr,  but  that  we  thought  not  good 
bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe.  Now 
9  apeak  niK>n  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  im-  [lao 
mL  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his 
wknees,  and  admire  our  sufferance.  Bid  him 
«refore  consider  of  his  ransom  ;  which  must 
iqMrtion  the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  sub- 
7ta  we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we  have  U» 
rested;  which  in  weight  to  re-answer,  (us 
tUshnesB  would  bow  under.  For  our  Ifnses, 
•  «txoh«quer  is  too  poor  {  for  the  effusion  oi 
r  blood,  the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  faint 
imnber ;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  per- 


son, kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  and  [im 
worthless  satisfaction.  To  this  add  defiance: 
and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayea 
his  followers,  whose  ^  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounoM.  So  lar  my  King  and  master ;  so  much 
my  office.  i« 

K,  Hen,  What  is  thy  name?   I  know  thy 
quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K,  Hen,  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.  Turn 
thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  King  I  do  not  seek  him  now, 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais    uo 
Without  impeachment ;  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage. 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled, 
My  numbers  lessened,  and  those  few  I  have  us 
AJmost  no  better  than  so  many  French : 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee, 

herald, 
I  thought  ui>on  one  pair  of  Eufi'lish  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen.  Yet,  forgive  me, 
God.  !» 

That  I  do  Drag  thus  I  This  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me.  I  must  repent. 
Go  therefore,  tell  thy  master  here  I  am ; 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk, 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on,    im 
Though  France  himself  and  such  another  neigh- 
bour 
Stand  in  our  way.  There's  for  thy  labour, 

Montjoy. 
Gk),  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself. 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hind'red,  i« 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red 

Discolour ;  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it. 
So  tell  your  master.  its 

Mont,  I  shall  deliver  so.   Thanks  to  your 
Highness.  [Exit.] 

Glou,  1  hope  the]^  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 
K.  Hen,  We  are  in  Good's  hands,  brother,  not 
in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge;  it  now  draws  toward 

night. 
Beyond  the  river  we  '11  encamp  ourselves,      im 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  "VII.    The  French  camp,  near  Agin- 
court.] 

Enter  the  CJonstable  of  Fbance,  the  Lord 
Rambubes,  Orleans,  Dauphin,  with  others. 

Con,  Tut!  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the 
world.  Would  it  were  dav ! 

Orl,  You  have  an  excellent  armour ;  but  let 
my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe.  • 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  Lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  Lord 
High  Constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour  ? 
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OrL  Yon  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any 
prince  in  the  world.  lo 

jDau.  What  a  long  night  is  this !  I  will  not 
change  my  horse  with  anv  that  treads  bnt  on 
four  pasterns,  (^a,  ha!  be  bounds  from  the 
earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs ;  le  cheval 
volant,  the  Pegasus,  chez  les  narines  de  feu ! 
When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk ;  Ut 
he  trots  the  air;  the  earth  sings  when  he 
touches  it ;  the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more 
musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl,  He 's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg.     ^  so 

Dau,  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a 
beast  for  Perseus.  He  is  pure  air  and  fire ;  and 
the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  neyer 
api>ear  in  him,  but  only  in  patient  stillness 
wmle  his  rider  mounts  him.  He  is  indeed  a 
horse,  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts,  m 

Con,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute 
and  excellent  horse. 

Dau,  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys :  his  neigh 
is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  coun- 
tenance enforces  homage.  si 

OrL  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Na^,  the  man  hath  no  wit  that  cannot, 
from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb,  yary  deserved  praise  on  my  palirev.  It 
is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea ;  turn  tne  [w 
sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is 
argument  for  them  all.  'Tis  a  subject  for  a 
sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's 
sovereign  to  ride  on  ;  and  for  the  world,  famil- 
iar to  us  and  unknown,  to  lay  apart  their  [m 
particular  functions  and  wonder  at  him.  I  once 
writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise  and  began  thus: 
*'  Wonder  of  nature,"  — 

Orl,  I  have  heara  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's 
mistress.  m 

Dau,  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I 
composed  to  my  courser,  for  my  horse  is  my 
mistress. 

Orl,  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau,  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise 
and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mis- 
tress. «o 

Con,  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau,  So  perhaps  did  jrours. 

Con,  Mine  was  not  bridled.  « 

Dau,  O  then  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle ; 
and  you  rodci  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your 
French  hose  off,  and  in  yoxiv  strait  strossers. 

Con,  Yon  have  good  judgement  in  horseman- 
ship, w 

Dau,  Be  wam'd  by  me,  then ;  they  that  ride 
so  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had 
rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con,  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a 
jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  Constable,  my  mistress 
wears  his  own  hair.  m 

Con,  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if 
I  had  a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  *''  Le  chien  est  retoum<f  A  son  propre  vo- 
missement,  et  la  truie  lavie  au  bourbier.''^  Thou 
mak'st  use  of  anything.  to 

Con,  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mis- 


tress, or  any  such  proverb  so  little  kin  to  tk 
purpose. 

Mam,  My  Lord  Constable,  the  armoar  that  I 
saw  in  your  tent  to-night,  are  those  itsn  a 
suns  upon  it  ? 

Con,  Stars,  mv  lord. 

Dau,  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-OMnvir,  [ 
hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau,  That  may  be,  for  yon  bear  s  wa} 
superfluously,  ana  *t  were  more  honou  luv 
were  away.  ' 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  yoni  pn»r< 
who  would  trot  as  well,  were  some  U  v^ 
brags  dismounted. 

Dau,  Would  I  were  able  to  load  hisi  vn> 
his  desert  I  Will  it  never  be  day  ?  I  will  tw 
to-morrow  a  mile,  and  my  way  shsiU  be  jtni 
with  English  faces.  • 

Con,  I  will  not  say  so.  for  fear  I  tknld  W 
fac'd  out  of  my  way.  But  I  would  it  ww 
morning  j  for  I  would  fain  be  about  ib«  w»^ 
the  Enghsh.  • 

Ram,  WTio  will  go  to  hazard  with  »♦  f» 
twenty  ]^isoners  ? 

Con,  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hmti 
ere  you  have  them.  • 

Dau,  'T  is  midnight ;  I  'U  go  ana  niTvdf. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  momii^. 

Bam.  He  longs  to  eat  tne  Engli^. 

Con.    I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kilk. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  Wtt 
gallant  prince. 

Con.  iSwear  by  her  foot  that  she  nar  tr«l 
out  the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is  simply  the  most  actiTe  g«ii29U 
of  France.  « 

Con.  Doing  is  activity ;  and  he  will  oiC  ^ 
doing. 

On.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  hcMd  al- 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow.  H«  «i 
keep  that  good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  kaom  ka 
better  than  you. 

Orl,    What 'she? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  hinia«H;  td» 
said  he  car'd  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl,  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  vista  ■ 
him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  i» ;  iwvef  >r 
body  saw  it  but  his  lackey.^  *T  is  a  hooicU^  ^» 
our ;  and  when  it  appears,  it  will  bntew 

Orl.   **  111  will  never  said  well." 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  **T)t^  < 
flattery  in  frienaBhip.''  * 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  witii  '^61^^:^ 
devil  his  due." 

Con.  Well  placed.  There  staada  y^MD* irif^ 
for  the  devil:  have  at  the  verjr  eye  of  *ta 
proverb  with  ''  A  pox  of  the  devil.''  * 

Orl,  You  are  the  better  at  provWba,  bj  Wi 
much  *'  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot,'* 

Con,  You  have  shot  over. 

Orl.  'T  is  not  the  first  time  you  ww  of* 
shot. 
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Enter  a  Messemqeb. 

)im,  Mj  Lord  High  Constable^  the  Kngliwh 
within  nfteen  hunared  paces  of  your  tents. 
Tm.  Who  hath  measnrM  the  ground  ?       ur 
\lets.  The  Lord  Grandpr^. 
7on.  A  raHaut  and  most  expert  gentleman, 
mid  it  were  day  1  Alas,  poor  Harry  of  Eng^ 
d,  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do.  mi 
M.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  f  eUow  is 
ft  King  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat- 
in  M  followers  so  far  out  of  nis  knowledf^e  I 
Ion.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension, 
y  would  run  away.  »«• 

H  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had 
f  intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear 
h  heavy  head-pieces. 

Sam.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very 
mi  creatures.  Their  mastiffs  are  of  un- 
tduble  courage.  1*3 

M.  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the 
nth  of  a  Russian  bear  and  have  their  heads 
■h*d  like  rotten  apples !  You  may  as  well 
,  that  *s  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his 
skfaat  on  the  lip  of  a  lion.  iii7 

*o».  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sympathize 
h  the  mastiffs  in  robustious  and  rough  oom- 
OD,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives  ;  and 
B,  srive  them  g^eat  meals  of  beef  and  iron 
i  ste«l,  they  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight 
i  devils.  tw 

W.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out 

'OH.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow  they  have 
r  9tomachs  to  eat  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is 
time  to  arm.  Come,  shall  we  about  it  ?  i«7 
^/.  It  is  now  two  oVlock ;  but,  let  me  see, 

by  ten 
shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  [IV] 

[PBOLOOrE] 

[Enter  Chorus.] 

W.  Xow  entertain  coniecture  of  a  time 
«n  creejping  murmur  ana  the  poring  dark 
k  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
IS  camp  to  oarap  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night 
>hnjn  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,  b 

*  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
•eeret  whispers  of  each  other *8  watch  ; 
laiMwers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
^battle  sees  the  other's  umber'a  face ; 
d  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful 

neighs  10 

Ong  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the 

tents 
anoourerB,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
I  basy  hanuners  closing  nvets  up, 
^  dreadful  note  of  preparation, 
oonntr^  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll,  u 
>  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name, 
id  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
confident  and  over-lusty  French 


Do  the  low-rated  English  nlay  at  dice ; 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-;gaited  Night       so 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condeumed  Eng- 
lish, 
Like  sacrifices,  b^  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad,  u 
Investii^  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats. 
Present^  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  O  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 
tent,  «o 

Let  him  cry,  *'  Praise  and  glorv  on  his  head !  " 
For  forth  he  goes  and  visits  all  his  host. 
Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  country- 
men. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note  ss 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night. 
But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty ;  40 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucKs  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal  like  the  sun 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all  is 
Behold,  as  may  unworthinees  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly. 
Where  —  O  for  pity  I  —  we  shall  much  disgrace 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  fous,  «> 
Right  ill-disposM  in  brawl  ridioxdons, 
The  name  of  Agincourt.  Yet  sit  and  see, 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries 
be.  [Exit. 

[Scene  I.    The  English  camp  at  Agincourt.^ 

Enter  Kino  Henbt,  Bedford,  and  Glouces- 
ter. 

K,  Hen,   Gloucester,  't  is  true  that  we  are  in 
great  danger ; 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. 
Goodmorrow,  brother  Bedford.  God  Almighty  I 
There  is  some  soul  of  roodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ;  s 

For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbancby. 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
And  ptn^ichers  to  us  all,  admonishing 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end.     10 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpinoham. 

Good  morrowj  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France,    w 
Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege ;  this  lodging  likes  me 
better. 
Since  I  may  say,  '*  Now  lie  I  like  a  king." 
K,  Hen.   'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their 
present  pains 
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Upon  example  ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased  ;  i» 

And  when  tne  mind  is  auick'ned,  out  of  donbt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  tneir  drowsy  grave  and  newly  move, 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak.  Sir  Thomas.    Brothers 

both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ;       m 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them,  and  anon 
Desire  tnem  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glou.  We  shall,  my  liege. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  Grace  ? 

K.  Hen,  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  ol  England,  so 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp,  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble 
Harry  I  [Exeunt  [ail  but  King], 

K.  Hen,    Gk)d-a-mercy,  old  heart  I   thou 
speak*st  cheerfully. 

Enter  Fibtoij, 

I   Pitt,  Quivaldf  » 

/   K,  Hen.  A  friend. 

'     Pist,  Discuss  unto  me ;  art  thou  officer  ? 
'  Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular? 
'     K,  Hen,  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 
J     Pist.  Trail^st  thou  the  puissant  pike  ?        «o 
/      K.  Hen,  Even  so.  What  are  you  ? 

PUt,  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  Emperor. 

K,  Hen,  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the 

PistTl^e  King 's  a  bawcook,  and  a  heart  of 
gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ;  «« 

Of  parents  prood,  of  fist  most  valiant. 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-string 
I  love  the  lovely  buUy.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

K,  Hen,  Harrv  le  Roy. 

Pist,  Le  Roy  f  a  Cornish  name.  Art  thon  of  \ 
Cornish  crew?  m 

K.  Hen,  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Know*stthouFluellen? 

K.Hen.  Yes. 

Pist,  Tell  him,  I  ^U  knock  his  leek  about  his 
pate 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day.  m 

K,Hen,  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in 
your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about 
yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  Thefipo  for  thee,  then  I  w 

K.  Hen,  ithank  you.  God  be  with  you  I 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  call'd.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluixlbn  and  Gower. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen  I  •« 

Flu.  So  I  in  the  name  of  Jesn  Christ,  speak 

lower.   It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the 

universal  world,  when  the  true  and  aunchient 

Ererogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept. 
f  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the 
wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I 
warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle  [« 
nor  pibble  pabble  in  Pompey's  camp.  I  warrant 


you,  you  shall  find  the  oaremonies  of  tb  «a 
and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  il^aadil 
sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  il,  to  \ 
otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  yookMtb 
all  night. 

Flu,  If  the  enemy  is  an  am  and  a  fool  a 
a  prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  yoo.  rk 
we  should  also,  look  you,  be  an  aasttdib 
and  a  prating  coxcomb  ?  In  jofur  on  m 
science,  now  ? 

Gow,  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu,  I  pray  you  and  beseech  you  ^J 
will.  [Exeunt  [Gowar  and  lUu 

K.  Hen,  Though  it  appear  a  littk  oit 
fashion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valoor  in  tin  ^^ 


Enter  three  soldiersjiowa  Bates,  AuniSf 
CouBT,  andoliCBAXL  Wn.TJAms. 

(hurt.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  thul 
morning  which  breaks  yonder  r 

Bates,  I  think  it  be ;  but  we  hsv*  wfi 
cause  to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will,  We  see  yonder  the  beginniac  d ' 
day,  but  I  think  we  shall  nsrer  asetSt  A 
it.  Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen,  A  friend. 

Will,  Under  what  OMtain  serve  ^ron? 

K.  Hen,  Under  Sir  Thomaa  SrpingfanL 

Will,  A  good  old  commaiider  asd  «l 
kind  gentleman.  I  pray  yon,  what  tlualul 
our  estate  ?  I 

K,  Hen,  Even  as  men  wrecked  upoa  fti 
that  look  to  be  washM  off  the  next  tsd*. 

Bates,  He  hath  not  told  his  thouf^t « 

r.  Hen,  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  m 
iFor,  though  I  speak  it  to  you^  I  think  t^^ 
Is  but  a  man,  as  I  am.  The  violet  aneBa  I 
tiim  as  it  does  to  me :  the  element  shonrs « 
as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  bat  U 
conditions.  His  oeremoniea  laid  by.  m 
nakfidue^s  he  appeais4>ut  a  man  :  ssm)  ^ 
'  his  affections  are  nighuF  mwmtea'tliaM  ovm 
yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  ^ 
wing.  Therefore,  when  he  sees  reason  »d 
•as  we  do.  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  b*  ^ 
same  relish  as  ours  are ;  yet,  in  rnsswn,  t* 
should  possess  him  with  any  appearance  ^ 
lest  he,  by  showing  it,  shoula  dish«iBn« 
army. 

Bates,  He  may  show  what  outward  <^ 
lie  will ;  but  I  believe,  as  cold  a  nighi  ■ 
he  could  wish  himself  in  Thames  up  to  tfaa 
and  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  oj  hlia^ 
adventures,  so  we  were  quit  here. 

K,  Hen,  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  n\ 
science  of  the  King :  I  think  he  would  w 
himself  anywhere  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  aij 
should  he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  aad  « 
poor  men^s  lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  1  dare  say  you  love  him  w^ 
to  wish  him  here  alone,  howsoerer  roa 
this  to  feel  other  men's  minds,    Bi(«xft 
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Id  not  die  anywhere  so  contented  as  in  the 
ig^9  company,  his  oanse  being  jnst  and  his 
ne\  hononrable.  m 

ViU,  That 'a  more  than  we  know. 
\at^.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  shonld  seek 
ir:  for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are 
Kmg^B  snbjeotB.  If  his  cause  be  wron^,  oar 
£enoe  to  the  King:  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out 
■.  u« 

?'UL  Bnt  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  King 
•elf  hath  a  heayy  reckoning  to  make,  when 
those  legs  and  arms  and  heads,  ohopp'd  off 
battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day 
ery  all,  **  We  died  at  such  a  place  *' ;  some 
irin^,  some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon 
r  wires  left  poor  behind  them,  some  [itf 
I  the  debts  they  owe^  some  upon  their  dm- 
I  rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die 

that  die  in  a  battle :  for  how  can  they 
ttably  dispose  of  anything,  when  blood  is 
r  argument  ?  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die 
r  it  win  be  a  black  matter  for  the  King  that 
bam  to  it ;  who  to  disobey  were  against  all 
irtion  of  sulneotion.  us 

JETen.  So,  if  a  son  that  is  by  his  father 
about  merchandise  do  sinfuUy  miscarry 
the  aea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickedness, 
mr  role,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  father 
sent  him :  or  if  a  servant,  under  his  maa- 
oommana  transporting  a  sum  of  money, 
Hail«d  by  robbers  and  die  in  many  ir-  [i«o 
eil'd  iniquities,  vou  may  call  the  ousiness 
i  master  the  author  of  the  serrant's  dam- 
&^  Bat  this  is  not  so.  The  King  is  not 
1  to  answer  the  particular  encungs  of 
oldierat  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the 
ir  of  his  servant;  for  they  pnriMose  not  [ms 
death,  when  they  purpose  their  services. 
ML  there  is  no  kmg,  be  his  cause  never 
9tieaBt  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of 
a,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unspotted  sol- 

Sootna  peradventure  have  on  them  the 
of  premeditated  and  contrived  mur-  Un 


aome.  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the 
a  acraiw  of  perjury;  some,  making  the 
Uteir  bulwark,  that  have  before  gated 
stie  bosom  of  Peace  with  pillage  ana  rob- 
N'orw,  if  these  inen  have  defeated  the  [m 
nd  outrun  native  punishment,  though 
Bn  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to 
an  €K>d.  War  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his 
tnce  ;  so  that  here  men  are  punishM  for 
-breach  of  the  King^s  laws  in  now  the 
qnjurel.  Where  ^tney  feared  the  [iw 
tlierw'  have  borne  life  away;  and  where 
cMila  be  safe,  they  perish.  Then  if  they 
iro^d€»d,  no  more  is  the  King  guilty  of 
smnAtion  than  he  was  before  guil^of 
npi^ties  for  the  which  they  are  now  vis- 
^erx  subject's  duty  is  the  King's ;  [im 
try  amb jeot*s  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore 
trveT7  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick 
liii»  1>ed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  con- 
;  aiXKd  aying  so,  death  is  to  him  advan- 
ir  s»ot  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  [100 
»erexn  such  preparation  was  gained; 
ilxxK  tliat  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think 


tha^  making  Qod  so  free  an  offer.  He  let  him 
outhve  that  day  to  see  His  greatness  and  to 
teach  others  how  they  should  prepare.  im 

Will,  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill, 
the  iU  upon  his  own  head,  the  King  is  not  to 
answer  it. 

BiUes,  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for 
nae;  and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for 
him.  Ml    ,. 

K.Hen,  I  myself  heard  the  King  say  he  \i 
would  not  be  ransom'd.  I ! 

Will,  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fijgrhtcheex^ 
fully ;  but  when  our  throats  are  out,  he  may  be 
ransom'd,  and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen,  It  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust 
his  word  after.  «» 

WiU,  Yon  pay  him  then.  That 's  a  perilous 
shot  out  of  an  elder-gun,  that  a  poor  and  a  pri- 
vate displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch! 
You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice 
with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's 
feather.  You  11  never  trust  his  word  after  I 
Come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying.  >» 

K,  Hen,  Your  reproof  is  something  too 
round.  I  should  be  angry  with  you,  n  the 
time  were  convenient. 

Will,  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you 
live.  MO     1 

K,  Hen,  I  embrace  it.  f 

WiU,  How  shall  I  know  thee  agun? 

K.  Hen,  Qive  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  1 
will  wear  it  in  my  bonnet ;  then,  if  ever  thou  I 
dar'st  acknowledge  it,  I  wul  make  it  my  quai^  , 
rel.  M»    f 

Will.  Here 's  my  glove ;  give  me  another  of 
thine. 

K,Hen,  There. 

Will,  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap.  If 
ever  thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow, 
''  This  is  my  glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take 
thee  a  box  on  the  ear.  ^  ^  zn 

K.  Hen,  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  chal- 
lenge it. 

Will,  Thou  dar'st  as  well  be  hang'd. 

K,Hen,  WelL  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take 
thee  in  the  King's  company.  m 

Will,  Keep  thy  wora  ;  fare  thee  well. 

Bates,  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be 
friends.  We  have  French  ouarrels  enow,  if  you 
could  tell  how  to  reckon.   [Exeunt  soldiers,    mi 

K,  Hen,  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one  they  will  oeat  us^  for 
they  bear  them  on  their  shoulders ;  but  it  is  no 
English  treason  to  cut  French  crowns,  and  to- 
morrow the  King  himself  will  be  a  clipper.    m« 
Upon  the  King !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 
Our  children,  and  our  sins  lay  on  the  King  I 
We  must  bear  all.  O  hard  condition,  sm 

Twin-bom  with  ereatness,  subject  to  the  breath 
Of  every  fool,  wnose  sense  no  more  can  feel 
But  his  own  wringing  I  What  infinite  heart's- 

ease 
Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy  I 
And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not 
too,  «» 

Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
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And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  Ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  ffod  art  thou,  that  suffer  at  more 
Of  mortal  grien  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents?    What  are  thy  comings 
in? 

0  Ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  I  mi 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou   aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and 

form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  fearM      a«s 
Than  the^  in  fearing. 
What  dnnk'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage 

But  poisonM  flattery  ?  O,  be  sick,  great  great- 
ness, 

And  bid  thy  Ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 

Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out        *n 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Canst  tnou,  when  thou  command'st  the  heg- 
gar^s  knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud 
dream, 

That  pla^'st  so  subtly  with  a  king^s  repose ;  "« 

1  am  a  king  that  find  thee,  and  I  know 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword^  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  intertissued  robe  of  gold  and  ^arl) 

The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  King,         wo 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  Ceremony,  — 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bedmajestical, 
Can  sleep  so  soundlv  as  the  wretched  slave,  »» 
Who  with  a  body  fillM  and  vacant  mind 
Qet»  him  to  rest,  cramm'd   with  distressful 

bread, 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell. 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night    »o 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse, 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year, 
With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch^  »• 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 
Enioys  it,  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots 
What  watch  the  King  keeps  to  maintain  the 

peace, 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages,     an 

Enter  Erpenoham. 

Erp,  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your 
absence, 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen,  Good  old  knight. 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent. 
I  'II  be  before  thee. 
Erp,  I  shall  do 't,  my  lord.      »» 

[Exit. 
K.  Hen,  O  God  of  battles  I  steel  my  soldiers' 
hearts. 
Possess  them  not  with  fear.  Take  from  them 
now 


The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opwasdwifflli 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them.  Aot  tuniij. 

Lord, 
O,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fa&It 
My  father  made  in  compaasiiig  th« 
I  Richard's  body  have  interred  nei 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contnt«  ten 
llian  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  XietA. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  psj, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  bands  Mj 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  1  k 

built 
Two   chantries,  where    the   sad   and  *i^ 

j)riest8 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.  More  will  I  ^ 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worti 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  iH 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gix>uo]»teb. 

Cr/oti.  My  liege! 

K,  Hen,  my  brother  Gloucester's  vote* ' 
I  know  thy  errand.  I  will  go  with  thee. 
The  day,  my  frienos,  and  lul  tlungm  stsj  U 

{£« 

[ScENB  n.   The  French  c<imp.] 

Enter  the   Dauphin,  Obleaks,    Ra>j« 
and  others. 

Orl,  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armoor ;  % 

lords! 
Dau.  Montez  d,  cheval !    My  hone,  ^ 

lackey!  ha! 
Orl,  O  brave  spirit ! 
Dau,   Via  !  les  eaux  et  la  terrt, 
Orl,  Bien  puis  f  Voir  et  Ujleu, 
Dau,   del,  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Const ABuc. 

Now,  my  Lord  Constable  I 

Con,  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  pres^ 

vice  neigh ! 

Dau,  Mount   them,  and   make  inej 

their  hides,  ] 

That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  Enirn 

And  dout  them  with  supermioas  cooncj 

Bam,  What,  will  you  ha^e   them  ^ 

horses' blood? 

How  shall  we,  then,  behold  their  nacuri 

Enter  Messbkgkr. 

Mess,  The  English  are  emhattlM,  yv4 

peers. 
Con.  To  horse,  yon  gallant  prinow  * 

to  horse !  , 

Do  but  behold  yond  poor  and  starved  I 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  a'wmy  th 
Leavinjg  them  but  the  shales  and  hnal^ 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  orm  I 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  itickb 
To  give  each  naked  ourtle-«ze  n  staxnj 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-^da-vi 
And  sheathe  for  lack  of  8pc»rt«    Xm 

blow  on  them, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o^^xtoc 
'T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  ^d 
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t  our  superfluous  lackeys  and  our  peasants, 

I  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 

at  oor  Benares  of  battle,  were  enow 

urn  this  field  of  suoh  a  hilding  foe, 

igh  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by        m 

;  stand  for  idle  speculation, 

tk«t  our  honours  must  not.  What  *8  to  say  ? 

S  little  little  let  us  do. 
is  done.  Then  let  tne  trumpets  sound 
tocket  sonance  and  the  note  to  mount ;    » 
nr  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field 
EuelAod  shall  crouch  down  in  fear  and 
yield. 

Enter  QnJLjnypRt, 

wd.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords 

of  France  ? 

island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 

ronrediy  become  the  morning:  field.         *o 

ng^od  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 

inr  ur  shakes  them  passingr  scornfully. 

Esffl  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd 

host 

aiatly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps ; 

ontemen  ait  uke  fixed  candlesticks  m 

torch-staves  in  their  hand;    and  their 

poor  jades 

nrn  tneir  heads,  drooping  the  hides  and 

kips, 

am  down-roping  from   their  pale-dead 

their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
nl  with  chewed  grass,  still,  and  motion- 

ym  *  M 

eir  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 

r  them,  all  imi>atient  for  their  hour. 

ition  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 

lonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 

o  Iffelefls  as  it  shows  itself.  m 

They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they 

ar  for  death. 

ShaU  we  go  send  them  dinners  and 

esh  mntB 

•  their  fasting  horses  provender, 

er  fight  with  them  ? 

[  stay  but   for  my  guard;  on  to  the 

UI  » 

e  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 

it  for  my  haste.  Come,  come,  away  ! 

is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  oay. 

[£xeunt, 

kjKSK  m.    The  English  camp.] 

U>UCIfiSTl 
kM,  Wt'tA 

E^ere  is  the  Kin^? 
lie  Kinir  himself  is  rode  to  view  their 
tie. 

Of  licrhtiner  men  they  have  full  three- 
re  thousand.  

here  *s  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all 

fr«sh. 

»d*s  arm  strike  with  us  !  'tis  a  fearful 

s.  » 

1'  yon,  princes  all ;  I  'U  to  my  charge. 


rKR.  Bedford,  Exetkb,  Er- 
r  all  his  host :  Salisbitrt  and 


If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully,  my  noble  Lord  of  Bedford, 
My  dearXord  Gloucester,  and  my  good  Lord 

Exeter, 
And  my  kind  kinsman,  warriors  all,  adieu  1     10 
Bed,  Farewell,  good   Salisbury,  and   good 

luck  go  with  thee  I 
Exe,  Farewell,  kind  lord ;  fight  valiantly  to- 
day I 
And  yet  1  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  framM  of  me  firm  truth  of  valour. 
[Exit  Salisbury,] 
Bed,  He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness,  is 
Princely  in  both. 

Enter  the  KntQ, 

West,  O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England   . 
That  do  no  work  to-day  I  (  . 

K,Hen,  What 's  he  that  wishes  so  ?  ^-V, 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?  No,  my  fair  cousin. 
K  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow  20     -*  . 

To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live.  ^^    /- 

The  fewer  men,  uie  greater  share  of  nonour.     r^ 
God's  will  I    I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  '  . 

more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold. 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  ui>on  my  cost ;         » 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Snch  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires ; 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  Eng- 
land. 30 
God's  peace  I    I  would  not  lose  so  great  an 

honour 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from 

me 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wish  one 

more! 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through 

my  host. 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight,  u 
Let  him  depart.  His  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian.  40 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Cnspian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  nei^hbmirs,  m 
And  sajr.     To-inorrow  is  Saint  Crispian," 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars, 
And  say,  ^*  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's 

day." 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages  m 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our 

names. 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford,  and  Ibceter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  rememb'red.  m 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
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/From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
I  But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered, 

We  few,  we  hanpy  few,  we  band  m  brothert.  w 
I  For  he  to-dav  that  aheos  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  Tile, 

This  day  snalt  grade  his  condition ; 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  &-bed 
'  Shall  think  themselyes  aoonrs'd  they  were  not 
^  here,  » 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any 
speaks 

That  f ought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Reenter  Sausburt. 

ScU,  My  soTereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with 
speed. 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us.     to 
K,  Hen,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds 

be  BO. 
West,  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  back- 
ward now  I 
K,  Hen,  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from 

En^and,  ooz? 
West,  God's  will  I  my  liege,  would  you  and 
I  alone, 
Without   more   help,  could  fight  this  royal 
battle  I  71 

K,  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five 
thousand  men, 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. 
You  know  your  places.  God  be  with  you  all  1 

Tucket,  Enter  Montjot. 

Mont,  ^  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee, 

KingHury, 
If  for  thT  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound,    m 
Before  tnj  most  assured  oyerthrow  ; 
For  certamly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf,  ^ 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.    Besides,  in 

mercy, 
The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls  m 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their 

poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 
K.  Hen,  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont,  The  Constable  of  France. 
E,  Hen,  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer 

back:  w 

Bid  them  achieye  me  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Gk>od  God !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows 

thus? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  ihe  beast  liy'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting 

him. 
A^  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt  m 

Find  native  graves,  upon  the  which,  I  trust. 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work  ; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in 

France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dung- 
hills. 
They  shall  be  f am'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall 

greet  them,  um 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 


Leaviuff  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  y* 

cume. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  pUfii  i 

France. 
Mark  then  abounding  rakmr  in  ovr  Ei^B^ 
That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet't  cnaK  i 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  vmAad. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly :  tell  Uie  CoBstsbk 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  workh^ndsr. 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  iKirnhJi'd 
With  rainy  inarching  in  the  painfnl  fieU ; 
There 's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  boit  - 
Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly- 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  sloveurv ; 
Bu^  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  tne  tn, 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ert  neki 
They  H  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  they  mmjk 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  die  Fivneh  •■» 

heads 
And  turn  them  out  of  serrioe.  Iftheydods 
As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,  — my  rat 

then 
Will  soon  be  levied.    Herald^  Mve  tlMt 

labour. 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentk  hni 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  bvt  than 

joints; 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  ^ 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  CoiMtaU«, 
Mont.  I  shall.  King  Harry.  Andsebrr' 

well; 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  J 
K.  Hen,  I  fear  thou  'It  once  more  caBii4 

for  ransom. 

Enter  York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  oo  my  k^ 

bMf 

The  leamng  of  the  vaward. 

KflenTTake it, brave  York.  Now,«4l 

march  away ;  I 

And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  thr^ 

[Scene  rV.  TheJUld  qfbaUU.]  \ 

Alarum.    Excursions,    Enter  Pwtol,  f^ 
SoLDiEB,  and  BoT. 

Pist,  Yield,  cur  I 

Fr,  Sol,  Je  penu  qu€  vous  Hes  U  gfntuM 
de  bonne  quality, 

Pist,  Qualtitie  calmie  custyre  mt !   ^ 
a  gentleman  ?  What  is  thy  name  ?  Ditei 

Fr,  Sol,   O  Seipnew  Dieu  !  I 

Pist,   O,  Signieur  Dew  should  be  s  ( 
man. 
Perpend  my  words.  O  Siguieiir  Dew,  axul  J 
O  Signieur  Dew,  tnou  diest  on  point  (4  % 
Except,  O  sigrnieur,  thou  do  give  to  m« 
Egregious  ransom. 

rV.  Sol,   O,  prenez  mis^ricorde .'  aytz  | 
moi ! 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve ;  I  will  ha« 
moys, 
Or  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  thnn^l 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 
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Fr.  Sd.  Eitnl  impossible  d^^chapper  la  force 
it  ton  bras  f 
Pist,  Brass,  our ! 

rhoQ  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,   m 
)ffer'st  me  brass  ? 
Fr.  Sol.  O  pardonnez  moi  I 
Pist.  Say*8t  thou  me  so?  Is  that  a  ton  of 

movB? 
'ome  hither,  boy ;  ask  me  this  shiTe  in  French 
IThat  is  Ms  name.  m 

Boy.  Ecoutez :  comment  Hes-vous  appel4  f 
Fr.  Sol,  Monsieur  le  Fer. 
Boy.  He  says  his  name  is  Master  Fer. 
Pist.  Master  Fer  I  I'llferhim,andfirkhim, 
nd  ferret  him.  Disonas  the  same  in  French 
Dto  him.  n 

Boy,  I  do  not  know  ihe  French  for  fer,  and 
MTet,  and  firk. 
Pist,  Bid  him  prepare;  for  I  will  cut  his 

throat. 
Fr,  Sol,   Que  dit-il,  monsieur  f  as 

Bop,  II  me  commande  d  vous  dire  que  vous 
\it*s  vous  prH ;  car  ce  soldat  id  est  dispose  tout 
ffUe  heure  de  couper  votre  gorge. 
Pist,  Oirj/,  cuppele  gorge,  permafoy^ 
eaaant,  umess  tnou  give  me  crowns,  braye 

crowns;  40 

r  majogled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 
Fr,  JM,   O,  je  vous  supplie,  pour  Vamour  le 
irUy  me  jaardonner  I  Je  suis  le  gentilhomme  de 
nne  maison ;  gardex  ma  vie,  et  je  vous  donnerai 
mx  cents  icus,  a 

Pist,  What  are  his  words  ? 
Bop,   He  prays  you  to  sare  his  life.  He  is  a 
ntleman  ox  a  good  house  ;  and  for  his  ransom 
will  fci've  you  two  hundred  crowns. 
Pist.  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I  n 
te  crowns  will  take. 
Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monsiettr,  que  dit-il  f 
Bop.   Encore  quUl  est  contre  son  jurement  de 
rdonner  aucun  prisonnier  i  n/anmoins^  pour 
tcuM  que  vous  lavezpromxs^  il  est  content  de 
IS  donner  la  libertiy  te  franchisement,  « 

Vr,  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux  je  vous  donne  mille 
lercimens  ;  et  je  nrestime  heureux  que  je  suis 
16/  entre  les  mains  d^un^  chevalier^  je  pense^ 
oiua  brave,  vaiUant,  et  tres  distingui  seigneur 
Ini^rrre,  « 

^ist»  Expound  unto  me,  bo^. 
lo^y.  He  gives  tou  upon  his  knees,  a  thou- 
d  tlianks ;  and  he  esteems  himself  happy 
t  he  hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one,  as  ne 
iks,  the  most  braye,  valorous,  and  thrice- 
thy  seigneur  of  England. 
*ist»  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy 
■r.    Follow  me  I  .    .      *  * 

Foy.  Suivez'vous  U  grand  capitaine.  [Exeunt 
tol^  and  French  Soldier,]  1  did  never  know 
all  a  Toioe  issue  from  so  empty  a  heart ;  but 
«aying  is  true,  **  The  empty  yessel  makes 
|rreat«0t  sound."  Bardoli>h  and^  Nym  had 
Bmes  more  yalour  than  this  roaring  devil  i* 
cjld  play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his  [ts 
I  ^ritn  a  wooden  dagger ;  and  they  are  both 
r*d[  ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  durst  steal 
jiis^  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with  the 
!^ys    with  the  luggage  of  our  camp.   The 


French  might  haye  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he 
knew  of  it ;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but 
boys.  [Exit,  w 

[Scene  V.    Another  part  qf  the  field,] 

Enter     Comstablb,     Orleans,     Boubbon, 
Dauphin,  and  Rambubes. 

Con,  Odiable! 

Orl,  O  seigneur  I  le  jour  est  perdu,  tout  est 

perdu  ! 
Dau,  Mort  de  ma  vie  I  ail  ia  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  eyerlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes.   O  michante  for- 
tune! 0 
Do  not  run  away.                       [il  short  alarum. 
Con,                 Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 
Dau,  O  perdurable  shame  I   let  *s  stab  our- 
selyes. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice 
for? 
Orl,  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ran- 
som? 
Bour,   Shame  and  eternal  shame,  nothing 
but  shame  I                                              10 
LfCt  's  die  in  honour !  Once  more  back  again  I 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pandar,  hold  the  chamber  door 
Whilst  by  a  alaye,  no  gentler  than  my  dog,     k 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 
Con,  Disorder,  that  hath  six>il'd  us,  friend  us 
now  I 
Let  us  on  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives. 

Orl,  We  are  enow  yet  hying  in  the  field 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs,      m 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 
Bour,  The  devil  take  order  now  I  I'll  to  the 
throng. 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  VI.  Another  part  of  the, field.] 

Alarum,    Enter  King  Hbnbt  and  his  train, 
with  prisoners, 

K,  Hen,  Well  have  we  done,  thrice  valiant 
countrymen. 
But  all 's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the 
field. 
Exe,  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to 

your  Majesty. 
K,  aen.    Laves   he,   good   uncle?    Thrice 
within  this  hour 
I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting. 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was.       « 
Exe,^  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he 
lie. 
Larding  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side. 
Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds. 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  also  fies.  w 

Suffolk  first  died ;  and  York,  all  hailed  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  mateeped, 
And  takes  him  bv  the  b^ird ;  kisses  the  ga^es 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face. 
He  cries  aloud,  '*  Tarry,  my  cousin  Suffolk  I  w 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven ; 
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Tarry,  sweet  spul,  for  mine,  then  fly  abreast, 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well>foughten  field 
We  kept  together  in  our  chiyalry  I  "       ^         i» 
Upon  these  words  I  came  and  cheer *d  him  up. 
He  smilM  me  in  the  face,  ranght  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  **  Dear  my  lord, 
Conmiend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn  and  over  Suffolk ^s  neck  m 

He  threw  his  wounded  arm  and  kiss'd  his  lipB : 
And  BO  espoused  to  death^  with  blood  he  sealM 
A  testament  of  noble-endmg  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  foroM 
Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have 

stoppM ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me,  «o 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen,  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistf ul  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. 

[Alarum, 
But,  hark  I  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ?    w 

^     The  French  have  reinforcM  their  scattered  men. 

/^  Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ; 

Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunt, 

[ScEUB  Vn.  Another  part  of  the  Jield.] 
Enter  Fluellen  and  GowEK. 

Flu.  Kill  the  povs  and  the  luggage  I  /T  is 
expressly  against  the  law  of  arms.  *Ti8  as 
arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can 
be  offer't :  in  your  conscience,  now,  is  it  not  ?  4 

Gow,  'Tis  certain  there  ^s  not  a  boy  left 
alive ;  and  the  cowardl:^  rascals  that  ran  from 
the  battle  ha*  done  this  slaughter.  Besides, 
they  have  burned  and  carried  away  all  that  was 
in  the  King^s  tent ;  wherefore  the  King,  most 
worthily,  hath  causM  every  soldier  to  cut  his 
prisoner's  throat.  O,  *t  is  a  gallant  king !        n 

Flu.  Ay«  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  Captain 
Gower.  What  call  you  the  town's  name  where 
Alexander  the  Pig  was  bom ! 

Gow.  Alexander  the  Great.  ia 

JFYw.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig  great  ?  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or 
the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save 
the  phrase  is  a  little  variations.  i» 

Gow.  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom 
in  Macedon.  His  father  was  called  Philip  of 
Macedon,  as  I  take  it. 

Flu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexan> 
der  is  pom.  I  teU  you,  captain,  if  you  look  in 
the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant  you  sail  find, 
in  the  comparisons  between  Macedon  and  \u 
Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is 
both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon ;  and 
there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth. 
It  is  callM  Wye  at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of 
my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  [so 
river ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  alike  as  m3r  fingers 
is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both. 
If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of 
Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  thinc[s.  [» 
Alexander,  God  knows,  and  you  know,  in  his 
rages,  and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his 


cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  dkplwara, 
and  his  indignations,  and  also  beinc  a  littk  » 
toxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ua  aaii  b 
angers,  look  you,*kill  his  best  f  rieiuL,  Ckito*.  • 

Croir.  Our  King  is  not  like  himmtbL  B* 
never  kill'd  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu,  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  voa  w«,td  . 
take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  tfe  n  > 
made  and  finished.  I  speak  nut  in  the  finm  *■ 
and  comnarisons  of  it.  As  Alexander  filTdb 
friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his  ales  and  ]ui  o^ 
so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  t^^ 
and  his  good  judgements,  tom'd  svb;  tbew 
knight  with  the  great  belly  doublet  H^ ' 
was  full  of  jests,  and  gipea,  and  knaTMiA.  tf^ 
mocks ;  I  have  torgot  nis  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  ^btaff . 

Flu.  That  is  he.  I'll  tell  you  there  bH 
men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

Gow.  Here  comes  his  Majesty. 

Alarum.  Enter  KiMO  Hkkbt  and  i/*^ 
WaBWICK,  GLOrCE«T£lt,  EXJSTZB.,  c* 
prisoners.  Flourish. 

K.  Hen.   I  was  not  angry  since  I  eo«  > 
France 
Until  this  instant.  Take  a  trumpet^  kertU, 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  ycnd  UIL   * 
If  thej  will  fight  with  us.  bid  thesn  can«^^ 
Or  void  the  field  ;  they  au  offend  oar  nAi. 
If  they  'U  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  tMb 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  m  iM* 
Enforced  from  the  old  Aasyrian  slii^       * 
Besides,  we  '11  cut  the  throats  of  tho«e««^^ 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shsU  tafcr 
Shall  taste  our  mercy.   Go  and  tell  tho  ^ 

Enter  MovTJOT. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  theFt^ 

my  liege. 
Glou.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  ih»j  »' ^  '^ 

i>e.  ..; 

K.  Hen,  How  now  !  what  means  this,Wa^" 

Kuow'st  thou  not 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  fa  rv 

som  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont,  No,  greit  Kac, 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  liceuw. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  tiiis  bloody  M    ' 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  thflic ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  commoii  is«£ 
For  many  of  our  princes  —  woe  the  wh3t !  - 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  naerceuary  Uaf4, 
So  do  our  vulvar  drench  their  peasant  ln>^  ' 
In  blood  of  prmces  ;  and  their  wounded  <^ 
Fret  f  Mock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wiW  m- 
Yerk  out  their  armed    heels  at   ihmr  W4 

masters. 
Killing  them  twice.    O,  give  us  leavr^  c^ 

King, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies ! 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  tmly,  ltr*i 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no  ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemcoi  pecs- 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 
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Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  Qod,  and  not  our  strength, 
for  it!  M 

Hukt  is  this  castle  call'd  that  stands  hard  by  ? 
Mota.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 
K.  Hen.  Tneu  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agin- 
court, 
ui^t  on  the  day  o£  Crispin  Crispianns.  m 
pu.  Your  grandfather  of  famons  memorv, 
a  't  ]»lease yoor  Majesty,  andyour  great-uncle 
^vrard  thePlack  Pnnce  of  Wales,  as  I  have 
«3"1i^4h^  chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave 
itt]« herein  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen.  iw 

Flu.  Your  Majesty  says  yery  true.  If  your 
lajevties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen 
id  good  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did 
noic,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps ; 
ludi,  your  Majesty  know,  to  this  hour  is  an 
Booarahle  badge  of  the  service ;  and  I  do  be- 
fcve  jour  Majestv  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the 
ek  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day.  i« 

K.  aen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour ; 
pr  I  am  Webh,  you  know,  good  oountrvman. 
Flu.  All  the  watw  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your 
AJ€8ty'8  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can 
U  you  that.  Qodplessitandpre8erveit,aslong 
)  H  pleases  His  grace,  and  His  majesty  too  I 
K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman,  ns 
Fiu.  By  Jeshu,  I  am  your  Majesty's  country- 
an.  I  care  not  who  know  it.  I  will  confess  it 
I  all  the  'orld.  I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
lar  Majesty,  praised  be  Ood,  so  long  as  your 
a^BMtv  IS  an  nonest  man.  uo 

a.  lien.  God  keep  me  so  1 

Enter  Williams. 

Our  heralds  go  with  him ; 
nog  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
%  both  our  parts.  Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

\_Exeunt  Heralds  with  Montjop.] 
<£xv.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  King.  im 
K.  Hen,  SoldUer,  why  wear'st  thou  that 
wp  in  thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An 't  please  your  Majesty^  *t  is  the  gage 
oue  that  I  snould  fight  withal,  if  he  be  aUve. 
K.Hen.  An  Englishman  ?  iw 

Will.  An  H  please  your  Majesty,  a  rascal 
It  fwagger^d  with  me  last  night ;  who,  if 
v»  and  ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I 
^e  Bwom  to  take  him  a  box  o^  the  ear ;  or  if 
aa  see  my  glove  in  his  cap,  which  he  swore, 
he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear  if  alive,  I 
il  strike  it  out  loundly.  im 

K.  Hen,  What  think  you,  Captain  Fluellen  ? 
it  6t  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 
^U.    He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an  *t 
•«e  your  Majesty,  in  my  conscience.  i*o 

r.  lien.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman 
great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  de- 
w.  lis 

^B.  Thouich  he  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
:  devil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself, 
b  necessary,  look  your  Grace,  that  he  keep 
vow  and  his  oatn.  If  he  be  perjur'd.  see 
I  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain 
I  a  Jacknuiuce,  as  ever  his  black  shoe  trod 


ui>on  God's  ground  and  His  earth,  in  my  con- 
science, la !  iM> 

K.  Hen,  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when 
thou  meet'st  the  fellow. 

Will,  80  I  will,  my  lieee,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  serv^st  tnou  under  ? 

Will,  Under  Captain  Gk>wer,  my  liege.       lu 

Flu,  Gower  is  a  good  captain,  and  is  good 
knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Will.   I  wiU,  my  liege.  [Exit,  iw 

K.  Hen,  Here,  Fluellen  ^  wear  thou  this 
favour  for  me  and  stick  it  m  thy  cap.  When 
Alen^on  and  myself  were  down  together,  I 
pluck'd  this  ^love  from  his  helm.  If  any  man 
challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alengon,  and 
an  enemy  to  our  person.  If  thou  encounter  any 
such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love.    "» 

Flu.  X  our  Grace  doo^s  me  as  great  honours  as 
can  be  desirM  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  I 
would  fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs, 
that  shall  find  himself  aggrief 'd  at  this  glove  ; 
that  is  all.  But  I  would  fain  see  it  once,  an 
please  God  of  His  grace  that  I  might  see.       tn 

K.  Hen.  Know'st  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu.   He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  ana  bring 
him  to  my  tent.  i^* 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit, 

K,  Hen.  My  Lord  of   Warwick,   ana   my 
brother  Gloucester, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 
The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour 
May  naply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear.       i»i 
It  is  the  soldier's :  I  by  bargain  should 
Wear  it  myself.  Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick. 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  nim,  as  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing  he  will  keep  his  word,    lu 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant 
And,  touched  with  oholer,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury.  iw 

Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. 
Go  yon  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [Exeunt. 

[SCBNB  VIII.    B^ore  King  Henry^s  pavilion.] 
Enter  Go  web  and  Williams. 
Will,    I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 
Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God*s  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I 
beseech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  King. 
There  is  more  good  toward  you  peradventure 
than  is  in  ;f our  knowledge  to  dream  of.  9 

Will,  Sir,  know  von  Xhw  glove  ? 

Flu,  Know  the  glove  !  I  know  the  glove  is  a 
glove. 

Will,  I  know  this  ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 

Flu,  'Sblood  !  an  arrant  traitor  as  any  is  in 
the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  Eng- 
land !  u 

Gow.   How  now,  sir  I  you  villain ! 

Will.  Do  vou  think  I  Ul  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away.  Captain  Gower.  I  will  give 
treason  his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 
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Will,  I  am  no  traitor.  i« 

Flu,  That 'a  a  lie  in  thy  throat.  lohareevon 

in  hia  MajeatVs  name,  apprehend  him ;  ne^a  a 

friend  of  the  Duke  Alen^on's.  » 

Enter  Wabwick  and  Qloucesteb. 

War,  How  now,  how  now  I  what  *8  the  mat- 
ter? 

Flu.  Mpr  Lord  of  Warwick,  here  18— praiaed 
be  God  for  itl — a  most  contagious  treason 
come  to  light,  look  you,  as  yon  shiul  desire  in  a 
summer^s  day.  Here  is  his  Majesty. 

Enter  Kjxq  Hsnbt  and  Exeteb. 

K.  Hen,  How  now !  what  *b  the  matter  ?    u 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor, 
that,  look  your  Grace,  has  struck  the  glove 
which  your  Majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet 
of  Alengon.  » 

Will,  My  liege,  this  was  my jglove ;  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it ;  and  he  that  1  gave  it  to  in 
chansre  promisM  to  wear  it  in  his  cap.  I  pro- 
mis^of  to  strike  him^  if  he  did.  I  met  this  man 
with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as 
good  as  my  word.  »* 

Flu,  Your  Majesty  hear  now,  saving  your 
Majestv's  manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascally, 
beggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is.  I  hope  your  Maj- 
esjhr  is  pear  me  testimony  and  witness,  and 
will  avouchment,  that  this  is  the  glove  of  Alen- 
^n  that  your  Majesty  is  give  me;  in  your 
conscience,  now  ?  ^  «« 

K,  Hen,  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier.  Look, 
here  is  the  fellow  of  it. 
*T  was  I,  indeed}  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  it  please  your  Majesty,  let  his  neck 
answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the 
world.  *T 

K.  Hen,  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfac- 
tion? 

Will.  All  offences,  mv  lord,  come  from^  the 
hei^.  Never  came  any  from  mine  that  might 
offend  your  Majesty.  n 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 
' ,     Will.   Your  Majesty  came  not  like  yourself. 
You  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ; 
t  witness  the  night,  your  garments,  vour  lowli- 
•  ness ;  and  what  your  Highness  suffer  d  under  [» 
I  that  shape,  I  beseech  you  take  it  for  your  own 
fault  and  not  mine ;  for  had  yon  been  as  I  took 
you  for,  I  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I  be- 
seech your  Highness,  pardon  me.  ao 
'    K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove 

with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow.  Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap 
Till  I  do  challenge  it.  Give  him  his  crowns ; 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with 
him.  M 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow 
has  mettle  enough  in  his  belly.  Hold,  there  is 
twelve  pence  for  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  serve 
God,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles, 
and  quarrels,  and  dissensions,  and,  1  warrant 
you,  it  is  the  better  for  you.  n 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 


Flu.  It  is  with  a  good  wiU;  Iota  tiQ  pi  it 
will  serve  yon  to  mend  your  shots.  CoiM,vk6r 
fore  should  yon  be  so  pashful  f  Tourilmi » 
not  so  good.  *T is  agood silling,  I  wirrut^ 
or  I  wm  change  it.  ' 

Enter  [an  English]  Hkbilp. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dvaA  fut 

b'red? 
Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  iksgfe'wi 

French. 
E,  Hen,  What  prisoners  of  good  Mrt  «« 

taken,  uncle  r  " 

Exe.  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  aeplKi  u 

the  King; 
John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  BeodquH- 
Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knighti  and  iq«f» 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  beddes  ocmmoD  vm- 
K,Hen,  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  ^ 

sand  French  * 

That  in  the  field  lie  slain ;  of  prinees,  n  tks 

number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  itti 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  then, 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  ratkiiM. 
Eight  thousand   and   four   himared;  d  ^ 

which, 
five   hundred   were    but   yesterday  <bbk^ 

knights; 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  harv  ko. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  merofauM. 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lordi,  kaighB- 

squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  gnaUty.  ' 

The  names  of  those  their  noblea  that  UtdMJ 
Charles  Dehibreth,  Hifi;h  ConaUble  of  fm» 
Jacques  of  Chatillon,  Admiral  of  Fraaet; 
The  master  of  the  croas-bows,  Ixffd  KaaibBw. 
Great  Master  of  France,  the  loave  Sir  QfiAsi 

Dauphin,  * 

John  Duke  oi   Alen9on,  Anthony  Dokt  « 

Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy, 
And  Edward  Duke  of  Bar ;  of  lusty  mk 
Grandpr^  and  Ronssi,  Fanconberg  and  Fox. 
Beaumont  and   Marie,  Vandemont  aid  I^ 

strale.  ^ 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death ! 
Where  is  the  number  of  onr  English  dead? 

[Herald  shows  him  another j 
Edward  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Bar!  of  Si 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Qam,  esquire; 
None  else  of  name ;  ana  of  all  other  m«B 
But  five  and  twenty.  —  O  God,  thy  am  *:» 

here; 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  all  1  When,  without  stratsgcB, 
But  in  plain  shook  and  even  pl«y  of  hattk 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  lo«      ^ 
On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ?  Take  it.  Go^- 
For  it  is  none  but  thine  I 
Exe.  *T  is  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  prooession  t»  ^ 

village; 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  onrk*^ 
To  boast  of  this  or  take  that  praise  from  Qoi " 
Which  is  His  only. 
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Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  Majesty, 
to  tell  how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen,  Yes,  captain,  but  with  this  acknow- 
ledgement. 
That  God  fought  for  as.  m 

Flu,  Yes,  my  conscience.  He  did  us  great 


K.  Hen,  Do  we  all  holy  rites. 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis  and  Te  Deum^ 
The  dead  with  charity  enclosM  in  clav, 
And  then  to  Calais  L'^'^^^  ^^  England  then,     im 
Where  ne*er  from  France  arrived  more  happy 
men.  [Ezeunt, 

ACT  V 

[prologue] 

Enter  Chorus. 

[Chor.]  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not 

read  the  story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  ;  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  htnnhly  oray  them  to  amnit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers^  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life      » 
Be  here  raesented.  Now  we  bear  the  Eang 
Toward  Calais ;  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.  Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pftles  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and 

bovs,  10 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep> 

mouthed  sea, 
Which  like  a  mighty  whiffler  *fore  the  King 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.  So  let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  Loudon. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought  that  even  now    u 
Ton  mav  imap:iue  him  upon  Blackheath, 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city.  He  forbids  it, 
Betog   free   from  vainness   and   self-glorious 

pride ;  «o 

Oiving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent 
Quite  from  hixnself  to  (rod.  But  now  behold, 
Ib   the   quick   forge   and   working-house   of 

thought. 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  I 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort,    » 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  \he  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels,^ 
60  forth  and  fetch  their  conquering  CsBsar  in  ; 
A^,  by  a  lower  but  loving  likelihood,  m 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress. 
As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  com- 
ing, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
Bow  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 
To  welcome  him  1  Much  more,  and  mucn  more 

cause. 
Did  they  this  Harry.  Now  in  London  place 

him;  u 

As  fet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
IjiTitea  the  King  of  England's  stay  at  home,  — 
The  Emperor's  coming  m  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them  ;  —  and  omit 
AH  the  oconrrenoes,  whatever  chancM,  «« 


Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France. 

There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have 
phiy'd 

The  interim,  bv  remembering  you  't  is  past. 

Then  brook  abridgement,  and  your  eyes  ad- 
vance 

After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  asnun  to 
France.  [Exit.  «« 

[ScEKE  L  FVance.    The  English  camp,] 
Enter  Flueluut  and  Gower. 

Oow,  Nay,  that 's  right ;  but  why  wear  you 
your  leek  to-da^  ?  Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why 
and  wherefore  in  all  things.  I  will  tell  vou 
asse  my  friend.  Captain  Gower.  The  rascally, 
scald,  beggarly,  lousy,  pragging  knave.  Pis-  [a 
tol,  which  you  and  yourself  and  all  the  world 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  jou 
now,  of  no  merits,  he  is  come  to  me  and  pnn^ 
me  pread  and  salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid 
me  eat  mv  leek.  It  was  in  a  place  where  I  [10 
could  not  breed  no  contention  with  him  :  but  I 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  see 
him  once  again^and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little 
piece  of  my  desires. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Gow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a 
turkey-cock.  i« 

Flu,  'T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings  nor  his 
turkey-cocks.  God  pless  you,  Aunchient  Pistol ! 
you  scur^,  lousy  knave,  Gk>d  pless  you  1 

Pist.   Ha!    art  thou  bedlam?    Dost   thou 
thirst,  base  Troyan,  so 

To  have  me  fold  up  Paroa's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence  I  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurfy,  lousy 
knave,  at  my  desires,  and  mv  requests,  and  my 
petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,^  this  leek.  Because, 
look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affec-  [» 
tions  and  your  appetites  and  your  disgestions 
doo*s  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to 
eat  it. 

Pist,  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu,  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  (Strikes 
him.)  Will  you  be  so  good,  scald  knave,  as  eat 
it?  M 

Pist,  Base  Troyan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu,  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when 
God's  will  is.  I  wiU  desire  you  to  live  in  the 
mean  time,  and  eat  your  victuals.  Come,  there 
is  sauce  for  it.  [Struces  him,]  You  call'd  me  [» 
yesterday  mountainrsquire :  but  I  will  make 
you  to-dav  a  squire  of  low  degree.  I  pray  you, 
fall  to ;  ii  yon  can  mock  a  leek,  yon  can  eat  a 
leek. 

Gow,  Enough,  captain ;  you  have  astonish 'd 
him.  41 

Flu,  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of 
my  leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. 
Bite,  I  pray  you ;  it  is  good  for  your  green 
wound  and  your  ploody  coxcomb.  m 

Pist.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,^  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt  and 
out  of  question  too,  and  ambiguities. 
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Pist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  re- 
vensre.  I  eat  and  eat,  I  swear  —  so 

Flu,  £at,  I  pray  you.  Will  yon  have  some 
more  sauce  to  your  leek  ?  There  is  not  enough 
leek  to  swear  by. 

Pitt.  Quiet  thy  cudgel ;  thou  dost  see  I  eat.  m 

Flu.  Much  good  do  you,  scald  knave,  heart- 
ily. Nay.  pray  you,  throw  none  awajr;  tne  skin 
is  good  tor  your  broken  coxcomb.  When  you 
take  occasions  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray 
you,  mock  at  ^em  ;  that  is  all. 

Pist.  Good.  60 

Flu,  Ay,  leeks  is  good.  Hold  yon,  there  is  a 
groat  to  heiEd  your  pate. 

Pist,  Me  a  groat  I 

Flu.  Yes,  yerilv  and  in  truth  you  shall  take 
it ;  or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which 
you  shall  eat.  «• 

Ptst.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  reyenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  anything,  I  will  pay  you 
in  cudgels.  Yon  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and 
buy  nothing  of  me  but  cudgels.  Goa  be  wi' 
you,  and  keep  yon,  and  heal  your  pate.  n 

[Exit, 

Pist.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow.  Go,  go  ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave.  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, 
begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophv  of  predeceased  valour,  [» 
and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  de&ds  any  of  vour 
words  ?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling 
at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought, 
because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  na- 
tive i^arb,  he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  [m 
English  cudgel.  You  find  it  otherwise ;  and 
henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you  a 
good  Enelish  condition.   Fare  ve  well.      [Exit. 

Pist.  Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with 
me  now  ?  m 

News  have  I,  that  my  Doll  is  dead  i'  the  spital 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgell'd.   Well,  bawd  1  '11  turn,    w 
And    something   lean    to    cutpurse  of    quick 

hand. 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I  *11  steal ; 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgellM 

scars. 
And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars. 

[Exit. 

[ScEKE  II.   France.  A  royal  palace.] 

Enter,  at  one  door^  KiNG  Henby,  Exeter, 
Bedford,  [Gloucester,]  Warwick,  [West- 
moreland,] and  other  Lords ;  at  another^  the 
French  King,  Queen  Isabel,  [the  Prin- 
cess Katharine,  Alice,  and  other  Ladies ;] 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  other  French. 

K.  Hen,  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore 

we  are  met ! 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day;  joy  and  good 

wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Kath- 


And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  Uusroralty,  * 
By  whom  this  great  assemUy  is  contrived. 
We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  yoo 

alll 
Fr,  King,  Right  joyous  are  we  to  btkoU 

your  face. 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met !  i' 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 
Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  £ir 

land. 
Of  this  good  day  and  of  this  gracious  i 


As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes; 
Tour    eyes,    which    hitherlo   have   bont  n 

them  v> 

Against  the  French  that  met  them  m  thnr 

bent 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks. 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  h<»e. 
Have  lost  their  analit^,  and  chat  tius  osy 
Shall    change   all   gnefs    and    qnarrcb  iotA 

love.  > 

K,  Hen,  To   cry  amen   to   that,   thm  v* 

appear. 
Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  nJoie 

you. 
Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  kn*. 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England!  Hitf  I 

have  labourM, 
With  aU  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strongs*^ 

yours,  » 

To  brin^  your  most  imperial  Majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  ess  ytA- 

ness. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevailed 
That,  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye,        * 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgnoea*. 
If  I  demand,  before  uiis  royal  view. 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor«  and  raanglea  P«sr*> 
Dear    nurse    of    arts,    plentiea,    and    jc^fi) 

births. 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  worid. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  vias(«  ? 
Alas,  she  hath  from  France  too  long  b««i 

chas'd. 
And  all  her  husbandij  doth  lie  on  heapi. 
Corrupting  in  it  own  fertility.  * 

Her  vme,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpmned  dies ;  her  hedges  even*ple«(^M, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair. 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs ;  her  fallow  \em 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory      * 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  msfii 
That  shonla  deracinate  such  savag^y ; 
The  even  mead,   that  erst  brought  svted? 

forth 
The    freckled    cowslip,    bumet,   and    gK«» 

clover. 
Wanting  the  sovthe,  all  uncorrected,  rank,    • 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teMns 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kexea,  bv^ 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility ; 
And  all  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meadi,  w 

hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildne^-  * 
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Even  BO  our  houses  and  onxselyes  and  chil- 
dren 
Hare  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time, 
The  soienoes  that  ^ould  become  our  ooun- 

Bat  grow  like  sayagres,  — aa  soldiers  will 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood,  —      « 
To  trwearinff  and  stem  looks,  difPus'd  attire, 
And  ererything  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour 
Voa  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace   « 
Should  not  expel  these  inconyenieuoes 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 
K.  Hen,  If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would 
the  peaoe^ 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to    the  imperfec- 
tions 
Which  you  have  cited,  yon  must  buy  that  peace 
W^ith  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ;       n 
Wboee  tenonrs  and  partiomar  effects 
You  have  ensohedul  d  briefly  in  your  hands. 
Bwr,  The  King  hath  heard  them;  to  the 
which  as  yet  t« 

There  is  no  answer  made. 

K,  Hen,  Well,  then,  the  peace. 

Which   yon  before  so  urg'd,   lies  in  his  an- 
swer. 
Fr.  Kino.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
CVerglancVl  the  articles.  Pleaseth  your  Grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
Tn  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  1)etter  heed     m 
Tu  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Paw  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 
K,  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall.   Go,  uncle  Exe- 
ter, 
And    brother    Clarence,    and    you,     brother 

Olouoester, 
Warwick,  and  Huntingdon,  go  with  the  King ; 
And  take  with  you  &ee  power  to  ratify,  m 

AofniuHit,  or  alter,  as  vour  wisdoms  best 
Stuil  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 


Anything  in  or  out  of  our  demands. 
And  we^U   consign  thereto.    Will 


you,  fair 


Go  yrrth  the  princeSj  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Jsa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with 
them. 
Haply  »  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles  too  nicely  urgM  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen,  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here 
with  us :  .  »8 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprisM 
Wxthin  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Jsa,  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Henry,  Katha- 
rine [and  Aiicel. 

K  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair. 

Win  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 
^ocb  aa  will  enter  at  a  ladv*s  ear  100 

Iknd  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

KfUh.  Your  MaJMty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I 
cannot  speak  your  England. 

R,  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love 
3a««  Mmndly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be 
eUuI  to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenhr  with  your 
^l^liili  tongue.   Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ?        lor 


Kath.  Pardonnez-moi,  I  cannot  tell  wat  is 
**  like  me." 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate,  and  you 
are  like  an  angel.  m 

Kath.  Que  dit-il  9  Que  je  suis  semhlaUe  d  les 
angesf 

Alice.  Oui,  vraimeni,  sauf  votre  grace^  ainsi 
dit-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine ;  and  I 
must  not  blush  to  affirm  it.  u? 

Kath.  O  bon  Dieul  les  langues  des  homines 
sont  pleines  de  tromperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  That  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Oui,  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be 
full  of  deceits :  dat  ii  de  Princess.  ^  ita 

K.  Hen.  The  Princess  is  the  better  English- 
woman. I'  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy 
understandii^.  I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak 
no  better  English;  for,  if  thou  couldst,  thou 
wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king  that  thou 
wouldst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my 
crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mmce  it  in  love,  but 
directly  to  say,  "  I  love  you  '* ;  then  if  you  [i^^ 
ur^e  me  farther  than  to  say,  **Do  you  in 
faith?*'  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your 
answer ;  i'  faith,  do ;  and  so  clap  hands  and  a 
bargain.   How  say  you,  lady  ? 

Kath.  Sat^f  votre  honneur,  me  understand 
well.  »M 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to 
verses,  or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why 
you  undid  me ;  for  the  one,  I  have  neither 
words  nor  measure,  and  for  the  other  I  have  no 
strength  in  measure^  yet  a  reasonable  mea-  [»*« 
sure  m  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at 
leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with 
ray  armour  on  my  back,  under  the  correc- 
tion of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might  buffet  for  [i« 
my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favours, 
I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher  and  sit  like 
a  jack-an-apes,  never  off.  But,  before  God, 
Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my 
eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  pro- 
testation; only  downright  oaths,  which  fiso 
I  never  use  tul  urg'd,  nor  never  break  tor 
urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this 
temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun- 
burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  ^laas  for  love 
of  anythincr  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  [im 
thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.  If  thou 
canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me ;  if  not,  to  say 
to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true ;  but  for  thy 
love,  by  the  Lord,  no ;  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And 
while  thou  liv'st,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow 
of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy ;  for  he  per-  [i«t 
force  must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not 
the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places;  for  these  fel- 
lows of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  them- 
selves into  ladies'  favours,  they  do  always  rea- 
son themselves  out  again.  What !  a  speaker  [i^-''' 
is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A 
good  leg  will  fall  j  a  straight  back  will  stoop ; 
a  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curFd  pate 
will  grow  bald ;  a  fair  face  will  wither ;  a  full 
eye  will  wax  hollow ;  but  a  good  heart,  [ito 
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Kate,  is  the  snn  and  the  moon ;  or  rather  the 
sun  and  not  the  moon ;  for  it  shines  bright  and 
never  ohanees,  but  keeps  his  course  tnily.  If 
thon  would  hiaye  such  a  one,  take  me;  and 
take  me,  take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a 
king.  And  what  say 'st  thou  then  to  my  We  V  [ii« 
Speak,  mv  fair,  and  fairlv,  I  nray  thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  oat  I  should  loye  de 
enemy  of  France  ?   ^  tn 

K,  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should 
loTC  the  enemy  of  France,  Kate ;  but,  in  loving 
me,  you  should  love  the  friend  of  Frajooe ;  for 
I  love  fVance  so  well  that  I  will  not  part  with 
a  village  of  it,  I  will  have  it  all  mme ;  and, 
Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am  yours, 
then  yours  is  France  and  yon  are  mine.  >•• 

KtUh,  I  cannot  tell  wat  is  dat. 

K.Hen,  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in 
French :  which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my 
tongue  uke  a  new-married  wife  about  her  hus- 
band^s  neck,  hardly^  to  be  shook  off.  Je  [uo 
quand  $w  le  pouesnon  de  France^  et  quand  vou$ 
avez  lepouession  de  mot, — let  me  see,  what 
then?  Saint  Denis  be  m^  speed!  — </onc  tfUre 
e$t  France  et  vous  He*  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for 
me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  as  to  [m 
speak  so  much  more  French.  I  shall  never 
move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at 
me. 

Kath,  Sa^f  votre  honneur,  le  Francois  oue 
vous  parleZf  u  est  meilleur  que  VAnglois  lequeije 
parle,  w 

K,  Hen,  No,  faith,  is 't  not,  Kate ;  but  thy 
speaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly- 
falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at 
one.  iBnt,  Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thus 
much  English :  canst  thou  love  me  ?  »• 

Kath.  I  cannot  teU. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell, 
Kate  ?  I  'U  ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  loveet 
me ;  and  at  night,  when  3rou  come  into  your  [*io 
closet,  you  *11  question  this  gentlewoman  about 
me  I  and  I  know«  Kate,  you  will  to  her  dis- 
praise those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with 
your  heart.  But,  good  Kate,  mock  me  merci- 
fully :  the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because  I 
love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  beest  mine,  [«• 
Kate,  as  I  have  a  saving  faith  within  me  tells 
me  thou  shalt,  I  get  thee  with  scambling,  and 
thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier- 
breeder.  Shidt  not  thou  and  I,  between  Saint 
Denis  and  Saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  [mo 
half  French,  half  Enghsh,  that  shall  go  to  Con- 
stantinople and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ? 
Shall  we  not?  What  say^st  thou,  my  fair 
flower-de-luce  ? 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat.  «w 

K.  Hen.  No;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but 
now  to  promise.  Do  but  now  promise,  Kate, 
you  will  endeavour  for  your  French  part  01 
such  a  boy ;  and  for  my  English  moiety,  take 
the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor,  flow  an- 
swer you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde^  mon 
tres  cher  et  devin  diesse  f  va 

Kath.  Your^  Majestee  ave  fausse  French 
enoufi^  to  deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat 
is  en  France.  »» 


K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  Pracb!  Br 
mine  honour,  in  true  luiglish,  I  love  the«,  Kjte . 
by  which  honour  I  dare  not  swear  tboa  Una 
me ;  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  as  tb: 
thou  dost,  notwithstanding  die  poor  nH  ^ 
untempering  effect  of  nay  visage.  Nov.  ^ 
shrew  my  father's  ambition  1  be  was  tUakac 
of  civil  wars  when  be  got  me :  therefon  «» 1 
created  with  a  stubborn  outsiae,  with  an  mfs 
of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo  ladi«i«  1  ^ 
fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  cMff  I 
wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear.  Jdy  ooodbrt  % 
that  old  age^  that  ill  layer  up  of  beanty.  ws  a 
no  more  six>il  upon  my  face.  Thou  hast  w^  I 
thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thon  ^ 
wear  me,  if  thon  wear  me,  better  and  betfer ;  •* 
and  therefOTe  tell  me,  most  fair  Kathari»i.«i. 
you  have  me?  Put  off  your  nuuden  bla^; 
avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  widi  -^ 
looks  of  an  emnress ;  take  me  by  the  haad-of 
say,  Harry  of  England,  I  am  tmne ;  wUi ' 
word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  blew  miw  m 
withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud,  £k^«ta 
thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  tinae,  a^ 
Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine;  who,  thos^I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  felkw ''' 
with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  iht  W 
king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  yonr  ■■■■  s 
broken  music ;  for  thy  vmoe  is  mnsie  asd  dr 
Fjiglish  broken ;  therefore,  gueen  of  aOj  Ktt 
arine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  u^ 
Wilt  thou  have  me  ?  • 

Kath.  Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  rW  «< 
pih^, 

K.  Hen.  Nav,  it  will  please  him  w^  'im. 
it  shall  please  mm,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  sail  also  content  me.  * 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  Idas  your  haai  ^ 
call  you  nay  gueen. 

Kath.  Laissez^  mon  seigneur y  laisaex,  Imap* 
Mafoif  je  ne  veux  point  qw  vous  aftoisMc  t«* 
grandeur  en  baisant  la  main  d^une  imdigm  0^ 
teur.  Kxcusez-moi,  je  vous  supplie^  sum  m> 
puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kst« 

Kath.  Les  dames  et  demoisellei  pom  *" 
bais^es  devant  lew  noces^  il  n'est  pas  la  cat>^ 
de  France.  * 

K.  Hen,  Madam  my  intetpreter,  whet  af^ 
she? 

Alice,  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  faahion  ysm  ^ 
ladiesof  France,  — I  cannot  teU  wat  ii  is*^ 
en  Anglish.  <* 

K.Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  Majesty  entendre  bettre  f»  ^ 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  th«  mt^ 
in  France  to  kiss  before  they  are  atfiM 
would  she  say  ?  •• 

Alice.   Outy  vraiment, 

K.  Hen.  O  Kate,  nice  customs  coitR  '* 
great  kings.  Dear  Kate,  mi  Bad  I  caaaDt  V 
confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  oouBtrr*  ^ 
fashion.  We  are  the  makers  of  mannsn,  M> 
and  the  liberty  that  f  oUows  our  plaecs  tWfs  ^ 
mouth  of  all  find-faults,  as  I  will  do  yooi*-  t«r 
upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  jom*  eoaBtxr^ 
denying  me  a  kiss ;  therefore,  patiently  ani  i* 
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^ildiii^.   [Kissing  her,]  Ton  have  witchcraft  in 

tax  lips,  Kate :  there  is  more  eloqaence  in  a 

,^^gar  touch  of  them  than  in  the  tongnes  of  the 

>ench  ooandl:  and  thev  should  sooner  i>er> 
ide  Harry  of  England  tnan  a  general  petition 
monarchs.  Here  comes  your  father.  sm 

p€7Uer  the  French  Powkr  and  the  English 
L0KD8. 


Bur.   God  save   yonr  Majesty!^  Mj  royal 

asm,  teach  yon  oar  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen,  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair 


Qsin.  bow  perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is 
od  English.  m 

Bur,   Is  she  not  apt? 

K,  Hen,  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
odition  is  not  smooth ;  so  that,  having  neither 
e  voice  nor  ihe  heart  of  flatterv  about  me, 
joimot  so  conjure  up  Uie  sinrit  oz  love  in  her, 
at  be  will  appear  in  his  true  likeness.  nf 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if 
mrwer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in 
r,  yon  must  make  a  circle ;  if  conjure  up 

2e  in  ber  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear 
ed  and  blind.  Can  you  blame  her  then, 
ing  a  maid  yet  ros'd  over  with  the  virgin 
teiaon  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance 
a  luJced  blind  boy  in  her  naked  seemg  self  ? 
were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid 
eooflign  to.  ax 

K,  Hen,  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield,  as  love 
bHnd  and  enforces. 

Bur,  They  are  then  excusM,  my  lord,  when 
•T  see  not  what  they  do. 
A*.  Hen,  Then,  ^^ood  my  lord,  teach   your 
nain  to  consent  wmking.  sa 

Bur,  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord, 
ytm  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning ;  for 
aids,  well  summerM  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
e«  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they 
ive  their  eyes ;  and  then  they  wUl  endure 
cndliag,  whidi  before  would  not  abide  looking 

£'.  Hen,  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and 
hot  summer;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly, 
inr  conain,  in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be 
hid  too. 

Bur,  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves,  ms 
K,  Hen,  It  is  so ;  and  you  may,  some  of  you, 
«axxk  love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see 
any  a  fair  French  city  for  one  fair  French 
aia  that  stands  in  my  way.  m« 

Ft.  King,  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  per- 
^ctively,  the  cities  tum'd  into  a  maid ;  for 
ley  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls  that 
aar  Kath  [never]  entered.  sm 

K.Htn,  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 
/v.  King,  So  please  you. 
K.  Hen,  I  am  content,  so  the  maiden  cities 
m  talk  of  may  wait  on  her ;  so  the  maid  that 
,i>od  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  show  me 
k«  way  tomywill.  sm 

Ft,  King,   We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of 


K.  Hen,    Is 't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 
West,  The  King  hath  granted  every  arti- 
cle; 


His  daughter  first,  and  then  in  sequel  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures.  m» 
Exe,  Only  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : 
where  your  Mapesty  demands,  that  the  King 
of  France,  havmg  any  occasion  to  write  for 
matter  of  grant,  shall  name  your  Highness  in 
this  form  and  with  this  addition,  in  French, 
Notre  tTes<her  ,/ils  Henri,  Koi  a^Angleterre, 
Hirxtier  de  France;  and  thus  in  Latin,  Pnx' 
darissimus  Jilius  noster  Henricus,  Rex  Anglice^ 
et  Hoaxes  Francice,  s7o 

Fr,  King,  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so 
demed, 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 
K,  Hen,  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear 
alliance, 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter.  sts 

jPV.  King,  Take  her,  fair  son,  and  from  her 
blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me  ;  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores 

look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other^s  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred,  and  this  dear  conjunc- 
tion 8W 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  ad- 
vance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair 
France. 
Lords,  Amen! 

K,  Hen,  Now,  welcome,  Kate ;  and  bear  me 
witness  all,  s85 

That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen. 

[Flourish, 
Q.  Isa,  Grod,   the  best  maker  of  all  mar- 
riages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in 

one  I 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be    there    *twixt   your   kingdoms  such   a 
spousal,  ^  8»o 

That  never  may  01  office,  or  fell  Jealousy, 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessea  mar- 
riage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  king- 
doms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  f^glish  may  as  French,  French  English- 
men, ^  3»« 
Receive  each  other.  God  speak  this  Amen  ! 
AU,  Amen  I 

K,  Hen,  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage ;  on 
which  day. 
My  Lord  of  Burgundy,  we  *11  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peer8%  for  surety  of  our  leagues.  «oo 
Then  shall  Iswear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me  ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous 
be!  [Sennet,  Exeunt, 

[EPILOGUE] 

Enter  Chorus. 

[CAor.]  Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursuM  the  story, 
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In  little  room  oonfining  mig^htr  men, 
Mangling  by  starts  the  full  coarse  of  their 
glory. 
Small  time,  bnt  in  that  small  most  greatly 
lived  » 

This   star  of   England.    Fortune  made  his 
sword, 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved, 
And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 


Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  Kiic 
\-  Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  vk- 
\  oeed;  * 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  man  _ 
.   That  they  lost  France  and  made  hn  J 

bleed; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown ;  sad.  i<x 

their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 


THE  THREE  PARTS   OF  HENRY  THE  SIXTH 

^E  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  present  a  more  difficult  problem  with  reg^ard  to  authorship  than 
other  group  contained  in  the  First  Folio.   The  obscorities  caused  by  the  processes  of  revision 

collaboration  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  plays  belong  to  the  period  of  Shakespeare's 
rentieeship,  when  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  style  was  less  indiTidual  and  more  under  the 
Bene*  of  his  predecessors  than  it  was  later. 

1^  First  Part  of  Henry  VI  b  not  found  in  print  till  it  appears  in  the  First  Folio.  But  on 
th  *i,  159>^,  a  play  called  Henry  VI  was  acted  at  the  Rose  Theatre  by  Lord  Strangers  com- 
f,  tod  had  a  snoecMsful  run.  From  a  reference  by  Nash  we  learn  that  Talbot  had  been  a 
alar  figure  in  a  recent  play,  and  this  may  have  been  our  i  Henry  V/,  either  as  we  hare  it,  or 
a  earlier  form. 

•  to  authorship,  there  is  no  external  eridence  but  the  fact  of  its  indurion  in  the  First  Folio. 
mal  eridence  has  led  almost  all  critics  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  work  of  seyeral  hands, 
there  is  little  general  agreement  as  to  who  the  other  dramatists  were,  and  which  parts  ought 
i  assigned  to  each.  Shakespeare  is  usually  credited  with  the  scene  (n.  iy.)  in  the  Temple 
lens, in  which  the  red  and  white  roses  are  chosen  as  emblems  of  the  rival  houses;  by  many 

the  wooing  of  Margaret  by  Suffolk  (v.  iii.) ;  and  by  others,  with  the  last  fight  of  Talbot 
i.-viL).  His  collaborators,  or,  according  to  others,  his  predecessors,  in  the  c<Mistruction  of  the 
la,  are  supposed  to  have  been  Marlowe  and  Greene,  with  less  assurance  Peele,  and  with  still 
Lodge.  But  the  grounds  of  the  assignment  of  the  various  passages  to  these  authors  are  in  the 
Mt  degree  precarious. 

M  material  for  the  plot  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Chronicles  of  Holinshed,  or  of  Halle, 
s  narrative  for  this  period  Holinshed  paraphrases.  A  few  details  may  have  been  derived 
Fabian.  The  material  thus  obtained  was  treated  with  g^reat  freedom.  Verbal  borrowings 
ery  rare,  and  chronological  sequence  is  often  entirely  disregarded.  Thus  the  calamities  to 
English  reported  by  the  First  Messenger  in  i.  i.  as  having  occurred  by  the  date  of  the  funeral 
Bury  V  in  1422  are  either  quite  unhistorical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  Orleans  and  Poic- 
which  were  not  held  by  the  English  at  that  time,  or  are  antedated  by  from  seven  to  twenty- 
rears,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  Rheims,  Guysors,  Paris,  and  Guienne.  Again,  Talbot^s 
I  b  the  drama  precedes  the  capture  of  Jeanne  d'Arc ;  but  in  fact  he  lived  till  1453,  while 
(aid  was  burned  in  1431.  The  reconciliation  which  she  is  represented  as  bringing  about 
»e&  Buiigandy  and  Charles  YII  did  not  occur  till  four  years  after  her  death.  Nor  is  there 
care  for  internal  consistency.  Paris  is  represented  as  lost  by  the  English  in  i.  i.,  yet 
f  VI  is  crowned  there  in  rv.  i.,  and  in  v.  ii  the  Parisians  are  revolting  to  the  French, 
al  pictareaque  incidents  have  no  basis  in  the  chronicle.  Such  are  the  interview  of  Talbot 
the  Coantess  of  Auvergne  in*  n.  iii.,  and  the  plucking  of  the  roses  in  ui.  iv.  28-45,  with 
|uel  in  IV.  i.  7S~161.  The  device  of  disguising  soldiers  as  countrymen  bearing  sacks  for 
iptnre  of  Rouen  is  unhistorical.  Rouen  was  not  lost  by  the  English  till  1449  ;  but  a  trick 
r  to  that  in  the  play  is  described  by  Holinshed  as  having  been  used  by  the  French  for  the 
re  of  Comill  in  1441. 

he  case  of  S  and  S  Henry  VI j  the  situation  is  complicated,  by  the  existence  of  two  other 
on  the  aazne  subject,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  common  with  the  two 
tpearean  dramas.  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  oftJie  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and 
ster  was  printed  in  quarto  in  1594,  reprinted  in  1600,  and  again  with  alterations  in  1619. 
rue  Draped ie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke  appeared  in  quarto  in  1595,  was  reprinted  in  1600, 
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and  again  with  alterations  in  1619.  These  two  third  editions  formed  a  single  quarto,  csUed  7^ 
Whole  Contention.  The  Second  and  Third  Paris  of  Henry  VI  are  found  first  in  the  Folio  of  ln^> 
*'  Out  of  3075  lines,  there  are  in  Part  2  some  1715  new  lines ;  some  840  altered  lines  (msBT  W 
very  slightly  altered) ;  and  some  520  old  lines.  In  Part  3,  out  of  2902  lines,  there  are  abovt  iCC 
new  lines,  about  871  altered  lines,  and  about  1010  old  lines."  (J.  Lee.)  With  regazd  «>  t^ 
authorship  of  these  plays  a  great  variety  of  liews  has  been  put  forth,  ranging  from  the  a«zifiiai 
of  all  four  to  Shakespeare  to  the  substantial  denial  of  any  significant  Shakespearean  elcmnt  3 
any  of  them.  As  to  chronological  order,  some  hare  argued  that  The  Firtt  Part  qftJk  Cntfr^^ 
and  The  True  Tragedie  are  corrupt  transcripts  of  2  and  S  Henry  VI;  others,  and  these  fni^ 
in  the  majority,  that  S  and  S  Henry  VI  are  founded  upon  the  other  two  pl*ys.  The  f oOovai 
positions  may  now  be  regarded  as  accepted  by  the  safer  modem  critics :  —  (1)  that  TKe  Tr» 
Part  of  the  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedie  are  the  earlier  plays ;  (2)  that  these  are  tW  i^ 
of  several  authors,  including  Marlowe  and  Greene,  and  perhaps  Peele ;  (3)  that  t  and  S  Boq 
VI  are  a  revision  by  Shakespeare  of  the  other  two  plays.  Opinion  is  still  divided  oo  t^ 
points:  —  (1)  whether  Shakespeare  had  a  hand  in  the  earlier  plays;  (2)  whether  he  hs^^ 
assistance  of  Marlowe  in  the  revision.  Miss  J.  Lee's  conclusion  is  as  follows :  —  *"*  I  bdiett  4k 
Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  Henry  VI,  Parts  2  and  3,  and  that  there  is  some  groasd  to 
concluding  that  Marlowe  was  his  fellow-worker :  that  Henry  FJ,  Paris  2  and  3^  were 
about  the  year  1590 :  that  they  were  not  original  plays,  but  were  founded  on  . .  .  The 
and  The  True  Tragedie :  and  that  Marlowe  and  Qreene,  and  possibly  Peele,  were  the 
these  older  plays,  which  were  written  some  time,  perhaps  some  years,  before  t  and  S  Harj  H 

The  most  important  modification  of  this  view  by  later  critics  is  in  the  direetioQ  of 
Shakespearean  elements  in  the  two  earlier  plays,  especially  in  the  scenes  in  whieh  Jwek 
plays  a  part.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  -either  that  Shakespeare  had  an  inod«0^ 
share  in  them  when  they  were  first  composed,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  likely)  that  **  pMHsgn  a 
the  impressions  of  1594  and  1595  of  the  two  old  plays  were  borrowed  for  use  from  the  Sfp^ 
and  Tfiird  Parts,  as  then  performed  on  the  stage.'*  (Ward.)  The  chief  objection  to  the  htam 
alternative  lies  in  the  charge  of  plagiarism  implied  in  a  famous  passage  in  Greene's  Gr^sttti*^ 
of  Wit ;  which,  being  undoubtedly  aimed  at  Shakespeare,  tends,  but  not  oonolunrely,  to«xehi^ 
him  from  collaboration  in  the  plays  to  which  Greene  is  supposed  to  allude  as  the  sonree  of  tin 
plagiarism. 

The  more  general  argument  against  Shakespeare's  having  had  to  do  with  the  writiflg  rf«* 
of  these  plays  lies  in  the  facts  that  the  two  earlier  were  acted  by  a  company  for  whom  h»  is 
known  to  have  written,  and  that  the  two  later  are  not  known  to  have  been  acted  by  his  ova 
pany.   These  points  seem  more  than  counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  fact  of  their  incliaet 
the  First  Folio  by  Heminge  and  Condell. 

The  results  of  modem  investigation,  then,  while  far  from  conclusive,  tend  to  the  beliiif 
there  may  be  a  slight  Shakespearean  element  in  Ihe  two  older  plays,  that  S  and  S  Henry  VI 
produced  by  Shakespeare,  working  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  plays,  probably  with  the 
of  Marlowe,  and  that  they  were  re-cast  between  1590  and  1592. 

The  present  text  is  based  upon  that  of  the  First  Folio,  for  all  three  parts. 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 


»  HuiiT  VL 

a  or  Oloucsbtbb,  unde  to  tha  King,  and  Protec- 

V. 

a  or  BioroBO,  ancle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  of 

mAM  BiAirrosT,  duke  of  Exeter,  I     great- 

(KT  BiAOVORT,  biahop  of  Wlnobeiter,  I  uncles  to 
ad  ftfterwardt  cardinal.  )  the  King. 

v  fiiAirroiT,  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Somerset. 
iiJu>  PLANTAOBsnr,  son  of  Richard  late  earl  of 
tmbridge,  afterwards  duke  of  York. 

I  or  WiLBWICK. 

t  or  Sausbubt.  * 

LOT  SirrFOLx. 

D  Talbot,  afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

I  Talbot,  hia  son. 

VST>  MoBTtMHB,  earl  of  March. 

Jons  Fastoltb. 

WaUAM  LtJCT. 
WiLUAH  OlAKSDALB. 
IteOBAS  OaBOBATB. 


Mayor  of  London. 
Woodtilb,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Vbbiton,  of  the  White  Rose  or  York  faction. 
Bassbt,  of  the  Red  Rose  or  Lancaster  faction. 
A  Lawyer.  Mortimer's  Keepers. 

Chablbs,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  Kins,  of  France. 
Rbionxbb,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  Kmg  of  Naples. 

DUKB  OF  BuBOUBDT. 

DvKB  or  Albm^on. 

Bastabo  or  Oblbams. 

Governor  of  Paris. 

Master-Ounnar  of  Orleans  and  his  Son. 

General  of  the  French  forces  in  Boordeaux. 

A  French  Sergeant.  A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Maboabbt,  daughter  to  Reignler,  afterwards  married 

to  King  Henry. 
CovirrBSs  or  Auybbovb. 
Joan  la  Pucbllb,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc. 


LordB,  Wardens  of  the  Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 
Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle. 

ScBNB :  Partly  in  England  and  partly  in  France.l 


ACT  I 
SCBNE  I.   [Westminster  Abbey.] 

d  March,  Enter  the  Funeral  qf  Kskq  Henbt 
IB  FtFTH,  attended  on  by  the  Duke  of 
KDPORD,  Regent  qf  France ;  the  Duke  of 
wOrcESTKR,  Protector ;  the  Duke  of  Exr- 
a,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Bishop  of 
UfCBESTER,  Heralds,  etc. 

^.  Hnnff  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield 

da^  to  ni^ht ! 
otB,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
iduib  yova  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
with  them  scourge  the  bad  revoltuig  stars 

have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  I        • 

Henry  the  Fif th^  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
uid  ne*er  lost  a  kmg  of  so  much  worth. 
m.^  Engpland  ne*er  had  a  king  until  his 

time. 
le  he  had.  deserving  to  command, 
nmdiah'a  sword  did  blind  men  with  his 

beams ;  to 

rms  spread  wider  than  a^  dragon's  winp  ; 
parkline  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
dazxled  and  drove  back  his  enemies 
mid-daT  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
.  should   I  say?  His   deeds   exceed   aU 

8pe€Nch.  w 

r«r  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered. 
r.   We  mourn  in  black;  why  mourn  we 

not  in  blood? 


Henry  is  dead  and  never  shall  revive. 
Upon  a  wooden  cofBn  we  attend. 
And  death's  dishonourable  victor;^  so 

We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  I  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  PVench     » 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that  afraid  of  him 
By  niagric  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 
Win.  He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of 
kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  ludgement-day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  sight.  so 

The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought ; 
The  Church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosper- 
ous. 
Olou.  The  Church  !  where  is  it  ?    Had  not 
churchmen  pray'd, 
His  thread  of  life  nad  not  so  soon  decay 'd. 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prmce,     ss 
Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 
Win.  Gloucester,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art 
Protector 
And  lookest  to  command  the  Prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  isproud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe, 
More  than  (rod  or  relijgrious  churchmen  may.   «o 
Glou.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the 
flesh. 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou 

go'st 
Ejccept  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
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Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars  and  rest  your 

minds  in  peaee ; 
Let 's  to  the  altar.   Heralds,  wait  on  us.  w 

Instead  of  gold,  we  'II  offer  up  our  arms. 
Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry 's  dead. 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years. 
When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall 

suck, 
Our  isle  be  made  a  marish  of  salt  tears,  m 

And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  thv  ghost  I  inyooate : 
Prosper  tlus  realm,  Keep  it  from  civil  broils, 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens  I 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make    u 
Than  Julius  Ciesar  or  bright  — 

Enter  a  Messenoeb. 

i.  Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you 
all! 
Sad  tiding  brinff  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture. 
Guienne,  ChampA^e,  Rheims,  Orleans,  to 

Paris,  Guysors,  roictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 
Bed.  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead 
Henry's  corse  ? 
Speak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead  and  rise  &om 
death. 
Glou.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  Is  Rouen  ]rielded  up  ?  « 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield 
theghost. 
Exe.    How  were  they  lost  ?  What  treachery 
was  usM  ? 

1.  Mess.  No  treachery,  but  want  of  men  and 

money. 
Amongst  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered,  to 

That  here  you  maintain  several  factions. 
And  whilst  a  field  should  be  dispatched  and 

fought. 
Yon  are  disputing  of  jrour  generals. 
One  would  nave  UngVing  wars  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fl^  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ;  « 
A  third  thinks,  without  expense  at  all. 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 
Awake,  awakCj  English  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dmi  your  honours  new-begot. 
CroppM  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ;  m 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  awa^. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing 

tides. 
Bed.  Me   they   concern ;  Regent  I  am    of 

France. 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat ;  I  '11  fi^ht  for  France. 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes  !    m 
Wonnds  will  I  lend  uie  French  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  their  intermissive  raisenes. 

Enter  to  them  a  second  Me8SEMQBR. 

2.  Mess.   Lords,  view  these  letters  full  of  bad 

mischance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite,       » 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import. 
The    Dauphin   Charles  is    crowned    king    in 

Rheims ; 
The  Bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd  ; 


Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjon,  doth  take  his  pot. 
The  Duke  of  Alen^n  fiieth  to  his  lid*. 

Exe.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king!  All^ 
him  I  I 

O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproicb? 
Glou.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  CMoiv 
throats. 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I  H  fi^^t  itooL 
Bed.  Gloucester,  why  donbt'st  thoa  d  m 
forwardness  ?  ' 

An  army^  have  I  mustered  in  my  tkooc^ts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  orezmn. 

Enter  a  third  Msssxkgxk. 

3.  Mess,  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  jni 

laments 
Wherewith    you   now   bedew    King  Bcsr*^ 

hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight 
Betwixt  the  stout  Lord  Talbot  and  theFnvi 
Win.   \^at!   wherein   Talbot 

Is'tso? 
3,  Mess.  O,  no;  wherein  Lofd  TalWtv 

overthrown. 
The  circumstance  I  'U  teU  Ton  more  at  1b|^ 
The  tenth  of  August  last  tLis  dreadful  Itfi  a 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  nktM. 
Bv  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  Fraa 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  npoa. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men.  ^ 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  aidicn; 
Instead  whereof  sharp  stakes  pluck 'd  nv  ^ 

hedges  I 

They  pitched  in  the  ground  oonfusedly,        I 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breakisf  a. 
More  than  three  hours  the  firiit  ooutiaid.  i 
Where  valiant  Talbot  abovennznan  dbo^tk 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  Imet.  j 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  duvt  m 

him; 
Here,  there,  and  everrwhere,  enragM  hi  4^ 
The  French  exclaim'd,  the  devil  was  in  u*f  < 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz*d  on  him.     * 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  smnt. 
''  A  Talbot  I  a  Talbot  I  "  cried  oat  anua 
And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battk. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  i^  ^ 
If  Sir  John  Fastoffe  had  not  pUyM  thewrti 
He,  being  in  the  vaward,  plao'd  behind 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  thcaou 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  stmck  one  stra^ 
Hence  grew  the  generu  wreck    and  i^ 


Enclosed  were  they  with  their  « . 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Daaf^iin^  ftwA 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  n>ear  into  the  ba^. 
Whom  all  France  with  their  chief  siimtl 

strength 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  He^ 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  skin?  Then  I  will  thy  n 
self 
Ft)r  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  «a«e 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foemen  is  betray  *d. 

3.  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives,  but  Is  took  ] 
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Bd  Lord  Scalee  with  him  and  Lord  Hanger- 
ford. 
mt  of  the  rest  shikughter'd  or  took  likewise. 
Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  bnt  I  shall 

II  hue  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
\A  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend,  uso 
mr  of  their  lords  I  '11  change  for  one  of  ours, 
irewellj  my  masters !  To  my  task  will  I. 
mfirM  m  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
I  keep  onr  neat  Saint  George's  feast  withal. 
« thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take,  im 
hose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe 

onake. 
I  iieu.  So  yon  had  need,  for  Orleans  is  be- 

tieg'd. 
e  EngUsh  armT  is  grown  weak  and  faint, 
e  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 
A  hiirdly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny,        iso 
Be  ther,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 
Ere.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 

sworn, 
her  to  ^nell  the  Dauphin  utterly, 
bring  hmi  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 
W.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my 

leare,  lu 

to  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Hmi.  I  *11  to  IJie  Tower  with  all  the  haste  I 

can. 
riew  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
1  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  kiuj 


[Er, 


^-Jxit. 
x€.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young 
King  is,  »TO 

OS  ordain'd  his  special  goyemor, 
I  for  his  safety  there  I  '11  best  deyise. 

[Exit, 
^in.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to 

attend. 
t  left  out :  for  me  nothing  remains, 
long  I  will  not  be  Jack  out  of  office.        its 
King  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal 
At  at  chief  est  stem  of  public  weal. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scwnc  II.   France.  Btfore  Orleans.] 

ourish.    Enter  Charles,  Alencon,  anrf 
lONiXB,  marching  with  drum  and  Soldiers. 

or.  Afars  his  true  moving,  eren  as  in  the 

heaTens 

the  earthy  to  this  day  is  not  known, 
did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 
we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles, 
t  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ?       s 
leasnre  here  we  lie  near  Orleans ;  ^ 
nrhiles  the  famish'd  English,  like  pale 

ghosts, 

ly  besiefire  us  one  hour  in  a  month, 
n.  They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat 

huU-beeres. 

r  thej  most  be  dieted  like  mules  10 

tuve  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths, 
^eons  they  will  look,^  like  drowned  mice, 
b.   Let  *8  raise  the  siege  ;  why  live  we  idly 

here? 

it  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear ; 


Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  SaHsbnry,   u 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall. 
Xor  men  nor  money  hath  he  to  make  war. 
Char,  Sound,  sound  alarum  I  We  will  rush 
on  them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French ! 
Him  I  forgive  my  death  that  killeth  me         » 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot  or  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarum;  they  are  beaten  back  by  the  English 
with  great  loss.  Re-enter  Charles,  Alen^on, 
and  Reiomieb. 

Char,  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  What  men 
have  I! 

Dogs  I  cowards !  dastards  I  I  would  ne'er  have 
fled. 

But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 
Reig,  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide  ;     m 

He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 

The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 

Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 
Alen.  froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  re- 
cords, 

England  all  Olivers  and  Rolands  bred  so 

During  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign. 

More  trulv  now  may  this  be  verified, 

For  none  out  Samsons  and  Gkiliases 

It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.  One  to  ten  I 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals !  who  would  e'er  sup- 
pose 3fi 

Thev  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 
Char.  Let's  leave  this  town;  for  they  are 
hare-brain'd  slaves. 

And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager. 

Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teem 

The  walls  they  '11  tear  down  than  forsake  the 
siege.  40 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmers  or  de- 
vice 

Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on ; 

Else  ne'er  could  thev  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 

By  my  consent,  we  '11  even  let  them  alone. 
Alen,  Be  it  so.  4s 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where 's  the  Prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have 

news  for  him. 
Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to 

us. 
Bast.    Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your 
cheer  appall'd. 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismav'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand.  m 

A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring. 
Which  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of 

France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath,  m 

Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome ; 
What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?  Believe  my  words. 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in.   [Exit  Bastard.]   But 
first,  to  try  her  skill,  « 

Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place ; 
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§ueBtion  her  proudlv ;  let  thy  looks  be  stern, 
y  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she 
hath. 

Re-enter  [the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  with]  Joan 

LA  PUCEULB. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is  ^t  thou  wilt  do  these  won- 
drous feats  ? 
Puc,  Reiflrnier,  is't  thou  that  thinkeat  to 
beguile  me  ?  as 

Where  is  the  Dauphin  ?    Come,  come  from  be- 
hind; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there  *s  nothing  hid  from  me. 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  a^art. 
Stand  back,   you   lords,   and   give  us  leave 
a  while.  to 

Reig.   She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first 

dash. 
Puc,  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's 
daughter. 
My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleased 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate.  n 

Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me. 
And  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation  m 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 
Her  aid  she  promis'd  and  assurM  success ; 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself ; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on 
me  u 

That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with  which  ^on  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditatea. 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex.       m 
Resolve  on  this,  thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 
Char.^  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy 
high  terms. 
Only  this  proof  I  'U  of  thy  valour  make, 
In  smgle  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  witn  me,  m 
And  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwise  I  renounce  all  confidence. 
Puc,  I  am  prepar'd :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd 
sword, 
Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side : 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  £[atharine  s 
churchyard,  loo 

Out  of  a  sreat  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 
Char.  Then  come,  o'  Ood^s  name ;  I  fear  no 

woman. 
Puc.  And  while  I  live,  I  'U  ne'er  fly  from  a 
man. 

[Here  they  .fights  and  Joan  la  Pu- 

celle  overcomes. 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands !   Thou  art  an 

Amazon 

And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah.        iob 

Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were 

too  weak. 
Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that 
must  help  me. 


Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire ; 
My  heart  aind  hands  thou  hast  at  onoenUci 
Excellent  Pncelle,  if  thy  name  be  s(h         ■j 
Let  me  ihv  servant  ana  not  sovereirii  be. 
'T  is  the  French  Dauphin  sneth  to  uee  Una. 
Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  km. 
For  my  nrof ession  's  sacred  from  above. 
When  I  nave  chased  all  thy  foes  from  baee,  ^ 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 
Char.   Meantime  look  gracious  on  thy  pros- 
trate thrall. 
Reig.  Mylord,methinks,i8TeqrlongiBtaik. 
Alen.    I>oubtless  he  shrives  tha  wona  a 
her  smock ; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  i>rotTset  bit  nMci 
Reig.  Shall  we  disturb  him^  since  mhtf^ 
no  mean  ?  ~ 

Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  ^Ktwt 
do  know. 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempten  with  tW 
tongnes. 
Reig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  Wbat^fm 
you  on  ? 
Shall  wegive  over  Orleans,  or  no  ?  * 

Puc,  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  tban»' 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  year  g«v^ 
Char.  What  she  says  I'll  oonfinD.  W*1 

fight  it  out. 
Puc.  Assign'damltobetheEnelishsusiiP 
This  ni^t  the  sieg«  assuredly  I  If  raise.     * 
Ebcpect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  haloycoi  di?v 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wax*. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 
TiU  bybroad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nested  * 
With  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  «^i 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  moloded. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  Ai^ 
Which  Cffisar  and  his  fortuns  bare  at  esr«- 

Char.^  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  »  i^ 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  thou  * 

Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine* 
Not  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughtcn^  wsrc  U 

thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fallen  down  on  Ch^^H 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enoa^  * 
Alen.^  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  nc  ' 

siege. 
Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  i 
our  honours. 

Drive  them  from  Orleans  and  be  i 

Char.  Presently  we  '11  try  ;  come,  let**  * 
about  it. 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  fjJsc 

[Scene  HI.  London,  B^ort  the  TWrr 

Enter  the  Duke  or  Gix>uOBfiTEB,  with  his  Jj^ 
IVQ-MEN  [in  blue  coats], 

Glou.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Te«>^  \ 
day ;  J 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  i»  ciH 
ance. 

Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  v*^! 
here? 

Open  the  gates ;  't  is  Glonceccter  that  c^allKJ 
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;.  Wixrdtr,  [Within,]  Who's  there  that 
knocks  so  imperiomdy  ?  • 

7.  Snv,  It  is  the  noble  Duke  of  Glonceeter. 

2.  Warder,  [Within,]  Whoe'er  he  be,  you 
may  not  be  let  in. 

I,  Serv,  Villains,  answer  yon  so  the  Lord 

Protector? 
/.  Warder,    [Within,]    The    Lord    protect 

himl  so  we  answer  him. 
r  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  wiU'd.  10 

Cr/ott.  Who  willed  yon  ?  or  whose  will  stands 

bntmine? 
ere  ^»  none  Protector  of  the  realm.but  I. 
eak  up  the  gates,  I  'U  be  your  warrantize. 
lUI  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

[Gloucester^ t  men  rush  at  the  Tower 
Gates,  and  Woodvile  the  Lieu- 
tenant speaks  within, 
Voodv.  What  noise  is  this?  What  traitors 
have  we  here  ?  ^     ^  .      ** 

Uou.  lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I 

hear? 
n  the  gates ;  here 's  Gloucester  that  would 

enter. 
Voodv,  Have  patience,  noble  Duke,  I  may 
not  open : 

I  Cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids. 

m  him  I  have  express  commandment         30 
Lt  thoa  nor  none  of  thine  shall  be  let  in. 
fos.  Faint-hearted  Woodvile,  prizest  him 

'for©  me  ? 
Dgant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate, 
im  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could 

brook? 

II  art  no  friend  to  Gk>d  or  to  the  King.       w 
1  the  gates,  or  I  'U  shut  thee  out  shOTtly. 
rving-^nen.    Open  the  gates  unto  the  Lord 

Proteotor, 
^  1]  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly.       [They  rush  again  at  the  gates.] 

r  to  the  Lord  Protector  at  the  Tower  Gates 
^XSCBBeTKR  and  his  men  in  tawny  coats. 

In,  Hoiw  now,  ambitious  Humphrey !  what 
means  this? 

ni.  PeePd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me 
to  be  shut  <rat  ?  jo 

in.   I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor, 
Bot  Protector,  of  the  Kin^  or  realm. 
H,  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator, 
that  oontriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin.     as 
anvass  thee  in  thy  broAd  cardinal's  hat, 
m  prooeed  in  this  thy  insolence. 
n.  Nay,    stand  thou  back;    I  will    not 
badge  a  foot. 

>e  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain 
gr  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt.  «o 

II,  1  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I  'U  drive  thee 

Mrlet  robes  as  a  child's  bearing-doth 

te  io  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

u   I>o  wliat  thou  dar'st ;  I  beard  thee  to 

thyjface» 

e.    what  I  am  I  dar'd  and  bearded  to  my 

faeef  «» 

men,  for  aU  this  privileged  place ; 


Blue  coats  to  tawny  coats  I   Priest,  beware 
your  beard  ; 

I  mean  to  tug  it  and  to  cuff  you  soundly. 

Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat. 

In  spite  of  Pope  or  dignitiee  of  church,  m 

Here  by  the  cheeks  I  U  drai^  thee  up  and  down. 
Win,  Gloucester,  thou  wilt  answer  tiiis  be- 
fore the  Pope. 
Glou,  Winchester  goose,  I  cry,  **  A  rope  !  a 
rope!" 

Now  beat  them  hence ;  why  do  you  let  them 
stay? 

Thee  I  'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's 
array.  » 

Out,  tawny  coats  I  Out,  scarlet  hypocrite  I 

Here  Gloucester's  men  beat  out  the  Cardinals 
men,  and  enter  in  the  hurly-burly  the  Mayor 
of  London  and  his  Officebs. 

May,  Fie,  lords  I  that  you,  being  supreme 
magistrates, 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  I 
Glou,  Peace,  mayor,  thou  know'st  little  of 
my  wrongs. 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  Cknl  nor 
king,  » 

Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win,  Here 's  Gloucester,  a  foe  to  citizens, 
One  that  still  motions  war  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines, 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion  « 

Because  he  is  Protector  of  the  realm. 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king  and  suppress  the  Prince. 
Glou,  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  w;ord8,  but 
blows.  [Here  they  tJdrmish  again. 

May,  Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumult- 
uous strife  70 
But  to  make  open  proclamation. 
Come,  officer ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canst, 
Cry.  78 
\1,  Off.]  ^  All  manner  of  men  assembled  here 
in  arms  this  day  against  God's  peace  and  the 
King's,  we  charge  and  command  you,  in  his 
Highness'  name,  to  repair  to  your  several  dweU- 
ing-places ;  and  not  to  wear,  nandle,  or  use  any 
sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  henceforward,  upon 
pain  of  death,  n 
Glou.  Cardinal,  I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the 
law ; 
But  we  snail  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at 
large. 
Win.  Gloucester,  we  'U  meet  to  thy  cost,  be 
sure. 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's 
work. 
May.   I'U  call   for  clubs,  if   you  will  not 
away. 
This  cardinal 's  more  haughty  than  the  devil,  w 
Glou.  Mayor,  f areweU ;  thou  dost  but  what 

thou  mayst. 
Win.  Abominable   Gloucester,    guard    thy 
head: 
For  I  intend  to  have  it  ere  long. 

[Exeunt  [severally j  Gloucester  and 
Winchester  with  their  Serving- 
men]. 
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May.  See  the  coast  olear'd,  and  then  we  will 

depart. 
Qood.  Godf  these  nobles  should  such  stomachs 

bear!  w 

I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.   [Exeunt. 

[Scene  IV".  France,  Btfare  Orleans,] 

Enter  [on  the  walls,]  a  Masteb  Gunneb  and 
his  Boy. 

M.  Gun,  Sirrah,  thou  know^st  how  Orleans 
is  besiee'd, 
And  how  the  £nelish  hare  the  saborbs  won. 
Boy,  Father,  1  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at 
them, 
However  unfortunate  I  miss'd  my  aim. 
M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.   Be  thou 
rul'd  by  me.  « 

Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  Prince's  espials  hare  informed  me 
How  the  English,  in  die  suburbs  dose    in- 
trenched. 
Went  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars         10 
In  yonder  tower  to  orerpeer  the  city 
And  thence  discover  how  with  most  advan- 
tage 
They  may  vex  us  with  shot  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd ;  u 
And  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd 
If  I  could  see  them. 

Now  do  thou  watch,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  thou  shalt  fmd  me  at  the  governor's.       to 

[Exit, 
Boy.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no 
care. 
I  'U  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

[Exit, 

Enter,  on  the  turret,  the  Lords  Salibbitby  and 
Talbot,  [Sir  Wiluam  Glansdale,  Sir 
Thomas  Gaborave,]  and  others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,    my   joy,    again   re- 
turned! 
How  wert  thou  handled  being  prisoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  released  ?  w 
Discourse,  I  prithee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner 
Call'd  the  brave  Lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles ; 
For  him  was  I  exohang'd  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far  so 

Once  in  contempt  they  would  have  barter'd 

me: 
Which  I  disdaining  scom'd,  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile-esteem'd. 
In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  aa  I  desir'd. 
But,  O !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my 
heart,  u 

Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 
If  I  nowhad  hmi  brought  into  my  power. 
Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not  how  thou  wert  en- 
tertain'd. 
Tal.  With  sco£Ps  and  scorns  and  contumeli- 
ous taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me,  w 


To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  alL 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  FrsacL 
The  scarecrow  that  affrights  oar  dnlifatB  ■> 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  nr. 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  tm  at  tit 

rround,  • 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  abam. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  ^; 
None    durst  come  near   for   feta  of  wuiim 

death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  aecvc ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongat  thsD  v«i 

spread  « 

That  they  suppos'd  I  could  rend  ban  d  «t^ 
And  spurn  in  pieces  poets  of  adamant ; 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  lud 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  xninnte  vLik . 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  (d  my  bed,  ■ 

Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  tb*  bdrt 

Enter  the  Boy  with  a  linstocL 

Sal,  I  grieve  to  hear  what  tormeott  ^« 
durM, 
But  we  will  be  revenged  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orieans. 
Here,  through  this  secret  grate,  I  coQU  eki 
one  ^ 

And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fonif^. 
Let  us  look  in ;   the  sight  will  modi  dksfl^ 

thee. 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  WiUkm  G^ 

dale, 

Let  me  have  your  express  opinions 

Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battay  wA 

Gar,  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  f«  1^ 

stands  lords.  < 

Glan,  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  a 

bridge. 
Ted,  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  ninsi  W  ua 

ish'd.  -*         '         -^  n 

Or  with  lignt  skirmishes  enfeebled.  I 

[Shot  [from  the  town],  and  Seia^ 

[and  Gargrave]  fait.         J 

Sal,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  na,        ^ 

sinners ! 
Gar,  O  Lord,  have  merer  on  me,  wosfol: 
Tal,  What  chance  is  this  that  soddM^ 
cross'd  us? 

Speak,  Salisbury  ;  at  least,  if  Uiou  e 

How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  ism 
One  of  thy  eyes  and  thy  cheek's  adt 

off! 
Accursed  tower  I  aocursed  fatal  hsmd 
That  hath  oontriv'd  this  woeful  tzagedy '    I 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbnrr  o*eroaau. 
Henry  the  Fifth  he  first  tram'd  to  th*«c«J 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sonnd,  or  dnua  ^ 

His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  tbt  a^ 
Yet  liv'st thou, Salisbury?  Thoncrhtli^sH 
doth  fail,  I 

One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  ff4 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  vn4i 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  aliv«% 
H  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thv  hands  * 
Bear  hence  his  body ;  I  will  help  to  harr  ti 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thon  any  hi* " 
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eak  onto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  ni>  to  him. 
Ssbm^.  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ;  m 
uu  abalt  not  die  whiles  — 
beckons  with  hiB  hand  and  smilea  on  me, 
who  should  say,  *^When  I  am  dead  and 

groue, 
member  to  arenge  me  on  the  French/* 
atagenet,  I  will :  and  like  thee,  [Nero  J     m 
y  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum. 
Htched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[Hereon  alarum,  and  it  thunders  and 
liahtem, 
at  stir  is  this  ?  What  tumult 's  in  the  hea- 
vens? 
enee  oometh  thb  alarum  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messengeb. 

V^.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have 
^therM  heiad.  100 

Daophin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  joinM, 

>ly  prophetess  new  risen  up, 

ime  with  agreat  power  to  raise  the  si^e. 
[Etere  Salisbury  lifteth  himseif  up 
and  groans, 

d.  Hear,  hear  how  dying  Salisbury  doth 
grnanl 

u  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged.  106 

ehmen,  I  '11  be  a  Salisbury  to  you. 

lie  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  ao^Bih, 

'  hearts  111  stamp  out  with  my  horse's 
heela, 

make    a    quagmire   of    your    mingled 
brains. 

fty  me  SaliBbury  into  his  tent,  uo 

t£en  we  '11  try  what  these  dastard  French- 
men dare. 

[Alarum.  Exeunt  [bearing  out  the 
bodies], 

[ScKicE  V.    The  same,] 

an  alarum  again :  and  TAi^Bcrrpursueth 
Dauvbis,  and  driveih  him.  Then  enter 
s  LA  PucELLK,  driving  Englishmen  b^ore 
[and  tjcit  after  them].    Then  reenter  Tajl- 

.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and 
my  force? 

4ighah  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
tuui  dad  in  armour  chaseth  them. 

He-enter  La  Pucelle. 

h«»re  fihe  comes.   I  '11  have  a  bout  with 

thee; 

yt  devil's  dam,  I  '11  conjure  thee.  « 

wiJl  1  draw  on  thee,  Aou  art  a  witch. 

inuzhtway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou 

»«rv^»t. 

Come,  come,  't  is  only  I  that  must  dis- 
:race  thee.  [Here  theyjight, 

H^a-vena,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  pre- 
rail? 

eojft  I  'II  burst  with  straining  of  my 
i>araipe  10 

»iij  znv  sHoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
rill  ctusBt^a»  this  high-minded  strumpet. 
[Theyjight  again. 


Puc,  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet 

come. 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 

[A  short  alarum:  then  La  Pucelle 
enters  the  town  with  soldiers. 
O'ertake    me,    if    thou   canst;    I   scorn   thy 

strength.  u 

60,  go^  cheer  up  thy  hungry,  starved  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament. 
ThiB  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be.  [Exit. 
Tal,  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 

wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do.  20 

A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops  and  conquers  as  she 

lists; 
So  bees  with  smoke  and  doves  with  noisome 

stench 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
They  oall'd  us  for  our  fierceness  English  dogs  ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away.       m 
[A  short  alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat. 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead. 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  treacherous  from  the 

wolf,  30 

Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 

As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum,  Another  skirmish. 
It  will  not  be.   Retire  into  your  trenches. 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  m  his  revenge. 
Pucelle  is  ent'red  into  Orleans  se 

In  spite  of  us  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury  ! 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 
[Exit   Talbot.     Alarum;    retreat; 
flourish. 

[Scene  VI.   The  same.] 

Enter,  on  the  walls,  La  Pucelle,  Charles, 
Reionieb,  Al£K^*on,  and  Soldiers, 

Puc,  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the 
walls: 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  ! 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perf  orm'd  her  word. 
Char.  Divinest  creature,  AstrsBa's  daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ?        • 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  garden 
That  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess ! 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans. 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state.    10 
Beig.  Why  ring    not    out  the  beUs  aloud 
througnout  the  town  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  liie  open  streets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 
AJen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth 
and  joy,  is 

When  they  snail  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the 
men. 
Char.   'T  is  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day 
is  won ; 
For  which  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her, 
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And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 

Shall  in  procession  sing  her  endless  praise.       m 

A  stateher  pyramis  to  her  I  *11  rear 

Than  Rhodope's  or  Memnhis'  ever  was. 

In  memory  at  her  when  she  is  dead, 

Her  ashes,  in  an  nm  more  precious 

Than  the  rich-jewell'd  coffer  of  Darius,  w 

Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 

Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 

No  longer  on  Saint  Denis  will  we  cry, 

But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France^s  saint. 

Come  in,  and  let  us  banquet  royally,  so 

After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

[Flourish,  Exeunt, 

ACT  II 

ScBNB  I.  [B^ore  Orleans,] 
Enter  a  [French]  Seboeant,  with  two  Senti- 

VELS, 

Serg,  Sirs,  take  your  places  and  be  vigilant. 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive 
Near  to  the  walls,  bv  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 
1,  Sent,  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [Exit  Serffeant,] 
Thus  are  poor  servitors,  s 

When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds, 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and 
cold. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  BuBouifDY,  land 
fircesA  with  sccUing-ladderSy  their  drums  becU- 
ing  a  dead  march. 

Tal,  Lord  Regent,  and  redoubted  Burgrundy, 
Bv  whose  approach  the  re^ons  of  Artois, 
Wallon  and  Hcardv  are  fnends  to  us,  10 

This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  caroused  and  banqueted. 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit 
ContrivM  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery.  u 

Bed,    Coward    of    France  1    how  much   he 
wrongs  his  fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  loin  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell  I 

Bur,  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
But  what 's  that  Pucelle  whom  they  term  so 
pure?  w 

Tal.  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid !  and  be  so  martial  I 

Bur,  Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere 
long, 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French 
She  carry  armour  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal,  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse 
^  with  spirits.    ^  « 

God  is  our  fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed,  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow 
thee. 

Tal,  Not  all  together.  Better  far,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ;  »o 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail, 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed,  Agreed.  1  'U  to  yond  comer. 


Bur,  And  I  to  tki 

Tal,  And  here  will  Talbot  moiuit,«  Bski 
his  grave. 
Now,  Salisbury,  for  thee,  and  for  the  ri|kt  J 
Of  Knglish  Henry,  shall  thk  nighi  mm 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  boiwa  to  bou. 
Sent.  Arm  t  arm  I  the  enemy  dotk  Bibn 
saultl 

[Cry:  ''  St.  Georoe,"  **  J  TaiA' 
[The  Engliak$caU  du  m^*^ 

The  French  leap  over  the  waJU  in  thar  ik-n 
Enter  J  several  ways,  the  B  astabd  of  (irim 
AxENgoN,  and  KEioinsB,  ka(f  ready  a 
half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords  I  what,  all  mkM 

so? 
BcLst,  Unready  I  Ay,  and  ^ad  we  •c«p'4« 

well. 
Beig.   ^Twas   time,  I  trow,  to  wak«  fl 

leave  our  beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chambeiHloats. 
Alen,  Of  all  exploits  ainoe  first  I  f(A«' 

aims. 
Ne^er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  ent^rprke 
More  venturous  or  desperate  than  thii^ 
Bast,  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  <4W 
Reig,  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavem,  «n.i 

vour  him. 
Alen,  Here  oometh  Qiarlaa;  I  marrftk 

he  sped. 

Enter  Chakles  and  La  Pcdux 

Bast,  Tut,   holy   Joan   was   lus  di^fli^ 
guard.  . 

Char,  Is  this  thy  cunning,   tiioa  dnw 
dame? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  m  withsl 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gam,  I 

That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  tiaM  mvm 
Puc,  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatitti  4 
his  friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  mypower  aEb* 
Sleeping  or  waking  must  I  still  prevail,  J 
Or  will  ;rou  blame  and  lay  the  f anlt  oa  b^I 
Improvident  soldiers  I    had   yoor  vatci  i 

good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  ksn  bi^ 
Char,  Duke  of  Alenoon,  this  was  ?^i 
fault. 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-ak^f 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  eh«t" 
Alen,  Had  all  your  qoarton  beta  m 
kept 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  govemmwt. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  vtrfer^  ^ 
Bast,  Mine  was  secure. 
Beig.  And  so  was  mine,  m*  I 

Char.  And,  for  myself,  most  pari  ei  i3 
night. 
Within  her  quarter  and  mine  own  pr«cip^ 
I  was  emplojrM  in  passing  to  and  frvi. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinel. 
Then  how  or  which  way  should  tli«y  fine  ^ 
in? 
Puc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  fiirtb«r  « 
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9W  or  whioh  way.  *T  is  sure  they  found  aome 

place 
It  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  wai 

made, 
id  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this,    n 
r  rather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispersed, 
M  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 

0rum.  Enter  anFEngrlish]  Soldieb,  crying^ 
'A  Talbot!  a  Talbot!''  They  Jly,  leaving 
krir  clothes  behind. 

M.  1 11  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  haye 

left, 
e  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
r  I  haye  loaden  me  with  many  spoils,  m 

ag  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.       [Exit, 

(ScBNK  n.  Orleans.    Within  the  toum.] 

tar  Talbot,  Bedford,  Buroundy  [a  Cap- 
TAIK,  and  others], 

kd.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is 

fled, 
ose  pitchy  mantle  oyer-yeilM  the  earth.  ^ 
t  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 
[Betreat  sounded, 
d.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury, 
I  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place,         • 
middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. 
f  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him 
re  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to- 
night, 
that  hereafter  a^  may  behold  10 

it  min  liapi>ened  m  revenge  of  him, 
iun  their  chief  est  temple  I  '11  erect 
mb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interrM  ; 
1  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 
I  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans.  u 

treaeherons  manner  of  his  moumtul  death, 
what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France, 
lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
w  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
new-come    champion,  virtuous   Joan    of 
Arc.  w 

my  ot  his  false  confederates. 
{.   'T  is  thought,  Lord  Talbot,  when  the 
fight  be^aiu 

^  on  the  sadden  from  th^  drowsy  beds, 
did  amonsrst  the  troops  of  armed  men 
o^er  the  w^ls  for  refuge  in  the  field.       w 
'.  Myself,  as  far  as  I  could  well  discern 
Doke  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night, 
ire  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull, 
arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  run- 
ning, 

o  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  «o 

x>ula  not  live  asunder  dav  or  night, 
that  thinefs  are  set  in  order  here, 
foBow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

ErUer  a  MsssEifOEB. 

\,  AH  hail,^  my  lords !  Which  of  this 
^ncely  train 

f  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts  s& 

irfa  apolauded  through  the  realm  of 
?'rance  ? 


Tal,  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak 

with  him? 
Mess,  The  virtuous  lady.  Countess  of  Au- 
vervue. 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouch- 
^  safe  40 

To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies. 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 
Bur,  Is  it  even  so?  Nay,  then,  I  see  our 
wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport,  m 

When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. 
Tou  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  eentle  suit. 
Tal,  Ke*er  trust  me  then ;  for  when  a  world 
of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rur  d  ;        m 
And  therefore  tell  her  I  return  great  thanks, 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed,  No,  truly^  H  is  more  than  manners  will ; 
And  I  have  heara  it  said,  unbidden  guests      » 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 
Tal,    Well  then,   alone,    since   there's   no 
remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  oourtesv. 
Come  hither,  cai>tain.  {Whispers!)    You  per- 
ceive my  mind  ? 
Capt.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly.  <o 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  in.  Auvergne,   The  Countess's  ccutle,] 

Enter  the  CouirrEss  [and  A«r Porter]. 

Count,  Porter,  remember  what  I   gave   in 
charge; 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to 
me. 
Port,  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit, 

Count,  The  plot  is  laid.  If  all  things  fall  out 
right 
I  shall  as  famous  be  bv  this  exploit  s 

As  Sojrthian  Tomyris  by  Cjmur  death. 
Qreait  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account ; 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine 

^  ears. 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports.     10 

Enter  MsssENOER  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyship  desir'd. 
By  message  crav'd]  so  is  Lord  Talbot  come. 

Count,  And  he  is  welcome.   What!  is  this 
the  man? 

Mess,  Madam,  it  is. 

Count,  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad        i« 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their 

babes? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false. 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  ^rim  aspect,  m 

And  lar^e  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas,  this  IS  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf! 
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It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 
Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble 
you;  » 

But  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
I  'U  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you.    [Ghinp.] 
Count,  What  means  he  now  ?  Go  ask  lum 

whither  he  goes. 
Mess.  Stay,  my  Lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady 
craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure,  so 
Ted.  Marry,  for  that  she  ^s  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her  Talbot 's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter  ivith  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal.  Prisoner!  To  whom? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord  ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house,  aa 
Lon^  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  m  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs ; 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like. 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny  these  many  years  «o 

Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

TcU.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Count.  Laughest  thou,  wretch  ?  Thy  mirth 
shall  turn  to  moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladvship  so  fond    «■ 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's 

shadow 
Whereon  topractise  your  severity. 

Count.  Wny,  art  not  thou  the  man  ?  ^ 

Tal.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

TcU.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself,    bo 
Tou  are  deceivM,  mv  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 
I   tell   you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame 

here. 
It  is  of  sucn  a  spacious  lofty  pitch,  » 

Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  't. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Tal.  That  will  I  show  you  presentiy.  eo 

[Winds  his  horn.  Drums  strike  up : 
a  peal  of  ordnance.  [The  gates 
are  forced.] 

Enter  Soldiers. 

How  say  you,  madam  ?  Are  you  now  persuaded 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  ? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and 

strength, 
With  which  he  jjrokeih  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns     m 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot  I  pardon  my  abuse. 
I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  brmited 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ;  n 
For  I  am  sorry  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 


Tal,   Be  not  dismay'd,  fair  lady ;  sor  mr 

construe  I 

The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  Tnistaikt 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body.         * 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  a« ; 
Nor  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave. 
But  only,  with  your  patience,  that  ve  atj 
Taste  of  your  wine  and  see  what  citai  r* 

have; 
For    soldiers*    stomachs    always   serr?  iLa 

welL  • 

Count.  With  all  my  heart,  and  tkiak  s 

honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  hoosr. 

[Scene  IV.  London,   21^  TempU-gardf* 

Enter  the  £abls  of  Somebsbt,  Scftole  «a4 
Wabwiok  ;  RiGHARi>  Plantaoskxt  Vu 
VON,  and  another  Lawyer]. 

Plan,  Great   lords    and    gentlemea,  vl* 
means  this  silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  cas«  of  troth? 
Suf.  Within  the  Temple-hall  w«  mit  u 
loud; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 
Plan.  Then  say  at  once  if  I  maintab'^  '^ 
truth ; 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  tstv" 
Sttf,  Faith,  Ihavebeenatmant  intWii' 
And  never  yet  oould  frame  my  wOl  to  it ; 
And  therefore  &ame  the  law  unto  nv  t2- 
Som.  Judge   you,   my    Lord  tdy^amk 

then,  between  us. 
War.  Between  two  hawks^  which  ^  i^ 
higher  pitch  ; 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath    tk»  irf^ 

mouth; 
Between  two  blades,  which  baazs  Ae  b4 

temper: 
Between  two  ncnses,  which  doth  bear  hin  tai 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the 

eye; 
I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spintof 

ment ; 

But  in  these  nice  shar^  quilleta  of  th«  kv. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 
Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannwiy  I^p^ 
anoe. 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  sid* 
That  any  purblind  eye  may^  lind  it  oat. 
Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  w«ll  »f^ 
ell'd,  ^ 

Se  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  maa'-^  <i 
Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied  aad 
tos^eak. 

In  dumb  signinoants  proclaim  your  th4Mt(i!a 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
H  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  roe*  with  t 
Som.   Let  him  that  is  no  coward  raor  »< 
terer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  trvth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  witk  m 


huDtai 
'  nufBS 

ofifil 
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War.  I  love  no  colours,  and  without  all 
ooloor 

I  base  insinnating  flatterr  » 
plnok  this  white  rose  witn  Plantagenet. 

'V*'  I  plaok  this  red  rose  with  young  Som- 
erset 

od  say  withal  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Vtr.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  plnok 
DO  more 

II  yon  conclude  that  he  upon  whose  side      «o 
M  fewest  roses  are  cropped  from  the  tree 

mU  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 
Som.  Good  Master  Vernon,  it  is  well  ob- 
jected. 
I  hare  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 
Han.  And  I.  ^  « 

Ver,  Then  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the 

csse^ 
inck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
ong  my  yerdict  on  the  white  rose  side.^ 
^,  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off, 
It  bleeding  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red 
d  f  ^  on  my  side  so*  against  ^our  will.       n 
|^«".  If  I,  my  lord,  tor  my  opmion  bleed, 
mm  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt 
i  keepme  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 
|(Ms.  Well,  well,  come  on ;  who  else  ?         » 
Mw,  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be 

false, 
*  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you ; 

[To  Somerset,] 
W  whereof  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 
*wn.  Now,  Scmierset,  where  is  your  argu- 
ment? 
om.  Here  in  m^  scabbard,  meditating  that 
U  dye  yonr  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red.  « 
'/on.  Meantime  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit 

our  roses ; 
pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
truth  on  our  side. 

>n.  No,  Plantagenet, 

r  not  for  fear  but  anger  that  thy  cheeks    w 
>h  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses, 
>  yet  day  tongue  will  ^lot  confess  thy  error. 
Ian.   Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somer- 
set? 
>m.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantage- 
net? 
^.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain 
his  troth  ;  » 

lee  thv  consuming  canker  eats  his  false- 

m.    Well,    I  *11  find  friends  to  wear  my 

bleeding  roses, 
I  4haU  maintain  what  I  haye  said  is  true, 
tif  false  P*lantagenet  dare  not  be  seen, 
an.   Now,  by  tnis  maiden  blossom  in  my 


ro  thee  and  thy  faction,  peeyish  boy. 

r.  Tom  not  thysooms  this  way,  Plantage- 
net. 

m.  Proud  Pole,  I  wiU,  and  scorn  both 
hiin  and  thee. 

''.  1*11  tram  my  part  thereof  into  thy 
throat.  7> 

R.  Away,  away,  good  William  de  la  Pole  ! 

cace  the  yeoman  by  conyeraing  with  him. 


War.    Now,  by  God^s  will,  thou  wrong*st 
him,  Somerset ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  King  of  Eng- 
land. M 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  priyilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  crayen  heart,  say  thus. 
Som,  By  Him  that  made  me,  I  '11  maintain 
my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, »o 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And,  by  his    treason,  stand'st  not   thou  at- 
tainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  liyes  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And.  till  thou  be  restored,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 
Plan,    My   father   was   attached,   not  at- 
tainted,                                                     M 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I  'U  proye  on  better  men  than  Somer- 
set, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will. 
For  your  partoker  Pole  ana  you  yourself,      too 
I  '11  note  yon  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 
Look  to  it  well  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 
Som,  Ah,  thou  shaft  find  us  ready  for  thee 
still; 
And  know  us  b^  these  colours  for  thy  foes,    w 
For  these  my  friends  in  spite  of  thee  shall  wear. 
Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
rose. 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 
Will  I  for  eyer  and  my  faction  wear. 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  graye               no 
Or  fiouriah  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 
Suf.  Go  forward  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  am- 
bition I 
And  so  farewell  until  I  meet  thee  next.    [Exit, 
Som.  ^  Haye  with  thee,  Pole.  Farewell,  am- 
bitious Richard.                                [Exit, 
Plan,  How  I  am  bray'd  and  must  perforce 
endure  it !                                                 us 
War.  This  blot  that  they  object  against  your 
house 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Glouces- 
ter; 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  Tork, 
I  will  not  liye  to  be  accounted  Warwick.        t«o 
Meantime,  in  signal  of  my  loye  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset  and  William  Pole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose  : 
And  here  I  prophesy :  this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple-garaen,  i» 
Shall  send  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 
Plan.  Good  Master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to 
you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  fiower. 
Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  wiU  I  wear  the 
same.                                                        uo 
Law.  And  so  will  I. 
Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
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Come,  let  as  four  to  dinner.   I  dare  say 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  dav. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  V.   The  Touxr  qf  London.] 

Enter  Mobtimeb,    brought   in   a  chair,    and 
Gaolsbs. 

Mor,  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying 

Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment ; 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuiyants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care,  • 

Argue  the  end  of  £dmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oU  is 

spent, 
Wax  dmi,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent ; 
Weak   shoulders,  oyerbome  with   burdening 
^ef,  ^  10 

And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  yine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 
Tet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is 

numb. 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay. 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  graye,         u 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  haye. 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 
i.  Gaol.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will 
come. 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  unto  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  returned  that  he  wiU  come,  m 
Mor.  Enough ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satis- 
fied. 
Poor  gentleman  I  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  be^[an  to  reigrn. 
Before  whose  glory  I  was  purest  in  arms. 
This  loathsome  sequestration  haye  I  had ;       u 
And  eyen  since  then  hath  Richard  been  ob- 

^  scur'd, 
Depriyed  of  honour  and  inheritance. 
But  now  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  Death,  kind  umpire  of  men^s  miseries. 
With   sweet   enlargement   doth    dismiss   me 
hence.  » 

I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expired. 
That  so  he  might  recoyer  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richabd  Plantagenet. 

1.  Gaol.  My  lord,  your  loying  nephew  now  is 

come. 
Mor,  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend,  is  he 

come? 
Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us*d,  « 
Tour  nephew,  late  despised  Richard,  comes. 
Mor.   Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his 
neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 
O.  tell  me  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  giye  one  fainting  kiss.       «o 
And  now  dechure,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great 

stock, 
Why  didst  thou  say,  of  late  thou  wert  de- 
spis'd  ? 
Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against 
mine  arm ; 


And,  in  that  ease,  I  'U  tell  thee  my 

This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case,  ' 

Some  words  there  grew  Hwizt  Somenet  id 

me: 
Amon^  which  terms  he  iis*d  his  la^risk  toaru-* 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father^s  dciu; 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  toocve, 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  nim.        * 
Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father^iab, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet 
And  for  alliance  sake,  decuire  the  canee 
My  father.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  h»  beftl 

Mor.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  thst  'inif» 
on'd  me  ' 

And  hath  detained  me  all  my  floweiiBK  ^octi 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pn^^ 
Was  cursed  instrument  ^  hia  decease. 

Plan.  Discoyer  more  at  large  whst  ta» 
that  was. 
For  I  am  ignorant  and  cannot  gucM.  ' 

Mor.  I  will,  if  that  my  fading  brsstb  Mcst 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  m 
Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  kac< 
Deposed  his  nephew  Richard,  Edward*!  S(«. 
The  first-begotten  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king^  the  third  of  that  demat: 
During  whose  reign  the  Perdee  of  the  aortic 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeayour'd  my  adyanoement  to  the  ihxm. 
The  reason  moyM  these  warlike  lords  totks 
Was,  for  that  —  young  King  Richard  tka  * 

moy'd, 
Leaying  no  heir  be^tten  of  hia  bodj  — 
I  was  tne  next  by  birth  and  parentag«; 
For  by  my  mother  I  deriyed  am 
From  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third » ' 
To  King  Edward  the  Third ;  wherewlkt 
From  John  of  Gkunt  doth  bring  his  pedipn. 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroio  line. 
But  mark  :  as  in  this  haughty  great  attBpi 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  riglitf  ul  hdr. 
I  lost  my  liberty  and  they  their  liyes. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  die  Fifth. 
Succeeding  his  father  BoUn^broke,  did  rMf>> 
Thy  father.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  then  d«i'^* 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley ,  Dvka  d  T<^ 
Marrying  my  sister  that  thy  mother  vas^ 
Again  in  pity  of  my  hard  ^stresa 
Leyied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  haye  install'd  me  in  the  diadem. 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl 
And  was  beheaded.  Thus  the  Mortsaun* 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  anupi^a'^ 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  00000 ■I' 
last. 

Mor.  True ;  and  thou  seest  that  I  ■>  « 
haye 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  wamnt  dd 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest  I  wiah  th«e  t;^ 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  earv. 

Plan.  Thy  graye  adinomshmentsprfvvlv 
me. 
But  yet,  methinks.  my  f atlier^s  eacecutkie 
Was  nothing  less  tnan  bloody  trrmnny. 

Mor.  With  silence,  uej^ew,  be  thoa  poK^ 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Laaoaater 
And  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  reakoy'd. 
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iut  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence, 

Is  princee  do  their   courts,  when   they  are 

cloy'd  v» 

Tith  long  oontinuaiice  in  a  settled  place. 
Pian,   0,  unele,  would   some  part  of  my 

young  years 

it  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age ! 
^of.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me,  as   that 

alaughterer  doth 
Hiich  giTeth  many  wounds  when  one  will 

km.  110 

[onm  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good  ; 
nly  give  order  for  my  funeral, 
ud  do  farewell,  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes 
D«j  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war ! 

[Dies. 
Plan,  And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting 

soul!  iw 

prision  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage 
nd  like  a  hermit  overpassed  tny  days. 
«U,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
id  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. 
;tp6rf ,  convey  him  hence,  and  I  mvself       uo 
til  we  his  burial  better  than  his  life. 

[Exeunt  [Oaolers,  bearing  out  the 
body  of  Mortimer], 
n  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
ok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort ; 
d  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries 
nch  Somerset  hath  offerM  to  mv  house,     m 
onbt  not  but  with  honour  to  recess. 
d  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament, 
her  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 
make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good. 

[Exit, 

ACT  III 

ncxB  I.   [London,   The  Parliament-house.] 

mish.  Enter  KiKO,  Exbteb,  Gu>uc£8TER, 
^AttwiCK,   Somerset,  and  Suffolk;  the 

iSBOP   OF    WlKCHESTER,   RiCHABD   PlAN- 

kCtRNBT  [and  others],  Gloucester  qfers  to 
^  up  a  biU ;  Winchester  snatches  t^  and 
vstt, 

^in,  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 

lines, 
b  written  pamphlets  studiously  devisM, 
aphrer  of  Gloucester  ?  If  thou  canst  accuse, 
nlHit  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
t  witboat  invention,  sudden^ ;  * 

with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
trme  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 
ou.   Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  cont- 

fnnw^M  my  patience, 
lou  shouldst  nnd  thou  hast  dishonourM  me. 
k  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred     10 
manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 

therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Mxm  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 
trelate  ;  anch  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
«wd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
^  inranta  prattle  of  thy  pride.  le 

art  a  moat  pernicious  usurer, 
■rd  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
viona,  w^anton,  more  than  well  beseems 


A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree ;  to 

And  for  thy  treachery,  what  *s  more  manifest  ? 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  Bridge  as  at  the  Tower. 
Beside^  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
The  King  J  thy  sovereign,  is  not  ouite  exempt  u 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  sweUing  heart. 

Win.    Gloucester,  I  do  defy  thee.    Lords, 
^  vouchsafe 
To  gi^e  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  1  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse. 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  ?  so 

Or  how  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself^  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissension,  who  pref erreth  peace 
More  than  I  do  ?  —  except  I  be  provok'd. 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ;        » 
It  is  not  that  that  nath  incens'd  the  Duke. 
It  is  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he. 
No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  King ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth.  «o 
But  he  shall  know  I  am  as  good  — 

Glou.  As  good ! 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  I 

Win,  Ay,  lordly  sirj  for  what  are  you,  I 

pray»    . 

But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glou,  Am  I  not  Protector,  saucy  priest  ?     *s 

Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  Church  ? 

Glou,  Tes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win,  Unreverent  Gloucester  I 

Glou.  ^  ^  Thou  art  reverend 

Tonchingthy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life,  ao 

Win,  Kome  shall  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither,  then. 

rSom.]  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

[>rar.|  Ay,  see  the  Bishop  be  not  overborne. 

80m,  Methinks  my  lord  should  be  religious 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such.       » 

War,  Methinks  his  lordship  should  be  hum- 
bler; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Som,  Tes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touohM  so 
near. 

War,  State  holy  or  unhallowM,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  Grace  Protector  to  the  King  ?  « 

Plan.  [Aside.]  Plantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold 
his  tongue. 
Lest  it  be  said,  **  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you 

,  should: 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ?  " 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester. 

King,  Uncles  of   Gloucester   and  of   Win- 
chester, M 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar !    to 
Believe  me,  lords,  m^r  tender  years  can  tell 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  conunonwealth. 
[A  noise  within^  "  Down  with  the 
tawny-coats  I " 
What  tumult's  this? 
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War,  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant,  w 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  Bishop^s  men. 

[A  noise  <igain,  ""  Stones  I  stonee  I  *' 

Enter  the  Mayor  [of  London,  attended]. 

May.  Oj  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  I 
The  Bishop   and   the    Duke  of  Gloucester's 

men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  filled  their  pockets  full  of  pebble  stones  «o 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knook'd 

out. 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street 
And  we  for  fear  compelled  to  shut  our  shops,  u 

Enter  [Sebving-men  of  both  parties,]  in  skir- 
mish, with  bloody  pates. 

King,  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  our- 
self, 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands  and  keep  the 

peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloucester,  miti^te  this  strife. 

7.  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be  forbidden  stones,  we  11 
fall  to  it  with  our  teeth.  00 

2.  Serv.   Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  reso- 

lute. [Skirmish  again. 

Glou.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peev- 
ish broil 
And  set  this  unaccustomed  fight  aside. 

3,  Serv,  My  lord,  we  know  your  Grace  to  be 

a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royaX  birth,  m 
Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  Majesty  : 
And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate. 
We  and  our  wives  and  children  all  will  fight  100 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  hy  thy  foes. 
1,  Serv.  Ay,   and  the  very  parings  of    our' 
nails 
Shall  pitoh  a  field  when  we  are  dead. 

[Begin  again. 
Glou,  Stay,  stay,  I  say  I 

And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while.         iob 
King.  O.  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my 
soul! 
Can  vou,  my  Lord  of  Winchestor,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ?      ' 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace^  "o 

If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 
War.  Yield,  my  Lord  Protector  ;  yield,  Win- 
chester ; 
Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse 
To  slay  your  soverei^  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief  and  what  murder  too  "» 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity. 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 
Win.    He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  jrield. 
Glou.  Compassion  on  the  King   commands 
me  stoop ; 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest     im 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 


War.  Beheld,  my  Lord  of  WiocWter.xil 
Duke 
Hath  banish 'd  moodv  discontented  ivrj, 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  a|^«sr. 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  trapcsl  ^    ^ 
Glou,  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  myksi 
King,  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort !  I   lurr  WA 
you  preach 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievoon  m ; 
And  will  not  vou  maintain  the  thing  yoi  ootk 
But  j>rove  a  chief  offender  in  the  samt  ?       • 
J^  ar.  Sweet  king  I  the  Bishop  hath  »b?% 
gird. 
For  shame,  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  wlat ! 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  tn  4 
Win.  WeU,  Duke  of  Gloucester,!  wiBp* 
to  thee :  | 

Love  for  thy  love  and  hand  for  band  I  p^i.  " 
Glou,   [Aside.]  Ay,  but,  I  fear  mt,  rci  - 
hoUow  heart.  — 
See  here,  my  friends  and  lovinf  ooantrTssfc 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truc« 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  f  oUowcsi. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not  I  * 

Win.  [Aside.]  So  help  me  Gwl,  aa  1  i3«« 

it  not ! 
King.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  Dukje  of  Gt«* 
ter. 
How  joyfiil  am  I  made  by  this  (jocitnet  t 
Away,  m^  masters  I  trouble  ua  00  mott;    * 
But  join  m  friendship^  as  your  lords  hvn  im 

1.  Serv.  Content ;  I  'U  to  the  aargaooV 

2.  Serv,  AndfioWli 

3.  Serv.  And  I   will  see   what   phjs*  '*' 
tavern  affords.  I 

[Exeunt  [Serving-wten.  Ma^,^  \ 

War.   Accept  this  scroll,  moat  graoHb  «>*^ 
ereign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  PUntagw^  * 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  Majesty. 

Glou.  WellnrgM,myLordo£Warwid:(«. 
sweetprince. 
An  if  your  Grace  mark  every  eircunalaa^'*   \ 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  nf^i :  J 
Especially  for  those  occasions  4 

At  Eltham  Place  I  told  your  Majeaty.  I 

King.  And  those  oooasions,   trade,  ve«  4 
force. 
Therefore,  mv  loving  lorda,  our  pl«asun  n 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  hia  blood.        , 

War,   Let  Richard  be  restored  to  h»  ti^^^i 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  reoocapA*  ^  1 

Win.  AsMilltherestiSowillethWiac*^ 

King,  If  Richard  will  be  true,  n€rtth«i«li« 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York.    ' 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  desMBi 

Plan,  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obeih*** 
And  humble  service  till  the  pokit  of  d^Ui- 

King.    Stoop  then  and  set  your  knee  agas 
my  foot ; 
And,  ia  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  pird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  Ytirk 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenel. 
And  rise  created  princely  Duke  of  York? 

Plan,  And  so  thrive  Richard  &»  thy  ^* 
may  fall  I 
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ad  as  mT  daty  springs,  so  i>eriBh  thev  i» 

tat  gnage  one  tnongnt  against  yonr  Majesty ! 
AU.  Wdcomef  high  prince,  the  mighty  Duke 

of  York! 
$om.   [AsideA    Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble 

Dnkeof  York! 
3/ott,  Now  wUl  it  best  ayail  yonr  Majesty 
» croBS  the  seas  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France, 
le  pretence  of  a  king  enntnders  love  ut 

Dongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends, 
it  (iiMnimatee  his  enemies. 
King,  When  Glouoester  says  the  word,  King 

neniy  goes  ; 
r  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes.  iw 

Tiw.  Your  ships  alreadjr  are  in  readiness. 

[Sentiet,  Flourish,   ExeutU  [all  but 
Exeter], 
?ze.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England  or  in 

fVance. 
f  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
b  late  dissension  grown  betwixt  the  peers 
na  under  feigned  ashes  of  f orgM  love,       im 
1  win  at  lastbreak  out  into  a  flame : 
festered  members  rot  but  by  degree, 
I  bones  and  flesh  and  sinews  faUaway, 
rill  tlus  base  and  enyious  discord  breed. 
I  DOW  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy  im 

ioh  in  the  time  of  Henry  named  the  Fifth 
s  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe^ 
it  Henry  born  at  Monmouth  should  wm  all, 
I  Henry  bom  at  Windsor  lose  all.  ^ 
ich  is  so  plain  that  Exeter  doth  wish         too 
days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time. 

[Exit, 

ScsKK  II.   [France.  Before  Rouen,] 

rr  La  PuciBLLE  disguised,  with  four  Soi/- 
DiKBs  with  sacks  upon  their  bodes, 

uc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of 

Rouen, 
Murh  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach. 
•  need,  be  wary  now  you  place  your  words ; 
:  like  tne  vulgar  sort  of  market  men 
t  oome  to  gr&ther  money  for  their  com.       ■ 
B  have  entrance,  as  I  hope  we  shidl, 
that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
by  a  sign  zire  notice  to  our  friends, 
:  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 
Sol,  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the 

dty,  10 

we  be  lords  and  rulers  orer  Rouen  * 
«fnre  we  '11  knock.  [Knock, 

atch,   [Within,]   Qui  est  Id? 
r,   Pay9aMS,pauvres  gens  de  France; 

market   folks  that   come  to  sell   their 

corn.  »« 

Uch,    Enter,  go  in;  the  market  bell  is 

mn^. 
c.   Now,  Rouen,  I  *11  shake  thy  bulwarks 

to  the  firx^^^d*  [Exeunt  [to  the  town], 

Char£«ks,   the    BA9TABD   of   Orleans, 
Alknc^ox  [RmoimEB,  and  forces], 

\r.   Saint   Denis  bless  this  happy  strata- 
moe  B^guin.  we  *11  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 


Bast,  Here  ent'red  Puoelle  and  her  practi- 
sants.  M 

Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 

"Wbere  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 
Reig,  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower; 

Which,  once  discemM,  shows  that  her  mean- 
ing is, 

No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  en- 
tered. « 

Enter  La  Pucellb  on  the  top^  thrusting  out  a 
torch  burning, 

Puc,  Behold,  this   is   the   happy  wedding 
torch 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  oountnrmen. 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotitee  I       [Exit,] 
Bast,  ^  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our 
friend; 
The  burning  torch  in  ponder  turret  stands,     ao 
Char,  Now  shine  it  like   a   comet  of   re- 
yenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  I 
Meig,  Defer  no  time,  delays  haye  dangerous 
ends. 
Enter,  and  cry  "  The  Dauphin  1 "  presently. 
And  tnen  do  execution  on  the  watch.  » 

[Alarum,  [Exeunt,] 

An  alarum.  Enter  Talbot  in  an  excursion, 

Tal.   France,  thou  shalt  me  this  treason  with 
thy  tears. 
If  Talbot  but  surviye  thy  treachery. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  escapM  the  pride  of  France.  «• 

[Exit, 

An  alarum:  excursions.  Bkdtobd.  brought  in 
sick  in  a  chair.  Enter  Talbot  and  Buboundy 
without :  within  La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bas- 
tard, [Alen^n,]  and  Reiokieb,  on  the 
walls. 

Puc,  Good  morrow,  gallants  I  want  ye  com 
for  bread  ? 
I  think  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast 
Before  he  *11  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 
*T  was  full  of  darnel ;  do  you  like  the  taste  ? 
Bur,  Scoff  on,  yile  fiend  and  shameless  cour- 
tezan! «s 
I  trust  ere  long  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own 
And  make  thee  curse  the   hanreet   of   that 
com. 
Char.  Tour  Grace  may  starye  perhaps  be- 
fore that  time. 
Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  reyenge 

this  treason ! 
Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard? 
Break  a  lance,  m 

And  run  a  tilt  at  Death  within  a  chair  ? 
Tal,  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  de- 
spite, 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramours  I 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  yaliant  age 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ?    u 
Damsel,  I  '11  haye  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 
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Puc.  Are  ye  so  hot,  sir  ?  Yet,  Pucelle,  hold 
thy  peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  bnt  thunder,  rain  will  follow. 

[The  English   whisper   together  in 

council, 

Qod  speed  the  i>arliament  1  Who  ahall  be  the 

speaker?  ae 

Tal,  Dare  ye  oome  forth  and  meet  us  in  the 

field? 
Puc,   Belike  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for 
fools, 
To  trj  if  that  our  own  be  ours  or'no. 

Tal,  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  tnee,  Alen^on,  and  the  rest.  « 

Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 
Alen,  Signior,  no. 

Tal,    Signior,    hang  I     Base   muleteers   of 
France! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls 
And  oare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen,    n 
Puc,  Away,  captams  I  let  *s  get  us  from  the 
walls 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. 
God  b'uy,  my  lord  I  we  came  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  [La  Pucelle^  etc.y]Jrom  the 

waUs, 

Tal,  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 

Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame !    » 

Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 

Priok'd   on   by   public   wrongs   sustainM   in 

France, 
Either  to  get  the  town  again  or  die : 
And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives  •« 

And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror. 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  CoBur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried. 
So  sure  I  swear  to  fi^t  the  town  or  die. 
Bur,  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy 

vows.  M 

Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  re«rard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  Duke  of  Bedford.   Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me.  m> 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  per- 
suade you. 

Bed,  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I 
read 
That  stout  Pendragon  in  his  litter  sick  as 

Came  to  the  field  and  vanquished  his  foes. 
Methinks  I  should  revive  the  soldiers*  hearts. 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast ! 
Then  be  it  so.  Heavens  keep  old  £^dford  safe ! 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy,        in 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  [into  the  town  all  but  Bed- 
ford and  Attendants], 

An  alarum :  excursions.    Enter  Sir  John  Fa8^ 
TOLFE  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  in 
such  haste  ? 


Fast,  Whither   away!    to  save  mjielf  '-? 
flight.  * 

We  are  Gke  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 
Cap.  What  I  will  yon  fly,  and  letTe  \M 

Talbot? 
Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  IH^ 

Cap,   Cowardly  knight!    ill  furtnM  WtA 
thee  1  [Exit  [into  tkt  t«n 

BetrecU:  excursions.    La  Ptckixk,  Aues^ 
and  Chables  [enter  from  the  town  andljf^. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  whea  k^^^ 
please. 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  oreithirfv. 
What  b  the  trust  or  strengi^  of  fooliih  na' 
They  that  of  late  were  danng  with  thdir  weh 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  th«inMhv& 
[Bedford  c/tej,  ofu/  is  carried  a  4 
two  in  his  chair. 

An  alarum.    Re-enter   Talbot,   Btn^rr^^ 
and  the  rest. 

Tal,  Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  acv>' 
This  u  a  double  honour,  Burgundy ; 
Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  yncUwjl 

Bur,  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Hvpe^ 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart  and  thffn  en 
Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  monnwi»mtg. 

Tal,  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  «krt  1 
Pucelle  now  ? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep. 
Now  where 's  the  Bastard's  braTes^  and  Ot^ 

his  gleeks? 
What,  all  amort  ?  Rouen  hangs  her  haad  (orri^ 
That  such  a  valiant  company  sire  fl*d.         * 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  ta«s. 
Placing  therein  some  expert  offic«a«« 
And  then  depart  to  Pans  to  the  Eliiv, 
For  there  young  Henry  with  hia  Dofales  ht 

Bur,  What  wills  Lord  Talbot  pleasstl  Bn 
gundy.  i 

Tal,   But  yet,  before  we  go,  let 's  nol  fiw^ 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  de««ia*^ 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfiU'd  in  R<nt«e. 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lanee, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  ooort.      i 
But  kings  and  mightiest  potentate*  must  i^ 
For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery. 

Scene  HI.  [7^  plains  near  Ro^em 

Enter   Chables,   the   Bastard    of   <>d« 
ALENgoN,  La  Puokli^  [and ft 


Puc,   Dismay  not,  princes,  at  thia  ac«ii«' 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered. 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corroaiTe. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remeiii  d. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  alon^  his  tail ; 
We  'U  pull  his  plumes  and  take  away  his  ta 
If  Dauphin  ana  the  rest  will  be  but  mTd. 

Char,  We  have  been  guided  bv  thee  hit^ 
And  of  thy  cunning  haa  no  diffiacoce. 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrwt. 
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Bast.  Search  oat  thj  wit  for  secret  policies, 
jid  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the 

world. 
Alen»  Well   set   thy  statue  in  some  holy 

place, 
od  have  thee  reyerencM  like  a  hlessed  saint,  u 
inploy  thee  then,  sweet  rirgin,  for  our  good. 
Puc»  Then  thus  it  must  be ;  this  doth  Joan 

derise: 
f  fair  persnasions  mix'd  with  sug'red  words 
e  will  entice  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
>  leare  the  Talbot  and  to  follow  us.  m 

Char,   Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do 

that, 
anoe  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
ir  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
It  be  eztirped  from  our  prorinces. 
AUn.  For   ever  shoula   they   be   expuls'd 

from  France  » 

d  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 
Phc.   Tour  honours  shall  perceiye  how  I  will 

work 
bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[Drum  sounds  ofar  qff. 
rk!   by  the  sound  ox  drum  you  may  per- 

oeire 
sir  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward,  so 

re  scund  an  English  march.   [Enter,  and  pass 
per  at  a  distance^  Talbot  and  his  forces.] 

ire  eoea  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread, 
1  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

•tA  march.  [Enter  the  Duke  of  Buboundt 
and  forces,] 

r  in  the  rearward  comes  the  Duke  and  his. 
:anm  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 
imon  m  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him.       w 
[Trumpets  sound  a  parley. 
tar,    A    parley  with    the    Duke  of   Bur- 

eiKn«ly  1 

tr»    Who  orayes  a  parley  with  the  Bur- 
gundy? 
1^.    The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy 

countryman. 
r«    What  say*st  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am 

mmrohing  hence, 
or.    Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with 

tk  w  words.  40 

c.    JSrmve  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of 

nmDoel 

le^  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee, 
r.    £$peak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 
*.     Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile 

FVaiAoe, 

^t«  the  cities  and  the  towns  defacM         «< 
itftjtzi^  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe. 
»]c«t£e  mother  on  her  lowly  babe 

deJath  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
»e  tJie  pining  malady  of  France  I 
i       -the    wounds,    the    most    unnatural 
^v^anands,  » 

I      'tixou   thyself  hast  given  her  woeful 


Q  t  Jxy  edged  sword  another  way : 
r.2»^'*^  ^^^  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that 


One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country's 

boeom 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  for- 
eign gore.  M 
Return  thee  therefore  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 
Bur.  Esther  she  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her 
words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 
Puc.  Besides,  all   French   and  fVance  ex- 
claims on  thee,  oo 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'st  thou  with  but  with  a  lordly  nation 
That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France 
And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill,       o 
Who  then  but  FiUglish  Henry  will  be  lord 
And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind,  and  mark  but  this  for  proof, 
Was  not  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ?  to 
But  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enem^. 
They  set  him  free  without  his  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy  and  all  his  friends. 
See,  then,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  country- 
men 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter- 


Come,  come,  return;  return,  thou  wandering 

lord! 
Charles  and  the  rest  will  take  thee  in  their 


Bur.  I  am  vanquished.  These  haughty  words 
of  hers 
Have  batt'red  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees,     m 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen, 
AnoL  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace ; 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours. 
So  farewell,  Talbot ;  1 11  no  longer  trust  thee. 
Puc.  [Aside.]  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn, 
and  turn  again  I  u 

Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke  I   thy  friend- 
ship makes  us  &esh. 
Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our 

breasts. 
Alen.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  play'd  her  part 
in  this, 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 
Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our 
powers,  ^     ^  •• 

And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe. 

[Ezeunt. 

ScmjeIV.  [Paris.   The  palace.] 

Enter  Kino  Heihiy,  Gloucestkb,  Bishop  of 
W1NCHB8TBB.  York,  Suffolk,  Somebset, 
Wakwick,  Exeter  FVeriion,  Basset,  and 
others].    To  them  with  his  Soldiers,  Talbot. 

Tal.  My   gracious  prince,  and   honourable 
peers. 
Hearing  of  ]rour  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign ; 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm,  that  hath  reclaimed  s 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses, 
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Twelre   cities,  and   leTen    walled    towns   of 

strenfi^, 
Beside  five  nondred  prisoners  of  esteem. 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  yonr  Highness*  feet, 
And  with  snbmissiye  lojralty  of  heart  lo 

Ascribes  the  g^ory  of  his  conquest  got 
First  to  my  (iod  and  next  nnto  your  Grace. 

[Kneels.] 
King.  Is    thu    the    Lord    Talbot,    uncle 
Gloucester, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 
Olou.^  Yes,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  my 
liege.  10 

King.  Welcome,  brave  captain  and  yietori- 
ouslord  I 
When  I  was  young,  as  yet  I  am  not  old, 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth,     «• 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward, 
Or  been  reffuerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks, 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face. 
Therefore,  stand   up;   and,  for    these    good 
deserts,  u 

We  here  create  you  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Sennet.  Flourish.  Exeunt  all  but 
Vernon  and  Basset. 
Ver.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at 
sea, 
Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  Lord  of  York  :  m 

Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 
spak^st  ? 
Bos.  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patron- 
age 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
A^unst  my  lord  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is.       m 
Bas.   Why,  what  is  he  ?  As  good  a  man  as 

York. 
Ver.  Hark  ye,  not  so ;  in  witness,  take  ye 
that.  [Strikes  him. 

Bas.  Villain,  thou  know*st  the  law  of  arms 
is  such 
That  whoso  draws  a  sword,  *t  is  present  death, 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest 
blood.  M 

But  I  *I1  unto  his  Majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
When  thou  shalt  see  I  *U  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 
Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I  *11  be  there  as  soon 
as  you ; 
And,  after,  meet  jrou  sooner  than  you  would.  « 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  IV 

Scene  I.  [Paris.  A  hall  qf  state.] 

Enter  Kino  Hknrt,  Gloucesteb,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  York,  Suffolk,  Somerset, 
Warwick,  Talbot,  Exeter,  the  Governor 
of  Paris  [and  others]. 

Olou.  Lord  Bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his 
head. 


Win.  God  save  King  H«nry,  of  dm  nai 

the  sixth  I 
Glou.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  Ukc  jm 
oath. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him ; 

[Governor  hm*^ 
Esteem  none  friends  but  such  as  are  hiifnofc. 
And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pntai ' 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state. 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  yon  rightecna  Gd  \ 
[ExewU  Goetrm.r 

Enter  Sir  John  FASTOLrs. 

Fast.  yLj  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  re^t>c 
Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation. 


A  letter  was  deliverM  to  myhands. 
Writ  to  your  Grace  from  the  Duke  ot  Bnroi^ 
Tal.  Shame  to  the  Duke  of  BufnsdraJ 


thee! 
I  vow^d,  base  knight,  when  I  did  mfcttk* 

next. 
To  tear  the  (barter  from  thy  cravvn^i  br     ' 
[F/aeb^rf/ 
Which  I  have  done,  because  unworthfly 
Thou  wast  installea  in  that  hi^  ^t^^tm. 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  niL 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Potctios. 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  itrflc   • 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  teat^* 
Before  we  met  or  that  a  stroke  was  ptct. 
Like  to  a  trustv  squire  did  run  away ; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  huaam  e«  • 
Mvself  and  divers  eentlemeu  beside  * 

Were  there  surpris  d  and  taken  prisoaerk. 
Then  judge,  ereat  lords,  if  I  have  doe#  tsm 
Or  whether  tnat  such  cowanls  ought  to  «« 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea  or  ao^ 
Glou.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  w  * 

ibmous 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man. 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  \a^  j 
Tal.  When  first  this  order  was  ordw  i  m 

lords. 
Knights  of  the  Ghirter  were  of  noble  botfc 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  etn 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  w< . 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  dva* 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extrBmes. 
He  then  that  is  not  f  umishM  in  this  sort 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  kaif^  ^ 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order, 
And  should,  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  jadf^. 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge4Min  fM 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  bW 
King.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen,  thoa  M^^ 

thj  doom  I  ^* 

Be  packing,  therefore,  thou  that  wasta  fciv^ 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  paia  oi  ^^ 
\l^Fnf^ 
And  now,  my  Lord  Protector,  new  the  l^M 
Sent  from  our  uncle  Duke  of  Burgundy.  ^ 
Glou.   What  means  his  Graoe,  that  kr  m 

changM  his  style  ?  J 

No  more   but,   plain  and   bluntly,  ''To  • 

King  I" 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
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t  doth  thk  ehorliah  gnj^iscription 

^tend  some  alteratioD  in  good  will  ? 

fhat'ihere? 

[Reads,]        "  I  haye,  upon  especial  cause,  » 

[or'd  witn  compassion  of  my  country's  wreek, 

Qf^ethsr  with  the  pitiful  complaints 

r  raeh  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon« 

u«kea  your  pernicious  faction 

ad  join'd  with  Charles,  the  rightful  King  of 
France."  « 

monstrous  treachery !  can  this  be  so, 

iat  in  alliance,  ami^,  and  oaths, 

k«re  should  be  found  such  fake  dissembling 
guile? 

King.  What  I  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  re- 
volt? 

^iou.  He  doth,  my  lord,  and  is  become  your 
foe.  « 

King.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth  con- 
tain? 

?/ou.  It  is  the  worst,  and  aU,  my  lord,  he 
writes. 

liny.  Whv.  then,  Lord  Talbot  there  shall 
talk  with  him 

d  giye  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse. 

w  say  yon,  my  lord  ?    Are  you  not  content  ? 

W.  Conten^  my  liege?  Yes.  But  that  I  am 
prerentea,  n 

hotud  have  beggM  I  might  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

riii^.  Then  gather  strength  and  march  unto 
nini  straight. 

htm  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason, 

i  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends.       » 

W.   I  eo,  my  lord,  in  heart  desiring  stiU 

i  may  Dclnola  confnmon  of  your  foes.  [Exit, 

Snter  Vbbnon  and  Bassbt. 
Vr.   Gbant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sov- 

aa.   And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat 

too. 
cerk.    This  is  my  servant ;  hear  him,  noble 
prince.  m 

m.    And  this  is  mine;  sweet  Henry,  favour 
him. 

Sen,    Be  patient,  lords;  and  give  them 

lea^e  to  speak. 

gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 

wherefore  crave  you  combat?    or  with 

wfaona? 

T,    With  him,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  done 

me  vrroog,  •» 

s.    Asd  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  me 

Hin^    VThat  is  that  wrong  whereof  you 

both  complain? 

let  nie  know,  and  then  I  'U  answer  you. 
».     Croesing  the  sea  from  England  into 

Frmoee, 

felLkf  «r  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 
tide^l  me  about  the  rose  I  wear,  fti 

^  iHe  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
g|jr^iM3Pt  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 
1  «tial>l>otiily  he  did  repugn  the  truth 
;  m  cerrttAn  question  in  the  law  m 

!«|  hetwixt  the  Duke  of  York  and  him ; 


With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms ; 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach 
And  in  defence  of  mv  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms.  100 

Ver,  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord. 
For  though  he  seem  with  forged  quaint  conceit 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  fint  took  exceptions  at  this  badge,    10s 
Pronouncing  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
BewrarM  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

8cm,  Your  private  grudge,  my  Lord  of  York, 
will  out, 
Thoufldb  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it.     uo 

K,  Uen,  Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in 
brainsick  men. 
When  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  causa 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise ! 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  vourselvesj  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace.      "• 

Yorh,    Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by 
fight. 
And  then  your  Highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Sofh,  iSnb  quarrel   toucheth    none   but   us 
alone; 
Betwixt  ounelves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York,  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somer- 
set, uo 

Ver,    Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

B(u,  Connrm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glou,    Confirm  it  so !  Confounded  be  your 
strife  I 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals,  are  you  not  asham'd  lu 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  King  and  us  ? 
And  yon,  my  lords,  methinks  jou  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths  uo 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves. 
Let  me  persuade  von  take  a  better  course. 

Exe,  It  grieves  his  Highness.  Good  my  lords, 
be  friends. 

K.  Hen,   Come  hither,  you  that  would  be 
combatants. 
Henceforth  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  fa- 
vour, »M 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. 
And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are ; 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle^  wavering  nation. 
If  thev  perceive  dissension  va  our  looks 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree,  i«o 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  I 
Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise. 
When  foreign  princes  shaU  be  certified 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard,               i4< 
King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Destroy'd  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of 

France ! 
O,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  mv  father. 
My  tender  years,  and  let  us  not  forgo 
That  for  a  trifle  that  was  bought  wiui  blood  !  »w 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a  red  roge.] 
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That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspioions 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York. 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  imd  I  love  them  both.  i» 
As  -well  they  may  anbraid  me  with  my  orown, 
Because,  f  orsoou,  toe  King  of  Scots  is  crowned. 
But  your  disoreticms  better  can  i>ersaade 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  UoLch  ; 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace,    i«o 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  Grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France ; 
And,  good  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of   horsemen  with  his  bands  of 
foot ;  i« 

And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progeni- 
tors. 
Go  cheerfully  together  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself ,  my  Lord  Protector,  and  the  rest 
After  some  recite  will  return  to  Calais ;         m 
From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  mresented,  by  your  victories, 
With  Charles,  Alen^on,   and   that  traitorous 
rout. 

[Exeuta   all   but   York,  Warwick, 
Exeter  and  Vernon, 
Wear.  My  Lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the 
King 
Prettihr,  methought,  did  play  the  orator.        in 

York,  And  so  ne  did :  out  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War,  Tush,  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame 

him  not. 

I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no 

harm. 

York.  An  if  I  wist  he  did,  —  but  let  it  rest ; 

Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed.  m 

i  Flourish,  Exeunt  all  but  Exeter, 
[idst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress 

thy  voice ; 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More   rancorous   spite,    more   furious   raging 

broils,        ^  iM 

Than  yet  can  be  imagin*d  or  suppoe*d. 
But  howsoe'er^  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarruur  discord  of  nobility| 
This  shouldering  of  each  other  m  the  eourt, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites,     uo 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
'Tis   much  when   sceptres  are  in  children's 

hands; 
But  more  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division. 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion. 

[Exit. 

tScKNE  n.]  B^ore  Bourdeaux, 

Enter  Talbot,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Tal.  Qo  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trum- 
peter; 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  sounds.  Enter  Genbral  [and  others,] 

aloft. 
English  John  Talbo^  captains,  caUs  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  King  of  England, 


And  thus  he  would :  Open  your  city  gite) ; 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  mv  sovereign  jwx^ 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  snbjectt ; 
And  I  'U  withdraw  me  and  my  blooffir  pow 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  profiTer'a  mm. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  atteouatt. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  tiJaUm 

fire; 
Who  in  a  moment  even  with  the  «artk 
^lall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  Urvm 
If  yon  forsake  the  offer  of  their  lore. 
Gen,  Thou    ominous    and    fearful  ovl  ^ 

death, 
Our  nation's  terror  and  their  bloodv  sea 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacnctk 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  hj  dea^ ; 
For.  I  protest,  we  are  well  f ortined 
Ana  strong^  enough  to  issue  out  and  6^ 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appoutai 
Stands  with  tne  snares  of  war  to  taa^^A 
On   either   hand    thee   there   an 

pitchM, 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight . 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn    thee  i*  ** 

dress 
But  death   doth   front   thee    with  tpyv*! 

spoil, 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  tht  i« 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  a0^ 

ment 
To  rive  their  dangerous  ardllexv 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  Kngliah  Tdb4^  ■ 
Lo,  there  thou  stand'st,  a  hreathing  oLm 


Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  sporit  I 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  na 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  oohad. 
Shall  see   thee   withered,   bloody,  pdc  li' 

dead.  [£ha^# 

Hark!  hark  I  the  Dauphin's  dram,  a  wa^ 

bell,  ^ 

Sings  heavy  mumc  to  thy  timorous  goal: 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departvti' 
[Exeunt  [Gemrd.* 
Tal,  He  fables  not ;  Ihear  the  enMif. 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  penac  ** 

wings. 
Oy  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  I 
How  are  we  park*d  and  bounded  in  a  pik  * 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timoroDS  dtec, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  IVnkea 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood: 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  piao. 
But  rather,  moody-mad  and  desperate  st«K  < 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  htaa^ 

steel 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  hiT- 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine,        , 
And   they  shall   find  dear  deer  of  »,  ^ 

friends. 
God  and  Saint  George,  Talbot  and  £asW< 

right,  ^  * 

Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fteht! 
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[ScKNB  m.  Plains  in  Gascony,] 

Ur  ToBK,  with  trumpet  and  many  Soldiers : 
to  him  a  Msssemqeb. 

fffrk.  Are  not  the  speedy  soonts  retumM 

again. 
It  ^oge^a  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 
iist.  They  are  returned,  my  lord,  ana  giye 

it  out 
It  he  is  maroh*d  to  Bourdeaux  with  his 

power. 
%htwitirTalhot.  As  he  marohM  akmg,    • 
yoor  espials  were  discovered 

0  mistier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led, 
ich  joinM  with  him  and  made  their  march 

for  Bourdeaux. 
'ork.  A  plague  upon  that  rillain  Somerset, 
It  thus  delays  my  promised  supply  lo 

Hfnemeuy  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
owned  Talhot  doth  expect  my  aid, 
1 1  am  touted  by  a  traitor  villain 

1  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier, 
comfort  him  in  this  necesity  I  u 

•  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France ! 

T  another  Messenger  [Sib  Wiujam  Luct]. 

ittcy.]  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English 

strength, 
ar  JO  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 

to  the  reeoue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
»  now  is  sriidled  with  a  waist  of  iron  w 

hemzn^a  about  with  grim  destruction. 
U>urdeaiix,  warlike  duke  I  to  Bourdeaux, 

York! 
,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's 

hoDOorl 
irk.   O  GkMl,  that  Somerset,  who  in  proud 

be«rt 
eiop     my   comets,   were    in   Talbot's 

place  t  *» 

oold  ^we  save  a  valiant  gentleman 
ifff  eitins  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep, 
thxM  ^we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

]   O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress'd 
„rd  I  » 

k.    C[e  dies,  we  lose  ;  I  break  my  warlike 

word  ; 

K/oj-D,  Prance  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily 
get  ;        .     . 

DC:  of  thb  vile  traitor  Somerset. 
^,3    Then  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Tal- 
bot *«  SKJUI,  ,  ^  , 
in   liltf  son  young  John,  who  two  hours 
Ainoe  M 
in.  travel  toward  his  warlike  father  ! 
even  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son, 
o^r  tlMsy  meet  where  both  their  lives  are 

^.    Alas,  what  joy  shall   noble  Talbot 
kmvt? 

bift  ^ronng  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ?   m 
!    trexAtion  almost  stops  my  breath, 
•und'red  friends  g^eet  in  the  hour  of 

fAT^w'ell ;  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
rye  tise  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 


% 


Maine,  Blois,  PoiotierB,  and  Tours,  are  won 
away,  45 

Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay. 

[Exit  [with  his  soldiers], 
[Lucy.]  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  m  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror,     m 
That  ever  living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth.  Whiles  thev  each  other  cross. 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all  hurry  to  loss. 

[Exit,] 

[Scene  IV.   Other  plains  in  Croseony,] 
Enter  SoiiEBflET.  with  his  army  [a  Gaptaik  of 


UIET.  wtth  MS  army  (.< 
Talbot's  with  him]. 


80m,  It  is  too  late :  I  cannot  send  them  now. 
This  expedition  was  oy  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted.  Ail  our  general  foroe 
Blight  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.  The  ovei^daring  Talbot       ■ 
Hath  sullied  aU  his  gloss  of  former  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fight  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 

Cap,  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with 
me  to 

Set  from  our  o'ermatch'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sm  William  Luct. 

80m,  How  now,  Sir  William  I  whither  were 
you  sent  ? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?  From  bought  and 
sold  Lord  Talbot ; 
Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset  » 

To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions  ; 
And  whiles  the  nonourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs. 
And,  in  advantage  Hng'ring,  looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's 
honour,  m 

Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yield  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds.  » 

Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  Burgundy, 
Alenoon.  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 
And  Talbot  nerisheth  by  your  default. 

Som,  York  set  him  on;  York  should  have 
sent  him  aid. 

Lncy,  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  G^ace 
exclaims,  m 

Swearing  that  vou  withhold  his  levied  host, 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

Som.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had 
the  horse. 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love ; 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy,   The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force 
of  France,  m 

Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot. 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life, 
But  dies,  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 
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Som,  Come,  go ;  I  will  dispatoh  the  hone- 
men  straight.  «o 
Within  six  hoora  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 
Lucy,  Too  late  comes  rescue.  He  is  ta'en  or 
slain; 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  ny  would  Talbot  never,  thou^  he  might. 
Som,    If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then 
adieu  I                                                        tf 
Lucy,  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame 
in  you.                                            [Exeunt, 

[ScBNE  V.   The  English  camp  near  Bourdeaux,] 

Enter  Talbot  and  [John]  Aw  son, 

Tal,  0  young  John  Talbot  I  I  did  send  for 
thee 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war, 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd 
When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair.  ■ 
But,  O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars! 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger. 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest 

horse; 
And  I  'U  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape     lo 
By  sudden  flight.   Come,  dallv  not,  be  gone. 
John,  Is  my  name  Talbot  r  and  am  I  your 
son? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  noake  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me  I  u 

The  world  will  say,  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 
Tal,  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 
John,  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 
Tal,   If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to 
die.  w 

John,  Then  let  me  stay ;  and,  father,  do  you 
fly.. 
Tour  loss  is  ereat,  so  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown^joo  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost.    » 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won, 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done. 
Tou  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they  'U  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay,  m 

If  the  first  hour  I  shrink  and  run  away. 
Here  on  my  knee  I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  he  in  one 

tomb? 
John,    Ay,    rather    than    I'll    shame    my 
mother's  womb.  » 

Tal,  Upon  my  blessing,  I  command  thee  go. 
John,  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
Tal,  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in 

thee. 
John.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in 

me. 
Tal,  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not 
lose  it.  io 

John.  Tesj  your  renowned  name.  Shall  flight 
abuse  it  ? 


Tal,  Thy  father's  charge  shaD  dor  i 

from  that  stain. 
John,  Tou  cannot  vritness  for  me,  bnifsij 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 
Tal,  And  leave  my  f  oUowets  h«rt  to  i 
and  die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  soeh  ihaat.  j 
JoM,  And  shall  my  youth  be  wfskjdn 
bhime? 
No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  yooraie. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  dhiL 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  wiQ,  the  Hkc  do  I; 
For  Uve  1  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 
Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  tk«.U 
son. 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afteriMMii. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  Uve  and  <tit: 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  toheav«(! ' 

[bat 

[ScK»K  VI.  Afield <ifbattli,] 

Alarum :  excursions^  wherein  Joini  Tiiftf  i 
hemmed  about,  and  Talbot  rcjcva  It*   i 

Tal,   Saint  George  and  victory!  fipi, J 

diers,  fig^tl 
The  Regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  bs  ^ 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  iw«d 
Where  is  John  Talbot?  PauM,  and  tkkf'jq 

breath; 
I  gave  thee  life  and  resou'd  thee  froo  (k<ij 
John,  O,  twice  my  father,  twice  as  I M 

son!  ' 

The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  waa  losi  tsd  <bi 

Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  db»*  I 

To  my  determin'd  time  thou  gav'st  ■•«  ^ 

Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  mmt  tkj 

sword  struck  fire,  * 

It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  pnditt* 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.  Then  leaden  ar- 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen  aad  ^^ 

rage. 
Beat  down  Alen^n,  Orleana,  BuigpadT, 
And  from  the  pnde  of  Oallia  reaeued  tvt    ' 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans^  that  drew  V^ 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  msidinAn* 
Of  thy  first  fight,  I  soon  encountered, 
And  mterchimging  blows  I  quickly  tlUd 
Some  of  his  bastara  blood ;  and  in  dispi*  * 
Bespoke  him  thus :  **  Contaminated,  M**- 
Ana  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor,  for  that  pur*  \k'^* 

mine 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  mj  ^ 

boy." 
Here,  i>urposing  the  Bastard  to  dtsttvr. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.  Speak,  thj  t^x^ 

care. 
Art  thou  not  weary,  John  ?  How  «ktfr  ^ 

fare? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy.  andfr, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalrr? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  when  I  am  a»a 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  itead. 
O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 
To  haxard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  bosi  * 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  FVenohmen's  n(«« 
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'(HDorrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age.  u 

Iv  me  they  nothing  gain  an  if  I  stay ; 

ik  btit  tne  shortening  of  mv  life  one  day« 

I  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 
[y  death's  revenge,  thy  yonth,  and  England's 

fame. 

II  these  and  more  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ;     **> 
U  these  are  say'd  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 
John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made 

me  smart ; 
bcee  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my 

heart. 
3  that  advantage,  bought  with  snch  a  shame, 
>  save  a  paltry  lit  e  ana  slay  bright  fame,      *& 
ifore  yonncr  Talbot  from  old  Ttdbot  fly, 
ke  coward  horse  that  bears  me  fall  and  die  I 
[id  hke  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 
»besh«me^s  scorn  and  snbjeot  of  mischance  I 
»ely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won,  » 

L  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son. 
lea  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 
To/.   Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of 

Crete, 
ton  Icarus*   Thy  life  to  me  is  sweet.  k 

thoiU  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side  ; 
d,  oommendabie  prov'd,  let 's  die  in  pride. 

[Exeunt, 

[ScKNic  Vn.  Another  part  qfthe,/ield.] 

trum  :  excursions.  Enter  old  Taubot  led  [by 

a  Sebvant], 

7a/.    Where  is  my  other  life  ?  mine  own  is 
gone. 

where  's  young  Talbot?  where  is  valiant 

John? 
mnnhant  Death,  smear'd  with  captivity, 
ui^^albot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee. 
••<n  he  perceiv'd  me  sink  and  on  my  knee,   » 

hloody  aword  he  brandish'd  over  me, 
L,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
\^h.  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience ; 

-when  my  an^ry  guardant  stood  alone, 
d.'rii^  nay  rum  and  assail'd  of  none,  10 

tv-ey*^  fury  and  great  rage  of  heart 
i«niy  made  him  m>m  my  side  to  start 
f  tlie  oluflt'ring  battle  of  the  French  ; 
I  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  bov  did  drench 
owecHonounting  spirit^  and  there  died,         t« 
[edaros*  my  blossom,  m  his  pride. 

ir  fSoldiers,]  with  the  body  </ John  Talbot. 

rv».     O  my  dear  lord,  lo,  where  your  son  is 

IxiiTiiel 
'J,     Thou  antic  Death,  which  laugh'st  us 

laere  tosoom, 
»^   #rom  thy  insulting  tjrranny, 
1€>k1  in  bonds  of  perpetuity,  to 

^mlhoUi^  wingea  through  the  lither  sky, 
y  despite  shsll  scape  mortality. 
yvm»  wnoee  wounds  become  hard-favoured 

I>eath, 
^   -t^  thy  father  ere  thou  vield  thy  breath  ! 
»     J>e«iUi  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or 

'^XM^  oha  a  Frenchman  and  thy  foe. 


Poor  boy  I  he  smiles,  methinks,  as  who  should 

say, 
Had  Death  been  French,  then  Death  had  died 

to-day. 
Come,   come,    and   lay   him    in   his   father's 


was  not 


My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms.        m 
Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  have, 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  T^bot's 
grave.  [Dies, 

Enter  Chart.kw,  Albm^on,  Bubounbt,  Bas- 
TASD,  La  Pucklle  [and  forces]. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  res- 
cue in. 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 
Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of   Tfdbot's, 
raging  wood,  » 

Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  I 
Puc.  Once  I  enoount'red  him,  and  thus  I 
said: 
"Thou   maiden   youth,  be  vanquish'd   by  a 

maid ! " 
But,  with  a  proud  majestical  high  scorn. 
He  answer'd  thus:      Young  Talbot  wai 

bom  40 

To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench." 
So,  rushing  in  me  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 
Bur.  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble 
knight. 
See,  where  he  lies  inhearsed  in  the  arms         « 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms  I 
B<ut.    Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 
asunder, 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  won- 
der. 
Char.  0,  no,  forbear!  for  that  which  we 
have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead.         m 

Enter  Sm  William  Lucy  [attended;  Herald 
<ifthe  French  preceding], 

Lucy.   Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's 
tent 
To  know  who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou 

sent? 
Lucy.   Submission,  Dauphin  I  't  is  a  mere 
French  word ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means,  a 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  aak'st  thou?  Hell  our 
prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st.  « 

Lucy.   But  where 's  the  great  Alcid^  of  the 
field,  » 

Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  £^1  of  Washf ord,  Waterford,  and  Va- 
lence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdun  of 
Alton,  « 

Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord  Fumival  of 
Shefaeld^ 
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The  thrice-yiotoriouB  Lord  of  Faloonbridge  ; 
Koight  of  the  noble  Order  of  Saint  Geom, 
Wortiiy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  Golden  rieeoe ; 
Great  marHhal  to  Henry  the  Sixth  to 

Of  all  his  wars  within  tne  realm  of  France  ? 
Puc,  Here  is  a  siUy  stately  style  indeed  ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kincrdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. 
Him  that  thon  mae^nifi'st  with  all  these  titles 
Stinking  and  fly-blown  lies  here  at  our  feet,    n 
Lucy,  Is  Talbot  slain,  the  Frenchmen's  only 
scourge, 
Tour  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O.  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  tum'd, 
Tnat  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life !       ti 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France. 
Were  but  his  picture  left  amongst  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  alL 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them 
hence  u 

And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 
Puc.  I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's 
ghost. 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  oonmianding 

spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  him.    To  keep 

them  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air.     m 
Char.  Go.  take  their  bodies  hence. 
Lucy.  I  '11  bear  them  hence  ;  but  from  their 
ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phcBuix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 
Ohar.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  them 
what  thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ;     m 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot^s  slain. 

[Exeunt. 

[ACT  V] 

Scene  [I.  London.   The  palace.] 

Sennet.   Enter  Kikq,  Gloucester,  and  Exe- 
ter, 

King.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the 
rope. 
The  Emperor,  and  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glou.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is 
this: 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  exceUence 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of  s 

Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

King.  How  doth  your  Grace  affect  their  mo- 
tion? 

Glou.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only 
means 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood 
And  stablish  quietness  on  every  side.  to 

King.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural  ^ 
That  such  inunanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glou.   Beside,  my  lord,  the  sooner  to  effect  i« 
And  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity. 
The  Earl  of  Armagnac^  near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  ia  France, 


Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  Gnee 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  aumptocMsdavn 
King,  Marriage,  nn^e  1  Alaa,  my  7«s»  n* 
young  I 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  Mramoo. 
Tet  call  the  ambassadors ;  ana,  as  yoa  i^mk 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  ever^  on.    • 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  ohoioe 
Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  coimtry't  wwi 

Enter  Winchester  [in   Cardinal's  Ask. 
Legate,  and  two]  Ambassadon. 

Exe.  WhatI  b  my  Lord  of  Winchesbf  a 

stall'd, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal*s  degree? 
Then  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified 
Henry  tne  Fifth  did  sometime  pnupkmjr 
'*  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  oaxdinaL 
He  '11  make  his  cap  oo-equal  with  tne  civn.^ 
King.  My  lords  ambaasadora^  your  fern 

suits 
Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 
Tour  purpose  is  both  good  and  reaaonabk ; 
And  tiieref ore  are  we  certainly  reeolv"^ 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  frienoly  peace; 
Which  by  my  Lord  of  Winchestar  we  mm 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  FVaner.     • 
Ghu.  And  for  the  proffer  oi  my  \oti  t^ 

master, 
I  have  inform'd  his  Highness  so  at  large; 
As  liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gtfta. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dowtr. 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  qoml^ 
King.  [To  the  Amb.]   In  argoment  awp«' 

of  which  contract. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affetidk 
And  so,  my  Lord  Protector,  see  then  fv^ 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover ;  when  nsUf^^ 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea.       ' 
[Exeunt  [aU  but    WinckeM^  ^ 
Leaaie], 
Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate  ;  you  riuli  ^i 

receive 
The  sum  of  money  which  Ipromised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  HoUneas 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  niimmwii 
Leg.   I   win   attend   up<m    yonr  Mki*^ 

leisure.  * 

Win.  [Aside.]  Now  Wincheetar  will  ist^ 

mit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  thou  ahalt  wtS  7* 

ceive 
That,  neither  in  birth  or  for  anthority. 
The  Bishop  will  be  overborne  bv  thee.         ' 
I  'U  either  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  tk?  b* 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny,     [^j^ 

Scene  [II.  France,  Plains  in  ^a/oh. 
Enter  Charles,  Burootdt,  Axkx\os,  &*^ 

TARD,  ReIGNIER,  La  PtTCBIXB   [aa^/vm 

Char,  These  news,  my  lords,  nuay  ohaf  "^ 
drooping  spirits. 
'T  is  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
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Alen,  Then  march  to  Paris,  rojal  Charles  of 

France, 
nd  keep  not  back  jour  povers  in  dalliance,  s 
Pitc.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  torn 

tons; 
36,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces  I 

Enter  Scour, 

Scout,  Success  nnto  oar  valiant  general, 

id  happmefls  to  his  accomplices  1 

Ckar,  What  tidings  send  oar  scouts  ?  I  pri- 
thee, speak.  10 

Scout,  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 

to  two  parties,  is  now  conjoined  in  one, 

id  means  to  give  yoa  battle  presentlv. 

Char,  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warn- 
ing is; 

tt  we  will  presently  provide  for  them.  » 

Bur,  I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not 
there. 

w  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  oase  passions,  fear  is  most  ao- 
ours'd. 

anmand  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be 
thine, 

t  Henry  fret  and  all  the  world  repine.         » 

*Aar.  Then  on,  my  lords;  and  France  be 
fortunate  I  [Exeunt, 

[ScKKEin.  Btfore  Angiera,] 

Uarum,  Excursions,  Enter  La 'Pucvlle. 

W.   The  Regent  conquers,  and  the  French- 
men fly. 
r  help,  sre  charming  spells  and  periapts ; 
[  ye  ^loice  spirits  that  admonisn  me 
I  giTe  xne  signs  of  future  accidents. 

[Thunder, 
1  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
«r  thelord^  monarch  of  the  north, 
ear  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise. 

.Enter  Fiends. 

speedy  and  ouick  appearance  argues  proof 
our  aooustomM  diligence  to  me. 
,  re  familiar  spirits^  that  are  cullM  10 

of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth, 
)  n&e  tnis  once,  that  France  may  get  the 
fields  [They  walk,  and  speak  not, 

»ld  me  not  with  silence  over-long  f 
re  I  wrae  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
op  a  member  off  and  gnve  it  you  u 

me9t  of  a  further  benefit, 
lu  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. 


[They  hang  their  heads, 
I? 


^pe  to  have  redress  r  My  body  shall^ 
Qooznpense,  if  you  will  grant  mv  suit. 

[  They  shake  their  heads, 
[>t  my  body  nor  blood-sacrifice  30 

At  y-ou  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
tAKe  mr  soul,  m^  body,  soul,  and  all, 
«  tli»t  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart, 
ner  fo**^®  ™0;  Now  the  time  is  come 
prSLOoe  must  vail  her  loftv-plumed  crest 
^  ber  head  fall  into  England^a  lap.         m 
^en^  incantations  are  too  weak. 


And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dost. 

[Exit, 

Excursions,  Enter  Buroitndy  and  York  Jight- 
ing  hand  to  hand.  The  French  Jiy.  [La  Pu- 
GELLB  is  brought  in  captive.] 

York,  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you 
fast.  ...  *® 

Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spellii^  charms 
And  tiy  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. 
A  goocDy  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  I 
See,  how  the  ugly  wench  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape  I » 

Puc,  ChangM  to  a  worser  shape  uiou  canst 
not  be. 

York,  0,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper 


No  shape  but  his  can  please  vour  dainty  eye. 
Puc,  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles 
and  tnee! 
And  mav  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprisM  m 

By  blooay  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 
York,  Fell  banning  hag,  encnantress,  hold 

thy  tongue ! 
Puc,  I  pritEse,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 
York,  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  com'st 
to  the  stake.  [Exeunt, 

Alarum,  Enter  Suffolk,  with  Makoabbt  in 
his  hand, 

Suf,  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 
[Gazes  on  her, 

0  fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear  nor  fly,  40 
For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 

1  kiss  these  fingers  for  eternal  peace. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee.  00 

Mar,  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to  a 

king. 
The  King  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Sitf,  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  aUotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me ;  » 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  savcj 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wmgs. 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 
Go  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  is  going, 
0,  stay !  [Aside.]  I  have  no  power  to  let  her 

pass;  eo 

My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says  no. 
As  plays  the  ftun  upon  the  gUuwy  streams. 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak.   « 
I  '11  call  forpen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 
Fie,  De  la  Pole  I  disable  not  thyself. 
Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  Is  she  not  here  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 
Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such,  to 

Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses 

rough. 
Mar,  Say,  Earl  of  Suffolk  —  if  thy  name  be 

so  — 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
For  I  perceive  I  am  thy  prisoner. 
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Sttf.  [Aside,]  How  canst  thoQ  tell  she  will 
deny  tlij  snit,  n 

Before  thou  luake  a  trial  of  her  We? 
Mar.  Why  speak^st  thou  not  ?  What  ransom 

mnst  1  pay  ? 
Stif.  [Aside,]  She 's  beantifnl  and  therefore 
to  be  wooM ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 
Mar,  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom?  yea,  er 
no.  w 

Sttf,  [A8ide,\  Fond  man,  remember  that  thoa 
muta  wife; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ? 
Mar,  I  were  best  to  leave  mm,  for  he  will 

not  hear. 
Snf,  [Aside,]  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies 

a  cooline  card. 
Mar,  He  talks  at  random  ;  sure,  the  man  is 
mad.  ^  M 

Sttf.   [Aside,]  And  yet  a  dispensa'tion  may 

be  had. 
Mar,  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  an- 
swer me. 
Stif,  [Aside.]  I  *11  win  this  Lady  Margaret. 
For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king.  Tush,  that's  a  wooden 
thing! 
Mar,  He  talks  of  wood ;  it  is  some  carpenter. 
St^,   [Aside,]  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  sat- 
isfied, 01 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  King  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor,       m 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match. 
Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  lei- 
sure? 
St^f.  [Aside.]  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they 
ne'er  so  much. 
Henry  is  youthful  and  will  quickly  yield. 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal.                    too 
Mar.  [Aside.]  What  though  I  be  enthralled  ? 
He  seems  a  knight. 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me. 
Suf.  Lad:^,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  sav. 
Mar.  [Aside.]  Perhaps  I  shall  be  rescued  by 
the  French ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.       ^  im 
Suf.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a 

cause  — 
Mar.  [Aside.]  Tush,  women  have  been  cap- 
tivate ere  now. 
Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  vou  so  ? 
Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 
Suf.    Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not 
suppose  "0 

Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  senility ; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf.  And  so  shall  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free.  >" 

Mar.   Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto 

me? 
Suf,  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's 
queen, 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand 


Wkit'« 


And  set  a  precious  orowa  upon  thy  Iwsd. 

If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  De  my  — 
Mar, 

Suf,  His  love. 
Mjar.  I  am  unworthv  to  be  Hemy'i  vik 
St{f,  No,  ^ntle  madam ;  I  anwamj  tn 

To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife 

And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  mjmAi. 

How  say  you,  madam,  are  ye  so  content  ? 
Mar,  An  if  mv  father  please,  I  am  eone 
St^.  Then  call  our  captains  and  our  ooka 
forth. 

And,  madam,  at  your  fath^s  eastle  mSk 

We  '11  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  bmt    - 

A  parley  sounded,  J^nterRmoKiEBoatAmv 

See,  ReiCTier,  see,  thy  dani^ter 

Reig,  To  whom  ? 

St{f,  To  me. 

Reig,  Suffolk,  what 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  BoklenesL 

St{f,  Yes,    there    is   remedy    vtuta^  st 

lord.  • 

Consent,  and  for  thy  honour  give 


Thy  daughter  shall  be  weddM  to  mj  kiic. 
Whom    I  with   pain    have   woo'a  sal  *• 

thereto ; 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisoimMnt 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  KWtj.  ' 

Reia.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks? 

Stif,  Fair  Margarrt  ki»«i 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  £aee,  or  f «9C». 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  w«^ 

To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  Jiut  dcsosi^       i 

[SxiifromArs^l 

St{f.  And  here  I  will  expect  tny  ca  ' 


Trumpets  sound.  Enter  HBiOiaE&{hdot. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  9K  ttf^ 
torieel 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  fkm^ 
St{f,  Thanks,  Keignier,  happy  for  so  tn^ti 
child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king. 
What   answer   makes   your  Grace  va»  ■< 
suit?  .  * 

Reig,  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  W  ^ 
worth 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy    mine   own,   the   country    Maiw  » 

Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  wit.   * 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  pleMk 
Suf,  That  is  her  ratisom  ;  I  deliver  her ; 
And  those  two  coimties  I  will  undertsk* 
Your  Grace  shall  well  and  <]nieUv  enJ0f . 
Reig.  And     I     again,     in     Henry*!   r*n 
name,  * 

Asdeputy  unto  that  gracious  kin^. 
Give  tnee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  ^bght^d  f«Ht 
Sttf.  Reignier  of  France,  1  gtvn  the*  taif* 
thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king. 
[Aside.]  And  yet,  methinks,  I  conld  W  *^ 
content  ' 
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0  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  caae. 

U  oTer  then  to  En^nd  with  this  news, 
nd  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnized. 
» farewell,  Beignier  I  Set  this  diamond  safe 

1  eolden  palaces,  as  it  becomes.  ito 
Iteig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  em- 
brace 

lie  Christian  prince,  King  Henry,   were  he 
here. 

Mar.  Farewell,    my   lord  I     Good    wishes, 
nraise,  and  prayers 

lall  doffolk  erer  have  of  Margaret.      [Goinq, 

Suf.  Farewell,  sweet   madam!    But  hark 
yotu  Margaret :    ^  ni 

>priuceiy  commenoations  to  my  king  ? 

nar.  Such   commendations  as   becomes   a 
maid, 

Tirein,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

Si^  Words   sweetly  plaoM   and   modestly 
directed. 

It,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again ;         uo 

i  loTinR  token  to  his  Majes^  ? 

Ifor.    Yes,  my  good  lord,  a  pure  tmspotted 
heart, 

rer  yet  taint  with  lore,  I  send  the  King. 

fuf.    And  this  withaL  [Kisses  her, 

mar.   That  for  thyself;   I  will  not  so  pre- 
sume u* 

•end  such  peeyish  tokens  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret.] 

h^.   O,  wert  thou  for  myself  I  But,  Suffolk, 
stay, 

ju.  tnayvt  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 

are  Minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

icst  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise ;         im 

iiink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount, 

1  luttiiral  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 

»ea.t  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 

kt,  when  thou  combat  to  kneel  at  Henry^s 
feet, 

vu  mayst  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  won- 
der. [Exit.  iM 

LS9U    IV.    Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
Anjou.] 

^nUr  York,  Wabwick  [and  others]. 

'crrJc.    Bring  forth  that  sorceress  condemnM 
to  bum. 

-tfT-   La  Puckllk,  guarded,  and  a  Shep- 
herd.] 

^ j>.    Ait.  Joan,  this  kills  thy  father *s  heart 

otttrignt! 
e  i  flonght  every  country  far  and  near, 
,    SBCrw  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
:,  X  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ?       ^  0 
«Jo<ui*  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I  'U  die  with 

^he«l 
«^>.    Decrepit  miser  I  base  ignoble  wretch ! 

^eecended  of  a  gentler  blood. 
X   gmrt  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 
tr^>.  Ont,  out!    My  lords,  an  please  you, 

^t  is  not  so.  10 

ty««et  her,  all  the  parish  knows, 
rxs^mer  liveth  yet,  can  testifv 
«-sea  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 


War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parent- 
age? 
York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of   life 
hath  been,  u 

Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 
8hep.  Fie.  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  ob- 
stacle! 
God  knows  thou  art  a  oollop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  Uiy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  prithee,  gentle  Joan.  so 

Puc.  Peasant,  avauntl—  You  have  subomM 
this  man. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'T  ia  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother,  m 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?  Now  cursed  oe  the  time 
Of  ^y  nativity  I  1  woxdd  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee  when  thou  suok^dst  her 

breast. 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ! 
Or    else,   when    thou   didst   keep    my  lambs 
a-field,  M 

I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thv  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
0,  bum  her,  bum  ner  I  hanging  is  too  good. 

[Exit. 
York.  Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  liv'd 
too  long. 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities.  » 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have 
condemned : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above. 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace,  «o 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you,  that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,     «s 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No ;  misconceived  I  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy,  » 

Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effusM, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 
York.  Ay,  ay ;  away  with  her  to  execution  I 
War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs;  because  she  is  a 
maid,  n 

Snare  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enow. 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
Puc.  Will   nothing   turn   your  unrelenting 
hearts? 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity. 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  th^  pri*^ 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides ! 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forfend  I  the  holy  maid 
with  child  I  m 

War.  The   greatest   miracle   that   e'er  ye 
wrought! 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 
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York.  She  and  the  Danphin  have  been  jng^ 
glin|[. 
I  did  ima«[me  vhat  would  be  her  refofire. 

Wear,   Well,  go  to ;  we  *11  have  no  bastards 
live,  » 

Especially  since  Charles  must  father  it. 
Puc,    X  ou  are  deceived ;  my  child  is  none  of 
his. 
It  was  Alen^n  that  enjoyM  my  love. 

York,  Alen^n  !  that  notorious  Maohiavel ! 

It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives.  75 

Puc,  O,  g:ive  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you. 

^Twas   neither  Charles   nor  yet  the  duke  I 

namM, 
But  Reiser,  Kine  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 
War.  A  married  man  I  that 's  most  intoler- 
able. 
York.  Why,    here's   a   girl  I    I    think  she 
knows  not  well,  m 

There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 
War.  It's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and 

free. 
York,    And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin 
pure. 
Strumpet,  thy  words   pondemu  thy  brat  and 

thee. 
Use  no  eutreatv,  for  it  is  in  vain.  u 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence;  with  whom  I 
leave  my  curse : 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode, 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  till  mischief  and  despair  m 

Derive  you  to  break  your  necks  or  hang  your- 
selves !  [Exit  [guarded], 
York,   Break  thou  in  pieces  and  consume  to 
ashes, 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell  I 

Enter  Cardinal  [Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, attended']. 

Car.  Lord  Regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  King^.      m 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin  and  his  train  im 
Approachetii,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect  ? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  <]^uarr^  have  been  overthrown     105 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  bene- 
fit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery, 
Ourgreat  progenitors  had  conquered  ?  no 

O,  Warwick,  Warwick  I  I  foresee  with  grrief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 
War,  Be  patient,  York.  If  we  conclude  a 
peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  cove- 
nants 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby,  tis 


^nter  Chabi^s,  Alkk^on,  Baitabd,  Rna- 
i£R  [and  oUutm]. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  9  iba 

agreed 
That  peaeef  ul   truce  shall   be  ptodnm'd  ie 

France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  Tonnelvw 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  xnist  b*. 
York,  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boflin;  AoU? 

chokes  *7 

The  hollow  passage  of  mr  poisonM  voiee, 
By  sight  of  these  our  baierul  enemice. 
Car.   Charles,  and    the  rest,  it  is 

thus: 
That,  in  regard  King  Henrv  gives  c 
Of  mere  compassion  and  of  lenitr,  w 

To  ease  your  country  of  distresvul  wtr, 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  pmet. 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  Ins  crow ; 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wihsinBtf' 
To  pay  him  tribute  and  submit  thyself,        • 
Thou  shalt  be  placM  as  vieeroT  under  him. 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 
AUn.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadov  of  Ibk- 

self? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet* 
And  ^et,  in  substance  and  authority, 
Retam  but  privilege  of  a  private  manf 
This  proffer  is  absurd  ana  reasonlen. 

Char.   'Tis  known  already  thst  I  sv  p» 

sess'd 
With  more  than  half  the  GhdUiui  temtim. 
And    therein    reverenc'd    for    their   krfbt 

king:  * 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  r«8t  niiTaiiquidi'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prevogatiw 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  tibe  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador,  I  '11  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have  than,  coveting  for  matt,  « 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  aU. 

York.  Insulting  Charles  I  hast  thou  bjaitf^ 

means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league. 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  comproadie, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  compariaon?  * 

Either  accept  the  title  thou  usnrp^st. 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  kin^ 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  theewi^  inoeaasnt  wv^ 
Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  wdl  in  ote^ 

nacy  * 

To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contr»ct> 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  yoar  polirj 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  maaoacn 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seetn 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility ; 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  tronr, 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  |iil««ir^ 

serves. 
War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charies?  ShaDnj 

condition  stand  ?  1 

Char.  It  shall; 
Only  reserved,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 
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YotL  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  Majesty, 
is  than  art  knight,  never  to  disobey  170 

W  be  rebellioos  to  the  crown  of  England, 
rhon,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  01  England. 
[Charles  and  /Us  party  give  signs  of 
fealty,] 
to,  now  dismiss  yoor  army  when  ye  please  ; 
Uoe  up  yoor  ensigns,  let  vour  drums  be  soil, 
W  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.  i» 

[Exeunt, 

[Sceke]  V.  [London,    The  palace,] 

huer  Suffolk  in  conference  with  the  KiNo; 
Gloucbster  and  Exsteb  [following]. 

King,   Your  wondrons  rare  description,  noble 

earl, 
f  beanteont  Margaret  hath  astonish  M  me. 
er  firtnes  graced  with  external  gifts 
d  breed  lore's  settled  passions  in  my  heart ; 
od  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts  0 

roTokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide, 
am  I  driTen  hj  breath  of  her  renown 
ther  to  suffer  snipwreok  or  arrive 
here  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 
Sii/l  Tush,  my  good  lord,  this  superficial 
tale  io 

bnt  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise. 
le  chietperf  ections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
td  I  sufnoieiit  skill  to  utter  them,^ 
[told  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines, 
»le  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit ;  us 

d,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine, 
fnll-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 
t  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind 
f  is  content  to  be  at  y^our  command  ^ 
mnand,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  mtents, 
love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord.  si 

Unff,  And  otiierwise  will  Henry  ne'er  pre- 
sume, 
irefore,  my  Lord  Protector,  give  consent 
it  Mamiret  mav  be  England  s  royal  queen. 
lou,  S>  should  t  give  consent  to  flatter  sin.  sa 
;  know,  my  lord,  vour  Highness  is  betrothed 
o  another  lady  of  esteem.  ^ 
rshsil  we  then  dispense  with  that  contract, 
not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 
(T.   As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths ;  so 
oe  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vow*d 
ry  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
«aaon  of  his  adversary's  odds, 
tor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds, 
therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence,  ss 
ou.   Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more 

than  that? 
father  is  no  better  than  an  earl, 
CfOgh  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 
r.jT es,  m7  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
King'  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem  ;  «o 

(if  8iic)i  fireat  authority  in  France 
H  allianoe  will  confirm  our  peace 
keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 
«i.    Ajftd  so  the  Earl  of  Aruu^ao  may  do, 
ise  he  lA  near  kinsman  unto  Charles.     ^  m 
'.    Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  a  lib- 
eral dower, 
e  Reicrnier  sooner  will  receive  than  give. 


Sitf,  A  dower,  my  lords!  disgrace  not  so 
your  king. 
That  he  should  be  so  abiect,  base,  and  poor, 
To  choose  for  wealth  ana  not  for  perfect  love,  w 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  lus  queen 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth  m 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  Grace  affects, 
Must  be  companion  of  lus  nuptial  bed. 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 

fit]  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us,  '^^ 

n  our  opinions  she  should  be  pref  err'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celesti^  peace.     ^  <» 

Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry , being  a  king. 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  biiih. 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  bnt  for  a  kinjg:. 
Her  valiant  courage  and  undannt^  spirit,       to 
More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen, 
Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror, 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve  n 

As  is  fair  Margaret  he  be  link'd  in  love.  ^ 
Then  vield,  my  lords :  and  here  conclude  with  me 
That  Marggret  shall  be  Queen,  and  none  but  she. 
King,  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your 

report. 
My  noble  Lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that  ao 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assur'd, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast. 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear,      m 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take,  therefore,  shipping ;  post,  my  lord,  to 

France; 
Agree  to  anv  covenants,  and  procure 
That  Ladv  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  tne  seas  to  England  and  be  crown 'd  00 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 
For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  say ;  for,  till  vou  do  return, 
I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.  k 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence. 
H  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  wul  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  so,  conduct  me  where,  from  companv,    ]  ^ 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  mv  grief.      [Eri*. 
Glou.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  an.  I 

last.         [Exeunt  Gloucester  [and  Exeter]. 
Suf,  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd  ;  and  thus 

he  goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece, 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love,         !<» 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trovan  did. 
Mar^^tret  shall  now  be  Queen,  ana  rule  the  King ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  King,  and  realm. 

[Exit, 
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HuMPHBBTf  duke  of  OloooMter,  hia  unole. 

Cabdimal  BBAUfOBT,  bUhop  of  Winchester,  great- 

uncle  to  the  King. 
Richard  PLAHTAeBrar,  duke  of  Tork. 
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DuKB  or  SurroLK. 

DUKB  or  BUOUHOHAM. 

Lord  CurroRO. 

Toung  CurvoRO,  his  son. 

Earl  or  Sausburt. 

Barl  or  Warwick. 

Lord  Scairb. 

Lord  8at. 

Sot  HuMTHRST  STAFroRD,  and  William  Stattord, 
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Sir  Johh  Btanlrt. 
Vaux. 

Mattrbw  GorvR. 
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A  Sea-Captain,  Xaster,  and  Master's  Mate,  sad  Wii. 

TRR  WRITMORR. 

Two  Oentlemen.  nriaonera  with  Suffolk. 

John  Humr  ana  Jobh  SoiTtHWRLL,  prtosta. 

RoGBR  BoLDtaRROKX,  R  ooojurer. 

Thomas  Horrrr,  an  armourer. 

Prtrr,  his  man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.  Major  of  Saint  Alban's. 

Smrooz,  an  impostor. 

Jack  Cadr,  a  rebeL 

Ororob  Betis,  Jomv  Hollakd,  Diox  the  bi*Re 

Smith   the  wearer,  Mich  aw.,   etc.,  lolkmn  tf 

Cade. 
Two  Murderers. 

MARaARBT,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 
Blbabob,  dnohees  of  Gloucester. 
Mabobbt  Joboak,  a  witch. 
Wife  to  Simpoox. 

A  Spirit. 

Herald,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  OOoera,  Cttsn 


Apprantioes,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  etc. 


Sobmb:  Sngtand.} 


ACT  I 


Scene  I.  [London,   The  palace.] 
Flourish  of  trumpets :  then  hautboys.   Enter  the 

KiKQ,   BuMPHRET   DuKE   OP  GLOUCESTER, 

Sausbubt,  Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, on  the  one  side ;  the  Queen,  Suffolk, 
Tork,  Somerset,  and  Buckingham,  on  the 
other. 

Suf.^  As  by  your  high  imperial  Majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  prooarator  to  your  Elxcellenoe, 
To  marry  Princess  Margaret  for  your  Grace, 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city  Tours,        ^        » 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretagne,  and 

Aien^oD, 
Seven  earls,  twelre  barons,  and  twenty  reverend 

bishops, 
I  have  performed  my  task  and  was  espousM  ; 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee,  lo 

In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  Queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hanoB,  that  are  the  sub- 
stance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave,     u 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 
King,  Suffolk,  arise.   Welcome,  Queen  Mar- 
garet ! 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love 
Than  this  kind  kiss.  O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life, 


Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thawlcfnlMa '  < 
For  thou  hast  given  me  in  tibia  beauteoiii  bee 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  sod, 
If  sympathv  of  love  unite  our  thoog^ts. 
Queen,  (mat  King  of  England  and  s;  p*- 

cious  lord. 
The  mutual  conference  that  my   nmd  U4 

had,  s 

By  day,  by  night,  waking  and  in  my  dnn^ 
In  courtly  company  ctr  at  my  beads. 
With  you,  mine  alder-liefest  soreraigii. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  kxag 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affcrdi     ' 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 
Kinq.   Her  sight  did  ravish ;  \mt  htt  p» 

in  speech. 
Her  words  v-olad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 
Makes  me  nrom  wondering  fall  to  weeprngpf^ 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  mv  heart's  costsat      * 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  wefeoBM  a? 

love. 
All  (kneeling),  Lon^  live  Queen  lAsspe^^- 

England's  happmeas  I 
Queen,  We  thank  you  all.  [Flom^ 

Stif.  My  Lord  Protector,  so  it  please  r* 

Grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peaoe       ^ 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  Freaeh  Mm 

Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  oontvat. 

Glou,  (Reads.)  **  Imprimis^  It  is  Bgrt^ »« 
tween  the  French  king  Charlesi,  and  WlUi^ 
de  la  Pole,  Marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambatosii^ 
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r  Henry  King  of  EnglaDd,  that  the  said  [^^ 
enry  shall  espouse  the  L>ady  Margaret,  daagn- 
r  noto  Reignier  King  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and 
rnsalem,  and  crown  her  Queen  of  England 
&  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing.  Item^ 
at  t]ie  duchy  of  Anion  and  the  county  of 
line  shall  he  released  and  delivered  to  the 
^  her  father  "  —  [Lets  the  paper  fall,  m 

Sing.   Uncle,  how  now  I 
tflou.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

me  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the 

heart 
id  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

further. 
King,  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. «« 
"^ar.  [Meads,]  ^^  Item,  It  is  furuier  agreed 
ween  them,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
ine  sliall  he  released  and  delivered  over  to 
King  her  f ather,  and  she  sent  over  of  the 
ig  of  jEngland's  own  jwoper  cost  and  charges, 
hoQt  having  any  dowry.*'  « 

iina.  Thev  please  us  welL  Lord  marquess, 

kneel  down, 
here  create  thee  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
1  gird  thee  with  the  sword.  Cousin  of  York, 
here  discharge  your  Grace  from  bein^  regent 
she  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen 

months 
full  expirM.  Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Mester,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 
shury.  and  Warwick  ;  to 

thaiilc  you  all  for  this  ^^eat  favour  done 
ntertainment  to  m^  prmcely  queen, 
le,  let  us  in,  and  with  all  speed  provide 
tee  Iter  coronation  he  performed. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen^  and  Si^jffhlk. 
l<m»    Brave  peers  of  Juigland,  pillars  of  the 

state,  78 

roa  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
r  ^rief.  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land, 
it  I  dio  m^  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
valaur,  00m.  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
he  no  often  lodge  m  open  field,  so 

interns  oold  ana  summer's  parching  heat, 
onauer  France,  his  true  inheritonce  ? 
did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 
«»ep  by  policv  what  Henry  got  ? 

6  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
re    York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  War- 
wick, M 

Iv  'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
»tii  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself, 
L  dil  Uie  learned  council  of  the  reahn, 
itMl  ifo  long}  9»X.  in  the  council-house  «o 

7  iix%d  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
Frfxaee  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in 

h^tk  nie  Highness  in  his  inf ancv 

zi«^  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes  ?  m 

mHaU   these  labours   and   these  honours 

aie?   ^ 

Qemry  8  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
<l0«da  of  war.  and  all  our  counsel  die  ? 
,r«>  of  Knglana,  shameful  is  this  league, 

iHis  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame, 
iiMgr  yotir  names  from  booKS  of  memory,  100 
^  T.ne  characters  of  your  renown, 


Defacing  monuments  of  oonquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 
Car,  ^ephew,  what  means  this  passionate 
discourse, 
Thisperoration  with  such  circumstance  ?       im 
For  france,  't  is  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 
Glou,   Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can  ; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the 

roast, 
Hath  given  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  Maine    no 
Unto  tne  poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 
Sal,  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for 
all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy. 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
son?  m 

War.   For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine  I  myself  did  win  them  both. 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
quer ;  120 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds. 
Deliver 'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
MortDieu! 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffo- 
cate. 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle !     iw 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  ray  very  heart, 
Before  I  would  have  vielded  to  lliis  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries  with  their 

wives; 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,      i«» 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vant^es. 

Glou.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 
She  should  have  stay'd  in  France  and  starv'd 
in  France,  iss 

Before  — 
Cor.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  now  ye  grrow 
too  hot. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  King. 
Glou.  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 
mind. 
'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,      i«o 
But 't  is  mj  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  will  out.    Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.   K  I  longer  stay. 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  1  am  gone, 
I  prophesied  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.       i<« 

[Exit. 
Car,  So,  there  goes  our  Protector  in  a  rage. 
'T  is  known  to  you  be  is  mine  enemy. 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all, 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  King,  im 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood. 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown. 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage. 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west. 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it.  im 
Look  to  it,  lords  t  Let  not  his  smoothing  words 
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Bewitch  your  hearts.    Be  wise  and  circmn- 


What  though  the  oommon  people  f  aTonr  him. 
Calling  him  ^^  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 

Gloucester," 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud 
voice,  i«> 

*^  Jeeu  maintain  your  royal  Excellence !  " 
With  *^Gk>d  preserve  the  good  Duke  Hum- 

phrev!'^ 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss. 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 
Buck,   Why  should  ne,  then,  protect  our 
sovereign,  ^  i« 

He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  yon  with  me. 
And  all  together,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
We  'U  qui^dy  hoise  Duke  Humphrey  from  his 
seat. 
Car,  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook 
delay.  iro 

I  '11  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.      [Exit, 
8ofn,  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey's pride 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  Cardinal. 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable  in 

Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside. 
If  Gloucester  be  dbplacM,  he  'U  be  Protector. 
Buck,  Or  thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  Pro- 
tectors, 
Despite  Duke  Humphrey  or  the  Cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Somerset, 
Sal,   Pride  went  before,  ambition   follows 
him.  iM 

While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  prefer- 
ment. 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  Cardinal,  iw 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  churchy 
As  stout  and  pfoud  as  he  were  lord  of  all, 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal. 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age,     i9o 
Thy  deeos,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeep- 

ingTt 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey ; 
And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline,  im 

Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign. 
Have  made  thee  fear'd  and  honoured  of  the 

people. 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good. 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress  mo 

The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal, 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's 

deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 
War,  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 
land,  «» 

And  common  profit  of  his  country  I 


York.  [Aside.]  And  so  says  Yorit,  for  ht 

hath  greatest  cause. 
Sal,  Then  let 's  make  haste  away,  and  ktik 

unto  the  main, 
War,  Unto  the  main  I  O  father,  Miibk  k 

lost! 
That  Maine  which  by  main  force  Warwick  «&i 

win. 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  asbrtsdi^^ 

last  I 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I 

Maine, 

Which  I  will  win  from  France,  <a  else  b«  alai> 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Sduk^v 

York,  Anion  and  Maine  are  given  to  m 

French; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  * 

Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  ai«  f&m. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  ariicUa, 
The  peers  agreed,  and  Henry  was  weD  yW4 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  dnkv'sitf 

daughter. 
I  cannot  buune  them  all;  whatis't  totha'* 
'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  thisr(«i. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennywort  d  ^ 

pillage 
And  purchase  friends  and  give  to 
Still  revelling  like  lords  till  all  be  gotte ; 
While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them  and  wrings  his  haytof 
And  shakes  his  head  and  trembling  *^ 

aloof, 
While  all  is  shar'd  and  all  is  borne  awtf . 
Ready  to  starve  and  dare  not  toQcli  bis  ovt. 
So   York   must   sit   and   fret    and  Mk  hs 

tongue. 
While  his  own 

sold. 
Methinks  the  realms  of  England.  Fimti.m 

Ireland 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  UomI 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  AlUuea  bum'd 
Unto  the  Prince's  heart  of  Calydon.  * 

Anjou  and  Maine  both  given  uoto  th«  ftm^ 
Cold  news  for  me.  for  I  nad  hope  of  Tnmn. 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  mti.     ^ 
A  day  will  come  when  York  ahall  dasa" 

own ; 
And  theretore  I  will  take  the  Nevils*  m^  * 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  prond  Dake  Bv- 

phrey; 
And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  ol^m  the  oisv:- 
For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  Hl 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  nsnip  ay  ncH 
Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  ohilaiah  fist      * 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
Whose  church-like   humours    fita   not  d^) 

crown. 
Then.  York,  be  still  a  while,  till  time  io^^ 
Watcn  thou  and  wake  when  othms  bes»M- 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state ;  ^ 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  injoys  of  love       ^ 
With  his  new  bride  and  England  *s  dear-txqp 

queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  isIWi 

jars. 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk->whit« 
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^ith  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  per- 
fumed, SH 

Lnd  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

'0  papple  with  the  honse  of  Lancaster ; 

Lad,  force  perforce,  I  '11  make  him  yield  the 
crown, 

Huise  bookjflh  rule  hath  pnll'd  fair  Engjand 
down.  [Mxit, 

[ScfEKB  n.   The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  house.] 
W«r  Duke  Humphbet  and  his  wife  Elea- 

NOB. 

Duck,   Why  droops  my  lord,  like  orer^ripen'd 

com, 
augin^  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 
liy  doth  ihe  great  Duke  Humphrey  knit  his 

brows, 
t  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
hf  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth,    s 
lan^  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 
hat  seest  thou  there  ?  King  Henry's  diMiem, 
chased  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
so.  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 
itil  thT  head  be  circled  with  the  same.         10 
t  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold, 
^t,  ^'t  too  short?    I'll  lengthen  it  with 

mine; 
J.  bATing  both  together  hear'd  it  up, 
}  '11  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaTcn, 
d  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low  u 

to  Toochsaf  e  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 
rlou.   O  Nell,  sweet  NeU,  if  thou  dost  love 

thy  lord, 
oiah  the  canker  of  ambitious  thouf^hts  I 
i  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagme  ill 
hinst  my^  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Ebnry, 
my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world  I     ti 
troubloiis  dreams  this  night  doth  make  me 


*ucA,    What  dream'd  my  lord  ?  Tell  me,  and 

I  ni  requite  it 
h  s-vreet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 
lou^  Rethought  this  staff ,  mine  office-badge 
in  ooart,  w 

>  broke  m  twain ;  bv  whom  I  have  forgot, 
,  JUS  I  think,  it  was  by  the  Cardinal ; 
on  tHe  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
9  sljus'a  the  heads  of  Edmund  Duke  of 

Somerset, 
William  de  la  Pole,  first  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
^graa   my  dream ;  what  it  doth  bode,  God 

lutO'WS.  91 

tch .    Tnt,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument 
;    he    that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloucester's 

iMO  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
liat  to  me,  m^  Humphrey,  my  sweet  Duke. 
ang^t  I  sat  m  seat  of  majesty  m 

e  oAtbedral  church  of  Westminster, 
ixk  tHat  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

ero-vro'd ; 
-«  CCenry  and  Dame  Margaret  kneel'd  to 

^a  saojr  head  did  set  the  diadem.  40 

ai.     ^A7«  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  out- 


Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor, 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm. 
And  the  Protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command,  4s 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thjrself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  I       m 

Duch.   What,  what,  my  lordl    are  you  so 
choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I  '11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself. 
And  not  be  check'd. 

Glou,  Nay,  be  not  angry ;  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  Lord  Protector,  'tis  his  EUghness' 

pleasure  m 

Ton  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alban's, 

Where  as  the  King  and  Queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

CUou,  1  go.  Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with 

us? 
Duch,  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I'll  follow  pre- 
sently. M 
[Exeunt  Gloucester  [and  Messenger], 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before. 
While  Gloucester  bears  this  base  and  humble 

mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks ; 
And,  being  a  woman.  I  will  not  be  slack         m 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant. 
Where  are  you  there  ?  Sir  John  1  Nay,  fear  not. 


We  are  alone ;  here 's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume,  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  Majesty !  w 
Duch,  What  say'st  thou?  Majesty?  I  am 

but  Grace. 
Hume,  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
Your  Grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
Duch,  What  say'st  thou,  man?    Hast  thou 
as  yet  conf err'd 
With  Margery  Jordan,  the  cunning  witch,       w 
With  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 
Hume,  This  they  have  promis^,  to  show 
^  your  Highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under^rround. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions       m 
As  by  vour  Grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
Ducn,  It  is  enough;   I'll   think    upon  the 
ouestions. 
When  from  Saint  Alban's  we  do  make  return. 
We  'U  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward.  Make  merry, 
man,  m 

With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Erit, 
Hume,   Hume  must  make  merry  with  the 
Duchess'  grold: 
Marry,  and  shall.    But,  how  now.  Sir  John 
Hume ! 
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Seal  up  jouT  lips,  and  eiye  no  words  bnt  mnm ; 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy.  m 

Dame  Eleanor  gfives  ^Id  to  bring  the  witoh. 
Qold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  hare  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast, 
I  dare  not  say  from  the  rich  Cardinal 
And  from  tne  great  and  new-made  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  9& 

Yet  I  do  find  it  so  ;  for,  to  be  plain, 
They,  knowing  Dame  Eleanor^s  aspiring  hu- 
mour, 
Haye  hired  me  to  undermine  the  Duchess 
And  buzz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  say,    *^A   crafty  knave   does  need  no 
broker; "  loo 

Tet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal^s  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
Well,  so  it  stands ;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last 
Hume^s  knavery  will  be  the  Duchess'  wreck, 
And  her  attaintnre  will  be  Humphrey's  fall,  loe 
Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  IIL   The  palace.] 

Enter  three  or  four  Petitioners,  [Peter]  the 
Armourer'' s  man  being  one, 

1,  Petit.  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close.  My 
Lord  Protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by, 
and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supphoations  m 
the  quill. 

2.  I^etit,  Marry,  the  Lord  ijrotect  him,  for 
he  's  a  good  man !  Jesu  bless  him  I  « 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen. 

Peter.  Here  'a  comes,  me  thinks,  and  the 
Queen  with  him.  I  'U  be  the  first,  sure. 

2.  Petit.  Come  back,  fool.  This  is  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  not  my  Lord  Protector. 

Si^f.  How  now,  feUowI  wouldst  anything 
with  me  ?  n 

7.  Petit.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me.  I  took 
ye  for  my  Lord  Protector. 

Queen.  [Beading.]  '*To  my  Lord  Protec- 
tor I  "  Are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship  ? 
Let  me  see  them.   What  is  thine  ?  it 

1.  Petit.  Mine  is,  an  't  please  your  Grace, 
against  John  Goodman,  my  Lord  Cardinal's 
man,  for  keeping  my  nouse,  and  lands,  and 
wife,  and  all  from  me.  3t 

Suf.  Thy  wife  too  !  that 's  some  wrong,  in- 
deed. What's  yours?  What's  here!  [Reads.] 
**Ag^nst  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing 
the  commons  of  Melford."  How  now,  sir 
knave !  w 

2.  Petit.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner 
of  our  whole  township. 

Peter.  [Giving  his  petition.]  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  m 

Queen.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  Duke  of 
York  say  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter,  That  my  master  was?  No,  forsooth. 
My  master  said  that  he  was,  and  that  the  King 
was  an  usurper.  m 

Suf,  Who  is  there  ?    {Enter  Servant.)    Take 


this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  ma^cr  thiL  « 
pursuivant  presently.  We  11  hear  more  of  ju^ 
matter  before  the  Kix^. 

[Exit  [Sertfoni  with  fifr. 
Queen.  And  as  for  yt>n,  that  love  to  ^  |«^ 

tected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  Protector's  ffnet. 
Begin  yoor  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  hmi. 

[Tear*  the  tupplnx 
Away,  base  cullions  I  Suffolk,  let  tbco  n. 
All.  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  l^'^'^i 

Queen,  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  du»tW| 

guise. 
Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  En^Und  1 
Is  this  the  government  of  BritainV  isle,  , 

And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  Idog  ? 
What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pnpil  tfill 
Under  the  surly  uloucester'a  govenanct? 
Am  I  a  queen  m  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  7 
I  tell  thee,  Pole,  when  in  the  dty  Toon 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  oi  FnH*.  - 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resombled  the* 
In  oouraire,  courtship,  and  proportioii. 
Bnt  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  nolmeaBL 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads. 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apoci*  " 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ. 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 
I  would  the  coUe^  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  hua    Pope  and    carry  \k>  *' 

Rome, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  httiL         I 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holineaa. 

Stif,  Madam,  be  patient.  As  I  w^Bt^m* 
Your  Highness  came  to  England,  so  will  1 
In  England  work  your  Grace's  full  eoetait.   " 
Queen.  Beside  the  haughty  Prot49Ctor.  1»* 

we  Beaufort 
The  imperious  churchman,  Somexvet,  B«^ 

ingham, 
And  grumbling  York ;  and  not   the  l«itf  ^ 

these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  d* 
Stif.   And  he  of  these  that  can  do  owt  '^ 

all  ^ 

Cannot  do  more  in  England  thftn  the  N«t^ 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  8xm|^  fmtt^ 
Queen.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  m»  h*tf  * 

much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  Lord  Prtiteetcr^  «^ 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  ui—  * 

ladies,  * 

More  like  an  empress  than  Dnke  Homffcrfr 

wife. 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  lor  the  Qnt^c* 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  bacs. 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  oar  poverty. 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  Iter  f 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callet  as  slie  m. 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t*  cOlMr  dn 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gow 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father  •  iaodv 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daac 

ter. 
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Su/.  Madam,  myself  have  limM  a  bush  for 

her, 
id  placed  a  quire  of  sach  enticing:  birds 
lAt  she  will  ught  to  listen  to  the  mjs^ 
td  nerer  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
,  let  her  rest ;  and,  madam,  list  to  me,         m 
r  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this, 
though  we  fancy  not  the  Cardinal, 
t  must  we  join  vith  him  and  with  the  lords, 
]  we  hare  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  dis- 
grace, 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint  100 
11  make  but  little  for  his  benefit, 
one  by  one,  we  'U  weed  them  aU  at  last, 
i  yon  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

nd  a  sennet.  Enter  the  Kino,  Duke  Hum- 

BREY,    CABDINAIi     BeAUFOBT,     BuCKING- 

AM,  York.  [Somerset,]  Salisbury,  Wab- 
iCK,  and  the  Duchess  op  Gloucester. 

iitg.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 

which ; 
omerset  or  York,  all 's  one  to  me.  im 

urk.   If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in 

France, 
1  let  him  be  denay'd  the  reeentship. 
m.   If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
York  be  Regent ;  I  will  jdeld  to  him. 
or.   Whether  your  Grace  be  worthy,  yea 

or  no,  tie 

)te  not  that  York  is  the  worthier. 
r.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters 

apeak. 
tr.   The  Cardinal  *s  not  my  better  in  the 

field. 
dir.   All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters, 

Warwick. 

rr.    Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of 
alL  lis 

.   Peace,  son!   and  show   some   reason, 
Buckingham, 

:y>ineT8et  should  be  preferrM  in  this, 
rn.    Because   the    King,    forsooth,    wiU 
hare  it  so. 

I.   Madam,  the  King  is  old  enough  him- 
self 

re    hia  censure.  These  are  no  women's 
matter*.  130 

n.    If    he  be  old  enough,  what   needs 
roar  Grace 

protector  of  his  Elzoellence  ? 
.    Madam,  I  am  Protector  of  the  realm ; 
t  his  pleasure,  will  resig^i  my  place. 

Reaiirn  it  then  and  leare  tnine  inso- 
enoe.  im 

ihfja   wert  king  —  as  who  is  king  but 
hou?  — 

niuoDwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck, 
lupkin  hath  prevailM  beyond  the  seas, 

tLe  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
t5ext  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty,     iso 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd ;  the 

'^''Sy's  bags 

k  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Thy    sumptuous    buildings   and    thy 
iie*0  attire 
Mt  m  mama  of  public  treasury. 


Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution  im 

Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Queen,  Thy  sale   of   offices  and  towns   in 
France, 
If  thev  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great. 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy 
head.  140 

[Exit  Gloucester.   [The  Queen  drops 
herfan.] 
Give  me  my  fan.  What,  minion  !  can  ye  not  ? 
[She  gives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the 
ear. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  madam :  was  it  you  ? 
Duch,  Waa'tl!  Yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman. 
Could    I   come   near   your   beauty  with    my 

naUs, 
I  'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face.  i«« 
King,  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  't  was  against 

ner  will. 
Duch,   A^inst  her  will  I  Good  king,  look 
to  H  m  time ; 
She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a 

baby. 
Though  in  this  place  most  masters  wear  no 
breeches,  i« 

She  shall  not  strike  Dame  Eleanor  unreyeng^d. 

[Exit. 
Buck,  Lord  Cardinal,  I  will  foUow  Eleanor, 
And    listen   after    Humphrey,    how   he   pro- 
ceeds. 
She  *s  tickled  now ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs, 
She  *11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Ex^, 

Be^nter  Gloucester. 

Olou,    Now,  lords,  my  choler   being   over- 
blown  iH 

With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  vour  spiteful  false  objections. 
Prove  tnem,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law ; 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul,         im 
As  I  in  duty  love  mv  king  and  country  I 
But,  to  the  matter  tnat  we  have  in  hand. 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 
8ttf,    Before   we   make   election,   give   me 
leave  iw 

To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 
That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  un- 
meet. 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride ; 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place,  170 

My  Lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here 
Without  discharge,  monev,  or  furniture. 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost,    tn 
War,   That   can    I  witness;    and  a  fouler 
fact 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Svf.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick  ! 
War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my 
peace? 
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Enter  [Hobneb,  the]  Armourer y  and  his  man 
PPktbr,  guarded], 

Suf,  Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  trea- 
son. IM 
Prav  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself  I 

York,  Doth    any   one   accuse   York   for  a 
traitor? 

King,  What   meanest  thou,  Suffolk?    Tell 
me,  what  are  these  ? 

8^f,  Please  it  your  Majesty,  this  is  the  man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  his^h  treason.  im 
His  words  were  these :  that  Richard  Duke  of 

York 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown 
And  that  your  Majesty  was  an  usurper. 

King,  Sav,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ?     iw 

Hor.  An  H  shall  please  vour  Majes^,  I  neyer 
said  nor  thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my 
witness,  I  am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

P^,  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords  [holding 
up  his  hands]  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the 
garret  one  mght,  as  we  were  scouring  my  Lord 
of  York's  armour.  im 

York,  Base  dunghill  villain  and  mechanical, 
I  '11  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech. 
1  do  beseech  your  royal  Majesty, 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  im 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake 
the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  'prentice;  and 
when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other 
day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be 
even  with  me.  I  nave  good  witness  of  this ; 
therefore  I  beseech  vour  Majesty,  do  not  cast 
awa^  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. «» 

King,  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in 
law? 

Glou,  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge : 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  tms  breeds  suspicion  ;  no 

And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  sinele  combat  in  convenient  place. 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice. 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  Duke  Humphrey's 
doom. 

Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  Majesty.  «m 

Hor.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  for  God's 
sake,  pity  my  case.  The  spite  of  man  prevail- 
eth  against  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I 
I  shaU  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow.  O  Lord, 
my  heart  I  »» 

Glou,  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be 
hang'd. 

King,  Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the 
day  of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next 
moDth.  Come,  Somerset,  we  '11  see  thee  sent 
away.  [Flourish.  Exeunt.  «»• 

[Scene  IV.   Gloucester'' s  garden.] 

Enter  the  witch  [Margery  Jordan!,  the  two 
priests,  Hume  and  SouTffWELL,  ana  BoMNO- 

BROKE. 

Hume.  Come,  my  masters;  the  Duchess,  I 

tell  you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

Boling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefor  pro- 


vided. Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hev  « 
exorcisms  ? 

Hume.  Ay,  what  else  f  Fear  yoQ  apt  ka 
courage. 

Boltng,  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  bet  «*- 
man  of  an  invincible ^nrit ;  but  it  ihdl^wh 
venient.  Master  Hume,  that  yon  be  by  her  akh, 
while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so,  rpnTTM. 

S,  in  God's  name,  and  leave  oa.  [JEiilmMi 
[>ther  Jordan,  be  yon  prostrate  and  pn^ 
on  the  earth ;  John  Southwell,  read  yes ;  mi 
let  us  to  our  work.  • 

Enter  Duchess  aloji  [Huxs/otfomir- 

DticA.  Well  said,  my  masters,  and  n 

all.  To  this  gear,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Boling,^  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizvd»  bi« 

their  times. 

Deep  night,  dark  niffht,  the  silent  of  tbt  v^ 

The  time  01  night  when  Troy  was  set  oa  fia  ' 

The  time  when  screeoh-owb  cry  and  btt^ 

howl 
And  spirits  walk  and  ghosts  break  sp  tkr 

graves. 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  liATe  iahm^ 
Madam,  sit  von  and  fear  not.   Whom  w  m. 
We  will  ma&e  fast  within  a  hallow'd  vcfft.  * 
[Here  they  do  the  carrmamiei  ivaf 
ing,  and  make  the  cirxU,- 1^ 
lingbroke  or  Soutkae^l  nm^\ 
**  Conjuro  te,"  «<c.    Ittin^l 
and  Rghtens  terribly;  dm  i* 
Spirit  riseth, 

tir.  Adsum, 
Jord.  Asmath, 
Bv  the  eternal  GUkI,  whose  name  andjpvnr 
Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  ahafl  tik ; 
For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pm  <)« 
hence.  * 

Spir,  Ask  what  thou  wilt.    That  I W  a' 

and  done  I 
Boling.   '"  First  of  the  King :  what  doD  < 
lum  become  ?  "  [Readinp  inttjf  a  pmj 
Spir.  The  duke  yet  Uvea  thai  HeaiT  «■ 
depose^ 
But  him  outhve,  and  die  a  violent  death 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  BnHaf^ 
writes  the  angwer.A 
Boling.    *'What  fates  await  the  Ihki  i 

Suffolk?" 
Spir,  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  tsikt  u 

end. 
Boling,   "What  shall  befall  the  hok*  4 

Somerset  ?  " 
Spir,  Let  him  shun  castles. 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  jJtmBt 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.  * 

Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  eodsn. 
Boling.  Descend  to  darkneea  and  tiKboM 
lake! 
False  fiend,  avoid  I 

[Thunder and lightmng,  Exki^ 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York  and  thr  I>r  i»  i 
Buckingham  with  their  Guard,  and  brrm^  •< 

York.   Lay  hands  upon  these  traifton  ii 
their  trash. 
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eldam,  I  think  we  wateh'd  yon  at  an  inch.  «« 
Jha.t,  madam,  are  yoa  there  ?  The  King  and 

commonweal 
re  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  luiins. 
J  Lord  rrotector  will,  I  doabt  it  not, 
«  yon  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts. 
DvcL^  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's 

king,  BO 

jnrioof  duke,   that   threatest   whereas   no 


Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.  What  call 
yon  this  ?  [Showing  the  papers.] 

rav  with  them  I  let  them  be  olapp'd  up  cloee, 
id  kept  asunder.  Ton,  madam,  shall  with  us. 
kfForo,  take  her  to  thee.  » 

[Exeunt  above  Duchess  and  Hume, 
guarded.] 
t  *U  see  yonr  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming. 
,  away  I 

[Exeunt  [guard  with  Jordan^  South- 
well, etc.]. 
^crk.    Lord    Bnckingnam,    methinks    you 

watoh'd  her  well, 
retty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  I        » 
r,  pray,  my  lord,  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ. 
ftt  haye  we  here  ?  [Reads, 

IS  dnke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  aepose ; 
him  outlive,  ana  die  a  violent  death. ^ 
r,  this  iajust 

0  [t«,j  ^acida^  Bomanos  vincere  posse,^*  w 
L  to  the  rest: 

11  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk? 
rater  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
t  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ? 
lim  ^un  castles ;  70 

•  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 

1  where  castles  mounted  stana." 
»,  oome,  my  lords : 

i  oracles  are  hardly  attained, 
hardly  understood.  n 

King  IS  now  in  progress  towards  Saint  Al- 
ban's, 

him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady, 
er  goes  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can 
curry  them, 

^broakf ast  for  my  Lord  Protector. 
,    Your  Grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my 
Lord  of  York,  m 

the  poet,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 
(:.    At    your   pleasure,    my   good   lord. 
Who  'a  within  there,  ho  I 

Enter  a  Servingman. 

m  jT  Lforda  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
»  vmh  me  to-morrow  night.   Away  t 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  II 
[ScKWB  I.   Saint  Alhanh.] 

hti  KcKo,  Queen,  Gloucesteb,  Ca^i- 
\nd  StrFFOiiK,  with  Falconers,  halloing. 

1.    Hell  eve  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 

iTOok, 

ot  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day ; 


Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high, 
Andj  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 
King.  But  what  a  point,  my  lora,  yonr  fal- 
con made,  s 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest  I 
To  see  how  God  in  all  His  creatures  works  I 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

8w.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  Majesty, 
My  Lord  Protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well.  10 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft 
And  bears  lus   thoughts  above   his   falcon's 
pitch. 
Glou.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 
Car.  I  thoueht  as  much.  He  would  be  above 
the  clouds.  is 

Glou.  Av,  my  Lord  Cardinal?  How  think 
you  by  that  ? 
Were  it  not  good  your  Grace  could  fly  to  hea- 
ven? 
King.  The  treasury  of  everla8tin|r  joy. 
Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;  thme  eyes  and 
thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart,     20 
Pernicious  Protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  smooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  conmion- 
weal! 
Glou.  What,  Cardinal,  is  your   priesthood 
grown  peremptory  ? 
Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  iroB  9 
Churchmen  so  hot?    Good  uncle,  hide  such 
malice.  m 

With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ? 
Stif.  No  malice,  sir  ;  no  more  than  well  be- 
comes 
Sojgood  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer. 
Glou.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 
Stif.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord. 

An 't  likeyour  lordly  Lord-protectorship.       so 
Glou.   Why,  Sufl^olk,  England  knows  thine 

insolence. 
Queen,  And  thy  ambition,  Gloucester. 
King.  I  prithee,  peace,  ^:ood  queen. 
And  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers ; 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth,      n 
Car,  Let  me  be  blessed  for   the  peace   I 
make. 
Against  this  proud  Protector,  with  mv  sword  ! 
Glou.  [Aside   to    Car.]    Faith,  holy  uncle, 

would  't  were  come  to  that  I 
Car.  [Aside  to  Glou.]    Marry,  when   thou 

dar'st. 
Glou,  [Aside  to  Car.]  Make  up  no  factious 
^  numbers  for  the  matter ;  m 

In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse. 
Car,  [Asid£  to  Glou.]  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st 
not  peep.   An  if  thou  aar'st, 
This  evemng,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 
King.  How  now,  my  lords  I 
Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloucester, 

Had  not  vour  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  sud- 
deuiy,  40 

We  had  haid  more  sport.  [Aside  to  Glou.]  Come 
with  thy  two-hand  sword. 
Glou,  True,  uncle. 

[Car,  Aside  to  Glou.]  Are  ye  ad  vis' d  ?  The 
east  side  of  the  grove. 
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Glou.  [Aside  to  Car.]  Cardinal,  I  am  with 

you. 

King,         Why,  how  now,  nnole  Gloucester  1 

Glou,  Talkii^  of  hawking^ ;  nothing  else,  my 

lord.  so 

[Aside  to  Car.]  Now,  by  GkMl's  mother,  priest, 

I  'U  sh&ye  your  crown  for  this. 
Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail. 

Car,  [Aside  to  Glou,]  Medice,  teipsum  — 
Protector^L»ee  to  't  well,  protect  yourself. 
King,  The  winds  grow  high ;   so  do  yomr 
stomachs,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart !  » 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  [a  Towssmas  of  Saint  Alban's,]  crying, 
**  A  miracle !  " 


Glou,  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  nuracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ?      «o 
Towns*  A  miracle  I  a  miracle  I 
Suf.  Come  to  the  King  and  tell  him  what 

miracle. 
Towns.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Al- 
ban's  shrine. 
Within  this  half -hour,  hath  receiy'd  his  sig^t ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before.  « 

Kinq,  Now,  God  be  praia'd,  that  to  believ- 
mg  souls 
Gives  li^ht  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  I 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's  and  his 
brethren,  bearing  the  man  [Simpcox]  between 
two  in  a  cAaiV  [Simpcox's  Wifb  and  others 
following]. 

Car.  Here  comes  the  townsmen  on  proces- 
sion. 
To  present  your  Highness  with  the  man. 
King.   Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
vale,  w 

Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 
Glou,  Stand  by,  my  masters.  Bring  nim  near 
the  King : 
His  Highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 
King,  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
stance, 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord.  n 

What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind  and  now  re- 
stor'd  ? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an  't  please  your  Grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
Wife,  His  wife,  an 't  like  vour  worship,      so 
Glou.  Hadst  thou    been    nis  mother,   thou 

couldst  have  better  told. 
King.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an 't  like 

your  Grace. 
Kirig.  Poor  soul,  God's  goodness  hath  been 
great  to  thee. 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,        u 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
Queen.   Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou 
here  by  chance. 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holyshrine  ? 
Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being 
caU'd 


A  hundred  times  and  ofteoer,  in  my  ^Mp,    f 
By  good  Saint  Alban,  who  said,  ^*&ai^Mi 

come; 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  di#»  * 

Wtfe,  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  nun;  uh 
and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voioe  to  call  him  to. 

Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp,  Ay.  God  Ahoaighty  help  se 

Suf,  How  cam'st  tnon  so? 

Simp,  A  fan  cSoiitrvt. 

Wife,  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glou,  How  long  hast  thon  beeo  hSm* 

Simp,  O,  born  so,  master. 

Glou.  What,  and  wooldst  climb  a  be*  * 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I «» « 
youth. 

Wife.  Too  true;  and  bought  his  oIibJbei 
very  dear.  * 

Glou,  Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  w«U,  tLt 
wouldst  venture  so. 

Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  d«rc 
some  damsons, 
And  made  me  climb,  with  dang«r  of  inv  hfc 

Glou,  A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  will  id 
serve. 
Let  me  see  thine  eyes.  Wink  now  :  nam  efn 
them.  •• 

In  nay  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  welL 

Simp.  Yes,  master,  dear  as  day,  1  tbik 
God  and  Saint  Alban. 

Glou.  Say'st  thou  me  ao?  What 
this  cloak  of  ? 

Simp.  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Glou,  Why,  that 'swell  said.  Wh»t«<Amfe 
my  gown  of? 

Simp,  Black,  forsooth;  ooal-blacktfiet 

King.  Why,  then,  thou  know'st  wWcolnr 
jet  is  of? 

Suf,  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he 

Glou.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  th»49> 
a  many.  < 

Wife,  Never,  before  this  dav,  in  aU  hifr  &(» 

Glou.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what  s  my  now* 

Simp,   Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glou,  What 's  his  name  ? 

Simp.   I  know  not. 

Glou.  Nor  his? 

Simp,  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glou.  What 's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it 
master. 

Glou,  Then,  Saunder,  ait  there,  the  kvt^ 
knave  in  Christendom.  If  thou  hadit  b« 
born  blind,  thou  mightst  as  well  hav»  fc*'*< 
all  our  names  as  thus  to  name  the  aeveca)  "4 
ours  we  do  wear.  Sight  may  diatingaiift  ^ 
colours,  but  suddenly  to  nominate  then  •&  ^ 
is  imi)08sible.  My  lords.  Saint  Alban  h«n  ^'^ 
done  a  miracle ;  and  would  ye  not  Oaxk  ^^ 
cunning  to  be  great,  ^  that  could  resun  tij 
cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp,  O  master,  that  you  could  I 

Glou,  My  masters  of  Saint  Albania.  h«^  ^ 
not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  tlihiie«  o^ 
whips? 

Map,  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  ytntr  Qraet 
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Glou.  Then  send  for  one  presently.  uo 

Mau,  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither 
rtight.  [JExit  [an  Attendant]. 

Glou.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by. 
,  gtool  brought.]  Now,  sirrah,  if  yon  mean  to 
re  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  oyer  this 
lol  and  run  away. 

Simp,  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
alone.  ^        ^  i** 

u  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Beadle  with  whips, 

tlou.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  yon  find  your 
i.  i^irrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over 
t  same  stool. 

Uad.  I  will,  my  lord.  Come  on,  sirrah ;  off 
b  your  doublet  quickly.  im 

imp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once^ 

he  leaps  over  the  stool  and  runs 

away;  and  thev  follow  and  cry, 

"  A  miracle  I  'J 

inq.  O  God,  seest  Thou  this,  and  bearest  so 

long? 
u«rn.   It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 
run.  tM 

fott.   Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab 

awav. 
'^ife.   Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need, 
'tfu.  Let  them  be  whipp'd  throup^h  every 
ket-town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  from 
ice  they  came.  i«o 

\Exeunt[Wife, Beadle,  Ma^or, etc:]. 
\r.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to- 
day. 
/*.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly 

away. 
m.    DXkt  you   have   done    more   miracles 

than  I; 
made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckikoham. 

ij7.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham ?  10s 
ck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to 
unfold. 

t  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 
r  the  oonntenance  and  confederacy 
dy  Eleanor,  the  Protector's  wife, 
in^leader  and  head  of  all  this  rout,        170 
practia'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 
1^  with  witohee  and  with  conjurers  ; 
2  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact. 
Iff  np  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
oding^  of  King  Henry's  life  and  aeath,  its 
ther  of  your  Highness'  privv-oouncil, 
re  at  laiK®  your  G^ace  shall  understand. 
,    [Aside  to  Glou.]  And  so,  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector, by  this  ineans 
ady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London, 
erwa,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's 
\sdge ;  uo 

like«  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your 
lour. 

.  Ambitious  churohman,  leave  to  afflic| 
ny  heiurt. 


Sorrow   and   grief   have   vanquish'd   all   my 

powers ; 
And,  vanquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee. 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom.  us 

King.  O  G^,  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked 

ones, 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  1 
Queen,  Gloucester,  see  here  the  tainture  of 

thy  nest. 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 
Glou,  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do 

appeal.  uo 

How  I  nave  loy'd  my  king  and  ccmimonweal ; 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands. 
Sorrv  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard. 
Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  oonvers'd  with  such  im 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  companv 
And  give  her  as  a  prey  to  law  and  shame. 
That   hath   dishonoi^ed    Gloucester's   honest 

name. 
Kinq,  Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repose  us 

here ;  joo 

To-morrow  toward  London  back  again. 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  tneir  answers, 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 

prevails.  [Flourish.  Exeunt.  v» 

[ScEWK    n.    London.     The   Duke   of   York's 
garden.] 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  Lords  of  Salisbury  and 

Warwick, 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  jprive  me  leave 
In  this  close  walk  to  satis^  myself, 
Jn  oraviuf^  your  opinion  of  my  title. 
Which  is  imallible,  to  England's  crown.  s 

Sal,  My  lord^  long  to  near  it  at  full. 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin ;  and  if  thy  claim 

be  good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York,  Then  thus: 
Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons :  10 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 

Wales ' 
The  second,' William   of    Hatfield;   and   the 

third, 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  :  next  to  whom 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York  : 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  01 

Gloucester ;  »« 

William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  last. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  before  his  father 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son. 
Who  after  Edward  the  Third's  death  reign'd 

as  king,  ao 

Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown'd  bv  the  name  of  Henrv  the  Fourth, 
Seiz'd  on  tne  realm,  depos'd  the  rightful  king, 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence 

she  came,  ^ 
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And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  yon  know, 
Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  traitoroosly. 
War,  Father,  the  Duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  orown. 
York,  Which  now  they  hold  by  force  and  not 

bv  right ;  »o 

For  Richara,  the  first  son^s  heir,  being  dead, 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 
Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without 

an  heir. 
York.  The  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence,  from 

whose  line 
I  claim  the  crown,  had  issue,  Philippe,  a  daugh- 
ter, M 
Who    married   Edmund    Mortimer,    Earl    of 

March; 
Edmund  had  issue^  Rog^  Earl  of  March  ; 
Ro|rer  had  issue,  Edmund,  Anne^  and  Eleanor. 
iial.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 

broke, 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown  ;     «o 
And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
But  to  tne  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother^  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
Married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was 

son  4s 

To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth 

son. 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom.  She  was  heir 
To  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence ;  m 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.   What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

than  thisr 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 

Gaunt, 
The  fourth    son  ;    York  claims   it    from  the 

third.  ^        M 

Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign. 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee 
And  in  thv  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  Kneel  we  together  ; 
And  in  this  private  plot  be  we  the  first  oo 

That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  Eng- 
land's king  I 
York.  We  thank  you,  lords.   But  I  am  not 

your  king 
Till  I  be    crownM,  and    that   my  sword  be 

stain'd  os 

With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed. 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you  as  I  do  in  these  dangerous  days  ; 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence,         «> 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition. 
At  Buckingham  and  all  the  crew  of  them. 
Till  the^  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  nock. 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  Duke  Hum- 

phrev. 
'T is  that  they  seek,  and  they  in  seeking  that's 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 


Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off  ;  we  knor  jm 

mind  at  full. 
War.  My  heart  assures  me  that  tb»  Ld  <i 
Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  t  ks^ 
York.  And,  Nevil,  tlus  I  do  assure  mnrlj 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Esri  at  W«- 

wick 
The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  Kin^ 

[Scene  III.  A  hall  ofjusiict.y 

Sound  trumpets.    Enter  tht  Ki>'a  [iAt  Qiirv. 
Gloucester,  Yokk,  Suftolk,  asd  ^sur 

BURY  ;  tht  DrCHESS  OF  GLOrCECTE&.  Mit- 

GERY   Jordan,   Southwei-l,   Hint-  ^*i 
BoLiNGBROKE,  undfT  guord]. 

King.  Stand  forth.  Dame  Kleaikir  Cobkn. 
Gloucester's  wife. 
In  si^ht  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great. 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  ad  judg'd  to  Am:^ 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  «(»: 
From  thenoe  unto  the  place  of  exrentm. 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  band  -^ 

ashes. 
And  you  three  shall  be  strang^led  on  t^  fi> 

lows. 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  uobK  hoc 
Despoiled  of  your  nonour  in  your  life^ 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  doia. 
Live  in  your  country  here  in  bat^hiueoL 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Hba 
Duch.  Welcome    is    banishment ; 

were  my  death. 
Glou.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  ace'ai.  ^ 
judged  thee. 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  eoodennK. 

[Exeunt   Duchess  and  other  jr*' 
oners ^  guarded. ^ 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  ul  grw' 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishononr  in  thW  sr* 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  fnsst 
I  beseech  your  Majesty,  give  me  leavt  top 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  wouU* 
Kinq.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  6krac«ttf 
Ere  thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  staff.   Henry  w^ill  to  hino^ 
Protector  be ;  and  God  shall  be  my  h«i|Hs 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  tot  fw< 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey,  no  laaslM^  J 
Than  when  thou  wert  Protector  to  thy  ^asm 

Queen.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  kii^  «C7««ii 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  chud. 
God  and  King  Henry  govern  £jielaiid*»  nth 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  Kiiie  his  ro 
Glou.  My  staff  ^  Here,  noble  Henry.* 
staff. 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  tnin* ; 
And  even  as  willingl^r  at  Ay  feet  I  Iwrr*  ii 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
Farewell,  good  king !  When  I  am  dc«a  d 

gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  th^  tfaron*  * 
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Quetn^  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen ; 

kJ  Hampnrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  scarce 
himself,  40 

lat  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pnlls  at 
once ; 

I  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off. 

»  staff  of  honour  ranght^there  let  it  stand 

lere  it  best  fits  to  be^  in  Henry^s  hand. 

iuf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs 

his  spravs ;  « 

OS  Eleanor  8  pride  dies  in  heryoungest  days. 
V/b.  Lords,  let  him  go.   Please    it  your 

Majesty, 
s  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
i  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
» armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
(lease  your  Highness  to  behold  the  fight,  si 
veen,  Apr,  good  my  lord ;   for  purposely 

therefore 

I I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

in^f.  0*  Goa^s  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 

things  fit. 
}}  let  them  end  it;  and  God  defend  the 

right !  » 

trk.   I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested 
lore  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 
serrant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

r  at  one  door  [Hobker,]  the  Armourer,  and 
y  KioHBOURS,  drinking  to  him  so  much  that 
in  drunk :  ana  he  enters  with  a  drum  b^ore 
I  ami  his  stq^with  a  sand-bag  fastened  to 
and  at  the  other  door  [PetebJ  his  man^ 
h  a  drum  and  sand-bag^  and  'Pbektices 
fikinff  to  him. 

VeigA.  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink 

a  in  a  cup  of  sack ;  and  fear  not,  neigh- 

you  shall  do  well  enough.  ei 

V&iffh,   And  here,  neighbour,  here 's  a  cup 

rueoo. 

{eigh.   And  here  's  a  pot  of  good  double 

neighbour.  Drink,  and  fear  not    your 

.  Let  it  come,  i*  faith,  and  1*11  pledge 
I  ;  and  a  fig  for  Peter  !  «« 

^ren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and 
afraid. 

*ren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy 
.  Fig-ht  for  credit  of  the  'prentices.  n 
'.  I  thank  vou  all.  Drink,  and  pray  for 
3Tay  yon  ;  for  I  think  I  have  taken  my 
au^t  in  this  world.  Here,  Robin,  an  u 
I  ^Te  thee  my  apron;  and.  Will,  thou 
ave  my  hammer ;  and  here,  Tom,  take 
money  that  I  have.  O  Lord  bless  me  1 1 
>d  !  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my 
he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  alreadv.  79 
Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
JSirrah,  what 's  thy  name  ? 
.  Peter,  forsooth. 
Peter  !    What  more  ? 

Thump, 
rhazup  f   Then  see   thou   thump   thy 

Afasters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
y    xttan'a   instigation,  to  prove  him  a 


knaye  and  myself  an  honest  man  ;  and  touch- 
ing the  Duke  of  York^  I  will  take  my  death.  I 
never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  King,  nor  the 
Queen  ;  and  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with 
a  downright  blow  I  m 

York,  Dispatch.    This  knave's  tongue  be- 
gins to  double^ 
Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants  I 
\Alarum,\    They  ,fight,  and  Peter 
strikes  him  down, 
Hor,  Hold,  Peter,  hold  I  I  confess,  I  confess 
treason.  [Die*.] 

York,  Take  away  his  weapon.  Fellow, 
thank  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's 
way.  » 

Peter,  O  God,  have  I  overoome  mine  enemy 
in  this  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevaal'a 
in  ri^ht  I 
King,  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
sight. 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceire  his  guilt ; 
And  God  in  justice  hath  reveal'd  to  us  10s 

The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrong- 
fully. 
Gome,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward. 

[Sound  ajlourish.  Exeunt, 

[Scene  IV.  A  street,] 

Enter  Gloucester  and  his  Servino-men,  in 
mourning  cloaks, 

Glou,  Thus   sometimes  hath  the  brightest 
day  a  cloud ; 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  ; 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  Beet. 
Sirs,  what 's  o'clock  ? 
Serv,  ^  Ten,  my  lord,  » 

Glou,  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  comixig  of  my  punish^a  duchess. 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  th^jr  noble  mind  abrook       10 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  envious  looks  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  |voud  chariot-wheels 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 

streets. 
But,  soft  I  I  think  she  comes ;  and  I  'II  pre- 
pare ifi 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Duchess  op  Gloucester  \bare-foot], 
in  a  white  sheet  [unth  verses  pinned  upon  her 
back],  and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand ;  with 
[Sir  John  Stanley,]  the  Sheriff,  and  Offi- 
cers. 

Serv,  So  please  your  Grace,  we  '11  take  her 

from  the  sheriff. 
Glou.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  liyes;  let  her 


pass  by. 

en,  ^ 


Duck,  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open 

shame? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.  Look  how  they 

gaze!  20 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 
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And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on 

thee! 
Ah,  Glonoester,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful 

looks, 
And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  me  my  shame, 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine !  u 
Glou,  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell;    forget  this 

grief. 
Duch.  Ah.  Qlouoester,  teaoh  me  to  forget 

mvselil 
For  -whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife 
And  thou  a  prince,  Protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  alone,         »> 
MaiPd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back, 
And  followed  with  a  rabble  that  rejoice 
To  see  mv  tears  and  hear  my  deep-iet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet. 
And  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugn    u 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 
Trow^st  thou  that  e^er  I'll   look   upon    the 

world. 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjovs  the  sun  ? 
No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light  and  night  my  day ; 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  mv  hell.        41 
Sometime  I  '11  say,  I  am  Duke  Humphrey's  wife, 
And  he  a  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land ; 
Tet  so  he  rul'd  and  such  a  prince  he  was 
As  he  stood  by  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess,  «& 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild  and  blush  not  at  my  shame. 
Nor  stir  at  nothing  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will ;         m 
For  Suffolk,  he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all, 
And  York  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false 

priest. 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 
And,  flv  thou  how  thou  canst,  they  'U  tangle 

thee.  M 

But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd. 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 
Glou.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear!    thou  aimest  all 

awry. 
I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted ; 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes,  «o 

And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times   their 

power. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  smj  scath 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Woul<ut  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  re- 
proach? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away,    m 
But  I  m  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  nelp  is  ouiet,  gentle  Nell. 
Ipray  thee,  sort  thy  neart  to  patience ; 
Tnese  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

Enter  a  Hjeraxd. 

Her.  I  summon  your  Grace  to  his  Majesty's 
parliament,  n 

Holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 
Glou.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  be- 
fore! 
This  is  close  dealing.  Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald.] 


My  Nell.  I  take  my  leave ;  aiid^maar«r  AaA 
Liet  not  ner  penance  exceed  the  King's  eama 
sion. 
Sher,  An  't  please  your  Grace,  hetv  mj  i«p 
mission  stays. 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  lale  of  Mas. 
Glou,  Must  you.  Sir  John^  pititsct  my  s4 

here? 
Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  outy't  fm 
your  Grace.  1 

Glou.  Entreat  her  not  the  wane  ia  tie 
pray 
You  use  her  well.  The  world  may  lanfi  ten 
And  I  mav  live  to  do  you  kindneas  if 
You  do  it  ner.  And  so,  Sir  John,  farp««Il! 
Duch.  What,  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  »•  a 

farewell  I 
Glou.  Witness  my  tears,  I  canaot  ibr  \ 
speak. 

[Exeunt   Glomester  [and  6^»4 
tnen], 
Duch.  Art  thou  gone  too  ?  AH  eenittt  | 
with  thee. 
For  none  abides  with  me.  My  joy  is  dcatk 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  nave  be«a  Afiw  i 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  etenntj. 
Stanley,  I  prithee,  go,  and  take  me  liaaet; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favoot. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  oommmLd. 
Stan.  Wny,  madam,  that  is  to  the  1^  •) 
Man; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  yo«ir  st»i« 
Duch.  That 's  bad  enough,  for  I  an  bu  1 
proach; 
And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfnlh  T       , 
Stan.  Like  to  a  duehess,  and  D^  &■ 
phrey's  lady. 
Accoroing  to  that  state  yon  ahaH  be  w  4. 
Duch.  Sheriff,  farewell ;  and  bettw  ila 
fare. 

Although  thou  hast  been  ooodnct  of  ms  lihal 
Sher.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  nsMoii 
Duch.  Ay,  ay,  farewell ;    ihy  oAm  it  4 
charg'd. 
Gome,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 
Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  doiic^  thi^  ^ 
this  sheet,  < 

And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  ioaf»ty> 
Duch,  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  «s^  V 
sheet. 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  riohast  robsi 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  oan.         I 
Go,  lead  the  way :  I  long  to  see  my  prooa 

[ACT   HI]  , 

[Scene  I.  The  Abbey  at  Bury  Si,  Edm^] 
A  sennet.    Enter  the  EiNa,  the  Qi  CKS.  *  < 

DINAL,     SUFFOI^      YoRK,      BrCKI>«»< 

SAiiisBUBT,  and  Warwick  to  eA#  Pm^oM 

King.   I  muse  my  Lord  of  GlottcoKg  W  | 
come ; 
'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  maa. 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  n*  w^ 
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ffreat 
Horn 


Jwen.  Can  yon  not  gee,  or  will  ye  not  observe 
«  stiiuigenesB  of  his  alter'd  oountenanoe  ?    « 
th  vhat  a  maiesty  he^  bears  himself, 
V  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
m  prond,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
self? 

know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and 

affable, 
j  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look,  to 

nediately  he  was  ai>on  his  knee, 
It  all  the  court  admirM  him  for  submission ; 
,  meet  him  now^  and,  be  it  in  the  mom, 
en  everr  one  will  eive  the  time  of  day, 
knits  his  brow  and  shows  an  angry  eye      u 
1  iMsseth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
huning  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
U  ours  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin, 

eat  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 

Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England,    m 
:  note  that  he  is  near  yon  in  descent, 
should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mpunt. 
eemeth  then  it  is  no  policy^ 
•ecttne  what  a  rancorous  nund  he  bears 
his  adyantage  following  your  decease,     » 
he  should  come  about  your  royal  pterson 
i  admitted  to  your  Highness*  council. 
Attery  hath  he  won  the  commons*  hearts, 
when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
to  be  feared  they  aU  will  follow  him.       ao 
't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
rooted; 

r  them  now,  and  they  *11  o'ergrow  the 
£Brden 

ihoke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry, 
ererent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  Duke,   m 
e  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear  ; 
1  fear  if  better  reasons  can  sunplant* 
nibsoribe  and  say  I  wrongM  the  Duke. 
ird  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
ve  my  allegation,  if  you  can,  40 

i  conclude  my  words  effectuiEd. 

Well  hath  your  Highness  seen  into  this 
inke; 

lad  I  fifBt  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
:  I  should  have  told  your  Ghuce*s  tale, 
ichees  by  his  subomadon.  «■ 

ay  Uf  e,  b^gan  her  devilisn  practices ; 
le  were  not  priry  to  those  faults, 
^  repntingr  m  his  high  descent, 
t  the  Kingr  he  was  successive  heir, 
ch  hi^  vaunts  of  his  nobility,  m 

tigmte  the  bedlam  brain-sick  Duchess 
ked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall, 
runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason, 
barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
ray  sovereign ;  Gloucester  is  a  man     m 
tied  yet  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 
hid  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
itran^  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
eat  muna  of  money  through  the  realm  <i 
ier«*  P^y  ^  France,  and  never  sent  it, 
»  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted  ? 

Tut^  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults 
iknown 


Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke 

Humphrey.  « 

King,    My  lords,  at  once  ;  the  care  you  have 

of  us. 

To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our 

foot. 
Is  worthy  praise ;  but,  shall  I  speak  my  con- 
science. 
Our  kinsman  Gloucester  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  roval  person      70 
As  is  the  sucking  Iamb  or  harmless  dove. 
The  Duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil  or  to  work  my  downfall. 
Queen.  Ah,  what 's  more  dangerous  than  this 
fond  affiance ! 
Seems  he  a  dove  ?  His  feathers  are  but  bor- 
rowed, 75 
For  he 's  di^Msed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  His  skin  is  surely  lent  him. 
For  he 's  inclined  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all      m 
Hangs  on  tiie  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somebsbt. 

8otn,  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign  I 
King,  Welcome,  Lord  Somerset.  What  news 

from  France? 
80m,  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territo- 
ries 
Is  utterly  bereft  you.   All  is  lost.  « 

King.  Cold  news.  Lord  Somerset ;  but  God's 

will  be  done  I 
York,  [Aside.]  Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had 
hope  of  France 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away.  m 

But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Enter  Gloucesteb. 

Glou.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  King  I 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stav*d  so  long. 
Suf,  Nay,  Gloucester,  know  that  thou  art 

come  too  soon,  m 

Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art. 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 
Glou,  Well,  Suffolk,  thou  shalt  not  see  me 

blush 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted.         100 
The  purest  spring  ia  not  so  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  Wherein  am  I  guilfy  ? 
York.  'T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 

bribes  of  France,  »«• 

And,  being  Protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay. 
By  means  whereof   his  Highness   hath   lost 

France. 
Glou.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  What  are  they 

that  think  it  ? 
I  never  robbM  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watched  the  night,  no 
Ay,  night  by  night,  in  studying  good  for  Eiog- 

land. 
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That  doit  that  e^er  I  wrested  from  the  King, 

Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  ose. 

Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day  I 

No ;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store,  110 

Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons. 

Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 

And  never  askM  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 
Glou,  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me 
God!  ito 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders  never  heard  of. 
That  Enfidfl^d  was  defamM  by  tyranny. 
Glou.  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I 
was  Protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me  ;  m 

For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer. 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'a  poor  passen- 
gers, 
I  never  ^ve  them  condign  punishment.  uo 

Murder  mdeed,  that  bloo^iy  sin,  I  tortured 
Above  the  felon  or  what  trespass  else. 
Suf,  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly 
answer'd ; 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easilv  purge  yourself.     i» 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  Highness'^  name ; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  Lord  Cuxlinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 
Khig.  My  Lord  of  Qloucester,  't  is  my  special 
nope 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect,  im 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 
Glou.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  dajrs  are  dan- 
gerous. 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  b^  rancour's  hand. 
Foul  subornation  is  predommant,  us 

And  equity  exil'd  your  Highness'  land. 
I  know  their  complot  is  tonave  my  life. 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ;  uo 

But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormv  hate ;  >» 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  nis  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back. 
By  false  accuse  dotn  level  at  my  life  ;  >eo 

And  you,  my  soverei^  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together  — 
Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles —       im 
And  all  to  make  away  my  ^Itless  life. 
I  shall  not  want  fadse  witness   to   condemn 

me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt. 


The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  ^ecntL    • 
**  A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  doe.^ 
Car.  My  uege,  nis  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  p«c«a: 
From  treason's  secret  knife  aad  txaiton'  ra^ 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at,        -^ 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  spee^ 
'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  onto  your  6k« 
iSy.  Hath  he  not  twit  onrsoTer^gsUilTiMt 
With    ignominious    words,     though    cIhUi 

couch'd. 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
Fabe  alle^tions  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 
Q^een.  But  I  can  give  the  kwcr  kan  v 

chide. 
Glou.  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant.  IW 
indeed. 
Beshrew    the   winners,  for    they    plaf'd 

&lse ! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  sp*t 
Buck.  He  '11  wrest  the  sense  and  hiOa  « 
here  all  day. 
Lord  Cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 
Car.  Sirs,  take  away  tne  Duke,  aad  fmi 

him  sure. 
Glou.^  Ah  I  thus  King  Henry  tbxovt  f<^ 
his  crutch 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body. 
Thus  is  the  ^epherd  beaten  from  thy  nd 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shiJl  fpae*  &^ 

first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false !  Ah,  that  it  v««' 
For,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

King.    My   lords,  what   to    yo«r  viMioa 

seemeth  best. 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ouiself  were  here. 
Queen,   What,  will  your  Highne«  1«st«  A 

parliament? 
King.  ^  Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  ii  ixt/ni 

with  grief, 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within 
My  body  round  engirt  with  miserr, 
For  what 's  more  miserable  than  di 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  faoe  I   . 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loraltf ; 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hov  toe^ 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  fake  or  ftar'J  M 

faith. 
What  louring  star  now  envies  thy  cetattr 
That  these  great  lords  and  Margaret  on  ik" 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  hannleas  1^^ 
Thou  never  didst   them  wrong  nor  ao  " 

wrong; 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  th«  calf      ' 
And  binds  the  wretch  and  beata  it  vba  1 

strays. 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slanghter-boasa. 
Even  so  remorseless  have  they  borne  him  k«»* 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  np  and  ilovik     ' 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  oar  vy:^ 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  diuvng"*  ^ 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Glouoestier 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  with 

eyes 
Look  after  him  and  cannot  do  him  good. 
So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemiea. 
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is  fortunes  I  will  weep,  and  ^twixt  each  eroan 
(/,  "'Wlio's  a  traitor?    Gloaceater   he    is 
none." 

[ExeufUlcUl  but  Queen^  Cardinal^ 
Smfolk,  and    York;  Somerset 
remaiM  apart], 
Q««m.  Free  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 

sun's  hot  beams. 
mij  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 

0  nill  of  foolish  pity,  and  Gloucester's  show 
guiles  him  as  the  mournf  ol  crocodile  «m 
ith  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers. 

as  the  snake  roU'd  in  a  flow'ring  hank, 

th  shining  checkered  slough,  aoth  sting  a 

child 
tt  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  uo 

iiere    me,  lords,   were    none    more    wise 

thani— 
d  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good  — 

1  QloQcester  should    be  quickly  rid  the 
world, 

rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him.^ 
or.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy,  tss 
yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death. 
I  meet  he  be  condenmM  by  course  of  law. 
k/.  Bat,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy. 
"King  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life, 
commons  haply  rise,  to  save  his  life ;       mo 

yet  we  haye  but  trivial  argument, 
»  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy 

death. 
ork.  So  that,  by  this  yon  would  not  have 

him  die. 
f.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  1 1 
>rk,    T  is  York  that  hath  more  reason  for 

his  death.  >«• 

my  Lord  Cardinal,  and  you,  my  Lord  of 

Suffolk; 
M  yon  thmk,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, 
;  *t  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
Hard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 
tace  Doke  Humphrey  for  the  King's  Pro- 
tector? MO 
ien.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of 
death. 

\  Madam,  'tis  true;  and,  were't  not 
madneoB,  then, 

ike  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
bein^  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 
iiilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over,        us 
Lse  his  purpose  is  not  executed, 
et  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
tare  prtiv'd  an  enemv  to  the  flock, 
»  his  oh«pa  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood, 
oxnphrey,    prov'd    by   reasons,    to   my 
Uege.  ^    «oo 

(1  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him ; 
jy  gins,  b]r  snares,  by  subtlety, 
1^  or  walong,  't  is  no  matter  how, 
t>e  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

mates  him  first  that  first  intends  de- 
ceit. MS 
71.  Thrice-noble  Suffolk,  'tis  resolutely 
ipok«. 

Not    raaolute,  except  so   much   were 
lone, 
jigB  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant ; 


But  that  my  heart  aocordeth  with  my  tongue, 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious,  270 

And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe. 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  wilt  be  his  priest. 

C<tr»  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  Lord 
of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest. 
Say  you  consent  and  censure  well  the  deed,    sts 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner, 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

S^f,   Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 
doinff. 

Qwen,  And  so  say  I. 

York.  And  I ;  and  now  we  three  have  spoke 
it,  wo 

It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Post. 

Post,  Great  lords,  from  Lreland  am  I  come 


To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage   he- 
time,  »• 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncurable  ; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 
Car,    A  oreach  that  craves  a  quick  expedi- 
ent stop  I 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 
York,   That   Somerset   be  sent  as   Regent 
thither.                                                       »o 
'T  is  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ'd  ; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  m  France. 
Som,  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
Had  been  the  Re|gent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never   woula  have   stay'd   in  France  so 
long.  tM 
York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  mv  life  betimes 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home 
By  staying  there  so  long  till  all  were  lost. 
Show  me  one  scar  eharaoter'd  on  thy  skin,     seo 
Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win. 
Queen,  Nay,  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 
raging  fire, 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. 
No  more,  good  York  :  sweet  Somerset,  be  still. 
Thy  fortune,  York,  nadst  thou  been  Regent 
there^                                                        aos 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 
York,  What,  worse  than  nought  ?  Nay,  then, 

a  shame  take  all  I 
Som,  And,  in  the  number,  thee  that  wishest 

shame  I 
Car,  My  Lord  of  York,  try  what  your  for- 
tune is. 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms        no 
And  temper  day  with  blood  of  Englishmen. 
To  Ireland  will  vou  lead  a  band  of  men, 
CoUected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

York,  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  Maj- 
esty. 8I» 
Suf.   Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish  he  confirms. 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 
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York,  I  am  content.   ProTide  me  soldiers, 

lords, 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs.       no 
S\tf»  A  charge.  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 

perform^. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Doke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Car,  No  more  of  him:  for  I  will  deal  with  him 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouhle  us  no  more. 
And  so  hreak  off  ;  the  day  is  almost  spent.    n» 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that 

event. 
York,  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen 

days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers  : 
For  there  I  ^11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.  I'll  see    it   truly  done,  my    Lord  of 

York.  [Exeunt  all  but  York,  sao 

York,  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fear- 
ful thoughts. 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution. 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 
Let  pale-facM  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born 

man,  »x 

And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought 

on  thought. 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  digiiity. 
Mv  brain  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well,  *t  is  poUtioly  done,  mi 

To  send  me  packing  witn  an  host  of  men. 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake. 
Who,  cherish  M  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
'T  was  men  I  lack'd  and  you  will  give  them 

me.  MS 

I  take  it  kindly  ;  yet  be  well  assnrM 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nounsh  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or 

hell;  MO 

And  this  fell  tempnest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
L'ntil  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent.  Me 

I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can. 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade      mo 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns. 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with 

darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porpentine ; 
And,  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen 
Him  caper  unright  like  a  wild  Morisco,  Me 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells. 
Full  often,  like  a  sha^hair'd  crafty  kern. 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy, 
And  undiscovered  come  to  me  again 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies.  sto 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute. 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 


In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  reecmUe. 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  oommo&ft*  misd. 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  daim  of  T^ek 
Say  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  npoD  him 
Will  make  nim  say  I  mov'd  hxm  to  those  arcb. 
Sav  that  he  thrive,  as  't  is  great  like  he  wSl 
Wny,  then    from    Ireland   omne  1  witk  nt 
strength  • 

And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  macal  mv'< 
For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  bt. 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.    [Er' 

[Scene  U.  Bury  St,  EdmumTt,  A  rvem  ' 
state.] 

Enter  two  or  three  [MurdkrersI  r«RsiM  ^  ' 
the  stage,  from  the  murder  qfDuie  Hum^r 

1,  Mur,  Run  to  my  Lord  of  Suffoft:  '^ 

him  know 
We  have  dispatched   the  Duke,  as  he  e» 
raanded. 

2,  Mur,  O  that  it  were  to  do !  What  hfi 

we  done  ? 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

J^necr  Suffolk. 
2,  Mur,  Here  comes  my  lord. 
St^,  Now,  sirs,  have  you  dispatdi'd  tW 

thing? 
1,  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he '«  dead. 
Stif.  Why,  that 's  well  said.   Go,  get  pa  «• 
my  house ; 
I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturoQa  d—d. 
The  King  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  lai.  • 
Have  yon  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  la  all  thian  ^^ 
According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 
J,  Mur.  'T  is,  my  good  lord. 
8t^,  Away !  be  gone.      [Exeunt  (J#«rW«-*. 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  the  KiKo.  lAr  Qi  in 
Cardinal,  Somerset,  with  Attettd^. 

King,  Go.  call  our  uncle  to  our  |w«n«* 
straiglit.  ' 

Say  we  intend  to  try  his  Grace  to-day, 
If  ne  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 

Suf.  I '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  ud 

King.  Lords,  take  your  places  ;  and.  1 9r4 
yon  all. 
Proceed  no  straiter  Against  our  imde  Gloar««P 
Than  from  true  evidence  of  good  estcca 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  cttlMble. 
Queen. ^  Qod  forbid  any  miuioe  abool^  n*" 
vail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  * 
Prajr  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suanidoe ' 
King.  I    thank    thee,   [Meg ;]    UieM  v 
content  me  much. 

Reenter  Suffolk. 
How    now !    why  look'st    thou    p«l«r  ?    Wte 

tremblest  thou  ? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  What 's  the  matttr.  "^ 
folk? 
St{f.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord  ;  GUw^ 
is  dead. 
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Quetn.  Marry,  God  forfend  I  a« 

Car.  God's  secret  jad^ment.  I  did  dream 
Unnght 

he  Duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a 
word.  [The  King  sivoons. 

Qtieen.  How  fares  my  lord?  Help,  lords! 
the  King  is  dead. 

.So/n.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the 
Dose. 

Qufen,  Rod,  cto,  help,  help !  O  Henry,  ope 
thine  eves!  « 

Suf.  He  doth   revire    again.    Madam,    be 
patient 

King,  0  heavenlv  Grod  I 

Jwen.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

w/.  Comfort,  my  sovereign  I  gracious  Henry, 
comfort ! 

^ing.   What,  doth  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me  ? 

ne  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note,        m 

lose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 

i  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

erving  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 

t  coase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 

le  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words,  m 

'  not  thv  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say ! 

ir  toocfi  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 

u  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight  t 

o  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tvranny 

in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world.        m 

k  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wound- 
ing. 

do  not  go  away.   Ck>me,  basilisk, 

kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ; 

In  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy ; 

tfe   bnt  double  death,  now  Gloucester's 
dead.  « 

lefn.   Why  do  yon  rate  my  Lord  of  Suffolk 
thus? 

>ugh  the  Duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

le  most  Christian-like  laments  his  death ; 

for  mvself ,  foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

t  liqutd  tears  or  heart-offending  groans   ao 

ood-oonsuming  si^rhs  recall  his  life. 

old   be  blind    with   weeping,  sick    with 

groans, 

pale    as    primrose  with   blood-drinking 

si^hs, 

tU  to  nave  the  noble  Duke  alive.  m 

know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me, 

is  known  we  were  bnt  hollow  friends  ? 

r  he  jndg'd  I  made  the  Duke  away ; 

nil   my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be 

wonnaed, 

rinoea'  courts  be  fill'd  with  mv  reproach. 

et  I  by  his  death.  Av  me,  unhappy !     n 

a  queen,  and  crown 'a  with  infamy ! 

r.     Ah,     woe    is    me    for    Gloucester, 

irretched  man! 

n.    Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than 

le  is. 

damt  thou  turn  awav  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

3  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me.  n 

HTt  thon,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf  ? 

lonoos  too  and  kill  thv  forlorn  queen. 

by  comfort  shut  in  Gloucester's  tomb  ? 

ben,  Dsme  [Margaret]  was  ne'er  thy  joy. 


£rect  his  statuS  and  worship  it,  m 

And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck' d  upon  the  sea 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  mv  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well  forewarning  wind  m 
Did  seem  to  say,  "'  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  "  ? 
What  did  I  then,  but  ours'd  the  gentle  gusts 
And  he  that  loos'd  them  forth  their  brazen 

caves; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore,  m 

Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 
Yet  .^olus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee. 
The  pretty-vaulting  sea  ref  us'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd 

on  shore,  m 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkind- 

The    splitting   rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking 

sands 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides. 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  [Margaret].  loo 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs. 
When  from  thy  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm ; 
And  when  the  dusk^  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view,    iob 
I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  mv  neck, 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds. 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land.  The  sea  re- 

ceiv'd  it, 
And  so  1  wish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart,     loo 
And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  Enp^land's  view, 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles. 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion*8  wishefd  coast. 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue. 
The  agent  of  thy  foul  mconstanoy,  t» 

To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy ! 
Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false 

like  him  ? 
Ay  roe,  I  can  no  more !  Die,  [Margaret !!        tso 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  hve  so  long. 

Noise  within.  Enter  Warwick,  [Salisbury,] 
and  many  Commons. 

War,  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign. 
That  good    Duke   Humphrey  traitorously  is 

murd'red 
Bv  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees       tu 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  oalm'd  their  smeenful  mutiny. 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 
King,  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is 

too  true;  lao 

But  how  he  died  God  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  oreathless  corpse, 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
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Wcw,  That  shall  I  do,  my  liege.  Stay,  Salis- 
bury, 
With  the  mde  multitude  till  I  return.  i» 

[Exit  Warwick  and  Salisburp,  sev- 
eraHy,\ 
King,  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 
my  thouffhts. 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul 
Some  yiolent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

life  I 
If  m^  suspect  be  false,  f orgrive  me,  Ood, 
For  judgement  only  doth  belong  to  thee.        i« 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
.  With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears. 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk 
And  with  mjr  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling. 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ;       im 

He-enter  Warwick  and  others^  bearing  Glouces- 
ter''s  body  on  a  bed. 

And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 
War.  Come  hither,  gracious  soyereign,  view 

this  body. 
King,  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made;  m 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  mv  worldly  solace. 
And  seeing  him  I  see  my  lire  in  death. 

War,  As  surely  as  mv  soul  intends  U>  live 
With  that  dread  King  tnat  took  our  state  upon 

him 
To  free  us  from  his  father's  wrathful  curse,  im 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue  I 
What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 
War,  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,  im 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  Uie  labourinp:  heart : 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  en- 
emy ;  !« 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  re- 

tumeth 
To  blush  and  beautifv  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood. 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  lived. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ;      ito 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 

struggling: 
His  hands  abroad  displav'd,  aa  one  that  grasp'd 
And  tngg'd  for  life  and  was  by  strength  sub- 

du'd. 
Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
ing ; 
His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 
ruKged,  »»» 

Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  temoest  lodged. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murd'red  nere ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf.    Why,   Warwick,  who  should  do  the 
Duke  to  death  ? 
Mjrself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection,  lao 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 


War.  But  both  of  you  ware  vow'd  Iitia 
Humnhrey's  foes, 
And  you,  torsooth,  had  the  good  Dak<  u 

Keep. 
'T  is  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  irmc , 
And  't  is  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy.         '^ 
Queen.  Then  yon,  belike,  suspect  these  &> 
blemen 
As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  dnd 
War,  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  aad  l>t^ 
ing  fresh 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe« 
But  will  suspect 't  was  he  that  mad«  thtf  lUt^ ! 
ter?  J 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock*«  bk. 
But  may  imagme  how  the  bird  was  dssd. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  b«*k^ 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 
Queen,     Are    you   the    butcner,   Siiff<^ ' 
Where 's  your  knife  ?  i 

Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite?    Where  an  U 
talons? 
Stif.  I  wear  no  knife  to  ilauglitsr  ulnpac 
men ; 
But  here 's  a  vengeful  swcntl,  rusted  witib  mt 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rascorous  bean 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimaoA  h*3£* 
Say,  if  thou  dar  st,  proud  Lord  of  "WtrwiAr 

shire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  Duke  Humphrey**  im^ 
[Exeunt  Cardinal^  Somerfgt,  a* 
others.] 
War,   What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  i^ 

Suffolk  dare  him  ? 
Queen.  He  dares  not  calm  his 
spirit 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  oontroUv, 
Though  Suffolk   dare  him  twenty  Oummi 
times.  I 

War.  Madam,  be  still,  with  reverenet  m^i 
say; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 
Suf,  Blunt-wittea  lord,  ignoUe  in  de»** 
our  I  * 

If  ever  lady  wron^'d  her  lord  ao  mneh. 
Thy  mother  took  mto  her  blameful  htd 
Some  stem,  untutored  churl,  and  noble  sbU 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  CiiBi'^ 

art 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race.  -' 

War,  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  badutf? 
thee 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  ft* 
itting  thee  therebsr  of  ten  thouaand  fka^ 
nd  that  my  sovereign's  presence  asak^  ar 
mild,  •! 

I  would,  false  murd'rous  coward,  on  thy  ks* 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thr  passed  ^pt*^. 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  tnat  thou  nm^< 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy : 
And  after  all  this  fearful  homage  dooe. 
Give  thee  thv  hire  and  send  t^y  soul  to  b^  * 
Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleepinc  mea .' 
St^f.  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  sh»4 -1^ 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  ow. 


Quit 
And 
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War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee 

hence.  »» 

Joworthy  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  with  thee 

iiid  do  some  service  to  Dake  Humphrey's 

ghost   [Exeunt  [St/ijff'olk  and  Warwick], 

King.  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart 

nntsintedl 
hriee  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
jid  he  bat  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
rbose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[A  noise  within, 
(^ueen.  What  noise  is  this  ?  sm 

t-enter  SuTFOLK  and  Warwick,  with  their 
weapons  drawn. 

King,  Why,  how  now,  lords  I  your  wrathful 

weapons  drawn 
rre  in  our  presence  t  Dare  you  be  so  bold  ? 
hy,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 
Sh/.  The  traitorous  Warwick  with  the  men 

of  Bury  »«o 

t  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Enter  Sausburt. 

Utl.lTothe  Commons.]  Sirs,  stand  apart ;  the 

King  shall  know  your  mind, 
sad  lora,  the  oonmions  send  yon  word  by 

me, 
less  Lord  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
banished  fiur  England^  territories,  stf 

P'  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace 
torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
•y  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 
ty  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  Highness' 

death; 
I  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty,  aso 

)  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
ieing  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, 
:esuiem  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
f  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 
t  if  your  Highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your 
r«st  iM 

lin  of  your  dislike  or  pain  of  death, 
notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 
» there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 
sHhr  cr^^  towards  your  Majestv,         a«o 
re  but  neoeesar^  yon  were  wak'd, 
beinff-  suffer'd  m  that  harmful  slumber, 
aortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal ; 
therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 
they  will  guard  you,  whe'er  you  will  or  no, 
each  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is,     m« 
whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
loving  unele,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
aay,  is  ahanaefully  bereft  of  life. 
tmons»    {Within,}   An  answer  from  the 
Kiii^«  my  Lord  of  Salisbury  I  ^    «w 

'T  IS  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolishM 
hinds, 

send  sooh  message  to  their  sovereign. 
9n,  zny  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
iw  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are  ; 
1  the  honour  Salisburv  hath  won  s^i 

>t  he  was  the  lord  ambassador^ 
*om  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  King. 


Commons.    (Within,)   An  answer  from  the 

King,  or  we  will  all  break  in ! 
King,  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from 

me. 
I  thank  tnem  for  their  tender  loving  care ;    w 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  so  by  them. 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  thev  do  entreat. 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourhr  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means ; 
And  therefore,  by  His  majes^  I  swear,         su 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  lam. 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Salisbury.] 
Queen,  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk  I 
King,  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 

Suffolk  I  «» 

No  more.  I  say  I  If  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. 
If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'st 

found  »» 

On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 
The  world  shidl  not  be  ransom  for  thv  life. 
Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with 

me; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  [all  but  Queen  and  SHfolkl 
Queen,  Mischance  and  Sorrow  go  along  with 

voul  «w 

Heart's  Discontent  and  sour  Affliction 
Be  plavfellows  to  keep  you  company  I 
There  s  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 
Suf,  Cease,    gentle    queen,    these    execra- 
tions, MB 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heayr  leave. 
Queen,  Fie.  coward  woman  and  soft-hearted 

wretch! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemy  ? 
St{f,  A  plague  upon  them  I  wherefore  should 

I  curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth   the  mandrake's 

groan,  no 

I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'a  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-faoed  Envv  in  her  loathsome  cave,    ns 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine   earnest 

words; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract : 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  oan ; 
And    even   now   my   burden'd   heart   would 

break,  ^  wo 

Should   I  not   curse  them.  Poison   be   their 

drink! 
Qall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they 

taste! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  I 
Their  chiefest  prospect  murd'ring  basilisks  ! 
Their    softest    touch    as   smart    as    lizards' 

stiufip!  n« 

Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss, 
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And  boding   screech-owls  make  the   consort 

fall! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell  — 
Queen.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk!  Thou  tor- 
ment'st  thvself ; 
And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainst 
glass,  330 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  tnyself . 
Suf.  You  bade  roe  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 
leave? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  awav  a  winter^s  night,      sas 
Though  standing  nakea  on  a  mountain  top 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  q>ort. 
Queen.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  cease.  Give 
me  thy  hand. 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears  ;  mo 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 
O.  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 
That  thou  mightst  think  upon  these  oy  the 

seal, 
Throueh  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breathM 
for  thee !  M* 

So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  pief. 
T  is  but  surmisM  whiles  thou  art  standmg  by, 
As  one  Uiat  surfeits  thinkine  on  a  want. 
I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  weD  assurM, 
Adventure  to  be  oanished  myself ;  >m 

And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 
60  ;  speak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  ^one. 
O,  go  not  vet!  Even  thus  two  fnends  con- 
demned 
Embrace  and  kiss  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die.      »> 
Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee  ! 
St{f.^  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  ban- 
ished ; 
Once  bv  the  King,  and  three  times  thrice  by 

tnee. 
*Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence. 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough,  mo 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company  ;^ 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world, 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
I  can  no  more.  Live  thou  to  ioy  thy  life  ;       sw 
Myself  to  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

JEnter  Vaux. 

Queen.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?  What 

news,  I  prithee  ? 
Vaux.  To  signify  unto  his  Majesty 
That  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death ; 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him,    »n 
That  makes  him  gasp  and  stare  and  catch  the 

air,^ 
Blaspheming  God  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  tdJu  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 

ghost 
Were  by  his  side ;  sonaetime  he  cidls  the  King 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow  as  to  him  *» 

The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul ; 
And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  ^miesty 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 


Queen.  Qo  tell  this  heavy  metmgt  to  tW 

King.  [Kzit  Vou. 

Ay  me  I    what  is  this  world !   What  ww*  tof 

these!  * 

But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  W 

Omitting  Suffolk *8  exile,  mv  soul^s  tntan* 

Whv  on^,  Suffolk,  mourn  1  not  for  th«e. 

And  with  the  soutnem  clouds  contend  io  twv 

Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  tdt 

sorrow's  ?  « 

Now  get  theNB  henoe ;  the  King,  thou  knovV*. 

is  coming. 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dcsd. 

Siif.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  five : 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  eW 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  Hpi; 
Where,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  ragn;  s  - 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  em, 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  iB««d 
So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  Bying  soii. 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  bod;, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elyaium. 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  thaa^eci. 
O,  let  me  stay,  bef aU  what  ma^  befaU ! 

Queen.  Away !  though  partmg  be  a  b^^ 
corrosive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk !  Let  me  hevfn*-' 
thee;  • 

For  wheresoever  thou  art  in  this  world^t  fto^-* 
I  'U  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  tbe«  out 

St^f.  I  go. 

Queen.         And  take  my  heart  widi  likm. 

Suf.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woefaO'tt  ca^ 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth.       • 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Queen.  This  way  for  m*- 

[Exenm  f« 


[Scene  IH.  London.  Beauforfa  bedekem^ 

Enter  the  Kino,  Salisbury,  Wahwici-  >  « 
Cabdinal  in  bed. 

King,  How  fares  my  lord?  8peak.  B«ai^^- 

to  thy  sovereign. 
Car.  If  thou  be^st  death,   I'U  gtTt  ^ 
England's  treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pan. 
King.  Ah,  what  a  sign^  it  is  of  ertTlife. 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  t^rriVU' 
War,   Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  J^«ab "' 

thee. 
Car.  Brin^  me  unto  mytrial  when  to«  *  "^ 
Died  he  not  m  his  bed  ?   Where  should  bt  <& 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'er  they  will  ot*^' 
O,  torture  me  no  more !  I  will  ccmfeak         ' 
Alive  again  ?  Then  show  me  whfre  he  u : 
I  'U  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upoa  kcm 
He  hath  no  ejres,  the  dust  hath  blinded  th<r 
Comb  down  his  hair ;  look,  look  !  it  stand*  "T 
right, 
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ike  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. 
Ht«  roe  some  drink  ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
img  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 
King.  0  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Mik  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  I       >o 
K  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
nat  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 
nd  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  I 
War,  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 

iumgrinl 
Sal.  Disturb  him  not;  let  him  pass  peace- 
ably, w 
Sinff.  reace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  plea- 
sure be  1 
ird  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Jd  up  thy  hand,  make  ragnal  of  thy  hope.^ 
»  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.  O  Qod,  forgive 

^  biml 
War.  So  bad  a  death  argrues  a  monstrous 

ling.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 

all. 
i6  op  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
i  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV 

[ScBNB  I.    The  coast  of  Kent,] 

rum.  Fight  at  sea.  Ordnance  goes  qff, 
ntn  a  Likutbnant,  [a  Mastkb,  a  Mas- 
m's  Mate.  Walteb  Whitmobe,  and 
W$;  with  /Ae»i]  Suffolk  [disguised,  and 
ier  gentlemen,  prisoners], 

eu.  The  gandy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful 

da^ 
ept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
now  lond-howling  wolves  arouae  the  jades 
dm4r  the  tragic  mehmcholy  night : 
,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  nagging 

wings,  » 

iasad  men^a  graves,  and  from  their  misty 


C 


ie  fool  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
if  ore  bringr  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 
rbiist  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
shall  they  make   their  ransom  on  the 
sand,  »« 

th  tliair' blood  stain  this  discoloured  shore, 
r,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee  ; 
hou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ; 
thtsr,  Walter  Whitmore,  is  thy  share, 
enl.    What  is  my  ransom,  master?  Let 
me  knu'W.  ^ 

r.    A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 
roar  head. 

\,    And  00   much  shall  you  give,  or  off 
jciesyours. 

,    \vhMt*    think  yon  much  to  pay  two 
hoQsana  crowns. 

»ar  the  name  ana  port  of  gentlemen  ? 
th  f  he  villiuns'  throats ;  for  die  jirou  shall. 
e«  o£  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight  ti 
[it^rpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ! 
nt,    T  *11  ^y^  it,  sir ;  and  therefore  spare 
ly  life. 


2,  Gent,  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it 

straight. 
Whit,  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize 
aboard,  u 

And  therefore  to  revenge  it  shalt  thou  die  ; 

[To  Sfi^olk, 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  mv  will. 
lAtu,  Be  not  so  rash  ;  take  ransom,  let  him 

live. 
8uf,  Look  on  m  V  Georare ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shut  bejpaid. 
Whit,  And  so  am  I;  my  name  is  Walter 
Whitmore.  »\ 

How  now  I  why  start'st  thou?  What,  doth 
death  affright  ? 
Suf.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound 
is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth 
And  told  me  that  bv  water  I  should  die :         » 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded  ; 
Thyname  is  Ghialtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 
Whit,  Gualtier,  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I 
care  not. 
Never  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  onr  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  virip'd  away  the  blot ;  «o 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge. 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'a. 
And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  throufi^i  the  world  ! 
[Lays  Qdrf  Suf  oik.] 
Sv^f,  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poh).      m 
Whit,  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in 

ragsl 
Suf,  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the 
duke: 
[Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ?] 
Lieu,  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt 

be. 
S^f,  Obscure  and  lousy  swain,  King  Henry's 
blood,  so 

The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kias'd  thy  hand  and  held  my 

stirrup? 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-doth  mule 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my 
head?  m 

How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the 

board. 
When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it  and  let  it  make  thee  creet-f  aUen, 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride,  «o 

How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  tnou  stood 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth. 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 
Whit,  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  for- 
lorn swain  ?  « 
Lieu,  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he 

hath  me. 
Suf.    Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt  and  so 

art  thou. 
Lieu.  Convey  him  hence  and  on  our  long- 
boat's siae 
Strike  off  his  head. 
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Stif,  Thou  dar'st  not,  for  thy  own. 

[Lieu.  Yes,  Pole. 
Suf,  Pole!! 

Lieu.  Pool!  Sir  Pooll  lord  I    to 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles   tne    silver   sprinff   where   England 

drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 
Thy  lips  that  kiss'd  the  Queen  shall  sweep  the 
eround;  n 

And  tnou  that  smil'd^st  at  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's death 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  Tain, 
Wno  in  contempt  shaU  hiss  at  thee  again  ; 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord  w 

Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  kin^. 
Haying  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  tnou  grown  great 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg*d 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart,  u 
Bv  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France, 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord,  and  Picardv 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home,  m 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all. 
Whose  dreadful  sworos  were  never  drawn  in 

vain, 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms ; 
And  now  the  house  of  York,  thrust  from  the 

crown 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king  m 

And  loft^,  proud,  encroaching  tyranny. 
Bums  with  revenging  fire  ;  whose  hopeful  col- 
ours 
Advance  our  half-f  ac'd  sun,  striying  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ,  "  Invitis  nubihus.'''' 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms ;   loo 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 
And  all  by  thee.  Away  I  convey  him  hence. 
8uf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth 
thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges  I    loe 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud.  This  vil- 
lain here. 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate. 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'^  blood,  but  rob  bee- 
hives. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die  no 

Bv  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me. 
I  go  of  message  from  the  Queen  to  France: 
I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  Chan- 
nel. 
Lieu.  Walter,—  iw 

Whit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to 

thy  death. 
Suf.   Oelidus  timor  occupat  artua :  it  is  thee  I 

fear. 
Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before 
I  leave  thee. 
What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?    Now  will  ye 
stoop? 


1.  Gent.    My   mcious   lord,  tatKit  Ine, 
speak  him  tair.  :* 

Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  siera  id 
rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  nntau^t  to  plead  f«  fa- 
vour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  at  tb«»» 
With  humble  suit.  No,  rather  let  mr  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  theee  kneei  dov  (otai 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king ,  > 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  poU 
Than  stand  uncover  d  to  the  vul^  ^ 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear ; 
More  can  I  bear  than  yon  dare  execvtc. 
Lieu.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  ti& » 

more. 
St^.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cnwhr  t* 
can. 
That  this  my  death  mav  never  be  forgot ! 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  besomans. 
A  Roman  sworder  and  baoditto  slave  ' 

Murder'd  sweet  Tully ;  Bmtns'  bastnd  bt»t 
Stabb'd  Julius  Cssar ;  savage  ialand«fl 
Pompey  the  Great ;  and  Suffolk  diesbrpntA 
[Exeunt  Whitmore  with  S^ 
Lieu.  And  as  for  these  whose  nosomwAvn 
set, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  deoart ; 
Therefore  come  you  with  us  and  let  faimr>. 
[Exeunt  all  but  the  Firtt  GeadnkA 

Be-enter  Whttmobb  unth  SntTolk^s  Wj 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifebaW? 
lie. 
Until  the  Queen  his  mistress  burr  it.       £r^ 
2.  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  blooay  spcecar]" 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  King[. 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  fneodi-. 
So  will  the  Queen,  that  living  held  him  w. 
[Exit  with  tkht^' 

[Scene  U.  Blackheatk.] 
Enter  Geoboe  Bbvis  and  John  Holl^ 

Bevis.  Come,  and  Mt  thee  a  sword,  din^ 
made  of  a  lath.  They  nave  been  op  ihMtt^ 
days. 

Holl.  They  have  the  more  need  to  il«<f  »*■ 
then. 

Bevis.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  tlw  Af^^ 
means  to  dress  the  commonweal^,  and  ts*  r. 
and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

Holl.  So  he  had  need,  for  't  is  thns^>«* 
Well,  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  m  £» 
land  since  gentlemen  came  up.  * 

Bevis.  O  miserable  age !  virtue  is  w*  i* 
garded  in  handicrafts-men. 

Holl,  The    nobility  think    acorn   to  r 
leather  aprons. 

Bevis.  Nay,  more,  the  King's  ooobcH  sf  ^ 
good  workmen. 

Holl.  True ;  and  yet  it  is  said,  labovr  t  ^^ 
vocation ;  which  is  as  mnoh  to  aay  as.  ]«4  ^' 
magistrates  be  labouring  men ;  and  tbff*^^ 
should  we  be  magistrates. 

Bevis.  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  for  thm  - 1 
better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  Usi 
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{oU,  I  Bee  them  I    I  see  them !    There 't 

rt*8  8on,  the  tamier  of  Wingham,  — 

ietrii.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  onr  ene- 

«,  to  make  dog's-leather  of.  m 

loll.  And  Dick  the  Butcher,  — 

tevis.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox, 

iniquity's  throat  out  like  a  calf. 

loll.  Aod  Smith  the  weaver,  ~  » 

kvis.  ArgOf  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

WA  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

TO.  Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher^  Smith 
e  Weaver^  and  a  Sawyer,  with  infinite  num- 
rs. 

ide.  We  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  onr  sup- 
d  father,  — 

ick.  [Aside,]  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade 
*rrin«.  » 

tdf.Fot  our  enemies  shall  fail  before  lis, 
ted  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings 

princes, Command  silence. 

ck.  Silence!  «o 

de.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,  — 

ck.  [^Aside,]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and 

id  bricklayer. 

de.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,  —  ♦* 

rX-.   [A^de,]  I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a 

ife. 

de.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies.  — 

•^,   [Aside,]  She  was,  indeed,  a  pooler's 

titer,  and  sold  many  laces.  *9 

ith.  \ Aside.]  fiut  now  of  late,  not  able  to 

I  witli  her  furr'd  pack,  she  washes  bucks 

U  home. 

ie.  Therefore   am  I  of   an   honourable 

^.  [Aside.]  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is 
rable ;  ana  there  was  he  bom,  under  a 
,  for  his  father  had  never  a  house  but  the 

06 

'e.   Valiant  I  am. 

th,    [Aside.]  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary 

ant. 

«.   I  am  able  to  endure  much.  m 

r.    [A.8ide,]    No  auestion  of  that ;  for  I 

teen  him  whipped  three  market-oays  to- 

e.    I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 
A.    [Aside,]  He  need  not  fear  the  sword ; 
coat  ifl  of  proof.  w 

.  [Aside,]  But  methinks  he  should  stand 
r  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for 
gr  of  sheep.  « 

».  Be  brave,  then ;  for  your  captain  is 
and  TOWS  reformation.  There  shall  be 
land  aeren  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a 
the  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten 
and  I  Trill  make  it  felony  to  drink  small 
VU  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
ide  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass;  and 
am  king,  as  king  I  wul  be,  —  w 

God  Bave  your  Majesty  I 
,  I  thank  you,  good  people, — there 
»  no  money.  All  snail  eat  and  drink  on 
^  ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one 
that  the^  may  agree  like  brothers  and 
»  mo  their  lord. 


Dick,  The  first  thing  we  do,  let  *s  kill  all  the 
lawyers.  m 

Cade,  Nav,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  inno- 
cent lamb  should  be  made  parchment?  that 
parchment,  being  soribbrd  o  er,  should  undo  a 
man  ?  Some  say  the  bee  stings ;  but  I  say,  *t  is 
the  bee's  wax ;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing, 
and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How 
now  I  who 's  there  ?  n 

Enter  [some,  hringina  forward  the]  Clerk  [of 
Cnatham]. 

Smith,  The  clerk  of  Chatham.  He  can  write 
and  read  and  cast  account. 

Cade,  O  monstrous  I 

Smith,  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Caefe,  Here 's  a  villain  I  ^  m 

Smith.  Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in 't. 

Cade,  Nay,  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick,  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and 
write  court-hand.  101 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for 't.  The  man  is  a  proper 
man.  of  mine  honour ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
he  snail  not  die.  Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must 
examine  thee.   What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk,    Emmanuel.  im 

Dick,  Thev  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of 
letters ;  't  will  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade,  Let  roe  alone.  Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name,  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like 
an  honest  nlain-dealing  man  ?  m 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

Au.  He  hath  confess'dl  Away  with  him  I 
He 's  a  villain  and  a  traitor.  ua 

Cade,  Away  with  him,  I  say !  Hang  him 
with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exit  one  with  the  Clerk, 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich,  Where  *■  our  general  ? 

Cade,  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.  «» 

Mich,  Fly.  fly,  fly !  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  King's 
forces. 

Cade,  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down.  He  shall  be  encount'red  with  a  man  as 
good  as  himself.  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ?    m 

Mich.  No. 

Ccuie,  To  eaual  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently.  [Kneels,]  Rise  up  Sir  John 
Mortimer.  [Rises,]  Now  have  at  him ! 

Enter  Sm   Humphrey   Staffobd   and    his 
Brotheb,  with  drum  and  soldiers, 

Staf,  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum 
of  Kent,  130 

Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  down  I 
Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom  I 
The  King  is  mercifm,  if  you  revolt. 
Bro,  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to 
blood, 
If  you  go  forward  :  therefore  yield,  or  die.     i« 
Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I 
pass  not. 
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It  is  to  yoUf  ^ood  people,  that  I  speak, 
Over  wnom,  m  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign. 
For  I  am  riehtf  ul  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf,  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer,  mo 
And  thoQ  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not  ? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

Bro.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  this :  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March, 
Married  the  Duke  of  Clarence*  daughter,  did 
he  not  ?  145 

Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

Bro.  That's  false. 

Cade.  Ay,  there 's  the  question ;  but  I  say, 
'tis  true. 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse,  im 

Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  't  is  too  true  ;  therefore  he  shall 
be  king.  im 

Smith.  Sir.  he  made  a  ohinmey  in  my  father's 
house,  and  tne  bricks  are  alive  at  tms  day  to 
testify  it :  therefore  deny  it  not. 

Stqf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge^s 
words, 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ?  i«o 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye 
gone. 

Bro.  Jack  Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hath 
taught  ;rou  this. 

Cade.   [Aside.]  He  lies;  for  I  invented  it 
myself.  —  »« 

Go  to,  sirrah,  tell  the  King  from  me,  that*  for 
his  father's  sake,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose 
time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign  ;  but  I  '11 
be  Rx>tector  over  him. 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  'U  have  the  Lord 
Say's  head  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine.  i7o 

Cade.  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  Eng- 
land maim'd,  and  fain  t^  go  with  a  staff,  but 
that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings.  I 
tell  you  that  that  Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the 
commonwealth,  and  made  it  an  eunuch ;  and 
more  than  that,  he  can  speak  French,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  traitor.  m 

Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  ! 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can.  The  French- 
men are  our  enemies.  Go  to,  then,  I  ask  but 
this  :  can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an 
enemy  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ? 

All.  No,  no;  and  therefore  we'll  hayehishead. 

Bro.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not  pre- 
vail, IM 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  King. 

Staf.  Herald,  away ;  and  throughout  every 
town 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends 
Mav,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  nang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors.        ifto 
And  you  that  be  the  Kmg's  friends,  follow  me. 
[Exeunt    [the    two  Stc^jff^ords,   and 
soldiers]. 


Cade.  And  yon  that  love  the  conubont,  for 
low  me. 
Now  show  yourselves  men ;  *t  is  f or  hfaertf. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  cue  gentlcnuoL 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clonted  shogn;  b 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  m«o  ami  mdi 
As  would^nt  that  they  dare  not,  take  uar  pvtt. 

Dick.  They  are    all   in    order  and  aani 
toward  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  ordco-  wbn  ¥r  m 
most  out  of  order.   Come,  inarch  formti^.    -> 

[Scene  III.  Another  part  o/Blackktok 

Alarums  to  the  fight,  wherein  both  tkt  Mir 
FOiiDS  are  slam.  Enter  Cade  and  xAe  Tr*i 

Cade.  Where 's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  AiUivt^ 

Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sfae^^  vd 
oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  tl  Out 
hadst  been  in  thine  own  alaughtcr'^ow 
therefore  thus  will  I  reward  thee :  tkc  hei 
shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is ;  and  ihos  ibA 
have  a  license  to  kul  for  a  hundred  lacknc  w 

Dick.  1  desire  no  more. 

Cade,  And,  to  speak  truth,  them  d««9^*« 
no  less.  This  monument  of  the  victory  vi:  i 
bear  [putting  on  StqiPord^s  armour] :  sa^  sir 
bodies  shall  be  dragg'd  at  my  hone  h««li£  I 
do  come  to  Loudon,  where  we  will  havt  '^ 
mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick,  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  fvd 
break  open  the  gaols  and  let  out  the  jiiiaiwn 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  ther.  Cm^ 
let 's  march  towards  London.  [Kj^vk  * 

[ScKNE  IV.   London.   The  palan.] 

Enter  the  King   with  a  supplication,  am/  ^ 

§UEEN  with  Stiffhlk^s  head;   tkt  X>v%x  'J 
rcKiNGHAM  and  the  Lord  Sat. 

Queen.  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  «!>* 
the  mind 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge  and  cease  tc  «««f 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep  and  look  uo  U» 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  mv  throbbi^  Iw 
But  where  's  the  body  that  I  should  ^brv  ' 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  Giw»  *> 
the  rebels'  supplication  ? 

King,   I  'U  send  some  holy  bishop  to  eao^o'' 
For  God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword !  And  I  myifrU. 
Rather  than  blcKMhr  war  shall  cnt  them  ch^r. 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  gmcxmL 
But  stay,  I  'U  read  it  over  once  agam. 

Queen.  Ah,  barbarous   villains  I     hash  ^ 
lovely  face 
Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  ma. 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  ralfrat. 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  aanw  ? 

Kinq.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cad«  halK  sw«ra  ^ 
nave  thy  head. 

Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  HSghtM^i-  slJ 
have  his.  i 

King.  How  now,  madam ! 
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i  lamenting  and   mouming  for  Suffolk's 

death? 
lar  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
>a  wonldest  not  have  monmM  so  mnch  for 

me. 
^een.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but 

die  for  thee.  » 

Enter  a  Messbnoeb. 

ing.  How  now  !  what  news  ?  Why  comest 
thou  in  such  haste  ? 

ess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark ;  fly,  my 
lord! 

:  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 

«nded  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house, 

colls  your  Grace  usurper  openly,  so 

rows  to  crown  himseff  in  Westminster. 

imiy  is  a  ragged  multitude 

iods  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless. 

lamphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 

t  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  pro- 
ceed, tt 

cholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
call  false  cateipillars  and  intend  their 
death. 

ig,  O  graceless  men !  they  know  not  what 
thev  do. 

ck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killing- 
worth, 

a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down.      «e 

en.  Ah,  were  the  Ehike  of  Suffolk  now 

alive, 

Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd ! 

a.    Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  tnee ; 

fore  away  with  us  to  Killingworth. 

.   So  might  your  Grace's  person  be  in 

dAnger,  46 

l^ht  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes  ; 

seref  ore  in  this  city  will  I  stay 

ve  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Snter  another  Messenoeb. 

.   Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  Bridge. 

.izens  fly  and  forsake  tbeir  houses.         m 

•u*aJ  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

til  the  traitor,  and  Uiey  jointly  swear 

J  the  city  and  your  rojnw  court. 

.    Than  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take 

orse. 

,    Come,  Margaret.  God,  our  hope,  will 

icoour  us.     ^  M 

I .     My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  de- 

>AA^d. 

F*areweU,    my   lord;    trust   not   the 
entiah  rebels. 

TVoat  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  be- 
»v'd. 

Xlie  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 
re€ore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  w 

[Exeunt, 

;c'ja«K  V.  London.   The  Totver.] 

c>K.x>  Scales  upon  the  Tower ^  walking, 
I  e  rsier  two  or  tm-ee  Citize2(s  below. 

How  now !  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 
>^o,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ; 


for  they  have  won  the  Bridspe,  killing  all  those 
that  withstand  them.  The  Lord  Mayor  craves 
aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower  to  defend 
the  city  from  the  rebels.  • 

Scales,  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  you  shall 

command. 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself. 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield  and  gather  head,     i» 
And  thitner  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Goffe. 
fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your 

lives; 
And  so,  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  VI.  London,   Cannon  Street.] 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  the  resty  and  strikes  his 
stoiff'on  London-stone, 

Cade,  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city. 
And  here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge 
and  command  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pisa- 
ing-conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this 
first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now  henceforward 
it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other 
than  Lord  Mortimer.  t 

Enter  a  Soldieb,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade!  Jack  Cade  I 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there. 

[They  kill  him. 

Smith.  If  this  feUow  be  wise,  he  '11  never  call 
ye  Jack  Cade  more.  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning.  is 

Dick,  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered 
together  in  Smithfield. 

Cade,  Come,  then,  let 's  go  fight  with  them. 
But  first  go  and  set  London  Bridge  on  fire ; 
and,  if  you  can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too. 
Come,  let 's  away.  [Exeunt.  i» 

[Scene  VII.  London,  Smithfield.] 

Alarums.  Matthew  Gq^e  is  slain,  and  all  the 
rest.  Then  enter  Jack  Cade  iti^A  his  com- 
pany. 

Cade.  So,  sirs.  Now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy  ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court ;  down 
with  them  all. 

Dick,  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade,  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word.  « 

Dick.  Only  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

Holl.  [Aside.]  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law, 
then ;  for  he  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a 
spear,  and  't  is  not  whole  yet.  11 

Smith.  [Aside.]  Nay,  John^  it  vnll  be  stink- 
ing law ;  for  his  breath  stmks  with  eating 
toasted  cheese. 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it :  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  tne  realm.  My 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England,      i? 

Holl.  [Aside.]  Then  we  are  like  to  have 
biting  statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pnll'd  out. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be 
in  common.  u 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize  I  Here 's  the 
Lord  8av,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France  ;  he 
that  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,  and 
one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy.       u 

Enter  Qeoroe  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Say. 

Ciide.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times.  Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord  1  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
of  our  jurisdiction  regaL  What  canst  thou 
answer  to  my  Majesty  for  giving  up  of  Nor-  [» 
mandy  unto  mounsieur  Basimeou,  the  Dauphm 
of  France?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  tnese 
presence,  even  the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer, 
that  I  am  the  braom  that  must  sweep  the 
court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou 
hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  tJie  youth  \u 
of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school ; 
and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  us*d,  and,  contrary 
to  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  [«o 
hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to 
thy  face  that  tnou  hast  men  about  thee  that 
usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  en- 
dure to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of 
peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  [m 
matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  More- 
over, thou  hast  put  them  in  prison ;  and  because 
they  could  not  read,  thou  nast  hang'd  them ; 
when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have 
been  most  worthy  to  live.  Thou  dost  ride  in  a 
foot-cloth,  dost  tnou  not  ?  « 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cctde,  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy 
horse  wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

Dick,  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  my- 
self, for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent,  — 

Dick,  What  say  you  of  Kent  ?  « 

Say.  Nothing  but  this;    'tis  **6ona  terra^ 
mala  gens.^^ 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  I  he 
speaks  Latin. 

Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 
you  will. 
Kent,  m  the  Commentaries  CsBsar  writ,  m 

Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  i^e. 
Sweet  is  the  country,  oecause  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy ; 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of 

pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy^  » 

Tet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  aone ; 
Prayers  and  tears  have  movM  me,  gifts  could 

never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands. 
But  to  maintain  the  King,  the   realm,  and 
you?  n 

Large  gifts  have  I  bestowM  on  learned  clerks. 
Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  King ; 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 


wing   whefewith 


fty 


Knowledge   the 

heaven. 

Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spihu. » 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parleyed  nnto  foreign  kiass 
For  your  behoof,  — 

Cade,  Tut,  when  struck^st  thou  oae  blw  a 
the  field? 

Say,  Qreat  men  have  reaching  hank.  i*h 
have  I  struck 
Those   that   I  never  saw  and   struck  tW 
dead. 

Geo,  O  monstrous  coward  I  Wbmtr  to  tau 
behind  folks? 

Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watdttBr'ar 
your  good. 

Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o*  the  ear  tad  tk: 
will  make  ^em  red  again. 

Say.  Long  sitting  to  detemiine  poor  ub* 
causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diaessia 

Cade,  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caiuDe  t^ 
and  the  help  of  hatchet. 

Dick,  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  vs^ 

Cade,  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  shooU  « 
I  *11  be  even  with  you.  I  *U  see  if  his  hiad  «w 
stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  00.  Tskf  ks.- 
away,  and  behead  him. 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  have  I  offended  mtt  * 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour  f  Speak 
Are  my  chests  fiU'd  up  with  extorted  geii* 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ?  '  ■ 

Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  say  doxk ' 
These  hands  are  free  from  goiltleas  hkatd-sk*^ 

ding. 
This  breast  from   harbouring  fo>al  die«iti>*^ 

thoughts. 
O,  let  me  live  I 

Cade.  [Aside.]  I  feel  remorse  in  myBcHvid 
his  words ;  but  I  ^U  bridle  it.  He  shall  tije. » 
it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  Ufa.  A«ir 
with  him  I  he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tovv. 
he  speaks  not  o'  Gk>d^s  name.   Go«  take  w 


away.  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  heftd  pw^bM  - 
and  tnen  break  into  his  son4n4aw^s  noasft^^* 
James  Cromer,  and  strike  off  his  hc«dL  1^ 
bring  them  both  upon  two  poles  hither.       ^ 

AU.  It  shall  be  done. 

Say,  Ah,  countrymen !  if  when  yoa  aakt 
your  prayers, 
Gk>d  should  DO  so  obdurate  as  yonxselves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  soob* 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  lUc  --' 

Cade,  Away  with  him  I  and  do  as  1  «■* 
mand  ye.  [Exeunt  some  with  Lord  Soy.]  % 
proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wearsW 
on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  txibo* 
There  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  bat  ^ 
shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  «f«  tht?  b**' 
it.  Men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capitt;  m  «« 
charge  and  command  that  their  wfrei  V  a 
free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  («Q, 

Dick,  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  te  Ckf^ 
side  and  take  up  commoditieo  upon  our  l£El» 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

AU,  O,  brave  f 
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iter  one  with  the  heads  [qf  Say  and  Cro- 
mer], 

k.  BatiBnotthisbrarer?  Let  them  kiss 
mother,  for  they  lov'd  well  when  they 
alire.  Now  part  them  ag^ain,  lest  they 
It  aboat  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns 
Aoe.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city 
night;  for  with  these  borne  before  ns, 
f  oi  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the 
;  and  at  every  comer  have  them  kiss. 
!  [Exeunt,  itf 

tScKNEVm.  Southwark.] 

\  and  retreat.  Enter  again  Cade  and  all 
his  rabblement. 

.  Up  Fish  Street  t  down  Saint  Mafirnus* 
!  Kill  and  knock  down!  Throw  them 
sines  I  (Sound  a  parley.)  What  noise  is 
»r  ?  Dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound  re- 
parley,  when  1  command  them  kill  ?   » 

•crcKiNOHAM  and  old  Clifford  [at- 
tended]. 

Ay.  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will 
ttnro  thee, 
lade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the 

commons  whom  thou  hast  misled; 

pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 

forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  peace, 
(^hat  say  ye,  countrymen?    Will  ye 
nt  " 

to  mercy  whilst 't  is  offered  you ; 
ibble  lead  yon  to  your  deaths  ? 
I  the  Kingr  and  will  embrace  his  par- 
is  cap,  and  say,  *^  Gk>d  sare  his  Maj- 

i '»  w 

h  him  and  honours  not  his  father. 
Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
tin  weapon  at  us  and  pass  by. 
I   save    the   King  I    God   save    the 

!  !• 

Iiat,  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are 
e  ?  And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye 
?  Will  yon  needs  be  hang'd  with 
na  about  your  necks?  Hath  my 
iiare  broke  through  London  gates, 
onld  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 
rk  ?  I  thought  ye  would  never  [u 
out  these  arms  till  you  had  reooY- 
noient  freedom.  But  you  are  all 
d  daatards,  and  delight  to  lire  in 
le  nobility.  Let  them  break  your 
urdens,  take  your  houses  orer  your 
lyonr  wives  and  daughters  before 
}?€yT  me,  I  will  make  shift  for  one  ; 
»  eurae  liRht  upon  you  all  I  m 

1  follow  Cade,  we  '11  follow  Cade  I 
de  the  son  of  Henrv  the  Fifth, 
n  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him  ? 
duct   you   through    the  heart  of 

&  meanest  of  yon  earls  and  dukes  ? 
tMiO  home,  no  place  to  fly  to  ;       m 


Nor  knows  he  how  to  live  but  bv  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 
Were  't   not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at 

The  f  eariul  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas  and  vanquish 
you?  « 

Methinks  already  in  this  civil  broil 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets, 
Crying  '*  Villiago  I  "  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 
mercy.  w 

To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  yon  have 

lost! 
Snare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast. 
Henry  hath  monev,  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
Qod  on  our  side,  douot  not  of  victory. 

AIL  A  Clifford!   a  Clifford!    We'U  follow 
the  King  and  Clifford.  m 

Cade.  [Aside.]  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly 
blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude?  The 
name  0^  Henry  the  Fifth  hales  them  to  an 
hundred  mischiefs  and  makes  them  leave  me 
desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together  [eo 
to  surprise  me.  My  sword  make  way  for  me, 
for  here  is  no  staying.  In  despite  of  the  devils 
and  hell,  have  through  the  very  nuddest  of  you ! 
And  heavens  and  honour  be  witness  that  no 
want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  mv  followers' 
base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  be- 
take me  to  my  heels.  [Exit.  «? 
Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  Qo  some,  and  fol- 
low him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  King 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  rewcu^. 

[Exeunt  some  of  them. 
Follow  me.  soldiers ;  we  '11  devise  a  mean  n 
To  reconcile  you  aU  unto  the  King.       [Exeunt. 

[Scene  IX.   Kenilworth  Castle.] 

Trumpets.  Enter  Kino,  Qiteen,  and  Souer- 
8KT,  on  the  terrace. 

King.   Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne. 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 
But  I  was  made  a  kmg,  at  nine  months  old. 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king  s 

As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckinqham  and  old  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  Maj- 
esty! 
King.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade 
surpris'd  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  ? 

Enter  [beloWy]  multitudes  with  halters  about  their 
necks. 

Cltf.  He  is  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 

do  yield ;  to 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

Expect  your  Highness'  doom,  of  life  or  death. 

King.   Then,  neaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates. 
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To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  ! 
Soldiers,   this  day  have  yon   redeem^   your 

lives  » 

And  showM  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

coun^. 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate. 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind. 
And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all,     m 
I  do  dismiss  yon  to  vour  several  countries. 
All,  Qod  save   tne   King  I  God    save   the 

King! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  Grace  to  be  advertised 
The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power        >& 
Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kerns 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array, 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  arms  are  onl^  to  remove  from  thee 
The  Duke  of   Somerset,  whom    he  terms  a 

traitor.  *> 

Kino.  Thus  stands  my  state,  ^twizt  Cade  and 

York  distressed ; 
Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  scap'd  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  calmM    and  boarded   with  a 

pirate. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dis- 

persM, 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.         u 
I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him, 
And  ask  him  what  ^s  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell  him  I  'U  send  Duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower ; 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  hither. 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss^  from  him.  «o 

Som.  My  lord, 
I  '11  yield  ra3r8elf  to  prison  willingly, 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  ray  country  good. 

King.   In    any    case,  be    not  too  rough    in 

terms  ; 
For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  lan- 


Buck,   I  will,  my  lord  ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 
deal 
As  all  things  shall  redoimd  unto  your  good. 
King.  Come,    wife,   let^s    in,  and  learn  to 
govern  better : 
For   yet   may    England   curse   my   wretched 
reign.  [Flourish.  Exeunt. 

[Scene  X.  Kent.  Iden''s  garden,] 

Enter  Cade. 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition  I  Fie  on  m3rself ,  that 
have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish  ! 
These  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods 
and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is 
laid  for  me ;  but  now  am  I  so  hungry  that  if  I 
might  have  a  lease  of  ray  life  for  a  thousand  [» 
years  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  a 
brick  wall  have  I  climbM  into  this  garden,  to 
see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another 
while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  nian^s 
stomach  this  hot  weather.  And  I  think  this  [»o 
word  '"sallet"  was  born  to  do  me  good;  for 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had 


been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and  many  ft  t2». 
when  I  have  been  dry  and  bravely  maKtiag.  r. 
hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  todnik. 
in  ;  and  now  the  word  ^^  sallet "  most  tcm  &» 
to  feed  on.  ? 

Enter  IoE3<f. 

Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turoMaW  m  tte 

court. 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  thew  ? 
This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me      ^ 
Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  wains(. 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not^  with  whstdrr. 
Sumceth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state 
And   sends   the  poor  well  pleased  fna  «^ 

gate. 
Cade.  [Aside.]  Here's  the  lord  of  tk*  *=" 
come  to  seize  me  for  a  stray,  for  eotcriac  ha 
fee-simple  without  leave.  —  Ah,  villaiB,  tLw 
wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand  odvw  -* 
the  King  by  carrying  my  head  to  him :  Ut  Pt 
make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridi,  sad  <r:^ 
low  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  tbos  aI  i 
part.  e 

Iden.  Why,  rude  eompaoioOjwhatsos^er^' 

be, 
I  know  thee  not ;  why,  then,  should  I  b^n? 

thee? 
Is 't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  gardes. 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  g 

Climbing  my  walla  in  spite  of  me  the 

But  thou   wilt  brave  me  with    these  tuf^ 

terms? 
Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  Ay,  by  the  b«t  fcU** 
that  ever  was  broached,  and  beard  t^  tf»' 
Look  on  me  well.  I  have  eat  no  m«ct  i^'** 
five  days ;  yet,  come  thou  and  thy  fivt  »-«^ 
and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  aa  dead  as  a  ^*' 
nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  ^ram  an*-  * 
Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  neW  be  ittid,  while  Im 

land  stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  eeqoire  of  KeaH, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famish  *d  msa. 
Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  nins. 
See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  loots. 
Set   limb    to   limb,    and    thou    art   £ar  ^' 

lesser; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  mv  fist. 
Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  stx«ocii  <^ 

hast ; 
And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air. 
Thy  grave  is  diggM  already  in  the  earth.      ' 
As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answer*  wtf^L 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  Bp««ic)i  ^O" 

bears. 

Cade.   By  my   valour,   the   moat  etm^ 

champion  that  ever  I  heard !  Steel,   if  t^*l 

turn  the  ed^,  or  cut  not  ont  the  b«r|y^*  * 

clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  is  tk< 

sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  kneea  tlkM  om^ 

be  tum*d  to  hobnails.  * 

[Here  they  Jiffh.   ICorfe./*- 

O,  I  am  slain  I  Famine  and  no  other  ^ 

slain  me.   Let  ten  thouaand  devils  c<m&s  «e*i" 

me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meala  I  harr  Vn 
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['d  defy  them  all.  Wither,  garden,  and 
tncefortn  a  borviog-place  to  all  that  do 
in  this  house  f  Deoaaae  the  unconquered 
•f  Cade  is  fled.  to 

R.  Is 't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  mon- 
strous traitor  ? 

I,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
lAQg  thee  oW  mr  tomb  when  I  am  dead, 
sbidl  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point ; 
bonshalt  wearit  asanerald'sooat,        n 
iblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 
V.  Ideo^arewell,  and  be  nrond  of  thy 
J.  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  nath  lost  her 
urn,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cow- 
for  I.  that  never  feared  any,  am  van- 
d  by  famine,  not  by  valour.  [Dies.  *i 

I.  How  much  thou  wrongest  me,  heaven 
be  my  judge. 

unned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare 
thee; 

i  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 
[1  1. 1  might  thrust  thv  soul  to  hell.        m 
will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
dunghill  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
I  ere  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head  ; 
I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  King, 
g  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon.      m 

[Exit. 

[ACT  V] 

L   Fields  between  Dartford  and  Black- 
heath.] 

fORK,  and  his  army  of  Irish^  with  drum 
and  colours, 

,  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to 
laim  his  right, 

lok  the  crown  from  feeble  Henrv^s  head, 
tells,  aloud  I  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 
right, 

rtain  great  England's  lawful  king  I 
trta  majestasy  who  would  not  buy  thee 
far?  • 

n  obey  that  knows  not  how  to  rule ; 
nd   was  made  to  handle  nought  but 
4d. 

Ifive  due  action  to  my  words, 
i  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it. 
«  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul,  10 

b  I  *U  toes  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Snter  Buckingham. 

lare   we  here?  Buckingham,  to  dis- 

rb  me? 

^   hath  sent  him,  sure.    I  must  dis- 

uble. 

York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet 
*e  well. 

Hami>hrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept 
r  jp'o^ting.  18 

a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

A  messengrer  from  Henry,  our  dread 

the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
bota^  being  a  subject  as  I  am, 
.hy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn,    so 


Should  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 

York.    [Aside.]    Scarce    can   I   speak,    my 
choler  is  so  great. 
O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms  ;  w 

And  now,  uke  A  jax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury. 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  »  the  King, 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while,     » 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  1  more  strong. — 
Buckingham,  I  prithee,  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while ; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholv. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither 
Is  to  remove  i>rond  Somerset  from  the  King,  » 
Seditious  to  his  Grace  and  to  the  state. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 
part; 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 
The  King  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand.        m 
The  I>uke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York,   Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my 
powers. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves,  tf 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field. 
You  shall  have  pay  and  everything  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  mv  eldest  son,  nny,  all  my  sons, 
As  pledges  ot  mv  fealty  and  love ;  00 

I  ^11  sena  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live. 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  an^hing  I  have, 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die.  ^ 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submis- 
sion. 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  Highness*  tent.        u 

Enter  King  and  Attendants. 

Kino.    Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 
harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

YorJl;.  In  all  submission  and  humility 
York  dothpresent  himself  unto  your  Highness. 
King.  Then  what  intends  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring  ?  «o 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
hence. 
And  fi^ht  against  that  monstrous  rebel  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden,  with  Cade's  head. 

Iden.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  so  mean  condition 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  as 

Lo,  I  present  your  Grace  a  traitor^s  nead. 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
King.  The  head  of  Cade  t  Great  God,  how 
just  art  Thou! 
O.  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead, 
Tnat  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me,  mv  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
himr  71 

Iden.  I  was,  an  H  like  yonr  Majesty. 
King.  How  art  thou  oall*d,  and  wnat  is  thy 
degree? 
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Iden,  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  mv  name ; 
A  poor  ee^uire  of  Kent,  that  loyes  his  king,    ts 
Buck,  bo  please  it  yoa,  my  lord,  H  were  not 


He  were  created  knight  for  hiseood  service. 
King.  Iden^  kneel  down.    [He  kneels.]    Rise 
up  a  knight. 
We  give  thee  ^r  reward  a  thousand  marks, 
And  will  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us.  m 
Iden.  Ma^  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  lieg^e  I 

[Eises.] 

Enter  Queen  and  Somerset. 

King,   See,   Buckingham,   Somerset   comes 

with  the  Queen. 
Gk>,  bid  her  hide  him  qnicklv  from  the  Duke. 
^ueen.  For  thousand  YorKs  he  shall  not  hide 

his  head,  m 

But  boldly  stand  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
York,  How  now  I  is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
Then,    York,    unloose     thy    long-imprisoned 

thoughts. 
And  let  thv  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  enaure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ?  m 

False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with 

me, 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  No,  thou  art  not  King, 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dfur'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a 

traitor.  n 

That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown, 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  psdmer's  staff, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of 

mine. 
Whose   smile   and   frown,    like   to   Achilles* 

spear,  jm 

Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controllmg  laws. 
Give  place!    By  heaven,  thou  shut  rule  no 

more 
0*er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
Som,  O  monstrous  traitor!    I  arrest  thee, 

York,  io« 

Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  King  and  crown. 
Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  g|ra«e. 
York.  Wonldst  have  me  kneel  ?  First  let  me 

ask  of  these. 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man.  uo 

Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  iny  bail. 

(Exit  AUendant.] 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward. 
They  '11  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchise- 
ment. 
Queen.  Call  hither  Clifford;  bid  him  come 

amain. 
To  say  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York  »tB 

Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

[Exit  Buckingham.] 
York.  O  blood-besotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys !        wt 


Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  witkfvru. 

See  where  they  come;    1*11  warrant  thcxT 
make  it  good. 

Enter  Clifford  [and  hi$  Son.  Yorno  Cur 
FORD,  with  forces]. 

Queen.  And  here  comes  Clifford  to  dearth 

bail. 
Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  Ifltj  ^ 
Kinff  1  [Kmi^ 

York,    I  thank  thee,  Clifford.    Say,  «^ 
news  with  thee  ? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look. 
We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford, 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  the«. 
Clif,  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  aot  i&> 
take; 
But  thou  mistakes  me  much  to  think  I  ^  • 
To    Bedlam  with   him!    Is   the   man  cn)«« 
mad? 
Kinq.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  anbifi«* 
humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  lum^. 

Clif,  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  mm  to  the  Tvw. 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  odF  Us.     ^ 

(^ueen.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  0W7. 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  fir  kc 
York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 
Edw,  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  wor^  riiJ 

serve. 
Bich,  And  if  words  will  not, 

ons  shall. 
Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  har*  *• 

here! 
York.  Lfook  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy 


I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  tnaom 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  br«v«  bctfs 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chi^ 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lotking  ovc 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  oome  to  in«^ 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Sxus^ena. 
[with  forces], 

Clif,  Are  these  thy  bears?  Wall  Urt  uf 
bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chavL  * 
J£  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  haitiiw  pAk* 
Bich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot   o'usMni 
cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withhcU . 
Who  being  suffer'd,  with  the  bear's  f^  pi«. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  lep  id 

criedT; 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  jpou  do. 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  mateh  Lari.  'VT*- 
wick. 
Clif,   Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  Ibiil  iwUpsH 
lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shap*  ' 
York,  Nay,  we  shall  heat  yon  thtfoicii'^ 

anon. 
Clif,    Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  yos  Un 
yourselves.  ' 

King.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  I«c9 
to  bow? 
Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  ailrer  hast, 
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oad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  ! 
wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the 
uffian, 

»k  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ?      la 
re  is  faith  ?  0,  where  b  loyalty  ? 
banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 
shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? 
on  go  dig  a  graTe  to  find  oat  war, 
ime  thine  honourable  a^  with  blood  ? 
t  thon  old  and  want^st  experience  ?     in 
efore  dost  abase  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
ue !  Id  daty  bend  thy  knee  to  me 
ws  onto  the  grave  with  mickle  a^. 
It  lord,  I  have  considered  with  my- 
f  iw 

of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
ly  cmnscience  do  repnte  his  Grace 
If  ul  heir  to  England^s  roval  seat. 
Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegriance  unto 
9 

lave.  ^  i»o 

[^anst  thon  dispense  with  heaven  for 

h  an  oath  ? 

is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 

er  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

)e  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

ord'rous  deed,  to  rob  a  man,  m 

spotless  virgin's  chastity, 

be  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 

be  widow  from  her  custom  d  right, 

ao  other  reason  for  this  wrong 

9  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ?     100 

L  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

ill  Buckingham,  and  bid  nim  arm 

jlf. 

dl  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends 

haat, 

d  for  death  or  dignity. 

>  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams 

true.  i»« 

I  were  best  to  go  to  bed  and  dream 

i  from  the  tempest  of  the  field, 
resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm 
>u  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
I  write  upon  thy  burgonet,  «oo 

:^ow  thee  bv  thy  household  bad^. 
,  by  my  fatber^s  badge,  old  Nevil^s 

bear  chainM  to  the  ragged  staff, 
wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
tain  top  the  cedar  snows  mb 

M  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm, 
ht  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 
rom  thy  burgonet  1*11  rend  thy 

xicler  foot  with  all  contempt, 
Fir-ward  that  protects  the  bear,  aio 
<!  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
bels  and  their  complices, 
eharity,  for  shame  I  apeak  not 

[ip  with  Jeau  Christ  to-night. 
il    sticrmatic,  that's  more  than 
it.  tell.  M 

in  heaven,  you  *11  surely  sup  in 

[Exeunt  [severailj/]. 


[Scene  II.  Saint  Alban^Sf  near  the  Castle  inn.] 

[Alarums  to  the  battle.]  Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberhwd,  't  is  Warwick 
callsl 
An  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now,  when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum 
And  dead  men^s  cries  do  fill  the  empt^  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me.  » 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 

How  nowjjiny  noble  lord  I  what,  all  afoot  ? 
York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
steed. 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him  10 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 

Enter  old  Clifford. 

War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.    Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death,      u 
War.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  H  is  for  a  crown 
thou  fight'st. 
As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day,^ 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  nnassaiVd. 

[Exit. 
Clif.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  Why 

dost  thou  pause  ? 
York.   With  uiy  brave  bearing  should  I  be 
in  love,  so 

But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 
Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise 
and  esteem. 
But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 
York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy 
sword 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it.  20 

Clif.  Mv  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both  I 
York.  A  dreadful    lay  I    Address  thee  in- 
stantly.     [Theyjight,  and  ClifTord  falls.] 
Clif.  La 'fin  couronne  les  osuvres,  [Dies.] 

York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  still. 
Peace  with  his  soul,  Heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !  so 

[Exit.] 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion  !  all  is  on  the 

rout; 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.    O  war,  thou  son  of 

hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  ^ 

Hot  coals  of  vengeance  I  Let  no  soldier  fiy. 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love,  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentiaJly  but  by  circumstance 
The  name  of  valour.      [Seeing  his  dead  father.] 
0,  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day  «> 

Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  lus  blast. 
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Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease !   Wast  thou  ordain^,  dear  father,    m 
To  lose  thy  jouth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age. 
And,  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  hattle  ?  Even  at  this  sight 
My  heart  is  tumM  to  stone ;  and  whiJ«  *t  is 
mine,  m 

It  shall  be  stony.  York  not  our  old  men  spares; 
No  more  will  I  their  babes.  Tears  virg^inal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire, 
And  beauty  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  fiax.       u 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity. 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did. 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame.  « 

Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house. 
As  did  ^neas  old  AncMses  bear, 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders  ; 
But  then  ^neas  bare  a  living  load. 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  m 

[Exity  bearing  qff' his  father,] 

Enter  Richard  and  Somerskt  tojighi.  [Som- 
erset is  killed.] 

Mich,  So,  lie  thou  there ; 
For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign, 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  ^merset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart,  be  wrathful 
still.  ^  w 

Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill. 

[Exit.] 

Fight:  excursions.  Enter  KiNO,  Queen,  and 
others. 

Queen.   Away,  mv  lord!   you  are  slow;  for 

shame,  away  f 
Kina.   Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  Good 

Maigaret,  stay. 
Queen.   What  are  you  made  of?  You'll  nor 
fi^rht  nor  fiy. 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence,        7a 
To  give  the  enemy  wav,  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  bnt  fiy. 

J  Alarum  afar  off. 
d  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes ;  but  if  we  haply  scape,  » 
As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neelect. 
We  shall  to  London  get,  where  you  are  Tov'd, 
And  where  this  breach  now  in  our  fortunes  made 
May  readily  be  stopped. 

Re-enter  YoiTfo  Clifford. 

Y,  Clif.   But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mis- 
chief set, 


I  would  speak  blasnhemy  ere  bid  yon  fijr.      ■ 
But  fly  joxk  must.   Uncurable  disoondit 
Keigns  m  the  hearts  of  all  our  preMot  psxtiL 
Away,  for  your  relief  !  aod  we  will  livv 
To  see  their  day  and  them  our  f attune  firr. 
Away,  my  lord,  away  1  \E2rvc  ■ 

[Scene  HI.  Fields  near  Saint  Alhans 

Alarum.  Retreat.  Enter  York,  Riteaki 
Warwick,  and  Soldiers,  with  drum  a*^  m 
ours. 

York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  ks 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  bnuh  of  time, 
And,  like  a  giJlant  in  the  brow  of  yotuK 
Repairs  him  with  oocasiou  ?  This  nappy  4L15 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot. 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rich.  My  noble  father. 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  hotm. 
Three  times  bestrtd  him ;    thrio«  I  M  ki 

off. 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 
But  still,  where  danger  wos,  still  there  i  ts 

him^ 
And  like  nch  hangings  in  a  homely  bowe. 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  ooom^ 

Enter  Sausbcrt. 

Sal.  Now,  by   my  sword,  well  hart  tk  i 

fought  tonday  ^ 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all.    I   thaak  ?» 

Richard.  ^  1 

Qod  knows  how  lons^  it  is  I  have  to  lire; 
And  it  hath  pleas'a  Him  thiit  thr««  ti»t*~^l 

day 
You  have  defended  me  from  immineat  di«tL 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  thai  wWli  *« 

have. 
'T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fleiL 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  foUow  t^i*. 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  King  is  fled  to  Lood— . 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parlismciDt.  1 

Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writsjro  foc^ 
What  says   Lord  Warwick  ?  Sludl  w«  »£y 

them? 
War.  After  them  ?  Nay,  before  the«.^  «• 

can. 
Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,   H  wms  a  gWvn 

day. 
Saint  Al Dan's  battle  won  by  famous  Yock     * 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come. 
Sound  drum  and  trumpets,  and  to  l^nut^^  i£ 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  ns  befall ' 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONS 


HisntT  VI. 

ID,  PftiKcs  or  Wales,  hit  ton. 

XI,  Knro  or  Feajtcb. 

or  SOMSBSET. 
or  EXETBB. 

»r  OzroBD. 

»r  NOKTHUMBBRLAIID. 

it  Westmobelamd. 

ID  Plavtaobvet,  duke  of  York. 

D.  earl  of  Mmrch,  aftarwards  King 

irdrv, 

D,  earl  of  RuUandf 

t,  afterward!  duke  of  Clarence, 

2>,  aftanrardt  duke  of  Olonoester, 

>F  NOBfOLX. 

BU  OF  MOVTAOUE. 

»r  Wabwiox. 
r  Pbmbbobb. 


hiai 


LOBD  HASTnCOf. 
LOBD  STArrORD. 

Is  hZ^SSS,  }  -ncta.  to  th.  dak.  <rf  TMk. 
Heitbt,  earl  of  Ricbmond,  a  vouth. 
LoED  R1TEB8,  brother  to  Lady  Orey. 
Bn  WnxiAM  Btaklet. 
81B  John  Moetoombbt. 

Sot  JOHB  BOHEBTILLB. 

Tutor  to  Rutland.    Mayor  of  Tork. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.    A  Nobleman. 
Two  Keepers.    A  Hunteman. 
A  Bon  that  has  killed  his  father. 
A  Father  that  has  killed  his  son. 

QVEBB  MABOABBT. 

Ladt  Gbet,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  lY. 
BoKA,  sister  to  the  Frtndi  Queen. 


Soldiers,  Attendants,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  etc. 
Sceme:  Bnj^and  and  Fnutce.l 


ACT  I 
;  I.   [London,  The  Parliament-house.] 

Enter  the  Duke  or  York,  Edward, 
BD,  Norfolk,  Montaoub,  Wab- 
ana  Soldiers, 

I  wonder  how  the  King  escaped  our 

ads. 

While   we  pursued  the  horsemen  of 

)  north, 

itole  away  and  left  his  men ; 

the  CT'^eat  Lord  of  Northumberland, 

arlike  ears  could  neyer  brook  retreat, 

H>  the  drooping:  army ;  and  himself,   « 

U>rd  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast^ 

>ur  main  battle's  front,  and  breaking 

the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 
Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ham,  10 
ilain  or  wounded  dangerous  ; 
I  beaver  with  a  downright  blow, 
is  true,  father,  behold  hia  blood. 
\nd«  brother,  here  's  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
-«*«  blood, 

)Dcouut'red  as  the  battles  join'd.  u 
>»eak  thou  for  me  and  tell  them  what 

[Showing  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
head,) 
Flichard  hath  best  deservM  of  all  my 

ir  Grace  dead,  m  v  Lord  of  Somerset  ? 
>ach  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 
mt/ 


Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  Sang  Henry's 
head.  to 

War,  And   so  do  I.  Victorious   prince  of 
York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  TOW  by  heayen  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king,  ss 

And  this  the  regal  seat.  Possess  it,  York  j 
For^this  is  thine  and  not  King  Henry's  heirs'. 
York,  Assist  me,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and 
IwiU; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 
Nor/,   We'll  all  assist  you;    he  that  flies 
shall  die.  m 

York,  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk.  Stay  by  me, 
my  lords ; 
And,  soldiers,  stay   and   lodge   by   me    this 
night.  [^*F  9^  ^P- 

War,  And  when  the  King  comes,  offer  him 
no  violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce. 
York,  The  Queen  this  day  here  holds  her 
parliament,  u 

But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council. 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within 

this  house. 
War,  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
call'd. 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Dake  of  York,  be  king,  40 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-woros  to  our  enemies. 

York,  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  re- 
solute: 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 
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War,  Neither  the  King,  nor  he  that  loyes 
him  best,  «• 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  op  Lancaster, 

Dares  stir  a  wine,  if  Warwick  shake  his 
bells. 

I  *11  plant  Plantaeenet,  root  him  up  who  dares. 

Kesolye  thee,  Kichaid;  claim  the  English 
crown.  [  York  takes  the  throne,] 

Flourish.  Enter  KiMO  Henby,  Clifford, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Exe- 
ter, and  the  rest  [wearing  red  roses], 

K,  Hen,  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy 
rebel  sits,  so 

Even  in  the  chair  of  state.  Belike  he  means. 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false 

^er, 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown  and  reign  as  king. 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father. 
And  thine.  Lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  haye 
vow'd  revenge  « 

On   him^    his  sons,    his   favourites,    and   his 
fnends. 
North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  revenged  on 

me ! 
Clif,  The    hope    thereof    makes    Clifford 

mourn  in  steel. 
West.  What,  shall   we  suffer  this?  Let^s 
pluck  him  down. 
Myheart  for  anger  bums ;  I  cannot  brook  it.  m 
K,  Hen.   Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he.  ■ 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York.  «< 

North,  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin ;  be  it 

so. 
K.  Hen,  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favours 
them, 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
West,  But  when  the  Duke  is  slain,  they  ^U 

quickly  fly. 
K,  Hen,  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from 
Henry's  heart,  to 

To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  I 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 
Thou   factions    Duke   of  York,  descend  my 

throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet.     »» 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame,  come  down.  He  made  thee 

Duke  of  York. 
York.  'T  was  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom 

was. 
Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,    thou    art   a   traitor   to    the 
crown      ^  w 

In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural 

king? 
War.  True,  Clifford;  and  that*s  Richard 

Duke  of  York. 
E.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in 
my  throne  ? 


York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.  Coatctt  ^ 

self. 
War.  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  l«t  Inn  W 

King. 
West:  He  is  both  King  and  Dukt  a(  W  I 
caster; 
And   that   the   Lord  of  WestmoreUad  ibl 
maintain. 
War,  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it  T« 
forget 
That  we  are  those  which  chasM  yo«  Inui^  I 

field 
And  slew  your  fathers^  and  with  ooknn  tpm^i 
MarchM  tnrouflHb  the  city  to  the  palace  piA 
North,  No,  Warwick,  I  remember  ii  t«  a 
grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  hooM  AaD  n» 
it.  • 

West.  Plantagenet,  of  thte  and  dien  t^ 
sons. 
Thy  kinsmen  and  thy  friendsv  I  'U  ban  wp 

lives 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  fatb«r*8  ^mt  i 
Cl{f.  Urge  it  no  more;  lest  that,  iMttirf^ 
words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  metaen^ 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir.       ^ 
War.  Poor  Clifford  I  how  I  soom  ha  iw* 

less  threats ! 
York.    Will  you  we  show  onr  title  U»;^ 
crown? 
H  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  ^  Mi 
A^  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  trak«r.  totV 
crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  Dnke  of  Tttk ;  >^ 
Thy   grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  Sad  4 

1  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 

Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  FVeo^  » 

stoop 
And  seizM  upon  their  towns  and  proviae««. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sitfatboabMtlA 

it  all. 
K.Hen.  The 
not  I. 
When  I  was  crownM  I  was  but  dim  b>«>^ 

old. 
-  Rich.  Yon  are  old  enough  now,  asid  7K  >^ 

thinks,  you  lose. 

Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  morpw^ih***- 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  aet  it  «  r* 

head.  ^ 

Mont,  Good  brother,  as  thou  loT*flC  tad  M 

oureet  arms. 

Let  *s  fight  it  out  and  not  stand  earilliBC  ^ 

Bich.  Sound  drums  and  tnuDpets,  sad  ^ 

Kinpr  will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  i>eace  I 

K.  Hen.  Peace,  thou !  and  give  Riaf  Bar 
leave  to  speak.  ' 

War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first.  B>4 
him,  lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he  tnat  interrupts  him  shall  not  liv*. 
K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  ]tar** 
kingly  throncj 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  nay  father  aai  *    ' 


Lord   Protector  lost  it  a' 
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I  First  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
,  and  their  colours,  often  borne  in  France, 

I  now  in  England  to   oar   hearths   great 
sorrow, 

II  be  my  winding-sheet.    Why  faint  yon, 
hrdB? 

title  *s  good,  and  better  far  than  bis.        uo 
'ar.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be 

King. 
Bfti.  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
trk.  'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
ffen.  [Aside.]  I  know  not  what  to  say ; 
my  title 's  weak.  — 

ue,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  Leir  ?         us 
'v^.  What  then? 

Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful 
king; 

ichard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords. 
I'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  Fourtn, 
)  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his.       i«o 
b.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sot- 

ade  him  to  resign  his  crown  j>erforce. 
.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unoon- 
trained, 

rou  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 
No;    for  ne  could  not  so  resign  his 
rown  148 

It  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and 
ign. 
en.    Art   thou  against   us,    Duke   of 

Elis  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon 

Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  an- 
?r  not? 
ly  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful 

Ig.  IM 

.    [Aside.]^  All  will  revolt  from  me, 
torn  to  him. 
Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou 

that  Henry  shall  be  so  deposM. 
'epoe'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 
Fhon    art    deceived.    *Tis    not   thy 
lem  power,  i» 

Vorfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, 
kea    thee   thus  presumptuous   and 

Oirke  ap  in  despite  of  rae. 
g  Senry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
vl  wows  to  fight  in  thy  defence.  i«> 
Ttand  grape  and  swallow  me  aliye, 
11  kneel  to  him  that  slew  mv  father ! 
O  Clifford,  how  thy  woros  revive 
.art  I 

ary  o^  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown. 
■r  jfou^  or  what  conspire  vou,  lords? 

inght  unto  this  pnnceiy  Duke  of 

100 
the  hoose  with  armed  men, 
20    ohair    of  state,  where  now  he 

t^i-fcle  -with  usurping  blood. 
££^   stamjps  unth  his  foot ^  and  the 
Soldiers  show  themselves. 


K.  Hen,  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one 

word.  ^  i«> 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York,    Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 

heirs. 

And  thou  snalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv*Bt. 

King.  I  am  content.  Kichard  Flantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  m^  decease.  its 

CUf,  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  Prince 

your  son  I 
War.^  What  good  is  this  to  England  and 

himself! 
West.    Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry  I 
Clif.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  thyself 

and  us! 
West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles,  iso 
North.  Norl. 
Cl\f,  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  Queen 

these  news. 
West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degener- 
ate king. 
In  whose  cola  olood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of 
York.  iM 

And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 
Clif,  In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  over- 
come. 
Or  live  in  peace  abandoned  and  despisM ! 

[Exeunt  North.,  Cliff.,  and  West.] 
War,  Turn  this  way,   Henry,  and  regard 

them  not. 
£xe.  They  seek  revenge  and  therefore  will 
not  yield.  i»o 

K.Hen,  Ah^eter! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen,  Not  for  myself.   Lord   Warwick, 
but  my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may.    {To  York,}  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever. 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath     im 
To  cease  this  civil  war,^  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign. 
And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility 
To  seek  toput  me  down  and  reign  thyself,    too 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take  and  will 

perform. 
War.  Long  live  King  Henry  I    Flantagenet, 

embrace  him. 
K,  Hen.    And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  recon- 
ciled. 
Exe.  Accursed  be  he  that  seeks  to  make 
them  foes  I  vm 

[Sennet.    Here  they  come  down. 
York.    Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  ;   I  '11  to 

my  castle. 
War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 
Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
Mont,    And  I  unto  the  sea  from  whence  I 

came. 

K,  Hen,  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to 

the  court.  "o 

[Exeunt  York  and  his  sons,  War- 

wick,  Norfolk^  Montague,  their 

Soldiers,  and  Attendants.] 
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Enter  Queen  Mabgahet  [and  the  Priuce  or 

Walks]. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  Queen,  whose  looks 
bewr&y  her  anger. 
I  ^11  steal  away. 
K,  Hen,  Exeter,  so  will  I. 

Q.  Mar,  Nay,  go  not  from  me  ;  I  will  follow 

thee. 
K,  Hen,  Be  patient,  gentle  qneen,  and  I  will 

stay. 
Q.  Mar,  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  ex- 
tremes? 318 
Ah,  wretched  man  I  wonld  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  neyer  borne  thee  son. 
Seeing  thon  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  ne  deservM  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 
Hadst  thon  but  IotM  him  half  so  well  as  I,    *w 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once, 
Or  nourish^df  him  as  I  did  with  my  blood. 
Thou  wouldst   have  left  thy  dearest   neaiir 

blood  there. 
Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine 

heir 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son.  ^  i» 

Prince,  Fadier,  you  cannot  disinherit  me. 
If  yon  be  King,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 
K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ;  pardon  me, 
sweet  son. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Duke  enforcM 
me. 
Q.  Mar,  EnforcM  thee !  art  thou  King,  and 
wilt  be  forc'd  ?  mo 

I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous 

wretch! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me ; 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head 
As  thon  shalt  reien  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown,    tas 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
.  Stem  Falconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  Duke  is  made  Protector  of  the  realm  ;    «*« 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  Such  saf etv  finds 
The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  tossM  me  on  their 

pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act.        s« 
But  thou  preferr*st  tny  life  before  thine  hon- 
our; 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorccmyself 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed 
Whereby  ray  son  is  disinherited.  wo 

The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy  col- 
ours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread ; 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thv  foul  disgrace 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee.  Come,  son,  let 's  away. 
Our  army  is  ready ;  come,  we  '11  after  them.  «« 
K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  ^tar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already ; 
get  thee  gone. 


K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thoaviltmj 

with  me? 
Q,  Mar,  Ay,  to  be  murder^  by  his  voemm. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  froadt 
field  » 

I  '11  see  your  Grace ;  till  then  I  'II  f oUw  W. 
Q.  Mar,    Come,  son,  away;   we  may  ut 
linger  thus. 

[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret  a»d  tv 
Prince.] 
K,  Hen.  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  ms  asd  ti> 
her  son 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  net ' 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  dake.  » 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  dene. 
Will  coast  mv  crown,  and  uke  aa  empty  ca^ 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son  I 
The  loss  of   those  three  lords  tonneatt  dp 
heart.  ^ 

I  '11  write  unto  them  and  entreat  then  fair. 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  measeofer. 
Exe,  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reooocile  tbenilL 

[Scene  n.   Sandal  CattU,] 

Enter  Richard,  Edwabd,  and  Mostagtl 

Rich,  Brother,  though  I  be  youngcKU  p^ 

me  leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont,  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  foffSil^ 

Enter  the  Duke  or  York. 

York,  Why,  how  now,  sons  ajul  brotbr!  r 
a  strife? 
What  is  your  quarrel  t  How  began  it  fial^    ' 
Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  ccmtcMtM*. 
York.  About  what? 

Bich.  About  that  which  conoems  yoir  Gw* 
and  us; 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  i»  tw*- 
York,  Mine,  boy?  Not  till  King  H«b7  ^ 

dead. 
Bich.  Tour  right  depends  not  on  Iw  1^  •' 

death. 
Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  cnjvr 
now. 
By  giving  the  house  of   Lancaster  l«n«  *^ 

breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 
York,  1  took  an  oath  that  he  sbonU  90^ 

Edw,  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  raaj  ^ 
broken. 
I  wonld  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  nip  ^ 
year. 
Bich,  No ;  God  forbid  your  Graee  shonU  '' 

forsworn. 
York,  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  wsi 
Bich.  I  'U  prove  the  contrary,  if  youTl  k< 
me  speak.  ^ 

York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  imptm^'j 
Bich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  banc  H 
took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  mairiatrata. 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  aweart 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  nl«M :     i 
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«n,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  de- 
pose, 
ur  oath,  mj  lord,  is  vain  and  frivoloos. 
9refore,  to  arms  I  And,  father,  do  but  think 
V  tweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crowiL, 
Ihio  whose  drcnit  is  Elvnnin  w 

[  aU  that  poets  feign  01  bliss  and  joy. 
J  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  rest 
d  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dy*d 
1  in  the  lakewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 
yrk.  Richard,  enough ;  I  will  be  King,  or 

die.  u 

her,  thon  shalt  to  London  presently, 
whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. 
,  Richard,  shalt  to  the  Duke  01  Norfolk, 
tell  him  priyilv  of  our  intent. 
Edward,  shall  onto  my  Lord  Cobham,   m 
whom  the  Eentishraen  will  willingly  rise, 
•m  I  trust ;  for  ther  are  soldiers, 
,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. 

jou  are  thus  employed,  what  resteth 
more 

lAt  1  seek  occasion  how  to  rise,  «s 

it  the  King  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
ly  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  [a  Messenoeb], 

ay.  —  What  news  ?  Why  oom^st  thou  in 
acopost  ? 

.)  Tne  Queen  with  all  the  northern  earls 
ad  lords 

bere  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle.       m 
lard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men ; 
irefore  fortify  your  hold^my  lord. 
Ay,  with  my  sword.  What !  think*st 
on  that  we  fear  them  ? 
and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me ; 
ler  Montaffue  shall  post  to  London,   u 
e  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
e  have  left  protectors  of  the  King, 
rerftd  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
t  not  sm[iple  Henrv  nor  his  oaths. 
Brother,  I  go  ;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it 

M 

most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

[Exit, 

JoHx  Mortimer  and  Sib  Hugh 

MORTIMEB. 

>ir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
)  ancles, 

me  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
yi  the  Queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

She  shall  not  need ;  we  'U  meet  her 
9  field.  ^  65 

liat,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
\  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a 

general ;  what  should  we  fear  ? 

[A  march  afar  off. 
aar  their  drums.  Let 's  set  our  men 

rth  And  bid  them  battle  straight,  to 

e  men  to  tw^enty !  Though  the  odds 

It, 

uncle,  €>f  our  victory. 

e  have  1  won  in  France 


When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one  ; 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ?  75 
[Alarum,  Exeunt. 

[SCEKE  m.  Field  0/ battle  betwixt  Sandal  Castle 
and  Waktifield,] 

[Alarums,]  Enter  Rutland  and  his  Tutor. 

Rut,  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  scape  their 
hands? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford  [and  Soldiers]. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away  I  thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die.      s 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif,  Soldiers,  away  with  him ! 

Tut,  Ah,  Clifford,  murder  not  this  innocent 
chila. 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man ! 

[Exit  [dragged  qffhy  soldier s^ 

Clif,   How  now,  is  he  dead  already  ?  Or  is  it 
fear  ^  10 

That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ?   I  'U  open 
them. 

Rut,  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o*er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey. 
And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder,   is 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die. 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath. 
Be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live.      to 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;  my 
father's  blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words 
should  enter. 

Rut.    Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it 
again. 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives 
and  thine  u 

Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me  ; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York  so 

Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore  —  [Lifting  his  hand.'\ 

Rut,  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death ! 
To  thee  I  pray  ;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me !        » 

Clif,  Such  pitv  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm ;  why  wilt  thon 
slay  me  ? 

Clif.  thy  father  hath. 

Rut,  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son ;  for  his  sake  pity  me,        m 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  Qoa  is  just, 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days  ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause.  *& 
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Clif.  No  cause! 
Thy  father  slew  niy  father ;  therefore,  die. 

[iS<aft«  him.] 
But,  Difaciant  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tuce  ! 

[Dies.] 

Clif.  Plantagenet  t  I  oome,  Plantagenet  t 

And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade 

Shall  rust  upon  m^  weapon,  till  th^  blood,      fii 

Congealed  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  l>oth. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  IV.  Another  part  of  the  Jitld.] 
Alarum,  Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York,  The  army  of  the  Queen  hath  got  the 

field. 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back  and  fiy,  like  ships  before  the  wind 
Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starred  woWes.    « 
My  sons,  God   knows  what  hath  bechanced 

them: 
But  this  I  know,  they  have  demeaned  them- 
selves 
Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried,  **  Courage,  father !  fight  it 

out  I "  iO 

And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him. 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,  *' Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground !  "  « 

And  cried,  ^'  A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  ! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  !  " 
With  this,  we  charg'd  agam ;  but,  out,  alas ! 
We  budgM  again  ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  a^rainst  the  tide     m 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves.  [A  short  alarum  unthin. 

Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue, 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fiy  their  fury ; 
And  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  makes  up  my 

life;  w 

Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  North- 
umberland, the  young  Prince,  and  Soldiers. 

Come  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 
North.   Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Planta- 
genet. «> 
Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm, 
With    downright   payment,  showed  unto  my 

father.  -^ 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  frOTxrbia  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  p«Jpk. 
York.   My  ashes,  as  the  ph<Bnix,  may  ^^[J^g 
forth  II .  ■« 

fear? 


Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  tkey  cut  flj  » 

further ;  ^  • 

So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercinr  \»km , 

So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  tL«tr  hf^ 

Breathe  out  invectives  ^gaiuBt  the  offic«n- 

York.  O  Clifford,  but    bethink  thee  lOit 

again,  • 

And  in  thy  thought  o*er-nm  nay  formsr  on*: 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  bloahing,  view  tfaif  fm 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  vtt 

cowaraice. 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fij  s* 

this! 
Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  wnrd  k: 

word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  «k. 
Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford  I  for  a  tk«- 

sand  causes 
I  would  prolong  a  while  the  trmitor*s  lile.^ 
Wrath  makes  nim  deaf;  speak  tkoa,  Ncra- 

umberland. 
North.  Hold,  Clifford  !  do  not  hoDour  ka  » 

much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though    to  wo«a^  ^ 

heart. 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  fxa. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  t<«L 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  fool  mwv  * 
It  is  war^s  prize  to  take  all  vantages ; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[They  lay  hands  on  York^  who  struts 
Clif.  Ayj  ay,  so  strives  the  woodeoi^  vi^ 

the  gm. 
North.  So  doth  the  cony  stmgg^le  in  th»  iK. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  th«cr  <Ar 

quer^d  booty ; 
So  true  m^nyield,  with  robbers  so  o*ermiD4'£ 
North.  What  would  your  Grace  have  i» 

unto  him  now  ?  • 

Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Nrrfc* 

umberland. 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  ttt<4*Aa  ^ 
That  raught  at  mountains  with   or^  ^  "  *"' 

arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his 
What!  was  it  you  that  would   be  £q|2Bi'* 

king  ? 
Was  H  you  that  revelled  in  our  pnTlinn—r 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  dw  ' 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  ba&  yoaa* 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  GwoiC*    * 
And  where  's  that  valiant  crook>baek jswlin 
Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grombliic  ^n* 
Was  wont  to  cneer  his  dad  in  nratlnias  f 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darlias  ^^' 

land? 
Look,  York  !  I  stainM  this  napkin  witk  *> 

blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  hisraitt«r*«  , 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  tike  bcyy ; 
And  if  thine  ejes  can  water  for  hia  death. 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeka  witivL 
Alas,  poor  York  !  but  that  I  hate  th«e  An<^ 
I  should  lament  thy  miserable  statiu 
I  prithee,  grieve,  to  make  me  m^ry,  York 
What,  hntn  thy  fiery  heart  su  parched  thi« 

entrails 
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at  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 
bj  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  Thou  shonldst 

bemad; 
d  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus,  m 
mp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and 

dance. 
m  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport. 
k  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown, 
rownfor  York  I  and^  lords,  bow  low  to  him ; 
d  jon  hk  hands,  whilst  I  ao  set  it  on.        »> 
[Putting  a  paper  crown  on^  his  head.] 
marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  I 
this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair, 
this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir, 
bow  is  it  that  great  Pxanta^renet 
awn'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
bethinkme,  you  should  not  be  King       m 
our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with 

dMth. 
will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ?         im 
is  a  ^olt  too  too  unpardonable  ! 
ith  the  crown ;  ana,  with  the  crown,  his 
head; 

whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him 
dead. 

'.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 
[far.  Nay,  stay;  let's  hear  the  orisons 
be  makes.  »o 

ir.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 
wolves  of  France, 

tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 

l-beseeming  is  it  in  th^  sex 
imph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
beir  woes  whom  fortune  captivates !    lu 
it  thv  face  is,  yisard-like,  unchanging, 
npudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 
ihee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom 
eriv'd, 

laine  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 
9t  shameless.  »o 

her  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 
the  Sioils  and  Jerusalem, 
so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman, 
at  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
8  not,   nor    it  boots  thee  not,  proud 
leen,  ^  jm 

lie  adage  must  be  verifi'd, 
>:g&r8  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death, 
nty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 
1  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small, 
tne  that  doth  make  them  most  ad- 
r'd ;  i«o 

rary  doth  make  thee  wond'red  at. 
smment  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
:  thereof  makes  thee  abominable, 
as  opposite  to  every  good 
nfipoaes  are  unto  us,  ^  us 

south  to  the  septentrion. 
Ueart  ^wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  ! 
Idtft  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the 
d, 

e  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 
»e  aeea  to  wear  a  woman's  face  ?       >«o 


Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less. 
Bid'st  thou  me  rage?  Why,  now  thou  hast 

thy  wish. 
Wouldst  have  me  weep  ?  Why,  now  thou  hast 

thy  wiD; 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,  m 
And  when  the  rage  allays^the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  mjr  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies  ; 
And  everv  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death 
'Gainst  tnee,    fell    Clifford,    and    thee,  false 

Frenchwoman. 
North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passion  moves 

me  so  i»> 

That  hardly  can  I  check  mv  eves  from  tears. 

York.  Tnat  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd 

with  blood ; 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania,    im 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears ! 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet 

bojr- 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this ; 
And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right,        leo 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears. 
And  say,  **  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  !  " 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,. 

^  my  curse : 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee   i«s 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world. 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  I 
North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my 

kin, 
I  should  not  for  ray  life  but  weep  with  hira,  iw 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 
Q.   Mar.    What,    weeping-ripe,    my    Lord 

Northumberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 
Clif'  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my 

father's  death.  [Stabbing  him.]  m 

Q.  Mar.    And  here's  to  right   our  gentle- 
hearted  king.  [Stabbing  him.] 
York .  Open  Thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  I 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 

Thee.  [Dies.] 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on 

York  gates ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.       iw» 
[Flourish.  Exeunt. 


[ACT  II] 

[Scene  I.  A  plain  near  Mortimer^s  Cross  in 
Herefordshire.] 

A  march.    Enter  Edward,  Richabd,  and  their 
power. 
Edw.    I    wonder  how  our  princely  father 
scap'd, 
Or  whether  he  be  scap'd  away  or  no 
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From  Clifford  *B  and  Northumberland's  poiauit : 
Had  he  been  ta^en,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the 
news ;  « 

Or  had  he  scap'd,  methinks  we  should  have 

heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  £Opd  escape. 
How  fares  my  brother  ?  Why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich,  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  vafiant  father  is  become.       m 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  watch 'd  him  how  he  singled  CliiBford  forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  enoompassM  round  with  dogs,    u 
Who  haying  pinch'd  a  few  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  farM  our  father  with  his  enemies  ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father. 
Methinks.  't  is  prize  enough  to  be  his  son.       m 
See  how  tne  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  t 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  ! 

£dw.   Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three 
suns  ?  ss 

Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  per> 
feet  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  severM  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see !  they  jom,  embrace,  ancTseem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable.  w 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heayen  figures  some  event. 

Edw,  'Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet 
never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field. 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet,  as 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
Should  notwithstanding  join  our  lights  together 
And  over-shine  the  earth  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  f  aixHihining  suns.  m 

Rich.   Nay,  bear  three  daughters ;  by  your 
leave  1  speak  it. 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  [a  Messenoeb]  blowing. 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongrue  ? 

Mess,  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on  w 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain, 
Your  princely  father  and  nnr  loving  lord ! 

Edw.  O.  speak  no  more,  for  I  have  heard  too 
mucn. 

Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes,    m 
And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  entered 

Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds  ; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hews  down  and  fells  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subduM ;       m 
But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  Queen, 


>lever.  U  never,  snail  1  see  more  jot  1 
Rich.   I  cannot  weep,  for  all  my  body')  a*- 


Who  orown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  li^  Or 

spite, 
Laugh'd  in  his  face ;  and  when  witk  pk/  h 

went,  ^  • 

The  ruthleas  queen  gave  him  to  dry  his  cbnb 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmlefls  bkiod 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  xvog^  {M^n 

slain. 
And  after  many  sooms,  many  foul  taini&.    < 
They  took  his  nead,  and  on  tne  gates  d  To^ 
They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  rauk 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e*er  I  view'd. 
Edw,  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  oar  prof  to  \ex 

upon, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  ws^ 
O  Clifford,  boisterous  Clifford  I  thtm  kvtdas 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chrralry: 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanqniaik  d  kk 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  y anqnk'diW. 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  priwe ; 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence,  uiat  tltsb 

body 
Might  in  uie  ground  be  closed  np  in  net! 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  agon, 
Never.  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  * 
~  l   I 

ture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  fnraaee^BEK 

heart;  * 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heazi'ip*^ 

burden, 
For  self -^ame  wind  that  I  should  mak  «iM 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fir^  all  my  prrjair. 
And  bums  me  up  with  flames  t£at  t«as  wS£ 

quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  leas  the  depth  dipd.    * 
Tears  tnen  for  babes ;  blows  and  revcift&r  »* 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name  ;    I  'U  yac«  ^ 

death. 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it.  ^ 

Edw,  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hsA» 

with  thee ;      .  .       , 

His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  Ui  * 

Rich,  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  ««^ 

bird. 
Show  ihj  descent  by  gazing  'gAinat  tlie  f 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  ^ 

Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  w«rt  v  ^ 

March.  Enter  Wabwick,  MARi^nsff  <a  )*«* 
TAOUE,  and  their  army. 

War,  How  now.  fair  lords  I    Whu  fc*' 

What  news  abroad  ? 
Rich,  Great  Lord  of  Warwick,  if  v« 

recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  w<]rd*tdei'* 

anoe 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  dll  all  wer^  tdU. 
The  words  would  add  more  aogoidh  tb»  *■ 

wounds. 
O  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  i»  altts  * 
Edw,  O Warwick,  Warwick!  that fWof 

net, 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  tool** 

tion. 
Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Clifford  done  to  dctfi' 
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ir.  Tod  days  as:o  I  drownM  these  news  in 
tears; 

low,  to  add  more  measure  to  voor  woes, 
e  to  tell  70a  things  sith  then  befallen,    los 
the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fonght, 
9  your  brave  father  breathed  his  latest 
Sasp, 

^,  as  swiftly  as  the  poets  conld  run, 
broneht  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart. 
1  in  London,  keeper  of  the  King,  m 

r'd    my    8oldiei3,    gathered    flocks    of 
friends, 

'«ry  well  appointed,  as  I  thought,] 
'd  toward  ^int  Alban^s  to  intercept  the 
[jueen, 

g  the  King  in  my  behalf  along ;  lu 

my  scouts  I  was  advertised 
be  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
b  our  late  decree  in  parliament 
ng  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  suooes* 
ion. 

ale  to  make,  we  at  Saint  Alban*s  met, 
ittles   join'a,  and    both   sides  fiercely 
L>nght.  m 

ether  't  was  the  coldness  of  the  King, 
9k *d  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 
bb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen ; 
ther  't  was  report  of  her  success ;         »>« 
)  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
auders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death, 
:  judge ;  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
eapons  Uke  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
fteni\  like  the  night-owrs  lazy  flight, 
lu  idle  thresher  with  a  flail,  ut 

ntly    down,  as   if   they  struck    their 
ieuds. 

1  til  em  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
imiise  of  nigh  pay  and  great  rewards, 
n  vain ;  thev  had  no  heart  to  fight,    lu 
in  tbem  no  nope  to  win  the  day, 
re  fled ;  the  King  unto  the  Queen ; 
urge  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my- 

post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
e  tuarches  here  we  heara  you  were,  i«o 
mother  head  to  fight  ajmiu. 
Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
LTW^ick  ? 

sn    came  G^rge  from   Burgundy  to 
K^Iand? 

Borne  six  miles  off  the  Duke  is  with 
>  soldiers: 

^oor  brother,  he  was  lately  sent        i«0 
ir  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 
*Xwa«   odds,    belike,  when   valiant 
.rwick  fled. 
I  beard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 

till  now  his  scandal  of  retire.  im 

}if<fr  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost 
u  Hear; 
sttAlt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of 

•jC 

:  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
^  tJhe  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist, 
ks  famous  and  as  bold  in  war  im 

Azued  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 


Bich,  I  know  it  well.  Lord  Warwick ;  blame 
me  not. 
*T  is  love  I  bear  thy  glories  make  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  time  what  ^s  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel,     lao 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beiuls  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say  ay,  and  to  it,  lords.  im 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 
you  out ; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.  The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumber- 
land, 
And  of  their  feather  many  moe  nroud  birds,  170 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath  and  what  beside    m 
May  nmke  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Now,  if  the  hel])  of  Norfolk  and  myself. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of 
March,  i7» 

Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand, 
Whv,  Via  I  to  London  will  we  maroh, 
Ana  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry  "  Charee  !  "  upon  our  foes, 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly.         lu 
Bich,  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  War- 
wick speak. 
NeW  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day. 
That  cries  ""  Retire ! "  if  Warwick  bid  mm  stay. 
Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I 
lean; 
And  when  thou  fail'st  —  as  God  forbid  the 
hour  I  —  i«o 

Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  Heaven  forf end  ! 
War.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke  of 
York; 
The  next  degree  is  England's  royal  throne, 
For  King  of  Elngland  snalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ;  tw 

And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  ioy 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward,  valiant  Richard.  Montague, 
Stay  we  no  longer,  dreaming  ot  renown. 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task,  wo 
Bich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 
as  steel, 
As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, 
I  come  topieroe  it,  or  to  give  uiee  mine. 
£dw.  Then  strike  up  drums.  Qod  and  Saint 
George  for  us  I 

Enter  a  Messenoeb. 

War.  How  now  I  what  news  ?  mb 

Mess.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word 
by  me 
The  Queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
War.  Why  then  it  sorts.    Brave  warriors, 
let 's  away.  [Exeunt. 
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[Scene  II.  Bi^fore  York.] 

Flourish,  Etiter  Kino  Henby,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, the  Prince  or  Waives,  Clifford, 
and  NoRTHCMBERLAND,  With  drum  and  trum- 
pets. 

Q.  Mar,    Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  braye 
town  of  York. 
Yonder  ^8  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 
That  sought  to  be  encompassed  with  your  crown. 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 
K,  Hen,  Ajr,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 
fear  their  wreck.  b 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  yer^  soul. 
Withhold  reyenge,  dear  God !  H  is  not  my  fault. 
Nor  wittingly  haye  I  infrineM  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside.  lo 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  scapes  the  lurking  serpent *s  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back.  le 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on, 
And  doyes  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  leyel  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows ;  m 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  haye  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loying  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blest  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him. 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloying  father,    w 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  yonufj^ ; 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  eyen  with  tJiose  wing^s 
Which  sometime  they  haye  us'd  with  fearful 
flight,  ^  80 

Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their 

^  nest. 
Offering  tneir  own  lives  in  their  young's  de- 
fence ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  prece- 
dent! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  f atJier's  fault, 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child,  m 

**  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire 

got 
My  careless  father  fondly  grave  away  "  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  I  Liook  on  the 

bov ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth         «o 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own  and  leave  thine  own  with 
him. 
K.  Hen,  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the 
orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clmord,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear  *» 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I  'U  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind. 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more  I   m 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate 


As  brings  a  thousand-fold  mare  care  to  Uef 
Than  in  possession  any  iot  of  pleoavn. 
Ah,  oousm  York !  would  thy  hmt  £riwdi  ii 

know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  u  km ' 
Q.   Mar,   My  lord,  cheer  up  your  tfsrsa' 

Our  foes  are  nigh,  « 

And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  hUkwK* 

faint. 
You  promised  knighthood  to  our  fonnri  m 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  and  dab  him  prcMv^V 
Edward,  kneel  down.  • 

K,   Hen,     Edward    Plantag«net,    asm  i 

knight; 
And  learn  this  lesson,  draw  thy  sword  in  tx^. 
Prince,  My  gracious  father,  by  yoorkaci* 

leave, 
I  'U  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  deau. 
Clif,  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  tumi 

prince. 

Enter  a  MEsesNOER. 

Mess.   Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiBcs; 
For  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  m«B 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  Duke  «f  Tck 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  sksr. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  hvu 
Darraign  your  batUe,  for  they  are  at  hatd- 
Cl\f,   I  would  your  Highnwis  would  iat^ 
the  field ; 
The  Queen  hath  best  success  when  3e«  »* 
absent. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  Icava  ^  a 
our  fortune.  ■ 

K,  Hen,  Why,  that 's  my  fortune  too;  th^nt 

fore  I  'U  sta^. 
North,  Be  it  with  resolution  then  lo  figb. 
Prince.  My  royal  father,  dbeo-  tboe  Mi 
lords 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  deffsn 
Unsheathe    your    sword,    gooa    £sthsr;   ffS 
*'  Saint  George  I  " 

March.  Enter  Edward,  Gbobok,  Rk«^ 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  atd  ?c 
diers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry  I  wHi  th«t 

for  grace. 

And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 

Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  fi«ld  ? 

Q.  Afar.  Go,  rate  thy  minioDs,  proud  us^* 

ing  bov ! 

Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  tenv 

Before  thy  sovereigii  and  thy  lawful  knc  ^ 

Edw,  I  am  his  king,  and  ne  d^oakl  bi«  ^ 

knee. 

I  was  adopted  heir  b^  his  oooseiU . 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;  f  or^  as  1  ht^ 

You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do 

crown. 

Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  , . 

To  blot  out  me,  and  put  hia  own  «oa  m. 

Clif.  And  reason  too. 
Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  th« «« * 
jRicA.  Are  you  there,  butcher?  O*  I  ^»-^ 
speak  1 
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Ay,  crook-bAck,  here  I  stand  to  answer 


ee, 
am 


prondeBt  of  thy  sort. 

,0  «y.n  *U«*  XriWA  «^»« 


Twas  Tou  that  kill  d  young  Rutland, 
» it  not  r 

It,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
For  God's  sake,  lords,  giye  signal  to 
ifieht  i«o 

(That  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 
d  the  crown  ? 

.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
k !  dare  yon  speak  ? 
and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
did  better  serrice  than  your  hands. 
'hen  't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now 
thine.  106 

)n  said  so  mach  before,  and  yet  you 

'  was  not  year  valour,  ClifPord,  droye 

benoe. 

h,  nor  yonr  manhood  that  durst 

>  you  stay. 

irthnmberland,  I  hold  thee  rerer^ 

le  parley ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
on  of  my  big-swoln  heart  m 

lifford,  that  cruel  child-killer, 
ew  thy  father,  call'st  thou  him  a 

like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous 
1,  tu 

t  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
9t  I  '0  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
lave  done  with  words,  my  lords, 
ar  me  speak. 

'efy  them  then,  or  else  hold  dose 
I. 
prithee,  give   no  limits   to  my 

md  privilege  to  speak.  uo 

egre,  the  wound  that  bred  this 
here 

'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  still. 
,    executioner,     unsheathe     thy 

lade  us  all,  I  am  resoly'd 
manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue.  »• 
lenry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or 

n  hare  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 
ill   dine   unless  thou  yield  the 

o   deny,  iheax  blood  upon  thy 

tioe  pats  his  armour  on.         uo 

lat   be   rigrht   which  Warwick 

ht, 

i|ar,  but  everything  is  right. 

9r  got  thee,  there  thy  mother 

'hon  bast  th^  mother's  tongue. 
tbou  art  neither  like  thy  sire 
\» 
lia-shapen  stigmatic, 
Mtanies  to  be  ayoided 
or  lizarda'  dreadful  xtings. 
Naples  bid  with  English  gilt. 


Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king,  —      i«o 
As  if  a  channel  should  be  called  the  sea  — 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art 

extraught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart  ? 
Edw,  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thou- 
sand crowns 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself.  i«s 
Helen  of  Gbeece  was  fairer  far  than  thou. 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
And  ne  er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
By  that  false  woman,  as  this  kin^  by  thee. 
His  father  reyellM  in  the  heart  of  France,     uo 
And  tamM  the  King,  and  made  the  Dauphin 

stoop; 
And  had  he  matched  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day  ; 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And   graced    thy  poor  sire  with   his   bridal- 
day,  i» 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for 

him. 
That  washed  his   father's   fortunes  forth   of 

France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult  but  thy 

pride? 
Hadst   thou  been  meek,  our   title  still  had 

sle^t ;  160 

And  we,  m  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  a^. 
Geo,  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshme  made 

thy  spring. 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root ;  iw 

And  thoogh  the  edge  hath  something  hit  our- 

selyes. 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  haye  begun  to  strike. 
Well   neyer   leave  till  we  haye  hewn  thee 

down. 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 
Edw.  And,  m  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee,  m 
Not  willing  an^  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  denied'st  the  gentle  king  to  speak. 
Sound  trumi>ets !  Lot  our  bloody  colours  waye  I 
And  either  yictory,  or  else  a  graye. 

^.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward.  m 

idw.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we  'U  no  longer 

stay. 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  liyes  this 

day.  [Exeunt, 

[SOKHB  III.  AJield  qf  battle  between  Towton 
and  Saxtont  in  Yorkshire.] 

Alarum.  Excursions.  Enter  Wabwick. 

War.  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a 

race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe ; 
For  strokes  receiy'd,  and  many  blows  renaid, 
Haye  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  ot  their 

strength,^ 
And  spite  of  spite  needs  must  I  rest  a  while,   s 

Enter  EIdwabd,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heayen!  or  strike,  un- 
gentle death  I 


Ed 
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For  thia  world  frowns,  and  Edward^s  sun  is 
clouded. 
War,  How    now,    mv    lord!    what    hap? 
What  hope  of  good  ? 

Enter  Gborob. 

Geo,  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  de- 
spair; 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us.       lo 
What  counsel  give  you  ?  Whither  shall  we  €7  ? 
Edw,  Bootless  'is  flight,  they  follow  us  with 
wings; 
And  weak  we  are  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

Eich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  with- 
drawn thyself? 
Thy  brother^s   blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath 

drunk,  ^ 

Broached  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford*s 

lance; 
And  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried, 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
**  Warwick,   reyengel    brother,    revenge   my 

death!*' 
So,  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds,  to 

That   staiuM   their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking 

blood. 
The  noblegentleroan  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with 

our  blood  I 
I  *11  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Wh^  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here,  u 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage ; 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'a  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  Gk)d  above, 
I  '11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  stul,       ^  » 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 
Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with 

thine; 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine  I 
—  And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold 

face,  » 

1  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kincis, 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  «o 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
Bich.    Brother,  ^ve   me    thy  hand;    and, 

gentle  Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms.         as 
L  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe 
That  winter  should  cut  ofiF  our  spring-time  so. 
War.  Awav,  away  I  Once  more,  sweet  lords, 

farewell. 
Oeo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay,  » 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us ; 
And,^  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This   may   plant    courage   m   their   quailing 

breasts; 


For  vet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. 
Forslow  no  longer,  make  we  henoo 


.£r« 


[Scene  IV.  Another  part  i^tktjuU] 
Excursions,    Enter  Ricrakd  and  CuJrs 

Rich.    Now,  Clifford,   I  have  siifM  t^ 

adone. 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  Duke  of  Toi^ 
Ana  this  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  ta  rt^m 
Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  btasen  viH 
Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am   witk  \hm  k 

alone. 
This  is  the  hand  that  sUbb'd  thy  UAaU 
And  this  the  hand  that  alew  thy  beoc^I^ 

land; 
And  here 's  the  heart  that  trimnpW  a  tb 

death 
And  cheers  thesQ  hands  that  slew  ^«^' 

brother 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself. 
And  so,  have  at  thee  I 

[They,fiaht.    Warwick eoms J 

Wforajties. 
arwiok,  single  out  lace  •< 
chase  j 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  dock 

[^ 

[Scene  V.  Another  part  0/ the  jU^ 
Alarum.   Enter  King  Hbkbt  d^ 

K,  Hen.  This  batUe  fares  liketutWi* 

ing's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  gioviac  H 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  ^fi4 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  m^ 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mwb^  «a 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  tibrTuA 
Now  swajrs  it  that  way,  like  thewlf— ^^ 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind. 
Sometime   the   flood  prevails,  and  ^■ 

wind; 
Now  one  the  better,  then  another  bitf 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  hreart  toVff* 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  eooqnMoei ; 
So  is  the  e<|ual  poise  of  this  f  ^  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  ut  me  dtw^ 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  tsbsoo' 
For  Mar^raret  my  queen,  and  Cliffocd  tvw 
Have  chid  me  from  the  oattle :  aweaiiiy  H 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  aaa  th<i^ 
Would  I  were  dead!  if  Qod's  good  wiS  «H 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  giief  sad  v 
O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  hit^ 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swaia ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  V;  ^^ 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  now  thrj  m 
How  many  makes  the  hoar  foil  ooaa^i"^  | 
How  many  hours  brings^  abom  tb«  diy- 
How  many  days  will  miiah  np  tke  y«^ 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  omj  ^^'^ 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  ihe^ 
So  many  hours  most  I  tend  my  IkicJt, 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest^ 
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boon  mut  I  contemplate, 

boon  must  I  sport  myself ; 

days  mj  ewee  naye  been  with  young, » 

weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  ean, 

jean  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece. 

PS,  hours,  davs.  months,  and  years, 

er  to  the  ena  they  were  created, 

ing  white  hairs  nnto  a  qniet  grave.  «o 

t «  life  were  this  1  how  sweet  I  how 

Jy! 

the  hawthorn-bosh  a  sweeter  shade 

rds  hx)king  on  their  silly  sheep, 

I  a  rich  emoroiderM  canopy 

hat  fear  their  subjects*  treachery  ?  «• 

loth :  a  thonsand-iold  it  doth. 

iclaae,  the  shepherd^s  homely  cards, 

in  drink  oat  of  his  leather  bottle, 

t  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree^s  shade, 

Mcure  and  sweeUy  he  enjosrs,  m 

ad  a  prince's  delicates,  — 

sparkling  in  a  ^Iden  cap, 

>uched  in  a  cunous  bed, 

u  Mistrust,  and  Treason  waits  on 

nter  a  SoK  that  hath  killed  his  father 
roffffing  in  the  dead  body], 

lows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody, 
hom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
sasad  with  some  store  of  crowns ;  n 
haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
1  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.  ao 
0  God !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
B  conflict  I  an  wares  have  killM. 
«,  begetting  snch  events  ! 
I  by  the  King  was  I  press'd  forth ; 
•ing  the  Eariof  Warwick's  man, 
part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  maa- 

M 

b  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
hands,  of  life  bereaved  him. 
od.  I  knew  not  what  I  did  I 
atner,  for  I  knew  not  thee  I       10 
wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 
woTOB  till  they  have  flow'd  their 

piteoua    spectacle  I     O   bloody 

tr  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
iambs  abide  their  enmity.         » 
d   man,  I'U  aid  thee  tear  for 


rta  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
tears,  and  break  o'erchairg'd 

%THiSRf  bearing  qf  his  $on. 

Iiat  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
d,  if  thou  hast  any  gold,  m 

ht  it  -with  an  handred  blows. 
is  this  our  f oeman's  face  ? 
t  is  mine  only  son  I 
if e  be  left  in  thee, 
eye  f    See,  see  what  showers 

rindj-  tempest  of  my  heart. 


Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kills  mine  eye  and 

heart  I 
O,  pity,  Gk>d,  this  miserable  age ! 
What  stratagenos,  how  fell,  how  batcherly. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural,  m 

This  deadly  quarrel  oailv  doth  beget  I 
O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  I 
K,  Hen.  Woe  above  woe  1  grief  more  than 

conunon  grief ! 

0  that   my  death  would   stay  these  mthful 

deeds!  •» 

O.  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity ! 
Tne  rea  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses ; 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles. 
The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  present- 
eth.  iM 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ; 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
8<m,   How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's 
death 
Take  on  with  me  and  ne'er  be  satisfi'd  I 
Fath.  How  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of  my 
son  loe 

Shed  seas  of  tears  and  ne'er  be  satisfi'd  I 
K,  Hen,    How  will  the  country  for  these 
woeful  chances 
Misthink  the  King  and  not  be  satisfi'd  I 
Son.  Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 
FcUh.  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  his  son? 
K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  sub- 
jects' woe  ?  ui 
Much  IS  your  sorrow  ;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 
Son,  1 '11  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep 
my  fill.                         [Exit  with  the  body. 
Fath.  These   arms   of   mine   shall   be   thy 
winding-sheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre,   lu 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall 

My  sibling  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 
And  so  obeequious  will  thy  father  be. 
E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons.  uo 

1  'U  bear  thee  hence :  and  let  them  fight  that 

wiU, 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 
[Exit  [with  the  body]. 
K.  Hen.   Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone 
with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woeful  than  you  are. 

Alarums.    Excursions.     Enter  Quben   Mab- 
OARET,  the  Prince,  and  Exeteb. 

Prince.  Flv,  father,  fly  I  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled,  iss 

And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull. 
Away  I  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 
Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards  Ber^ 
wick  post  amain. 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight,  im 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
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Exe.  Away  !  for  vengreance  oomee  along  with 
them. 
Nay.  stay  not  to  expostolatOf  make  speed ;     va 
Or  else  come  after.  I  'U  away  before. 
K.  Hen,  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter; 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  Queen  intends.    Forw^d ;  away  I 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  VI.    Another  part  of  the  Jidd,] 
A  loud  alarum.  Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 

Clif,  Here  bums  my  candle  out ;  ay,  here  it 

dies. 
Which,  whiles  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry  light. 
O  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrow 
More  than  my  body^s  parting  with  my  soul ! 
My  love  and  fear  glu'd  many  friends  to  thee ;  s 
And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melts. 
Impairing     Henry,    strengthening     misproud 

York, 
[The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ;] 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ?    lo 

0  PhoBbus,  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaethon  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorchM  the  earth  ! 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should 

do, 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did,  it 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 

1  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death ; 
And  thou  this  day  nadst  kept  thy  chair  in 

peace.  30 

For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much 

lenity? 
Bootless   are   plaints,    and    cureless    are   my 

wounds. 
No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight. 
The  foe  is  merciless,  ana  will  not  pity,  m 

For  at  their  hands  i  have  deserved  no  pity. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  e£rase  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. 
Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the 

rest ;  «• 

I  stabbed  your  fathers*  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

[He  faints.] 

Alarum  and  retreat.  Enter  Edwakd,  Geoboe, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords ;  good  fortune 

bids  us  pause 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 

looks. 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen. 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  King, 
As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gust,        ss 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with 

them? 
War.  No,  't  is  impossible  he  should  escape  ; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 


Your  brother  Richard   marked  him  \m  o. 
erave ;  ■ 

And  wneresoe'er  he  is,  he  *s  surety  de»i 

JCli/Tord  ffnxiM  loW^a 
is  that  which  takw  hr 
heavy  leave  ? 
A  deadly^  groan,  like  life  and  death's  diycrar. 
See  who  it  is. 

Eefw.  And.  now  the  battle 't  oic^ 

If  friend  or  foe,  let  nim  be  gently  nasd. 
Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  ti 
Clifford; 
Who,  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  ^  fanu 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  iae^ 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  tnoi 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  ^  i*^ 

spring, 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  T«k. 
War.  From  off  Uie  gates  of  York  f«tcbirt 
the  head, 
Your   father's   head,   which    CUffocd  pt^ 

there; 
Instead  whereof  let  this  supply  the  roon. 
Measure  for  measure  must  oe  answcvi^ 
Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  acreeeWI 
our  house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  sad  o«i 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  tk«  v 

sound. 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  ihtD  mi 
War,  I  think  his  understanding  is  brc. ' 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  94b-' 

thee? 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'erahades  his  beans  U  9 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  ns  what  vt  «t. 
Mich.  O,  would  he  did  I  and  so  psrfai^  1 
doth. 
*T  is  but  his  policy  to  coonterf  eit^ 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  tsua 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  nve  ov  ftf^ 
Geo.  J£  so  thou  think'st,  vex  hnn  vitk  af 

words. 
Mich.  Clifford,  ask   mercy   and  <Mu 

grace. 
Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  booUeaspMiPvv 
War.  Clifford,  devise  exouaea  for  dg  Mi 
Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortnrakri 

faults. 
Jtich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  1 «  < 

to  York. 
Edw,  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland ;  I  «£  I 

thee. 
Geo.  Where  *s  Captain  Blargarvt,  tr>  it 

you  now  ? 
War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford ;  n* 

thou  wast  wont. 
Rich.  What,  not  an  oath?  Nay.  th* 
world  goes  hard 
When  Clifford  cannot   spare   his   fr»i^ 

oath. 
I  know  by  that  he 's  dead ;  and,  by  my  « - 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hoQx«'  ar 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him^ 
This  hand  should  chop  it  off.  and  iritk 

issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  viOain  whose  unstanched  thii*2 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  aaitnt> 
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,  A7,  but  he's  dead.    Off   witb    the 

raitor's  head.  m 

ir  it  in  the  place  your  father*a  atandji. 

w  to  London  with  trioraphant  marchf 

0  be  crowned  England^s  royal  king ; 

rhence  shall  Warwick  out  the  sea  to 

ranee, 

:  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen.  m 

thou  sinew  both  theee  lands  together ; 

ring  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

ead 

t'red  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again  ; 

gh  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 

:  tothave  them  buzz  to  onend  thine 

■8.  ^  W 

[  I  see  the  coronation ; 
i  to  Brittany  I  'U  cross  the  sea, 
this  marriage^  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let 
«; 

r  shoalder  do  I  build  my  seat,  »» 

r  will  I  undertake  the  thing 
:hy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. 
[  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
?e.  of  Clarence.  Warwick,  as  ourself , 
na  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best.  los 

•et  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  George 
louoester: 

iter's  dukedom  is  too  ominous, 
ut,  that  *s  a  foolish  observation, 
e  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Now  to  Lou- 
se honours  in  possession.  [Exeunt,  no 


[ACT  III] 
A  forest  in  the  north  of  England.] 

Kexpbbs,]  with  crosa^ws  in  their 
hands. 

Under   this    thick-grown    brake 
shroud  ourselves, 
h    this  lannd  anon  the  deer  will 

covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
>riiioipai  of  all  the  deer. 
1 11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both 
loot.  » 

rhat  cannot  be ;   the  noise  of  thy 

e  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost, 
e  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best ; 
time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
iwhat  befell  me  on  a  day  10 

Lace  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 
[ere  comes  a  man ;  let  ^s  stay  till 
ast. 

3'JBXRT  (disguised]^  with  a  prayer- 
Book. 

'<ym  Scotland  am  I  stolen,  even  of 

own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 

nrrv,  't  is  no  land  of  thine  ;         t$ 

^Vd^  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 


Thy  bahn  washed   off   wherewith  thou  was 

anointed. 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now. 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right. 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee :        m 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  mjrselt  ? 

J,  Keep.  Ay,  here  's  a  deer  whose  skin 's  a 
keeper^s  fee. 
This  is  the  ouondam  king ;  let  *s  seize  upon  him. 

K.  Hen,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  Adver- 

?*^»  .     .        ^. 

For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course.  u 

2.  Keep,  Why  linger  we  ?  Let  us  lay  hands 
upon  him. 

1,  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we  '11  hear  a  little 

more. 
K,  Hen.  Mv  queen   and   son   are   gone    to 

France  for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  conunanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 

sister  m 

To  wife  for  Edward.   If  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving 

words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him, 
For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much.  m 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn ; 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse,  «o 

To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 
Ay,  but  she 's  come  to  befr»  Warwick,  to  gfive  ; 
She,  on  his  left  side,  cravmg  aid  for  Henry, 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  deposed ;      *» 
He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  installed  ; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no 

more; 
Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the 

wrong, 
Inf erreth  arguments  of  mightpr  strength. 
And  in  conclusion  wins  the  Kmg  from  her,      m 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else. 
To   strengthen   and   support   King  Edward's 

place. 
O  Margaret,   thus  'twill  be;  and  thou,  poor 

soul, 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn  I 

2,  Keep.  Say.  wnat  art  thou  that  talk'st  of 

kings  ana  queens  ?  » 

K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I 
was  bom  to. 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  wh^  not  I  ? 
2.  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert 

a  aiag. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  that 's 
enough.  00 

2.  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is 

thy  crown  ? 
K.  Hen,  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 
head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen.  My  crown  is  called  content ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy.  » 
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2,  Keep,  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crowned  with 
content. 
Tour  crown  content  an^  you  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us ;  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  kinjg:  King  Edward  hath  deposM ; 
And  we  his  subjects  sworn  in  all  allegiance     to 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
K.  Ben.  But  did  you  never  swear  and  break 

an  oath? 
2,  Keep.  No,  neyer  such  an  oath ;  nor  will 

not  now. 
K.  Hen,  Where  did  von  dwell  when  I  was 

King  of  England  ? 
2.  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now 
remain.  n 

K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months 
old; 
My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  kings. 
And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me ; 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your 
oaths? 
7.  Keep.  No ;  w 

For  we  were  subjects  but  while  yon  were  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  Do  I  not  breathe 
a  man? 
Ah,  simple  men,  yon  know  not  what  you  swear ! 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  f rom^  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again,  u 

Obeving  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  3rielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  yon  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin  to 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  yon  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  King  shall  oe  com- 
manded ; 
And  be  yon  kings,  command,  and  I  'U  obey. 
J.  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  King, 

King  Edward. 
K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry,  m 
If  he  were  seated  as  King  Edward  is. 
J.  Keep.  We  charge  yon,  in  Gh>d^s  name,  and 
the  King^s 
Togo  with  us  unto  the  officers. 
K.  Hen.  In  Qod's  name,  lead ;  your  king*s 
name  be  obey'd. 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  per- 
form;        ^  100 
And  what  He  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[Ezeunt. 

[Scene  II.  London.   The  palace.] 

Enter  Kino   Edward,  Gloucester,  Clar- 
ence, and  Lady  Grey. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloucester,  at  Saint  Al- 

ban*  8  field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  Richard  Grey,  was 

slain, 
His  land  then  seizM  on  by  the  conqueror. 
Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands ; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny,  ■ 

Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
Glou.  Your  Highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 

her  suit. 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 


K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less;  bot  y«t  IH  n^ 

a  pause. 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.J  Tea,  it  it  id? 
I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  gnmt, 
Before  the  King  will  grant  her  hmnbk  sc. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  Olou.]  He  knoirt  the  fw 

how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  I 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  Silence! 
K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  ooBBkisr  d  w 

suit; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  knov  ow  nvi 
[L.  Grey.]    Right   gradons  lord,  1  ens' 

brook  delay. 
May  it  please  your  Hi^iness  to  r««iT«  w 

now; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satiEh  b>   : 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.}   Ay,  widow?  T» 

I  '11  warrant  you  all  your  lawk. 
An  if  what  pleases  nim  shall  plennire  yot- 
Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  yon  Tl  »«*  * 

blow. 
Clar.   [Aside  to  Glou.]  Ifear  her  Mit,aM 

she  chance  to  f  alL 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  God  forbid  tk::H 

he^ll  take  vantages.  ' 

K.  Edw.  How   many   children  bait  tkA 

widow?  Tell  me. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  Glou.]  1  think  he  nan  M 

beg  a  child  of  her. 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  Nay,  then  vtefWj 

he  ^11  rather  give  ner  two. 
L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  kai 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.}  You  shall  httt^c 

if  you  *11  be  rul'd  by  him.  ' 

K.Edw.  'Twere  pity  they  should  UrilH 

father's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  aadpr* 

then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave.  IHtiTia 

widow's  wit. 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  Ay,  good  le«^  *** 

you ;  for  you  will  have  leave, 
Till  youth  take  leave  and  leave  yos  le  ^ 

crutch.  [Glou.  and  Clar,  wo*  * 

K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  r*  '^ 

your  children  ? 
L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  aa  I  1ot««?^ 
K.  Edw.   And  would  yon  not  do  moA**^ 

them  good? 
L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  wooU  i** 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husbaad'*  hab^ 

do  them  good. 
L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  jmi  m 

esty. 
K.  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  theae  Isach  v* 

be  got. 
L.  Grey.  So  shall  yon  bind  me  to  700  ^ 

ness'  service. 
K.  Edw.  What  service  vnlt  thou  de  o»-  < 

give  them  ? 
L.  Grey.  What  you  oonunand,  that  re* 

me  to  do. 
K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  excfptiawvi 

boon. 
L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  c^a 

doit. 
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Edw,  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 

to  ask. 

Grey,  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

Grace  oommanda. 
)u.  \Agi(ie  to  Clar.]    He  plies  her  hard; 

Hua  mnch  rain  wears  the  marble.  bo 

rr.  [Aside  to  Glou.]  As  red  as  fire !  Nay, 

then  her  wax  must  melt. 
Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  Shall  I  not 

hear  my  task  ? 
Edw.  An  easy  task ;  *t  is  but  to  love  a 

king. 

jrep.  That's  soon  performM,  because  I 
am  a  subject. 

Ediv.  Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 
freely  rive  thee.  » 

rrey.  1  take  my  leave  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 

«.    [Aside  to  Clar.]  The  match  is  made ; 
»he  seals  it  with  a  curtsy. 
SV/tr.   But  stay  thee,  ^tis  the  fruits  of 
love  I  mean. 

'rep.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 
iege. 

^dhP.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another 
lense.  m 

ove,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 
rei/.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble 
hanks,  my  prayers ; 

>ve  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grante. 
duj.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 
ach  love. 

•ej/.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I 
tiought  you  did.  ^  w 

dw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive 
ly  mind. 

ep.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 
?rceive 

Uphness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright.  ^ 
rer.   To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 
e«. 

?^.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 
iBon.  7'> 

W.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy 
jsband'a  lands. 

^,  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be 
r  dower ; 

lat  loBs  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
IT.   Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children 


f^r 


{/.   Herein  your  Highness  wrongs  both 
tm  and  me.  ^  n 

hty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
lot  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit. 
11  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay  or  no. 
V,    Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay  to  my  re- 
«t ; 

*n  aoat  say  no  to  my  demand.  ^  m 

'.    Then,  no,  my  lord.  My  suit  is  at  an 

Astdg  to  Ciar.]  The  widow  likes  him 
»he  knits  her  brows. 
4.side   to   Glou.]  He  is  the  bluntest 
er  in  Christendom. 
.     {Aside.]  Her  looks  doth  argue  her 
ete  with  modesty  \ 
(  doth  show  her  wit  incomparable ;  u 


All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty. 
One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  c^ueen.  — 
Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L,  Grey.    'Tis   better  said  than  done,  my 
gracious  lord.  «<> 

I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear 
to  thee 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enioy  thee  for  my  love.  m 

L,  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto. 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  aueen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edw.   You  cavil,  widow.  I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
L,  Grey.  'T  will  grieve  your  Grace  my  sons 
should  call  you  father.  I'm 

K,  Edw,  No  more  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God^s  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some.  Why,  't  is  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons.  im 

Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glou.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  The  ghostly  father 

now  hath  done  his  shrift. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  Glou.]  When  he  was  made 

a  shriver,  't  was  for  shift. 
K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Glou.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 
very  sad.  no 

K.  Edw.   You  M  think  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Clar.  To  who,  my  lord  ? 
K.  Edw.  Why,  Garence,  to  myself. 

Glou.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at 

the  least. 
Clar,  That*s  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder 

Lksts. 
Glou,   By  so  much  is    the   wonder   in  ex- 
tremes, tta 
K,  Edw,  Well,  jest  on,  brothers.   I  can  tell 
3rou  both 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  b 

taken. 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  convey  d  unto  the 

Tower ;  »» 

And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took 

nim, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. 
Wioow,  go  you  along.  Lords,  use  her  honour- 

ablv.  lExeunt  all  but  Gloucester. 

Glou.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honour- 
ably. 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and 

all,  tu 

That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may 

spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for  I 
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And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me — 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried  — 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  youngs  Ed- 
ward, 130 
And  all  the  unlocked  for  issue  of  their  bodies 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  I 
Why,  tnen,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty, 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontorr        lu 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  woula  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from 

thence. 
Saying,  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  vapr. 
So  do  1  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off ;        x*o 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keeps  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I  say,  I  '11  cut  the  causes  off, 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too 

much, 
Unless  my  hand    and   strength   could   equal 
them.  iM 

Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard  ; 
What  otner  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
I  '11  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 
And  deck  my  body  in  ^y  ornaments, 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and 
loolu.  IM 

O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  I 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb  ; 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe,  iss 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shruo ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  everv  part,  i«o 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  beax^whelp 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

0  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought  I 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me.    »«« 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  sucn 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

1  '11  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown. 
And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but 

hell, 
Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that   bears  this 

head  »«» 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home ; 
And  I,  —  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 
That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the 

thorns,  I'o 

Seeking  a  way  and  straying  from  the  way. 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  o^n  air, 
But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out,  — 
Torment  mvself  to  catch  the  English  crown ; 
And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself,     im 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile, 
Ana  cry  *'  Content"  to  that  which  grieves  my 

heart, 
And  wet  ray  cheeks  with  artificial  tears. 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions.  im 


I  '11    drown  more  sailors  than  the  mamiei 

shall ; 
I  'U  slay  more  gazers  than  the  budhik ; 
I  'U  pl&y  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 
Deceive  more  alily  than  Ulysses  coau, 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Ttoy. 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon, 
Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  adTAiita(««. 
And  set  the  murderous  Maehiavel  to  sM. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  1 
Tut,  were  it  farther  off,  I  'U  pluck  it  don.  ? 

[Scene  HI.  France.   The  King'i  paian 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewib  the  Ffenck  Kik;.  f 
sister  Bona,  his  Admiral^  caWd  Bwb»j* 
Prince  Edwakd,  Queen  BiABOAEJrr.  .jw 
the  Earl  of  Oxtobd.  Lewis  sits,  aW'wii 
up  again. 

K.  Lew.  Fair  Queen  of   England,  vtji^ 

Margaret, 
Sit  down  with  us.  It  ill  befits  thy  state  ^ 
And  birth,  that  thou  shonldst  stMid  vldli  l/^* 

doth  sit. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  King  of  Frtarr;  ^ 

Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail  and  learn  a  wbile  t^M^ 
Where  kings  command.   I  waa,  I  miaitcarJin 
GJreat  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  dxr', 
But  now  mischance  hath  trod  mv  titk  ^i*^ 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  tne  gfooW- 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  f«(i» 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  mynU. 
K.  Lew.  Why,  say,    fair    queen,   v^ 

springs  this  deep  despair  r 
Q.  Mar.  From  sucn  a  cause  as  fiUi  ■> 

eyes  with  tears 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  isdiovi M 

cares. 
K.  Lew.   Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  stiC  I 

thyself, 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side.   (Seats  Arr  %  » 

Yield  not  thy  neck 
To  fortune's  ^oke,  but  let  thy  dauntlcM  m 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  miaohanoe. 
Be  plain,  Queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  fri: 
It  snail  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  iM^d. 
Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  wovds  reri^t 

drooping  thoughts  ^ 
And    give    my  tongue-tied    sorrows  Itvn 

roeak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  L»*i 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  lor*. 
Is  of  a  king  become  a  baniah'd  man. 
And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forkmi ; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward.  I>ake  a[  \ 
Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Marnret, 
With  this  my  son,Prince  Edward,  Henry 'if 
Am  come  to  ci^ve  thv  just  and  lawful  a«i 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  don». 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  W^ 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  inisl««i 
Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  pttt  to  &d, 
And,  as  thou  see'st,  ouraelves  in  DMiry  j^ 
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Ltw.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience 
aim  the  ftorm, 

«re  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 
far.  The  more  we  stay,  the  strong^er 
Towa  OUT  foe.  40 

fw.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I  ^11  suc- 
Dor  thee. 

ir.  0,  bat  impatience  waiteth  on  true 
rrow. 

where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sor- 
wl 

Enter  Wakwiok. 

7.  What's  he  approacheth  boldly  to 
*  presence? 

•.  Our  Earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's 
atest  friend.  tf 

.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick  I  What 
igs  thee  to  France  ? 

\He  descends.  She  ariseth. 
,  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to 

he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 
'rom  worthy  Edward,  King  of  Al- 

d  sorereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
kindness  and  unfeigned  love,  <a 

>  greetings  to  thy  royal  person  ; 
0  crave  a  leaeae  of  amity  ; 
to  confirm  that  amity 
al  knot,  if  thou  vouonsafe  to  grant 
us  Ladjr  Bona,  thy  fair  sister,        m 
's  kin^  in  lawful  marriage. 

[Aside.]    If    that   go    forward, 
r*s  hope  is  done. 

Bona.)  And,  gracious  madam,  in 
ne's  behalf,  » 

nded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
ias  your  hand  and  with  my  tongue 
ueion  of  nojy  sovereign's  heart ; 

late  entenn^  at  his  needful  ears, 
iiy  beauty's  muige  and  thy  virtue, 
ing  Lewis  and  Lady  Bona,  hear 
ik  flf 

lawer  Warwick.  His  demand 
rom  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

sit  bred  by  necessity ; 
yrants  safely  govern  home, 
thej  porohase  great  allianoe  ?  to 
tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice, 
7eth  still ;  bnt  were  he  dead, 
e  JSdward  stands.  King  Henry's 

>,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

on  thy  danger  and  dishonour ;  n 
rpers  si^ay  the  rule  a  while, 
re   jnst,    and  time  suppresseth 

•US  Marieraret ! 

And  why  not  queen  ? 
e  tHy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
re  art  prince  than  she  is  queen. 
arvriok  Hiwannuls  great  John  of 

ti 
je  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  ; 


And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henrv  the  Fourth, 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  tne  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  bv  his  prowess  conquered  all  France.       m 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.    Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth 
discourse. 
Yon  told  not  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  Fifth  had  srotten  ?  m 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  shonm  smile  at 

that. 
But  for  the  rest,  you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  makeprescription  tor  a  kingdom's  worth. 
Ox/.    Why,    Warwick,    canst    thou    speak 
agsunst  thy  liege,  w 

Whom  thou  obeyed 'st  thirty  and  six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 
War,  Can  Olcford,  that  did  ever  fence  the 
right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame !    Leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward 
king.  100 

Oatf.  Call  him  my  king  by  whose  injurious 
doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death?  and  more  than  so,  my 

father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years. 
When   nature  brought  him   to  the   door   of 
death  ?  m 

No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 
K,  Lew.    Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
and  Onord, 
Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside,      no 
While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 
[Tkey  stand  aloqf. 
Q.  Mar.    Heavens  ^rant   that   Warwick's 

words  bewitch  hmi  not  I 
K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience. 
Is  Edward  vour  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 
War.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine 
honour.  no 

K.  Lew.   But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's 

eye? 
War.  The  more  that  Henry  was  nnf  ortimate. 
K.  Lew.    Then  further,  all  dissembling  set 
aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love       wo 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems 

As  ma^  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say  and  swear 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant. 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's 
sun,  ix« 

Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain. 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 
K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm 

resolve. 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be 
mine ;  **> 
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Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this  day,  [To  War. 
When  I  have  heard   your  king's  desert  re- 

ooanted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgement  to  desire. 
K.  Lew.    Then,  WarwioK,  thus :  our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's ; 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn    im 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must 

make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoisM. 
Draw  near,  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  wit- 
ness 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 
Prince,  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English 
king.  140 

Q,  Mar,    Deceitful    Warwick!    it  was  thy 
device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  ray  suit. 
Before  thy  coming  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 
K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Mar- 
garet. 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak,  tu 

As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, 
Then  't  is  but  reason  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand 
That  your  estate  require  and  mine  can  yield. 
War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland  at  his 
ease,  m 

Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  (quondam  queen. 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than 
France.  »« 

Q.  Mar.    Peace,  impudent  and  shameless 
Warwick,  peace, 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings  I 
I  will  not  hence,  till,  with  m^  talk  and  tears. 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance  and  thy  lord's  false  love  j 

[Post  blows  a  horn  within. 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us 

or  thee.  iw 

Enter  a  Post. 
Post.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are 
for  you,  [To  War. 

Sent  from  your  brother.  Marquess  Montague : 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  Majesty :        iss 

[To  Lewis. 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom  I 
know  not.  [To  Margaret. 

[Thep  all  read  their  letters. 
Oaf.  I  like  it  well  that  our  fair  queen  and 
mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at 
his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps,  as  he 
were  nettled. 
I  hope  all 's  for  the  best.  »to 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and 

yours,  fair  queen  ? 
Q.  Mar,  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with 

unhop'd  joys. 
War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  dis- 
content. 


K.  Lew.  What !  has  your  king  minwi  (^ 

Lady  Grey  ? 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  an)  hk  ^ 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  pstatttt*  j 
Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  inA  Fnati 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  noMm* 
Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  Majesty  as  mod  W«<t. 
This  proveth  Edward's  love  and  Wvrui'i 

nonesty.  • 

War.  King  Lewis,  I  h«re  protest,  ia  n^ 

of  heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenlr  U)« 
That  lam  clear  from  this  misdeed  <»  Edvin 
No  more  m^  king,  for  he  diahononn  dm. 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  ha  f^mt 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  York 
M^  father  came  untimely  to  his  deslK? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  o>n«? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  re^  crovi  ^ 
Did  I  put  Henrv  from  his  native  lidit  t     < 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  witn  ifcan*^ 
Shame  on  himself  I  for  mv  desert  is  hour 
And  to  repair  mv  honour  lost  for  lum, 
I  here  renounce  him  and  return  to  H«an. 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  gradg«s  p«k 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  serrit^. 
I  will  revenge  his  wronfi[  to  Lady  Bon 
And  replant  Heni^  in  his  former  state. 
Q.  Mar,  Warwick,  these  words  hxn^sn 

my  hate  to  love  ; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  f omtt  old  fsala.  ' 
And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  Kjng  Hsnv'k^ 
War.  So  much  his  friend,  my,  his  W^ 

friend. 
That,  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  fimbk  m 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  aokfioK 
I  '11  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  earn 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  8e*t  hj  «v. 
'T  is  not  his  new-made  bride  shudl  aooaw  b 
And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  teU  v 
He 's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  Uxn 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  hist  tbsl 

our. 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety-  of  aott^ 
Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  snail  Booi  W 

veng'd 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  dtstreased  qiw«t 
Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  hew  aliaS  I 

Henry  live, 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  fool  despair* 
Bona,  My  quarrel  and  this  RwgJM**  n* 

are  one. 
War.  And  mine,  fair  Lady  Booa, 

yours. 
K.  Lew,  And  mine  with  hers,  and  tbiM 

Margaret's. 
Therefore  at  last  I  firmly  am  reaolvM 
You  shall  have  aid. 
Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  bniuble  tha^  ^ 

at  once. 
K.Lew.  Then,  England's 

in  post. 

And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  suppomed  !»£ 
That  Levris  of  France  is  sending  aw  sie 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  btida 
Thou  seest  what's  past,  go    ftmt  t^ 

withal. 
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I.  Tell  him,  in   hope   he'U    prove   a 
ridower  shortly, 

the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 
or.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are 
lid  aside, 

im  reader  to  put  armonr  on.  sso 

Tell  him  mm  me  that  he  hath  done 
le  wronf , 

»refore  1  '11  uncrown  him  ere  't  he  long. 
I  thy  reward ;  be  gone.  [Exit  Post, 

jr.  Bat,  Warwick, 

id  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 
<«8  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward 
ittJe;  aaa 

occasion  serves,  this  noble  qneen 
loe  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  snpnly. 
thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doabt, 
edge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ?    «3» 
This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty, 
ur  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
cnine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
Mthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 
'.  Yesj  I  agree,  and  thank  yon  for 
ir  motion. 

trd,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous.  ms 

t  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  War^ 

I  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable^ 
Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thme. 
Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  de- 
es it ; 

to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  myhand.  mo 
[Be  gives  his  hand  to  tVarwick. 
Why  stay  we  now  ?  These  soldiers 
I  be  levied. 

Lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. 
Sdward  fall  b^  war's  mischance, 
ig  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  tM 
[Exeunt  all  but  Warwick, 
same  from  Edward  as  ambassador, 
•n  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe. 
narriage  was  the  charpre  he  gave  me, 
tU  war  shall  answer  his  demand, 
e  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ?     too 
bnt  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow, 
lief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
chief  to  bring  him  down  again ; 
>ity  Henry's  misery, 
venge  on  Sdward's  mockery.        ms 
[Exit, 

[ACT  IV] 

<^B  I.    London,    The  palace.] 

OESTKR,    Clarence,    Somerset, 
and  Montague. 

V   tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what 

jrou 

narriagre  with  the  Lady  Qrej? 

'  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

t,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence 

jce ; 

J  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ?  » 

•rd«,  forbear  this  talk ;  here  comes 


Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Edward  [attended], 
Ladt  Grey  [as  Queen],  Pembroke,  Staf- 
ford, Hastinos  [and  others].  Four  stand  on 
one  side,  and  four  on  the  other. 

Glou,  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 
Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 
K.  Edw.  Kow,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice, 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ?  lo 
Clar.  As  weD  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the 
Earl  of  Warwick, 
Which  axie  so  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgement 
That  they  'U  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
K,  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without 
a  cause. 
They   are    but   Lewis   and  Warwick.    I  am 
Edward,  is 

Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 


» 


Glou,  And  shall  have  your  will,  because  our 
king. 
Yet  hastnr  marriage  seldom  raoveth  well. 
K,  Edw.    Yea,  brother   Kichard,    are   you 

offended  too? 
Glou.  Not  I.  »o 

No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God   hath   join'd   together;    ay,  and 

't  were  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K,  Edw,  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mis- 
like  aside. 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey         u 
Should   not  become  my  wife  and  England's 

queen. 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  &eely  what  ^ovl  lliink. 

Clar.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion :  that  King 
Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him  m 

About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Glou.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave 
in  charge, 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 
K.  Edw.  What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ?  sb 

Mont.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance 
Would  more  have  strength 'ned  this  our  com- 
monwealth 
'Gainst   foreigrn   storms  than  any  home-bred 
marriage. 
Hast,   Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of 
itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself  ?  «o 

Mont.  But  the  safer  when  't  is  back'd  with 

France. 
Hast.   'T  is  better  using  France  than  trusting 
France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God  and  with  the  seas 
Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves.    «8 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 
Clar.    For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings 
well  deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 
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K,  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  It  was  my  will 
and  ^rant ; 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law.  m 
Glou.  And  yet  methinks  your  Grace  hath  not 
done  well 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride. 
She  better  wonld  have  fitted  me  or  Clarence ; 
Bnt  in  your  bride  you  burr  brotherhood.         » 
Clar,  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowM 
the  heir 
Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife*s  son, 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 
K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  I  is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 
Clear.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  yon  diow^d 
your  judjgement,  ^  « 

Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  oehalf ; 
Ana  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 
K.  Edw.  Leave  me  or  tarry,  Edward  will 
be  kin^,  « 

And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother^s  will. 
Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  Maj- 
esty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ;  to 

And  meaner  than  mjrself  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Doth  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sor- 
row. 
K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 
frowns.  78 

What  danger  or  what  soirow  can  befall  thee. 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 
Nav,  whom  thev  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too. 
Unless  thev  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ;       m 
Which  if  thev  do,  vet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 
Glou.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think 
the  more.  {Aside.] 

Enter  a  Post. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters  or 
what  news 
From  France  ?  m 

Post.  Mv  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few 
words, 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 
K.  Edw.  Qo  to,  we  pardon  thee ;  therefore, 
in  brief. 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 
them.  90 

What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our  let- 
ters? 
Post.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very 
words: 
*'  Qo  tell  false  Edward^  the  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masquers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.**        m 
K.  Edw.    Is  Lewis  so  brave?    Belike  he 
thinks  me  Henrv. 
But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 


Post.  These  were  her  wordi,  utt'wd  vid 

mild  disdain : 

*^Tell   him,  in  hope  he'U  prove  a  mie^m 

shortly, 
I  *11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  nkc"  " 
K.  Edw.   I  blame  not  her,  aht  eooU  if 
little  lew; 
She  had  the  wrong.  Bnt  what  uai  QatfT^ 

queen? 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  b  pbo.  i 
Post.  "Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  "my  mmd, 
ing  weeds  are  done,  I 

And  I  am  readv  to  put  armour  on.**  i 

K.  Edw.  Belike  she  minds  to  pls^  tk  An 
zon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  iajamf  ?    I 
Post.  He,  more  incensed  against  joc  Id 
esty  ' 

Than  all  the  rest,  disoharg'd  me  vid  ^ 
words:  i 

*'  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  hath  done  at  vi^ 
And  therefore  I  *11  uncrown  him  ere 't  b«  W  ] 
K.  Edw.  Ha  I  durst  tJie  traitor  breiik  Jt 
80  proud  words  ? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forsvan  1 
They  shall  have  wars  and  pay  im^ifp 

sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  MaffP*  -j 


Post.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign; 
linked  in  friendship, 


That  young  Prince  Edwutl  marries  Wevkkl 
dauCTter. 
Clar.  Belike  the  elder;  Clarence vi& « 
the  vounger. 
Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  «t  m  b« 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  drt^ 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  y«i  ii  ■ 
riage  I 

I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yomraelf . 
You  that  love  me  and  Warwick.  foUov  »* 
[Exit  Clarence,  and  SmenS} 
lows. 
Glou.  [Aside.]  Not  I; 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter.  1 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  th«  att 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  bock  r-^ 
Warwick! 
Yet  am  I  arm*d  against  the  worst  eaa  t«»* 
And  haste  is  needxul  in  this  desperate  tm 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  yon  in  our  betafi 
Gk)  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  var 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  ha^ 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  vw 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  aniSiaf^ 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montagoe, 
Resolve  my  doubt.  You  twain,  of  aU  cW  n 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  »Bsi 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  m 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  tnsak. 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  yoor  true  obedsMS 
GKve  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  tc« 
That  I  may  never  have  yon  in  suspect. 
Mont.  So  QoA  help  Montague  as  h«  r 

true! 
Hast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favonrs  Edvi 
cause! 
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£dw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stand  b^U8?  lu 

>v.  Ay,  m  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 

staoayoQ. 
Edw.  Why,  so!  then  am  I  sure  of  vie- 

tory. 

therefore  let  ns  hence  ;  and  lose  no  houTf 

e  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt, 

cekbII.  a  plain  in  Warmckshire.] 

Warwick  and  Oxford,  mth  French 
soldiers. 

.  Trnst  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes 

rell  ; 

nmun  people  by  nnmhers  swarm  to  us. 

E^nter  Clabencb  and  Somerset. 

where  Somerset  and  Clarence  comes  ! 
uddenly,  mr  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Fear  not  that,  my  lord.  s 

Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 
arwick, 

come,  Somerset  I  I  hold  it  cowardice 
nistmstful  where  a  nohle  heart 
(vn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
rht  I  think  that  CUkrenoe,  Edward^s 
tther,  10 

:  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings. 
)ome,  sweet  Clarence;  my  daughter 
11  be  thine. 

what  rests  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
ler  being  carelessly  encamp'd, 
rs  lurking  in  the  towns  about,  u 

ttended  by  a  simple  guard, 
turprise  and  take  him  at  our  plea- 

? 

hare  found  the  adventure  very  easy, 
vases  and  stout  Diomede 
rnt  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus* 
t  so 

ht  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal 
Sf 

U   oover*d  with  the  night's  black 
le, 

0  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard 
iinself ;  I  say  not,  slaughter  him, 
[  but  only  to  surnrise  him.  u 

11  follow  me  to  tnis  attempt, 
>  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 
[They  all  cry, ''Benryl'' 
let  's  on  onr  way  in  silent  sort, 
k  and  hia  friends,  God  and  Saint 
i  I  [Exeunt. 

Edward'*8  campy  near  Warunck.] 

ATCHMKN,  to  guard  the  King^s  tent. 

Come  on^  my  masters,  each  man 

n  stand. 

tliis  18  aet  him  down  to  sleep. 

rVhat,  vrill  he  not  to  bed  ? 

^Vhy,    no ;    for  he  hath  made  a 

vow 

id  talce  his  natural  rest  s 

ar  Himself  be  quite  suppressed. 


2.  Watch,  To-morrow  then  belike  shall  be 

the  dav. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

3,  \V€Uch.   But  say,  I  pray,  wnat  nobleman 

is  that 
That  with  the  King  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ?  10 
i.  Watch,  'T  is    the    Lord    Hastings,    the 

King's  ohiefest  friend. 
3.  Watch,  O,  is  it  so  ?  But  why  commands 
the  King 
That  his  ohiei  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

him. 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2,  Watch,  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because 

more  dangerous.  is 

3,  Wettch.  Ay,  but   give   me   worship   and 

quietness ; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  be  doubted  he  would  waken  him. 
i.  Watch,  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up 
his  passage.  20 

2,  WcUch.  Ay,  wherefore  else  guard  we  his 
royal  tent 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, and  French  soldiers,  silent  all. 

War.  This  is  his  tent ;  and  see  where  stand 
his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters  !  honour  now  or  never ! 
But  fmlow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours.       u 

1,  Watch,  Who  goes  there  ? 

2,  Watch,  Stay,  or  thou  diest  I 

[^Warwick,  and  the  rest  cry  all. 
**  Warwick  !  Warwick  I  ^'  and 
set  upon  the  Guards  who  fiy, 
crying,  **  Arm  !  arm  !  "  1^  ar- 
wtck  and  the  rest  following 
them. 

The  drum  playing  and  trumpet  sounding,  reenter 
Warwick,  Somersiet.  and  the  rest,  hrinaing 
the  King  out  in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair. 
Richard  and  Hastings./fy  over  the  stage, 

Som,  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War,   Richard  and  Hastings.  Let  them  go  ; 
here  is 
The  Duke. 

K.Edw.  The  Duke  I  Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted,  ao 

Thou  call  dst  me  king. 

War,  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd. 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  ray  embassade. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas  I  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom,  w 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors. 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife. 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherlv. 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare. 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ?     «o 

K,  Edw.    Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too  ? 
Nay,  then  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must  down. 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance. 
Of  thee  thyself  and  aU  thy  complices. 
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Edward  will  alwajrs  bear  himself  as  king.       *a 
Thouc^h  Fortune^s  malice  overthrow  mv  state, 
My  mmd  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
tVar.  Theuj  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  Eng- 
land's kmg :  [Takes  qff^his  crown. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown 
And  be  true  king  indeed,  thou  but  the  shadow. 
My  Lord  of  Somerset,  at  rav  request,  ei 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Eawara  be  oonvey'd 
Unto  my  brother,  Archbishon  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 

fellows, 
I  '11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer  w 

Lewis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him. 
Now,  for  a  while  farewell,  eood  Duke  of  York. 
[The)/  lead  him  out  forcibly. 
K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 
needs  abide  ^ 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  [guarded]. 
Oaf.  What  now  remains,  ray  lords,  for  us  to 
do  « 

But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 
War.  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  we  have 
to  do ; 
To  free  King  Henrv  from  imprisonment 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  I'egal  throne. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  IV.  London.   The  palace.] 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Riyebs. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sud- 
den change  ? 
^.  Eliz.    Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet 
to  learn 
What  late  misfortune  is  befallen  King  Edward  ? 
Biv.    What  I    loss  of  some  pitched    battle 

against  Warwick  ? 
Q.  Eliz.   No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal 
person.  ■ 

Riv.  Then  is  my  soverei^  slain  ? 
Q.  Eliz.    Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken 
prisoner, 
Either  betray M  by  falsehood  of  his  guard 
Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares ; 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand,  lo 

Is  new  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother  and  by  that  onr  foe. 
Riv.  These  news  I  must  confess  are  full  of 
grief; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  vou  may. 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the 
da^.  " 

Q.  Eliz,    Till  then  fair  hope  must  hinder 
life's  decay ; 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair 
For  love  of  Edward's  oflFspring  in  my  womb. 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion 
And  bear  with  mildness  niy  misfortune's  cross ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear  *> 

And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edwara's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English 
crown. 
Riv.   But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then 
become  ?  »» 


Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed  thftt  he  oonuh  Umrk 

London 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Heme's  b«d. 
Guess  thou  the  rest ;  King  Edwara^s  ftki^ 

must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  tne  tyrant's  violenc*,— 
For   trust   not  him  that  hath  onoe  \itAn 

faith.  — 
I  '11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary* 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  ncbt; 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  ana  fm^ 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  ve  may  ^; 
If  Warwick  take  us  we  are  sure  to  die. 

[Scene  V.    A  park  near  MiddUkam  Cc^  » 
Yorkshire,] 

Enter  Gloucester,  Lord  HAsnNOA,  aad  Su 
WiuuLAH  Stanley. 

Glou.^  Now,  my  Lord  Hastings  and  fair  W^ 

liam  Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonaer  why  I  drew  ytM  hitk« 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case :  you  know  oor  kins  r* 

brother, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  Bishop  here,  at  whose  bai* 
He  hath  good  usage  ana  great  liberty; 
And,  often  but  attended  with  weak  ^oaii 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  huna^ 
I  have  advertis'd  him  by  secret  means 
That  if  about  this  hour  ne  make  this  wa; 
Under  the  colour  of  his  umal  game. 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends  with  horse  ni  i^if 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward  and  a  Huntsxas  "  i 
him. 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  ▼»?  * 

the  g^ame. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  •«•  wh«ttl 
huntemen  stand. 
Now,  brother  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Ha«!« 

and  the  rest. 
Stand  you  thus  dose,  to  steal  the  Bs^ 
deer? 
Glou.   Brother,  the  time  and  ease  ivqtbrt 
haste. 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park-«aivr. 
K.  Edw.  But  wluther  shall  we  tbw  ? 
Hast.  To  Lyim,  mj  U 

And.  shipp'd  from  thence,  to  Flanders. 
Glou,  Well  guees'd,  believe  me;  lor  d 

was  my  meaning. 
K,  Edw.  Stanley, Iwill requite Uiy fco^ 

ness. 
Glou.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'T  is  oott 

to  talk. 
K,  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'at  thou  '  " 

thou  go  along? 
Hunt,  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  Whjoi 
Glou.  Come  then,  away ;  let  *a  ha*  au  r 

ado. 
K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell !  Shield  ihrr  t 
Warwick's  frown, 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossefls  the  crom< 

[Ef\ 
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[Scene  VI.  London.   The  Tower.] 

id.  Enitr  Kmo  Henry,  Clarence, 
uu'iCK,  Somerset,  young  Uicumond. 
ORD,  Montague,  ana  Lieutenant  01 
Tower. 

len.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God 
and  friends 

ihaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
irn'd  my  captire  state  to  liberty, 
ir  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  ioys, 
enlargement  what  are  thy  aue  fees  ?     a 
^objects  may  challenge   nothing    of 
heir  sovereigns ; 

an  hamUe  prayer  mav  prevail, 
mive  pardon  of  your  Majestv. 
en.   For  what,  lieutenant?    For  well 
sing  me  ? 

•  thou  sure,  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kind- 
ass,  ^  10 
t  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure ; 
h  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
e  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
}y  notes  of  household  harmony 
ite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty.  is 
irwiok,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 
5fly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee, 
the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
e.  that  I  may  conquer  Fortune's  spite 
;  low,  where  Fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
:  the  people  of  this  blessed  land          si 
be  punish 'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
;,   although  my  head  still  wear  the 
wn, 

tign  my  government  to  thee, 
art  fortunate  in  all  thv  deeos.  w 

Toar  Grace  hath  still  oeen  fam'd  for 
^uoua  ; 

may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 
'  and  avoiding  Fortune's  malice, 
len  rightly  temper  with  the  stars. 
A  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  Grace, 
in^  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place,     si 
u,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 

the  heavens  in  thy  nativitv 

an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 

o  be  blest  in  peace  and  war ;  » 

Tor©  I  yield  tnee  my  free  consent. 

nd  I  ohooee  Clarence  only  for  Pro- 

•r. 

Warwick  and  Clarence,  grive  me 
your  hands. 

v'oar  hands,  and  with  your  hands 
hearts, 
(iension  hinder  government.  «o 

both  Protectors  of  this  land, 
Helf  will  lead  a  private  life 
>tion  spend  m>'  latter  days, 
u2ce  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
tat    answers  Clarence  to  his  sover- 

will?  « 

St  he  consents,  if  Warwick  jrield 
It  ; 

<>rt.«ne  I  repose  myself. 
ly,  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I 
tent. 


We  'U  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place  ;  so 

I  mean,  m  beariufir  weight  of  government. 
While  he  enjo]rs  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  need- 
ful 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  trai- 
tor, 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate.       ss 
Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  de- 
termined. 
War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want 

his  part. 
K.  Hen.^  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 
affairs. 
Let  me  entreat,  for  I  command  no  more,         sb 
That  Margaret  your  queen  and  my  son  Edward 
Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed ; 
For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  ioy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 
clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with 

all  speed. 
K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth 
is  that,  « 

Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 
iSom.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earl  of 

Richmona. 
K.    Hen.     Come    hither,  England's    hope. 
{Lays  his  hand  on  his  head.)  If  secret 
powers 
Surest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty,  n 

His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  -wield  a  sceptre,  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords,  for  this  is  he     ts 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Post. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Post.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
brother, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War.   Unsavoury  news!  but  how  made  he 
escape?  so 

Post.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side 
And  from  the  Bishop's  huntsmen  rescu'd  him ; 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise.  bs 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his 
charge. 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Somerset,  Richmond^ 
and  Oxford. 
Sam.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 
Edward's; 
For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help,  m 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young 

Richmond, 
80  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him  to  his  harm  and  ours.    ^ 
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Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
ForUiwith  we  'U  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  ciyU  enmity. 

Oxf,  Ay,  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 

Tis  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall 

down.  ^  io« 

Som,   It  shall  he  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 


Come,  therefore,  let 's  about  it  speedily. 

V 


Exeunt, 


[Scene  VU.  Btfore  York.] 


Flourish.  Enter  Kino  EIdwakd,  Gloucester, 
IlAfiTiNOS,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hast- 
ings, and  the  rest, 
Yet  thus  far  Fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry  *s  regal  crown. 
Well   have  we  pass'd  and  now  repassed  the 
seas  s 

And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy. 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriT^a 
From  Ravenspurgh  haven  ^fore  the  gates  of 

York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 
Glou.  The  gates  made  fast !  Brother,  I  like 
not  this ;  lo 

For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  daneer  lurks  within. 
K,  Edw.  Tush,  man,  abodements  must  not 
now  affright  us. 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us.  "> 

HaM.  My  liege,  I^U  knock  once  more  to 
summon  them. 

Enter ^  on  the  walls^  the  Mayor  of  York,  and 
his  Brethren. 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming. 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves, 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 
K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be 
your  king,  w 

Yet  Edward  at  the  least  is  Duke  of  York. 
May.  True,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  you  for 

no  less. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but 
my  dukedom, 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 
Glou.  [Aside.]  But  when  the  fox  hath  once 
got  in  his  nose,  u 

He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  fol- 
low. 
Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in 
a  doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 
May.  Ay,  sav  you  so  ?   The  gates  shall  then 
be  opened.  [  They  descend. 

Glou.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  per- 
suaded! » 
Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 
were  well. 
So  't  were  not  long  of  him  :  but  being  ent'red, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 


Enter  the  Mayor  and  two  Aldermen,  \i^. 

K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor ;  thew  xa^ 
must  not  be  shut  • 

But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

What  I  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  op  t^' 
keys:  [r<ii»iui:i 

For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  tkc«. 

And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  foQow  », 

March.    Enter  Montgomery,  with  dnm  j* 
Soldiers. 

Glou.  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Hootgoun 

Out  trusty  friena,  unless  I  be  deeeiT'd.        < 

K.  Edw.  Welcome,    Sir   Johnl    Bat  ^ 

come  you  in  arms  ? 
Mont.  To  help  King  Edward  b  hii  torn  '' 
storm, 
As  everv  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 
K.  Edw.    Thanks,  good  Montgomery;  W 
we  now  forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom  till  God  please  to  send  tW  n«. 
Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  fw  I  wSl  k«' 
again; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king  and  not  a  duke. 
Drummer,  strike  np,  and  let  os  mardi  »«r. 
(The  drum  begins  to  »ri 
'K.  Edw.  Nay,  sUy,  Sir  John,  a  wldkW 

we  ^11  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  majW^ 
cover'd. 
Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating?  h^ 
words. 
If  you  'U  not  here  proclaim  youxveH  ou  kiic. 
I  *n  leave  vou  to  your  fortune  and  be  gm    * 
To  keep  tnem  back  that  come  to  racco«r^ 
Whv  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  tiik* 
Glou.  Whjr,  brotner,  wherefore  stand  jvt^ 

nice  points  ? 
K.  Edw.  When   we    ^rrow    etimiftf.  ^ 
we  'U  make  our  claim. 
Till  then,  't  is  wisdom  to  oonoeal  o«r  wd 
ing. 
Hast.  Away  with  scmpnloua  wit !  Xo«  «i 

must  nue. 
Glou.  And  fearless  minds  olimb  aooMft  a| 
crowns. 
Brother,  we  will  proclaim  yon  out  of  hand 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  yon  maay  (nai 
K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  *i»i 
right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 
Mont.  Ay.  now  my  sovereign  speakctK  I 
himself ;  | 

And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  ohampigiii. 
Hast.  Sound  trumpet ;  Edward  shall  Wt 
proclaimed. 
Come,   fellow-soldier,   make    thon   prociM 
tion.     [Givinif  him  a  paper  A  fTnomi 
Sold.  [Reads.]  ''^Edvrard  the  Fourth,  b* 
grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  Fk^Mi 
Lord  of  Ireland,'*  etc. 
Mont.  And  whosoe'er   gainaaya .  Knt 
ward's  right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  aixiffle  figiit. 

[Throwsdownhit  ge» 
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[//.  Long  liye  Edward  the  Fourth  ! 

',  Edw.  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery,  and 

tiumks  onto  yon  all. 
irtone  serve  me.  I  ^11  requite  this  kindness. 
r,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour   here  in 

York; 
when  the  mominflr  sun  shall  raise  his  car  *o 
ve  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
11  forward  towards    Warwick    and    hb 

mates; 
irell  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier, 
froward  Clarence!  now  evil  it  beseems 
thee, 
atter  Henry  and  forsake  thy  brother !      u 
as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and 
Warwick. 

on,  brave  soldiers !  doubt  not  of  the  day, 
that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large 
pay.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  Vni.  London,   The  palace,] 

ish.  Enter  Koro  Henby,  Wabwick, 
t'TAGUE,  Clabekce,  [Exktkr,]  and  Ox- 

D. 

\  What  counsel,  lords?  Edward  from 

Belgia, 

lastv  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 

>aa8'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas, 

rith  his   troops  doth  march   amain  to 

Ifondon; 

any  giddv  people  flock  to  him.  s 

fen.   Let  'a  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back 

gain. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
beinfiMiuffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
iends,  ^ 

tinona  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ;  10 

rill  I  muster  up;  and  thou,  son  Clar- 
U3e, 

ir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
ghts  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee, 
rother  Montage,  in  Buckingham, 
ipton,    and    m    Leicestersmre,    shalt 
la  10 

U    inclined  to  hear  what   thou  com- 
ind*st ; 
•u,  brare  Oxford,  wondrous  well  be- 

dshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. 
■eisTpf  with  the  lovmg  citizens, 
lis  island  ^prt  in  with  the  ocean,         m 
at  £Kan,  circled  with  her  nymphs, 
:  in  Xjondon  till  we  come  to  him. 
9,  take  leave  and  stand  not  to  reply. 
my  aovereign. 

.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my 
ly's  trtie  hope.  ts 

a  sigm  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  Highness' 
<1» 

,  WeU-minded  Clarence,  be  thou 
unate  I 

\>iii^ort,  my  lord !  and  so  I  take  my 
e. 

nd  tJius  [kissing  HenryU  hand]  I  seal 
ti'titli,  and  bid  adieu. 


K,  Hen,  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 
tague, M 
And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  f  areweU. 
War,  Farewell,  sweet  lords  I  Let 's  meet  at 
Coventry. 

[Exeunt  [aU  but  King  Henry  and 
Exeter], 
K,  Hen,  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a 
while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 
Methinks  the   power   that   Edward  hath   in 
field  » 

Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
Exe,  The  doubt  is  that  he  will  seduce  the 

rest. 
K,  Hen,  That's   not  my  fear;  my  meed 
hath  got  me  fame. 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  off  weir  suits  with  slow  delays,     m 
^y  pi^  hB.ih  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 
My  meroy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears. 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth,  ^ 
Nor  much  oppreas'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forwawTof  revenge,  though  they  much 
err'd.  *« 

Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  erace ; 
And  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him.         m 
[Shout  within^  ''A  Lancaster!   A 
Lancaster  I " 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !  what  shoute  are 
these? 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  [Gloucrstkr,]  and  sol- 
diers, 

K,  Edw,   Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 

bear  him  hence ; 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  King  of  England. 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow; 
Now  stops  thy  spring,  my  sea  shall  suck  them 


Bwellfl 


And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 

Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower,  let  him  not 
speak.       [Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry, 

And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our 
course. 

Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 

The  sun  shines  hot ;  and,  if  we  use  delay,       m 

Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-f or  hay.  ^ 
Glou.  Away  betimes,  before  nis  forces  join. 

And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 

Brave  warriors,  nuirch  amain  towards  Coven- 
try. •  [Exeunt, 

[ACT   V] 

.[Scene  I.  Coventry,] 

Enter  Warwick,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry-,  two 
Mbssenoers,  and  others  upon  the  walls. 

War,  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  val- 
iant Oxford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 
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[7.]  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching 

hitherward. 
War,  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montage  ?  • 
[?.]  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry  with  a  paissant 

troop. 

J^nter  Sib  John  Sombbvillk. 

War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving- 
son? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 
Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard.] 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his 

drum.  u 

Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam 

lies. 

The  drum  your  honour  hears  maroheth  &om 

Warwick. 

War.  Who  should  that  be?  Belike  nnlook'd- 

f or  friends. 
Som .  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know.  18 

March.      Flourish.      Enter    Klno    Edward, 
Gloucesteb,  and  soldiers. 

K.  Edw.    Qo,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and 

sound  a  parle. 
Glou.  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 

wall! 
War.    O  unbid  spite!    is  sportful  Edward 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seducM 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ?       so 
K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city  gates. 
Speak  gentle  words  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee, 
CaU  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy. 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence,  ss 

Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluckM  thee  down, 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Glou.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said 
the  King ; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  V        to 
War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 
Glou.    Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to 
give. 
I  '11  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.  'T  was  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 

brother. 
K.  Edw,  Why  then  't  is  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gift.  M 
War.  Thou   art   no  Atlas  for  so  great  a 
weight ; 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  a^rain, 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 
K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's 
prisoner. 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this :    «« 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off  ? 
Glou.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore- 
cast. 


But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  KSfk  tcs. 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  Biahop^i  iwlace,  « 
And,  ten  to  one^  yon  'U  meet  him  m  t(c  Icmtj. 
K.  Edw.  'T  IS  even  so ;  yet  you  are  Wsrvick 

still. 
Glou.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  tsmt ;  kaeci 

down,  kneel  down. 
Nay,  when  r  strike  now,  or  else  the  um  eoob. 
War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  tt  i 

blow,  ^      ^  • 

And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 
K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  inad  au 

tide  thv  friend, 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  cotl-UKk 

hair,  ^ 

Shall,,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm  and  new  cm  ^ 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  Ui«(i: 
^*  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  dunce  ^ 

more." 

Enter  Oxford,  with  drum  and  coUmt. 

War.  O  cheerful  colours !  see  where  Oxi**^ 

comes! 
Oaf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  farces  enter  tke  pi* . 
Glou.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  kK»  * 
K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  npoo  ^ 
backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array :  for  they  no  doabt 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle. 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence. 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  ssi».  • 
War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford  1  for  we  waaitik? 
help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  drum  and  colowu 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lanetfttt* 
[He  and  his  force*  enter  At  of^ 
Glou.  Thou  and  thy  brotho'  both  shall  lev 
this  treason 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  W* 
K.  Edw.    The  harder  mateh'd,  thn  ^m^ 
victory.  ^  • 

My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conqtttft. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  drum  and  colom^ 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancastsf' 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  th  nt^ 
Glou.   Two   of   thy  name,  both    Duke  '^ 
Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  Yeri :  * 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  i 


Enter  Clarence,  with  drum  and  ooic^ri 

War.    And  lo,  where  George   of    Clart«^ 
sweeps  along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  nrera^ 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love  I      J 
Come,  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt,  if  Wsr^ 
call.  • 

Clar.   Father  of  Warwick,  know  yoo  wb^ 
this  means  ?  , 

[Taking  his  red  rose  omt^ht  M 
met.] 
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k  hero,  I  throv  my  infamy  at  thee. 
U  not  ruinate  ray  father's  honse, 
)  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together^ 
8«t  np  Lancaster.    Why,  trow'st  thou, 
Warwick,  »« 

:  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
end  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
iist  his  brother  and  his  hiwf  ul  king  ? 
aps  thoa  wilt  object  my  holy  oath, 
eep  that  oath  were  more  impietv  m 

I  Jephthah's  when  he  sacrifioM  bis  daugh- 
ter. 

BO  sorry  for  my  trespass  made 
,  to  desenre  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
}  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe, 
resolution,  wheresoever  I  meet  tnee  —    m 
vili  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad  — 
igne  thee  for  thv  foul  misleading  me. 
o,  prond-heartea  Warwick.  I  defy  thee, 

0  my  brother  turn  mv  blushing  cheeks. 

n  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ;     100 
Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
will  henceforth  be  no  more  unoonstant. 
^<iw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov'd, 

f  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
.   Welcome,  good  Clarence  ;  this  is  bro- 
:h6r-like.  im 

.  O  passing  traitor, ^rjur'd  and  uniust  I 
V/m>.  V^iat,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
he  town  ana  fight  ? 

1  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 
Alas,  I  am  not  coopM  here  for  de- 
duce I 

way  towards  Barnet  presently,  no 

i  tnee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

du\    Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 

sads  the  wav. 

to  the  field  I  Saint  George  and  victory ! 
lExeunt  [King  Edward  and  his 
company],  March,  Warwick 
ana  his  company  foUoic. 

E  II-   A,/ieldof  battle  near  Barnet,] 

and  excursions.  Enter  Kinq  Edward, 
'ngtng  forth  Wabwick  wounded. 

w.  So,  lie  thou  there.  Die  thou,  and 
»  our  fear ; 

wrick  was  a  bug  that  fear'd  us  all. 
nta^e,  sit  fast ;  I  seek  for  thee, 
tr^nck'a  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
IV.  ,      .  [Exit, 

AJi,  who  is  nigh  ?  Come  to  me,  friend 
foe,  B 

me  who   is  victor,  York  or  War- 
k? 

I  iJiat  ?  My  mangled  body  shows, 
,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

i;s^  yield  my  body  to  the  earth 

ny  tall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe.         10 

Ls  the  oedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 

K10  save  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 

00^  ahade  the  rampiag  lion  slept, 

»-l>ranch  overpeer'd  «love's  spreading 


And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful 

wind.  >* 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with 

blood, 
Were  lik'ned  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ;  so 

For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  di^  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dost  and  blood  I 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Even  now  forsake  me,  and  of  all  my  lands      u 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length. 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 
80m.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  I    wert  thou 
as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again.  m 

The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puis- 
sant power ; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news.  Ah,  couldst  thou 
fly! 
War,  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly.  Ah,  Mon- 
tague. 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while !    » 
Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  tears  would  wash  thjs  cold  congealed  blooa 
That  gliies  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  si>eak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
Sow.     Ah,     Warwick  I      Montague     hath 
breath'd  his  last ;  «o 

And  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And     said,    "  Commend    me    to   my    valiant 

brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said,  and  more  he 

spoke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault. 
That  mijj:ht  not  be  distinguish'd :  but  at  last  tf 
I  well  might  hear,  delivered  witn  a  groan, 
"  O,  farewell,  Warwick  I " 

War,  Sweet  rest  his  soul  I  Fly,  lords,  and 

save  yourselves ; 

For  Warvrick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 

heaven.  [Dies.] 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  Queen's  great 

power  I  «o 

[Here    they    bear    away  his  body. 

Exeunt. 

[Scene  III.  Another  part  of  the  Jield.] 

Flourish.  Enter  KafG  EJdward  in  triumph  ; 
with  Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  the  rest. 

K,  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
ward course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun,       s 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  west^n  bed. 
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I  meaUf  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  Qneen 
Hath  raisM  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 
Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that 
cloud  10 

And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up, 
For  everycloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 
Glou,  The  Queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand 
strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her.  u 

If  she  have  time  to  breatiie,  be  well  assured 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
K.  Edw,  We  are  advertised  by  our  loving 
friends 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewks- 

bury. 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field,        so 
Will  thither  straight,  for  wiUinspiees  rids  way ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strengtn  will  be  aug- 
mented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. 
Strike  up  the  drum !  Cry,      Courage  I  "  and 
away.  [Exeunt, 

[Scene  IV.  Plains  new  Tewksbury,] 

March.    Enter   Queen   Margabet,    Prince 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  soldiers, 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 

wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood  ?    s 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.  Is  H  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm  and  like  a  fearful  lad 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much,  » 

Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rook. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  I  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 
Say  Warwick  was  our  anchor  ;  what  of  that  ? 
And  Mont^fue  our  topmast ;  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles;  what  of 

these  ?  >« 

Whv,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 
Ana  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tac- 

klings  ? 
And,  though  unskilful,  whv  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allowM  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ?    »o 
We  vrill  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep,  ^ 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say  no. 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck.  ^ 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ?         m 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say  you  can  swim  ;  alas,  't  is  but  a  while ! 
Tread  on  the  sand;   why,  there  you  quickly 

sink.  *> 

Bestride  the  rock  ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  o£F, 


Or  else  yon  famish ;  that 's  a  threislolcl  dtatk. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand. 
If  case  some  one  of  von  would  fly  fmm  oi. 
That   there's    no   hop'd-for  mercy  vHk  tk« 

brothers  • 

More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  saadft  ml 

rocks. 
Why,  courage  then !  What  cannot  be  avoiivd 
'T  vfere  childish  weaknew  to  lament  or  Usx. 
Prince.  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  TiKtfi 

spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  ihm 

words,  ^  • 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  anus. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here ; 
For  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man. 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimei,     « 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  ano^Mr 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  anjT  such  be  here  —  as  God  forbid !-* 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 
Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  h^  a  tent- 

««:«»  • 

And  warriors  faint!    Why,  'twere  popetol 

shame. 

0  brave  youn^  prince !  thv  famous  mndfatW 
Doth  live  ag^am  in  thee.  Long  may^  thoa  Kt« 
To  bear  his  image  and  renewnis  glories ! 

80m.  And  he  that  will  not  fignt  foirsadi» 
hope  * 

Go  home  to  bed,  and  like  the  owl  br  day. 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wond'rea  at. 
Q.  Mar,    Thanks,  gentle  Someraet ;  i««t 

Oxford,  thanks. 
Prince.  And  take  his  thanks  that  ytt  h»ih 
nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenqek. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  ii  M 
hand,  » 

Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oxf.  1  thought  no  less.  It  is  his  pobcj 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovidea. 

Som.  But  he 's  deoeiv'd ;  we  are  in  rettdintst. 

Q.  Mar,  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  se«  jtia 
forwardness.  • 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle;  henc«  we  «iB 
not  budge. 

Flourish  and  march.    Enter  King   EdwjuoxJ 
Gloucester,  Clarence,  arui  soldiers. 

K.  Edw,  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  \^ 

thorny  wood. 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance  and  y  -i 

strength, 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

1  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fif«,  1 
For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out. 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords ! 

Q.  Mar.    Lords,  knights,  and   gentlem^ 

what  I  should  say 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for,  everv  word  1  ppeak. 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eve. 
Therefore,  no  more  but   this:    Henrr,   yo^ 

sovereign 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  nsurp'd, 
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■ealiu  a  ilaughtor-house,  his  Bubjects  slain, 
tatutes  canoell'd.  and  ma  treasure  spent ; 
youder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil, 
fight  in  justice;   then,  in  Gkxl^s  name, 
lords,  •! 

Jiant  and  gire  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Alarum,    Retreat,    Excursions, 
Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  Another  part  qfthejield,] 

sk.  Enter  King  Edward,  Gloucester, 
REJfCE,  [and  soldiers ;  with]  Queen  Mar- 
ET,  Oxford,  and  Somerset  [prisoners], 

Vdw.  Now  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 

broils. 

with  Oxford  to  Hames  Castle  straight ; 

merset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

ar  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them 

peak. 

For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with 
rords.  • 

Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
ortune. 

[Exeunt    [Oxford    and   Somerset ^ 
guarded], 
or.  80  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
orld 

t  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 
Jw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who 
nds  Edward 
.re  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ?      10 

It  is ;  and  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 
ones! 

r  [soldiers^  with]  Prince  Edward. 

'w.  firing  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 
tn  speak. 

an  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make 
ring  arms,  for   stirring  up  my  sub- 
ts,  li 

be  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to  ? 

Speak    like  a  subject,  proud    am- 
ioos  York  I 

bat  I  am  now  my  father^s  mouth  ; 
ay  chair,   and  where  I  stand  kneel 

propose    the   self-same   words    to 
J,  w 

liitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer 

Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so 
IvM ! 

liat  you  might  still  haye  worn  the 
icoat, 

hare  stolen  the  breech  from  Lan- 
cr. 

L.et  .^£eop  fable  in  a  winter^s 
t ;  M 

&  riddles  sorts  not  with  this  place. 
y  heaven,  brat,  I  'U  plague  ye  for 
word. 

Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague 
eu. 

»r  Ood's  sake,  take  away  this  cap- 
fcold. 


Prince,  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook- 
back  rather.  » 
K,  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
Clar.  Untutor'd  lad.  thou  art  too  malapert. 
Prince.  I  know  my  auty ;  you  are  all  undu- 
tiful. 
Lascivious  Edward,  and  thou  perjured  Qeorge, 
And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all  35 

I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; 
And  Uiou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K,  Edw,  Take  that,  thou  likeness  of  this 
railer  here.  [Stabs  him. 

Qlou,  SprawFst   thou?  Take  that,  to  end 
thy  agony.  [Stabs  him, 

Clar,  And  uiere  's   for   twitting   me  with 
perjury.  [Stabs  him.  40 

Q.  Mar.  0,  kill  me  too  I 
Glou,  Marrv,  and  shall.       [O^ers  to  kill  her, 
K,  Edw,  Hold,  Richard,  hold;  for  we  have 

done  too  much. 
Glou,  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world 

wiUi  words  ? 
K,  Edw,  What,  doth  she  swoon  ?  Use  means 
for  her  recovery.  « 

Glou,  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  King  my 
brother ; 
I  'U  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
CUar.  What?  what? 

Glou.  The  Tower,  the  Tower.  [Exit.  >» 

Q.  Mar.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned  I  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy ! 
Canst  thou  not  speak  ?  O  traitors  I  murder- 
ers! 
They  that  stabb'd  Ciesar  shed  no  blood  at 

all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it.  k 

He  was  a  man  ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child^ 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What 's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name 

it? 
No,  no,  m^  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  ; 
And  I  will   speak,  that   so  my   heart   may 
burst.  M 

Butchers  and  villains  I  bloody  cannibals  I 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped  I 
You  have  no  children,  butchers  I  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  re- 
morse ; 
But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child,  w 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off 
As,  deathsmen,  yon  have  rid  this  sweet  young 

Jrince ! 
dw.  Away   with    her !    Go,    bear   her 
hence  perforce. 
Q.  Mar,  Nay,  never   bear   me  hence,  dis- 
patch rae  here ; 
Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my 
death.  70 

What,  wilt  thou  not?  Then,  Clarence,  do  it 
thou. 
Clar.   By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much 

ease. 
Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence, 
do  thou  do  it. 
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Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would 

not  do  it  ? 
Q.  Mar,    Ay,  but   thou  usest  to  forswear 
thjrself :  w 

^T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What,  wilt  thou  not  ?  Where  is  that  devil^s 

butcher.  Richard, 
Hard-fayour'a  Richard?  Richard,  where  art 

thou? 
Thou  art  not  here.   Murder  is  thy  alms-deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back,   m 
jEl.  Edw.  Away,  I  say ;  I  charg^e  ye,  bear 

her  hence. 
Q.  Mar,  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to 
this  prince  !  \Exit  [led  out  forcibly], 

K.  Edw.  Where 's  Richard  gone  ? 
Clar,  To  London,  all  in  post ;    and,  as  I 
finiess. 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower.  m 

K,  Edw.  He  *s  suaaen,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence.   Discharge  the  common 

sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  Lon- 
don 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares. 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  nath  a  son  for  me.  m 

[Exeunt, 

[Scene  VL  London,   The  Tower,] 

Enter  Kmo  Henry  and  Gloucester,  with  the 
Lieutenant,  on  the  walls, 

Glou,  Good  day,  my  lord.  What,  at  your 

book  so  hard  ? 
K,  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord: — my  lord,  I 
should  say  rather. 
'Tis  sin  to  flatter;  "good"  was  little  better. 
*'Good  Gloucester '^  and  **good  devil"  were 

alike. 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  "  good 
lord.''  B 

Glou.  Sirrah,    leare    us   to   ourselves.    We 
must  confer.  [Exit  Lieutenant, 

K,  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 
the  wolf ; 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Rosoius  now  to  act  ? 
Glou,    Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty 
mind.  u 

The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 
K,  Hen,  The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a 
bush. 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush ; 
And  I,  the  ha^ess  male  to  one  sweet  bird,       u 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  mv  eye 
Where  my  ^oor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught, 
and  kill'd. 
Glou,  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of 
Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl ! 
And    yet,  for   all   his   wings,  the   fool   was 
drown' d.  ao 

K,  Hen,  I,  Dsedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  deni  d  our  course ; 
The  sun  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  ray  sweet  boy, 


Thy  brother  £dward ;  and  thyself,  the  9^ 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  k»  Vdi.  » 
Ah,  kill  me  witn  thy  weapon,  not  with  -m*^ 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thv  d^gger^  p«cr 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  u  H  fw  nr 
life? 

Glou,  Think 'st  thou  I  am  an  execntuwr? 

K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  an. 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

7oj 
K.Hen. 


Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 
&ou,_  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his 


kiU'd  for  hn  preraiaptA 

Hadst  thou  been  k3l*d  when  tn: 
thou  didst  presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of 


And  thus  I  prophesy,  that  many  a  tbomui 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fc«r. 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh   and  aasy  • 

widow's. 
And  manv  an  orphan's  water-standing  ey»—  * 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  hamn4. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  dead  - 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  hen. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  li^ ; 
Tlie  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luoklees  ttmn* 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  <Wt 

trees; 
The  raven  rook'd^  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  smf . 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pais, 
And  yet  brought  forth  leas  than  a  taothv* 

nope,  • 

To  wit,  an  indigested  and  deformed  lamp. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  tboa  «« 

bom. 
To  signif V  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  hav«  beard.  * 
Thou  cam'st  — 
Glou,  I  '11  hear  no  more ;  die,  prophet.  i»  t'r 

speech.  Tj$<^  iir 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  aroain'd. 
K,  Hen,    Ay,  and  for  much  more  slao^ 

after  this. 
O,  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee ! 

Glou.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  tm 

caster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?   I  thought  it  would  kK 

mounted. 
See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  knc 

deathi  ^ 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  sb«4 
From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  <n 

house! 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remainiiir. 
Down,  down   to  hell ;    and  say  l  sciit  th 

thither,  [Stabs  him  agm 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  't  is  true  that  Henry  told  me  of ; 
For  I  have  often  heard  mv  mother  s«y 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  Itgs  ftarwwtA 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  hast^i. 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  uaurp'd  our  rtpkt  * 
The  midwife  wonder'd  and  the  women  erie^^ 
*'  O.  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth  !  ~ 
Ana  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 
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I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the 
since  the  heavena  have  shaped  my  body 

II  make  crooked  my^  mind  to  answer  it. 
DO  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother ;         m 
lis  word  "  loye/'  which  greybeards  caU 
livine, 

dent  in  men  like  one  another 
<t  in  me.  I  am  myself  alone. 
•e.  beware  I  Thoa  keep^st  me  from  the 

nil  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee ;  •» 

ill  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies 
iward  shall  be  fearfnl  ox  his  life, 
)n,  to  pmrge  his  fear,  Pll  be  thy  death. 
enry  and  the  FVince  his  son  are  gone. 
e,  tny  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest,  m 
g:  mvself  but  bad  tilll  be  best. 
w  thy  body  in  another  room 
imph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[Exit  [with  the  body], 

ENB  VII.  London.    The  palace.] 

KiVQ  Edward,  [upon  the  throne;] 
r  Elizabeth,  Clarence,  Glouces- 
Iastinob,  a  Nurse  [with  the  young 
J  and  Attendants. 

r.  Once  more   we  sit   in   England's 
al  throne, 

as^d  with  the  blood  of  enemies, 
iant  f  oemen,  like  to  autumn's  com, 
niow'd  down  in  tons  of  all  their  pride  ! 
kea  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd  s 
'  and  undoubtea  champions  ; 
orda,  as  the  father  ana  the  son, 
N^oruinmberlands  ;  two  braver  men 
rr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's 
id; 

Q,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 
ttagne,  ^  10 

eir  chains  f etter'd  the  kingly  lion 

the  forest  trenible  when  they  roar 'd. 

we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat 

our  footstool  of  security. 


Come  hither,  Bees,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy.    u 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  ana  mvself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd    the  winter's 

night, 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  mightst  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain,   ao 
Glou.   [Aside.]  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your 

head  were  laid. 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain 'd  so  thick  to  heave  ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back. 
Work  thou  the  way,  —  and  thou  shalt  execute. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  love  my 

lovely  queen ;  s« 

And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty  that  I  owe  unto  your  Majesty 

I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

[Q.  Mix.]  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy 

brother,  thanks.  so 

Glou.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 

thou  snrang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit. 
[Aside.]  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his 

master, 
And  cried,  **  All  hail  I "  when  as  he  meant  all 

harm. 
K,  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  de- 
lights, » 
Having  mvconnlxy's  peace  and  brothers'  loves. 
Clar.   What  will  your  Gkace  have  done  with 

Margaret? 
Reignier,  ner  father,  to  the  King  of  France 
HaUi  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  the^  sent  it  for  her  ransom.  v> 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence 

to  France. 
And  now  what  rests  but  that  we  spend  the 

time 
With  stateW  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  bents  the  pleasure  of  the  court  ? 
Sound    drums    and  trumpets!   Farewell  sour 

annoy  I  « 

For  here,  Ihope,  begins  our  lasting  joy. 

[Exeunt. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD 

The  only  eztenud  eridence  for  the  date  of  Richard  III  is  the  publication  o!  the  Fint  Qurt' 
in  1597.  The  marks  of  Shakespeare^s  early  style^  and  especially  of  the  influence  of  Mariovt 
are,  howeyer,  so  pronounced  as  to  have  led  to  a  general  agreement  that  the  play  was  Mmfml 
some  years  before  that  date,  probably  about  1593. 

The  Quarto  of  1597  was  reprinted  in  1598,  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare  on  the  title-^. 
but  without  further  change.  Other  quartos  appeared  in  1602,  1605,  1612,  1623,  1629.  awi  1'^ 
but  all  deriye  ultimately  from  the  text  of  1597.  The  yersion  in  the  First  Folio  is  indepiodat. 
and  differs  widely  in  detail  from  the  text  of  the  Quartos.  The  question  of  the  oomptnti'? 
authority  of  these  texts  is  exceedingly  complicated.  Each  contains  passages  enential  to  t^ 
context  but  lacking  in  the  other.  The  Folio  has  besides  many  additions  quite  apponte  Wi 
the  manner  of  Shakespeare,  though  the  corresponding  place  in  the  Quarto  shows  no  lacuna  TV 
difficulty  is  thus  to  determine  which  goes  back  to  the  earlier  original,  and  whether  Sbikf 
speare  himself  is  responsible  for  the  yariations.  Opinions  still  differ  widely  on  these  poinuW 
are  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  the  Folio  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  authentic  Ternai;  W 
it  is,  accordingly,  made  the  basis  of  the  present  text.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  eaMst^ 
the  yariations  are  too  numerous  to  be  plausibly  accounted  for  as  mistakes  of  copyist  or  pciifef. 
and  are  often  so  slight  in  their  effect  on  meaning  or  rhythm  that  it  is  hard  to  beliete  Uien  t^< 
result  of  conscious  reyision.  They  are  yery  frequently  such  differences  as  might  be  ezpli»i 
by  lapse  of  memory ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  First  Quarto  we  haye  an  exceptioosUy  e«R*<^ 
short-hand  writer's  report  of  the  play,  the  yariations  being  largely  due  to  the  slips  of  tbc  ^^ 

The  chief  basis  of  the  action  is,  as  usual,  Holinshed,  who,  in  dealing  with  the  eyents  of  Acfl 
I,  u,  lu,  and  part  of  ly,  follows  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  V  and  Richard  III  ttmm 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  it  had  been  transmitted  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hardyng  and  Hallt:  u^ 
who,  in  the  story  corresponding  to  the  rest  of  Act  ly  and  to  Act  v,  follows  Halle.  Bst  k^tofi 
Shakespeare's  there  had  been  two,  if  not  more,  dramatic  treatments  of  the  theme.  TU  ^^'^ 
ardus  Tertius  of  Dr.  Legge  is  a  Latin  chronicle  play  written,  perhaps  as  early  as  1573.  intf'' 
formance  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III  is  anooymcttu^ 
of  uncertain  date,  but  was  apparently  a  sequel  to  S  Henry  VI.  Both  of  these  contnbQtt4  * 
the  dramatic  tradition  of  Richard,  but  whether  they  affected  Shakespeare  directly  or  thitw 
a  lost  intermediary  remains  to  be  proyed.  Details  seem  also  to  haye  been  gathered  frea  m^ 
narratiyes  as  those  in  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 

But  it  was  the  Chronicles  of  Holinshed  or  Halle  which  supplied  almost  all  the  episotitf" 
the  outlines  of  most  of  the  characters,  especially  the  men.  These  outlines,  howeyer,  are  in  «^ 
case  filled  in  by  Shakespeare,  whose  imagination  caught  up  and  yitalized  the  mervst  kka 
character.  Most  of  the  famous  speeches  are  purely  the  inyention  of  the  dramatist.  TVop^ 
ing  soliloquy,  the  wooing  of  Anne,  the  two  great  cursing  scenes  in  which  Margaret  oC  ^^i 
plays  the  chief  part,  the  dream  and  the  murder  scene  of  Clarence,  and  the  exchange  of  nH 
between  Gloucester  and  the  little  Duke  of  York,  are  all  without  foundation  in  flotion 
Gloucester's  hypocritical  pre-occupation  with  holy  exercises  on  the  occanon  of  thA  yisit  of  i 
Mayor  and  Buckingham  with  the  offer  of  the  crown,  is  based  on  the  parentheticsl  pbn 
*''  with  a  bishop  on  eyery  hand  of  him."  The  substance  and  tone  of  the  addreates  of  the  n1 
leaders  to  their  armies  in  y.  iii.  are  suggested  by  the  Chronicle. 

The  historical  accuracy,  in  its  main  lines,  of  the  portrait  of  Richard  is  still  a  matter  of  ^ 
among  historians.  But  the  falsification,  if  such  there  be,  is  only  in  a  small  degree  due  to  >w 
speare ;  it  had  already  occurred  in  the  authorities  from  whom  he  drew  the  facta  for  vhick; 
supplied  a  plausible  psychological  explanation. 
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HK»tT,  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Kiiro  Huvbt  VII. 
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Elizabbth,  queen  to  King  Edward  IV. 
Maboabbt,  widow  of  King  Henry  VI. 
DvoHiss  or  ToBE,  mother  to  Kins  Edward  IV. 
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NBT). 


Scbnb:  England.} 


ACT  1 


SdCKK  I.    [London.  A  street.] 

nter  RicRABD,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  solus. 

Giou.   Now  is  the  winter  of  oar  discontent 
ade  fflorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ; 
nd  aU  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
>w   are    our    brows   bound  with  yictorious 
wreaths;  • 

r  braised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
r  stem  alarums  changM  to  merry  meetings, 
r  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures, 
tm-visag-'d  War  hath  smoothM  his  wrinkled 

front  ; 
d  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  lo 
;h%ht  the  souls  of  fearful  adyersarieSf 
capers  niinbly  in  a  lady^s  chamber 
the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
1 1,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
'  made  to  CM)urt  an  amorous  licking-glass  ;  u 
hat  am  rudely  stampM,  and  want  lovers 

majesty 
itrut  Def ore  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 
lat  am  curtailM  of  this  fair  proportion, 
ated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
:>nn*d,  unfinishM,  sent  before  mv  time      to 
this  breA thing  world,' scarce  haJa  made  up, 
that  so  lameQr  and  unfashionable 
t  dog^s  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them  ; 
r,  X,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 


Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  u 

Unless  to  see  my  idiadow  in  the  sun 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity. 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-s^ken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  ao 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  King 
In  deadj^^  hate  the  one  against  the  other ;        s< 
And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closelv  be  mewM  up 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says  tnat  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be.        ♦<> 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul ;  here  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clabevce,  guarded ^  and  Bhakekbury. 

Brother,  good  day.    What  means  this  armed 

guard 
That  waits  upon  your  G^race  ? 

Clar.  His  Majesty, 

Tending  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower.        « 

Glou.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Glou.   Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of 
yours ; 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers. 
O,  belike  his  Majesty  hath  some  intent 
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That  you   should   he   new   christened  in  the 
Tower.  m 

But  what^s  the   matter,  Clarence?    May   I 
know? 
Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know,  for  I  pro- 
test 
As  vet  I  do  not ;  but,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross-row  i>lacks  the  letter  G,  w 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And.  for  my  name  of  G^rge  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  tnat  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  lesum,  ana  such  like  toj^s  as  these  «o 
Have  movM  his  Hi|:hne88  to  conmiit  me  now. 
Glou,  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by 
women. 
*T  is  not  the  Kin^r  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower ; 
My  Lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  *t  is  she 
That  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity.    ^   «« 
Was  it  not  she  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Anthony  Woodville,  her  orother  there, 
That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastipgs  to  the 

Tower, 

From  whence  thispresent  day  he  is  deliyered  ? 

We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe,    to 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man 

secure 

But  the  Queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking 

hersddfl 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  King  and  Mistress 

Shore. 
Heardyou  not  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ?      n 

Glou.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  mv  Lord  Chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I  '11  tell  you  what ;  I  think  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  King, 
To  be  her  men  and  wear  her  livery.  so 

The  jealous  o'erwom  widow  and  herself, 
Since  that  our  broUier  dubb'd  them  gentle- 
women. 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  our  monarchy. 
Brak.   I  beseech  your  Graces  botn  to  pardon 
me; 
His  Majesty  hath  straitly  ^ven  in  charge        u 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 
Glou.  Even  so?  An*t  please  your  worship, 
Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say. 
We  speak  no  treason,  man.  We  say  the  King 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen        oi 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous  ; 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing 

tongue ; 
And  that  the  Queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle- 
folks. M 
How  say  yon,  sir  ?  Can  you  deny  all  this  ? 
Brak.  With    this,  my    lord,  myself    have 

nought  to  do. 
Glou.  Naught  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore  I    I 
tell  thee,  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone.  »»• 

Brak.   What  one,  my  lord  ? 


Glou.   Her  husband,  knave.  Wooldft  tbos 

betrav  me  ? 
Brak.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace  to  pudoB  nx. 
and  withal 
Forbear  y^ur  conference  with  the  noUe  Dub. 
Clar.  We   know  thy  charge,  Brakflab«n> 

and  will  obey. 
Glou.  We  are  the  Queen's  abjects,  andiDaf 
obey. 
Brother,  farewell !  I  will  unto  the  King; 
And  whatsoe'eryou  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  I^ing  Edward's  widow  nstcr, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  yoo.  ^ 

Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  io  brotherbood 
Touches  me  deei>er  than  you  can  inui|int. 
Clar.  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  w  vcD- 
Glou.  Well,  your  imprisonment  ahiU  bcK  be 
long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  yon.  ^"^ 

Meantime,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce.  fvvrA 

[Exeunt  Clarence  [Braktfkntnf,  ^ 
Guard]. 
Glou.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thon  i^ 
ne'er  return. 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  !   I  do  love  thee  ks 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  sonl  to  keares. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  oar  hxuk 
But   who   comes   herer    The    new-ddivve^ 
Hastings?  » 

Enter  Lobd  Hastinos. 

Hast,  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  ptan 

lord  I 
Glou.  As  much  unto  my  good  Lord  dv 
berlain  I 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  the  open  air. 
How  hathyour  lordship  brook'a  impriw 
Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  asp 

must:  " 

But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  ihuikt 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonm^t 
Glou.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;   and  so  iv 
Clarence  too ; 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  hK     * 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  yoa. 
Hast.  More  pity  that  the  eagles  should  ■ 
mew'd, 
Whiles  kites  and  bnzxards  play  at  liberty. 
Glou.  What  news  abroad? 
Hast.  No  news  so  bad   abroad  as  tliii  *^ 
home :  ■* 

The  King  is  sickly,  weakj  and  meUneholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 
Glou.  Now,  by  Saint  John,  that  newsiiM 
indeed. 
0,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 
And  overmuch  consum'd  his  roral  peraon.     * 
'T  is  very  grievous  to  be  thongnt  upuo. 
Where  is  he?  In  his  bed? 
Hast.  He  is. 

Glou.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  f olloir  yvu 
[Exit  £/«■»««» J 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope  ;  and  must  not  die     >^ 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  poaf^imve  op  ^i 

heaven. 
I  '11  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clartoct 
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With  lies  well  steePd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live  ;  uo 

Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his 

mercy, 
And  leaye  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! 
For   then   I  *11   marry    Warwick^s    youngest 

daughter. 
What  though  I  killed  her  husband  and  her 

father? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wenoh  amends 
U  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father ;     im 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marrving  her  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
Bat  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market.      im 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and 

reigns; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  nay 

gains.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.   [The  same.    Another  street.] 

Enter  the  corpse  o/*KiNo  Henry  VI,  [Gentle- 
men] with  halberds  to  guard  it.  [among  them 
Tbe88EL  and  Berkeley;]  Lady  Anne 
bet'ng  the  mourner. 

Anne,  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable 
h>ad, 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse, 
WhOst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
The  untim€ily  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

[The  coffin  is  set  down,] 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king !  s 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  I 
3e  it  lawful  that  I  iuvooate  thy  ghost 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 
SVife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughtVea  son,  lo 
>tabb'd  hy  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 

wounds! 
JO,  in  these  windows  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes. 
>  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes ! 
'umed   the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do 

it!  w 

ursed   the  blood  that  let  this   blood   from 

hence  I 
[ore  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch 
hmt    makes   us  wretched   by  the  death  of 

thee, 
ban  I  can  wish  to  wolves,  to  spiders,  toads, 
r  any  creeping  venomM  thing  that  lives !       so 
«rver  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
■odi^iouB,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
hofM  u^ly  and  unnatural  aspect 
%,y  frigrnt  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
id  th&t  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  I  u 

ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
»re  jziiaerable  by  the  death  of  him 
an  I  am  made  by  mv  yotmg  lord  and  thee ! 
tne,  uo'w  towards  Chertsey  with  your  holy 

loa<l, 
ken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ;         » 
d  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  this  weight, 
St  yoiiy  whiles  I  lament  King  Heury^s  corse. 
[The  bearers  take  up  the  cqffin.] 


Enter  Gloucester. 

Glou.  Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set 

it  down. 
Anne,  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this 
fiend 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?  as 

Glou,  Villains,  set  down  the  corse;  or,  by 
Saint  Paul, 
I  '11  make  a  oorse  of  him  that  disobeys. 
Gent,  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin 

pass. 
Glou,  Unmanner'd  dog !  stand  thou,  when  I 
command. 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast,  m 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul.  I  'U  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  tnei^  be^ar,  for  thy  boldness. 
[The  c^n  is  set  down  again.] 
Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  Are  you  all 
afraid? 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not,  for  vou  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  enaure  the  devil.        tf 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have;  therefore,  be 
gone. 
Glou,  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so 

curst. 
Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not ;  so 

For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see  I  dead  Heniy's  wounds  u 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths  and  bleed  afresh ! 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
Prom  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood 

dwells. 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural,  m 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. 
O  Qod.  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his 

death ! 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his 

death! 
Either  heaven  with  lightning  strike  the  mur- 
derer dead. 
Or  earth  gape  open  wide  and  eat  him  quick,  os 
As  thou  oost  swallow  up  this  good  king^s  blood, 
Which  his  hell-govem'd  arm  hath  butchered  I 

Glou.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good    for   bad,  blessings   for 
curses. 
Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  nor  law  of  God 
nor  man.  to 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of 
pity. 
Glou.   But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am 

no  beast. 
Anne.  O  wonderful,  when   devils   tell   the 

truth! 
Glou,  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so 
angry. 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman,       n 
Of  these  supposed  crimes,  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  but  to  acquit  mjrself . 
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Anne.  Vouchsafe,   defufl'd    infection   of   a 
man. 
For  these  known  evils,  hnt  to  give  xne  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self.       so 
Glou,   Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let 
me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 
Anne,  Fouler   than  heart  can  think  thee, 
thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  current  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glou.   By  such  despair  I  should  accuse  my- 
self. M 
Anne,  And  by  despairing  shalt  thou  stand 
excused 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  di<ut  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 
OlotL  Say  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 
Anne,                Then  sav  they  were  not  slain. 
But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by 
thee.                                                             vo 
Glou,   I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 
Anne,                            Why,  then  he  is  alive. 
Glou.  Nay,  he  is  dead;  and  slain  by  £d- 

ward^s  hands. 
Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest !  Queen 
Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood  ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her 
breast,  «b 

But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 
Glou.  I  was   provoked    by  her   slanderous 
tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoul- 
ders. 
Anne,  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody 
mind. 
That  never  dreamst  on  aught  but  butcher- 
ies. 100 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 
Glou.                                        I  grant  ye. 
Anne,  Dost   grant    me,    hedgehog?    Then, 
Qod  grant  me  too 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  I 
O,  he  wasgentle,  mild,  and  virtuous t 
Glou,  The  better  for  the  King  of  heaven, 
that  hath  him.  los 
Anne,  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt 

never  come. 
Glou.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send 
him  thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 
Anne,  And  thou  unfit   for  any  place   but 

heU. 
Glou.  Tes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 
name  it.  uo 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 
Glou.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  HI  rest   betide  the  chamber  where 

thou  liest ! 
Glou.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 
Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glou.       I  know  so.  But,  gentle  Lady  Anne, 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits        ns 
And  fall  something  into  a  slower  method. 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 


Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  nuist  ac- 
cursed effect.  ^ 
Glou.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  oi  Hax 
effect; 
Your  beautv,  that  did  haunt  me  in  mv  skcp 
To  undertaKe  the  death  of  all  the  wand. 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bonn. 
Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  bwni- 
cide,  B» 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my 
cheeks. 
Glou,  These   eyes   could   not   eodnre  tkat 
beauty's  wreck ; 
You  should  not  blemish  it^  if  I  stood  by. 
As  all  the  world  is  cheerea  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life.  >» 
Anne.  Black  mght  o'ershade  thy  day,  asd 

death  thy  li^  I 
Glou.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature;  tkM 

art  both. 
Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  oa 

thee. 
Glou.  It  is  a  quarrel  meet  unnatural. 
To  be  reven^'d  on  him  that  loveth  thee.       » 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  iust  and  roaaooabk, 
To  be  revengM  on  him  that  killed  my  hoitoi 
Glou.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  Im- 
band, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  haaband. 
Anne.  His  better  doth  not  bremthe  npee  th» 
earth.  * 

Glou.  He  lives  that  loves  thee  better  fba 

he  could. 
Anne.  Name  him. 
Glou.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Y^y,  thatw^ 

Glou.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  tecier 

nature. 
Anne.  Where  is  he? 

Glou.  Here.  (She  spits  at  kim.)  V^ 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ?  * 

Anne.  Would  it  were  mortal  poiaoD  for  dv 

sake  I 
Glou.  Never  came  poison  from  so  svvrt » 

place. 

Anne.  Never  himg  poison  on  a  fouler  tvMl 

Out  of  my  sight  I  Thou  dost  infect  mine  evM. 

Glou.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  bare  infirW 

mine.  * 

Anne.  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  sxA' 

thee  dead ! 
Glou.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  migte  ^ 
at  once : 
For  now  they  nil  me  with  a  living  deatik. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  hav#  dmwa  s^ 

tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  cU)^ 
drops.  ^ 

These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remoraefol  tim- 
No,  when  my  father  York  and  Edwavd  w«fA 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutkaid  m»^ 
When  black-f  acM  Clifford  shook  hia  tmt^  ^ 

him; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child,    "« 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father^s  d^ath. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  ana  wwf 
That  all  the  stander»-by  nad  wet  their  che«4k. 
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ike  trees  bedashed  ^rith  rain,  —  in  that  sad 

time 
y  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ;      i«b 
nd  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  ex- 
hale, 
by  beantjT  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 

weepuig. 
never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy ; 
J  tongue  oonld  never  learn  sweet  smoothing 

words; 
It,  DOW  thy  beauty  is  proposM  my  fee,         ito 
f  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.  [She  looks  8Corr\fully  at  him. 

«<*h  not  thv  lip  such  scorn,  for  it  was  made 
t  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt, 
thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive,  174 

,  hare  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
^ich  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
id  lf;t  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 

yit  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
hambly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lays  his  breast  open :  she  (ffers 

at  it  with  his  sword, 

r,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  King  Henry, 

t  \  was  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me.       i«i 

r,  now   dispatch ;    \  was   I  that   stabb'd 

joong  Edward, 
:  *t  was  Uiy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  falls  the  sword. 
ce  op  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 
fine.  Arise,   dissembler  I    Though  I  wish 

thy  death,  im 

11  not  be  thy^  executioner. 
foM.   Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do 

it. 
itne .  I  have  already. 

'<ni.  That  was  in  thy  rage, 

k  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word^ 

han£  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy 

love, 

for  thyjT  lore  kill  a  far  truer  love ;  m 

)th  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 
ne,   I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 
n.    ^ia  figured  in  my  tongue. 
w,   I  fear  me  both  are  fake.  im 

ti.  Then  never  man  was  true, 
w.   Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 
tf.   Sot,  tneu,  mv  peace  is  made. 
1^.  TnAt  shalt  tnon  know  hereafter. 
*.   But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ?  *m 

€.   All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 
u.]    Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 
V,   To  take  is  not  to  give.] 

[Puts  on  the  ring.] 
,   Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy 

o  tny  breast  endoseth  my  poor  heart,  tos 
>oth  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine, 
thy  poor  devoted  servant  mav 
g  f>ne  favour  at  thy  ^acious  hand, 
ofsc  couBtm  his  happmess  for  ever. 
.    What  i»  it?  «o 

That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad 

that  hath  most  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
»jientl  J  repair  to  Crosb^r  House ; 
af  tair  I  have  solenmly  interrM 


At  Chertsey  monasterv  this  noble  king,         sit 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you. 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.   With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys 
me  too,  no 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. 
Tressel  and  Berkeley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glou,  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne,  ^T  is  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you. 
Imagine  I  nave  said  farewell  already.  tu 

[£xeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tressel^  and 
Berkeley, 

[Glou.  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse.] 

Gent,  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glou.  No,  to  White-Friars ;  there  attend  my 
coming.       ^     \  Exeunt  ail  but  Gloucester. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooM  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
I  ^11  have  her ;  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long,    mo 
What !  I.  that  killed  her  husband  and  his  father, 
To  take  ner  in  her  heart's  extreinest  hate. 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleedins:  witness  of  my  hatred  by ; 
Having  Ck>d,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars 
against  me,  *» 

And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal 
But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks. 
And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing  I 
Ha! 

Hath  she  foreot  already  that  brave  prince,     mo 
£dward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months 

since, 
Stabb*d  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 
A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 
FramM  in  the  prodigality  of  nature. 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,. 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  anora.         m» 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  e^es  on  me, 
That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet 

prince. 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ? 
On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 
On  me.  that  halts  and  am  misshapen  thus  ?    wi 
My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while. 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man.  us 

I  '11  be  at  charges  for  a  looKing-glass, 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body. 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost.  too 

But  first  I  'U  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave  ; 
And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. 
Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass^ 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.       [Exit. 

ScEKK  HI.    [The  palace.] 

Enter  Quben  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivebb,  and 
Lord  Grey. 

Biv.    Have  patience,  madam ;    there 's  no- 
doabt  his  Majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustomM  health. 
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Grey,  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worse ; 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  com- 
fort, 
And  cheer  his  Qrace  with  quick  and  merry  e^res. 
Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  oetide 
on  me  ?  • 

Grey.  No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 

harms. 
Chrey.  The  heavens  have  blessM  you  with  a 
goodly  son 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone.  lo 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Ricnard  Gloucester, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 
Riv.   Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  Protector  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determinM^  not  concluded  yet ; 
fiut  so  it  must  be,  if  the  Kmg  miscarry.  i« 

Enter  Buckiiygham  and  Debby. 

Grey.  Here  comes  the  lords  of  Buckingham 

and  Derby. 
Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal 

Grace  1 
Der.  Gk>d  make  your  Majesty  joyful  as  you 

have  been  I 
Q.  Eliz.  The  Countess  Richmond,  good  my 
Lord  of  Derby,  «o 

To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet.  Derby,  notwithstanding  she 's  vour  wife, 
Ana  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assured 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Der.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe    « 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accused  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  pro- 
ceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  mal- 
ice. 
Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  King  to-day,  my  Lord 
of  Derby?  » 

JDer.    But  now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  Majesty. 
Q.  Eliz.  What  likeliliood  of  nis  amendment, 

lords? 
Buck.  Madam,  good  hope ;  his  Grace  speaks 

cheerfully. 

Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health !    Did  you 

confer  with  him  ?  ^  «6 

Buck.    Ay,  madam.     He  desires  to  make 

atonement 

Between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and   your 

brothers. 
And  between  them  and  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 
Q.  Eliz.  Would  all  were  well !  but  that  will 
never  be.  *« 

I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloucesteb  [Hastings,  and  Dorset]. 

Glou.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  en- 
dure it. 
Who  is  it  that  complains  unto  the  King 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem  and  love  them  not? 


Bv  holy  Paul,  thejr  love  his  Grace  \nit  lightij » 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  diBseattowrvDMCi 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  decern,  ud 

cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apiah  eontciT, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemv.  * 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  bim. 
But  thus  nis  simple  truth  most  be  &Wd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinnatiu^  Jacks  f 
Grey.  To  who  in  aU  this  presence  t^ 

your  G^ace  ? 
Glou.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  booesty  i? 

grace. 
When  have  I  in jur'd  thee  ?  When  Aw  ^ 

wrong? 
Or  thee  ?  or  thee  ?  or  anv  of  your  faetiot' 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royml  G***'* 
Wnom  God  preserve  better  than  yt*w 

wish!  — 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathxne-vtilr. 
But  yon  must  trouble  him  wita  levd  a* 

plaints. 
Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gh>ncester,  yoo  vsp^* 

the  matter. 
The  King,  on  his  own  royal  dispositkia. 
And  not  provoked  by  an^  suitor  else, 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred,     ■ 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  isdf 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  0)i»H 
Makes  him  to  send  that  he  may  W  u 

ground. 
Glou.  I  cannot  tell.  The  world  '•»  pt«ti 

bad 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eaglti  ui«  ^ 

perch. 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleoaa. 
There 's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  #•»• 
Q.  Eliz.  C^me,  come,  we  know  y«n  n^ 

ing,  brother  Gloucester ; 
You  envy  my  advancement  and  mr  friettl>| 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  Tjt. ! 
Glou.  Meantime,  God   grants  that  1  ■ 

need  of  ^ron. 
Our  brother  is  imprisoned  by  your 
Myself  disgracM,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  pnimatk)* 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those  , 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  wet***^ 

noble. 
Q.  Eliz.  By  Him  that  rais'd  me  to  t^  "* 

ful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  whidi  I  eajorA 
I  never  did  incense  his  Majeaty 
Against  the  Duke  of  Clarenee,  but  haw  p* 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shamefol  injury^ 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vHe  mpt^^ 
Glou.  You  may  deny  that  you  w«pe  »•» 

mean 
Of  my  Lord  Hastings*  late  UDpruoomeiit 
Biv.  She  may,  my  lord,  for  — 
Glou.  She  may,  Lord  Rireni!  Wbj. 

knows  not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  dr^iyinr  Hut 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  prw«iP«iJ 
And  then  deny  her  uding  hand  therriit^ 
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od  laj  those  honoms  on  your  high  desert, 
"hat  may  she  not  ?  She  may,  ay,  marry,  may 

Glou.  What,  marry,  may  she !  Marry  with  a 
king,  too 

bachelor,  and  a  handsome  stripling  too. 

m  your  (n>audam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  EUz.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  haye  too 
long  borne 

iir  blunt  npbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs. 

heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  Majesty  iw 

thuse  gross  taunts  that  oft  I  have  endured. 

ad  rather  be  a  countrv  servant-maid 

ui  a  great  ^ueen,  with  this  condition, 

be  thus  baited,  soomM,  and  stormed  at. 

ail  joy  have  I  in  being  England  *s  Queen,  no 

Enter  old  Quesn  Maboaret. 

K  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  small,  God  I 
beaeech  Him  I 

r  honour,  state,  and  seat  is  due  to  me. 

Jou.  What  I  threat  you  me  with  telling  of 
the  King? 

U  him.  ana  spare  not.  Look,  what  I  have 
aaid] 

11  avouch 't  in  presence  of  the  King.         lu 

re  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 

1  time  to  speak ;  mv  pains  are  quite  for^t. 
Mar,  Out,  devil!  I  do  remember  them 
too  well: 

a  ki]l*dst  my  husband  Hennr  in  the  Tower, 
Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury.     izo 

uu.  Ere  jou  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  hus- 
band king, 

s  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 

wder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 

»eral  rewarder  of  his  friends. 

>yaiixe  his  blood  I  spent  mine  own.  lu 

Jkfar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his 
or  thine. 

m.    In  all  which  time  yon  and  your  hus- 
band Grejy 
f^ustious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

Kivers,  so  were  you.  Was  not  your  hus- 
biind 

LT^aret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban^s  slain  ?  uo 

i«  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
vou  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are ; 

i3 ,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

^f'Tj.r.  A  murderous  villain,  and  so  still 

thoo  art. 

t.     Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father, 

Warwick ;  ua 

a€l    forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  par- 

rlonl  — 

fcxr.   Which  God  revenge  I 

To  fight  on  Edward  ^8  party  for  the 

;«  «>wn ; 

*T  bis  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mewed  up. 
\     f  u  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  £d- 

%r2«rd's;  140 

v.fArd'H  iM)f t  and  pitiful,  like  mine. 

Mc  >  chiMiah-foolish  for  this  world. 

'mxr.  Hie   thee  to  heU  for  shame,  and 

(--j»^r«  thin  world, 

J  A^odemofi  \  there  thy  kingdom  is. 


Uiv,  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  in  those  busy 
days  itf 

Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies,  ^ 
We  f oUow'd  then  our  lord,  our  sovereign  king. 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  lung. 
Glou,  If  I  should  be!  I  had  rather  be  a 
pedlar. 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof ! 
Q.  Eliz,  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  sup- 
pose »»i 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king. 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjov,  bein^  the  cjueen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar,  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof ; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless.  u«> 

I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.     [Advancing^ 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from 

mef 
Which  of  you  trembles  not  that  looks  on  me  ?  loo 
If  not  that  I  am  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects. 
Yet  that  by  jrou  deposed,  you  quake  like  rebels  ? 
Ah,  gentle  villain^  do  not  turn  awav ! 
Glou,  Foul   wrinkled   witch,  what   mak'st 

thou  in  my  sight  ? 
Q.  Mar,   But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast 
marr'd;  m» 

That  wUl  I  make  before  I  let  thee  go. 
Glou,  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of 

death? 
Q.  Ifar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 
banishment 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me ;  m 

And  thou  a  kingdom ;  all  of  ^^ou  allegiance. 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours. 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 
Glou,  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on 
thee. 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 
I>aper.  ^  its 

And  witK  tny  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his 

eyes. 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  Duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rut- 
land,— 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounced  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon 
thee ;  »» 

And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagued  thy  bloody 

Q.  JEliz,  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  inno- 
cent. 
HaM,  O,  *t  was  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that 
babe. 
And  the  most  merciless  that  e'er  was  heard  of ! 
B.\v,  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was 
reported.  »•» 

Dot,  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 
Buck,  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept 

to  see  it. 
Q.  Mar,  What !  were  you  snarling  all  before 
I  came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  vou  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ?      ««> 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with 
heaven 
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That    Henry's    death,   my   loyely   Edward's 

death, 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woeful  banishment, 
Should  alTbnt  answer  for  that  peeyish  brat  ? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ? 
Why,  then,  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses!  im 

Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king. 
As  ours  bv  murder  to  make  hiin  a  king! 
Edward  thy  son,  that  now  is  IMnce  of  Wales, 
For  Edward  our  son,  that  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  hj  like  untimely  violence !    wi 
ThjTself  a  queen,  lor  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self  I 
Long  mayst  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's 

death. 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now,  ms 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in 

mine! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death. 
And,  after  manv  length'ned  hours  of  grief. 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England^s  Queen ! 
Rivers  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by,       sio 
And  so  wast  thou,  Lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers :  God  I  pray 

him. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age, 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  out  off  I 
Glau.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful 

withered  hag!  tu 

Q.  Mar,  And  leave  out  thee  ?  Stay,  dog,  for 

thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  anv  grievous  plague  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  aown  their  indignation  sto 

On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  ihy  soul  I 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou 

liv'st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  ujp  that  deadly  eye  of  thine,     »• 
Unless  it  be  whue  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  I 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell !         tao 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb  I 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour !  thou  detested  — 
Glou,  Alargaret. 
0.  Mar.  Richard ! 

V/oti.  Ha! 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 

Qlou.  I  cry  thee  mercv  then,  for  I  did  think 
That  thou  hadst  call'd  me  all  these   bitter 

names.  u« 

Q,  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did ;  but  look'd  for  no 

reply. 
O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse  ! 
Glou.   'Tis  done  by  me,  and  ends  in  "Mar- 
garet." 
Q.  Eliz.  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse 

Mcainst  yourself.  ^  «<« 

Q.  Mar.   Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish 

of  my  fortune  I 
Why  strew'st  thou  sugrar  on  that  bottl'd  spider, 


%u 


Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  aboit? 
Fool,  fool !   thou  whet'st  a  kufe  to  kill  tk,> 

self. 
The  day  will  oome  that  thou  ihsh  wxA  {« 
me  ri 

To  help  thee  curse  this  poisoiioas  bvneb-faitk^ 
toad. 
Hast,  False-boding  womaa,  end  tbj  fans 
curse. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  oar  patioMr. 
Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  yoni  yotbni 

mov'd  mine. 

Biv.  Were  you  weU  serr'd,  yoa  viW^ 

taught  your  duty.  > 

Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  Jbaii  k 

me  duty. 

Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  foaK7«i- 

jeots. 
O,  serve  me  well,  imd  teach  yoomhii  ^ 
duty! 
Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her ;  she  is  loaitK 
Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  znjuquea,  ?«  ' 
malapert;  ' 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  loiNr  tr 

rent. 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  oonld  jvdtt  ^ 
What 't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  miaosM*! 
They  that  stand  high  have  maaj  Vtm  h 

shake  them ; 
And  if  they  fall,  they  daah  tbeotehv  ^ 
pieces.  * 

Glou.  Good  counsel,  marry ;  learn  h. hoi^ 

marquess. 
Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  tn^i^i^ 
Glou.  Ay.  and  much  more  ;  Dot  I  «»  ^^ 
BO  high. 
Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind  uid  scons  the  «« 
Q.  Mar.  And  turns  the  aim  tu sbftdt;  M 
alas!  \ 

Witness  mj  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  ^^ 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  tkj  w 

wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Tour  aerjr  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest.       ^ 
O  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it ! 
As  it  is  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  tu !        J 
Buck.   Peace,  peace  I  for  shame,  U  ** ' 

chari^. 
Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  «b» 
me. 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  deadt       I 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  arebstxin' 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame ;  ^ 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  »onwi'»  ^ 
Buck.  Have  done,  have  dona. 
Q.  Mar.  O  princely  Bnckingham.  I  '^ ' 
thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amitv  with  thee. 
Now  fair  befall  thee  and  taj  noble  boa»-* 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  onr  blH 
Nor  tnou  within  the  compass  of  mr  csrs^. J 
Buck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  cuxvm  * 
pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  th»J 
Q.  Mar.  1  will  not  think  but  they  asc«^ 
sky. 
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And  there  awake  God'a 

[Aside  to  Buck,]  O  Bm 
yonder  dog ! 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bitea ;  imd  when  he 
bites,  MO 

Sis  yenom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

9«V6  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 

im,  death,  and  hell  haye  set  their  marks  on 
him, 

bd  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glou.  What  doth  she  say,  my  Lord  of  Buck- 
ingham? >*» 

Buck,  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious 
lord. 

Q,  Mar.  What,  dost  thou  soom  me  for  my 
gentle  counsel. 

Jid  soo^e  the  deyil  that  I  warn  tkee  from  ? 

.bat  remember  this  another  day, 

lien  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 

nd  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess  I      soi 

ire  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 

nd  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  I 

[Exit, 

Buch.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her 


fiip.  And  so  doth  mine.    I  muse  why  she 's 
at  liberty.  w 

'rlau,    I  cannot  blame  her.    By  God's  holy 
mother, 

i  hath  had  too  much  wrong ;  and  I  repent 

part  thereof  that  I  haye  done  to  her. 

}.  JSliz,  I  neyer  did  her  any,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

r^.    Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her 
wrong.  no 

u  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 

it  is  too  cold  in  thinking  oi  it  now. 

ly.  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 

a  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains. 

!  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof !  ns 

io.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclu- 
sion, 

>ray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 

W.    So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd. 

[Speaks  to  himseJf, 

bad  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 

Enter  Catksby. 

its.    Madam,  his   Majesty  doth  call  for 
you;  wo 

ff»r  your  Grace ;  and  yours,  my  noble  lord. 

EUz.    C^tesby,  I  come.    Lords,  will  you 
g<*  with  me  ? 

J.    We  wait  upon  your  Grace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Gloucester. 

u.    I   do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to 
brawl.  ^ 

ecret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach  sw 

Lioto  the  Bfrievons  charge  of  others. 

lee,  who  I,  indeed,  have  cast  in  darkness, 

Kwroep  to  many  simple  gulls, 

\y^  to  Derb^,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 

t^ll  them  't  IS  the  Queen  and  her  allies  aso 

3«tir    the    King   against   the    Duke  my 

brother. 

rbey  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 

rtfveng^'d  on  Rivers,  Dorset,  Grey. 


But  then  I  sigh :  and,  with  a  piece  of  scrii>ture. 
Tell  them  that  Uod  bids  us  do  »)od  for  evil ;  m« 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends  stolen  forth  of  holv  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderbbs. 

But,  soft !  here  come  my  executioners. 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolved  mates !  m« 
Are  you  nowgoing  to  dispatch  this  thing  ? 
i.  murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;    and  come  to 
have  the  warrant. 
That  we  mav  be  admitted  where  he  is. 
Grlou,  Well  thought  upon;  I  have  it  here 
about  me.  [Gives  the  ujarrant.] 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby  Place.  >m 
But.  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution, 
Witiial  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead ; 
For  Clarence  is  well-spoken,  and  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 
i.  Murd,    Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not 
stand  to  prate.  «w 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  assured 
We  ffo  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues. 
GTou,  Tour  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools' 
eyes  fall  tears. 
I  like  you,  lads ;  about  your  business  straight. 
Go,  go,  dispatch. 
1,  Murd,  We  will,  my  noble  lord.    u« 

[Exeunt,] 

Scene  IV.   [London,   The  Tower,] 

Enter  Clarence  and  Keeper. 

Keep.  Why  looks  your  Grace  so  heavily  to- 
day? 
Clar,  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  ni^t. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night,  > 

Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  dajrs, 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 
Keep.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?  I 

pray  you,  tell  me. 
dor.  Methoughts  that  I  had  broken  from 
the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ;       lo 
And,  in  my  compimy,  my  brother  Gloucester, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches.  There  we  look'd  toward 

Ensrland, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavv  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  u 

That  had  befallen  us.   As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloucester  stumbled,  and,  in 

falling. 
Struck  me,  Uiat  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main.  to 

O  Lord !    methought,  what   pain   it  was   to 

drown! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  I 
Methoughts  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  grnaw'd  upon ;       z* 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
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All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lav  in  dead  men^s  skulls;  and,  in  the 

holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  ^ms,    n 
That  wooM  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered 

Keep.  Had  yon  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
death 
Toeaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ?  35 

Clar.  Methought  I  had.  And  often  did  I 
striTO 
To  3rield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopped  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  emi>ty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my^  panting  bulk,       *o 
Who  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 
Keep.  Awak'd  you  not  in  this  sore  agony  ? 
Clar.  No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after 
life. 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul. 
IpaasM,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood,     *» 
"With  that  sour  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  firot  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  War- 
wick; 
Who  spake  aloud,  **  What  scourge  for  perjurr  m 
Can  this   dark   monarchy  affovd   false  Clar- 

enoe?'\ 
And  so  he  vanishM.  Then  came  wand'rmg  by 
A  ^adow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbl'd  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
**  Clarence  is  oome;    false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,  m 

That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury. 
Seize  on  him.  Furies,  take  him  unto  torment ! " 
With  that,  methought,  a  lejjion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  nowled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise    « 
I  trembling  waJcM,  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell. 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 
Keep.  No  marvd,  lord,  though  it  affrighted 
you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it.        « 
Clar.    Ah  I    Keeper,  Keeper,  I  have  done 
these  things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul 
For  Edward  ^s  sake ;  and  see  how  he  reqtutes 

me! 
O  Gk>d !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  avengM  on  mv  misdeeds,      n 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone ! 
O,  spare  rav  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  chil- 
dren ! 
Keeper,  I  prithee,  sit  by  me  a  while. 
My  Houl  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 
Keep.  I  will,  my  lord.  Godgive  your  Grace 
good  rest  I  [Clarence  sleeps.]  n 

Enter  Brakenbubt,  the  Lieutenant. 

Brak.  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing 
hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide 
night. 


Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  thur  gknn 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inwaid  tuil ; 
And,  for  uuf elt  imaginations,  « 

Thev  often  feel  a  world  of  restle«eam, 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  lov  bum, 
Tliere  *s  notlung  differs  but  th«  ootwsti  W 

Enter  the  two  MiJRD£fiSXS. 

l.Murd.   Hoi  who's  here? 

Brak.  What  wonklst  thou,  f «Qov,  nd  ^ 
eam'st  thou  hither  ?  * 

2.  Mwrd.  I  would  speak  with  dsreae^.  u- 1 
came  hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What,sobnef? 

J.Murd.  'Tisbetter,  sir,  thantab»tMiBA 
Let  him  see  our  commission,  and  tilk » 
more.  [Brakenbvfmd*' 

Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  ^cJmt 
The  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  mrbn^ 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  nersb^. 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  from  th«  i 


[£Tit[witkh^ 

1.  Murd.  You  may,  sir,  't  is  a  poot  d  r* 
dom.   Fare  yon  well.  ^ 

2.  Murd.    What,  shall  we  stab  Um  » ■ 
sleens  ? 

i.  Murd.  No ;  he  'U  say  't wasdoatevM^ 
when  he  wakes. 

2.  Murd.    Why,  he  shall  never  vtb 
the  great Jud|[ement-day, 


Why,  then  he»U  say  «♦  f^' 

-    ^'  1 

2.  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  warf**jwff 


him  sleeping. 

urving 
ment  '*  hath  bred  a  Idnd  of  remorse  a  a« 


1.  Murd.  What,  art  thou  afraid? 
?.  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him.  having  &  w*j 

but  to  be  damnM  for  killing  hm,  (nn  • 
which  no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

7.  Murd.  I  thought  thou  hadst  \m  ^ 
lute. 

2.  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  lirs. 

1.  Murd.  I  'U  back  to  the  Dnke  of  Gb**- 
and  tell  him  so. 

2.  Murd.  Nay,  I  prithee,  stay  a  littk  I  ^ 
this  passionate  numour  of  mine  will  eb«Br 
was   wont   to   hold   me   but   whik  <*  * 
twentr. 

l.Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thjislfa* 
2.  Murd,  Some  certain  dregs  «  tcs^"* 

are  yet  within  me. 
2.  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  w^' 

deed  *8  done. 
J.Murd.  'Zounds,  he  dies  I  Ihadfivr" 

rewutl. 
/.  Mttrd.  Where 's  thy  oonsoienet  «0«  * 
2.  Murd.    O,  in  the  Duke  of  (Bow^ 

purse. 

1.  Murd.  When  he  opens  bin  pone  to  p*^ 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  Hies  ont. 

2.  Murd.  'T  IS  no  matter ;  let  U  pu  1H 
few  or  none  will  entertain  iu  ' 

1.  Murd.  What  if  it  oome  to  thee  tp* 

2.  Murd.   I'll  not  meddle  with  it.   « 
dangerous  thing ;]  it  makes  a  mun  k    *^ 
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QUI  cannot  steal,  but  it  aconseth  him;  a  man 
Dot  swear,  but  it  checks  him ;  a  man  cannot 
rith  his  neighbour's  wife,  bnt  it  detects  [mo 
.  'Tis  a  Uushing  shamefaced  spirit  that 
iniesinaman's  bceom.  It  fills  a  man  f  nil  of 
ades.  It  made  me  once  restore  a  pnrse  of 
!  that  by  chance  I  fonnd.  It  beggars  any 
I  that  keeps  it.  It  is  turned  out  of  towns  [145 
cities  for  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  every 
that  means  to  live  well  endeavours  to  trust 
inaelf  and  live  without  it.  ['Zounds,]  't  is 
now  at  my  elbow,  persuading  me  not  to 
the  Duke.  iM 

I  Murd,  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and 
TO  him  not ;  he  would  insinuate  with  thee 

0  make  thee  sigh. 

\Murd.  I  am  strongr-fram'd,  he  cannot 
dl  with  me.  ub 

Murd.  8poke  like  a  tall  man  that  respects 
epntation.  Gome,  shall  we  fall  to  work  ? 
Mwrd.  Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the 
oi  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into 
almsey-butt  in  the  next  room.  i«i 

Mvrd,  O  excellent  device  I  and  make  a 

him. 

iftird.  Soft!  He  wakes. 
Mwrd.  Strike! 

Murd,  No,  we  'U  reason  with  him.  lu 
'.  Where  art  thou.  Keeper  ?  GKve  me  a 
cup  of  wine. 

Uurd,  Ton  shall  have  wine  enough,  my 
lord,  anon. 

.  In  Qod^s  name,  what  art  thou  ? 
tfurc/.   A  man,  as  you  are.  ito 

.   Bnt  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 
/MTf/.   Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyaL 
.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks 
ire  humble, 

furd.  My  voice  is  now  the  King's,  my 
M)ka  mine  own. 

How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 
peak!  175 

res  do  menace  me.  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Dt  Ton  hither  ?  Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 
rd.  To,  to,  to  — 

To  murder  me  ? 

Ay,  ay. 

You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me 

kref  ore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
1,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  yon  ? 
rd,    Offendea  us  you  have  not,  but  the 

1  shall  be  reooncil'd  to  him  agam. 

'd.    Never,  my  lord ;  therefore  prepare 

die,  iM 

Are  yon  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of 

in 

he  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  ? 

i  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 

wfiil   qnest  have  given  their  verdict 

1S9 

f  ro'wning  judge  ?  or  who  pronouncM 
•r  s«nte?noe  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
he  convict  by  course  of  law, 
f^^n  nae  with  aeath  is  most  unlawful. 
yon,  sm  yon  hope  [to  have  redemption 


By  Chrtst's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous 
sins,]  iw 

That  yon  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me. 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable, 
i.  Mwrd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  com- 
mand. 
2.  Murd,    And  he  that  hath  commanded  is 

our  King. 
Clar,  Erroneous  vassals !  the  great  King  of 
kings  MO 

Hath  in  tHe  table  of  his  law  conmianded 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Will  vou,  then. 
Spurn  at  His  edict  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;   for  He  holds  vengeance  in  His 
hand,  so* 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  His  law. 
2.  Mura.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  He 
hurl  on  thee 
For  false  forswearing  and  for  murder  too. 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
i.  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of 
God,  ,  «• 

Didst  break  that  vow ;  and  with  thy  treacher- 
ous blade 
UnrippM'st  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 
2.  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish 

and  defend. 
7.  Murd.    How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dread- 
ful law  to  us, 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 
Clar.    Alas  I  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill 
deed?  m« 

For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake. 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this, 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I.  »o 

If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O,  know  you  yet,  Ete  doth  it  publicly. 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  His  powerful  arm ; 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  Him.       »« 
1.  Murd.  Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody 
minister. 
When  gallant-springing  brave  Plantarenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 
Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my 
rage. 

1.  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and 

thy  faults  »<> 

Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.   If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ! 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well.  ^ 
If  yon  are  hir'd  tor  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloucester, 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life         «« 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2.  Murd.    You  are  deceiv'd.    Your  brother 

Gloucester  hates  you. 
Clar.  O,  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me 
dear. 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 
7.  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will.         9*0 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 
[And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each 
other,] 
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He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship. 
Bid  Gloucester  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

i.  Murd.  Ay,  millstones ;  as  he  lesson'd  us  to 
weep.  ^  3« 

Clar.  O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1.  Murd,  Right ;  as  snow  in  harvest. 
Gome,  you  deceive  yourself ; 
'T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here,      uo 

Clar,  It  cannot  he ;  for  he  bewept  my  for- 
tune 
And  hugg*d  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore  with 

SODS 

That  he  wotdd  labour  my  delivery. 

1.  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers 

you 
From   this   earth  ^s   thraldom  to  the  joys  of 
heaven.  «« 

2.  Murd.    Make   peace    with  God,  for  you 

must  die,  my  lord. 
Clar.   Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your 
souls, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  are  you  ^et  to  your  own  souls  so  blind, 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murdering 
me?  MO 

O,  sirs,  consider,  thev  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 
2.  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

1.  Murd.    Relent  I    No !    't  is  cowardly  and 

womanish. 
Clar.    Not    to    relent    is    beastly,    savage, 

devilish.  ms 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  lam  now. 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to 

you, 
Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? 
My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks.         «7o 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

2.  Mura.   Look  behind  you,  my  lord.  »« 
i.  Murd.   Take  that,  and  that.   If  all  this 

will  not  do,  [Stabs  him. 

I  '11  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

[Exit  [with  the  body]. 

2.  Murd.    A  bloody  deed,  and    desperately 

dispatch 'd ! 

How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 

Of  this  most  grievous  murder !  jw 

Re-enter  First  Murdebeb. 

1.  Murd.  How  now !  what  mean 'st  thou,  that 

thou  help'st  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  Duke  shall  know  how  slack 
vou  have  been  I 

2.  Murd.  I  would  he  knew  that  I  had  sav'd 

his  brother  1 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  Duke  is  slain.  «m 

[Exit. 
1.  Murd.  So  do  not  I.  Go,  coward  as  thou 
art. 
Well,  1 11  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole 
Till  that  the  Duke  give  order  for  his  burial ; 


And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  avty 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  most  not  8ta;r 


,  so :  now  have  I  doM  tgtf' 


l£r 


ACT  II 
Scene  I.  [London.   The  paiatt.\ 

Flourish.  Enter  Ktsg  Edwabd  wi^  Qop 
Elizabeth,  Dobset,  Rivebs,  Hx«nstt 
Buckingham,  Woodviixe  [Gvn,  aJi 
others]. 

K.  Edw.  Whv,  t 
day's  work. 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league. 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassaagv 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  heae«:     < 
And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  W« 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peaMi««iA 
Hastings  and  Rivers,  take  each  on^ut'thd. 
Dissemole  not  your  hatred,  svrear  you  bu 
Biv.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  potfd  ^* 
grmdging  hate ; 
And  with  my  Band  I  seal  my  true  hMft'ik'* 
Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  tit  tt 
K.  Edw.  Take  heed   you  dally  iwt  btz« 
your  king. 
Lest  He  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  Imp 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  »v»^ 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end.  ' 

Hast.  So  profq>er  I,  as  I  swear  perf««»  ^' 
Biv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  ^  o* 

heart! 
K.  Edw.  Madam,  your  self  is  not  haH 
from  this. 
Nor  vou,  son  Dorset,  Buckiugfaam.  dm  n4 
You  have  been  factious  one  awainst  tkt«AWj 
Wife,  love  Lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiaH 
hand;  * 

And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeiniedly. 
Q.  Eliz.  There,  Hastings ;  I  will  i*Tr»*1 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  miiW' 
K.  Edw.   Dorset,  embrace  him ;  Um^ 
love  lord  marquess.  1 

Dor.  Thisinterchan^of  loTe^Ihftvprcrtj 
U^n  my  part  shall  be  mviolable.  j 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.  (j]^  **^^J 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckiiqcii*k  f4 
thou  this  league  I 

With  thv  embraoements  to  my  wife  s  iBp^  * 
And  make  me  happy  in  tout  unity. 
Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  dotktsn^ 
hate  J 

Upon  vour  Grace  [to  the  Queen],  but  %vi  i 

duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  paaast i'  , 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  ma*  ^' 
When  I  have  most  need  to  emfik>y  a  trwni 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  frietui. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  foil  of  r^-* 
Be  he  unto  me  I  This  do  1  beg  of  Hesf*    I 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  otytmr^      ' 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  prinnlr  ^** 
inghara, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  h^oi.         ^ 
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ere  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloucester 

here, 
make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 
iuck,  AnAj  in  good  time,  «s 

re  comes  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff  and  the  Dnke. 

^sto"  Gloucester  and  Ratcuff. 

/otf.  Good  morrow  to  my  sovereign  king 

and  queen ;  m 

I,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  I 
.  Edw,  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent 

the  day. 
leester,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
e  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate,  eo 

reen  these  swelUng  wrong-incensed  peers. 
ou,  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign 

lord, 
ng  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
alse  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
!  me  a  foe ;  w 

mwittingly,  or  in  mv  ra^e. 
t  aught  conunitted  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
concile  me  to  his  friendly  peace, 
leath  to  me  to  be  at  enmity  :  to 

i  it,  and  desire  all  good  men^s  love, 
madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
h  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  ser- 
vice; 

a,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
r  any  grmdge  were  lodgM  between  us ;  « 
1  and  you,  Lord  Rivers  and  of  Dorset ; 
ill  without  desert  have  f rownM  on  me ; 
a.  Lord  Woodville,  and,  Lord  Scales,  of 
yon; 

,  eairls,  lords,  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  of  all. 
it  know  that  Englishman  alive 
vhom  ra^  soul  is  any^  jot  at  odds  to 

ban  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-night. 
k  my  God  for  my  humility. 
7iz,   A  holy  day  shall  thb  be  kept  here- 
ifter. 

d  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  com- 
lonnded. 

ereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  High- 
ess  n 
i  oar  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Why,  madam,  have  I  olTred  love  for 
!iii*, 

J  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
tows  Dot  that  the  gentle  Duke  is  dead  ? 
[They  all  start. 
hina  inituy  to  scorn  his  corse.  m 

fw.    Who  knows  not  he  is  dead !  Who 
sows  he  ia? 
»>.    All-seeing  Heaven,  what  a  world  is 

10  I 

Look  I  ao  pale.  Lord  Dorset,  as  the 
%y,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the 


-t^d  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks,    w 

er .    Is  ClArenoe  dead  ?  The  order  was 

-prs'd. 

But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order 

a  wingrcMl  Mercury  did  bear ; 


Some  tardy  cripple  bare  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.  » 

God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  but  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse   than  wretched  Clarence 

did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion  I 

Enter  De&bt. 

Der,  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service 

done  I  [Kneels.]    « 

K,  Edw,  I  prithee,  peace ;  my  soul  is  full  of 

sorrow. 
Der.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  Highness 

hear  me. 
K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once  what  is  it  thou 

re^meets. 
Der,  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's 

life, 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman  loo 

Lately  attendant  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
K.  Edw,    Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my 

brother's  death. 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother   kill'd    no  man;   his  fault  was 

thought, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death,      los 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?   Who.  in  my^  wrath, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bid  me  oe  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood?    Who  spoke  of 

love? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  miehty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ?  uo 
Who  told  me.  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me. 
And  said,   *'Dear    brother,    live,    and   be   a 

king"? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me    us 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  ana  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night  ? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  plnckM,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  m^  mind.       uo 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defaced 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  par- 
don j 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you.  u» 

[Derbp  rises,] 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak. 
Nor  1}  ungrracious.  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul.  The  proudest  of  vou  all 
Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  lile  ; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  beg  for  his  life,  wo 
O  God,  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours  for  this ! 
Come,  Hastmgs,  help  me  to  my  closet.    Ah, 

poor  Clarence ! 

[Exeunt  some  with  King  and  Queen. 
Glou.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness !  Mark'd 

you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  Queen     i» 
Looked  pale  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence' 

death? 
O,  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  King  I 
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God  will  revenge  it.  Come,  lords,  will  yon  go 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company. 
Buck,  We  wait  upon  your  Grace.  iw 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.   [ThepcUace.] 

Enter  the  old  Duchess  of  York,  with  the  two 
CHUiDBEN  of  Clarence. 

Boy.  Good  grandam,  tell  as,  is  our  father  dead? 
Duch.  No,  boy. 

Girl.  Why  do  yon  weep  so  oft,  and  beat  your 
breast, 
And  cry^'  O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son  I  " 
Boy,  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake 
your  head,  s 

And  call  us  orphans,  wretches,  castaways. 
If  that  our  noble  father  were  aliye  ? 
Duch,  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me- 
both. 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  King. 
As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  f  ather^s  death ; 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wau  one  that 's  lost,      n 
BoV'  Then  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he  is 
dead. 
The  King  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  it. 
God  will  reyenge  it,  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect.  la 

Girl.  And  so  will  I. 

Duch,  Peace,  children,  peace  I  the  King  doth 
loye  you  well. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 
Tou  cannot  guess  who  causM  your  father  ^s 
death. 
Boy.  Ghrandam,  we  can ;  for  my  good  uncle 
Gloucester  *« 

Told  me  the  King,  provoked  to  it  by  the  Queen, 
DeyisM  impeachments  to  imprison  him. 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kissM  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  relv  on  him  as  on  my  father,  st 

And  he  would  loye  me  dearly  as  a  child. 
Duch.  Ah,   that  deceit   should   steal   such 
gentle  shape, 
And  with  a  yirtuous  yizor  hide  deep  vice  I 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  sname  j 
Tet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  mis  deceit,     m 
Boy.  Think  you  my  uncle  did  dissemble, 

randam? 
Ay,  boy. 
Boy.  I  cannot  think  it.  Hark  !  what  noise  is 
this? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  hair  about 
her  ears ;  Rivers  and  Dorset  c^fter  her. 

Q.  Eliz.   Ah,  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail 
and  weep. 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself  ?     « 
I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impa- 
tience ? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  yiolence. 
Edward,  my  lord,  thv  son,  our  ki^,  is  dead.  «<> 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leayes  that  want  their  sap  ? 
If  you  will  liye,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief. 


That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  o«ck  tk 

King^s: 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him         < 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne'erKshanging  ndii: 
Duch.  Ah,  so  much  interest  hare  1  b  th 
sorrow 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  hnsband  I 
I  haye  bewept  a  worthy  husband**  deestli. 
And  liy'd  with  looking  on  his  images : 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  prino^  Km^' 
Are  crackM  in  pieces  by  maligiiant  dwtk 
And  I  for  comfort  haye  but  one  f ak»  {hw 
That  grieyes  me  when  I  see  my  shame  i>  lia 
Thou  art  a  widow  :  yet  thou  art  a  mother.    ^ 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  cbildmi  Iffr 
But  death  hath  snatchM  my  husbAwl  ra 

mine  arms, 
And    pluck'd   two  omtches  from  nj  f***^ 

hands. 
Clarence  ana  Edward.  O,  what  oaiisr  kir*  I 
Thine  beine  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan.        ^ 
To  overgo  uiy  woes  and  drown  thy  rrir«! 
Boy.  Ah !  aunt,  you  wept  not  for  t«rf4ff*^ 
death; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kiodnd  tafi» ' 
Girl.    Our  fatnerless  distress  was  ^di  ^ 
inoan'd ;  ^  ] 

Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  nnwtpr!      ^ 

Q.  Eliz.  Giye  me  no  help  in  lamesaM 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  oompfaaO' 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  Bn»«?^ 
That  I,  being  goyem*d  by  the  wat^  ***J 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drrvv  o^ 

world ! 
Ah  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  fjtnfi 
Chil,  Ah  for  our  father,  for  our  to  ^ 

Clarence  I 
Duch.  Alas  for  both,  both  mine,  EthnniM 

Clarence  I 
Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I  but  Edwai^*  « 

he  *s  gone. 
Chil.  What  stay  had  we  but  dawsf^'  ^ 

he  *s  gone. 
Duch,   What  stays  had  I  bnt  they  ftfiii^ 
are  gone. 
K  Eliz.  Was  neyer  widow  had  so  d««»i* 
,hil.  Were  neyer  orphans  had  aodssr**^ 
Duch.  Was  neyer  mother  had  so  dssr  i  ^ 
Alas,  I  am  the  mother  of  these  jgrnf*  '■ 
Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  is  g«oe««i 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she;     , 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  [and  m  ^  > 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,]  so  do  not  thev. 
Alas,  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  distrw  '- 
Pour  all  jour  tears !  I  am  your  ntarromh  ^ 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentatioa. 
Dor,  Comfort,  dear  mother.  God  ■  o* 
displeasM 
That  you  take  with  unthankfnlness  H»  A«^ 
In  common  worldly  things,  *  t  is  oaB  'd 


Chi 


With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  drb*   ^ 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kxndh  i  ^ 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opnoaite  with  b«r»» 
For  it  reouires  the  royal  ciebt  it  Irtit  ywt 
Kiv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  lik*  •  rv4 
mother. 
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Uie  jonng  prmoe  yonr  son.  Send  straight  for 

mm; 
t  him  be  crowned  ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives. 
Dwn   desperate   sorrow   in   dead  Edward^s 

d  pknt  jonr  joys  in  liyinsr  Edward^s  throne. 

ter  Gloucester,   BucKmaHAM,   Debby, 
HASTiNOSf  and  Ratcljff. 

^lou.  Sister,  hare  comfort.  All  of  us  haye 
cause  i<tt 

wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
;  none  can  help  our  harms  by  wailing  them, 
lam,  my  mother.  I  do  crv  you  mercy ; 
d  not  see  your  Qraoe.  Humbly  on  my  knee 
sve  your  blessing.  xm 

iteh.  Ood  bless  tnee ;  and  put  meekness  in 

thy  breast, 
*,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty ! 
lou.  [Aside.]  Amen;  and  make  me  die  a 

good  old  man  I 
t  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother^s  blessing,   uo 
irrel  that  her  Grace  did  leaye  it  out. 
tfc/b.  You  cloudy  princes  and  heart-sorrow- 
ing peers. 
t  bear  tins  neayy  mutual  load  of  moan, 
cheer  each  other  in  each  other^s  We.  ^ 
igh  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
ire  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son.  ue 

broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hates, 
lately  spUnter^d,  knit,  and  joined  together, 
gently  be  preservM,  cherish'dj  and  kept, 
semeth  good,  that,  with  some  httle  train, 
iwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be 
fet  m 

ir  to  London,  to  be  crown*d  our  king. 
,*.   Why  with  some  little  train,  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham  ? 

-Jc,  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
lew-heal^d  wound  of  malioe  ^ould  break 
oat ;  m 

h  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
»w  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  un- 
govam'd. 

e  «very  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein 
aay  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 
U  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent,  iso 
opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 
I.   I  hope  the  King  made  peace  with  all 
of  ns ; 
be  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

And  so  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all. 
Ince  it  ia  bat  green,  it  should  be  put     i» 
Apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 
haphr  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd ; 
ore  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
r  is  meet  ao  few  should  fetch  the  Prince. 
.    And  so  say  I.  140 

.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
bey  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to 
^udlow. 

t.  and  yon,  my  sister,  will  ^ou  go 
>  your  censures  in  this  busmess  ? 
r/?«.    I  ^j^  ^  ^^y  hearts.]  i« 

ISxeutU  all  but  Buckingham  and 
Gloucester. 


Buck,  My  lord,  whoever  joumejrs  to  the 
Prince, 
For  God^s  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home ; 
For^  by  the  way,  I  'U  sort  occasion. 
As  mdex  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  Queen's  proud  kindred  from  the 
Prince.  i» 

Glou,  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet,  my  dear  cousin, 
L  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Toward  Ludlow  then,  for  we  'U  not  stay  be- 
hind. [Exeunt, 

Scene  III.  [London,  A  street.] 

Enter  one  Citizen  at  one  door^  and  another  at 
the  other. 

1,  Cit,  Good   morrow,  neighbour;    whither 

away  so  fast  ? 

2,  Cit,  Ipromise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself. 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

i.  Cit,  Tes.  that  the  King  is  dead. 

2,  Cit,  111  news,  by  ^r  lady ;  seldom  comes 

the  better.  ^ 
I  fear,  I  fear  't  will  prove  a  giddy  world.  b 

Eftter  another  Citizen. 

3.  Cit.  Neighbours^  God  speed  ! 

i.  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  air. 

3.  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King 
Edward's  death? 

2.  Cit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help  the 

while  I 

3.  Cit.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous 

world, 
i.  Cit.  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace  his  son 

shall  reign.  10 

3.  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land  that 's  govem'd  by 

a  child  I 

2.  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government, 
That  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him. 

And  in  his  full  and  ripened  years  himself. 
No  doubt,  shall  then  and  tiU  then  govern  well. 
1.  Cit.  So  stood  the  state  when  Henry  the 
Sixth  16 

Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3.  Cit.  Stood  the  state  so?    No,  no,  good 

friends,  God  wot : 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  i^litic  grave  counsel ;  then  the  King      «o 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  Grace. 

1.  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father 

and  mother. 

2.  Cit.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his 

father. 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all ; 
For  emulation,  who  shall  now  be  nearest,        u 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  Godprevent  not. 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
And  the  Queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and 

proud  I 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before.  m 

1.  Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst;  all 

will  be  well. 

3.  Cit.  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put 

on  their  cloaks ; 
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When  gresLt  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  son  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for 

ni^ht? 
Untimely  storms  makes  men  expect  a  dearth.  » 
All  may  he  well ;  but,  if  €kxl  sort  it  so, 
'T  is  more  than  we  deserre,  or  I  expect. 

2,  Cit,  Tmly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  fnll  of 

fear. 
Yon  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread.    ^    40 

3.  Cit,  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it 

80.^ 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Knsning  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.  Whither  away  ?         « 
2,  Cit.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  jus- 
tices. 
J.  Cit.  And  so  was  I.  I  ^U  bear  you  company. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  [Lond9n.  The  palace.] 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Duchess  of  York. 

Arch,    Last   night,   I   heard,    they   lay   at 
Northampton ; 
At  Stony-Stratford  they  do  rest  to-night. 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  nere. 
Duch,  I  long  with  all  ray  heart  to  see  the 
Prince. 
I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him.  b 
Q.  Eliz,  But  I  hear,  no ;  they  say  my  son  of 
York 
Has  almost  overtaken  him  in  his  growth. 

York.   Ay,  mother ;  but  I  would  not  have  it 

so. 
Duch,  Why,  my  good  cousin,  it  is  good  to 

grow. 
TorK.  Orandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at 
supper,  10 

My  uncle  Kivers  talkM  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother.  *'  Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle 

Gloucester, 
'*  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow 

apace ; " 
And  since,  methinks  I  would  not  grow  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers   are   slow  and    weeds 
make  haste.  ^  u 

Duch.  Good  faith,  good  faith,  the  saying  did 
not  hold 
In  him  that  did  obiect  the  same  to  thee. 
He  was  the  wretched^st  thing  when  he  was 

young. 
So  lon^  a-^wing  and  so  leisurelv, 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  grra- 
cious.  so 

[Arch.]  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  ray  gracious 

raadara. 
Duch.  I  hope  he  is;  but  yet  let  raothers 

doubt. 
York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  re- 
raerab'red, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  Grace  a  flout. 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touched 
mine.  u 


Mei 


Duch.  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  priiW«  \a 

me  hear  it. 
York,  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grw  » 

fast 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  omst  at  two  hoiini^; 
*T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  g^  a  tood. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  be«n  a  bitznf  ws^.  * 
Duch.  I  prithee,  pretty  York,  who  taU  •*« 

thisf 
York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 
Duch.  His  nurse  I  why,  she  was  Ami  *j* 

thou  wast  bom. 
York.  H  H  were  not  she,  I  cannot  td  «i 

told  me. 
Q.  Eliz,  A  parlous  boy !  Go  to,  70s  an  te 

shrewd.  ■ 

Duch,  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  vak  *h 

child. 
Q.  Eliz,  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messbnoeb. 

Arch,  Here  comes  a  mesa^iger.  Whaiam* 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  gnevfi  s»  » 
report. 

Eltz,  How  doth  the  Prince  f 
less.  Well,  madam,  and  is  WA 

Duch,  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Gx»yit«  «« 
to  Pomfret. 
With  tliem  Sir  Thomas  Vanghan,  ^_ 

Duch.  Who  hath  committ^  them? 

Mess.  ThemigtdT^it' 

Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

Arch,  For  what  cffoc* "  * 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  ^cWi 
Whv  or  for  what  the  nobles  were  cumiutft*^ 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  krd. 

Q.  Eliz,  Ay  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  mj  k«»^ 
The  tij^er  now  hath  seizM  the  gentls  hi^;   ^ 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweleca  throo*. 
Welcome,  destruction,  blood,  and  wMmms*- 
I  see,  as  in  a  map.  the  end  of  all. 

Duch,  Accursed  and  uniinietwraiKSiat^ 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  ejres  bS^'    * 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  gvt  the  erows^ 
And  often  up  and  down  my  boob  were  tami 
For  me  to  joy  and  weep  their  ^aiin  aad  kat 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broals 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  tK«  cow 
Make  war  upon  themselves,  brother  to  ^ 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self.  O,  prf  1 

ous 

And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  sfW 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  earth  no  man  !      I 

Q.  Eliz,   Come,  come,  my  boy ;  w«  «'  ^ 
sanctuary. 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duch.  Stay,  I  wiU  gt>  with  ji« 

O.  Eliz.  You  have  no  canae. 

Arch.   [To  the  Queen.]  My  graetot*  Mr  m 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  axnlimiri'w^ 
For  my  part,  I  '11  resign  unto  your  Gr^et 
The  seal  I  keep ;  and  so  betide  to  me 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours ! 
Go,  1 11  conduct  you  to  the  aanctuarr. 
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ACT  III 
Scene  L  [London.  A  street.] 

It  trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  young' Pbincb, 
'he  Dukes  op  Gloucester  cuid  Buckino- 
SAM,  Cabdinal  [Boubchieb,  Catesby,] 
jnd  others. 

Buck,   Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to 

yonr  chamber. 
ylou.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thonghts* 

sovereign. 
e  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 
^rinct.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the 

way 
re  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy,  b 
aot  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 
Uou.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of 

your  years 
h  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit, 
more  can  yon  distinguish  of  a  man 
to  of  his  outward  show;   which,  Qod  he 

knows,  10 

om  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
»e  uncles  which  vou  want  were  dangerous ; 
r  Grace  attended  to  their  sugVed  words, 
look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts, 
keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false 

friends  I  ^  i» 

ince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends  I  but 

they  were  none. 
9u.  Sly  lord,  the  Mayor  of  London  comes 

to  greet  you. 

^nter  the  Lobd  Matob  [and  his  train]. 

y.  Qod  bless  your  Grace  with  health  and 

happv  days  1 
'nee.   I  thank  you,  good  my  lord;   and 

thank  you  all.     [Mayor  and  train  retire.] 
ight  my  mother  and  my  brother  York    so 
d  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way. 
rhat  a  slu^  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
1  us  whetner  they  wm  come  or  no  I 

Enter  Lobd  Hastinos. 

Ic.   Andy  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 

tweatintr  lord. 

IC*.    Welcome,  my  lord.    What,  will  our 

mother  oome  r    ^  m 

t.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 

|ueen   your  mother,  and  your   brother 

xork, 

a  ken  sanctuary.  The  tender  prince 

fain  have  oome  with  me  to  meet  yonr 
5rac©, 

hia  mother  was  perforce  withheld.  ^  m 
.  Fie,  -what  an  indirect  and  peevish 
onrse 

[>f  hers  I  Lord  Cardinal,  will  your  Grace 
le  the  Queen  to  send  the  Duke  of  York 
L3  princely  brother  presently  ? 
leny,  Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him,  u 
>ni  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  per- 
irce. 

My  Lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak 
•atory 
n  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 


Anon  expect  him  here  ;  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  [in  heaven]  forbid      «o 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  I  Not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 
Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obetinate,  my 

lord. 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional.  *» 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  oreak  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deservM  the 

place. 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place. 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it  nor  deservM 

And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it. 
Then,  taking  hini  from  thence  that  is  not  there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men,  as 

But  sanctuarv  children  ne^er  till  now. 
Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind 
for  once. 
Come  on.  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 
Hast,  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all   the  speedy 
haste  you  may.  oo 

[Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 
Sav,  uncle  Gloucester,  if  our  brother  oome, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 
Ghu.   Where  tmnk'st  best  unto  your  royal 
self. 
If  I  ma;^  counsel  yon,  some  day  or  two 
Your  Highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower ; 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought 

most  fit  66 

For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any 
place. 
Did  Julius  Cnsar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  l)egin  that 
place ;  to 

Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edifiM. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  reg^ 
ist'red,  w 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 
As  't  were  retail'd  to  all  posterity. 
Even  to  the  ^neral  all-ending  day. 

Glou.  [A8ide.\  So  wise  so  young,  they  say, 
do  never  hve  long. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ?  m 

Glou.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives 
lonsr. 
[idstrfc]  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prince.   That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous 
man; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit,         •» 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live. 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. 
I  'U  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham,  — 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ?  w 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man. 
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I  ^11  win  our  ancient  riprht  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  soldier,  an  I  liyM  a  king. 
Glou,   [Aside.]  Short  summeni  lightly  haye 
a  forward  spring. 

Enter  young  Yobk,  Hastinos,  and  the  Cab- 

DIKAL. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 

Duke  of  York.  w 

Prince.    Richard  of  York  I  how  fares  our 

nohle  brother  ? 
York,  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  must  I  call 

you  now. 
Prince.  Ay,  brother,  to  our  grief,  as  it  is 

yours. 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that 

title. 
Which  bynis  death  hath  lost  much  majesty,  loo 
Glou,  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  Lord  of 

York? 
York,  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.  O,  my  lord. 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth : 
The  Prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
Glou.   He  hath,  my  lord. 
York.  ^d  therefore  is  he  idle  ?  »<» 

Glou,  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 
York.  Then  is  he  more  beholding  to  you 

than  I. 
Glou.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 
York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 
Glou,  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  With  aU  my 

heart.  m 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 
York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will 

give ; 
And  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to 

give. 
Glou.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I  ^U  give  my 

cousin.  lu 

York.  A  greater  gift !  O,  that  ^s  the  sword 

to  it. 
Glou.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 
York.  O,  tnen,  I  see,  you  will  part  but  with 

light  gifts ; 
In  weightier  things  you  *ll  sav  a  beggar  nay. 
Glou.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  Ghrace  to 

wear.     ^  ^  ^  «o 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 
Glou.    What,  would  you  have  my  weapon, 

little  lord  ? 
York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as 

you  call  me. 
Glou.  How? 

York.   Little.  ^        ^  i« 

Prince.  My  Lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross 

in  talk. 
Uncle,  your  G^ce  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 
York.   You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear 

with  me. 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me. 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,  >m 

He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your 

should  era. 
Buck,    [Aside  to  Hastings.]    With  what  a 

sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 


He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderfuL 

Glou.  My  lord,  will  H  pdease  you  pas  akor ' 
Mvself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower  and  welccoM  jyn, 
York,  What,  vnll  you  go  unto  theTovfr.B.- 

lord? 
Prince.  My  Lord  Protector  needs  v21  Iwi^ 

it  so. 
York,  I  shall   not   sleep   in   quiet  ti  c^ 

Tower. 
Glou.  Why,  what  should  you  fesr? 
York,    Miurry,    my    uncle   Clarenot^  atpr 
ghost. 
Mygrandam  told  me  he  was  murderM  tioi^  - 
Prince.  I  fear  no  undea  dead. 
Glou.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 
Prince.  An  if  tbey  live,  I  hope  I  m^  k* 
fear. 
But  come,  my  lord ;  and  with  a  heavy  bsr. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tovtr.      " 
[A  Sennet.  Exeunt  all  6*rf  Gi»^ 
ter^  BuckinfJkam^  and  Ctf<4 
Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  Ucd#pna« 
York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprohnoair* 
Glou.  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  O,  *t  ii  a  y 
boy: 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capayt 
He  is  all  the  mother *s,  from  the  top  to  m 
Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest.    Canw  baie 
Catesby. 
Thou  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  irixt  «• » 

tend 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart.         *< 
Thou  know'st   our   reasons  nrg  d  «?•  ^ 

way: 
What  think'st  thou?  Is  it  not  an  etsjr  ■!«(»; 
To  make  William  Lord  Hastings  of  oar  md, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  iale  ? 
Gate.  He  for  his  father^  sake  so  Wa* 
Prince,  ' 

That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aoght  agaxaat  h»j 
Buck.  What  think'stthoOf  then,  of  ScHkrl 
Will  not  he? 

Gate,   He  will  do  all  in  all  as 

Buck.  Well,  then,  no  more  but 
gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  on,  sound  thou  hoti  ^ 

ings, 
How  he  doth  st^nd  affected  to  our  jnrfom 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tow 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractablo  to  ua, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  uur  ffveaoo 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilHng, 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  um  talk 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclinatioii ; 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  coaoc3» 
Wherein  thjrself  shalt  highly  be  emjploy'i 
Glou.   Commend  me  to  Lord  WulixB-  t< 
him,  Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adTerwn<« 
To-morrow  are  let  blooa  at  Pomfret  Cwt!*. 
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id  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  ^ood  news, 
re  Mistress  iShore  one  gentle  kiss  Uie  more. 
Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go,  effect  this  business 

sonndly.  >m 

7a/e.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed 

lean, 
r^.  Shall  we  hear  from  yon,  Catesby,  ere 

we  sleep  ? 
■ate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 
Hou,  At  Crosby  House,  there  shall  you  find 

us  both.  [Exit  Caiesby.  im 

^nck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if 

we  ]>eroeiTe 
d  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
iw.  Choi>  off  his  head  ;  something  we  will 

detemune. 
1,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  movables 
ireof  the  King  my  brother  was  possessM. 
ick.  I '11  claim  tnat  promise  at  your  Grace's 
hand.  197 

Oil.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all 

kindness. 
B,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
nay  digest  oar  complots  in  some  form,   mo 

[Exeunt. 

7E3(E  II.    Btfore  Lord  Hastings^  house. 

Enter  a  Mesbekoeb. 

w.  My  lord!  my  lord ! 

a,  IWithin,]  Who  knocks? 

«.  One  from  the  Lord  Stanley. 

rt.   IWithin.]  What  is 't  o'clock? 

ts.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  • 

EiUer  Lord  Hastings. 

4.  Can't  my  lord  Stanley  sleep   these 

tedioxiA  nights  ? 

f .  So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  say. 

he  oonuuends  him  to  your  noble  self, 

t.  What  then? 

i.^  Then  certifies  your  lordship  that  this 

night  10 

uunt  the  boar  had  razed  off  his  helm. 

s,  he  aays  there  are  two  councils  kept ; 

lat  may  be  determined  at  the  one 

may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the 
yther. 

ore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's 
ileasore,  is 

will  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
th  all  0peed  post  with  him  toward  the 
lorth, 
a  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Qo,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
\  not  fear  the  separated  councils.         m 
lonr  and  myself  are  at  the  one, 
the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 
aotKine  can  proceed  that  toncheth  us 
f  I  shall  not  nave  intelligence. 
n    Hta    fears  are  shallow,  without  in- 
nnce  ;  « 

hi»  cLreams,  I  wonder  he  's  so  simple 
.  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
le  ^tn^tu:  before  the  boar  pursues, 

incense  the  boar  to  foUow  us 


And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ;  si 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 
Mess.  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  teU  him  what 
you  say.  [Exit, 

Enter  Catesby. 

C<ite.  Manv  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  I 

H(ut.  QtwA  morrow,  Catesby ;  you  are  early 

stirring.  m 

What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tott'ring 

state? 

Cote.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord, 

And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright 

Till  Richard  wear  the  earland  of  the  realm,   m 

Hast.  How !  wear  tne  garland  I   Dost  thou 

mean  the  crown  ? 
Cote.  Ay.  my  good  lord. 
Hast.    I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from 
mv  shoulders 
Before  I 'U  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ?  «• 
Cote.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof ; 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news. 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 
The  kindred  of  the  Queen,  must  die  at  Pom- 
fret.  M 
HcLst.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that 
news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries ; 
But,  that  I'll  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it.  to  the  death.         u 
Cote.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 

mind  I 
Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve- 
month hence. 
That  they  which  brought  me  in  my  master's 

hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy.  «s 

Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I  'U  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  't. 
Gate,  'T  is  a  vile  tning  to  die,  my  gracious 
lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd  and  look  not  for 
it.  « 

HaM.  O  monstrous,  monstrous  1  and  so  falls 
it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey;  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  that  think  themselves  as 

safe 
As  thou  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
ToprincMBly  Richard  and  to  Buckingham.        7o 
Caie.  The  Princes  both  make  high  account 
of  you, 
[Aside  ^  For  they  account  his  head  upon  the 
bridge. 
Hast.  I  know  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  de- 
serv'd  it. 

Enter  Lord  Stanley. 

—  Come  on,  come  on  [to  Stanley^ ;  where  is  your 

boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ?      n 
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St€m.  My  lord,  good  morrow ;  good  morrow, 

Catesby. 
Tou  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  seyend  coanoils,  I. 
Hast,  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as 

yours;  to 

And  never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  't  is  now. 
Think  tou,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 
Stan,  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode 

from  London,  sa 

Were  jocund,  and  supposed  their  states  were 

sure^ 
And  they  mdeed  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet.  TOU  see,  how  soon  the  day  overcast. 
This  suaden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt. 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward !  m 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?   The  day 

is  fluent. 
Hcut,  Come,  come,  have  with  you.  Wot  you 

what,  mT  lord  ? 
To-day  the  loros  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 
Stan.    They,  for  their  truth,  might  better 

wear  their  heads 
Than  some  that  haTC  accused  them  wear  their 

hats.  M 

But  come,  my  lord,  let  us  away. 

Enter  a  Pubsuivant. 

Hast,  Go  on  before ;  I  'U  talk  with  this  good 

fellow.         {Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catesbu, 

How  now,  sirrah  I  how  goes  the  world  wiw 

thee? 

Purs,  The  better  that  your  lordship  please 

to  ask. 
Hast,  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me 
now  i« 

Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last  where  now  we 

meet. 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen^s  allies ; 
But  now,  1  tell  thee — keep  it  to  thyself — 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death,       i« 
And  I  in  better  state  than  e^er  I  was. 
Purs,  God  hold  it,  to  your  honour's  good 

content  I 
Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow.  There^  drink  that 
for  me.  [JTirows  htm  his  purse. 

Purs.  1  thank  your  honour.  [Exit, 

Enter  a  Pbiest. 

Priest.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  honour.  "o 

Hast,   I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all 
my  heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content 
you. 
Priest,  I  *11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck,  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  Lord 

Chamberlain  ? 
Tour  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the 

priest ;  ^  »»» 

Your  honour  hath  no  shriTing  work  in  hand. 


Hast,  Good  faith,  and  when  I  msi  thsMr 


The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 
Buck,  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  caaaat  $v 
there.  t^ 

I  shall  return  before  your  lordahm  theiic*. 
Hast,  Nay,  like  enough,  for  1  stay  <inv 

there. 
Buck.  [Aside,]    And  8U]^»«r  too,  ahW 
thou  know^st  it  not. 


Come,  will  you  go 
Hast,  I '11  wait 


upon  your  lordshq^ 


Scene  IIL  Pon^fret  [CastU], 

Enter  Sm  Bichabd  IUtcuff,  vitA  kaOtfrSy 
carrying  RiVEBS,  Gret,  ana  Vauosa?  ^ 
death. 

\Rat,  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisuaaw-l 
Biv,  Sir  Richard  Ratdiff ,  let  me  tcH  th« 
this: 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  Icmhy. 
Grey,  God  bless  the  PHnoe  mnu  all  tb«  pm^ 
of  you  I  • 

A  knot  yon  are  of  damned  blood-ea^iav 
Vaug,  Tou  live  that  shall  cry  woe  far  ib 

hereafter. 
Bat,  Dispatch ;  the  limit  of  yoar  Hve*  ■  w^ 
Biv.  O  Fomfret,  Pomfret  I   O  tho«  hm:* 
prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peen  I  * 

Within  the  guilty  closure  ofthy  walk 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  luick'd  te4««iL 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  disaud  wstx. 
We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  te  dznk.    | 
Grey,  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fall's  vp* 
our  heads,  ' 

When  she  exdann'd  on  Hastings,  yon,  ^  ^ 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stmbbM  h»»a 
Biv,  Then  onrs'd  she  Richard,  thm  on^' 
she  Buckingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Hastings.  O,  mnembs.  M- 
To  hear  her  pniyer  for  them,  as  now  for  ti  • 
And  for  raT  sister  and  her  prino^y  sow,      *  | 
Be  satisfi'd.  dear  God,  with  our  true  biwi 
Which,  as  tnou  know'st.  uninatly  must  be^ 
Bat,  Make  haste;  tne  hour  of  deatk***: 
piate.  J 

Biv.  Come,  Grey,  come,  Vati^haa,  be  m 
here  embrace.  i 

Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  kearf*.     *l 

Scene  IV.  [The  Tower  (^  London] 

Enter  Buckinoham,  Dekby,  HAfrrccojk  ^ 
BiBHOP  OF  Ely.  Ratclitt*  Lotxu  ^ 
others^  [and  take  their  seats]  at  a  lakU. 

Hast,  Now,  noble  peers,  the  i^aoae  vi?  ^ 

are  met  i 

Is,  to  determine  of  the  oorooataoBu  I 

In  God's  name  «peak,  when  is  the  roifwl  ^ 

Buck,  Is  all  things  ready  for  the  rojaitflM 

Der,  It  is,  and  wants  but  nomiaatun. 
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?iy.  To-morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 
iuck.    Who  knows   the   Lord   Prtitector'g 

mind  herein? 
vo  is  most  mward  with  the  royal  Duke  ? 
^y.  Your  Grace,  we  think,  should  soonest 

know  hifl  mind. 
luck.  [Whd,  Lmylord?]  » 

know  each  others  faces ;  for  our  hearts, 
knows  no  more  of  mine  than  I  of  yours, 
[  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
1  Hastrngs,  vou  and  he  are  near  in  love. 
cut.  I  thank  his  G^raoe,  I  know  he  loves 

me  well ;  ^  is 

,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
re  not  aonnaed  him,  nor  he  deHver'd 
praoions  pleasure  any  wav  therein  1 
you,  my  honourable  lords,  may  name  the 
time; 
in  the  Duke's  behalf  I  '11  give  mv  voice,  » 
rh,  I  presume,  he  'U  take  in  gentle  part. 

Unter  Gloucsstbb. 

(.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  Duke 
himself. 

11.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good 
morrow. 

B  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust, 
isenoe  dotn  neglect  no  great  design         u 
i  by  my  presence  might  hare  been  con- 
eluded. 

k.  Had  not  you  come  upon  your  cue,  my 
lord, 

m  Lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your 
part,— 

a,  your  voice,  —  for  crowning  of  the  Kixig. 
f .  Than  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might 
be  bolder ;  » 

•dship  knows  me  weU,  and  loves  me  well, 
t^.   I  thank  your  Grace.] 

My  Lord  of  Ely  I 

My  lord?] 
.   When  I  was  last  in  Holbom, 
rood  strawberries  in  your  garden  there. 
»eeoh  you  send  for  some  of  them.  so 

Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my 
eart.  [Exit. 

Cooain  of  Buckingham^  a  word  with 
oa.  [jbrawtng  him  aside.] 

*-  hath  sounded  Hastings  m  our  busi- 

dM  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot 
f  will  loee  his  head  ere  give  consent      *o 
iter's  child,  as  worshiptnlly  he  terms  it, 
le  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Withdraw  yourself  a  while ;  I  '11  go 
ith  yon. 

[^ExeuiU  [Oloucester  and  Bucking^ 
ham], 
tVe  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
uiiil>h. 

aw,  in  my  judgement,  is  too  sudden ; 
^»eif  am  not  so  well  provided  m 

wocdd  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 

Jie^rUer  Bishop  of  Elt. 

Where  ia  my  Lord,  the  Duke  of 
iv?    1  hawe  sent  for  these  strawberries. 


HomL  His  Grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning.  m 

There  's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such 

spirit. 
I  think  there  's  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he  ; 
For  bv  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his 
heart.  » 

Der.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his 
face 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day  ? 
Hast.  Manr,  that  with  no  man  here  he  b 
offended; 
For.  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 
[JDer.  I  pray  God  he  be  not,  I  say.]  m 

Be-enter  Gloucsstbb  and  Buckikoham. 

Glou,  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  de- 
serve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft,  and    that   have  pre- 

vail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 
Hast,  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  Grace, 

my  lord,  •• 

Makes   me   most    forward    in   this   princely 

presence 
To  doom  the  offenders,  whosoe'er  they  be. 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 
Glou.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their 

evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up.  n 

And    this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous 

witoh,^ 
Consorted  with  that  harlot  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  nave  marked 

me. 
Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble 

lord.  —  i» 

Glou.  It!  Thou  protector  of  this  damned 

strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ''i&"?  Thou  art  a 

traitor! 
Off  with  his  head !  Now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. 
Lovel  and  Ratcliff ,  look  that  it  be  done.         » 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  f  oUow  me. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hastings,  Batcl\ff^ 
and  Lovel. 
Hast.  Woe,  woe  for  England  I  not  a  whit  for 

me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  raze  our  helms. 
And  I  did  scorn  it  and  disdain  to  fly.  m 

Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did 

stumble, 
And  started,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
0,  now  I  need  the  priest  l^at  spake  to  me ; 
I  now  rei>ent  I  tola  the  pursuivant,  m 

As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Fomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd. 
And  I  msrself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavv  curse 
Is  lighted  on  j)oor  Hastings'  wretched  head  !  m 
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BtU.  Come,  oome,  dispatch ;  the  Duke  would 
be  at  dinner. 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast,  O  momentarv  graoe  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast,  m 

Ready,  with  every  nod.  to  tumble  down         * 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  ot  the  deep. 
Lou.  Come,  come,  dispatch ;  ^t  is  bootless  to 

exclaim. 
Hast.  O  bloody  Richard!   miserable  Eng- 
land !  106 
I  prophesy  the  f  earf  ull^st  time  to  thee 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  mm  my 

head. 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

[Exeunt. 

[SoBNS  V.  The  Tower-walls.] 

Enter  Gloucestxb  and  Buckinoham.  tn  rot- 
ten armour^  marvellous  ill-favoured, 

Glou.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and 
change  thy  colour^ 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  be^r^i,  and  stop  again, 
As  if  thou  were  distraught  and  mad  with  ter- 
ror? 
Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  trage- 
dian: s 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices,                  lo 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 
OUm.  He  is ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  Mayor 
along. 

'  Enter  the  Mayor  and  Catbsby. 

Buck,  LordMavor, — 

Glou.  Look  to  uie  drawbridge  there  I  u 

Buck.  Hark  !  a  drum. 

Glou,  Catesbv,  oVlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  Mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent — 

Glou.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  ene- 
mies. 

Buck,  God  and  our  innocency  defend  and 
guard  us  1  so 

Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcltft,  with  Hastings* 
head. 

Glou.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends,  Ratdiff 

and  Loyd. 
Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 
Glou.  Bo  dear  I  lovM  the  man,  that  1  must 
weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature  u 
That  breathM  upon  the  earth  a  Christian ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts. 
So  smooth  he  daubed  his  yioe  with  show  of 
virtue 


That,  lu»  apparent  open  guilt  omitt»id, 
I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shor«^s  vif e. 
He  liv^d  from  all  attainder  of  sa^ecta. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  coven's;  iki 
t'red  traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. 

Would  yon  imagine,  or  almost  belirve, 
Were 't  not  that,  bv  great  preservation, 
We  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  tnitac 
This  dav  had  plotted,  in  the  counoil-hoe* 
To  murder  me  and  my  good  lord  of  Gkmnrf*' 

May.  Had  he  done  so  ? 

Cr^.  What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  cr .' 
fidels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  b* 
Proceed  thus  rashly  m  the  villain^s  desti 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  csm, 
The  peace  of  England,  and  omr  penoat'  a^ 
Enf  oroM  us  to  this  execution  ?  * 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you !  he  Atsmi  ^ 
death; 
And  your  sood  Graces  both  have  vtL  p* 

oeedea 
To  warn  false  traitors  &om  the  like  ssttt;<«> 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  hii  handi,        < 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  Mistress  Skonw 

Glou.  Yet  had  we  not  determined  ht  ikai' 
die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  ov  faw^ 
Something  against  our  meanings,  bsvt  pw 
vented:  _J 

Because,  my  lord,  I  would  hav«  bad  yoo  b<aH 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timoroialy  vmm 
The  manner  and  uie  purpose  of  lustn«*«> 
That  you  mi^ht  well  have  aignifi*d  tk  uma 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  luu>ly  ma^  * 

Misconstrue  us  in  him  and  wail  his  dsi^ 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  Grstt**  v«H 
shall  serve 
As  well  as  I  had  seen  and  heard  him  mk . 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  prinesiW 
That  I  ^11  acquaint  our  duteous  oitixfai       ^ 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  oor. 

Glou.  And  to  that  end  we  wishM  jwr  i?* 
^phere, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  oar^iing  v«U 

Buck,  But  since  you  come  tooui»  ^  •■< 
intent, 
Tet  witness  what  yon  hear  we  did  xntMi 
And  so,  my  good  Lord  Mayor,  we  bill  £vr«* 

Glou.  Go,  after,  after,  oouaui  BuckiivL* 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  hou  a  ^ 

post. 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantam  ol  the  oik 
Infer  the  bastardv  of  Edwaro^s  ehildivB.     ' 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  oW 
Only  for  sajring  he  woula  make  hi*  wn 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning  indeed  h»  k^ 
Which,  by  the  si^  thereof,  was  termvd  • 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  Iuxoit. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  chanfre  c^  last ; 
Which  stretched  unto  their  servavts.  ds--«^ 

wives. 
Even  where  his  raging  eye  or  sevagv  bak*t 
Without  control,  lusted  to  make  a  pre?. 
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ay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  per- 
son: 
>J1  thepi.  when  that  my  mother  went  with 

child  M 

'  that  insatiate  Edward,  nohle  York 
f  princely  &ther  then  had  wan  in  France ; 
Ml,  by  tme  computation  of  the  time, 
nnd  that  die  issue  was  not  his  hegot ;  m 

hJch  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 

'•     ^"      '        '  M)nke  my  father, 
't  were  far  off  ; 
'  my  mother  lives. 
Buck, '  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I  '11  play  the 

orator  » 

if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead 
ire  for  myself  ;  and  so.  my  lora,  adieu. 
rlou.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Bay- 

oardMB  Castle, 
rere  you  shall  fiiul  me  well  accompanied 
th  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  binhope. 
iuck,  I  ffo;    and   towards   three   or   four 

o'clock  101 

•k  for  the  news  that  the  Quildhall  affords. 

[Exit, 
lou.  Go,  Level,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor 

Cate.l  Go  thou  to  Friar  Penker ;  bid  them 

tt  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  Castle. 
[Exeura  [all  but  Gloucester]. 
f  will  I  go  to  take  some  privy  order,  iob 

bnw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  person 
e  any  time  recourse  unto  the  pnnces. 

[Exit, 


ISCEKB  VI.   TTie  same.  A  street,] 

r  a  ScRi  VSNSR  unth  a  paper  in  his  hand, 

riv.   Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good 

Lord  Haotings, 
E^  in  »  aet  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 

it  ni«v  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's, 
mark  how  well  Uie  sequel  hangs  together : 
an  hours  I  've  spent  to  write  it  over,  » 

restemig^t  by  Catesbv  was  it  sent  me ; 
[>recedent  was  full  as  long  a-doing ; 
jret  within  these  five  hours  BLastings  liv'd, 
mted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty, 
^s   a   ^ood  world  the  while  I  Who  is  so 

gross  10 

cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
rho  so  bold,  but  sajrs  he  sees  it  not  ? 
B  the  wrorld ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
I  rach  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thoui^ht. 

[Exit, 

[ScBKK  VII.   Bapnard's  Castle.] 

Gix>i7CESTER    and    Buckingham,    at 
several  doors, 

A.     Hovr   now,  how  now,  what  say  the 

citizens  ? 

k.    Now,  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 

itiz«ns  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

I.    Touch 'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's 

children? 


Buck,   I  did;  with  his  contract  with  Lady 

Lucy,  « 

And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France ; 
The  uusatiate  greediness  of  his  desire. 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives ; 
His  tjranny  for  trifles ;  his  own  bastardy, 
Ab  being  got,  vour  father  then  in  France,        lo 
And  his  resemolance,  being  not  like  the  Duke. 
Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments. 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind ; 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland,  is 

Tour  mscipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  ^our  purpose 
Untouch'd  or  slightly  handled  m  discourse. 
And  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end,  so 

I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  coimtry's  good 
Cry,    ^*Gk>d   save   Richard,    England's    royal 

king! " 
Glou,  And  did  thev  so  ? 
Buck.  No,  so  God  nelp  me,  they  spake  not  a 

word; 
But,  like  dumb  statues  or  breathing  stones,    ss 
StarM  each  on  other,  and  look'd  d^idly  pale ; 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them. 
And  ask'd  the  Mayor  what  meant  this  wilful 

silence. 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  used 
To  he  spoke  to  but  by  the  Recorder.  m 

Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again, 
*''•  Thus  saith  the  Duke,  thus  hath  the  Duke  in- 

f  err'd ; " 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  naa  done,  some  followers  of  mine 

own. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hnrl'd  up  their 

caps,  35 

And  some  ten  voices  cried,  *^Gk>d  save  King 

Richard!" 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, 
**  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,"  quoth  I ; 
^*  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Rich- 
ard:" 40 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 
Glou.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they! 

Would  they  not  speak  ? 
[Buck.  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord.] 
Glou.  Will    not   the  Mayor   then   and   his 

brethren  come? 
Buck.  The  Mayor  is  here  at  hand.   Intend 

some  fear ;  4s 

Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit ; 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my 

lord, — 
For  on  that  ground  I  'U  make  a  holy  descant  — 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests.  m 

Play  the  nuiid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take 

it. 
Glou.  I  go;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  f(>r 

them 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we  '11  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 
Buck.   Go,   go  up  to  the  leads ;    the  Lord 

Mayor  knocks.  [Exit  [Gloucester],  » 
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Enter  the  Mayor  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  mr  lord  !   I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think  the  Duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. 

Enter  Catbsbt  [from  the  castle], 

[Here  comes  his  servant.] 
Kow,  Catesby,  what  says  your  lord  to  my  re- 
quest? 
Cote.  He  doth  entreat  yoor  Gbace,  my  noble 

lordf 
To  visit  him  to-morrow  or  next  day.  «o 

He  is  within,  with  two  rigrht  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 
Buck,  Ketum,  grood  Catesby,  to  the  gracious 

Duke;  m 

Tell  him,  myself^  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
In  deep  designs,  m  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good^ 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his 

Grace. 
Cate,  I  *11  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight. 

[Exit. 
Buck,  Ah,  ha»  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an 

Edward!  n 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ;  n 

Not  sleeping,  to  en^proas  his  idle  body. 
But  prajring,  to  ennch  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were    England,  would    this    virtuous 

prince 
Take  on  his  Grace  the  sovereignty  thereof ; 
But,  sure.  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it.  » 
Map.  Marry,  Qod  defend  his  Grace  should 

say  us  nay ! 
Buck.  1  fear  he  will.  Here  Catesby  oomes 

again. 

Reenter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  Grace  ? 

Cate.  [My  lord,] 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
8uch  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him,  w 

His  Grace  not  being  warned  thereof  before. 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  iSorrv  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  ^ood  to  him. 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  m  perfect  love ;    m 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  Grace. 

[Exit  Catesby, 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  't  is  much  to  draw  them 

thence. 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloucester  aloft^  between  two  Bishops. 
[Catesby  returns.] 

May,    See,  where  his  Grace  stands  *tween 
two  clergymen  I  w 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian 
prince. 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity ; 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand, 


True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. 
Famous  Plantasenet,  moat  gracious  priaec. 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  intermptioii 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  ChristiaA  uaL 

Glou,  Mt  lord,  there  needs  no  such  vfdcC' 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace  to  pardon  m^         • 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God« 
DeferrM  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  yonr  Grace's  pW 
sure  ? 

Buck,  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaacdkG^ 
above. 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ongovem'd  isle. 

Glou,  1  do  suspect  I  have  done  aome  dSmm 
That  seems  disgraoious  in  the  ctty^s  eye. 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  igBocuf* 

Buck,  You  have,  my  lord.   Wowd  it  ntift' 
please  your  Grace, 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  tout  fault !      u 

Glou,  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Chritta 
land? 

Buck,  Know  then,  it  is  your  fault  dM  *« 
resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majeadoal. 
The  scep^tred  office  of  yonr  anceston. 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  yonr  doe  id  \arri. 
The  lineal  glor^  of  your  royal  home,  * 

To  the  corruption  c^  a  blemish  *d  stock  ; 
Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  yonr  sleepy  thoaf^ 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  eonutrr^s  mik 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  his  proper  limfc».  « 
His  face  defacM  with  scars  oi  u^amy. 
His  roval  stock  graft  with  ignoble  luaafea. 
And  almost  shouldered  in  the  swaliuwiiv^ 
Of  dark  forgetf ulness  and  deep  oUivioa. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicii  ^" 

Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  jou  the  chsEp 
And  ungly  government  of  this  ^onr  Und, 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  snbstitiite. 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  ; 
But  as  sucoeasivelv  from  blooa  to  blood.      -*■ 
Your  right  of  birtn,  your  empMsry,  yoor  ova. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citiseiis. 
Your  verv  worshipful  and  loving  f riendi. 
And  by  tneir  vehement  instigatioii. 
In  this  just  cause  come  I  to  move  jonrGme*.  * 

Glou.  I  cannot  tell  if  to  depart  in  wlmat. 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof* 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  eooditius. 
If  not  to  answer,  you  mi^t  hapJy  Chink 
Tongue-tiM  ambition,  not  replying,  yiebM  •* 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereigriity, 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impoee  on  tm> 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yonn. 
So  seasonM  with  your  faithful  love  to  mr. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  checked  tuy  bmt^ 
Therefore,  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  th«  fint,   »■ 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  \at>. 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you : 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  hot  my  dfS0^ 
Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  requeet-  ^ 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  out  awaj. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crowa, 
As  my  right  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects,  • 
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lit  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  great- 
ness, 
ing  a  bark  to  hrook  no  mighty  sea, 
an  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
d  in  the  Taponr  of  my  glory  amother'd. 
t  God  be  toankM,  there  is  no  need  of  me, 
d  much  I  need  to  help  yon,  were  thore 

need.  ue 

ivojH  tree  hath  left  ns  royal  fruit, 
ioh,  mellowM  bv  the  steahng  honri  of  time, 
II  veil  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
I  make,  no  doubt,  us  haopy  by  his  reign,  m 
turn  Ilay  that  you  woula  lay  on  me, 
I  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars, 
ieh  God  defend  that  I  shoula  wring  from 

himt 
ude.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience   in 

year  Grace: 
the  respects  tnereof  are  nice  and  trivial,  us 
nroomstances  well  considered. 
say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son : 
V  we  too.  but  not  by  Edward's  wife ; 
first  was  he  contract  to  Ladjr  Lucy  — 
r  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow  —      im 
afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 
tooa,  sister  to  the  King  of  France, 
e  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
re-craz^  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
aoty-waning  and  distressed  widow,         ui 
in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 
» prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
c  d  the  piton  and  height  of  his  degree 
tse  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy, 
er.  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got  uo 

Edward,  whom  our  manners    call   the 
Prince. 

bitterly  oonld  I  expostulate,  ^ 
that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 
a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue, 
good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self   im 
iroffer'd  benent  of  dignity  j 
to  UeoB  us  and  the  liuid  withal, 
I  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
the  cormption  of  abusing  times, 
I  Uneal  true-derived  course.  ^  sm 

.  Do,  good  my  lord,  your  citizens  entreat 
rou. 

c.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd 
love. 

.   O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  law- 
:ul  suit ! 

.   Alas,  why  would  you  heap  this  care  on 
ne? 

afit  for  state  and  majesty.  mi 

seech  jou,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
>t  nar  I  will  not  yield  to  you. 
.   If  vou  refuse  it,  —  as,  m  love  and  zeal, 
to    aepose  the   child,  your   brother's 
on; 

we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart     «io 
Qtle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 
we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
lally  indeed  to  all  estates,  — 
>w.  wrhe'er  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
t>tner*s  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
MrUl  plant  some  other  in  the  throne,    n« 
lisgraoe  and  downfall  of  your  house ; 


And  in  this  res(dution  here  we  leave  you.  — 
Come,  citizens  I  ['Zounds!]  we'll  entreat  no 
more. 
[Glou,  O,  do  not  swear,  my  Lord  of  Buck- 
ingham.] tao 
[Exit  Buckingham  [with  the  Citi- 
zena]. 
CtUe,  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince,  accept 
their  suit. 
If  you  deny  them  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 
Glou,  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of 
cares? 
Call  them  again.  [CaUsby  goes  to  the  Mayor ^  and 

exitJ\  I  am  not  made  of  stones. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,         ns 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. 

Re-enter  Buckinoham,  [Catesby]  and  the  rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grave  men. 
Since  you  will  buckle  Fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe'er  I  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load.        uo 
But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  seouel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
Fnmi  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof ; 
For  Ckd  doUi  know,  and  you  may  partly  see,  t» 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 
May,  God  bless  your  Grace  I  we  see  it,  and 

will  say  it. 
Glou,  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the 

truth. 

Buck,  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title: 

Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy 

kingi  MO 

AIL  Amen. 

Buck,  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be 

crown'd  ? 
Glou,  Even  when  you  please,  for  you  will 

have  it  so. 
Buck,  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  attend  your 
Grace; 
And  so  most  joyfully  we  take  our  leave.        **s 
Glou,  [To  the  Bishops,]  Come,  let  us  to  our 
holy  work  appain. 
Farewell,  my  cousins ;  farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV 
Scene  I.    [Btfore  the  Tower,] 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Marquess  of  Dorset  at  one 
door;  Anne,  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
[leading  Lady  Margaret  Plantaoenet, 
Clarence* s  young  Daughter]  at  another  door. 

Duch,  Who  meets  us  here  ?  My  niece  Plan- 
tagenet 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glouces- 
ter? 

Now,  for  my  life,  she's  wandering  to  the 
Tower, 

On  pure  heart's  love  to  greet  the  tender  prince. 

Daughter,  well  met. 
Anne.  €k>d  give  your  Graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  I  « 
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Q.  Eliz»    Aa   much    to   you,    good   sister  I 

Whither  away  ? 
Anne.  No  farther  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I 
grueSB. 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  ^ourselyee. 
To  gratoLite  the  g«ntle  princes  there.  lo 

Q.  EUz,  Kind  sister,  thanks ;  we  '11  enter  all 
together. 

Enter  the  lieutenant  [BRAKSifBUBT]. 

And,  in  ^ood  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. 
Master  lieutenant,  ^ray  you,  by  your  leave, 
How  doth  the  Pnnce,  and  my  youne  son  of 
York? 
Brak,  Right  well,  dear  madam.    By  your 
patience,  ^  w 

I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them ; 
The  King  hath  strictly  chargM  the  contrary. 
Q.  EUz,  The  King  I  Who 's  that  ? 
Brak.  [I  cry  you  mercy !]  I  mean  the  Lord 

Protector. 

Q.  EUz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that 

kingly  title  I  «• 

Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 

I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  bar  me  from 

them? 

Dtich.  I  am  their  father's  mother ;  I  will  see 

them. 
Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their 
mother ; 
Then  bring  me  to  their  sights.    I  '11  bear  thy 
blame  m 

And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 
Brak.  No,  luadam,  no;   I  may  not  leave 
it  so. 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Stanley. 

Stan,  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour 

hence, 

And  I  ^11  salute  your  Grace  of  York  as  mother 

And  reverend  looker  on  of  two  fair  queens,    si 

[To  Anne^  Come,  madam,  you  must  straight 

to  Westminster, 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  roval  queen. 
Q.  EUz.  O,  cut  my  lace  asunder,  that  my 
pent  heart 
May  have  some  scope  to  beat,  or  else  I  swoon  as 
With  this  dead-killing  news ! 
Anne.    Despiteful    tidings!      O   unpleasing 

news! 
Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer.    Mother,  how  fares 

your  Grace  ? 
Q.  EUz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee 
gone! 
Death  and  destruction  dogs  thee  at  thv  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children.      «i 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead  ;    *^ 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse, 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 
Stan,  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel, 
madam. 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
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You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  niy  t^<a 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  yoa  on  the  wtj. 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 
Buck,  O  ill-dispersine  wind  of  miMrr 

0  my  accursed  womb,  tne  bed  of  dera ! 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatoh'd  to  the  v^jrii 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderona. 

Stan,  Come,  madam,  come ;  I  in  sU 

was  sent. 

Anne,  And  I  with  all  nn willingnev  vi&  a. 
O.  would  to  God  that  the  inclmdve  rtx^ 
Ox  golden  metal  that  must  romid  my  bffw  i 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  bnoi 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  veooot. 
And  die,  ere  men   can  say,   **  God  wm  a 

Queen!"  ' 

Q.  Eliz,  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envj  m  ^ 

glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  iui&  < 
Anne,  No !  why  ?  When  he  that  is  vr  M 

band  now 
Came  to  me,  as  I  foUow'd  Henrv's  oocw. 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  waak'd  ^ 

his  hands 
Which  issued  from  my  other  an^rel  hos^ 
And  that  dear  saint  which  then  I  wcvpac*^: 

low'd ;  " 

O.  when,  I  say,  I  looked  on  Rickard^t  hft- 
This  was  my  wish :  ^*  Be  thon^*'  quod  L  v 

curs'd. 
For  making  me,  so  young,  bo  old  a  wiilffv ' 
And,  when  thou  wed'st,  let  sorrow  bans  if 

bed; 
And  be  thy  wife — if  any  be  so  mad ~        ' 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee  I 

Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  detr  ^\ 

death!" 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  euve  again. 
Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  hwi 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  wori»     / 
And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  ovn  ■••* 

curse, 
Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  faisi^i 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjo3r  the  golden  dew  of  aleeip. 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  iw^  * 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Wsrr^  * 
And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  m 
Q.  EUz.  Poor  heart,  adieu !  I  pity  vs^  i'- 

plaining. 
Anne,  No  more  than  with  my  soul  l?"^ 

foryours. 
Dor,    farewell,  thou    woeful   welcoai '  ' 

glory !  ' 

Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'tt  tk}  ^  ^ 

of  it! 
Duck.   [To  Dorset.]    Go  thou  to  Bada*-' 

ana  good  fortune  guide  thee ! 
[To  Anne.X  Go    thou    to  Richaid, 

angels  tend  thee ! 
[To  Queen  EUz.]    Go  thou  to  aai 

good  thoughts  possess  thee  I 

1  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  i 

me  I 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I , 

And  each  bourns  joy  wreck'd  with  a  v«e^ 

teen. 
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Q.  Eliz,  Stay,  yet  look  back  with  me  unto 

the  Tower, 
ty,  yon  uicieot  stones,  those  tender  babes 
oom  envT  hath  immnr^d  within  your  walls  I 
vagh  craale  for  snoh  little  pretty  ones  I        loi 
ide  ratified  nurse,  old  sullen  i)layf  ellow 
9  t^Doer  princes,  use  my  babies  well  I 
fooligh  sorrow  bids  your  stones  f arewelL 

[Exeunt. 

SoKNE  II.   [London.   The  palace,] 

twt  Enter  Richabd,  in  pomp,  croumed; 
JccKiNoHAM,     Gatbsbt     [«  Paoe,    and 

thers]. 

r.  Sich,  Stand  all  apart.  Cousin  of  Buck- 
ingham I 

^ucJc.  My  eraoious  sovereign  ? 

C  BicA.  Give  me  thy  hand.  (Here  he  aa- 
ctndeth  the  throne,  Sound.)  Thus  high, 
by  th^  advice 

i  thy  assistanoe,  is  King  Richard  seated ; 

;  shall  we  wear  these  gK>ries  for  a  day  ?       « 

ihaU  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

(sob.  Stul  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them 

.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play 

the  touch, 
Ty  i£  thou  be  current  gold  indeed. 
ng  Edward  lives :  think  now  what  I  would 

speak.  10 

vcJc.  S^yon,  nay  loving  lord. 

Rich.   Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would 

be  king. 
*ck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice  renowned 

lord. 

Rich.   Hal  am  Iking?  'Tisso:  but  Ed- 
ward lives. 
tr/-.   True,  noble  prince. 
Rich.  O  bitter  consequence, 

Edward  still  should  Uvel  ''True,  noble 

prince ! "  i« 

n,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull. 
I  be  plain  ?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
I  womd  have  it  suddenly  perforraM. 
;  say'st   thou  now?  Speak  suddenly;  be 
brief.  » 

dt.   Your  Grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
Rt'cJi.    Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kind- 
ness freezes. 

lAve  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 
'ir.   Give    me   some   little   breath,  some 
pause,  dear  lord, 

e  I  positively  speak  in  this.  w 

resolve  you  herein  presently.  [Exit. 

I.    [Asifle  to  a  stanaer  bp.}  The  Kmg  is 
angry  ;  aee.  he  gnaws  his  up. 
HicJu    I    will  converse  with  iron-witted 
fools 

nrespective  bo^ ;  none  are  for  me 
ook  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.        so 
'eachin^  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 

?.    My  lord? 

Uch,    Kjiow'st  thou  not  any  whom  cor- 

'uptisi^  Rold 

ixiil»t  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ?       » 


Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman, 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty 

spirit. 
Gold  were  as  fi^ood  as  twenty  orators. 
And  will,  no  aoubt,  tempt  him  to  anything. 
K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Jiich.  I  partly  know  the  man ;  go,  call 
him  hither.  [Exit  Page.  *i 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  coun- 
sels. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untirM, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?  Well,  be  it  so. 

Enter  Stanlbt. 

How  now.  Lord  Stanley,  what  ^s  the  news  ?    *» 

Stan,  Elnow,  my  loving  lord. 
The  Marquis  Dorset,  as  Ihear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

[Standi  apart.] 
K.  Rich.    Come  hither,  Catesby.     Rumour 
it  abroad  bi 

That  Anne,  mv  wife,  is  very  ^ievous  sick  ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence^  daugh- 
ter; w 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st  I  I  say  a^ain,  give  out 
That  Anne  thj  queen  is  sick  and  Uke  to  die. 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage 
me.                                     [Exit  Catetby.] 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brothers  daughter,  ei 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  ner ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  I  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  I       w 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  m  this  eye. 

Re-enter  [Page,  unth  Sir  James]  Ttbbel. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  James  Tjrrelf  and  your  most  obedient 

subject. 
K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 
Tyr.  ^  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K,  Rich.   Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend 
of  mine  ?  'o 

Tyr.   Please  you  j 
But  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  there  thou  hast  it ;  two  deep 
enemies, 
Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturb- 
ers 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon,    n 
Tyrrel,  1  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 
Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to 
them. 
And  soon  I  11  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  sing^st  sweet  music.  Hark, 
come  hither,  Tjrrrel. 
Go,  by  this  token.  Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear. 

[  Whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so :  say  it  is  done,  »i 

And  I  will  love  thee  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 
Tyr.  I  will  despatch  it  straight 
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[K,  Rich,  Shall  we  hear  £roin  thee,  Tyrrel, 

ere  we  sleep  ? 
2Vr .  Ye  shall,  my  lord.]  [ExiL  « 

Be-enter  Buckikoham. 

Buck,  My  lord,  I  haye   considered  in  my 
mind 
The  late  request  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 
K,  Bich,  Well,  let  that  rest.  Dorset  is  fled 

to  Richmond. 
Bttck,  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
K,  Bich,  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son :  well, 
look  unto  it.  m 

Buck,  M^  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by 
promise. 
For   which   your   honour   and   your  faith  is 

pawned; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford  and  the  movables 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 
K,  Bich,  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife.  If  she 
oonrey  m 

Letters  to  Kiohmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 
Buck,  What  says  your  Highness  to  my  just 

recmest? 
K,  Bich,  I  do  remember  me,  Henry  the  Sixth 
Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Kichmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy.     loo 
A  king,  perhaps,  [perhaps,  — 
Budc,  Mylowir 

K,  Bich,  How  chance  the  prophet  could  not 
at  that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill 
him? 
Buck,  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earl- 
dom, —  iM 
K.  Bich,  Richmond  I  When  last  I  was  at 
Exeter, 
The  mavor  in  courtesy  showM  me  the  castle. 
And  oallM  it  Rougemont;  at  which  name  I 

started. 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond,  "o 
Buck.  My  lord! 
K,  Bich,  Ay,  what 's  o'clock  ? 
Buck,  ^  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  Grace  in 
mind 
Of  what  you  promised  me. 
K,  Bich,  WeU,  but  what 's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K.  Bich,  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ?  u« 

K.  Bich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou 
keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  tny  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 
Buck,  Why,  3ien  resolve  me  whether  you 
will  or  no.  *m 

K,  Bich.  Tut,  tut,] 
Thou  troublest  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[ETeunt  all  but  Buckingham, 
Buck.  And  is  it  thus  ?  Repays  he  my  deep 
service 
With  such  contempt?  Made  I  him  king  for 

this? 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone       i>^ 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  heaid  is  on  I 

[Exit, 


[SobnbUL   The  taut,] 

Enter  Tyrrku 

Tyr,  The  ImumouB  and  bloody  anal 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  mMirrp; 
That  ever  yet  this  land  waa  guilty  oL 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  who  I  aid  svbon 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  ImtdifTT. 
Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bLw^ 
Melted^  with   tenderness   and   mik  i 

sion. 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  doaj 

story. 
'*0,  thus,"  auoth  Dighton,    ''lay  tbe 

"Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,  *'gWb| 

another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  anns. 
Their  li^  were  four  red  roses  on  a  ettSt 
Which  m  their  summer  beauty  ki» 

other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pOlow  lajr ; 
Which  once^"  quoth  Foxrest,  '"  ahnott  J 

my  mind : 
But  O I  the  devil "  —  there  the  villaia 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on:  *'We 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  d  N4 
That  from  tne  prime  creation  e^er  she  bi 
Hence  both  are  gone  with 

morse; 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  kfi 

both. 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  Em-   ] 

Enter  King  Righaiu).         < 

And  here  he  comes.  All  health,  myin^ 
lord  I 
K,  Bich,  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happT  *  < 

news? 
Tyr,  If  to  have  done  the  thing  yvap^ 
charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then. 
For  it  IS  done. 
K,  Bich,         But  didst  thoa  see  ihm^ 
TW,  I  did,  my  lord. 
K,  Bich,  And  buried,  gentlt  T* 

Tyr,  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hatk^ 
them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  ka* 
K,  Bich,  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  aooa  «t  ^ 
supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  thof  <1^ 
Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  Um^* 
And  be  inneritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell  till  then. 
Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave*  J 

K,  Bich,  The  son  of  Clarenoe  have  I  ?^ 
close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  matched  '*■  ■ 

riage: 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham'^^ 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this  wM-  r 

night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Breton  Richinopii  ■* 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daafbt^ 
Ana,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  tiw  ^ 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  ^ 
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Enter  Ratcuff. 

/.  My  lord! 

Rich.  Good  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st 

in  80  blantly  ?  *b 

(,  Bad  news,  my  lord.  Morton  is  fled  to 

RichuMHid ; 

Baokingham,  backM  with    the    hardy 

Welshmen, 

the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 
Rick,  £jy  with  Richmond  troubles  me 

more  near  *» 

Bnokinfrham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
,  I  have  leam'd  that  fearful  commenting 
den  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
'  ieads  impotent  and  snail-pac^d  beggary, 
fiery  expedition  be  nay  wing,  ^ 
( Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king  t  u 

oster  men !  My  counsel  is  my  shield  ; 
nst  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 
[Exeunt. 

ScEUR  [IV.  B^ore  the  palace.] 

Enter  old  Queen  Mabgaret. 

far.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow 
rop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death, 
a  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurkM, 
tch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies, 
induction  am  I  witness  to,  s 

ill  to  France,  hoping  the  consequence 
•ove  aa  bitter,  black,  and  tra^caL 
"sw  thee,  wretched  Margaret ;  who  oomee 
lere  ?  [Retires.] 

}vKES  Euzabeth  and  the  Duchess  of 
York. 

liz.    Ah,  my  poor  princes  I  ah,  my  tender 
abea ! 

lown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  I  lo 
onr  eentle  souls  fly  m  the  air 
not  nz'd  in  doom  peipetual, 
boot  me  with  your  airy  wings 
ir  joor  mothers  lamentation  ! 
ir.    Hover  about  her;   say,  that  right 
r  riflrht  is 

nmM  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 
So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  ra  v  voice, 
'  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. 
Piantagenet,  whv  art  thou  dead  ? 
r.  Piantagenet  doth  quit  Piantagenet. 
for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt.  n 

z.    Wilt  thou,  O  Goa,  fly  from  such 
itle  lainbs, 

*w  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf  ? 
ii^t  thon  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was 
le? 

■.     When  holy  Harry  died,   and  my 
^et  son.  M 

Oead   life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal 
nif  ghoet. 

•ne,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life 
rp'd, 

:ract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  doum.] 
y  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  I  so 


Q.  Eliz,  Ah,  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afford 

a  grave 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat  I 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them 

here. 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  nioum  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  down  by  her.] 
Q.  Mar.  [Coming  forward.]  If  ancient  sorrow 

be  most  reverend,  » 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

[Sitting  doum  with  them.] 
[Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine.] 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  killM  him ;  m 
I  had  a  Harry,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd 

him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 
Duch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst 

kill  him ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holn'st  to  kill  him.  *b 
Q.  Mar.    Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and 

Richard  kiUM  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes 
To  worry  lambs  and  lap  their  gentle  blooa,     m 
That  foul  defaoer  of  God's  handiwork. 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. 
O  upright,  iust.  and  true-disposing  God,  m 

How  do  I  thajok  thee,  that  tnis  ciumal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan  ! 
Duch.  O  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my 

woes  I 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine,  w 
Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me ;  I  am  nungry  for  re- 
venge, 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Tliy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward ; 
The  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss :       « 
Thy  Clarence  he   is  dead  that  stabb'd  my 

Edward ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  frantic  play. 
The  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  .Vaughan, 

Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves.     » 
Richard  yet  lives^  hell's  black  intelligencer, 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls 
Ana  send  them  thither ;  but  at  hand,  at  hand. 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end. 
Earth  grapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray. 
To  have  nim  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence,  w 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 
Tliat  I  inay  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead ! 
Q.  Eliz.  O,  thou  didst  prophesy  the  time 

would  come 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse  m 
That  bottl'd  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd 

toad! 
Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee  then  vain  flourish  of 

my  fortune ; 
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I  call'd  thee  then  poor  ahadow,  painted  queen ; 

The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was ; 

The  nattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant ;       u 

One  heav*d  a-high,  to  be  hurPd  down  below ; 

A  mother  only  mockM  with  two  fair  babes ; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 

A  sign  of  di^ty,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene.  1 

Where  is  thy  husband  now?  Where  be  thy 

brothers  ? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?   Wherein  dost  thou 

joy? 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says,  "  God  save  the 

Queen  **  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flattered  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  throngmg  troops  that  followed 

thee?  M 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art : 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow  ; 
For  joyiul  mother,  one  that  wails  Uie  name ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown*d  with  care ;  100 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 
For  one  that  scomM  at  me,  now  scorn  d  of  me ; 
For  one  being  fear*d  of  all,  now  fearing  one  ; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirPd  about. 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ;  los 

Having  no  more  but  thougnt  of  what  thou  wast. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou 

art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  i>lace,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ?        uo 
Now  thy  proua  neck  bears  half  my  burdened 

yoke, 
From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head. 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 
Farewell,  York^s  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mis- 
chance : 
These  Englisn  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in 

France.  »i* 

Q.  Eliz.  O  thou  well  skillM  in  curses,  stay 

a  while, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies  t 
Q.  Mar,  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast 

the  day ; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  sweeter  than  they 

were,  ^  i«> 

And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is. 
BettVing  thy  loss  makes  the  bad  causer  worse ; 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 
Q.  Eliz.    My  words  are  dull ;    O,  quicken 

them  with  thine ! 
Q.  MaT.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp, 

andpierce  like  mine.  [Exit,  "» 

Z)  uch .  Why  should  calamity  be  f  uU  of  words  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  Windy   attorneys   to   their   client 

woes, 
Airy  succeed ers  of  intestate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries, 
Let  them  have  scope !  though  what  they  will 

impart  »»" 

Help  notning  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 
Duch.   If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-ti'd ;  go  with 

me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let 's  smother 


My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sow  ■»«> 

er*d. 
The  trumpet  sounds ;  be  oopioos  in  exdiiBs.  - 

Enter  King  Richabd  and  his  train,  wvc^^ 
unth  drums  and  trumpets. 

K,  Rich.  Who  intero^its  me  in  my  ex^ 

tion? 

Duch.  O,  she  that  might  hare  intemfui 

thee^ 

By  strapghng  thee  in  her  aocnrsed  wooK 

From  all  the  slau^ters,  wretch,  that  thae  hm 

done! 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid'st  thou  that  fordiMd  vo^i 

golden  crown,  « 

Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  n^  na 

right. 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  thai  ow*d  ctf 

crown. 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  •00a  wd  W 

thers? 

Tell  me,  thou  villain  slave,  where  immjM 
dren? 
Duch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  whcr*  e*^ 
brother  Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Fhmtagenet,  his  acm  ? 
Q.  Eliz,     \Vhere    u    the    g«ntl»   Bma 

Vau^ian,  Grey? 
Duch.  Where  is  kmd  Haatingr  f 
K,  Eich.  A  flourish,  trumpets!  ttnk^tim^ 
drumsl 
Let  not  the  heavens  bear  these  teU-tak  v« 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.  StHka.  1  m 

[Ftatrush.  Aivtai 

Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair. 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclammtiow. 

Duch,  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K.  Eich.  Ay,  I  thank  God,  my  faAm.  «J 

vourself.       ^  ' 

Duch.  Then  patientJy  hear  my  ijnpatinA. 

E.  Rich.  Maoam,  I  have  a  tofo^  of  r^ 

condition. 

That  cannot  brook  the  aooent  of  nftxiaL 

Duch,  O,  let  me  speak  I 

K,  Rich.  Do  then;  bat  I  H  wii« 

Duch,  1  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  nf  ««^ 

K.  Rich,  And  brief,  good  mother;  w  I « 

in  haste.  * 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  liave  stay'^ ** 

thee, 

Gk»d  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agooy. 

K,  Rich,  And  came  I  not  at  last  te  edw^ 

you? 
Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  them  kavv'v 
weU, 
Thou  earnest  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  tsj^- 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infaoey ; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate^  wiid.  ^ 

furious. 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  «a4 

turous. 
Thy   age   confirmM,  proud,  subtle,  sly*  •■ 

Woody, 
More  mild,   but  yet  more  hamtfnl,  kio^ 
hatred. 
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It  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name 
t  ever  gracM  me  with  thy  company  ? 

Rich.  Faith,  none}  bnt  Humphrey  Honr, 

that  callM  your  Grace  itb 

rtfakf a8t  once  forth  of  my  company. 
^e  ao  diflpacions  in  your  eye. 
ae  marcn  on,  and  not  offend  yon,  madam, 
e  up  the  dmm. 

ch.  I  prithee,  hear  me  speak. 

Rich,  Yon  speak  too  bitterly. 
ch.  Hear  me  a  word, 

shall  never  speak  to  thee  a^n.  isi 

RicA,  So. 

'Ji.  Either  thon  wilt  die  by  Ood^s  just 
ordinance, 

•am  this  war  thon  turn  a  conqueror,^ 
ritb  grief  and  extreme  a^  shall  perish  us 
lerer  more  behold  thy  face  again, 
fore  take  with  thee  my  most  grierons 
curse. 
I,  in  tne  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more 

all   the    complete   armour    that    thou 
rear'st! 

lyers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ;  i«o 

here  the  little  souls  of  Edwaitl's  chil- 
Iren 

er  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies 
romise  tnem  success  and  victory. 
^  thon  art,  bloodv  will  be  thv  end  ; 

serves    thy  life  and  dotn  thv  death 
ittend.  [Exit.  im 

Vtz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much 
9§8  spirit  to  curse 
in  me ;  I  say  amen  to  her. 
tcA.  Stay,  madam ;  I  must  talk  a  word 
rith  yon. 

Hz.   1  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal 
lood 

e  to  slan^hter ;  for  my  daughters.  Rich- 
rd,  ^  »oo 

iiall    be    praying    nuns,    not   weeping 
ueens; 

irefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 
ch.    You  have  a  dausrhter  oallM  Eliza- 
5th, 

s  and  fair,  royal  and  {pracions. 
iz.    And  must  she  die  for  this  ?  O,  let 
iv  live,  «» 

11    cormpt    her    manners,    stain    her 
auty, 

myself  as  false  to  Edward^s  bed, 
•ver  ber  the  veO  of  infamy^. 
av  live  unscarr'd  of  bleedmg  slaughter, 
rif  ess  she  was  not  Edward^s  daughter. 
"h.    Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  a  royal 
'mceas.  "i 

z.    To  BAve  her  life,  I  ^11  say  she  is  not 

h.    Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

r.    And    only  in  that  safety  died  her 

»thers. 

h.    Lo,  at  their  birth  good  stars  were 

Kmite.  "* 

r.    No,   to  their  lives  ill  friends  were 

itrraiTr, 

^.     All     unavoided    is    the   doom    of 

tiny. 


Q.  JEliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes 

destiny. 
My  babes  were  destined  to  a  fairer  death. 
If  ^race  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life.    »o 
K.  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain 

my  cousins. 
Q.  Eliz.   Cousins,  indeed ;  and  by  their  uncle 

cozenM 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hand  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction.         »« 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and 

blunt 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  Iambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief 

tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my 

boys  230 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  aU  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 
K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enter- 
prise M» 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  I 
Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  covered  with  the  face 

of  heaven. 
To  be  discover'a,  that  can  do  me  good  ?  «o 

K.  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children, 

J^ntle  lady. 
liz.  Up  to  some  scafPold,  there  to  lose 
their  heads  ? 
K.  Rich.  Unto  the  dignity  and  height  of  for- 
tune. 
The  hifirh  imperial  tyx>e  of  this  earth's  glory. 
Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of 
it ;  ^     ^  t*s 

Tell  me  what  state,  what  digrnity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 
K,  Rich.   Even  all  1  have ;  ay,  and  myself 
and  all 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul  sso 

Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those 

wrongs 
Which  thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 
Q.  Eliz.    Be  orief,  lest  that  the  process  of 
thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 
E.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I 
love  thv  daughter.  2-» 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's    mother   thinks  it 

with  her  soul. 
K.  Rich.   \Vhat  do  you  think  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter 
from  thy  soul. 
So  from  thy  soul's  love  didst  thou  love  her 

brothers. 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for 

it.  .      »60 

K.  Rich.   Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my 
meaning. 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  maKe  her  Queen  of  England . 
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Q.  Eliz,  Well  then,  who  d«8t  thou  mean  shall 
be  her  king  ? 

K,  Rich,  Even  he  that  makee  her  queen. 
Who  else  should  be  ?  «« 

Q.Eliz,  What,  thou? 

K.  Rich,  Eyen  so.   How  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

JDL.  Rich,  That  I  would  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  JEliz,  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K,  Rich,  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q,  ELiz,  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew 
her  brothers,  «n 

A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts :  thereon  engraye 
Edward  and  York ;  then  naply  will  she  weep. 
Therefore  present  to  her,  —  as  sometime  Mar- 
garet »« 
Did  to  thy  father,  steeped  in  Rutland^s  bloody  — 
A  handkerchief  ;  whicn,  say  to  her,  did  dram 
The  purple  sap  &om  her  sweet  brother's  body ; 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds.               seo 
Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers  ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt 
Anne. 

K,  Rich,  You  mock  me,  madam ;  this  is  not 
the  way  «•* 

To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz,  There  is  no  other  way ; 

Unleae  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K,  Rich,  Say  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of 
her. 

Q.  Eliz,  Nay,  then  indeed  she  cannot  choose 
but  hate  thee. 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K,  Rich.   Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now 
amended.  »t 

Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly^  sometimes. 
Which  after  hours  gives  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends,  I  'U  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
H  I  have  killM  the  issue  of  your  womb,         »• 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  \s  little  less  in  love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  ;  mo 

They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below, 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sor- 
row. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth,  sos 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  a^. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  kmg, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can.        sio 
Dorset  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  aiscontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity. 
The  King,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter 
wife,  "• 

Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother ; 


Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  s  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distreasfnl  timei 
RepairM  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What  I  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  Ms. 
The  liquid  dro^  of  tears  that  you  havf  8b>i 
Shall  come  agram|  transformed  to  orieotpacL 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  hnpinnes. 
Go,  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  dauffater  go;   o 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  witn  your  epo- 

ence; 
Prep»are  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer ""s  tak; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flsmr 
Of  golden  sovereignty ;  acqunmt  the  pnami 
Wiui  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriaft  Vp 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chsMsed  • 
The  pett^  rebel,  dull-brain*d  Backin|:bm. 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlnnds  will  I  amt 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror^  hd , 
To  whom  I  will  retail  ray  oonquest  wm.     * 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caasar^t  Cmc 

Q.  Eliz,  What  were  I  best    to  isy?  Hk 
father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord?  Or  shalll  sar^berul' 
Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  orie: 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  bet  W 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  ytft  * 

K,  Rich,  Infer  fair  England *9  peace  ^i» 
alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shaU  purchase  irid«iE 
lastingwar. 

K.  i?icA.  Tell  her  the  King,  that  m»y» 
raand,  entreats.  * 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands  which  tk  Sjk  * 
king  forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say  she  shall  be  a  high  and  wr^ 

Jueen. 
^      liz.  To  waU  the  title,  as  ha  wA' 

doth. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  lore  her  everiascnc^ 
Q.  Eliz,    But   how   long    shall    tkst  vk 

**ever"Uwt?  • 

K.  Rich,  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  to  &■» 

end. 
Q.  Eliz,  But  how  long  fairly  shall  bit^ 

life  last? 
K,  Rich,   As   long   as   heaven   and  ^^ 

lengthens  it. 
Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Rschtri  iJ^ 

of  it. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  kc  <■* 

ject  low. 
Q,  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loatW  ^ 

sovereignty. 
K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  kr. 
Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  bf^ 

plainlytold. 
K,  Rich.  Then  pbiinly  to  her  tell  nj  1«^ 

tale. 
Q.  Eliz.  Plain  and  not  honest  b  too  ^^  * 

K.  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  iha]L>v  *a 
too  quick.  J 

Q.  Eliz.  O  no,  my  reasons  are  too  dw»  ^ 

dead;  _| 

Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  r^H 
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Rich,  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ; 

that  is  jMut. 

EUz.  Hiuip  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heart- 

striogs  break.  a» 

Bich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  Garter, 

and  my  crown, — 
^12.  Profaned,    dishonoured,    and    the 

third  QsorpM. 

Rich.  I  swear — 

Eli2,        By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 

George,  profanM,  hath   lost   his   lordly 

honour ; 

Tarter,  blemished,  pawnM  his  knightly 
virtue;  sro 

rown,  usurped,  disgraced  his  kingly  glory, 
nething  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  be- 
lieved, 

then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not 


?/cA.  Now,  by  the  world  — 

?/i2.  'T  is  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

?icA,  My  father's  death  — 

?/iz.         Thv  life  hath  it  dishonoured,  an 

iich.  Then,  by  myself  — 

i7ir.  Thyself  thyself  misusest. 

itch.  Why  then,  by  God — 

«7ir.  God^s  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

I  did^st  fear  to  break  an  oath  with  Him, 

litT  the  King  my  husband  made 

laast  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died. 

hadst  f  ear'd  to  break  an  oath  bT  Him,  mi 

iperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head, 

HO^d  the  tender  temples  of  my  child, 

>th  the  Princes  had  been  breathing  here, 

now,  two  tender  bedfellows  for  onst,  au 

roken  faith   hath   made  the  prey  for 

rorms. 

anst  Uiou  swear  by  now  ? 

ich.  The  time  to  come. 

Vz.    Tliat   thou   hast  wronged   in  the 

me  o'erpaat ; 

yself  have  many  tears  to  wash 

er  time,  for  time  past  wrongM  by  thee. 

ildren   live,  whose  fathers   tiiou  hast 

nughterM,  an 

m^  youth,  to  wail  it  with  their  age ; 

><»nt«   live,  whose  children  thou  hast 

itcher'd, 

■en  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 

tot    oy   time  to  come;  for  that  thou 

Ht 

^re  iis'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'erpast.    »• 

:A.    As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent, 

»  I  in  my  dangerous  affairs 

e  anus ;  myself  myself  confound ; 

%nd  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours ;      «oe 

Id   me  not  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy 

t; 

ite  all  planets  of  good  luck 

vK?eeHing,  if,  with  dear  heart's  love, 

a,te  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

lot  tby  beauteous  prinoelv  daughter  I 

osists  my  happiness  and  thine ;         «m 

ler.  follows  to  myself  and  thee, 

he  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul, 

!«9olaiion.  ruin,  and  decay. 

be  a-iroiaed  but  by  this ;  4to 


It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dear  mother, —  I  must  call   you 

so  — 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 
Not  mv  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve.       «u 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times^ 
And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz,  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil 
thus? 

K,  Bich,  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  you  to  do 

Q.  Sliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  my- 
self? 
K,  Rich.   Ay,    if    yourself 's    remembrance 
wrongvourself.  mi 

Q.  Eliz.   Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 
K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I 
bury  them ; 
Where  in  that  nest  of  spicery  they  will  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture.  **» 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy 

will? 
K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the 

deed. 
Q.  Eliz.  I  go.  Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mmd. 
K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss ;  and 
so,  farewell.      [Exit  Queen  Elizabeth.  *» 
Relentinig  fool,  and  shallow  changing  woman  I 

Enter  Ratcufp  [CATESBY/o//oirm^]. 

How  now  I  what  news  ? 
RcU.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western 
coast  ^ 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful  nollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back.  430 
'T  is  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 
K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  «4o 

Ratcliff ,  thyself,  or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 
Cote.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
E.Rich.  Catesby*  fly  to  the  Duke.  wa* 

Cate.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient 
haste.  ***  ** 

K.Rich.  [Ratcliff],  come  hither.     Post  to 
Salisbury. 
When  thou  com'st  thither, — [  To  Catesby.]  Dull 

unmindful  villain, 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the 
Duke?  *« 

Cate.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  High- 
ness' pleasure, 
What  from  your  Grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Catesby.    Bid  him 
levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  that  he  can 

make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury.  «m 

Cate.  Igo.  [Exit. 

Rat.   What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at 

Salisbury? 
K.  Rich.  Wny,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there 
before  I  go  ? 
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RcU.  Your  Highness  told  me  I  should  post 
before.  us 

K.  Rich.  Mj  mind  is  chan^'d. 

Enter  Lord  Staklby. 

Stanley,  what  news  with  yon  ? 
Stan,  None  srood,  my  liege,  to  please  you 
with  the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  bat  may  well  be  reported. 
K,  Rich,  Hoyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good  nor 
bad  I  ««> 

What  need^st  thou  mn  so  many  miles  about 
When   thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest 

way? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 
Stan,  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K,  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas 
on  him  I 
White-liverM  mnagate^  what  doth  he  there  ?  ««3 
Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  bnt  by 

guess. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 
Stan.  Stirr'd  np  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for   England,  here   to  claim  the 
crown. 
K.  Rich,  Is  the  chair  empty  ?   Is  the  sword 
unswavM  ?  «to 

Is  the  King  aead  ?  the  empire  nnpoesessM  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  Edigland^s  king  but  great  York's 

heir? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 
Stan,  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot 
guess.  «7s 

K,  Rich,  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman 

comes? 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  therefore  mistrust 

me  not. 
K,  Rich,  Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  beat 
him  back  ?  mo 

Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in 

the  north. 
K,  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me  I  What  do  they 
in  the  north,  4m 

When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the 
west? 
Stan,   They    have    not    been    commanded, 
mighty  Kin^. 
Pleaseth  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  muster  up  mjr  friends,  and  meet  vour  Grace 
Where  and  what  time  your  Maiesty  shall  please. 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join 
with  Richmond ;  «i 

But  I  '11  not  trust  thee. 

Stan.  Most  mi^htv  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubt- 
ful. 
I  never  was  nor  never  will  be  false. 
K.Rich.   Go,  then,  and  muster  men;    but 
Iftave  behind  «« 


Your  son,  George  Stanley.   Look  yssr  ^»d 

firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  bat  fnal 
Stan,  So  deal  with  him  as  I  pcvrvtii 

you. 

Enter  a  Messenosh. 

2,  Mess,  My  grracions  sovereign,  wow  is 
vonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertuMi, 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haoght;  pi 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  broUter, 
With  many  moe  confederates,  are  im 

Enter  another  Mbsssvoeb. 

2,  Mess,  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  GnM 

are  in  arms; 
And  every  hoar  more  oonmetitorB 
flock  to  the  rebels,  ana  their  pover  | 

strong. 

Enter  another  Mx8gKirox&. 

3.  Mess,  My  lord,  the  army  of  gntt  1 

ingham  — 
K,  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  I  nothing  bri 
of  death?  [Htstrihsk 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  ' 


news. 

3.  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  teQ 
esty 
Is  that  bv  sudden  floods  and  f  aU  of  vai 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersM  and  sb 
And  he  nimself  wand'red  away  akme, 
No  man  knows  whither.  ' 

K.  Rich.  I  cry  thee  iwtr  j 

There  is  my  purse  to  core  that  blow  of  tlJH 
Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaiiii'3 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  tniUr  b* 

3,  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  bwia*' 

my  lord. 

Enter  another  Mkssskokb. 

4,  Mess.  Sir  Thomas  Love!  and  LeH  ^ 

quis  Dorset, 
'T  is  said,  mv  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  it  ■» 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  yoor  H^** 
The  Breton  navy  is  dispers'd  by  temptfi 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  seoit  out  altf 
Unto  the  snore,  to  ask  those  on  the  b«i^   * 
If  they  were  hiis  assistants,  yea  or  bd; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Svffl 

ham 
Upon  his  party.  He,  mistrusting  th«9A« 
Hois'd  sau  and  made  his  coarse  mgva»  U^^^ 

tanv. 
K.  Rich.  March  on,  maroh  on,  van  ^ ' 

up  in  arms ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  ha» 

Re-enter  Catesbt. 

Caie.  My  liege,  the  Dnke  of  Backinr^ 

That  is  the  best  news.  That  the  Earl  of  Zf\ 

roond 
Is  with  a  mightv  power  landed  at  Milf«rJ.  * 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  most  be  toU. 
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\  Bich.  Awav  towards  Salisbury !     While 

we  reason  uere, 
lyal  battle  mieht  be  won  and  lost, 
e  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
ialisbary ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me.     mo 
[Flourish.  Extunt. 

Scene  [V.  Lord  Derby^s  house.] 

r  Debet  and  Sib  Chbistophbb  [Ubs- 
wick]. 

r.  Sir  Christopher,  tell   Richmond   this 
,from  me, 

in  the  sty  of  the  most  deadly  boar 
m  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold ; 
erolt,  off  goes  youi^  George's  head, 
'ear  of  that  holds  on  my  present  aid.        s 
t  thee  gone ;  commend  me  to  thy  lord. 
il  say  that  the  Queen  hath  heartily  con- 
sented 

ould  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter, 
ell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 
is.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west, 
IB  Wales.  10 

.    What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 
's.    Sir    Walter    Herbert,  a    renowned 
soldier; 

bert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley, 
i,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 
.ice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew,     u 
lany  other  of  great  name  and  worth  ; 
iwards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
be  way  they  be  not  fought  withaL 

Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  his 
umd.^ 

ter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind.  m 

dl.  [Gives  letter^  and]  exeunt. 


ACT  V 

ENE  I.   [Salisbury.  An  open  place.] 

the  Shbbifp,  and]  BucKiNaHAM,  with 
halberds,  ted  to  execution. 

.    Will  not  King  Richard  let  me  speak 
ithhim? 

Xo,  m^  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 
Hantmani,    and     Eldward^s    children, 
rey  and  Kivers, 

xig-  Henrv  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
n,  and  all  that  hare  miscarried  s 

rrluftnd  corrupted  foul  injustice, 
^our  inoody  oiscontentea  souls 
i|ph  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 
'  revenge  mock  my  destruction  ! 
Lll-Soau'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not  ?  u 

It  is  [my  lonij. 

Why,  then  All-Souls*  day  is  my  body's 


omsoay. 

ti«  day  which,  in  Eang  Edward's  time, 
rviifirht  fall  on  me,  when  1  was  found 
Ilia  children  and  his  wife's  allies ;       is 
a«  day  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
iljse  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted ; 
«  All-Souls'  day  to  my  f earfid  soul 
t«3niiiii'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 


That  high  All-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with. 


To  turn  their  own   points  in  their  masters' 

bosoms. 
Now  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck  : 
'^  When  he,"  quoth  she,  ''shall  split  thy  heart 

with  sorrow,  m 

Remember  Maigaret  was  a  prophetess." 
Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  the  block  of  shame : 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  01 

blame.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  [The  camp  near  Tamworth.] 

Enter  Richmond,  Oxpobd,  Blunt.  Hebbsrt, 
and  others^  with  drum  and  colours. 

Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving 
friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  maroh'd  on  without  impediment : 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley  s 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  six>il'd  your  smnmer  fields  and  fruitful 


Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes 

his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms,  this  foul  swine     10 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn. 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  oheerly  on,  courageous  friends. 
To  reap  the  hiuvest  01  perpetual  peace  u 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 
Oif,  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand 

men, 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  homicide. 
Herb,  I  doubt  not  but  his  friends  will  turn 

to  us. 
Blunt.    He  hath  no  friends  but  what   are 

friends  for  fear,  20 

Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him.  ^ 
Richm,     All    for   our  vantage.     Then,    in 

God's  name  J  maxot  I 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 

wings; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures 

kings.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  HI.  Bosworth  Field.] 

Enter  Kino  Richard,  in  arms,  with  Norfolk, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Ratcliff  [and  others]. 

K,  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tent,  even  here  in 

Bosworth  field. 
My  Lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 
Sw,  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my 

looks. 
E,Rich.  My  Lord  of  Norfolk,— 
Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  liefje. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks; 

ha  !  must  we  not  ?  s 

Nor.   We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving 

lord. 
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K,  Rich,  Up  with  my  teot !  Here  will  I  lie 
to-night; 
But  where  to-morrow?    Well,  aU*8  one  for 

that. 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 
Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost 
jBower.  10 

K,  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  treble  that  ac- 
count : 
Besides,  the  King^s  name  is  a  tower  of  strengfth, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent !   Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ^px>und.        is 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction ; 
Let 's  lack  no  discipline,  make  no  delav ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.     [JaxeurU. 

Enter  \on  the  other  side  of  the  .field]  Richmond, 
Sib  William  Bbani>on,  Oxford.  Dorset 
(Blunt,  and  others.  Some  qf  the  Soldiers  pitch 
Richmond's  tent], 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden 

set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  oar,         m 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  stan- 
dard. 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent ; 
I  *11  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge,  u 

And  part  in  iust  proportion  our  smaUjpower. 
My  Lord  of  Oxford,  you.  Sir  William  Brandon, 
And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  hb  regiment ; 
Gkx>d  Captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good-night  to 

hnn,  ^  »o 

And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  Earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent. 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me : 
Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  vou  know  ? 
Blunt.  Unless  I  have  mistaken  his  colours 

much,  88 

Which  well  I  am  assurM  I  have  not  done. 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  Irom  the  mighty  power  of  the  King. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 
Sweet  Bluntj  make  some  good  means  to  speak 

with  him,  40 

And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  'II  undertake 

it; 
And  so,  God  give  yon  quiet  rest  to-night ! 
Richm.    Good-night,    good    Captain    Blunt. 

Come,  gentlemen,  [Exit  Blunt.] 

Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business.       *^ 
Into  my  tent ;  the  dew  is  raw  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  tent. 

Enter  [to  his  tent]  King  Richard,  Nobfolk, 
Katclu-'F,  Catksby  [and  others]. 

K.  Rich,  What  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Cate.  It 's  supper-time,  my  lord ; 

It 's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. 

Give  me  some  ink  and  iwper. 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was,  bo 

And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 


Ctite.  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  aH  thuip  m  ^ 

readiness. 
K.  Rich.  Good   Norfolk,  hie  tW  to  ti^ 
charge; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  tmsty  leatiuk 
Nor,  I  go,  my  lord.  ^ 

£.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-motfov.rB^ 

Norfolk. 
Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  (£r? 

K.Rich.   [Catesbyl 
Cate.\  My  lord? 

E.  Rich,  Send  out  a  punwuTsatitaa^ 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  briagUi|>H 
Before  sunriaing,  lest  nis  son  Gectge  M  ] 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night 

{EiitCM^ 
fin  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  Give  me  a  wstik 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-sicmt. 
Look  that  my  staves  be  Boimd,  aad  vi  4 
heavy.  ^ 

Ratoliff! 
Rat.  My  lord? 
K.Rich.  Saw'stthemelaiicliolyLacii5«:^ 

umberland  ? 
Rat.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Snrrev.iiJ^ 
self, 
Much  about  oook-ehut  time,  from  trotptsni 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  ap  dit « 
diers.  ] 

K.  Rich.  So,  I  am  satisfied.  GivesKiV«l 
of  wine. 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  t»  hr*-  j 
Set  it  down.  Is  ink  and  paper  reedy  f        ^ 
Rat.  It  is,  my  lord.  I 

K.  Rich,      Bid  my  pard  wmteh ;  km  >^ 
RatolifF,  about  the  nud  of  night  ooon  » ' 

tent 
And  help  to  arm  me.  Leave  me^  I  say. 

[Exeunt  Ratdi^  [and  tJk  o^ 
tendants.  Richard  tlm}». 

Enter  Derby  to  Richmond  in  his  tent 
and  others  attending.] 

Der.   Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  W»  , 
Richm,  All  comfort  that  the  dark  m^'^ 
afford  ^ 

Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-lav ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother? 
Der,  I,  by  attorney,  bless   thee  fc«-  * 
mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmood'f  r^ 
So  much  for  that.  The  silent  home  cnti  ^ 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  tk«  i**- 
In  brief,  —  for  so  the  season  bids  as  be.  -^ 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  mooinr. 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitronsoS 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-etarinr  w. 
I,  as  I  may  —  that  which  I  wofiUd  I  caw'*-" 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  tni' 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  ol  ^»' 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  tau  fore«A 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  G^rr 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight. 
Farewell!  The  leisure  and  the  feajfal>«- 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  rows  of  htt^ 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  diM«si»> 
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lich  80  long  lund'red  friends  ahould  dwell 
npon.  100 

I  giYO  08  leiture  for  these  rites  of  lore  ! 
le  more,  adieu !  Be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 
'ichm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  reg^i- 

ment 
Btrive  with  tronhled  thoughts,  to  take  a 
nan,  io« 

t  leaden  alomher  peise  me  down  to-morrow, 
m  I  shoald  moont  with  wings  of  victory. 
e  more,  good-night,  kind  lords  and  gentle- 
men. [Exeunt  clU  but  Richmond, 
bou,  whose  captam  I  account  myself, 
t  on  my  forces  with  a  ^fracious  eye  !         100 
in  their  hands  thy  hruising  irons  of  wrath, 
t  they  mav  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
usorping  helmets  of  our  adversaries ! 
e  OS  thy  ministers  of  chastisement 
;  we  may  pnuse  Thee  in  the  victory  ! 
hee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul      xu 
[  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes. 
)ing  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still ! 

[Sleeps. 

•  the  Ghost  of  Pkince  Edward,  son  to 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

)st.  {To  Richard.)  Let  me  sit  heavy  on 
thy  soul  to-morrow  I 

c,  how  thou  stahh^dst  me  in  my  prime  of 
youth 

'wkshurv.  Despair,  therefore,  and  die  I 
lichmona.)  Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;  for 
the  wronged  souls  in 

tcherM  jninces  fight  in  thy  behalf. 
LIenry*s  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

^nter  the  Ghost  of  Henby  thb  Sixth. 

tf.   {Jo  Richard.)  When  I  was  mortal, 
tny  anointed  body 

»«  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes,      us 
00  the  Tower  and  me.   Despair,  and  die ! 
the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die. 
iehmond.)  Virtuous  ana  holy,  be  thou 
ronqueror  t 

that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  kine, 
>m£ort  thee  in  sleep.  Live,  and  flourisn  I 

Enter  the  Ghost  o^Clabeuce. 

'.  [To  Richard.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  in  thy 
L>iil  to-morrow  I  ui 

was  waah'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine. 
ar«nce,  by  thy  guile  betrayed  to  death ! 
row  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
U    thy  edgeless  sword.    Despair,  and 
io  I 

hmond.)  Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of 
uncaater,^  im 

»nged  heirs  of  Tork  do  pray  for  thee, 
n^els    gruard    thy  battle!    Live,  and 
>iirish ! 

he     Ghosts    of    R1VRB8,    Grey,   and 
Vaughan. 

yf  R.    [To  Richard.]  Let  me  sit  heavy 

thy  sold  to-morrow, 

rhat  died  at  Pomfretl    Despair,  and 

3  ]  uo 


Ghost  of  G.  [To  Richard.]  Think  upon  Grey, 

and  let  thy  soul  despair  ! 
Ghost   of   V.    [To   Richard.]    Think    upon 
Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  thy  lance.  Despair,  and  die  I 
AU.  (To  Richmond.)  Awake,  and  think  our 
wrongs  in  Richard's  bosom 
Will  conquer  him  I    Awake,  and  win  the  day  I 

Enter  the  Ghost  q^Hastinos. 

Ghost.  [To  Richard.]  Bloody  and  guilty, 
guiltily  awake,  im 

And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days  I 

Think  on  Lord  Hastings.  Despair,  and  die ! 

{To  Richmond.)  Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake, 
awake! 

Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England^s 
sake!  uo 

Enter  the  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes. 

Ghosts.  {To  Richard.)  Dream  on  thy  cousins 

smothered  in  the  Tower. 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and 

death! 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair  and  die  ! 
{To    Richmond.)    Sleei>,  Richmond,  sleep    in 

peace,  and  wake  in  joy ;  iw 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beeet  a  happy  race  of  kings  I 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

Enter  the  Ghost  q^Lady  Anns. 

Ghost.    {To  Richard.)    Richard,    thy    wife, 
that  wretched  Anne  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee,         100 
Now  fills  th^  sleep  with  perturbations. 
To-morrow  m  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword.  Despair,  and  die  I 
{To  Richmond.)  Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a 

quiet  sleep ; 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  !  i» 

Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Bvcjusqkam. 

Ghost.  {To  Richard.)  The  first  was  I  that 
help'd  thee  to  the  crown  ; 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tvranny. 

O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 

And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness !  iro 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and 
death ; 

Fainting,  despair :  despairing,  yield  thy  breath  ! 

{To  Richmond.)  1  died  for  hope  ere  I  could 
lend  thee  aid ; 

But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd. 

God  and  good  aneels  fi^ht  on  Richmond's  side, 

And  Richard  falTin  height  of  all  his  pride !    in 
[The  Ghosts  vanish.  King]  Richard 
starts  out  of  his  dream. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse !  Bind  up 
my  wounds ! 

Have  mercy,  Jesu !  —  Soft !  I  did  but  dream. 

O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  aiSict  me ! 

The  lights  bum  blue.  It  is  now  dead  mid- 
night. J  80 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
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What!  do  I  fear  myself?   Theresa  none  else 

Richard  loyes  Richard ;  that  ia,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?  No.   Yea,  I  am. 
Then  flv.  What,  from  myself?  Great  reason 
why,  iM 

Lest  I  revenge.  What,  myself  upon  myself  ? 
Alack,   I  love  myself.  Wherefore?  For  any 


That  r  myself  have  done  unto  mvself  ? 

O,  no !  alas,  I  rather  hate  mvself 

For  hateful  deeds  conimitted  by  myself  I        mo 

I  am  a  villain :  vet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyseli  speak  well ;  fool,  do  not  flat- 
ter. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.     im 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  hirh'st  degree ; 

Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  direst  degree ; 

All  several  sins,  all  us^d  in  each  degree. 

Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  Guilty  I  guilty ! 

I  shall  despair.  There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 

And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me.  wi 

Nay,  wherefore  should  they,  since  that  I  my- 
self 

Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself  ? 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  mnr- 
der'd 

Came  to  my  tent ;  and  everv  one  did  threat  «« 

To-morrpw^s  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratctuff. 

Rat.  My  lord  I 

K.  Rich.   ['Zounds !]  who  's  there? 
Rat.  Ratcliff,  my  lord;  His  I.    The  early 
village-cook 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom ;        no 
Your   friends   are   up,  and   buckle  on  their 
armour. 
K.  Rich.   [O  Ratcliff,  I  have  dreamM  a  fear- 
ful dream! 
What  thinkest  thou,  will  our  friends  prove  all 
true? 
Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord.] 
K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,  — 

Rat.   Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 
shadows.  «» 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to- 
night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.  Come,  go  with  me ;  mo 
Under  our  tents  I  *11  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Lords  to  Richmond,  sitting  in  his 
tent. 

Lords.   Good  morrow,  Richmond ! 

Richm.  Cry  mercy,  lords  and  watchful  gen- 
tlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here.    *» 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep  and  fairest-bod- 
ing dreams 


That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsv  h«ad 
Have  I  since  vour  departure  nad^  my  )ath 
Methought  their  souls,  whose  bodies  BickKb 

murdered. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victtfy. 
I  promise  you.  my  heart  is  very  jooaiid 
In  the  rememorance  of  so  fair  a  dnvm. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it^  locdft? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  loor. 

Richm.  Why,  then  His  tiiiiatotmaiim 
direction. 

His  oration  to  his  soldiers. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  oountryvifffi. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  tiiu 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon ;  yet  remember  tU. 
God  and  our  good  cause  fig^t  upon  oar  Ai«:* 
The  prayers  of  holv  saints  and  wroacMi  mw 
Like  high-reared  bulwarks,  stand  Wort  «tr 

faces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fifhi  spiv 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  hmi  Wfi* 

low. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  Truly,  gada» 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide ;  * 

One  raisM  in  blood,  and  one  in  Uoad  «^ 

lish'd; 
One  that  made  means  to  oome  by  «^  ^ 

hath^ 
And  slaugnterM  those  that  were  tbtssaH 

help  him ; 
A  base  foul  stonCj  made  precioos  by  tbtU  ^ 
Of  £ugland*s  chair,  where  he  is  fabel;  » , 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God*s  etMony. 
Then,  if  ^ou  fight  against  Ck>d*8  enmr. 
God  will  m  justice  ward  you  as  his  foloiiB; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down,        ' 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tymnt  being  diic, 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  ooiuiftry'sifl|*»>  . 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  yoor  piott" 

hire: 
If  yon  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  yonr  ¥!▼«. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  aa^ 

ors;  * 

If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  s^^ 
Your  children's  children  qoita  it  in  ram ^ 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  thei*  n^ 
Advance  yonr  standards,   draw  your  vtf 

swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attrmpt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  eaiui'* " 

face; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  eain  of  m^  attanpt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  we^ 
Sound  dnmis  and  trumpets  boldly  «o^  *^ 

fully; 
God  and  Samt  George  I  Richmond  aod  ra«" 

Re-enter  Kino  Richakd,  Ratcuft,  Citrt 
[Attendants  and  Foroitje]. 

K.  Rich.    What   said    North ambcHja^ 

touching  Richmond  ? 
Rat.   That   he   was   never    train«<3  «r 

arras. 
K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth ;  and  wUi  < 

Surrey  then  ? 
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'at.  He  smil'd  and  said,  **  The  better  for 

our  purpose." 
'.  Rich.  He  was  in  the  right:  and  so  indeed 
it  is.  [Clock  strikes,  «7d 

the  dook  there.  Give  me  a  calendar. 
)  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 
It.  Not  It  my  lord. 

Rich,  Theu  he  disdains  to  shme,  for  by 

the  book 
hould  have  bray'd  the  east  an  hour  a^. 
ick  day  will  it  be  to  somebody.  sm 

liffl 

t.  My  lord? 

Rich.      The  sun  wiU  not  be  seen  to-day ; 
(k  V  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
1(1  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground, 
liine  to-day  I  Why,  what  is  that  to  me  us 

than  to  Kiohmond  ?  for  the  self-same 

heaven  • 

frowns  ou  me  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord ;  the  foe  vaunts  in 

the  field. 

?{cA.    Come,  bustle,  bustle ;    caparison 

(ur  horse. 

>  Lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 

lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  nlain,       m 

lUB  my  battle  shaU  be  orderea : 

eward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 

ing  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 

jhers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst ;       sm 

hike  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Sur- 

ey, 

are  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 

lus  directed,  we  will  follow 

main  battle,  whose  puissance  on  either 

de 

»  well  winged  with  our  chief  est  horse. 

\d  Saint  (ieorge  to  boot  I  What  think'st 

»ou,  Norfolk? ^  ^      SOI 

A  good  direction,  warlike  soyereign. 

md  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[He  sheweth  him  a  vaper, 
ich.  Reads.]  *  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be 
•t  00  bold, 

Icon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.**  sos 
deviaeia  by  the  enemy, 
lemen.  erery  man  to  his  charge. 
»nr  babbHng  dreams  affright  our  souls, 
3ienoe  is  a  word  that  cowards  use. 
It  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ;     no 
ig  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our 
r. 

,  join  bravely,  let  us  to  *t  pell-mell ; 
heawen,  then  nand  in  hand  to  hell. 

Sis  oration  to  his  Army, 

U  I  say  more  than  I  have  inf err'd  ? 
•r  whom  vou  are  to  cope  withal ;      m 
vaeabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways, 
r  Hretons,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
?ir  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
ate  ventures  and  assured  destruction. 
ingr  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ;  mo 
tigr   lan<iB,  and  blest  with  beauteous 


They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 

And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  feUow, 

Lon^  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother*s  cost  r 

A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life  as 

Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 

Let 's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  raes  of  France, 

These  famished  beggars,  weary  of  their  Uves ; 

Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit,  sso 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  them- 
selves. 

If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  us. 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretons;  whom  our 
fathers 

Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and 
thump*d, 

And  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 

Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands?  lie  with  our 
wives  ?  3» 

Ravish  our  daughters  ?  {Drum  afar  q^,)  Hark  I 
I  hear  their  drum. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England !  fight,  bold  yeo- 
men! 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 

Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in 
blood;       ^       ^  MO 

Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves ! 

Enter  a  Mbssenqek. 

WTiat  says  Lord  Stanley?  Will  he  bring  his 
power? 
Mess,  My  lord,  he  doth  denv  to  come. 
K.  Bich.  Off  with  his  son  Greorge's  head  1 
Nor,  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  past  the  marsh ; 
After  the  battle  let  G^rge  Stanley  die.  34« 

K,  Bich,  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within 
my  bosom. 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  G^rge, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  01  fiery  dragons !    300 
Upon  them  I  Victory  sits  on  our  nelms. 

[Exeunt.] 

[Sc?ENE  rV.  Another  part  of  the  field.] 

Alarum,  Excursions,  J^nter  [Norfolk  and 
forces  fighting;  to  him]  CTatesby. 

CcUe,  Rescue,  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue, 
rescue  I 
The  King  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death,  s 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarums.  Enter  King  RiCfHARD. 

K.  Bich.  A  horse  I  a  horse  I  my  kingdom  for 

ahorse ! 
Cats.  Withdraw,  my  lord ;  I  'II  help  you  to 

a  horse. 
K,  Bich,  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a 
cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  10 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field  ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-dav  instead  of  him. 
A  horse !  a  horse  I  my  Kingdom  for  a  horse  I 

[Exeunt,] 
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[Scene  V.    A  nether  part  qf  the  Jield.] 

Alarum*  Enter  Richard  and  Richmond;  they 
fyht ;  Richard  is  slain.  Retreat  and , flourish. 
Re-enter  Richmoitd,  Derby,  bearing  the 
croumy  with  divers  otner  Lords, 

Richm,  Qod  and  your  arms  be  praised,  yio- 
toriooa  friends ; 
The  day  is  onrs,  the  oloody  dog  is  dead. 
Der,  Conrasreous  Richmond,  well  hast  thon 
acquit  tnee. 
Lo,  here,  these  long^usurped  royalties 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch  • 
Have  I  pluck*d  oflf,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal. 
Wear  it,  [enjoy  itJ  and  make  much  of  it. 
Richm.  Great  (jod  of  heaven,  say  amen  to 
aU! 
But,  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 
Der.   He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester 
town ;  »• 

Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  with- 
draw us. 
Richm .  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either 

side? 
Der.  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  Lord 
Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Bran- 
don. 
Richm,  Inter  their  bodies  as  become  their 
births.  lA 

Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled 


That  in  submission  will  return  to  tu ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta^en  the  sacni 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  nd. 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conionetioii,      • 
That  long[  have  frown*d  upon  their  eanuty  1 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not  amn? 
England  hath  long  been  mjul,  and  •cair'dbe^ 

self  * 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  tiooi 
The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  ows  urn.  * 
The  son,  oompell'd,  been  batcher  to  tlbton. 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division^ 
O.  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elisabeth, 
Tne  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  hoQK,     • 
By  God^s  fair  ordinance  conjoin  toeetba! 
And  let  their  heirs,  God,  if  thj  will  be  sa 
Enrich  the  time  to  oome  with  moMui 

Peace, 
With  smilinsr  Plenty  and  fair  prospercaidip' 
Abate  the  eage  of  traitors,  gradoiu  LrL   « 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  dayi  apk 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  stiesia^ 

blood! 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  inem' 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fmr  W  * 

peace! 
Now  civil  wounds   are   stopped,  Pteee  E* 

again; 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  Qod  ny  tan  ' 
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PLAT  called  Henary  VIII  or  All  is  True  was  being  played  in  the  Qlobe  Theatre  on  June  29, 
,  when  the  theatre  canght  fire  and  -was  burned  down.  Contemporary  descriptions  of  this 
I  fit  the  present  history  so  exactly  that  there  remains  little  doubt  that  the  Shakespearean 
a  is  meant  We  haye  here,  then,  a  later  limit  for  its  composition.  Wotton,  writing  of  the 
ng  of  the  Globe,  calls  All  is  True  "  a  new  play.''  The  chief  reason  urgfed  ag^ainst  taking  this 
lly  lies  in  the  reference  to  Elizabeth  in  ni.  ii.  50-52,  and  in  the  eulogy  in  v.  v.  18-30,  58-63, 
ich  the  praise  of  James  may  haye  been  added  later.  But  eulogies  of  the  great  queen  did 
»a8e  with  her  death  ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  treatment  of  her  parents  that  could  hardly 
been  pleasing  to  her.  In  the  style  and  metre  of  the  undoubted  Shakespearean  part  of  the 
k  we  find  nothing  pointing  to  4.  date  before  1603,  but  much  to  the  latest  years  of  his 
y ;  and  it  is  a  fairly  safe  conclusion  that  in  the  parts  of  the  present  play  written  by  him 
re  the  last  of  his  extant  work. 

edition  of  Henry  VIII  appeared  till  it  was  published  in  the  First  Folio,  and  on  that  yersion 
esent  text  is  based. 

chief  historical  basis  for  the  play  is  Holinshed's  Chronicles.  Some  details  seem  to  haye 
lirect  from  HaUe ;  and  the  scenes  presenting  the  attempt  to  crush  Cranmer  (v.  i.,  ii,  iii.) 
:en  from  Foxe's  Actes  and  MonumerUSy  better  known  as  The  Book  of  Martyrs.  These  sources 
lowed  at  times  almost  slayishly,  much  of  the  actual  diction  being  deriyed  from  the  prose 
ves.  Yet  with  all  this  borrowing  of  detail,  much  freedom  is  used  in  the  selection  and 
tment  of  incident,  historical  time  is  disregarded,  and  eyen  the  identity  of  personages  is 
d. 

sharacterization  of  Queen  Katherine  alone  shows  any  great  creatiye  imagination.  Though 
acts  and  much  of  her  language  are  taken  from  the  Chronicles,  the  dnunatist  has  be- 
on  her  a  pathetic  dignity  which  eleyates  her  to  such  a  pitch  that  in  spite  of  her  passxye  r61e 
ds  out  as  the  real  heroine  of  the  play.  Wolsey's  farewell  speech  (except  m.  ii.  455-457)  is 
Buted ;  but  his  other  important  utterances  and  almost  all  his  actions  are  based  directly 
ished,  who  here  drew  from  a  yariety  of  sources  yarying  much  in  their  estimate  of  the 
I.  Some  detjuls  seem  to  haye  been  suggested  by  Samuel  Rowley's  When  You  See  Me  You 
^e  (printed  1605).  The  low  comedy  scenes  in  the  palace  yard  and  Cranmer's  closing 
es  are,  of  course,  without  historical  basis, 
[rama  is  singularly  lacking  in  unity.   The  material  is  simply  translated  into  dialogue  or 

and  there  results  a  succession  of  brilliant  stage  pictures,  sketches  of  character,  and  fine 
,  entirely  without  dramatic  coherence.   Buckingham,  Katherine,  the  King,  Wolsey,  and 

hold  in  succession  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  no  causal  connection  is  apparent  in 
9noe ;  nor  is  there  consistency  in  the  demand  for  sympathy  with  men  or  factions.  This 
ary  quality  alone  is  sufficient  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  unity  of  authorship ;  and  exami- 
the  teohnioal  qualities  of  style  and  metre  has  confirmed  this  suspicion.  It  is  now  fairly 
,  though  not  uniyersally,  conceded  that  the  greater  number  of  scenes  are  to  be  credited 
Hatcher,  and  to  Shakespeare  only  i.  i.,  ii. ;  n.  iii.,  iy. ;  m.  ii.  1-203 ;  and  with  less 
of  purity,  v.  i. 

ts  have  been  made  to  deny  to  Shakespeare  any  share  in  the  authorship,  and  to  assign 
r  authors,  especially  to  Massinger.   But  yarious  internal  reasons,  besides  the  unchal- 
f>earanee  of  the  play  in  the  First  Folio,  preyent  the  acceptance  of  this  extreme  yiew. 
alation  on  the  method  of  collaboration  has  resulted  in  anything  more  than  mere  con- 

(Dimciation  of  *^  Abergayenny "  is  indicated  by  the  spelling  found  in  the  Folio, 
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[DRAMATIS   PERSONvE 


KlHO  HXKBT  VIII. 
CAJlOntAL  WOLSKT. 

Caboqial  CABtpnus. 

Capcctus,  ambassador  from  tha  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

Cranmsr,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Duke  of  Nortolk. 

DUKS  or   BUCKINORAlf. 

DuKB  or  SunroLK. 

Eabl  or  SU&RET. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Oarddtkr,  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

LOKO  ABBBOAVXinrT. 

LoBD  Samdts  (called  also  Ba  William  Bavdts). 
Sib  Hsnbt  GuiLDroRO. 
Sib  Thomas  Loybll. 
Sib  Anctont  Dbwt. 
Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 


Cbomwbll,  aenrant  to  Wolaey. 

Secretaries  to  Wolaey. 

OBimTHf  gentleman  oaher  to  Quesoi  KatlMnae. 

Three  Gentlemen. 

DooTOB  BcTTB,  Dhyiloiao  to  the  King. 

€huter  King-«t-Arma. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buddngbam. 

Bbasdok,  and  a  Sergeant-at-Arma. 

Door-keeper  of  the  Conndl-rhMmber.   Potter,  a 

Man. 
Page  to  Gardiner.  A  Crier. 

QuBBir  Kathsbotb,  wife  to  King  Henry, 

divorced. 
Annb  Bullbn.  her  Maid  of  Honour, 
An  old  Lady,  friend  to  Anne  Bnllen. 
Patiknob,  woman  to  Qoeen  Katherine. 

SpiriU. 


Several  Lords  and  Indies  in  the  Dumb  Shows ;  Women  attending  upon  the  Queen ;  Bcribea,  (MBoeva,  Q\aai^  * 

other  Attendants. 

Scbmb:  London;  Westminster;  KinU>olion,] 


THE  PROLOGUE 


things 


I  COME  DO  more  to  make  you  laugh ; 

now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  Beriooa  brow. 
Sad,  hieh,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe. 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  present.  Those  that  can  pity,  here     • 
May,  if  tney  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear  ; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.  Such  as  give 
Their  mone^  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
May  here  find  truth  too.  Those  that  come  to 

see 
Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree  ^   ^    lo 

The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I  *11  undertake  may  see  awav  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.  Only  they 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow  » 

In  a  long  motley  coat  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceived  ;  for,  gentle  hearers,  know, 
To  rank  our  chosen  tmih.  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 
Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring 
To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,  ti 

Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Therefore,  for  goodness^  sake,  and  as  you.  are 

known 
The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town. 
Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye  ;  think  ye  see  « 
The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story 
As  they  were  living  ;  think  you  see  them  great, 
And  f  ollowM  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends ;  men,  in  a  moment,  see 
How  soon  thb  mightiness  meets  misery  ;         m 


And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then*  I  *Q  say 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  weddiag^day. 


ACT   I 


Scene 


I.    [London.    An  ant^<hawiber  f^ 
pcUace.] 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Nobfouc  at  ome  i*^ 
the  other,  the  Dxtke  of  Buckivobam  ^  * 
LoBD  Abeboaybnnt. 

Buck,  Good  morrow,  and   wdl  VMi. 
have  ye  done 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  f 

Nor,  Ithank  yaorGctf 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  achnizv* 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck,  An  untxiuely  af:«» 

StayM  me  a  prisoner  in  my  cluunD«r  vte 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  ligkt9  of  fsm 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Andreu. 

Nor.  'TwixtGayiic»a«iAi 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  aaloto  oa  Wi 

back ; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  Ughted,  b«rgr  t^^ 
In  their  embracement,  as  th*T  grB'w  tefM 
Which  had  they,  what  four  tmoii*d  oiuf 

have  weighed 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  vlMle  M 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  ywa  I 

The  view  of  earthly  glory-.  Men  tn%lit  ^r 
Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  bat  bow  nai 
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De  above  itself.  Each  following  dav 
ime  the  next  day^s  master,  tiU  the  last 
9  former  wonders  its.  To-day  the  French, 
linouant,  all  in  gold^  like  heathen  gods, 
e  down   the    English ;    and,  to-morrow, 

they  «o 

)  Britain  India :  eTeiy  man  that  stood 
'd  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages 

were 

lernbins,  all  ^t :  the  madams  too, 
is'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
}ride  upon  them,  that  their  ver^  labour  ts 
to  th^  as  a  painting.  Now  this  masque 
tried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
it  a  fool  and  beggar.  The  two  kings, 
I  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 
Menoe  dia  present  them ;  him  in  eye,     » 
dm  in  praise ;  and,  being  present  botJi.  ^ 
I  said  they  saw  but  one;   and  no  ais- 
center^ 

wag  his  tongue  in  censure.  When  these 
suns — 

0  they  phrase  'em  — by  their  heralds 
cballeng  d 

>ble  spirits  to  arms,  thev  did  perform  » 
d  thought's  compass,  tnat  former  fabu- 
lous story, 

now  seen  Doesible  enough,  got  credit, 
ieris  was  believ'd. 
K  O,  you  go  far. 

As  I  belong  to  worship  and  affect 
our  honesty,  the  tract  of  eyerything      m 
by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 

action's  self  was  tongue  to.  All  was 
t>yal; 

disposing  of  it  nought  rebell'd, 
rave  each  thing  riew  ;  the  office  did 
tly  his  full  function. 

Who  did  guide,  tf 
,  who  set  the  bodv  and  the  limbs 
great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ? 
One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
a  business. 

I  prav  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 
All  this  was  ord  red  by  the  good  dis- 
•etion  w 

ight  reverend  Cardinal  of  York. 
^he  devil  speed  him  I  no  man's  pie  is 
eed 
9  ambitious  finger.  What  had  he 

these  fierce  -vanities  ?  I  wonder 
sh  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk      » 
» the  rays  o*  the  beneficial  sun 
p  it  from  the  earth. 

Surely,  sir, 
in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these 

cIs; 

g  not  propn'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
uceceoors  toeir  way,  nor  ciall'd  upon  m 

1  featm  done  to  the  crown ;  neither  al- 
A 

■nt  aflsistants ;  but,  spider-like, 
>  aelf-ctrawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
?  of  hia  own  merit  makes  his  wav ; 
at  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys  « 
••3X1  to  the  King. 

I  cannot  tell 


What  heaven  hath  given  him,  —  let  some  graver 

Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  hispride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Whence  has  he 

that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard,  7o 

Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  KinpTt  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the 
file  n 

Of  all  the  gentry,  for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  flT^at  a  charge  as  httle  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon ;  and  his  own  letter. 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out, 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers. 

Aber,  I  do  know         m 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
Bv  this  so  sicken  d  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on 

*em 
For  this  jg^reat  journey.  What  did  this  vanity  w 
But  mimster  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was     m 
A  thing  inspir'd  ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy,  that  this  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  abodea 
The  sudden  breach  on 't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath 
attach'd  m 

Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  ^  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  sileno'd  ? 

Nor.  Marry,  is 't. 

Aber.  A  nroper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purohas'd 
At  a  supernuons  rate  I 

Buck.  ^         Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  Cardinal  carried. 

^or.  ^      Like  it  your  Grace,  loo 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  differ- 
ence 
Betwixt  you  and  the  Cardinal.  I  advise  you  — 
And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards 

you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety^  —  that  you  read 
The  Cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency  i« 

Together,  to  consider  further  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.   Ton  know  his  nature, 
That  he 's  revengeful,  and  I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  eage ;  it 's  long,  and,  't  may  be 
said,  110 

It  reaches  far,  and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
Thither  he  darts  it.  Bosom  up  my  counsel, 
Tou'll  find  it  wholesome.    Lo,  where  comes 

that  rook 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 
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Enter  Cardinal  Wolsbt,  the  purse  borne  b^ore 
him  J  certain  of  the  Guard,  and  two  Segbe- 
TAKIE8,  u?ith  papers.  The  Cardinal  in  his 
nassa^  Hxeth  his  eye  on  Buckingham,  and 
Buckingham  on  him,  both  full  qf  disdain, 

Wol.  The  Duke  of  Bnckingham^a  fonreyor, 
ha?  m 

Where  ^s  his  ezaminatioii  ? 

1.  Seer.  Here,  so  please  yoa. 

Wol,   Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1.  Seer.  Ay,  please  your  Grace. 

Wol.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and 
Backing:ham 
Shall  lessen  tms  biff  look. 

[Exeunt  Wolsey  and  his  train. 

Buck.  This  butcher ^s  cur  is  Tenom-mouth^d, 

and  I  ^  no 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ;  therefore 

best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.  A  begrgar^s  book 
Outworths  a  noble*s  blood. 

Nor.  What,  are  tou  chafed  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance ;  that  *8  tne  appliance 

only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in  's  looks 

Matter  against  me,  and  his  eye  revil'd  im 

Me  as  his  abject  object.  At  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.  He 's  gone  to  the 

King; 
I  *11  follow  and  outstare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord,  i» 

And  let  ^our  reason  with  your  choier  question 
What  ^t  18  vou  go  about.   To  climb  steep  hills 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first.   Anger  is  liice 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow  M  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  adyise  me  like  you ;  be  to  yourself  us 

As  you  would  to  your  fnend. 

Buck.  I  'U  to  the  King  ; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence,  or  proclaim 
There  s  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor.  Be  advis'd ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  vonr  foe  so  hot  >«« 

That  it  do  sin^e  yourself.  We  may  outrun. 
By  yiolent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  over-running.   Know  you  not. 
The  fire  that  mounts  the    liquor  till  *t  run 

In  seeminff  to  augment  it  wastes  it?    Be  ad- 
vis'd.  ^  i« 

I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  vounelf , 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you ;  and  I  *11  go  along         im 
By  your  prescription ;  but  this  top-proud  fel- 
low. 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know  ta 

To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  not  "  treasonous.'^ 


Buck.  TotheKingI'llaay\todMkti 

vouch  as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.  Attend.  This  holy  kn. 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  —  for  he  is  equal  rsnam 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  misehiif 
As  able  to  perform  't ;  his  mind  awl  dUc«^ 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprecauj— 
Only  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  m  Fbnet 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  King  ear  a 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interriev.     ^ 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasora,  sm  Hb| 

glass 
Did  break  i*  the  rinsing. 
Nor.  Faith^aadtodi 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.  Tldi  r 

nin^Caroinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew 
As  himself  pleas'd ;  and  they  were  ratifiMl 
As  he  cried,  **  Thus  let  be,*'  to  as  miuk  td   | 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead.    Bat  ov  etat 

cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  warthr^*  1 

sey. 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.  Now  this  folbn.  - 
Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  popp;       '  i 
To  the  old  dam,  treason,  —  Chari«s  tk  Is' ! 

peror. 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  Queen  hi*  amt  - 
For  't  was  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  cmv 
To  whisper  Wolsey,  —  here  makes  visitta* 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betvin  * 
Elngland   and   France   might,   throa^  ^ 

amity, 
Breed    him   some   prejudice;   for  fnoi  ite 

league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.  He  ffitilr 
Deals  with  our  Cardinal ;  and,  as  I  trM«- 
Which  I  do  weU,  for  I  am  sure  the  Empmr  * 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd,  whereby  his  nit  *• 

granted 
Ere  it  was  ask'd  —  but  when  the  way  »»  ■»* 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  Emperor  te  ^ 

sir'd. 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  Kiog'ta^n^ 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.  Let  ^  Eac 

know,  ^ ' 

As  soon  he  shall  bv  me,  that  thus  the  Cs^a* 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  plaM* 
And  for  nis  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  aacrj 

To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish  be  ««n 
Something  mistaken  in 't. 

Buck.  No,  notaiiQiM* 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  ahap« 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Brandon,  a  Sergeant-at^bh*  •''' 
him,  and  two  or  three  qfthe  Gosfd. 

Bran.   Your  office,  sergeant ;  exeeat*  it 
Serg.  ^  ^ 

Mv  lord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  htr- 
in  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northamptoa.  I  ' 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  oas« 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo.  yoa.  my  "*< 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me  I  IshallptiiM 
Under  device  and  practice. 
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ran.  I  am  sorry 

«e  you  ta'en  from  liberty^  to  look  on        m* 
basiness  present.   'T  is  nis  Highness*  plea- 
sure 

shall  to  the  Tower. 

fck.  It  will  help  me  nothing 

•lead  mine  innocence;  for  that  dye  is  on 

me 
sh  makes  my  whitest  part  black.  The  will 
of  Heayen 

one  in  this  and  all  things  I  I  obey.  sio 

'  Lord  Abergavenny,  fare  yon  well ! 
in.  Nay,  he  must  bear   yon   company. 
The  KTing  [To  Abergavenny.] 

aa'd  yon  snail  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
he  determines  further. 
*r.  As  the  Duke  said, 

irill  of  Heaven  be  done,  and  the  King's 
pleasure  >*' 

B  obey*d  1 

(n.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

vin^  to  attach  Lord  Montaoute,  and  the 
booiea 

I  Duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
ilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor,  — 
k.  So,  so ; 

are  the  limbs  o*  the  plot.  No  more,  I 
hope  ?  MO 

n.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 
^  O,  [Nicholas]  Hopkins? 

tt.  He. 

b.  Mjr  surveyor  is  false;  the  o'er-great 
Dardinal 

showed  him  gold;  my  life  ia  spann'd 
ilready. 

le  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
figure  even  tnis  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
•k^ning  my  clear  sun.    My  lord,  fare- 
irell.  [Exeunt.  ««• 

:  II.    [2%e  same.    The  council-chamber.] 

.  Enter  the  Kino,  leaning  on  the  Cabdi- 
i  8houider»the  Nobles,  and  Sir  Thomas 
f.L :  the  CardincU  places  himse\f  under 
ingsftet  on  his  right  side. 

My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
you  for  this  great  care.  I  stood  i'  the 
vel 

l-choTK^d  confederaov,  and  give  thanks 
that  ohokM  it.  Let  be  called  before  us 
ntlenum  of  Buckingham's ;  in  person  s 
r  him  his  confessions  justify,  ^ 
at  by  point  the  treasons  of  nis  master 

{i£^n  relate. 

'iHthin^  crying^  "  Room  for  the  Queen  I " 

QcKKN    Kathkbine,  ushered   by  the 

OF  NORFOUC,  and  the  Dukb  of  Suf- 

Mhe  kneels*    The  King  riseth  from,  his 

akes  her  up^  kisses  and  placeth  her  by 

fh.  N^ay,  we  must  longer  kneel ;  I  am 
tutor. 

Arise,  and  take  place  by  us.  Half  your 
it  «o 

.me  to  us,  you  have  half  our  power ; 


The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given. 
Repeat  your  will  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath,  Thank  your  Majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  nonour,  nor         is 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  nay  petition. 

KifM,  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

^.  KaJth,  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few, 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  com- 
missions 90 
Sent  down  among  'em,  which  hath  flaw'd  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  lovalties ;  wherein,  although. 
My  good  Lora  Cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  As  putter  on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  King  our  master  —  « 
Whose  honour  Heaven  shield  irom  soil !  —  even 

he  escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly,  vea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Not,  Not  **  almost  appears," 

It  doth  a])pear :  for,  upon  these  taxations,       ao 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longins^,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  oompell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  up- 
roar, 36 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

King.  Taxation  I 

Wherein  ?     and    what    taxation  ?     My    Lord 

Cardinal. 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

WoL  ^  Please  you,  sir,  4o 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  ana  front  but  in  that 

file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

q,Kaih,  No,  my  lord? 

You  know  no  more  than  others  ?  But  von  frame 

Things  that  are  known  alike,  whicn  are  not 

wholesome  «« 

To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and 

yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.  These  exac- 
tions. 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they 

are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing  ;  and^  bear  'em, 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.  They  say    » 
They  are  devis'd  by  you ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

King,  ^  Still  exaction  t 

The  nature  of  it  ?  In  what  kind,  let 's  know. 
Is  tbis  exaction  ? 

Q.  Kaih,  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bold'ned 

Under  ^oxa  promis  d   pardon.  The  subjects' 

grief  ^    ^  «« 

Comes   through  commissions,  which  compels 

from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
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Without  delay ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  namM.  your  wars  in  France.  This  makes 
bold  mouths ;  «> 

Tongrnes  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts 

freeze 
AUegriance  in  them  ;  their  curses  now 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it  ^s  come  to 

pass, 
This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.  I  would  your  Highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for  m 

There  is  no  primer  business. 

King.  By  my  life, 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol.  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this  than  by 
A  single  voice  ;  and  that  not  passed  me  but     n 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.  If  I  am 
TraducM  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither 

know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say  t* 

'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  ^  through .  We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessarpr  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new-trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  further  m 
Than  vainly  longing.  What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allowed ;  what  worst,  as  oft. 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  If  we  shall  stand  still,  m 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mockM  or  oarpM  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
StateH3tatues  only. 

King,  Things  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  tnemselves  from  fear ; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue   m 
Are  to  be  f ear'd.  Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?  I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.  Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution  I   Wby,  we  take       m 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the 

timber ; 
And,  thonp'h  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hacked. 
The  air  wul  drink  the  sap.  To  every  count:^ 
Where  this  is  questionM  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  deniM  loo 
The  force  of  this  commission.  Pray,  look  to  H  ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

WoL  A  word  with  you. 

[To  the  Secretary^  cuide,] 
Let  there  be  letters  wnt  to  every  shire. 
Of  the  King^s  grace  and  pardon.  The  grieved 

commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  noisM  n» 

That  through  our  intercession  this  reyokement 
And  pardon  comes.   I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.         [Exit  Secretary, 

Enter  SuRVBTOR. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 
King.  It  grieves  many,  no 


The  gentleman  is  leamM,  and  a  nan  m* 

speaker ; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  trajoiif  m6 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instmot  gn■t«w^ 

era. 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  hims^.  Tet«R. 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prar* 
Not  well  disposM,  the  mind  groviag  oDct  ear 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  tnues  idov  ^ 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.  This  sas  w  o* 

plete, 
WhowasenrollM  ^moiunt  wonders,  sad  vhtc** 
Almost  with  ravishM  ust^ning.  could  sot  U 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute ;  he,  my  hif,  « 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  uie  gncM 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  ■•  blaek 
As  if  besmearM  in  hell.  Sit  by  w;  yos  t^ 

hear  — 
This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust  —  of  his     ■ 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad.  Bid  hia  reeua 
The  fore-recited  practices,  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  near  too  macK. 
Wol.  Stand  fortb,  and  with  bold  flinntra^ 
what  you, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  colWtc^   ^ 
Out  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

King,  Sp«dkfc»^^ 

Surv.  First,  it  was  usual  with  him,  cv«n^< 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  Jmv 
Should  without  issue  die,  he  *U  cany  it » 
To  make  the  sceptre  his.  These  T«r7  «^ 
I  Ve  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in4sir, 
Lord  Abergavenny ;  to  whom  by  oatk  bt  art- 

ac*d 
Revenge  upon  the  Cardinal. 

WoL  Please  ^ourHighsMLii^ 

This  dangerous  conception  u  this  pmat. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  peiM  « 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  fttNO^ 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

0.  Kath.  My  leam'd  Lord  Cs^ 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

King,  Speak  oa. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crovi? 
Upon  our  fail  ?  To  this  point  hast  thou  ha^ 
him  • 

At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

Surv.  He  was  hrooc^  t  *• 

By  a  vainprophecy  of  Nicholas  Heaton. 

King.   What  was  that  Henton  ? 

Surv.  Sir,  a  Chartrsiz  tu 

His  confessor :  who  fed  him  every  rnxugf 
With  words  oi  sovereignty.  , 

King.  How  know*tt  thw  ffc* 

Surv.  Not  long  before  your  Highn«a»  f^  '* 
France,  * 

The  Duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  psd 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  ne  dew 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Loadoavr 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  1  rtpl^^  * 
Men  fear  Uie  French  would  prove  uuftdinWi 
To  the  King's  danger.  Presently  the  Pti- 
Said,  't  was    the  fear,  indeed ;   awl  ti»i  ^ 

doubted 
*T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  %«*t 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk,  *  that  ofi,*^  tax%  hm.  ' 
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Ji  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 

de  la  Car,  my  chaplam,  a  choice  honr 

tar  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment ; 

a  after  noder  the  confession  *8  seal 

lemnly  had  sworn,  that  what  he  spoke  tw 

laplain  to  no  creature  living  hut 

» should  ntter,  with  demure  confidence 

ansingly  ensaM :  *  Neither  the  King  nor  ^s 

heirs. 

on  the  Duke,  shall  prosper.    Bid  him 

strive  i«» 

Q  the  lore  o*  the  oommonaltj.  The  Duke 

wem  England.*  *' 

'ath.  If  I  know  you  well, 

ere  the  Dnke's  surreyor,  ancf  lost  your 

office 

I  comphiint  o'  the  tenants.    Take  good 

leed 

arge  not  in  your  spleen  a  nohle  person 

oil  vonr  nohler  soul ;  I  say,  take  heed ; 

artily  heseech  you. 

Let  him  on.         m 
rard. 

On  my  soul,  I  *11  speak  hut  truth, 
ny  lord  the  Duke,  by  tne  devil's  illu- 
ons 

•nk  might  be  deceivM ;  and  that  *t  was 
ingerons  for  him 

tnate  on  this  so  far,  until  ^        ito 

d  him  some  design;  which,  being  be- 
ay'd, 
Quch  like  to  do.   He  answered,  ^*  Tush, 

0  me  no  damage^  **  adding  further 
id  the  King  in  his  last  sickness  failM, 
dinal's  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
lave  gone  off. 

Ha  !  what,  so  rank  ?  Ah  ha  I  m 
mischief  in  this  man.  Canst  thou  say 
rther? 

1  can,  my  lic^e. 

Proceed. 

Being  at  Greenwich, 
or  Highness  had  reproved  the  Duke 
r  WilBam  Buhner,  — 

I  remember  im 
k  time  ;  being  my  sworn  servant, 
ze  retained  him  his.    But  on ;   what 
ice? 

'If,'*  auoth  he,  *^  I  for  this  had  been 
imittea," 

the  Tower,  I  thought,  —  **  I  would 
e  play'd 

my  father  meant  to  act  upon  ^  im 
»er  Richard  ;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
t   to   come   in 's  presence ;   which  if 

]t€Kl, 

le  Bemblanoe  of  his  duty,  would 
his  knife  into  him.** 

A  giant  traitor  I 
ow.  madam,  may  his  Highness  live 
'eeaoTO,  ^  «» 

oan  out  of  prison  ? 

God  mend  all ! 
'here  *8  something  more  would  out  of 
:  what  say'st  ? 

f ter  **  the  Duke  his  father,**  with 
5  knife/' 


He  8tretch*d  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his 
dagger,  mm 

Another  spread  on  's  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath :  whose  tenour 
Was.  were  he  evil  us*d,  he  would  outgo 
His  father  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

King,  ^     ^  There  *s  his  period. 

To  sheathe  his  knife  m  us.   He  is  attached,    tio 
Call  him  to  present  trial.  H  he  may 
Fuid  mercy  m  the  law,  *t  is  his ;  if  none^ 
Let  him  not  seek  *t  of  us.  By  day  and  nurht. 
He 's  traitor  to  the  height.  [Exeunt, 

ScENB  III.    [An  ante-chamher  in  the  palace.] 
Enter  the  Lord   Chambeblaik   and  Lord 

SAia>T8. 

Cham,    Is't  possible  the  spells  of   France 
^  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

San,  New  customs. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  *em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow*d. 
Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  £ul  the  good  our  Eng- 
lish ^  6 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merelv 
A  fit  or  two  o*  the  face ;  out  they  are  shrewd 

ones: 
For  when  they  hold  *em,  you  would  swear  di- 
rectly 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so.     lo 
San.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones. 
One  would  take  it, 
That  never  saw  *em  pace  before,  the  spavin 
Or  springhalt  reign*a  among  *em. 

Cham,  Death  I  my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That,  sure,  they  *ve  worn  out  Christendom. 

Enter  Sm  Thomas  Loybll. 

How  now !  i« 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Lov,  Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That  *s  clapp*d  upon  the  court^gate. 

Cham.  What  is *t  for? 

IjOv,    The  reformation  of  our  travell*d  gal- 
lants. 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and 
tailors.  «> 

Cham.  I*m  glad  'tis  there.    Now  I  would 
pray  our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise. 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov,  ^  ^  Thev  must  either. 

For  so  run  the  conditions,  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they^  got  in  France,   u 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  fights  and  fireworks. 
Abusing  better  men  than  tney  oan  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom,  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis  and  tall  stockings. 
Short  blist*red  breeches,  and  those  types  oi 
travel,  ^  si 

And  understand  again  li^e  honest  men, 
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Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows.  There,  I  take 

it. 
They  may,  '*  cum  priviUffio,^^  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness  and  be  laughM  at. 
San,   'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  dis- 


Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cmm.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanitiee  I 

Lov.  Av,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords ;  the  sly  whore- 
sons 
Haye  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies.  «o 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

San.  The  oeYil  fiddle  'em  I  I  am  glad  they 
are  going, 
For.  sure,  there 's  no  conyerting  of  'em.  Now 
An  nonest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain- 
song  4S 
And  haye  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by  'r  Lady, 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham,  Well  said.  Lord  Sandys ; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

San,  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham,  ^  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a-going  ? 

Lov,  To  the  Cardinal's. 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham,  O, 'tis  true:     « 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Lov,    That   churchman  bears  a  bounteous 
mind  indeed,  u 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham,  No  doubt  he 's  noble ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  Imn. 

San.  He  may,  my  lord ;  has  wherewithal ;  in 
him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doc- 
trine, eo 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ; 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  ^  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.    My  barge 

stays: 
Your  lordship  shall  along.    Come,  good  Sir 

Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else ;  which  I  would  not  be,  u 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

San.  I  am  your  lordship's. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  [A  Hall  in  York  Place.] 

Hautboys.  A  small  table  under  a  state  for  the 
Cardinal,  a  longer  table  for  the  guests.  Then 
enter  Anne  Bullen  ana  divers  other  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  as  guests,  at  one  door  ;  at  an- 
other door,  enter  Sm  Henry  Guildford. 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his 
Grace 
Salutes  ye  all ;  this  night  he  dedicates 


To  fair  content  and  you.  None  hcf«,  h^ba^ 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  witK  W 
One  care  abroad.  He  would  have  «U  a»  Dnn  j 
As,  first,  good  company,  good  wint.  (ood  «  . 

come. 
Can  make  good  people. 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Loid  S^utv 
and  Sir  Tboicab  hovux. 

O,  my  lord,  you "nttri} 
The  very  thought  of  this  lair  oompuy 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 
Cham,  Yon  are  yonog,  SirB«:r 

Gruildford. 
San,  Sir  Thomas  Loyell,  had  the  CvAwi 
But  half  my  lay  thoughts  in  him,  some  (A  &« 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  er»  tli«7n4<4 
I  think  would  better  please  'em.  By  v;  Uc 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  onea. 
Lov,  O,  that  your  lordship  wen  W  b/ 
confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

San,  I  would  I  v«r  ; 

They  should  find  easy  penanoe. 
Lov,  Faith,  fcow  « 

San,  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  weidd  ifaJ  «. 
Cham,  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  pUym  jii  £ 
Sir  Harry, 
Place  you  that  aide ;   I  'U  take  the  tkqp  J 

this. 
His  Grace  is  ent'ring.     Nay,  yoa  oai 

freeze; 
Two    women    plac'd    together    mate  «9^ 

weather. 
My  Lord  Sandys,  you  are  one  will  lufy '« 

waking; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

San.  Bynjbsh. 

And  thank  your  lordship.   ByyoorUaT«,«y*^ 

ladies. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forprt  vit 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 
Anne.  Waa  he  mad.  ss ' 

San.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad ;  a  'a^ 
too; 
But  he  would  bite  none.  Just  as  I  do  v*. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  fanatk 

Cham,  Well  said,  m^ 

So,  now  you  're  fairly  seated.   GentloaA,    - 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  hB* 
Pass  away  frowning. 

San.  For  my  little  caxv^ 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.  Enter  Cardinal  Wolart,  ow^  '-^  • 
his  state, 

Wol,  You  're  welcome,  my  fair  gmttu.  1^ 

noble  lady 

Or  gentleman  that  is  not  frecJy  m«rTj 

Is  not  my  friend.  This,  to  confirm  my  f 

And  to  you  all,  good  health.  IP'^t 

San,  Your  Gracv  s  »•* ' 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  bold  mjf  A"**' 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

Wol,  MyLorfS«a»v^ 

I  am  beholding  to  you ;  cheer  yuur  neifi^'^ 
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M,  Toa  are  not  merry.  Oentlemen, 
ie  fault  18  this? 

9.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

leir  fair  cheeks,  my  lord ;  then  we  shall 
have  'em 
w  to  silence. 

fie.  You  are  a  merry  gamester. 

Old  Sandys. 

I.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play.     «« 

's  to  yonr  ladyship ;  and  pledge  it,  madam, 
is  to  such  a  thing,  — 

le.  You  cannot  show  me. 

.  I  toldyoor  Grace  they  would  talk  anon. 
[Drum  and  trumpet,  chambers  dis- 
charged. 

What's  that? 
m.  Look  out  there,  some  of  ye. 

[Exit  Servant,] 

What  warlike  voice, 

0  what  end,  is  this?  Nay,  ladies,  fear 

not ;  »» 

the  laws  of  war  you  're  pririlegM. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

«.  How  now  I  what  is 't? 

A  nohle  troop  of  strangers, 
Lhev  seem.  They  've  left  their  barge  and 
Anaed, 

ther  make  as  great  ambassadors  » 

Treign  princes. 

Good  Lord  Chamberlain, 
e  'em  welcome;  you  can  speak  the 
*rench  tongue ; 

ay,  receiye  'em  noblj,  and  conduct  'em 
■  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
line  at  full  upon  them.  Some  attend 
na.  •* 

[Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.]  All 
rise,  and  tables  removed, 
70  now  a  broken  banquet;  but  we'll 
end  it. 

ligestion  to  you  all  Land  once  more 
'  a  welcome  on  ye.   Welcome  all  I 

r.  Enter  the  Kmo  and  others,  cu 
nrs,  habited  like  shepherds,  usher  d  by 
RD  Chamberlain.  They  pass  directly 
he  Cardinal,  and  graa^ulfy  salute  him. 

company  I  What  are  their  pleasures  ? 
Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus 
>y  pray'd  « 

>iir  Grace,  that,  having  heard  by  fame 
»  noble  and  so  fur  assembly 
bt  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no 

e  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty,  ^ 
e  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair 
duct,  n 

re  to  view  these  ladies  and  entreat 
>f  revels  with  'em. 

Say,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
'e   done   my  poor  house  grace;   for 
ch  1  pay  'em 
id   thanks,  and  pray  'em  take  their 


[TT^epchoose  Ladies  [for the  dance]. 
TThe  King  chooses  Anne  Bullen. 


King.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd !   O 
beauty,  « 

Till  now  I  never  knew  thee  I      [Music.  Dance. 
Wol.  My  lord  I 
Cham.  Your  Grace  ? 

Wol.  Pray,  tell  'em  thus  much  from  me : 
There  should  be  one  amongst  'em,  by  his  per- 
son, 
More  worthy  this  place  than  mjrself ;  to  whom, 
If  I  but  knew  him^  with  my  love  and  duty  m 
I  would  surrender  it. 
Cham,  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Whispers  [the  Mc^quers]. 
Wol.  What  say  thev? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess. 

There  is  indeed ;  which  they  would  have  your 

Grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

Wol.  Let  me  see,  then. 

By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen ;  here  I  'U 
make  w 

Myroyal  choice. 
King.  Ye  have  found  him,  Cardinal. 

[Unmasking.] 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well,  lord. 
Yon  are  a  churchman,  or,  I  '11  tell  you.  Cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

Wol.  I  am  glad       w 

Your  Grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

King.  My  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Prithee,  come  hither.  What  fair  lady 's  that  ? 
Cham.  An 't  please  your  Grace,  Sir  Thomas 
Bnllen's  aaughter,  — 
The  Viscount  Rochf  ord,  —  one  of  her  Highness' 
women. 
ing. 
Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out  m 

And  not  to  kiss  you.  A  health,  gentlemen  I 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.  Sir   Thomas   LoveU,  is  the  banquet 
ready 
I'  the  privy  chamber  ? 
Lov.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  Grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  litUe  heated.  im 

Kina.  I  fear,  too  much. 
Wol.  There 's  fresher  air,  my  lord. 

In  the  next  chamber. 
King.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one.  Sweet 
partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you ;  let 's  be  merry. 
Good  my  Lord  Cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen 
healths  "» 

To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  'em  once  again :  and  then  let 's  dream 
Who 's  best  in  favour.  Let  the  music  knock  it. 
[Exeunt  with  trumpets. 


ACT  II 

Scene  I.  [Westminster.  A  street.] 
Enter  two  Gentlemen  at  several  doors. 

1.  Gent.  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

2.  Gent.  O,  God  save  ye  I 
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Eren  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

1.  Gent.  I  *11  aaye  you 
That  labour,  sir.    AU^s  now  done,  but   the 

ceremony  « 

Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2,  Gent.  Were  you  there  ? 
7.  GenL  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2,  Gent,         Prayt  speak  what  has  happened. 

1,  Gent.  You  may  guess  quicklv  what. 

2,  Gent.  is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1.  Gent.    Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn'd 

upon  ^t. 

2.  Gent.   I  am  sorry  for  H. 

1.  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2.  Gent.  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it  ?  w 

1.  Gent.  I  '11  tell  you  in  a  litUe.  The  great 

Duke 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  King's  attorney  on  the  contrary  u 

Urg'd  on  the  exanunations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  diTers  witnesses;  which  the  Duke  desir'd 
To  have  brought  vivh  voce  to  his  face ; 
At  which  appear'd  a^^^nst  him  his  surveyor  i 
Sir  Gilbert  reck  his  chancellor ;    and    Jonn 

Car,  10 

Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2,  Gent.  That  was  he 
That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

/.  Gent.  The  same. 

All  these  accus'd  him  strongly ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he 
could  not.  » 

And  so  his  peers,  u^n  this  evidence. 
Have  founa  him  guilty  of  high  treason.    Much 
He  spoke,  and  leamecUy,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him  or  forgotten. 

2.  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  him- 
self? M 

1.  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the 

bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgement,  he  wasstirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  esctremely. 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hasty. 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly        » 
In  all  the  rest  showM  a  most  noble  patience. 

2.  Gent.  I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

1.  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not ; 
He  never  was  so  womanish.  The  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2.  Gent.  Certainly 
The  Cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

I.Gent.  'T  is  likely,  40 

Bv  all  conjectures :  first,  Eildare's  attainder, 
Tnen  deputy  of  Ireland  \  who  remov'd, 
Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too. 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2.  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1.  Gent.  At  his  return  «s 

No  doubt  he  will  requite  it.  This  is  noted. 
And  generally,  whoever  the  King  favours. 
The  Cardinal  instantly  will  find  emplojrment. 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 


2.  Gent.  AUtbecoBoauH* 

Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  taomute^. 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep.  ThiidalutsaiLcii 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him  bosntfao 

Buckingham, 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy,  — 

Enter  Bvckixguam  from  His  amignmpt:  .t? 
staves  More  him ;  the  axe  with  the  edg^  ifrvCi 
him  ^cUberds  on  each  side :  oonmijMMfrf  ci 
Sib  Thomas  Lovell,  Sib  Nicbolu  Vk  i 
Sir  [William]  Sandys,  and  comtMn  p$of^ 

1.  Gent.  Stay  tU*  ir 
And  see  the  noble  min'd  man  you  qKsktf. 

2.  Gent.  Let's  stand  close,  and  bshoMkBi 
^Buck.  AH  good F^ 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pitj  nt. 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  iiom«  aad  kM 

me. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  tndtor'sJttdvoHt. 
And  by  that  name  must  die ;  yet»  fleam  w 

witness. 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  ne,    * 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faitUvI' 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  dMtk ; 
'T  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  j«nc» 
But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  vifk  aH 

Christians.  J 

Be  what  they  will.  I  heartily  forgiv« '«    • 
Yet  let  'em  look  tnev  glory  not  in  nisekiel- 
Nor  build  their  evus  on  the  gravw  d  p^ 

men. 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  07  «e«l 

'em. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  nt'fg  ki^.  J 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  KiflffhanaM 
More  than  I  dare  make  f  aultsTYoa  hi*  M 

lov'd  me  ' 

And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckjagbs* 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whoom  tvl^i* 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  «ad .    ' 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  oa  dm. 


Make  of  your  prayers  one  8we«t  t.,.. 

And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven.   Lead  oa. «'  <^'' 

name. 
Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace,  for  duntr 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart  ' 

Were   hid  against   me,  now    to   Uapn  ■ 

frankly. 
Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  fiw  t^^flT 

you 
As  I  would  be  forgiven.  I  f oreive  aH 
There  cannot  be  those  nnmbenMS  offariv 
'Gainst  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peaoe  wA  ' 

black  envy  ^ 

Shall  mark  my  grave.  Command  v«  t'  ^ 

Grace ; 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,jpray.  tofl  to 
Yon  met  him  half  in  heaven.  My  t««*  •* 

pniyers 
Yet  are  the  King's;  and,  till  my  soul  f«^ 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him.  May  h^  ^^* 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  hii  ystf*  * 
Ever  belov'd  and  loving  nwy  his  rale  W 
And  when  old  Tune  shall  lead  him  to  h»  «■ 
Goodness  and  he  fiill  up  one  monument  ^ 
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r.  To  the  water  ride  I  must  oondnct  your 
Graoe;  m 

give  my  ehaii^e  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vanxt 
andertakee  you  to  your  eod. 
IX,  Prepare  there, 

)iike  ig  coming.  See  the  barge  be  ready ; 
it  it  with  such  f  nmitiire  as  suits  w 

reatneas  of  his  person. 
k.  Nay,  Sir  Niohohis, 

alone ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
I  came  hither,  I  was  Lord  High  Consta- 
ble 

Nike  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward 
Bohnn. 

un  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
lever  knew  what  truth  meant.  I  now 
teal  it ;  im 

ith  that  blood  will  make'em  one  day 
nY)an  for  't 

»Ie  father.  Henry  of  Buokin^ham^ 
"St  rais'd  nead  a^painst  usurping  Richard, 
for  snooour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
iistressMf  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed, 
ithout  trial  fell ;  Qod's  peace  be  with 
im !  ui 

the  Seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
ler^s  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
i  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins, 
ay  name  once   more  noble.   Now  his 
n,  u» 

he  Eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
ide  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
from  the  world.   I  had  my  trial, 
ust  needs  say,  a  noble    one;    which 
ftkesme 

liappier  than  my  wretched  father,     uo 
far  we  are  one  in  fortunes :  both 
OUT  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd 

innatural  and  faithless  service. 

laa  an  end  in  all ;  yet,  you  that  hear  me, 

a  a  djring  man  receive  as  certain :     i» 

>a  are  lioeral  of  your  loves  and  ooun- 

» 

on  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make 

)iids 

»  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  per- 

re 

tub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
9r  from  ye  ;  never  found  again         lao 
'e  they  mean  to  sink  ye.    All  good 
pie, 

me!   I  must  now  forsake  ye.  The 

hour 
g  vrearj  life  is  come  upon  me. 

I  yoa  would  say  something  that  is 


I  have  done ;  and  God  foiv 
[Exeunt  Duke  and  train. 


w  I  f  eU. 

me  I 

O,  this  ia  full  of  pity  !  Sir,  it  calls, 

TUJiay  cnrBes  on  their  heads 
the  authors. 

If  the  Duke  be  guiltless, 

f  woe  ;  yet.  I  can  give  you  inkling  im 

ing-  evil,  if  it  fall, 

%n  this. 


/.  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us  I 

What  may  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith, 

•       sir? 

2,  Gent,  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  re- 
quire 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

i.  Gtnt,  Let  me  have  it. 

I  do  not  talk  much. 

2,  Gent,  I  am  confident :  m 

Ton  shall,  sir.  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  King  and  Katharine  ? 

1,  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not ;  im 
For  when  the  King  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  Lord  Mayor  strai^t 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  anrst  disperse  it. 

2,  Cfent,  But  that  slander,  sir, 
Is  found  a  truth  now ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was;  and  held  for  cer- 
tain 

The  King  will  venture  at  it.  Either  the  Cardi- 
nal, IM 

Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 

To  the  TOod  Queen,  possessM  him  with  a  scru- 
ple 

That  will  undo  her.  To  confirm  this  too. 

Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv*d,  and  lately ;      im 

As  all  think,  tor  this  business. 
7.  Gent.  'T  is  the  Cardinal ; 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  Emperor 

For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking. 

The  archbish<mric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 
2.  Gent.  I  think  jron  have  hit  the  mark ;  but 
is  H  not  cruel  iw 

That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?  The 
Cardinal 

WiU  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 
I.Gent.  »T  is  woeful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 

Let  *s  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 

ScsKE  II.   Llfi  ant&<hamber  in  the  palace.] 

Enter  the  Lobd  Chambbrlain,  reading  this 
letter: 

[Cham.]  **  My  lord,  the  horses  your  lordship 
sent  for,  with  all  the  care  I  had^  saw  well 
chosen,  ridden,  and  fumishM.  Uliey  were 
young  and  hanosome,  and  of  the  best  breed  in 
the  north.  When  they  were  ready  to  set  out  for 
London,  a  man  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's,  by  [0 
commission  and  main  power,  took  'em  from 
me,  with  this  reason :  His  master  would  be 
sery'd  before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  King ; 
which  stopn'd  our  mouths,  sir."  10 

I  fear  he  will  indeed.  Well,  let  him  have  them ; 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter^  to  the  Lord  Cliamherlain^  the  DuKBS  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Cham.  Gk>od  day  to  both  your  Graces.         i« 
Suf.  How  is  the  King  employed  ? 
Cham.  1  left  him  private, 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 
Nor.  What 's  the  cause  ? 
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Cham,  It  8eems  the  marriage  with  his  bro- 
ther's wife 

Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience.  ^     * 

Suf,  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 
Nor,  'Tisso. 

This  is  the  Cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal. 

That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  For- 
tune, 31 

Toms  what  he  list.  The  King  will  know  him 
one  day. 
Suf.  Prav  God  he  do  I  he  'U  neyer  know  him- 
self ibisM, 
Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business  I 

And  with  what  zeal  I  for,  now  he  has  craok'd 
the  league  ss 

Between   us   and  the  Emperor,  the  Queen's 
great  nephew^ 

He  dives  into  the  King's  soul,  and  there  soatr 
tere 

Dangers,  doubts,  wring^ing  of  the  conscience, 

Fears,  and  despairs ;  and  all  these  for  his  mar- 
riage. 

And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  Eling,         m 

He  counsels  a  divorce ;  a  loss  of  her 

That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twentv  years 

About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 

Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 

That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her  ss 

That,   when  the  greatest  stroke  of   fortune 
falls, 

Will  bless  the  King.  And  is  not  this  course 
pious? 
Cham,  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel  t 
'T  is  most  true 

These   news   are   everywhere;   every  tongue 
speaks  'em. 

And  every  true  heart  weepe  for't.   All  that 
dare  *o 

Look  into  these  affairs  see  this  main  end. 

The  French  king's  sister.  Heaven  will  one  day 
open 

The  King's  eves,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 

This  bold  baa  man. 
Suf,  And  &ee  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nor,  We  had  need  pray,  *» 

And  heartily,  for  our  dehverance ; 

Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 

From  princes  into  pages.    All  men's  honours 

Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  faahion'd 

Into  what  pitch  he  please. 
Suf.  For  me,  my  lords,  w 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there 's  my  creed. 

As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I  'U  stand. 

If  the  King  please;  his  curaes  and  his  bless- 
ings 

Touch  me  alike,  they  're  breath  I  not  believe 
in. 

I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him  » 

To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  Pope. 
Nor.  Let 's  in ; 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  King 

From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much 
upon  him. 

My  lord,  you  'U  bear  us  company  ? 
Cham,  Excuse  me; 

The  King  has  sent  me  otherwhere.  Besides,  m 


You  'U  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  dis^irb  ImiL 
Health  to  your  lordships. 
Nor,      Thanks,  my  good  Lord  Chaab«riiBt. 
[Exit  Lord  Chambtriain;  [Sarpu 
draws  the  curtain,  oW  [divin- 
ers] the  King  readiy  paum,} 
Suf.  How  sad  he  looks !  Sore,  m  9  ana 

afiUcted. 
King.  Who 's  there,  ha  ? 
Nor.  Pnj  God  be  be  not  M|n 

King.  Who's  there,  I  say?  How  dm  f.i 
thrust  yourselves  ^ 

Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I?  ha? 
Nor.  A  gracious  king  that  pardon  «D  tt 
fences 
Malice  ne'er  meant.  Our  breach  of  dotr  ^ 

way 
Is  business  of  estate ;  in  which  we  oob» 
To  know  your  rojral  pleasure. 

King.  Ye  art  tan  h^ 

Go  to ;  I  'U  make  ye  know  your  ^mes  d  kw- 

^  ness. 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affain,  ha? 

Enter  Wolsey  and  C ampeius,  with  a  comMr 
sion. 

Who 's  there  ?  My  good  Lord  Cardinal?  0«* 

Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience. 
Thou  art  a  cure 'fit  for  a  kin^.   [T^  Cf*f 

You  're  welcome, 
Most  learned  reverend  rar,  into  our  IdaH* ' 
Use  us  and  it.  [ToWol.\  Mygoodltf^b:^ 

great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  caaoot.      » 

I  would  your  Grace  would  give  us  bm  0  ^'^ 

Of  private  conference. 

King.  [To  Nor,  and  Suf.]  We  •»  be^;  r 

Nor.  [Aside  to  Sitf.]  This  priest  hM  m  ^ 

in  him? 
Sttf.  [AiidetoNor.]  Not  to  R>eak  «i. 
I  would  not  be  so  sick,  thou^,  lor  his  pli» 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor.  [Aside  to  Suf .]       If  it  do, 
I  '11  venture  one  have-at-him. 
Suf.  [Aside  to  Nor.]  I  anothir. 

[Exeunt  Nor.  a»i^ 
Wol.  Your  Grace  has  given  a  preei^  *' 

wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  oonunittin^  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  ChrutendaB 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?   What  eatj  i^* 

you? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favoor  to^ 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  foo^Ms. 
The  trial  lust  and  noble.  All  the  derki. 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christtsa  l»f 

doms 
Have  their  free  voices.  Rome,  the  aone  - 

judgement, 
Invited  by  vour  noble  self,  haUi  sent  < 

One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  g<nMi  m»^ 
This  just  and  learned  priest,  OvdiBjl  *V 

I>eiu8, 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  yow  BIcNm^ 
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a.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid 
aim  welcome, 

hank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves. 
have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have 
wiah'd  for.  loi 

1.  Your  Grace  must  needs  deserve  all 
ftraugers'  loves, 

■e  so  noble.  To  yonr  Highness^^  hand 
jr  my  oommission ;  by  wnose  virtue, 
anrt  of  Rome    commanding,  you,  my 
Lord  »«» 

al  of  York,  are  joinM  with  me  their  ser- 
vant 

nnp^ial  jndgring  of  this  business. 
.  Two  eaual  men.  The  Queen  shall  be 
«!auaintea 

itn  for  what  you  come.  Where 's  Gardi- 
er? 

I  know  your  Majesty  has  always  lov'd 
er  no 

in  heart  not  to  denv  her  that 
in  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
i  allowM  treely  to  argue  for  her. 

Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have,  and 
y  favour 

that  does  best ;  God  forbid  else.  Car^ 
xuiL  iw 

call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary, 
m  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolsey.] 

-enter  [Wolsey,  with]  Gakdineb. 

[Aside  to  Gard,]  Give  me  your  hand. 

uch  joy  and  favour  to  you ; 

the  King's  now. 

[Aside  to  Wol,]  But  to  be  commanded 

by  your  Grace,  whose  hand  has  raised 

r.  ^  MO 

Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[  Walks  and  whispers, 
Mj  Lord  of  York,  was  not  one  Doctor 
ae 
an 'a  place  before  him  ? 

Yes,  he  was. 
irV'aa  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Yes,  surely. 
Relieve  me,  there's  an  ill  opinion 
i&d  then  tw 

ourself ,  Lord  Cardinal. 

Howl  of  me? 
liey  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envi'd 

Qg  ha  wonld  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  griev'a 

m  mad  and  died. 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 
ristian  care  enough.  For  living  mur- 
ers  131 

iacea  of  rebuke.  He  was  a  fool, 
lid  needa  be  virtuous.  That  good  f  el- 

md  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 
3  none  so  near  else.   Learn  this,  bro> 
*  us 

t  to  be  crnp'd  bj  meaner  persons. 
)eliver    this,  with   modesty  to    the 
sn.  [Exit  Uardiner. 


The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of 
Fc^  such  receipt  of  learning  is  Black-Friars ; 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  busi- 
ness. 140 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  fumish'd.  O,  my  lord. 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow?  But,  conscience,  con- 
science ! 
O,  't  is  a  tender  place ;  and  I  must  leave  her. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.    [An  ante-chamber  of  the  Queen^s 
apartments.] 

Enter  Anne  Bullen  and  an  Old  Lady. 

Anne.  Not  for  that  neither.   Here 's  the  pang 
that  pinches : 
His  Highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her,  and 

she 
So  good  a  lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her,  —  by  my  life. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing  —  O,  now,  after    » 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthroned. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leave  a  tnousand-fold  more  bitter  than 
'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire,  —  after  this  pro- 

^  cess. 
To  give  her  the  avaunt,  it  is  a  pity  le 

Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  0,  God*s  wilLmuch  better 

She  ne'er  had  known   pomp !   Though  't  be 

temporal. 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance  panging  is 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

Old  L,  Alas,  poor  lady  I 

She 's  a  stranger  now  again. 

Anne.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.  Verily, 
I  swear,  't  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content,        m 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne.  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  It.  Beshrew  me,  I  would. 

And  venture  maidenhead  for  't ;  and  so  would 
you^       .  ** 

For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty ; 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings  ;  and  which 
gifts,  » 

Saving  your  mincing,  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft   cheveril   conscience  wonld   re- 
ceive, 
li  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth. 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth.   You  would 
not  be  a  queen  ? 

Anne.  No,   not   for   all    the   riches   under 
heaven.  « 
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Old  L.  'Tis  strange, 
would  hire  me, 


A  three-pence  boir*d 


Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.  But.  Ipniy  you, 
What  think  yon  of  a  duchess  r  Haye  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne,  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made ;  pluck 
oflP  a  little.  «o 

I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.  If  your  hack 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  't  is  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk  I 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen  «» 

For  all  the  world. 

Old  X.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You  M  venture  an  embaUing.  I  myself 
Would    for    Carnarvonshire,    although    there 

longed 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  Lo,  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Cham,  Good  morrow,  ladies.  What  were  't 
worth  to  know  m 

The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord. 

Not  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking. 
Our  mistress^  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 
Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becom- 
ing 
The  action  of  good  women.  There  is  hope      w 
All  will  be  weD. 
Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  amen  ! 

Cham.  Yon  bear  a  gentle  nund,  and  heavenly 
blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.  That  you  mav,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  hign  note 's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the^ing^s  Maj- 
estv  » 

Commenas  his  good  opinion  of  yon,  and 
Does  Durpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know  m 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender. 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing :  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallowea^  nor  my  wishes 
More  worl^  than  empty  vamties ;  yet  prayers 

and  wishes 
Are  all  I  can  return.  Beseech  your  lordship,  n 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedi- 
ence. 
As  from  a  nlushing  handmaid,  to  his  Highness ; 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  ,  Lady» 

I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  King  hath  of  you.  [Aside.]  I  have  perused 
her  well.  »» 

Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled 
That  they  have  caught  the  King ;  and  who 

knows  yet 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ?  I  'U  to  the  King, 
And  say  I  spoke  with  you.  . 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberiatn. 


Anne,  My  hooDir'd  iut 

0/(/ X.  Why,  this  it  is ;  see,  see  I 
I  have  been  bei^ging  sixteen  years  in  oosrt 
Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,  nor  oooU 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late 
For  any  suit  of  pounds  ;  and  von.  0  fsu!    « 
A  very  fresh-fisn  here  —  iie,  fie,  ne  opos 
This  compelled   fortune  I  —  have  yov  wvi 

fill'dup 
Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  tow 

Old  X.  How  tastes  it?  Is  it  iSttcr?  F37 

pence,  no. 

There  was  a  ladv  once,  't  is  an  old  story. 

That  would  not  be  a  queen,  ihaX  would  aLrtt. 

For  aU  the  mud  in  Egypt.  Have  you  hmii  «* 

Anne.  Come,  yon  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  WiUi  your  thene.  I  -^ 

O^ermount  the  lark.  The  Marchionwi  d  Y* 

broke! 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  rcspit  • 
No  other  obugation !  By  my  bf  e. 
That  promises  moe  thousanos;  Hoaoor'* nti 
Is  longer  than  his  f oreskirt.   Bv  tht«  ti» 
I  know  your  back  will  bear  a  aadtes.  ^« 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  yon  wen  f 

Anne,  GoodW 

Make   yourself   mirth   with   your  ytra^ 
fancy,  "^ 

And  leave  me  out  on  *t.  Would  I  had  so  baft 
If  this  salute  mv  blood  a  jot.  It  faixrt*  m. 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  Queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forpttt!  • 
In  our  long  absence.  Pray,  do  not  lUnvc 
What  here  you  We  heard  to  her. 

OldL.  WhatdoyoatbBki» 

Scene  IV.  [A  haU  in  Black-Frier^ 

Trumpets^  sennet^  and  comets.  Ewier  ttt  ^^ 
gers,  With  short  silver  wands:  next  tkfs.^* 
Scribes,  in  the  habit  tf  doctor t ;  ^fUr^^* 
TArchIbishop  or  CAirrEBBUBT  oim .  •=" 
Aim,  the  Bishops  of  Lixgoln,  Elt.  *>» 
ester,  and  Saint  Asaph  ;  mejt  Ikf  ^ 
some  small  distance,  follows  a  GentUvo^ 


headed,  accompanied  with  a  i 
bearing  a  sillier  mace;  then  two  L. — 
bearing  two  great  silver  piUars:  <l^jVrl 
side  by  side,  the  two  Cabdikaz^  ;  te«  ^^ 
men  ti^A  the  sword  and  mace,  Tkt  Kx?f  -^ 
place  under  the  cloth  qf  state  :  the  hw  <*•" 
nals  sit  under  him  as  Judges.  Th*  V5** 
takes  place  some  distance  from  the  JDv-  '"^ 
Bishops  place  themselves  on  each  sH*  rii*  "'*' 
in  manner  qf  a  consistory;  helmc  tfc*^' 
Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  th0  Bidt^  ^ 
rest  qfthe  Attendants  stand  in  cffmwW"" 
about  the  stage. 

Wol.  Whilst  our  commissnoa  from  B**« 
read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded.  ., 

King.  What'Wth**-^ 
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ath  already  publicly  been  read, 

on  all  sides  the  authority  allowed  ;  « 

may,  then,  spare  that  time. 

W.  ^      Be^tso.  Proceed. 

rtbe.  Say,  Henxy  King:  of  England,  come 

the  coart. 

ier.  Henry  King  of  England,  etc. 

N^.  Here. 

ribi.  Say,  Katherine  Queen  of  England, 

t  into  the  court.  u 

I'er.  Katherine  Queen  of  England,  etc. 

[The  Queen  makes  no  answer^  rises 
out  of  her  chaitf  qoes  about  the 
courts  comes  to  tne  King^  and 
kneels  al  his  feet;  then  sveaks, 

Kath.]  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and 

justice, 

to  bestow  your  pity  on  me ;  for 
a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger,        u 
out  of  your  dominions,  having  here 
dge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
oal  friendship  and  proceeding.  Alas,  sir, 
at  have  I  offended  you  ?  What  cause 
my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure,  m 
thus  yon  should  proceed  to  put  me  off 
ake  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heaven 
-witness, 
i  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

times  to  your  will  conf  onnable ; 

n  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike,  u 

abject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sorry 

iw  it  inclmM.   When  was  the  hour 

contradicted  your  desire, 

de  it  not  mine  too?    Or  which  of  your 

Friends 

[  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew    so 

re  mine  enemy  ?    What  friend  of  mine 

ad  to  him  derivM  your  anger,  did  I 

le  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 

s  from  thence  discharge?    Sir,  call  to 

oind 

have  been  your  wife  in  this  obedience  » 

1  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 

UU17  children  by  you.  If,  in  the  course 

9ceas  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 

ove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

d  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty,     «o 

your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 
e  away  ;  and  let  the  foulest  contempt 
or  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
harpist  kind  of  justice.  Please  you,  sir, 
ig,  your  father,  was  reputed  for  « 

9  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
Linatch  d  wit  and  judgement;   Ferdi- 
ind, 

er,  Kin^  of  Spain,  was  reckonM  one 
>est  prince  that  there  had  reignM  by 
any 

letore  ;  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  ^  m 
ley  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to 
em 

'  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 
m^d  our  marriage  lawful ;  wherefore  I 
mWy 

you,  air,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
y  friends  in  Spain  advisM,  whose  coun> 


I  will  implore.  If  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfilled ! 

Woi.  You  have  here,  lady. 

And  of  yoiur  choice,  these  reverend  fathers; 

men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  elect  o"the  land,  who  are  assembled  «» 
To  plead  vour  cause,    it  shall  be  therefore 

bootless 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court ;  as  well 
For  your  own  oniet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  King. 

Cam,  His  Grace 

EUith    spoken   well    and    justly;     therefore, 

madam,  « 

It  ^s  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed. 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  producM  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath,  Lord  Cardinal, 

To  vou  I  speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that  ?» 

We  are  a  queen,  or  long  have  dreamM  so, 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  kiu^,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  '11  turn  to  sparks  of  mre. 

Wol,  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay, 

before. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.   I  do  believe,  '» 

Induced  b:f  potent  oironmstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  vou 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  mv  lord  and  me, 
Which  God's  dew  quench!   Therefore  I  say 

again.  «» 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge;  whom,  yet  once 

more, 
I  hold  mv  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I  do  profess 

You  speak  not  like  yourself,  who  ever  yet       » 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  aisplav'd  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.  Madam,  you  do 

me  wrong. 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you,  nor  injustice 
For  you  or  any.   How  far  I  have  proceeded,    w 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory. 
Yea,    the   whole   consistory   of   Rome.    You 

charge  me 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal.  I  do  deny  it. 
The  King  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him    m 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood !  yea,  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth,  n  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong.  Therefore  in  him     100 
It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you ;  the  which 

before 
His  Highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  un think  your  speaking 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 
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Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord,      iw 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  Your  cunning.  You  Ve  meek  and 

numble-mouthM ; 
You  sigrn  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heai*t 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy.  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  ana  hb  Highness'  fa- 
vours, n» 
Gone   slightly   o'er   low   steps   and   now  are 

mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your 

words, 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  ^our  will  as 't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  tell 

you,  11* 

You  tender  more  ^our  |>erson's  honour  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  mv  judge ;  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  Pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  Holiness,  uo 
And  to  DC  judg'd  by  him. 

[she  curtsies  to  the  King,  and  qjff^ers 
to  depart. 
Cam.  The  Queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by 't :  't  is  not  well. 
She 's  going  away. 

King,  Call  her  again.  iw 

Crier.  Katherine,  Queen  of  England,  come 

into  the  court. 
Gent,  Ush.  Madam,  you  are  oall'd  back. 
Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it?  Pray  you, 

keep  your  way ; 
When  you  are  call'd,  return.  Now,  the  Lord 

help! 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience.    Pray  you, 

pass  on.  >•■» 

I  will  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  busmess  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen,  and  her  Attendants. 
King.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate. 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted,  im 
For  speaking  raise  in  that.  Thou  art,  alone. 
If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness. 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out. 
The  queen   of   earthly  queens.    She 's  noble 

bom ;  .  1" 

And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  Highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  —tor,  where  I  am  robb'd  and 

bound,  jw 

There  must  I  be  unloos'd,  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfi'd,  —  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  Highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might   i«) 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on  't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word  that 

might 


Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  ltit^ 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 
King.  My  Lord  Cariaal 


I  do  excuse  you : 
I  free  you  from  t 


y^  upon  mine  hoontr^ 


}  you  from  't*    You  are  not  to  W  tugkt 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  thtt  knov  to' 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  vilUgf-evn.    • 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  nome  U  ^ 
The  Queen  is  put  in  anger.  Yon  're  «tns"4 . 
But  will  you  be  more  jusdfi'd  ?  Yoo  ww 
Have  wisn'd  the  sleeping  of  this  bosiaeai ;  trr^r 

desir'd 
It  to  be  stirr'd  ;  but  oft  have  hindered,  eh. 
The  passages  made  toward  it.  On  my  bm? 
I  speak  my  good  Lord  Cardinal  to  Uusiwai  • 
And  thus  far  dear  him.  Now,  what  nwrVi  «• 

to  't, 
I  will  be  bold  with  time  and  your  attend^a- 
Then  mark  the  inducement.  Thm  it  csu 

give  heed  to  't : 
My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderMS. 
Scrnnle,  and  prick,  on  certain  tpeediitvtte  t 
By  tne  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  Frwt^  em- 
bassador: 
Who  had  been  nither  sent  on  the  debttJie 
A  marriage  'twixt  the  Duke  of  OrleauM  m 
Our  daughter  Mary.    I'  the  pivgnat  U  tL» 

business,  ^ 

Ere  a  determinate  resolution^  he, 
I  mean  the  Bishop,  did  reqmre  a  r«fpitr; 
Wherein  he  might  the  King  his  lord  sirena 
Whether  our  daughter  were  le|itiinst«. 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  tlied«nef 
Sometimes   our  brother's  wife.    Thk  wt^ 

shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  ent<«>*d  a& 
Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  nud«  f»  tzifr 

ble 
The  region  of  my  breast ;  which  fmi ^^ 

way, 
That  many  maz'd  considerings  did  thnoc   * 
And  press'd  in  with  this  caution.  Fint,w 

thought 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven  ;  vIm  b* 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady  s  vomi 
If  it  conoeiv'd  a  male  child  by  me,  sbotU 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to  't  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead  ;  for  her  mak  •• 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  if** 
This  world  had  air'd  them.  Henc^  I  tU  ^ 

thought 
This  was  a  judgement  on  me ;  that  n;  ^^ 

dom. 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  worii  •M' 

not  ■ 

Be  gladded  in  H  by  me.  Then  f  oUov«,  tkftt 
I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  resin  s^ 

in 
By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  csTt  <<>»• 
Many  a  groaning  throe.  Thus  huUnir  a 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  stftf   <* 
Toward  this  remeay,  whereupon  we  art 
Now  present  here  togejther ;  that  '•  taita, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  ooiisci*no*»  —  wtei 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and -ret  not  wfD,- 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Isad       * 
And  doctors  learu'd.  First  I  h^^  "» I**"" 
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th  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln.  You  remember 
V  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek, 
en  I  first  mov^d  you. 

in.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

ing.  I  have  spoke  long ;  be  pleas'd  yourself 
to  say  310 

r  far  yon  satisfi'd  me. 

tn.  So  please  your  Higlmess, 

question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
ring  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  ^t 
oonsequenoe  of  oreadf  that  I  committed 
daring  St  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt ;  >ia 
did  entreat  your  Highness  to  this  course 
ch  you  are  mnning  here. 
ng.  I  then  mov'd  you, 

jord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
utke  this  present  suniraons.  Unsolicited 
I  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ;  sm 

by  particular  consent  proceeded 
!r  your  hands  and  seals.  Therefore,  go  on  ; 
to  dislike  i^  the  world  against  the  person 
e  good  queen,  but  the  snarp  thorny  points 
y  alleged  reasons,  drives  this  forward,    su 
>  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life 
kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
)ar  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
irine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  crea- 
ture 

s  paragoned  o'  the  world. 
1.  So  please  your  Highness,  tao 

fueen  being  absent,  't  is  a  needful  fitness 
we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day. 
vhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
to  the  Queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
tends  unto  his  Holiness. 
7.  [Aside.]  I  mav  perceive 

Cardinals  trifle  with  me ;  I  abnor        *» 
ilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
mM  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
),  return.  With  thy  approach.  I  know, 
imfort    comes   along.  —  Break   up   the 
H>urtl  tM 

tet  on. 

[Exeunt  in  manner  as  they  entered. 


ACT  III 

I.    [London,   The  Queen^s  apartments.] 
'  QtTEBif  and  her  women^  as  at  work. 

%th.    Take  thy  lute,   wench;  my  soul 

rows  sad  with  troubles. 

id  disperse  'em,  if  thou  canst.  Leave 

orking. 

Song. 

rpheua  with  his  lute  made  trees 
nd  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.       s 
3  His  music  plants  and  flowers 
rer  sprung ;  as  sun  and  showers 
Tliere  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

rerythiii|g  that  heard  him  play, 

''en  the  billows  of  the  sea,  10 

Qnn^  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 


In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Q.  Kalh,  How  now !  w 

Oent.  An 't  please  your  Grace,  the  two  great 
Cardinalis 
Wait  in  the  presence. 
Q.  Kath.         .    Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 
Gent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam. 
Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  Graces 

To  come  near.  [Exit  Gent,]  What  can  be  their 

business 

With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from 

favour  ?  M 

I  do  not  like  their  coming.  Now  I  think  on  ^t, 

They  should   be  good  men,   their  affairs  as 

righteous. 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  the  two  Cardinals,  Wolset  and  Cam- 

PEITJS. 

Wol.  Peace  to  your  Highness ! 

Q.  Kath.  Your  Gkuces  find  me  here  part  of  a 

housewife ; 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend 

lords?  M 

Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to 

withdraw 
Into  vour  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here ; 

There 's^  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  con- 
science, 30 
Deserves  a  comer.   Would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number,  if  my  actions 
Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  'em. 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  'em,            » 
I  know  my  life  so  even.  If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in. 
Out  with  it  boldly.  Truth  loves  open  dealing. 

Wd.  Tanta  est  erga  te  mentis  integritas^  re- 
gina  serenissima,  —  ^  ♦> 

Q.  Kath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in. 
A  stnmge  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange, 

suspicious ;  m 

Pray,  speak  in  English.   Here  are  some  will 

thank  you, 
If  yon  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress' 

sake. 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.  Lord 

Cardinal, 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed 
May  be  absolv'd  in  English. 

Wol.  Noble  lady,        so 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed, 
And  service  to  his  Majesty  and  you. 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses, 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow  ;  « 
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You  have  too  much,  eood  lady ;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  differ- 
ence 
Between  the  King  and  you ;  and  to  deliver, 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions   m 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam,  Most  honourM  madam, 

My  Lord  of  York,  out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  Gkace, 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  vour  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him.  wnioh  was  too  far, 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  ot  peace,  •» 

His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  [Aside.]  To  betray  me.  — 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men ;  pray  Goo,  ye  prove 

so! 
But  how  to  make  ve  suddenly  an  answer,        n 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  hon- 
our,— 
More  near  my  life,  I  f ear^ —  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  truth  I  know  not.   I  was  set  at  work 
Among   my  maids ;    full  little,  God   knows, 
looking  ^  TB 

Either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,—  for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness — good  your  Graces, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless !       m 
Wol,  Madam,  you  wrong  tne  King's  love 
with  these  fears. 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath.  In  England 

But  little  for  my  profit.   Can  you  think,  lords, 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'giunst  his  Highness* 
pleasure,  u 

Thou^n  he  be  ^rown  so  desperate  to  be  honest. 
And  live  a  subject  ?  Nay,  forsooth  \  my  friends. 
They  that  much  weigh  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here. 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam,  ^       I  would  your  Grace  m 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 
Q.Kath.  How,  sir? 

Cam.  Put  ^our  main  cause  into  the  King's 
protection ; 
He 's  loving  and  most  gracious.  'T  will  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause ;  •« 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  overtake  ye, 
You  '11  part  away  disgraced. 

Wol.  He  tells  you  rightlv. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both, 
—  my  ruin. 
Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ?  Out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge    im 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kath.  The  more  shame  for  ye !  Holy  men 
I  thought  ye. 
Upon  mv  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 
But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  'em,  for  shame,  my  lords  I  Is  this  your 
comfort,  iM 

The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady, 


A  woman  lost  among  ye,  Un^fh'd  at,  soont'd* 
I  will  not  wish  ye  hsdf  my  miseries ; 
I  have  more  charity ;  but  sav,  I  wsn^d  y»: 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  take  hnd.  1«« 

at  once  '•» 

The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  apoo  je. 

Wol.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  dutnictiai  ; 
You  turn  the  eood  we  offer  into  envv. 
Q.  Kath.    Ye  turn  me  into  aothiiig!  War 

upon  ye 
And  all  such  false  professors  I  Would  yoa  kr* 

me —  ' 

If  yon  have  anjr  justice,  any  pity : 
If  ye  be  anvthmg  but  chnrchmai*s  haljili— 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  thst  ktn 

me? 
Alas,  he 's  banish'd  me  his  bed  already. 
His  love,  to(K  long  a^o !  I  am  old,  m^  krk  •* 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  Ub 
Is  only  my  obedience.*  What  can  happca 
To  me  above   this  wretchedness?   AD  j^ 

studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam,  Your  fears  tf  vofc 

Q.Kath.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long-ift*' 

speak  myself,  ^ 

Since  virtue  filnds  no  Mends  —  a  wife,  a  tm 

one  ? 
A  woman,  I  dare  say  without  vain-|^orj. 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  1  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  King?  loved  him  next  Bstnft* 

obey'd  him  ?  * 

Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitions  to  )am* 
Almost  foreot  my  prayers  to  content  \am^ 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  I   'T  is  not  weU,ki^ 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  hnsbsni 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  k»  pk» 

sure;  •* 

And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  W0$' 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  pstisBR^ 
Wol.  ^  Madam,  you  wander  mm  tne  jW  «» 

aim  at. 
Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  mj^H 

so  guilty. 
To  give  up  wulingly  that  noble^  title  ^ 

Your  master  wed  me  to.  Nothing  but  d«tt^ 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignitiee. 

Wol.  Pray,  hrtx  o' 

Q.  Kath.  Would  I  had  never  trod  tWi&t 

lish  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  Heaven  kno««  ^ 

hearts.  *■ 

What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  Wr 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. 
Alas,  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  jw  J* 

tunes  I 
Shipwreck 'd  upon  a  kingdom,  wher?  no  pi^> 
No  friends,  no  nope ;  no  kindred  weep  far  "*• 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me.  Like  the ^SSs*^ 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  asd  vt^ 

ish'd, 
I  'II  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Wol.  IfyoarOi** 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  tidf  ^ 

honest, 
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I'd  feel  more  comfort.    Why  should  we, 

good  lady,  im 

(D  what  cause,   wrong:    you?    Alas,    our 

places, 
way  of  our  profession  is  agrainst  it ; 
are  to  eure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  ^em. 
goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
r  yon  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly         i« 
w  from  the  King's  acquaintance,  by  this 

carriage, 
hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
luch  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
r  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
yvr  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,         i« 
111  as  even  as  a  calm ;  pray,  think  ua 
e  we  profess,  peacemakers,  friends,  and 
servants. 

m.  Madam,  yon  '11  find  it  so.   Ton  wrong 
your  virtues 

these   weak    women's   fears.   A    noble 
spirit 

»ar8  was,  put  into  you,  ever  casts  170 

doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.    The  King 
loves  you ; 

re  yon  lose  it  not.  For  us,  if  yon  please 
ist  OS  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
e  our  utmost  studies  in  vour  service. 
KatJi.   Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords ;  and, 
pray,  forgive  me  in 

»ve  us'd  myself  unmannerly, 
now  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
ike  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
do  my  service  to  his  Majesty : 
as   my  heart  yet,  and  shall   have   my 
prayers  im 

I  shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend 
Fathers, 

7  your  counsels  on  me.  She  now  begs, 
ittle  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here, 
[>uld  haye  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Exeunt, 

II.   [Ante-chamber  to  the  King^s  apart- 
,    ment\ 

he  DiTKE  OF  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of 
OLK,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the 
»  Chambrrlaik. 

If  you   will  now  unite  in  your  com- 
laints 

x;e  them  with  a  constancy,  the  Cardinal 
stand  under  them.  If  you  omit 
»r  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
t  yon  shall  sustain  moe  new  disgraces,  s 
Hse  you  bear  already. 

I  am  joyful 

the  least  occasion  that  may  give  me 
branoe  of  my  father-in4aw,  ttie  Duke, 
veii^M  on  him. 

Which  of  the  peers 
oontexnnM  gone  by  him,  or  at  least     10 
y  neelected  ?  When  did  he  regard 
ip  of  nobleness  in  any  person 
Imself  ? 

My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures. 
deserves  01  ^ou  and  me  I  know ; 
t  can  do  to  him,  though  now  the  time  10 


Gives  way  to  us,  I  much  fear.  If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  King,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him :  for  he  nath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  King  in  's  tongue. 

Nor.     ^  ^  Oj  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out.  The  King  hath  found  20 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  lan^age.  No,  he  's  settled. 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur,  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Not.  ^  Believe  it,  this  is  true.        « 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears 
As  I  would  wish  mine  enemy. 

Star,  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

8uf,  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O,  how,  how  ? 

S^f.  The  Cardinal's  letters  to  the  Pope  mis- 
carried, ^  «> 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  King ;  wherein  was 

read. 
How  that  the  Cardinal  did  entreat  his  Holiness 
To  stay  the  judgement  o'  the  divorce  ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  *'  I  do,"  c^uoth  he, '"  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to  3^; 

A  creature  of  the  Queen's,  Lady  Anne  Bullen." 

Sur.   Has  the  Kmg  this  ? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

8ur.  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  King  in  this  perceives  him,  how 
he  coasts 
And  hed^^es  his  own  way.  But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  phjrsic 
After  his  patient's  death.  The  King  already  «t 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Would  he  had  I 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my 
lord  I 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur,  ^  Now,  all  my  joy  «« 

Trace  the  conjunction  I 

Suf.  My  amen  to  't ! 

Nor.  All  men's  I 

Suf.  There 's  order  given  for  her  coronation. 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted.  But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature.   I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some   blessing  to  this  land,  which 
shaU  01 

In  it  be  memoriz'd. 

Sur.  But,  will  the  King 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  Cardinal's  ? 
The  Lord  forbid  I 

Nor.  Marry,  amen  I 

_JS«/.  No,  no ; 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose 
Will  make    this   sting   the   sooner.   Cardinal 
Campeins  m 

Is  stolen  away  to  Rome,  hath  ta*en  no  leave  ; 
He 's  left  the  cause  o'  the  King  unhandled,  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  Cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.   I  do  assure  you  «o 

The  King  cried  "  Ha !  "  at  this. 
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Cham.  Now,  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  **  Ha  I  "  loader  I 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Suf,  He  is  return 'd  in  his  opinions ;  which 
Have  satisfied  the  King  for  his  divorce,  m 

Together  with  all  famous  ooUeffes 
Almost  in  Christendom.  Shortly,  I  belieye. 
His  second  marri^e  shall  be  publishM,  and 
Her  coronation.  Katherine  no  more 
Shall  be  cidl*d  Queen,  but  Princess  Dowager  to 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer  *s 

A  wort^  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  King^s  business. 

8x^f.  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  It  an  archbishop. 

Nor,  So  I  hear. 

Sxtf.  Tisso. 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 

The  Cardinal  I 

Nor.  Observe,  observe,  he 's  moody,  w 

Wol.  The  packet,  CromweU, 
Gave  't  you  the  King  ? 

Crom.      To  his  own  hand,  in  's  bedchamber. 

Wol.   LookM  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper  ? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them  ;  and  the  first  he  view'd. 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  :  a  heed  m 

Was  in  his  countenance.  You  ne  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  a  while.         {Exit  Cromwell. 

[Aside.]  It  shall  be  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen- 

qon,  •* 

The  French  king's  sister ;  he  shall  marry  her. 

Anne  Bullen  I   iN  o  ;   I  '11  no  Anne  Bullens  for 

him; 
There  *8  more  in  H  than  fair  visage.^  Bullen  I 
No,  we  '11  no  Bullens.  Speedily  I  wish 
To   hear    from    Rome.  The   Marchioness   of 
Pembroke !  »« 

Nor.  He's  discontented. 

Suf.  Mav  be,  he  hears  the  King 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough, 

Lord,  for  thy  justice ! 

Wol.   {Asiae.\  The  late  queen's  gentlewo- 
man, a  kmght's  daughter, 
To  be  her  mistress'   mistress  I    the    Queen's 
queen !  •• 

This  candle  bums  not  clear:  't  is  I  must  snuff 

it; 
Then  out  it  goes.  What  though  I  know  her 

virtuous 
And  well  deserving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran  ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.   Again,  there  is  sprung 
up  »M 

An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  King, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor.  He 's  vex'd  at  something. 


Enter  the  £lino,  reading  a  achtdule  [<mi  U 

KLLJ. 

Sur.  I  would  'twere  something  thix  ^4 

fret  the  string, 

The  master-cord  on 's  heart ! 

S^r.  The  King,  the  &| 

Ktna.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he 

To  his  own  portion  I  and  what  expent  M 

hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  I  How,  \*  the 

thrift. 

Does  he  rake  this  together !  Now,  my  lor^ 
Saw  you  the  Cardinal  ? 

Nor.  ^  My  lord^  we  htT< 

Stood  here  observing  him.  Some 

motion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and 
Stops  on  a  sudaen,  looks  upon  the  grouad,     I 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straick  . 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  ssxa. 
Strikes  hb  breast  hard,  and  anon  he  oaso     ] 
His  eye  against  the  moon.   In  most  wTnan  fm 

tures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

King.  ItmaywWlWi 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  's  mind.   This  utonaag  ^ 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peroae.  | 

As  I  requir'd ;  and  wot  yon  wnat  I  toaad 
There,  —  on  my  consdenee,  put  nnwittiqcir* 
Forsooth,  an  inventonr,  thus  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  tnmm  I 
Rich   stuffs,    and   ornaments    ci    hoiacM' 

which  ^  ^ 

I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  ont-speafe 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor.  It 's  Heavsn's  vaB! 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  pucket. 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

King.  If  we  did  thiak    > 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  shcnld  idl 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  Mow  the  moon,  not  sctl 
His  serious  considering. 

[King  takes  his  seiU :  vkivfrtJ^ 
idU  whoaoes  to  the  CdrJvc- 
Wol.  Heaven  f orsrr^  « •  ' 

Ever  God  bless  your  Highness  I 

King.  GoodinvWi 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  t^  • 

ventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  yonr  mind  ;  the  wiiA 
You  were  now  running  o'er.   Yon  have  trtn ' 

time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  naa   ^ 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.  Sure,  in  tiut 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wol.  Sir. 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time  ^  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  busmesa  whiA     •* 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  Nature  does  iw|«»» 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which  p«rf< 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethrfn 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 
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r/no.  Tou  have  said  well. 

Vol,  And  ever  may  your  Highness  yoke  to- 
f^ether,  ifto 

I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
th  my  well  saying  I 

'ing.  'T  is  well  said  again ; 

i  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well ; 

I  yet  words  are  no  deeds.  My  father  IotM 

yon; 
said  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
word  upon  yon.  Since  I  had  my  office,    im 
re  kept  yon  next  ra^  heart :  have  not  alone 
doT^  you  where  high  pronts  might  come 

nome, 
parM  my  present  hayings,  to  bestow 
)onnties  npon  you. 

ol.  [Asiae.]  What  should  this  mean  ? 

r.   Uisiae,]  The  Lord  increase  this  busi- 
ness! 
ng.         Have  I  not  made  yon  i«i 

prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  yon,  tell 
me, 

tat  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  tme ; 
if  you  may  confess  it,  saywithal, 

II  are  bound  to  us  or  no.  What  say  you  ? 
4.    My  sovereign,  I  confess  your   royal 

graces,  im 

erM  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than 

could 

udied  purposes  requite,  which  went 
id  all  man  s  endeavours.  My  endeavours 
ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires,         ito 
Vd  with  my  abilities.  Mine  own  ends 
been  mine  so  that  evermore  they  pointed 
i  good  of  your  most  sacred  person  and 
rofit  of  the  state.   For  your  great  graces 
d  npon  me.  poor  undeserver,  I  iw 

>thmg  render  but  allegiant  thanks, 
lyers  to  heaven  for  yon.  my  loyalty, 
i  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
tath,  that  winter,  kill  it. 
r.  ^  Fairly  answer M. 

1  and  obedient  subject  is  lao 

n  illostrated.    The  honour  of  it 
Rv  the  act  of  it,  as  i*  the  contrary, 
oiness  is  the  punishment.  I  presume 
u9  my  hand  has  openM  boun^  to  yon, 
rt  dropp*d  love,  my  power  ram'd  honour, 
dore  iM 

than  anv,  so  your  hand  and  heart, 
rain,  ana  every  function  of  your  power, 
I    notwithstanding  that   your  bond  of 

Utjj 

:!re  m  lovers  particular,  be  more 
your  friend,  than  any. 

I  do  profess  im 
r  your  Highness*  good  I  ever  labour M 
lan  mine  own,  that  am,  have,  and  will 

!?  

all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty 

you, 

■ow  it  from  their  soul;  though  peiiU 
d 

as  thick  as  thought  could  make  *em, 

ji  forms  more  horrid,  —yet  my  duty, 
a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 


Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

King.  'T  is  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast*        soo 
For  you  have  seen  nim  open  H.  Read  o'er  this : 
[Giving  him  papers.] 
And,  after,  this ;  and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[Exit  King  ^frowning  upon  Cardinal 

WoUey:  the  Nobles  throng  after 

hinif  smiling  and  whispering. 

Wol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger  's  this  ?  How  have  I  reapM 

it? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me.  as  if  ruin  sos 

Leap'd  from  his  eyes.  So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Unon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gallM  him ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.    I  must  read  this 

paper; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger.  JT  is  so  I 
This  paper  has  undone  me.   *T  is  the  account  sio 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  to- 
other 
For  mi^  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  pope- 
dom 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.  O  negliffence, 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  I  What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet  sis 
I  sent  the^^ing  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  thb  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  't  will  stir  him  strongly  ;  vet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  oflF  again.    What's  this?   "To 
theFopel"  »»o 

The  letter,  as  Ilive,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  's  Holiness.  Nay  then,  farewell  I 
I  have  tonch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  great- 
ness; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.   I  shall  fidl  ns 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  to  Wolsey.  the  Dukks  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  the  Eabl  of  Sukret,  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.  Hear  the  King's  pleasure.  Cardinal! 
who  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands ;  and  to  confineyourself  mo 

To  Asher  House,  my  Lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  Highness. 

Wd.  Stay! 

Where  's  your  commission,  lords  ?    Words  can- 
not carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Suf.  Who  dare  cross  'em, 

Bearing  the  Eing^s  will  from  his  mouth  ex- 
pressly ?  «» 
Wot.  Till  I  find  more  than  will  or  words  to 
do  it, 
I  mean  your  malice,  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare  and  mnst  deny  it.   Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,  envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces,  «« 
As  if  it  fed  ye !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  everjrthing  m^y  bring  my  ruin  I 
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Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  I 
You  have  Christian  warrant  for  *em,  and,  no 

doubtf 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.  That  seal  ms 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  King, 
Mine  and  your  master,  with  his  own  hand  gave 

me. 
Bade  me  eniov  it,  with  the  place  and  honours, 
During  my  life  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters-patents.   Now,  who'll  take 

it?  MO 

Swr.  The  King,  that  gave  it. 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

WoL  Proud  lord,  thou  liest  I 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrej;  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbM  this  bewailmg  land  «» 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law. 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
With  thee  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  to- 
gether, 
Weigh  d  not  a  hair  of  his.  Plague  of  your 

policy  I 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland,  •« 

Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  King,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st 

him; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
AbsolvM  him  with  an  axe. 

WoL  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  layupon  my  credit,       ms 
I  answer  is  most  fiUse.  The  Duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts.  How  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end. 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour,  *n 

That  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  King,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  ^  By  my  soul,      aw 

Your   long   coat,  priest,  protects  you ;    thou 

shomdst  feel 
My  sword  i*  the  life-blood  of  thee  else.  My 

lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogpance  ? 
And  from  thb  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet,  290 

Farewell  nobility  I  Let  his  Grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  us  witn  his  cap  like  larks. 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  laud's  wealth  into  one^ 
Into  your  own  hands.  Cardinal,  by  extortion  ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets       «« 
You  writ  to  the  Pope  against  the  King.  Your 

goodness. 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 
My  Lord  of  Norfolk,  as  you  are  truly  noble. 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state    »w 
Of  our  despis'd  nobility,  our  issues, 
Who,  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen. 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 


Collected  from  his  life.   I  '11  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  tint  bivn 
wench  • 

Lay  kissing  in  your  arms.  Lord  Cordiiuil. 
Wol.   How  much,  methinks,  I  could  <le^w 
this  man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  chanty  against  it! 
Nor.    Those  articles,  my  lord,  ar*  ii  t^ 
Eang's  hand : 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  oust. 

Wol.  SommAfmr 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  ahstt      ' 
When  the  King  knows  mytmth. 

Sur,  This  oannot  tm  j^ 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles  ;  and  out  they  ikiO. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush  and  cry  **"  gmhy,"  ir- 

dinal, 
You  '11  show  a  little  honesty. 

Wol.  Speak  o«,« 

I  dare  your  worst  objections.  Il  I  bhak. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 
Sur.  I  had  rather  want  those  than  my  ^m 
Have  at  you ! 
First,    that,    without    the    King**   asM^  ' 
knowledge,  ' 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  whidi  yew 
You  mainrd  the  jurisdiction  of  aO  bisbavK. 
Nor.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Ho»  ' 
else 
To  foreign  princes,  ^^Ego  et  Rtx  mm**' 
Was  still  inscrib'd  ;  in  which  you  broKli  nr 

King 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then,  that,  without  the  kiaviMr 

Either  of  king  or  coimcil,  when  yon  v0t 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  yon  mad^  W 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seaL 

Sur.   item,  you  sent  a  laii^  oommisiia    * 
To  Gregory  de  Cassado,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  King's  will  or  the  state*!  aIW 

ance, 
A  league  between  his  Highness  and  Perm. 
St^.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  yoQ  ^^ 
cans' d 
Your  ^oly  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  Kiac'^"^ 
Sur.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innnfflW*!^ 
substance  — 
By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  on  r- 

science  — 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  vap 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere  xntmt 
Of  all  the  kingdom.  Many  more  therv  arr : 
Which,  since  they  are  of  yon,  and  odi^Mo, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  IdH 

PVess  not  a  falling  man  too  far !  't  is  vixti*. 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  ihnu 
Not  you,  correct  him.    My  heart  we<p»  <«•  •• 
him  ' 

So  little  of  his  great  self. 
Sur.  I  forgire  hns. 

Suf.  Lord  Cardinal,  the  King^s  furtber  ytM- 
sure  is. 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  dooA  of  ^' 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kiogdi« 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  prcsiMvairf ,  * 
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t  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sned  against  you ; 
'orfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
tteln,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
of  the  King^s  protection.  This  is  my  charge. 
or.  And  so  we  'U  leave  you  to  your  medita- 
tions a«s 
to  live  better.   For  your  stubborn  answer 
it  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us, 
King  shall  Know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall 
thank  yon. 
re  you  well,  my  little  good  Lord  Cardinal. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Wolsey. 
il.  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear 
me.                                                          3M> 
rell !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I 
is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
tender  leaves  of  hopes;   to-morrow  blos- 
soms, 

bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him; 

titrd  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  us 
when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full 
surely 

eatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root, 
ben  he  falls,  as  I  do.   I  nave  venturM, 
ittle  wanton  bojs  that  swim  on  bladders. 


lanv  sununers  m  a  sea  of  glorv, 

%t  beyond  my  depth.    My  high-blown 

pride 


^th  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left 
ne, 

and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
ide  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
imn  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I  ass 
ay  neart  new  openM.  O,  how  wretched 
;  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes^  fa- 
oursl 

B,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
veet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
angs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women 
Bve ;  «:o 

len  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
o  hope  again. 

iter  Cromwell,  standing  amazed» 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  I 
I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

What,  amaz'd 
lisfortunes  ?   Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
man  should  decline?    Nay,  an  you 

9ep,  STS 

len  indeed. 

How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Why.  weU, 
truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
syself  now  ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
%Dove  all  earthier  dignities, 
Ad   quiet  conscience.    The  King  has 
•'d  me,        ^  8M 

r  thank  his  Grace ;   and  from  these 
•ulders, 

n*d  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
ould  axnk  a  navy,  too  much  honour, 
burden,  Cromwell,  His  a  burden 
for  a  naan  that  hopes  for  heaven !  sm 
am  ^lad  your  Grace  has  made  that 
t  use  of  it. 


I 


Wol.  I  hope  I  have.    I  am  able  now,  me- 
thinks, 
Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel. 
To  endure  more  miseries  and  ^^reater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.    »o 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom,  The  heaviest  and  the  worst 

Is  vour  displeasure  with  the  King. 

Wol.  God  bless  him  ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That  *B  somewhat  sudden ; 

But  he  ^s  a  learned  man.  May  he  continue     if» 
Long  in  his  Highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth^s  sake  and  his  conscience ;  that  his 

bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  bless- 
ings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on 

'em! 
What  more? 
Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with 

welcome,  400 

Installed  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Wol.  That  ^s  news  indeed. 
Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  Kin^  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now  *<» 

Onlv  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.   There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me 
down.  O,  Cromwell. 
The  King  has  gone  beyond  me  1  All  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours,  «io 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.   Go,  get  tjiee  from  me,  Crom- 
well! 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.  Seek  the  King  I 
That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !  I  have  told 
him  410 

What  and  how  true  thou  art.  He  will  advance 

thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him  — 
I  know  his  noble  nature—  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.  Good  Crom- 
well, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord,       «i 

Must  I.  then,  leave  you  ?  Must  I  needs  forgo 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
BcMir  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  King  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  pray- 
ers 4!« 

For  ever  and  for  ever  shall  be  jours. 

Wol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  mv  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman.  *ao 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  far  hear  me, 

Cromwell ; 
And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  men- 
tion 
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Of  me  more  most  be  heard  of,  say,  I  taoffht 

thee; 
Say.  Wolaey.  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  riory, 
Ana  soondea  all  the  depths  and  shoals  ot  hon- 
our, ** 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in : 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missM 

it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruiuM  me.   *» 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  I 
Bv  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  hb  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 
Love  thyself  last.    Cherish  those  hearts  that 

hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,      **» 
To  silence  enyious  tongues.   Be  just,  and  fear 

not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  noartyr  I  Serve  the  King ! 
And,  prithee,  lead  me  in.  «m 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny ;  't  is  the  King's.  My  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.  O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
well! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  mv  God  with  half  the  zeal  «» 
I  serv'd  my  king.  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  n^ed  to  mine  enemies. 
Crom,  Good  sir,  have  patience. 
Wol.  So  I  have.   Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court !  My  hopes  in  heaven  do 
dwell.  {Exeunt, 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I.   [A  street  in  Westminster.] 

Enter  two  Gentlemen  meeting  one  another. 

J.  Gent.  You  're  well  met  once  again. 
2.  Gent.  So  are  you. 

/.  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here, 
and  behold 
The  Lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 
2.  Gent.   'T  is  all  my  business.   At  our  last 
encounter, 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 
/.  Gent.  'T  is  very  true ;  but  that  time  oflPer'd 
sorrow;  • 

This,  general  joy. 

2.  Gent.  'T  is  well.  The  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have   shown  at  full   their   royal 

minds  — 
As,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  for- 
ward— 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows,  io  I 

Pageants  and  sights  of  honour. 

7.  Gent.  Never  greater, 

Nor,  I  '11  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 
2.  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  con- 
tains, 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

1.  Gent.  Yes ;  't  is  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day         is 


By  custom  of  the  coronation.  i 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  ud  eluBs 
To  be  High  Steward ;  next,  the  Dnk«  o(  )(<«-  ] 

folk. 
He  to  be  Earl  Marshal.  Younuyr«sdtk»r«  ! 
2.  Gent.  1  thank  yon,  sir ;  had  I  not  kk«i 

those  customs,  ' 

I  should  have  been  beholding  to  your  pap«. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what 's  become  of  k^i^- 

erine, 
The  Princess  Dowagerf  How  goes  bee  W 

ness? 
/.  Gent.  That  loan  tell  yon  too.  TheAr. 

bishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  oUtfr 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  ordfr. 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  ndki  df 
From  Ampthill  where  the  Princeai  kj\  '■ 

which  I 

She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  app(cr'4  » * 
Andfto  be  short,  for  not  appearance  tad     • 
The  King's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  avc 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  dsrorci. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  fffert 
Since  which  she  was  remov'd  to  KimbohM. 
Where  she  remains  now  sick. 
2.  Gent.  ALis,  goodWt' 

The  trum^ts  sound ;  stand  close,  th»  Qom  > 
commg.  [flWV 

the  OBDER  of  the  CORO!fATI<». 

1.  A  lively, flourish  qf  Trumpets. 

2.  Then,  two  Judges. 

3.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  pursi  aW  ^' 

btfore  him, 

4.  Choristers,  sitimn^.  Musi*'. 

5.  Mavor  of  London,  bearing  tKs  mkb.  &* 

Garter,  in  his  coat  qf  arms^  and  r^  ^ 
head  he  wore  a  gilt  copper  cromi. 

6.  Marquess  Dorset,  hearing  a  sceptrt  <  -J; 

on  his  head  a  aemi-coronai  ^gtU-  "* 
Aim,  Me  Earl  of  Surrey,  bearinf  th  '*'  * 
silver  with  the  dove^  crowned  mtk  a»  rr « 
coronet.   Collars  of  SS. 

7.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  m  hU  robe  V«<'<^" 

coronet  on  his  head,  bearing  a  /«f  *^ 
wand,  as  high  steward.  With  vm  • 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of  affi** 
shipj  a  coronet  on  his  head.  Couar*  4  ^ 

8.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cin^a*-^** 

under  t/,  the  Queen  iu  her  robt^  i« Ar *** 
richly  adorned  with  pearl,  crowW-  '" 
each  side  her,  the  Bishops  of  T 
Winchester. 

9.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  i»  a  < 

gold,  wrought   with  jiowers,  k«n«f 
Queen^s  train, 
10.  Certain  Ladies  or  Connteaaaa,  vUi  f»' 
circlets  of  gold  without  flowers. 
Exeunt^  first  passina  over  the  stage  «  *^ 
and  state,  and  then  a  grtat  .^««nA'  -' 
trumpets, 

2,  Gent.  A  royal  train,  believe  lot.  Tb«»  ^ 
know. 
Who 's  that  that  bears  the  sceptre  f 
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rent.  Marquess  Dorset ; 

that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 
tent.  A   bold    brave    gentleman.    That 
should  be  «o 

)iike  of  Suffolk? 

lent.         'T  b  the  same :  Hi^h  Steward. 
'ent.  And  that  my  Lord  of  NoVf  oik  ? 
■ent.  Yes. 

ent.  Heaven  bless  thee ! 

{Looking  on  the  Queen.] 
bast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on. 
1  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 
ng  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms^  «b 

Qore  and  richer,  when  he  strams  that 
lady. 

)t  blame  his  conscience. 
'fit.  They  that  bear 

>th  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Cinone-ports. 

nt.  Those  men  are  happy;  and  so  are 
11  are  near  her.  ^  m 

t,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Old  noble  lady,  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
it.  It  is  j  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 
*it.  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are 
^rs  indeed ; 
aetimes  falling  ones. 
it.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  the  last  of  the  procession,] 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

t.   God  save  you,  sir !  Where  have  you 

«n  broiling?  « 

i.    Among  the  crowd  i^  the  Abbey, 

lere  a  finger 

»t  be  wedged  in  more.   I  am  stifled 

3  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

t.  You  saw 

mony? 

That  I  did. 

How  was  it  ?    «o 
Well  worth  the  seeing. 

Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 
Ab  well   as  I  am  able.    The  rich 

ind  ladies,  having  brought  the  Queen 
•arM  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
e  from  her  ;  while  her  Grace  sat  down 
while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so,  m 

sbair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
by  of  hep  person  to  the  people,  — 
e,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  wonum 
lay  by  man ;  — which  when  the  people 
ulT  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose  n 

"ouds  nukke  at  sea  in  a  stiff  temnest, 
nd  to  as  manv  tunes.  Hats,  cloaks,  — 
I  think,  —  flew  up;  and  had  their 

B 

,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.  Such  joy 
w  before.  Ghreat-belli'd  women,  w 
lot  half  a  week  to  go.  like  rams 
time  of  war,  would  snake  the  press 
^em  reel  before  *em.  No  man  living 
**  This  is  my  wife  "  there ;  all  were 
JO  ^  »o 

ly  in  one  piece. 

But  what  followed? 


3.  Gent.  At  length  her  (jrrace  rose,  and  with 
modest  paces 
Came  to  the  altar;  where  she  kneePd,  and 

saint-like 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  de- 
voutly ; 
Then  rose  again  and  bowM  her  to  the  people, 
When  by  the  Ajrchbishop  of  Canterbury  m 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  em- 
blems 
Laid  noblv  on  her ;  which  perf orm'dj  the  choir. 
With  all  tne  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom,  01 
Together  sung  *'  Te  Deum.*'  So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  bEusk  again 
To  York  Place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

i.  Gent.  Sir, 

Yon  must  no  more  call  it  York  Place,  that 's 
past;  w 

For,  smce  the  Cardinal  fell,  that  title  's  lost. 
Tis  now  the  King's,  and  call'd  Whitehall. 

3.  Gent.  I  know  it ; 

But 't  is  so  lately  alter 'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2.  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were    those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the 

Queen  ?  »« 

3.  Gent.  Stokesly  and  C^ardiner ;  the  one  of 

Winchester, 
Newly  preferred  from  the  King's  secretary, 
The  other,  London. 

2.  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  Archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Ci^nmer. 

3.  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that. 
However,  yet  there  is  no  grreat  breach ;  when 

it  comesj  »<» 

Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from 
him. 

2,  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

3.  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell : 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  King,  ana 

truly 
A  worthy  friend.    The  King  has  made  him 

master  no 

O'  the  jewel  house. 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy  council. 

2.  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3.  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way.  which 
Is  to  tne  court,  and  there  ye  shall   be   my 

guests ;  ^      iia 

Something  I  can  command.  As  I  walk  thither, 
I  '11  tell  ye  more. 
Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  [Kimbolton.] 

Enter  Katherine,  Dowager ^  sick  ;  led  between 
Griffith,  her  gentleman  usher,  and  Pa- 
tience, her  woman. 

Grif.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 
Kath.  O  Griffith,  sick  to  death  I 

My  legs,  like  loaden    branches,  bow  to  the 
earth, 
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Willing  to  leave  their  burden.  Reach  a  chair. 
So ;  now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  teU  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st 
me,  ^  0 

That  the  great  child  of  honour,  Cardinal  Wol- 

sey. 
Was  dead? 

Grif.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  I  think  your  Qrace, 
Out  of  the  iMbin  you  8u£Eer'd,  gave  no  ear  to  *t. 
Kaih.  Prithee,  good  Griffiui,  tell  me  how  he 
died. 
If  well,  he  stepped  before  me,  happily  lo 

For  my  example. 

Grif,  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  sm;er  the  stout  Earl  Northumoerland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  for- 
ward, 
As  a  man  sorely  tainted,  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill  is 

He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 
Kath,  Alas,  poor  man  I 

Grif,  At  last,  with  easy  roaos,  he  came  to 
Leicester, 
Lodged  in  the  abbey;    where   the   reverend 

abbot. 
With  all  his  covent,  honourably  received  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words:   **0,  father 
abbot,  «o 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! '^ 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and.  three  nights  after  this, » 
About  the  hour  of  ei^nt,  which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 
Kath,  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently 
on  him  I  si 

Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak 

him. 
And  yet  with  charity.  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking     ^    m 
Himself  with  princes ;  one  that,  by  suggestion, 
Tied  all  the  kingdom.  Simony  was  fair-play  ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  ;  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths  ;  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.  He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful.  ^  m 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  nis  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif,  ^       Noble  madam. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  May  it  please  your  High- 
ness 40 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath,  Yes,  good  Griffith ; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Grif.  This  Cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashionM  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ;     ci 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading ; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not. 


But  to  those  men  that  sought  hinu  swict » 

summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  geUa^,  ' 
Which  was  a  sin,  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely :  ever  witness  for  Ida 
Those  twins  of  learmng  that  he  rais'd  is  j*a 
Ipswich  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fdl  vgfc 

him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  iuu 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rtsine. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  hs  nrtv. 
His  overthrow  heai>*d  happiness  npoa  his ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  hiatteii  - 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  Httk^ 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  ag« 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  feanitfO"^ 
KaA,  Aitermydeathlwiahiioot^bewi 
No  other  shaker  of  mv  living  actioiiSk 
To  keep  mine  honour  horn  oorruptia^ 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  QriiStL 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  nudt  n 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour.   Peace  be  vHk  lee' 
Patience,  be  near  me  still,  and  set  me  kfwv 
I  have  not  lon^  to  trouble  thee.  Good  Griftth. 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  nabt 
I  nam'd  mv  knell,  wnilst  I  sit  meditatuc 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to.  * 

[Scufand  m^wi  s*« 
Grif.  She  is  asleep.  Good  wench,  k('** 

down  quiet, 
For  fear  we  wake  her ;  softly,  gentls  Rots* 

The  vision.  Enters  soUmnlp  tripjtiwg  m  t^ 
another^  six  personages^  clad  is  vknf*'^ 
wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bsi^  <*' 
golden  vizards  on  their  jaces ;  bram^'i^ 
or  palm  in  their  hands,  Theyjirsi  co^f^  »^' 
her^  then  dance ;  and,  at  certain  ehas^}  ** 
first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her  he^' 
at  which  the  other  four  make  reverent  <w^^ 
Then  the  two  that  held  the  garland  d^Hm^ 
same  to  the  other  next  tuw,  wio  cbsem  6W  j^ 
order  in  their  changes^  and  holding  the  gsnt^ 
over  her  head  ;  trAtcA  done,  th^  dwver  tk  «•* 
garland  to  the  lasttwo,  who  likewise  sbrnnt'^ 
same  order ;  at  which,  as  it  were  6y  rs^Rcrtf* 
she  makes  in  her  sleep  signs  qf  rejoicm^,  *^ 
holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven :  and  a»  m*^* 
dancing  v<inishj  carrying  the  garland  intkir^ 
The  music  continues. 

Kath,  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  f«*  Ar- 
ye  all  gone. 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behisdF^ 
Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 
Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  csD  b»  * 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept  ? 

Grif.  None,  »«^» 

KcUh.  No  ?  Saw  you  not,  even  noir,  »W»»' 
troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  fse*^ 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  «** 
They  promisM  me  eternal  happinMB,    _^  J 
And  brought  me  garlands,  urtffith,  wW  * 

feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear.  I  shall. 
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nf,  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  sooh  good 

dreams 
es8  your  fancy. 

i/A.  Bid  the  music  leave,       m 

r  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  [Music  ceases. 
U.  Do  yoa  note 

much  her  Grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 

loDf  her  face  is  drawn!  How  pale  she 

looks, 

of  an  earthy  cold !  Mark  her  eyes  I 
/.  She  is  going:,  wench.  Pray,  pray. 
(.  Heaven  comfort  her  ! 

Enter  a  Mkssenoeb. 

IS.  An  't  like  your  Grace,  — 
h.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow,  loe 

re  we  no  more  reverence  ? 
f.  You  are  to  blame, 

ing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness, 
3  so  rade  behaviour.  Go  to,  kneel. 
9.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  Highness' 
pardon: 

ste  maae  me  unmannerly.  There  is  stay- 
ing >* 
tleraan,  sent  from  the  Kin|[,  to  see  you.^ 
i.  Admit  him  entrance,  G^ffith;  but  this 
fellow 
)  ne'er  see  again.            [Exit  Messenger. 

Enter  Capucius. 


If  my  sight  fail  not, 
nbassador  from  the  ESn- 


lould  be  lord  ami 
»eror, 

al  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius.  no 
Madam,  the  same ;  your  servant. 

O,  my  lord, 
oee  and  titles  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
le  since  first  you  knew  me.   But,  I  pray 
on, 
I  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Noble  lady, 
aine  own  service  to  your  Grace ;  the 

BXt,  ^  ^  I" 

ig's  request  that  I  would  visit  you  ; 
ieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by 

>u  his  princely  commendations, 
irtily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 
O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes 

0  late ;  »»o 
e  a  pardon  after  execution. 

1  tie  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me ; 
I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
m  his  Highness  ? 

Madam,  in  good  health. 
So  mav  he  ever  do  !  and  ever  flourish, 
shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor 
me  ^  iM 

the  kingdom !  Patience,  is  that  letter, 
yoa  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Noj  madam. 
[Giving  it  to  Katherine.] 
Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  yon  to  deliver 
ly  lord  the  King. 

Most  wiUing,  madam. 
In  which  I  have  commenaed  to  his 
Klneas  ist 


The   model  of   our  chaste  loves,  his   young 

daughter ; 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on 

herl 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breed- 
ing.— 
She  is  youngj  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature,  iss 
I  hope  she  will  deserve  well,  —  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd 

him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.  My  next  poor  peti- 
tion 
Is,  that  his  noble  Grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  mv  wretched  women,  that  so  long  i4o 

Have  follow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully ; 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow. 
And  now  I  should  not  lie,  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage,  iw 

A  right  good  husband ;  let  him  be  a  noble  ; 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  nave 

'em. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men,  —  they  are  the  poorest. 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  'em  from  me  — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  naid  'em, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by.  i»i 
If  Heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer 

life 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole  contents;  and.  ^oodmy  lord, 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  tnis  world,     im 
As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the 

King 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will, 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 
Kath.  1  thank  yon,  honest  lord.  Remember 

me  ^  iw 

In  all  humility  unto  his  Highness. 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world ;  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless'd 

him. 
For  so  I  will.  Mine  eyes  grow  dim.   Farewell, 
My  lord.   Griffith,  farewell.  Nay,  Patience,  les 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet.  I  must  to  bed ; 
Call  in  more  women.  When  I  am  dead,  good 

wench. 
Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour.  Strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may 

know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.  Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth.  Although  unqneen'd,  yet 

like  in 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more.  [Exeunt,  leading  Katherine, 


ACT  V 

Scene  I.    [London.  A  gallery  in  the  ptdace.'^ 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
Paoe  with  a  torch  hrf&re  him,  met  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell. 

Gar.  It 's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is 't  not  ? 
Page.  It  hath  struck. 
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Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  oon:iforting:  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times.    Good  hour  of  night,  Sir 

Thomas!  • 

Whither  so  late  ? 
Lov,         Came  yon  from  the  King,  my  lord  ? 
Gar,  I  did,  Sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at 

primero 
With  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov,  I  must  to  him  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.  I  'U  take  my  leave. 
Gar.  Not  yet,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.    What  *8 

the  matter  ?  lo 

It  seems  you  are  in  haste.  An  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to  't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.  Affairs,  that 

walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business       » 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you ; 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.    The  Queen  's 

in  labour, 
They  a&y  in  great  extremity  ;  and  f  ear'd 
She  11  with  uie  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily,  that  it  may  find  si 

Good  time,  and  live;    but  for  the  stock,  Sir 

Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubbM  up  now. 

Lov.  Methinks  I  could 

Cry  the  amen  ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She  ^s  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does  u 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir. 

Hear  me.  Sir  Thomas.  Tou  're  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And,  let  me  teUyou,  it  will  ne'er  be  weU, 
'T  will  not,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take  H  of  me,  ao 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and 

she. 
Sleep  in  tneir  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir.  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remarked  i'  tne  kingdom.    As  for 

Cromwell, 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel  house,  ib  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  King's  secretary ;  further, 

sir,  M 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.  The  Arch- 
bishop 
Is  the  King's  hand  and  tongue  ;  and  who  dare 

speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gar.  Yes,  yes.  Sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ven- 

tur'd  40 

To  speak  my  mind  of  him:  and  indeed  this 

day. 
Sir,  I  may  tell  it  you,  I  think  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is, 
For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  ne  is, 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence  m 

That  does  infect  the  land ;   with  which  they 

moved 


Have  broken  with  the  King,  who  hath  mt  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  of  his  greAt  gnc« 
And  princely  care  forseeing  those  tell  madbuh 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him,  hath  oommaBU 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board      f 
He   be   convented.     He 's  a  rank  «««d,  & 

Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.  From  your  a£iia 
I  hinder  you  too  long.  €hx>d-nig^t.  Sir  Tbau& 
Lov.  Many  good-nights,  my  lord  I  1t«at«? 

servant.     [Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Pag*.  • 

Enter  the  KiKo  and  Suffolk, 

Kinp.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-vc^t 
My  romd  's  not  on  't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  w- 

St^.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

Kiruf.   But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not,  when  ray  fancy  ^s  on  mr  plif .  * 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  Queen  what  iaUkeacv*! 

Lov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  W 
What  you  commanaed  me,  but  by  her  wnaa 
I  sent  your  message  ;  who  return  d  her  thiab 
In  the  great'st  humbleness,  and  desir'd  ;«s 
^ghness  • 

Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

King,  What  say'st  thoa, U* 

To  pray  for  her  ?  What,  is  she  crying  oat ' 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  hm  ti- 
f  erance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

King.  Alas,  good  bd?! 

Suf.  Qod  safely  quit  her  of  hiv  bnrdta,  td 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  ^ad<ting  of 
Your  Highness  with  an  heir ! 

King,  'T  is  midnight,  Om^  • 

Prithee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  reai«iW 
The  estate  of  mv  poor  queen.  Leave  me  iIbk  ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that  which  oompaBy 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

St^r.  I  wish  y<Mir  HiAo«»« 

A  quiet  night ;  and  my  good  mwtress  viU 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

King.  Charlea^jooM^ 

Enter  Sm  Anthony  DENirr . 

Well,  sir,  what  follows? 
Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  th«  Aiv 
bishop,  * 

Asyou  commanded  me. 
King,  Ha  I  Canterbury  * 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
King.  'T  is  true  ;  where  b  be,  DmK ' 

Den,  He  attends  your  Highness*  plMflrf 
King,  Bring  him  ta  t 

Lov.  [A$ide,]  This  is  about  that  whieb  d 
bishop  spake. 
I  am  happily  come  hither.  ' 

Re-enter  Dknny,  with  Cbanxeb. 

King.  Avoid  the  gallery.    (LowU  setsa  '* 
stay.)  Ha  I  I  have  aaid.  Be  gone. 
What !  [Exeunt  Lovedl  and  lV«i. 

Cran.    [Aside.]    I    am  fearful;   wb«»fe* 
frowns  he  thus  ? 
'T  is  his  aspect  of  terror.  All 's  not  wtU- 
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LHow  now,  my  lord !  yoa  do  desire  to 
ow  •• 

efore  I  sent  for  yon. 

n.  [Kneeling.]  It  ia  my  duty 

end  your  Highness^  pleasure. 
;.  Pray  yon,  arise, 

od  and  mcioos  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
yon  and  I  mnst  walk  a  turn  together  ; 
news  to  tell  you.  Come,  come,  g:iye  me 
roar  hand. 

f  good  lord,  I  grieye  at  what  I  speak,  m 
Q  ri^ht  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows, 
ana  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
many  grieyoos,  I  do  say.  rov  lord, 
IS  complaints  of  you ;  wnioh,  being  con- 
Ider'd,  » 

lov^d  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
^rning  come  before  us :  where,  I  know, 
nnot  with  such  freedom  purge  your- 

t,  till  further  trial  in  those  charges 

will  require  your   answer,  you  must 

ke 

tience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented  los 

9  your^ouse  our  Tower.  You  a  brotJier 

us, 

t*  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
ume  against  you. 

[Kneeling.]  I    humbly  thank  your 
gbness; 

right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occa- 

M 

roughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my 

iff  110 

t  shall  fly  asunder ;  for,  I  know, 

none  stands  under  more  calunmious 

gues 

lyself,  poor  man. 

Stand  up,  good  Canterbury ! 
I  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted 
y  friend.   Giye  me  thy  hand,  stand 

lU 

et  ^s  walk.  Now,  by  my  holidame. 

nner  of  man  are  you?  My  lora,  I 

:'d 

1  have  giyen  me  your  petition,  that 

have  ta*en  some  pains  to  bring  to- 

ler 

nd  your  accusers ;  and  to  haye  heard 

130 

idnrance,  further. 

Most  dread  liege, 
'  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty. 
U  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies, 
ph  o'er  my  person;  which  I  weigh 

ose  virtues  vacant.  I  fear  nothing 
»e  said  aerainst  me. 

Know  you  not 
state  stands  i^  the  world,  with  the 
»  world  ? 

en  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their 
ices 

he  name  proportion :  and  not  ever 
and  the  truth  o'  the  question  car- 

130 

^he  verdict  with  it.  At  what  ease 


Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  cor- 
rupt 
To  swear  against  you  ?  Such  things  have  been 

done. 
Ton  are  potently  opposM,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.  Ween  ^ou  of  better  luck,      iw 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  Mas- 
ter, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  He  liv'd 
Upon  this  naught^r  earth  ?  Go  to,  go  to  1 
Ton  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran,  God  and  your  Majesty 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into  ui 

The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

King,  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail  than  we  give  way 

to. 
Keep  comfort  to  vou  ;  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them.     If  they  shall 
chance,     •   ^  itf 

In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you.  If  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring  im 

Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them.  Look,  the  good  man 

weeps! 
He's   honest,  on  mine   honour.    God^s   blest 

mother  I 
I  swear  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom.   Getyou  gone,  lu 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you.  (Exit  Cranmer.)  He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  Old  Lady  [Lovtill  following], 

Gent.    (Within.)    Come  back  I    What  mean 
you? 

Old  L.   I  ^11  not  come  back ;  the  tidings  that 
I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners.  Now,  good 
angels  i» 

Fly  o^er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings  I 

King.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.   Is  the  Queen  delivered  ? 
Say,  ay  ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Old  L.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy.  The  Goa  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her  I  ^tis  a  girl,        i«s 
Promises  boys  hereafter.  Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger.  'T  is  as  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

King.  Lovell  I 

Lay.  Sir  ? 

King.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.  1 11  to 
the  Oueen.  [Exit,  ko 

Old  L.  An  hundred  marks  I  By  this  lights 
I  '11  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  soold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  was  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay 't ;  and  now,  its 
While  it  is  hot,  I  11  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  II.  [Lobbp  b^ore  the  council-chamber.] 

[Pursuivants^  Pages,  etc. ^  attending,]     Enter 
Crakmer,  ArchDishop  of  Canterbury. 

Cran,   I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the 

gentleman, 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  prayM 

me 
To  make  grreat  haste.  All  fast?  what  means 

this?  Ho! 
Who  waits  there?  Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

Enter  Keeper. 

Keep,  Tes,  my  lord  ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you.  • 

Cran.  Why? 

Keep.    Your  Grace  must  wait  till  you  be 
call'd  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Cran.  ^       So. 

Butts,  [Aside.]  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.  I 

am  glad 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  King 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit. 

Cran.  [Aside.]    'T  is  Butts,      w 

The  King's  physician.   As  he  pass'd  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  Heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  I  For 

certain. 
This  is  of   purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate 

me — 
God  turn  their  hearts!  I  never  sought  their 

malice  —  w 

To  quench  mine  honour ;  they  would  shame  to 

make  me 
Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow-counsellor, 
'Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackejrs.   But  their 

pleasures 
Must  be  f  ulfillM,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter  the  King  and  Butts,  at  a  window  above. 

Butts.  I'll  show  your  Grace  the  strangest 

sight  — 
King.  What 's  that,  Butts  ?  » 

Butts.  I  think  your  Highness  saw  this  many 

a  day. 
King.  Body  o*  me,  where  is  it  ? 
Butts.  ^      There,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  Grace  of  Canter- 

burv; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  *mongst  pursui- 
vants. 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

King.  Ha  I  't  is  he,  indeed.     *0 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'Tis  well  there's  one  abore  'em  yet.  I  had 

thought 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
At  least,  good  manners,  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  roan  of  nis  place,  and  so  near  our  favour,    m 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  plea- 
sures. 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there^  knavery. 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
We  shall  hear  more  anon.  [Exeunt.]  sa 


[Scene  III.    The  council<hamber.\ 

A  council-table  brought  in  with  chairt  oW  ttm* 
and  placed  under  the  state.  Enter  Lc* 
Chancellor  :  places  himse^  at  dr  c^ 
end  of  the  table  on  the  Uft  hamd :  a  mir  Vv< 
le/l  void  above  him,  as  for  Canterbury  t  »*• 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Duke  of  Noim*. 
Subset,  Lord  Chambkri.aik,  GjLicun 
secU  themselves  in  order  on  each  sidt.  Ct  * 
well  at  lower  end,  as  secretary.  [Kvan 
at  the  door.] 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  mastar  «r» 
tary. 
Whv  are  we  met  in  council? 

Crom.  Please  your  W«ci 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  Grace  of  Om^ 
burv. 

Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Yi«. 

Nor.  Who  waitt  iW» 

Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords? 

Gar.  YeL 

Keep.  My  Lord  ArcU^ky 

And  nas  done  half  an  hoar,  to  kan  7«o 
pleasures. 

Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

Keep,  Tour  Grace  may  eater  ^ 

Cranker  [enters  ami]  approaches  tie  o*s 
table. 

Chan.  My  good  Lord  Archbiabop,  I'mr 

sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behoU 
That  chair  stand  empt:^ ;  but  we  all  an  Brn 
In  our  own  natures  mol,  and  csapaUe 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels :   out  U  vitH 

frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  tkcak, 

teach  us, 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  sot  ■  bii4 
Toward  the  King  fint,  then  his  lav«,  is  <2« 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  sad  «^ 

chaplains,  * 

For  so  we  are  inform'd,  with  new 
Divers  and  dangerous,  which  are  _  .  __ 
And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pennoion 
Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  maihn 
My  noble  lords ;  for  those  that  tame  wiU  he» 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  *emf^\ 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stabbontot*^ 

spur  'em 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.  If  we  sofet 
Out  of  our  easiness  and  Miildisb  pity 
To  one  man's  honour,  this  contanoos  aekn^ 
FareweU  all  physic !  And  what  follows  t^' 
Conunotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taiet 
Of  the  whole  state ;  as,  of  late  days,  oar  v4^| 

boors. 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witasM^      ^ 
Yet  freshly  pitied  m  our  memories.  , 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitharto,  ia  aS  iti 

progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  Uboor'J 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  mv  tea^tif 
And  the  strong  course  ot  mv  aathortty 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely ;  and  thv  «^ 
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rer,  to  do  well ;  nor  is  there  living, 

k  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords, 

i  that  more  detests^  more  stirs  against, 

In  hifl  private  conscience  and  his  place,  «o 

inoth  public  peace,  than  I  do. 

leaven,  the  King  may  never  find  a  heart 

era  allegiance  in  it  I  Men  that  make 

ind  crooked  malice  nourishment 

)ite  the  best.   I  do  beseech  your  lord- 

ihiM,  « 

n  tiiis  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 

at  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to 

ace, 

;ely  urge  against  me. 

Nay.  my  lord, 
innot  be.  Yon  are  a  counsellor, 
r  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  yon.  so 
My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of 
tore  moment, 

be  short  with  you.   *T  is  his  Highness* 
leasnre 

-  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 
mce  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
being  but  a  private  man  again,  » 

11  know  many  dare  accrue  vou  boldly, 
Ein,  I  fear,  yon  are  providea  for. 

Ah,  my  good  Lord  of  Winchester,  I 
ank  you. 

always  my  good  friend;  if  your  will 

MS; 

>th  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 
9o  merciful.    I  see  vonr  end  ;  •! 

undoing.  Love  ana  meekness,  lord, 
%  churohman  better  than  ambition, 
^ing  souls  with  modestv  again, 
3  awa^.  That  I  shall  clear  m^rself ,    m 
le  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
i  little  doubt  as  you  do  conscience 
laily  wrongs.  I  could  sav  more, 
■enoe  to  yonr  calling  makes  me  mod- 

[y  lord,  ray  lord,  you  are  a  sectary,  w 

e  plain  truth.  Your  painted  gloss  dis- 

srs, 

lat  understand  you,  words  and  weak- 

My  Lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a 

rood  favour,  too  sharp;  men  so  no- 


aultj,  yet  should  find  respect 
hey  iiave  be<       ""* 
alung  man. 


hev  have  been.   'Tis  a  cruelty 


Good  master  secretary, 
bonoor  mercy.  You  may,  worst 
table,  say  so. 

Why,  my  lord? 
not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer       m 
'  sect  ?  Ye  are  not  sound. 

Not  sound? 
b  sound,  I  say. 

Would  you  were  half  so  honest ! 
ers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their 

itdl  remember  this  bold  language. 

Do. 
your  bold  life  too. 


[Chan.]  This  ia  too  much,  w 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar,  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  L 

[Chan,]  Then   thus   for   yon,    my  lord:    it 
stands  agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  conveyM  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain  till  the  King^s  further  plea- 
sure M 
Be  known  unto  us.   Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

All.  We  are. 

Cran»  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar,  What  other 

Would  you  expect  ?  You  are  strangely  trouble- 
some. M 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 


Enter  Guard. 


For  me  ? 


Cran, 
Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gar.  ^  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran,  ^^7j  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.  Look  there,  my 

lords: 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it     loo 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  King  my  master. 

Cham.  This  is  the  King's  ring. 

Sur.  T  is  no  counterfeit. 

Si{f.   *T  is  the  right  ring,  by  heaven  I  I  told 
ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a-rollr 

T  would  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor,^  Do  vou  think,  my  lords, 

The  King  will  suffer  but  tne  little  finger        los 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Cham.  *T  is  now  too  certain. 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
Would  I  were  fairly  out  on  *t  I 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me, 

Li  seeking  tales  and  informations  no 

Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at. 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bums  ye.  Now  have  at 
ye! 

Enter  B[ino,  frowning  on  them ;  takes  his  seat. 

Gar,    Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we 
bound  to  Heaven 
In  dailv  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ;  its 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  reugious ; 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  Uhurcb 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour ;  and,  to  strengthen 
That  holv  dnt^,  out  of  dear  respect. 
His  royal  self  m  judgement  comes  to  hear      uo 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

King.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  com- 
mendations, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  pres- 
ence; 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences,  lu 
To  me  you  cannot  reach  you  play  the  spaniel, 
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And  think  with  wagging  of  yonr  tongne  to  win 

me; 
But,  whatsoe'er  thoa  tak'st  me  for,  I  'm  sare 
Then  haat  a  omel  nature  and  a  bloody. 
[To  Cranmer.]  Good  man,  sit  down.  Now  let 

me  see  the  proudest  xm 

He,  that  dares  moat,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
Bv  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  stanre 
Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee 

not. 
Sur,  May  it  please  your  Grace,  — 
King.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thouflrht  I  had  had  men  of  some  under- 

stanoing  la* 

And  wisdom  of  my  council :  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man,  —  few  of  you   deserre   that 

title,— 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  f  ootboy 
At  chamber^loor  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  ?  Did  my  com- 
mission i«i 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him,  — 
Not  as  a  groom.  There 's  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity,  lu 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ve  mean ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan,  Thus  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  ma^  it  like  your 

Grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.  What  was  pur- 

posM 
Concerning  his  imprisonment  was  rather^      uo 
If  diere  be  faith  in  men,  meant  for  his  trial 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice, 
I  'm  sure,  in  me. 

King.  WeU,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  ; 
Take  nim,  and  use  him  well,  he  's  worthy  of 

it.  »M 

I  will  sav  thus  much  for  him,  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholding  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him. 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords  I  My  Lord  of 

Canterburjr,  i«> 

I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  bap- 
tism. 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 
Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may 

glory 
In  such  an  honour ;  how  may  I  deserve  it,      iw 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  9 

King.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare 
yonr  spoons.  You  shall  have  two  noble  partners 
with  you,  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  Lady 
Marquess  Dorset.  Will  these  please  you  ?  "o 
Once  more,  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge 

you. 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart 

And  brother-love  I  do  it. 

Cran.  And  let  Heaven 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 
King.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy 

true  heart.  »w 


The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  y^ri&t^ 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  **  I>o  m*  1 

Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  frind 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  awa j  -,  1 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  C 
As  I  have  maide  ye  one,  lords,  one 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  ' 


Scknb[IV.   The  palace  tori: 

Noise  and  tumult  within,  JSnter  Pofld 
AwMak.  " 

Port.  You'll  leave  your  noise  aaa&l 
cals ;  do  you  take  the  ooort  for  Pin»f( 
Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  yonr  gaping. 

[Voice.]  {Within.)  Good  master  port* 
long  to  the  larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  aad  \itj^ 
ye  rogue !  Is  wis  a  place  to  : 


i.?ri 


a  dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  o«»l 
are  but  switches  to  'em.  1 11  senta^ 
heads.  You  must  be  seeing  ebxisusn^ 
you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here.  T«a 
rascals? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient.    Tb  •> 
impossible  ~ 
Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  vrJ 

nons  — 
To  scatter  'em,  as  't  is  to  make  'md  ^ 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  aev*  i 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  »>1 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  s^d  be  hiu«^' 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not ;  how  gets  th 

in?  I 

As  much  as  one  sound  cudg«>l  of  four  H 

You  see  the  poor  remainder  —  could  dzH 

I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  aothiv.  *> 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  Sir  ti^ 
Colbrand, 
To  mow  'em  down  before  me  ;  but  if  1 1 

anv 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  youi^  or  4 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker. 
Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  ohhie  agui , 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cov,  (<^ 
her! 

[Voice.]  {Within.)  Do  you  hear,  bm^ 
ter? 

Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  preKStJi  I 
master  puppy.  —  Keep  the  door  cIom,  *H 

Man.  Wnat  would  you  have  me  do* 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  !»»« 
down  b^  the  dozens?  Is  this  Mocstrt* 
muster  m  ?  Or  have  we  some  strsur*  ^ 
with  the  grreat  tool  come  to  court,  tir  «* 
so  besiege  us  ?  Bless  me,  what  a  fiy  nl  M 
tion  is  at  door  !^  On  my  Christiafi  co»d' 
this  one  christening  will  b^et  a  thooMoii  1 
will  be  father,  godfather,  and  all  tontint 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  laicfV'' 
There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  ^ 
should  be  a  brazier  by  his  face,  for,  o'  tf^< 
science,  twenty  of  the  dog-da^  im>w  rrtsv  i 
nose;  aU  that  stand  about  him  are  to^ 
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}r  need  no  other  penance :  that  fire- 
ia  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and  [«b 
oes  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me  ; 
h  there,  like  a  mortai^piece,  to  blow 
ire  was  a  haberdasher^s  wife  of  small 
I  him,  that  railed  npon  me  till  her 
porringer  fell  off^  her  head,  for  kin-  [w 
ch  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  miss  d 
SOT  once,  and  hit  that  woman;  who 
t  '^  Clubs ! "  when  I  might  see  from  far 
ity  truncheoners  draw  to  her  suooour, 
rere  the  hope  o'  the  Strand,  where  [u 
quartered.  They  fell  on ;  I  made  good 
e ;  at  lensth  they  came  to  the  broom- 
me ;  I  den'd  'em  still ;  when  suddenly 
boys  behind  'em,  loose  shot,  deliyer'd 
ihower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to 
De  honour  in,  and  let  'em  win  the  work. 
il  was  amongst  'em,  I  think,  snrely.  <» 
These  are  the  yonths  that  thunder  at 
use,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that 
Dce  bat  the  tribulation  of  Tower-hill 
abs  of  Limehouse,  their  dear  brothers, 
to  endure.  I  have  some  of  'em  in 
Urum,  and  there  they  are  like  to  dance 
Be  days ;  besides  the  running  banquet 
adles  that  is  to  come.  70 

Enter  Lord  Chambbrlau?. 

Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are 

e! 

w  still  too;  from  all  parts  they  are 

ling 

kept  a  fair  here!  Where  are  these 

ters, 

r  knaves  ?  Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

)W8; 

trim  rabble  let  in.  Are  all  these     n 

iful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?  We  shall 

i 

■e  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the 

A* 

'  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

An 't  please  your  honour, 
t  men  ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
.om  a-pieces,  we  have  done.  m 

mnot  rule  'em. 

As  I  live, 
:  blame  me  for 't,  I  '11  lay  ye  all 
»el8,    and  suddenly;    and  on  your 
I 

I    fines    for    neglect.    Ye 're    lazy 
e» ; 

)  lie  baiting  of  bombards,  when     w 
do  service.    Hark!  the  trumpets 

ae  already  from  the  christening, 
ixnong  the  press,  and  find  a  way 

-cop  pass  fairly ;  or  I  '11  find 

Ba  snail   hold  ye  play  these  two 

tS.  00 

ce  way  there  for  the  princess. 

You  great  feUow, 
ip,  or  I  *11  make  your  head  ache. 
r  the  camlet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
t  o'er  the  pales  else.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  [V.   The  palcuie.] 

Enter  trumpets,  sounding ;  then  two  Aldermen. 
Lord  Mayor,  Garter,  Cranher,  Duke  of 
Norfolk  unth  his  marshal^s  st(^jff^^  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  two  Noblemen  bearing  great  stand- 
ing-bowls for  the  christening-gifts;  then  four 
Noblemen  hearing  a  canopy^  under  which  the 
DnchetH  of  Norfolk,  gocfmothery  bearing  the 
child  richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  etc.,  train 
borne  by  a  Lady ;  then  follows  the  Marchioness 
Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and  Ladies.  The 
troop  pass  once  about  the  stage,  and  Garter 
speaks. 
Qart.   Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness, 

send  prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  hanpy,  to 

the  high  and  mighty  Princess  of  England,  Miz- 

abeth! 

Flourish.  Enter  King  and  Guard. 

Cran.   [Kneeling.]  And  to  your  royal  Grace, 

ana  the  good  queen,  s 

My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray : 
An  comfort,  ioy.  in  this  most  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

Kinq.       Thank  you,  good  Lord  Archbishop. 
What  IS  her  name  ? 

Cran.  Elizabeth. 

King.  Stand  up,  lord. 

[The  King  kisses  the  child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing :  God  protect 

thee!  u 

Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life. 
Cran.  Amen. 

King.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too 

prodigal. 
I  thank  ye  heartily ;  so  shall  this  lady,  14 

When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir. 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  'em 

truth. 
This  royal  infant  —  Heaven  still  move  about 

her!  — 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.  She  shall 

be—  M 

But  few  now  living^  can  behold  that  goodness  — 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.  Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue         a 
Than  this   pure  soul  shall  be.    All   princely 

graces, 
That  mould  u^  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  hex.   Truth  shall  nurse 

her. 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her.  so 
She  shall  be  lov'a  and  fear'd:  her  own  idiall 

bless  her ; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.  Good  grows 

with  her. 
Li  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vme,  what  he  plants,  and  sing  m 
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The  merry  Bongn  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  abont  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  nerf  ect  ways  of  hononr, 
And  by  those  claim  tneir  g^i'eatness,  not  by 

blood. 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her;  but  as 
when  *» 

The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir 
As  fireat  in  admiration  as  herself ; 
So  wall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one. 
When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 
darkness,  «s 

Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fixM.    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror. 
That  were  tne  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, «» 
Sli^  then  be  his^  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him. 
Wlierever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.    He  shall 

flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.    Our  children's 
children  w 

Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven. 
King,  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  Eng- 
land, 
An  aged  princess ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  Known  no  more  I  but  she  must 
die,  «• 

She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her ;  yet  a  vir- 
gin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn 
her. 


Kino.  O  Lord  Archbishop, 
Thou  hast  laade  me  now  a  man  !  Never,  Wrir> 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  aaything.  * 

This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleased  nw. 
That  when  I  am  in  hetaven  I  shall  dcarv 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  pnkr  vr 

Maker. 
I  thank  ye  all.   To  you,  my  good  Lord  Mam* 
And  you,  good  brethren,  I  am  mock  bekii- 

ing; 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  roar  piesart 
And  ye  shall  find  n^e  thankfuL  Lead  Ut»  v<-, 

lords. 
Ye  must  all  see  the  Queen,  and  she  most  cb«) 

7e, 
She  will  be  sick  else.    This  day,  tio  maa  ttiak 
Has  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  «Ut  « 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holkiay.  {Estv. 


EPILOGUE 

'T  is  ten  to  one  this  play  can  never  ] 
All  that  are  here.    Some  come  to  tiute  tfec 

ease. 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  but  those,  we  iaar 
We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  n  'i 

clear,  ' 

They'll  say  'tis  naught:   others,  to  heuw^ 

city  \ 

Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry,  **That  's  witr  ' 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither :   that,  1  i*^ 
All  the  expected  good  we  're  like  to  1 
For  this  play  at  tXus  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  oonstmotion  of  good  wi 
For  such  a  one  we  show'd  'em.   If  ther  ikI' 
And  say  't  will  do,  I  know,  within  a  waflv 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  't  is  ill  bi9 
If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  *cni  di^ 


TRAGEDIES 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TITUS  ANDRONICUS 

In  Henslowe's  Diary,  under  the  date  April  ll,  1591,  is  recorded  the  perforxDanoe  <rfa{4r 
called  "  tittus  and  Vegpacia^^^  marked  ^^  ne/'  t.  e,,  new,  or  newly  rerised.  Amoi^  the  pUv;  t 
the  Tolume  of  Englische  Comedien  und  Tragedien  (1620),  performed  hy  Engliah  actors  is  ^m 
many,  there  is  a  tragedy  of  Tito  Andronico,  which  is  apparently  a  degraded  form  of  aonw  re 
of  the  present  play.  In  it  Lucios  is  named  Vespasian,  and  this  affords  a  hint,  oorrobortted  > 
other  evidence,  that  thb  German  play  is  hased  on  *'  tittus  and  Vespacia.*^ 

In  1641  there  appeared  in  Holland  a  Dutch  play  by  Jan  Vos,  entitled  Aran  en  Tittu.  tl^  >» 
of  which  is  essentially  that  of  Titus  Andronicus.  Both  this  and  a  lost  German  play,  setid  a 
1699,  of  which  only  a  program  is  preserred,  seem  to  be  based  on  a  Dutch  translation  of  as  I« 
lish  original.  A  comparison  of  the  extant  German,  Dutch,  and  English  plays  points  to  d»  r* 
elusion  that  the  Shakespearean  tragedy  was  a  recasting  of  two  English  originals,  <m  ^W 
directly  or  indirectly,  Tito  Andronico  and  Aran  en  Titus  were  respectively  founded. 

On  January  23,  169^4,  Henslowe  records  that  a  "  new  "  play,  "  Titus  and  OndromcMfT  « 
produced  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  On  February  6,  159%,  there  was  entered  a  M 
Stationers*  Register  to  J.  Danter  '"''  A  Noble  Roman  Historye  of  Tytus  Andionious.**  Lstr  « 
the  same  year  appeared  a  quarto  edition  of  our  Titus  Andronicus,  **  as  it  was  plaide  by  t^  K<* 
Honourable  the  Elarle  of  Darbie,  Earle  of  Pembrooke,  and  Earle  of  Sussex  their  servna 
printed  by  John  Danter."  A  second  quarto  with  some  changes  appeared  in  1600,  and  a  tk< 
quarto,  printed  from  the  second,  ai^>eared  in  1611.  On  none  of  these  Quartos  does  the  ■■• 
of  Shakespeare  appear ;  nor  is  there  any  external  evidence  to  connect  the  play  with  him  W* 
its  inclusion  in  the  First  Folio,  except  its  occurrence  in  Meres^s  list  of  Shakespeare's  tnp 
in  Palladis  Tamia  (1598).  The  text  of  the  First  Folio  is  derived  from  the  Third  Qasite;  W 
the  text  of  the  present  edition  is  based  on  the  Second  Quarto,  the  unique  copy  of  tht  src'f 
discovered  First  Quarto  being  inaccessible. 

It  is  not  agreed  whether  Henslowe's  ^''Titus  and  Ondronicus  '*  was  the  present  play  or«e  «f  ^ 
predecessors  ;  but  if  the  play  entered  to  Danter  on  February  6, 159%,  was,  as  seeoos  iiMMilik«H 
the  First  Quarto,  printed  by  him  in  the  same  year,  it  places  the  date  of  the  compodtioa  «f  i*'** 
Andronicus  not  later  than  1593.  From  the  evidence  gathered  from  the  German  and  Dnkb  tot 
sions,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  authorship  narrows  itMH  iiswt » 
one  of  the  amount  of  re- writing  implied  in  the  re-casting  of  the  older  dramatio  venioss  ^  * 
story.  The  main  features  of  the  Shakespearean  play  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  tiaf^  * 
the  earlier  dramas  are  the  rivalry  between  Satuminns  and  Baasianus  for  the  throne ;  Uk^  fo^ 
of  Titus^s  sons  killed  in  war ;  the  sacrifice  of  Alarbus ;  the  kidnapping  of  Lavinia  by  Bisfl* 
with  the  death  of  Mutius ;  the  sending  of  young  Lucius  with  presents  to  the  sons  of  Tamoa  '^ 
the  whole  of  m.  ii.,  which  appears  only  in  the  First  Folio,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  later  »idi»* 
These,  with  some  minor  details,  and  a  revision  of  phraseology  and  metre  which  cannot  be  lOMSf 
estimated,  seem  to  indicate  the  extreme  limit  of  Shakespeare's  responsibility.  NevenJafap  * 
cannot  be  denied  that  other  hands  may  have  worked  on  the  play  between  the  stages  rspmn** 
by  the  Continental  versions  and  that  in  which  it  is  here  printed ;  and  some  students  still  lifis- 
Shakespeare's  share  to  "  some  master-touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  charaotefs,**  uoe*^ 
ing  the  late  seventeenth-century  tradition,  reported  by  Ravenscrof  t,  that  this  was  all  ShskHp** 
added  to  the  work  of  '*  a  private  author." 

Evidences  of  the  authorship  of  the  earlier  dramatic  versions  are  purely  internal  AtKVF^ 
have  been  made  to  associate  the  play  with  nearly  every  contemporary  dramatic  author  of  u* 
but  traces  of  the  style  of  Peele  and  Greene  point  to  the  possibility  of  these  writen*  havo^  U-' 
a  share  in  it,  although  at  what  stage  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF   TITUS   ANDRONICUS 


[DRAMATIS   PERSONyE 


iKus,  BOD  to  the  Ut6  Emperor  of  Rome,  and 
vardB  declared  Emperor. 

tm,  brother  to  Satuminue ;  in  love  with  Larioia. 
LyDBONicoi,  a  noble  Roman,  general  againat  the 
u 
An DBOVioui,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  brother 


I  to  Titua  AndronicuB. 


.CTCIU8,  a  boy,  ton  to  Lucius. 

»,  a  noble  Roman. 

,  son  to  MarcuB  the  Tribune. 


SBMPROiniTS,  1 

Caius,  >  kinsmen  to  Titus. 

Valbmtimb,    ' 

Alabbus,     ) 

DsMSTKnTs,  >  sons  to  Tamora. 

Cribon,       ) 

Aaxon,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Clown. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  and  Messenger. 

Ooths  and  Romans. 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Ootha 
liATimA,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
A  Nuree,  and  a  black  child. 


Senators,  Tribunes,  OfBoers,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 


ScBRB :  Rome^  and  the  country  near  t/.] 


ACT   I 


I.  [Rome.  Before  the  Senate-^ouse,  The 
omi  qfthe  Andronici  appearing.] 

he  Tribunes  and  Senators  aloft,  and 
nter  Satubnikus  and  his  Followers  at 
oor^  and  Bassianus  and  his  Followers 
other ;  with  drums  and  trumpets. 

>Joble  patricians,  patrons  of  ray  right, 
the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms, 
tintrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
y  snocessive  title  with  your  swords. 

first-bom  son,  that  was  the  last  s 

re  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 

ray  father^s  honours  live  in  me, 
ag  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 
Romans,  friends,  foUowers,  favourers 
ray  right, 

lassianns,  Ciesar^s  son,  lo 

icioua  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
n  this  passage  to  the  Capitol, 
er  not  dishonour  to  approach 
»riiU  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
e,  continence,  and  nobility ;  i> 

esert  in  pare  election  shine, 
aanii,  fignt  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

ARCU8    Akdronicus,  olofi,  with  the 
crown. 

Princes,  that  strive  by  factions  and 

Friendfl 

aly  for  rule  and  empery, 

t  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we 

id  M 

party,  have,  by  common  voice, 

1  for  the  Roman  empery, 

sdronicua,  sumamed  Pins 

Kt)od  and  great  deserts  to  Rome. 

nan,  a  braver  warrior,  «« 


Lives  not  this  day^  within  the  city  waUs. 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  trainM  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent  since  nrst  he  undertook   si 
This  cause  of  Rome  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride;  five  times  he  hath  re- 

tum*d 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field ;  u 

And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils. 
Returns  the  ^pood  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourifthing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat,  by  honour  of  his  nahie. 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed,  «o 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore. 
That   you   withdraw    you    and    abate    your 

strength. 
Dismiss  your  followers^  and,  as  suitors  should, 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness.  4s 
Sat,  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm 

my  thoughts  I 
Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  tiprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine. 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus  and  his  sons,  so 

And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all. 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 
That  I  will  here  oismiss  my  loving  friends, 
And  to  my  fortunes  and  the  people's  favour 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd.    u 
[Exeunt  soldiers  [of  Bassianus]. 
8at,^  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward 

in  my  riffnt, 
I  thank  you  all  and  here  dismiss  you  all, 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  mv  person,  and  the  cause. 

[Exeunt  soldiers  of  Satuminus.] 
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Rome,  be  as  Just  and  ffracions  imto  me  « 

As  I  am  confident  ana  kind  to  thee. 
Open  theeates,  and  let  me  in. 
Ba$.  Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Flourish.   They  go  up  into  the  Sen- 
cUe-houte. 

Enter  a  Captajjt. 

Cap,  Romans,  make  way  I  The  good  An- 
dronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champum,         m 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and^  with  fortune  is  returned 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Drums  and  trumpets  sounded^  and  then  enter 
two  of  Titus's  sons  [Mabtius  and  McTirs] : 
and  then  two  Men  bearing  a  cqMn  covered 
with  black;  then  two  other  sons  [Lucius  and 
QuufTus].  Then  Titcs  Ahdbonicus;  and 
then  Taxoba.  the  Queen  qf  Goths  with  her 
[three]  sons  [Alarbusri  Dkmetbiuh,  and  Chi- 
BOK ;  Aabon  the  Moor,  and  others  as  many 
as  can  be.  They  set  down  the  cqffin,  and  Titus 
speaks. 

Tit,  Hail,  Rome,  Tictonons  in  thy  mourning 

weeds!  f 

Lo,  as  the  bark   that   hath  discharged   her 

fraup:ht 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weighM  her  anchor- 

Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs. 
To  re-salute  his  oountij  with  his  tears,  n 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol^ 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  utend  I 
Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  sons. 
Half  of  the  number  that  King  Priam  had,       m 
Behold  the  poor  remaiiti,  alive  and  dead  I 
These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love, 
These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors. 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheathe  my 

sword.  « 

Titus,  unkind  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Whv  suffer* St  thou  thv  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreatunl  shore  of  Styx  ? 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[They  open  the  tomb. 
There  peet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont,  bo 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's 

wars! 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  jo^, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  nous  hast  thou  of  mme  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  I        » 
Luc,    Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the 

Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs  and  on  a  pile 
Ad  wianes/ratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh 
Before  this  earthy  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  nnappeasM,         im 
Nor  we  disturbM  with  prodigies  on  earth.  ^ 

TSf-  1  give  him  you,  the  noblest  that  survives, 
TW  ^est  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 


Tarn.  Stay,  Romaa 

^neror, 
Victorums  Titus,  rae  tke  t««r*  I  shed. 
A  motheiCs  tears  in  fmrnkm  f«r  bcr  •• . 
And  if  thy  sons  were  ercr  iftear  «o  fh«te. 
O,  think  my  son  to  he  as  dear  t»  wmt  t 
Sufficeth  not  that  we  aiv  hrii^^fci  •»  Bi^ 
To  beautify  thy  trinmplis  aad  r«VBx. 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  R^smmi  j^ike 
But  must  mv  sons  be  slugkt^rc^  in  tWr^ 
For  valiant  doings  in  thiii  4 
O.  if  to  fight  f or  kin^  and  e 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in 
Andrcmicus,  stain  not  thy  tonsb  «nh  kW 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  natare  «f  thv  pd 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  *    ' 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobiHty^s  tr«r 
Thrice  noble  Titus,  spare  my 
Tit,   Patient  yourself, 

me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  pewrGoCb 

heM 
Alive  and  dead  ;  and  for  their  lin<hna  sls 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifiee. 
To  this  your  mm  is  marked,  mad  dim  he  mx: 
To  I4>pease  their  groaning  ahaidows  thtf  i 

gone. 
Luc,    Away  with   him !    and   make  «  i 

straight; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wqo4. 
Let  ^8  hew  his  limbs  till  oiey  b«  dcaa  »■« 
[Exeunt  Lucius^  Qm^ms,  Ur^ 
and  Mutius,  mi/A  Marim 
Tam.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 
Chi,  Was  never  Soyuiia  half  so  harWnt 
Dem.  Oppose  not  Sc3rthia  to 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  sorrrv^ 
To  tremble  under  Titus*  threat* nine  loak 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolved,  but  hen  v^ 
The  self-same  gods  that  armM  the  X^\ 

Troy 
With  opportuni^  of  sharp  rsTeage 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  teoL 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  Queen  of  Qaik»- 
When  Goths  were  Goths  and   Tam 

queen  — 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  fo« 

Re-enter  Lucius,  Qudttus,  MASTir«.  td^^- 
Tius  [with  their  swords  Uoodjf]. 

Luc,  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  hsT«^<^* 
formM 
Our  Roman  rites.  Alarbus*  limbs  are  kff  ' 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfoBe  ^ 
sky.  ^ 

Remaineth  nought  but  to  inter  our  brstbrr* 
And  with  loud  *larums  welcome  them  to  IM 

Tit.   Let  it  be  so ;  and  let  Androniew 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  iDok    i 
[Trumpets  sounded,  and  tht  r^ 
Imd  in  the  tomb. 
Li  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  toy  9q«:  j 
Rome*s  readiest  champions,  repose  yoa  hft*  4 
rest,  * 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  nushspi' 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  twelK 
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grow  no  damned    drugs;    here  are  no 

storms, 

ise,  but  nlence  and  eternal  sleep.  lu 

ice  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ! 

Enter  Lavuoa. 

.  In  peace  and  honour  lire  Lord  Titus 

long, 

ble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame  I 

this  tomb  my  trihutary  tears 

ar,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies ;  »«o 

;  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 

n  the  earth  for  thy  return  to  Rome. 

8  me  here  with  thv  victorious  hand, 

fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud ! 

Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  re- 

erv'd  i« 

rdial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart  I 

I,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days 

me's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  I 

.    Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved 

rother, 

IS  trinmpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  I       i7o 

Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother 

[arc  us. 

And  welcome,  nephews,  from  success- 
il  wars, 

kt  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame  ! 
ds,  your  lortunes  are  alike  in  all, 
1    your  country's  service  drew    your 
roTOB ;  i7» 

)r  triumph  is  this  fimeral  pomp, 
th  aspired  to  Solon's  happuess 
miphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed. 
ndronious,  the  people  of  Rome, 
riend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been,  im 
ie  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  trust, 
Uament  of  white  and  spotless  hue  ; 
le  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
^  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons. 
'dcUus  then,  and  put  it  on,  va 

>  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 
.  better  head  her  glorious  bodv  fits 
that  shak«i  for  age  and  feebleness. 
Duld  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ? 
n  with  proclamations  to-day,  m 

tw  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life, 
tbroad  new  business  for  you  all  ? 
bave  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
uy  country's  strength  successfully, 
ea  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons,        iw 
in  field^  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
nd  service  of  their  noble  country, 
t  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
sceptre  to  control  the  world  ; 
e  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last,     soo 
FituB*  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the 
>ery. 

■ond  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou 
? 
tienoe.  Prince  Satuminus. 

Romans,  do  me  right. 
,  draw  jonr  swords,  and  sheathe  them 

oinns  be  Rome's  emperor.  mb 

18,  would  thou  were  shippM  to  hell, 
\n  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts ! 


Luc,  Proud   Saturnine,  interrupter  of   the 
good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee  I 

Tit.  Content  t^ee,  Prince ;  I  will  restore  to 
thee  sio 

The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
selves. 

BcLS*  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die. 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be  ;  and  thanks  to  men  tis 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit,   People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes 
here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages. 
Will  jou  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Tnhunes,  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  h^  safe  return  to  Rome,  «t 

The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit,  Tribunes,  I  thank  you  ;  and  this  suit  I 
make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son. 
Lord  Saturnine  ;  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope,  tu 
Reflect  on  Rome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal. 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  sa^,  *'  Long  five  our  emperor !  " 

Marc,  With  voices  and  applause  of  every 

sort,  MO 

Patricians  and  plebeians,  we  create 

Lord  Satnrninus  Rome's  great  emperor. 

And  say,  "  Lous:  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine  I " 

[A  long  ^flourish  till  they  come  down. 

Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  da^,  us 

I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness ; 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress,  uo 

Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart. 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please 
thee? 

Tit,  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;  and  in  this 
match 
I  hold  me  highlv  honoured  of  your  Qrace :      *» 
And  here  in  sight  of  Rome  to  Saturnine, 
King  and  commander  of  our  commonweal. 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  m^  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperious  lord,  mo 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat,  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Rome  shall  record,  and  when  I  do  forget       *» 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  lealty  to  me. 

Tit,    [To  Tamora,']    Now,  madam,  are  you 
prisoner  to  an  emperor ; 
To  him  that,  for  vour  honour  and  your  state. 
Will  use  you  nobfjr  and  your  followers.  «*> 

Sat,  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me,  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew.  — 
Clear   up,    fair   queen,   that   cloudy   counte- 
nance: 
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Though    chance    of   war   hath  wrought   this 

change  of  cheer, 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome ; 
Pi'incely  shall  be  thy  usage  eyery  way.  «» 

Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  nopes.  Madam,  he  comforts 

you 
Can  miake  you  greater  than  the  Queen  of  Goths. 
Layinia,  you  are  not  displeased  with  this  ?      310 

Lav,  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 
Sat,  Thanks,  sweet  Layinia.  Romans,  let  ui 
firo; 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and 
drum.  S75 

[Flourish.  Saturninus  courts  Tamora 
in  dumb  show,] 
Bos,  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leaye^  this  maid  is 
mine.     ^  [Seizing  Lavinia,] 

Tit,   How,  sir !  Are  you  in  eamrat  then,  my 

lord? 
Bos,  Ay,  noble  Titus ;  and  resoWd  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

Marc,  '*  Suum  cuique  ^  is  our  Roman  justice ; 

This  prince  in  iustice  seizeth  but  his  own.       ui 

Luc,  And  tnat  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius 

liye. 
Tit,  Traitors,  ayaunt !  Where  is  the  Emper- 
or *s  guard  ? 
Treason^  my  lord !  Layinia  is  surprised ! 
Sat.  burpris'dl  By  whom? 
Bas.  By  him  that  iustly  may 

Bear  his  betrothed  from  all  the  worla  away,  sm 
[Exeunt  Bassiantu  and  Marcus  with 
Lavinia.] 
Mut,  Brothers,  help   to   oonyey  her  hence 
away, 
And  with  my  sword  I  'U  keep  this  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus^  and  Mar- 
tius.] 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I  'U  soon  bring  her 

back. 
Mut,  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
Tit.  What,  yiUain  boy  I  wo 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ? 
Mut,  Help,  Lucius,  help ! 

[Titus  kills  him, 
[During  the  fray ,  exeunt  Saturninus, 
Tamora,  Demetrius^  Chiron,  ana 
Aaron,] 

[He-enter  Luc?iU8.] 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust,  and,  more 
than  so, 
In  wrongful  quarrel  yon  haye  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine ; 

My  sons  would  neyer  so  dishonour  me.  «•• 

Traitor,  restore  Layinia  to  the  Emperor. 

Luc.   Dead,  if  you  will;  but  not  to  be  his 

wife 

That  is  another's  lawful  promisM  loye.   [Exit.] 

Re-enter  aloft  Saturninus  with  Tamoba  and 
her  two  sons,  and  Aabon. 

Sat,  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  Emperor  needs  her 
not. 


Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock. 
1  'U  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  moeki  m«  *mt 
Thee  neyer,  nor  thy  traitorous  htngbty  lOBt, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonoor  im. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  msketfuic 
But  Saturnine  ?  Full  well,  Androoieu, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  prood  fanc^^ 

thine, 
That  said'st  I  beggM  the  empire  at  tbTbi4^ 
Tit,  O  monstrous !  what  reprosdifBl  vsn 

are  these? 
Sat,^  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  giyt  that  dknr 

ing  piece 
To  him  that  flourish^  for  her  with  luk  i««t 
A  yaliant  son-in-law  thou  ohalt  enjoy. 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawle»  aoao, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Korw. 
Tit,  These  words  are  raxore  to  my  ««csd^ 

heart. 
Sat,  And  therefore,  loyely  Tamon,  Q»-' 

of  Qoths, 
That   like    the   stately   Phoebe   'nm^ti  if 

nymphs 
Dost  oyersnine  the  gallant^st  dames  of  £«•> 
If  thou  be  pleased  with  this  my  vodcleB  (W. 
Behold,  I  onoose  thee.  Tamcna,  for  1117  bnk 
And  will  create  thee  Empress  of  Rocb*. 
Speak,  Queen  of  Goths,  dost  thon  spfiUii^ 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  p)d», 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright  and  ererytluaf 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand,  ' 

I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Bomei 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  tlui])^ 
I  lead  esponsM  piy  oride  along  with  me-       1 
Tarn,  And  here,  in  sight  of  neayear  tt  K^av 

I  swear. 
If  Saturnine  adyanoe  the  Queen  of  Golk.    *-\ 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  deatres, 
A  loying  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youtk 
Sat,  Ascend,  fair  queen^  Pbutheoa;  W* 

accompany 
Tour  noble  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride 
Sent  by  the  heayens  for  Prince  Satamiw.    - 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  isoat^m^ 
There  shall  we  consummate  oar  spooal  i** 
[ExemntaU[fmTt- 
Tit,  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  Um  W< 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  «W.  ^ 
Dishonoured  thus,  and  chaUen^ed  of  vn«^' 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucnrs,  Qunrrr^  oW^^" 

TICS. 

Marc.  O  Titus,  see,  O,  see  what  tko  V 
done  I 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  yirtuous  sob. 

Tit,  No,  foolish  tribune,  no ;  no  aoaofoff^ 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederate*  in  tiw^ 
That  hath  dishonoured  all  our  family ;  ' 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  aona .' 

Luc.  But  let  us  giye  him  buriaL  «■  b«ccB«^ 
Giye  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethr«a. 

Tit,  Traitors,  away  I   he   rests  b«1  in  ^ 
tomb. 
This  monument  fiye  hundred  years  htti  •«■> 
Which  I  haye  sumptuously  renedified. 
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none  bat  Boldiers  and  Rome's  tervi tors 
« in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls, 
him  where  yon  can  ^  he  comes  not  here. 
•c.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you.         u» 
phew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him ; 
wt  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

^'  I  And  shaU,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

'^And  shall  1  ^'    What  yillain  was   it 
spake  that  word  ? 

1.  He  that  would  voach  it  in  any  place 
but  here.  »» 

What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  de- 
»pite? 

c.  No^  noble  Titus,  but  entreat  of  thee 
don  Mutius  and  to  bury  him. 
Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my 
:re8t, 

ith  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast 
rounded.  m 

1 1  do  repute  yon  every  one ; 
ible  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 
He  is  not  with  himself;  let  us  with- 
raw. 

Not  I,  till  Mutius*  bones  be  buried. 
[Marcus  and  the  sons  of  Titus  kneel. 
,   Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature 
lead,  —  ^  sTo 

Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature 
>eak.  — 

>peak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will 
>eed. 

Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my 
nl, — 
r>ear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us 

Suffer  thv  brother  Marcus  to  inter  »n 
e  nephew  nere  in  virtue^s  nest, 
(d  in  nonour  and  Lavinia^s  cause. 
t  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
eks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax 
w  himself ;  and  wise  Laertes*  son      mo 
iously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
rcfung  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
i  his  entrance  here. 

Rise,  Marcus,  rise, 
lall'st  day  is  this  that  e*er  I  saw, 
dionoured  by  my  sons  in  Rome  I        *w 
ry  him,  and  bur^  me  the  next. 

[Muttus  ts  put  into  the  tomb. 
liere  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with 
'  friends. 

ith  tropnies  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 
Zneeiing.)  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble 
tins; 

ji  £ame  that  died  in  virtue*s  cause,  sm 
LExeunt  all  hut  Marcus  and  Titus, 
Bdj-  lord,  to  step  out  of  these  dreary 
aps, 

&9  it  that  the  subtle  Queen  of  Cloths 
Iden  thus  advanced  in  Rome  ? 
enow  not,  Bfarcus,  but  I  know  it  is : 
by  de-rice  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell. 

til  en  beholding  to  the  man  sm 

igrHt  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so 

^vriU  nobly  him  remunerate.] 


Flourish,  Re-enter  Saturmivus,  Tamora, 
DsMETRius,  Chiron,  and  Aaron  at  one 
door ;  enter,  at  the  other  door,  Bassianus,  La- 
VINIA,  with  others. 

Sat.  So,  Bassianus,  you  have  play*d  your 
prize. 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride  I 

Bos,  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord  1  I  say  no 
more,  *n 

Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so,  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat,  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law  or  we  have 
power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bos,  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my 
ovm,  *os 

My  true  betrothed  love  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat,   *T  is  good,  sir ;  you  are  very  short  with 
us; 
But,  if  we  live,  we  *U  be  as  sharp  with  you.  «io 

Bas,  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I 
may 
Answer  i  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  Qrace  to  know : 
Bv  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman.  Lord  Titus  here,         m 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wronged  ; 
That  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son. 
In  zeal  to  you  and  highlv  mov*d  to  wrath 
To  be  oontroll*d  in  that  he  frankly  gave.        ao 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour^  Saturnine, 
That  hath  ezpressM  himself  m  all  his  deeds 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit,   Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my 

deeds;  m 

*T  is  thou  and  those  that  have  dishonoured  me. 

Rome  and  the  riehteous  heavens  be  my  judge. 

How  I  have  lov*d  and  honoured  Saturnine  I 

Tarn.  M^  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora  ^ 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine. 
Then  hear  me  speak  inaifferentlv  for  aU  ;      «m 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  wnat  is  paist. 

Sat.  What,  madam  I  be  dishonoured  openly 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  the  gods  of  Rome 
forfend 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you  I  «» 

But  on  mine  honour  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whose  fury  not  diraembled  speaks  his  jgrief s. 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him  ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose,    mo 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. 
[Aside  to  Sat.]  My  lord,  be  rul*d  by  me,  be  won 

at  last: 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents. 
Ton  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ; 
Lest,  then,  the  people,  and  patricians  too,      mi 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  you  for  ingratitude. 
Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin, 
Yield  at  entreats  ;  and  then  let  me  alone : 
I  *11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all  ^  «w 

And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 
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The  cruel  father  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life. 
And  make  them  know  what 't  is  to  let  a  queen 
Elneel  in  the  streets  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. 
[Affain  speaking  openly  to  tkU.] 
Come,  come,  sweet  emperor  ;  —  come,  Andro- 
uicus ;  —  «« 

Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the 

heart 

That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat,  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  empress  hath  pre- 

vailM.  ♦» 

Tit.  I  thank  your  Majesty,  and  her,  m^  lord. 

These  words,  these  looks,  iniuse  new  life  in  me* 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  the  Emi>eror  for  his  good. 
This  day^  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ;  «« 

And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reooncilM  your  friends  and  you. 
For  you,  Prince  Bassianus,  I  have  passed 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  Emperor 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable.     4to 
And  fear  not,  lords,  and  you,  Lavinia ; 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees. 
You  snail  ask  pardon  of  his  Majesty. 

[Marcus^  Lavinia,   and  the  others 
kneel.] 
{LucA  We  do,  and  vow  to  heaven  and  to  his 
Highness, 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly  as  we  might,    478 
Tend'ringour  sister's  honour  and  our  own. 
Marc.  That,  on  mine  honour,  here  I  do  pro- 
test. 
Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not;   trouble  us  no 

more. 
Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all 
be  friends ;  ^  *n 

The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace. 
I  will  not  be  denied  ;  sweetheart,  look  back. 
Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake  and  thy  brother's 
here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up  I  [Marois  and  the  others  rise.]  «» 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend,  and  sure  as  death  I  swore 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  Emperor's  court  can  feast  two 

brides. 
Ton  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora.  4bi 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  Majesty 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me. 
With  horn  and  hound  we  '11  give  your  Grace 
bonjour. 
Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  CTamercy  too.      «m 
[Flourish.  Exeunt. 


ACT   II 

[ScbneI.  Rome.  Before  the  palace.] 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Now  cUmbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft. 


Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightiuoi^  ftak , 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat' mac  ftatii. 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  men. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  hii  besoM. 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  oomk 
And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  Ulb; 
So  Tamora : 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  ban 
Then,    Aaron,    arm   thy   heart   and  fit  ti? 

thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  nutom. 
And  mount  her  pitch,  whom  thou  in  tiva^ 

long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fett'red  in  amorouckMi 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  channing(7«i  * 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Cancasos. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  tboaj^- 
I  will  be  bright  and  shine  in  pearl  and  f«u 
To  wait  upon  this  new^nade  empren.         ^ 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  To  wanton  with  this  qwa. 
This  gpddees,  this  Semiramis,  this  n^rnplt 
This  siren^  that  will  charm  Rome^s  is^ibawM. 
And  see  his  shipwreck  and  his  comxaoB^i 
Holloa  I  what  storm  is  this  ?  * 

Enter  Demetbits  and  Chibok,  brcrof. 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  wants  wit  tb7  ^ 
wants  edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  aiiiBtc'4. 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  9Btt^  ^ 
Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  o ver-weea  is  il^ 
And  so  in  this,  to  oear  me  down  with  biiT»  ■ 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  tvo 
Makes  me  less  gracious  or  thee  mon  iff* 

nate. 
I  am  as  able  and  as  fit  as  thou 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistren*  r** 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  ^lall  amim.  • 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia't  u>t«. 
Aar.  [Aside?]    Gubs,  dubs!    th»  fc«« 

will  not  keep  the  peace. 
Dem.  Why,  boy,  although  our  motbec.  » 
advis'o, 
Gkkve  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  yoor  tide. 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  thwt  f 
friends  ?  ,  f 

Go  to  ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  jpmik0^ 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it.        , 
Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  Uttk  A3  - 
have. 
Full  well  snalt  thou  perceive  how  mxnA  I  ^ 
Dem.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  ? 

Aar.       [Coming  forward.]   Why,!Mi«»* 
lordsl  ' 

So  near  the  Emperor's  palace  dare  yoo  dn*' 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  7 
Full  well  I  wot  the  mund  of  all  th»  gndr 
I  would  not  for  a  mulion  of  gold 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  BMSt  t* 
cems;  * 

Nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  mt^h  laff* 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Roac 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem.  NotI,tillIhav«ili«t>^ 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and  withal 
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those  reproachful  speeches  down  his 
hroat  » 

>  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonour  here. 
For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  re- 
)Iv'd. 

^ken  coward,  that  thundVest  with  thy 
ingue, 

ii  thy  weapon  nothing  dar^st  perform  ! 
Away,  I  sav  I  » 

'  the  gods  tnat  warlike  Gk>tha  adore, 
ty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. 
rds,  and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
et  upon  a  princess  right  ? 
I  Lavinia  tnen  become  so  loose,  6a 

anus  so  degenerate, 

her  lore  such  c^uarrels  may  be  broached 
controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
ords,  beware  I  an  should  the  Empress 
ow 

cord's  ground,  the  music  would  not 
ase.  vo 

care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the 
rid  j 

vinia  more  than  all  the  world, 
ifonngling,  leam  thou  to  make  same 
aner  choice ; 

i  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 
Hiy,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in 
me  ^  » 

>DS  and  impatient  they  be, 
ot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
svioe. 

Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 
propose  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love,  m 
D  achieve  her  1  how  ? 

Why  makes  thou  it  so  strange  ? 
Oman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
oman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
inia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
Q  I  more  water  glideth  b]r  the  miU  w 

the  miller  of :  and  easy  it  is 
af  to  steal  a  snive,  we  know, 
lasianus  be  the  Emperor's  brother, 
n  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge.  ^ 
side,]  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satuminus 

hen    why  should   he   despair   that 

/s  to  court  it 

s«  fair  looks,  and  liberalitv  ? 

,  not  thou  full  often  strucK  a  doe, 

her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ?  ^ 

ly,    then,    it   seems,   some  certain 

b  orso  M 

'e  yonr  turns. 

Ay,  so  the  turn  were  served. 
kX-OD,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Would  you  had  hit  it  too ! 
J  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
ye,  hark  ve !  and  are  you  such  fools 
or  this  ?  Would  it  offend  you,  then, 
botild  speed  ?  m 

Ji,  not  me. 

Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 
shAine,  be  friends,  and  join  for  that 

and  stratagem  must  do 


That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve      los 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve 
You  must  perforce  aooompUsh  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me :  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  ling'ring  lanffuishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path,  m 
Mv  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand : 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop ; 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are  ns 

Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words. 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  vou  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit 
To  villainy  and  ven^^eance  consecrate,  ui 

Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice. 
That  will  not  suffer  vou  to  square  yourselves. 
But  toyour  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The   Emperor's   court  is  like  the   house  of 

Fame,  m 

The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eves,  and  ears ; 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreaaful,  deaf,  and 

dull; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take 

your  turns ; 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadowed  from  heaven's 

eye,  iso 

And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi,  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem,  Sttfcts  aut  n^as^  till  I  find  the  stream 

To  cool  this  neat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits, 

Per  Styga^  per  manes  vehor,  [Exeunt,  wb 

[ScBNB  II.  A  forest  near  Rome,] 

Enter  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  three  sons 
[Lucius,  Quiirrus,  and  MabtiusL  making  a 
noise  with  hounds  and  homs^  and  Marcus. 

Tit,  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and 
ffroy, 
The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green. 
Uncouple  here  and  let  us  make  a  bav. 
And  wake  the  Emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  Prince,  and  rin^  a  hunter's  peal 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise.     « 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours. 
To  attend  the  Emperor's  person  carefully. 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  nath  inspir'd.  10 

A  cry  of  hounds,  and  horns  winded  in  a  peal. 
Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  BASSiAifUS, 
Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majesty ; 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. 
I  promised  your  Grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords ; 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  laoies.    » 

Bos,   Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav,  I  say,  no ; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat,  Come  on,  then ;  horse  and  chariots  let 
us  have. 
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And  to  our  sport.  [To  Tamora,]  Madam,  now 

shall  je  see 
Our  Roman  hunting. 

Marc,  I  hare  dogs,  my  lord,    » 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  oW  the 
plain. 
Dem,  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse 
nor  houna,  *» 

But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Exeunt, 

[Scene  III.  A  lonely  part  of  the  forest,] 

Enter  Aaaon  [tuith  a  bag  of  gold]. 

Aar.  He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I 
had  none 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem,     « 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy.  ^ 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  tneir  unrest 

[Hides  the  gold.] 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  Empress'  chest. 

Enter  Tamoba. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st 
thou  sad  10 

When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush. 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun. 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind 
And  make  a  chequerM  shadow  on  the  ground. 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit,      i« 
And,  whilst   the   babbling   echo   mocks   the 

hounds, 
Rei>lying  shrillv  to  the  well-tunM  horns. 
As  if  a  double  nunt  were  heard  at  once. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping  noise ; 
And,  after  conflict  such  as  was  suppos^  si 

The  wand*rine  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd. 
When  with  a  happy  storm  thev  were  surpris'd 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-Keeping  cave. 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other  s  arms,  w 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess   a   golden  slum- 
ber; 
Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious 

birds 
Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 
Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  de- 
sires, ao 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye, 
My  silence  and  mv  cloudy  melancholy, 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hsdr  that  now  uncurls 
Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll  » 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam^  these  are  no  venereal  signs. 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul,  m 
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Which  never  hopes  more  heav 

thee. 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  ] 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  1 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  % 
And  wash  their  hancui  in  Baasi 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  Take  it  op.  1  ynr  e 
And  give  the  King  this  fatal-pk>tt4d  ^"*^^ 
Now  question  me  no  more ;  we  are  njpiiiii 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  oar  hopeful  bo«t; 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives*  dmntrmtb^ 

Enter  Bassiakvs  and  LAViyia. 

Tarn.  Ah^  mv  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  ^  i 

than  life  f 
Aar.  No  more,  great  Empress; 
comes. 

Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I  H  go  fetcb  ikj^m 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoeW  tbcy  b». 

Bcu.  Who   have   we   here?    Rosne^  r«i 
Empress, 
Unfurnislrd  of  her  well-beseeminn^ 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her. 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  grvtwa 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  foc<t? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  my  nrivat*  ss 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  sav-  IHmn  had. 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  preaeniJT 
With  horns,  as  was  Actason's  ;  and  tb«  hpa^ 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-tranaf  ormed  ' 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  fi 
*T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodlv  gift  in 
And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  aa 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experimeata. 
Jove  shield  your  hualMUid  from  hf   *^ 

day! 

'T  is  pit/ they  should  take  him  for  a  star- 
Bat.   Believe  me.  Queen,  your  vwaxtfc  Cm 
merian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  hia  body's  hat 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  Ci*a 
Dismounted  from  vour  snow-white  goodly  c^^ 
And  wandVed  hither  to  an  obscure  nlot 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarooa  Mok 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  yoa  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  yomrv^-  * 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  ratM 
For  sauciness.  I  pray  you,  let  ua  heiioe» 
And  let  her  ioy  her  raven-ooloured  low; 
This  vallev  fits  the  purpose  paaaing  welL 

Bas.  The  King,  my  brotha>,  shall  haw*  ■* 
of  this.  \ 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  hiBiii^ 
long. 
Good  king,  to  be  so  mightily  abused. 

Tarn.   Why  have  I  patience  to  Mdsn  iJ 
this? 

Enter  Chibon  and  Dmin'Kics. 

Dem.    How  now.  dear  sov^^ign,  taA  ^ 

gracious  motner ! 

Why  dothyour  Highness  look  so  pale  and 

7am.   Have  I  not  reason,  thins  you,  to  Ia4 

pale? 
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WO  hare  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place  ; 
n  detested  vale,  you  see  it  is ; 
!es,  thoagh  summer,  yet  forlorn  and 
an, 

le  with  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe,      m 
ver  shines  the  snn ;  here  nothing  breeds, 
be  nightly  owl  or  fatal  raven ; 
en  thev  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
d  me,  nere,  at  dead  time  of  the  night,  m 
ind  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
isand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
lake  such  f eiuf  ul  and  confused  cries 
lOTtal  body  hearing  it 
traight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly, 
r  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale,        im 
ght  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me 
re 

body  of  a  dismal  yew, 
e  me  to  this  miserable  death, 
they  oaird  me  foul  adulteress, 
IS  Ooth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms  "o 
r  ear  did  hear  to  such  e£Fect ; 
you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
:eance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
lot  henceforth  call*d  my  children.    u» 
liis  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Stabs  Bassianus, 
id  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  show 
strength. 

{Also  stabs  Bassianus^  who  dies.] 
f,  come,  Semiramis,  nay,  barbarous 
lora, 

ae  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  I 
ive  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shall  know, 
Kjys,  »» 

er^s  hand  shaU  right  your  mother's 

ay,  madam  ;  here  is  more  belongs  to 

1  the  com,  then  after  bum  the  straw. 
n  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
uptial  vow,  her  loyalty,  ^     »« 

[iat  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 

he  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 
if  tthe  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
bis  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust,  im 
t  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire, 
I  -wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting, 
irrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make 
(ure. 

•ees,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
reserved  honesty  of  yours.  iss 

ramoral    thou  bear'st  a  woman^s 

ill  not  hear  her  speak  ;  away  with 

«t  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 

ten,  fair  madam:   let  it  be  your 

»ars:  but  be  your  heart  to  them  i«» 

nfiT  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

9n  did  the  tiger^s  young  ones  teach 

m? 


O.  do  not  learn  her  wrath  ;  she  taught  it  thee  ; 
The  milk  thou  suck*dst  irom  her  did  turn  to 

marble; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny.       ut 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike, 
[To  Chiron.]  Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  wo- 
man's  pity. 
Chi,  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  prove  my- 
self a  bastard  ? 
Lav.  'T  is  tme ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a 
lark. 
Yet  have  I  heard,  —  O^  could  I  find  it  now  I  — 
The  lion  mov'd  with  pity  did  endure  in 

To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away  ; 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their 

nests; 
O,  be  to  me.  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no,    lu 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  it  means  ;  away  with 

her! 
Lav.  O,  let  me  teach  thee  I  For  my  father's 
sake, 
That  gave  thee  life  when  well  he  might  have 

slain  thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  t«« 

Tarn,  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended 
me,  ^ 
Even  for  nis  sake  am  I  pitiless. 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice  ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent.  i« 

Therefore,  away  with  her.  and  use  her  as  you 

will. 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  O  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place  I 
For  't  is  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long ;  iro 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tarn.   What  begg'st  thou,  then?  Fond  wo- 
man, let  me  go. 
Lav.   'T  is  present  death  I  beg,  and  one  thing 
more 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit        -m 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body. 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 
Tarn,  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their 
fee. 
No.  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee.  im 

Dem.   Away  I  for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here 

too  long. 
Lav.     No   grace?     no   womanhood?     Ah, 
beastly  creature ! 
The  blot  ana  enemy  to  our  general  name  1 
Confusion  fall  — 
Chi.  Nay,  then  I  '11  stop  your  mouth.  Bring 
thou  her  husband ;  im 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 
[Demetrius  throws  the  body  of  Bas- 
sianus into  the  pit:  then  exeunt 
Demetrius  ana   Chiron,  draff- 

Sing  qff" Lavinia.] 
,  my  sons :  see  that  you  make 
her  sure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed. 
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Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  mv  lovelv  Moor,      im 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  tnm  deflower. 

[Exit, 

Re-enter  Aabok,  with  Quentus  and  Mabtius. 

Aar,  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  be> 
fore. 
Straight  will  I  bring  yon  to  the  loathsome  pit 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 
Qum.  My  sight   is  very  dull,  whatever   it 
bodes.  iM 

Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you ;  were 't  not 
for  shame, 
Well  could  I  leaye  our  sport  to  sleep  a  while. 
[Falls  into  the  pit,] 
Quin.  What,  art  thou  fallen  ?  What  subtle 
hole  is  this, 
Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-growing 
briers,  i» 

Upon  whose  leaves  are  dro^  of  new-shed  blood 
As  fresh  as  mominp:  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me. 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the 
fall? 
Mart,  O  brother,  with  the  dismall'st  object 
hurt 
That  ever  e^e  with  sight  made  heart  lament ! 
Aar.  [Aside.]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  King  to 
find  them  here,  v» 

That  he  thereby  may  have  a  likelv  guess 
How  these  were  they  that   made   away  his 
brother.  [Exit. 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me 
out  «• 

From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole? 
Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o*er-runs  my  trembling  joints  ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 
Mart,  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining 
heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den,        tu 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  deaUi. 
Quin.  Aaron  is  gone  ;  and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  bv  surmise. 
O,  tell  me  who  it  is ;  for  ne*er  till  now  «w> 

Was  I  a  child  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrued  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 
Quin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  't  is 
he?  »« 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloodv  finger  he  doth  wear 
Aprecious  ring,  that  lightens  all  this  hole, 
Wnich,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit.      mo 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus 
When  he  bv  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 
O  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand  — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath  — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle,  *» 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help 
Uiee  out ; 


Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  aomwk  gooi 
I  majr  be  plucked  mto  the  swallowing  vgab 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Baflsianus^  gnvt.      ^ 
I  have  no  strengtn  to  pluck  thee  to  the  farisi 
Mart,  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  wahv 

thy  help. 
Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more ;  IwiUoptiM* 
again 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft  or  I  below. 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me ;  I  oome  to  ttiv^  • 

[Fa^  - 

Elder  SATtmynfus  icith  Aabox. 

Sat,  Along  with  me ;  I *U  see  what  ^i\ 
here. 
And  what  ne  is  that  now  is  leaped  into  it 
Say,  who  art  thou  that  lately  didst  dcHce^ 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart,  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andmie*. 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hoor  '' 
To  find  thy  brother  Baasianus  deiMl. 

Sat,  My  brother  dead !  I  know  thoo  ^  ^ 
iest. 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodg« 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  ^am;  • 
'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  them  ther*. 

Mart,   We  know  not  where  you  left  iImb  i2 
alive; 
But,  out,  alaa  I  here  have  we  found  hi»^- 

Re-enter  Tamora  [iri£A  Attendants] ;  Tm 
AnDBONicus,  and  Lrcius. 

7am.  Where  is  my  lord  the  King? 
Sat,  Here,   Tamora,   though  griefd  if* 

killing  grief . 
Tarn,  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassiaov* 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thoo  Msick  a* 
wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn,  Then  all  too  bite  I  bring  tU»  ^ 
writ. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ;         * 
And  wonder  greatly  that  man's  face  e»^^ 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  trtvas^ 
[She  givtth  Satwmut « i**" 
Sat.  {Reads,)  *^Anif  we  miss  tomf*^'* 
handsomely  — 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  't  is  we  ncaa* 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  bin    '^ 
Thou  know^st  our  meaning.   Look  for  t^  "*" 

ward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tiee 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  sifff  T 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianss.     ^  . 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  uiy  lasting  inn» 
O  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like!* 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tre#< 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntanSD  (^ 
That  should  have  murdered  BasaiaoosWi^   . 
Aar,  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  th«  bsf  ^ 
gold.  1 

Sat.  lToTitU8.\  Twoof  thy  whelp*>f«D<"« 
of  bloody  kmd. 
Have  here  bereft  niy  brother  of  his  Iif«>, 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  tJbm  V^^ 
There  let  them  bide  untU  we  have  dev«'d 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  tlkeft 
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What^  are  they  in  thia  pit?  0  won- 
rona  thing  I  «• 

jily  murcfer  is  discovered  I 
iif^h.  EmperoFf  upon  my  feeble  knee 
is  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed, 
is  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons,        »o 

d,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them,  — 

i  it  be  provM !  You  see  it  is  apparent, 
md  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 
Andronicns  himself  did  take  it  up. 
did,  my  lord ;  yet  let  me  be  their  bail, 
nv  father^s  reverend  tomb,  I  vow      »• 
Jl  be  ready  at  your  Highness'  wiU 
^r  their  suspicion  with  their  liree. 
lion  shalt  not  bail  them;  see  thou 
low  me. 

ng  the  murdered  body,  some  the  mui^ 
•ers.  MO 

I  not  speak  a  word ;  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
DT  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than 
ith, 

upon  them  should  be  executed. 
Vndronicns.  I  will  entreat  the  King, 
thy  sons ;  tney  shall  do  well  enougn. 
•me,  Lucius,  come ;  stay  not  to  talk 
h  them.  [Exeunt,  aoe 

^  IV.  Anoiker  part  of  the  forest,] 

nKTRirs  and  Chihon,  with  Lavinia, 
' ;  her  hands  eta  q^,  and  her  tongue  cut 

(I,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can 

s  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravishM 

rite  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy 
oing  so, 

{tamps  will  let  thee  play  the  scribe. 
•e,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she 
tcrowl.  » 

home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash 
uinds. 

e  bath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands 
ish. ; 

H  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks, 
'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang 
If. 

thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit 

ord.  .     »o 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron, 

ded.   Enter  Marcus  from  hunting, 

10  is  this  —  my  niece  ?  —  that  flies 

so  fast? 

ord  ;  where  is  your  husband  ? 

XI ,  would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 

e.  some  planet  strike  me  down, 

9I amber  in  eternal  sleep !  » 

le  nieoe,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 

and  bew'd  and  made  thy  body  bare 
:>i*auche8,  those  sweet  ornaments 
ing^  ahadiows  kings  have  sought  to 
ill. 
lot  (?ain  BO  great  a  happiness         so 

love  ?   Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  ? 


Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind. 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips, 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honev  breath.       t& 
But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deflowered  thee. 
And,  lest  thou  shouldst  detect  him,  cut  thy 

tongue. 
Ah,  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  for  shame  I 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts,  so 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face 
Blushing  to  be  enoonnt'red  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  Shall  I  say 't  is  so  ? 
O.  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beast. 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  ray  mind  !     u 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  why,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind  : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  tnee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,  hast  thou  met,        41 
And  he  hath  out  thote  pretty  fingers  off, 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 
O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen-leavesj  upon  a  lute,  4S 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss 

them, 
He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his 

life!  • 

Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenlv  harmony 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made. 
He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell 


Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  ihy  father  blind  ; 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 
One  hour's  storm    will   drown  the    fragrant 


meads; 
What  wiU  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's 

eyes?  » 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with 

thee. 
O,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery  I 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  III 

[Scene  I.  Borne,  A  street,] 

Enter  Judges,  Senators  [and  Tribunes],  with 
Marttus  and  Quintus^  oound^  passing  on  the 
staae  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  Titus  going 
before^  pleading. 

Tit,  Hear  me,  grave  fathers  I  noble  tribunes, 
stay! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept  * 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shea  ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch 'd  ;  s 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  't  is  thought. 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept,  10 

Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 

\Lieth  down  ;  the  Judges,  etc.,  pass 
by  him  [and  exeunt]. 
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For  these,  tribimea,  in  the  dust  I  write 

My  heart's  deep  languor  and  my  soul's  sad 

tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite  ; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  smuue  and 

blush.  IS 

O  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain. 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns, 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers. 
In  summer's  drought  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter  with  warm  tears  I  'U  melt  the  snow 
And  keep  eternal  sparing-time  on  thy  face,      st 
So  thoa  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

SrUer  Lucius,  with  his  weapon  drawn. 

0  reverend  tribunes  1  O  gentle,  aged  men ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before,         tt 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc.  0  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain. 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not ;  no  man  is  by ; 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 
Tit,  Ah,  Lucius,   for  thy  brothers  let  me 

plead.  M 

Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you,  — 

Luc,  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 

speak. 
Tit,  Why,  't  is  no  matter,  man ;  if  they  did 

hear,    ' 
They  would  not  mark  me,  or  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me ;  yet  plead  I  must,    » 
And  bootless  unto  them. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they  are  better  than  the  trib- 
unes. 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale.         «o 
When  I  do  weep,  thev  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears  ana  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  uke  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard 

than  stones ;  «s 

A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not. 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to 

death.  [Rises,] 

But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon 

drawn? 
Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their 

death ; 
For  which  attempt  the  Judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment.  m 

Tit.    0  happy  man!    they  have  befriended 

thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey,  and  Rome  affords  no  prey  « 
But  me  and  mine.   How  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  ! 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Marc.  Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break.  •• 

1  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

7V^  Will  it  consume  me?    Let  me  see  it, 
then. 


Marc.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit,  Why,  Marcus,  $o  M 

Luc.  Av  me,  this  object  kills  dm  ! 

Tit,  Famt-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  ^ 
her.  \ 

Speak,  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handlees  in  thy  father**  s<h 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  •««« 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Tjw 
My  gri^  was  at  the  height  before  thou  ouit 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bouiuk.  | 
Qive  me  a  sword,  I  'U  chop  off  my  handU  ttoJ 
For  they  have  fought  for  luMne,  and  all  in  ia 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  f  ecdiiK  ■ 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  o^ 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effe<^tleis  tat 
Now  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. 
'T  is  yrell,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  htmk, 
For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  ia  but  vsk    ' 

Luc,  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  msnr^ 
thee?  ! 

Marc,    O,    that    delightful   engine  d  ■ 
thoughts. 
That  blabb'd   them  with  such  pleuisr  ^ 

quence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  ea^ 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  ma  * 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  everrctf  ■ 

Luc,  O,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hatL  dtm  ^ 
deed? 

Marc,  O,  thus  I  found  her,  strayinf  o  ^ 
park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  aa  doth  the  d^er 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  nniecaring  vc^  1 

Tit,  It  waa  my  deer ;  and  he  that  voocw 
her 
Hath  hurt  me  more  than  had  he  killMiM'^ 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock 
Environ'd  with  a  wildemeM  of  sea. 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  vvrtW 
wave,  ■ 

Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  asrft 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  sit  ^ 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  1x11- 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  vo#  ' 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  tait  frvt* 

spurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  mv  tooL 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  tlits  pHcb. 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  what  soall  1  ^' 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ?  * 

Thou  hast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  \f^ 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  mattjt'^  ^ 
Thy  husDUid  he  is  dead  ;  and  for  his  dsait 
Thy  brothers  are  oondemn'd,  and  dmi  fc?  ^ 
Look,  Marcus  I  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  os  off  ' 
When  I  did  name  her  brothera,  then  f reeb  *^ 
Stood  on  her  ohedcs,  as  doth  the  boaeH** 
Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Marc.    Perchance  she  weeps  becaost  1^ 
kill'd  her  husband; 
Perchance  because  she  knows  them  iiuhvm^  ' 

Tit,  U  they  did  kill  thy  hosfaand,  t^  ^ 
joyful, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  rereoffe  on  Am- 
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they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed  ; 
g  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. 
Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips,  m 

:e  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease. 
ly  good  ancle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
)u,  and  I,  Hit  round  about  some  fountain, 
IT  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
ey  are  stainM,  as  meadows  yet  not  dry 
iry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ?       ise 
the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long 

fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clear- 
»s, 

de  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ?  iso 
we  bite  our  tongues,  andfin  dumb  shows 

remainder  of  our  nateful  days  ? 
ball  we  do  ?    Let  us  that  nave  our 
ngues 

le  device  of  further  misery, 
I  us  wondered  at  in  time  to  come.       us 
>weet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for,  at 
nr  grief, 
my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Patience,  dear  niece.  Good  Titus,  dry 

ne  eyes. 

h,  Marcus,  Marcus!  brother,  well  I 

t 

(in  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine.      ^  mo 

,  poor  man,  hast  drowned  it  with  thine 

n. 

lb,  mv  Layinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

ark,  Marcus,  mark  !  I  understand  her 

[IS. 

A  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
er  brother  wnich  I  said  to  thee :       im 
in,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
*  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
,  sjrmpathy  of  woe  is  this, 
m  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss  I 

Enter  Aabon  the  Moor, 

itus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  Em- 
ir IM 
5  this  word,  —  that,  if  thou  love  thy 

ts,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
'  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand 
it  to  the  King ;  he  for  the  same 
thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive  ;     i" 
ihall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Tacious  emperor  I  O  grentle  Aaron ! 
aven  sin^  so  like  a  lark 
sweet  tidings  of  the  sun^s  uprise  ? 
ly  heart,  I  'U  send  the  Emperor      tw 

n,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

y,  father !   for  that  noble  hand  of 

thrown  down  so  many  enemies,  »•« 
B  sent.  My  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
an  better  spare  my  blood  than  vou : 
fore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers^ 

hich  of  your  hands  hath  not  de- 
d  XM>nief 

aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
(traction  on  the  enemy^s  castle  ?  in> 


O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert. 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle  ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  mv  two  nephews  from  their  death  ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 
Aar,  Nay,  come,  agree  .whose  hand  shall  go 
along,  17X 

For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 
Marc.  My  hand  shall  go. 
Luc»  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go ! 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive    no   more:    such  withered 
herbs  as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 
Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  1  shall  be  thought  thy 
son,  i«o 

Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 
Marc.  And,  for  our  father^s  sake  and  mo- 
ther's care. 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother^s  love  to  thee. 
Tit.  Agree  between  yon;  I  will  spare  my 

hand. 
Luc,  Then  I  ^U  go  fetch  an  axe.  im 

Marc.  But  I  win  use  the  axe. 

[Exeunt  [Lucius  and  Marcus], 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron  ;  I  '11  deceive  them 
both. 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
Aar.   [Aside.]  If  that  be  caU'd  deceit,  I  will 
be  honest. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so ;      im 
But  I  '11  deceive  you  in  another  sort. 
And  that  you  '11  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass. 

[Cuts  qff  Titus's  hand. 

Re-enter  Lucius  and  Mabcus. 

Tit.  Now  stay  your  strife  ;  what  shall  be  is 
dispatch'd. 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  Majesty  my  hand. 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him        im 
From  thousand  dangers :  bid  him  bury  it : 
More  hath  it  merited ;  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them 
As  iewels  pnrchas'd  at  an  easy  price ;  »^ 

Ana  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.   I  go,  Andronicus  :  and  for  thy  hand 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. 
[^«iW«.j  Their  heads,  I  mean.    O,  how  this 

villainy 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it  I      «o* 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face. 

[Exit. 
Tit.  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven , 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth ; 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call  I   [To  Lav.]  What,  would  thou 
kneel  with  me  ?  aio 

Do,  then,  dear  heart;  for  Heaven  shall  hear 

our  prayers ; 
Or  with  our  sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And   stain    the   sun  with    fog,  as   sometime 

clouds 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 
Marc.  0  brother,  speak  with  possibility,    a« 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 
Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bot- 
tom? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 
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Marc.  Bat  yet  let  reason  eovem  thy  lament. 

TiU  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries, 

Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes.  tn. 

When  heayen  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth 

overflow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad. 
Threatening    the  welkin   with    his   big-swoln 

face? 
And  wilt  thou  haye  a  reason  for  this  coil  ?     ta 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow  ! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth ; 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs  ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drown'd ;    <3o 
For  why  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave,  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To   ease    their    stomachs   with   their   bitter 

tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenoeb,  with  two  heads  and  a 
hand. 

Mess,  Worthy  Andronious,  ill  art  thou  re- 
paid » 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  Emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thj  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here^s  thy  hand,  m  scorn  to  thee  sent 

back. 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mockM, 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes  mo 

More  than  remembrance  ot  my  father ^s  death. 

[Exit, 
Marc.  Now  let  hot  MtuA  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some 
deal,  MB 

But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 
Luc,  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep 
a  wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat  I 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where   life   hath    no   more    interest   but   to 
breathe !  [Lavinia  kisses  Titus,]  vo 

Marc,  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfort- 
less 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit,  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 

end? 
Marc.  Now,  farewell,  flattery ;  die,  Androni- 
cus. 
Thou  dost  not  slumber;  see,  thy  two  sons' 
heads,  su 

Thy  warlike  hand,  thy  mangled  daughter  here. 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  will!  control  thy  griefs,      mo 
Kend  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth;  and  be  this  dismal 

sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wret<:hed  eyes. 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 
Tit,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  *» 

Marc.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  It  fits  not  with 

this  hour. 
Tit.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed. 


Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyn 
And  make  them  bhnd  with  tributary  twn ;  ^ 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  Revengv't  em  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  t«  bc 
And  threat  me  I  shall  never  come  to  fall* 
Till  all  these  mischief  be  returned  j 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have 

them.  '^ 

Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  6t^ 
Tou  heavy  people,  circle  me  about, 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  eaeh  one  of  yoo 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  «»■§» 
The  vow  is  made.  Come,  brouber,  take  a  W  . 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. 
Lavinia,    thou    shalt   be    employed   is  i^ 

things  I 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  betvMS  ^ 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  bov,  go,  get  thee  from  my  ccM . 
Thou  art  an  exue,  and  thou  must  not  muj    * 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  thm*; 
And,  if  jou  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let 's  kiss  and  part^  for  we  have  mnch «»^ 
[Exeunt  [Titusy  Marcus^  amd  Is^^  > 
Luc,  Farewell,  Andronicus,  mv  ooUs  ftsW. 
The  woefull'st  man  that  ever  iiv\l  in  Ba^  • 
Farewell,  proud  Rome :  till  Lucius  c«ca*asn. 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  !& 
Farewell,  Lavmia,  my  noble  aister : 
O,  would  Uiou  wert  as  thou  tof  ore  bast  b«a 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives  « 

But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  wiU  rcM^uita  yoor 
And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  hia      , 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  bit  fa^ 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  ftmr.  • 
To  be  revenged  on  Rome  and  Satonia*. 

[Scene  II.  A  room  in  Titus''s  k<m»^.  A  *«» 
quet  set  out. 

Enter  Titus,  Mabcts,  Lattkia,  a*i  f^ 
Lucrrs. 

Tit,  So,  so  ;  now  sit ;  and  look  yoa  tui «« 

more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  3trtDgthi»« 
As  will  reven^  these  bitter  woes  of  oon. 
Marcus,  unkmt  that  sorrow^wreathcn  k»t 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  oreaturea,  wast  m. 

hands. 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold 


oldfrief 
right  ¥ 


With  folded  arms.  This  poor  rigSt  kiad  i 

mine 
Is  left  to  t3rraniiize  upon  my  breast ; 
Who,  when  my  heart.,  all  inad  with  i 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  fla 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. 
[To  Lavinia,]  Thou  mapof  woe,  thaxtka»M 

talk  in  signs ! 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  ootn^vM 

beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  makv  it  it2 
Wound   it    with   sighing,  giii,    kill  it  vd 

groans;  < 

Or  get  some  uttle  knife  between  thy  tevth. 
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t  against  thv  heart  make  thou  a  hole, 
the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall 
into  that  sink,  and  soakine  in 
he  lamenting  fool  in  sea-dalt  tears.     >• 
Fie,  brother,  fie  I  teach  her  not  thus 
lay 

lent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 
[ow  now  I  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 
eady? 

(reus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  It 
•lent  nands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ?    2s 
efore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands, 
ilneas  tell  the  tale  twice  oW^ 
J  was  burnt  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands 
emember  still  that  we  have  none,     m 
ow  franticly  I  square  my  talk, 
should  forget  we  had  no  hands 
t  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  !^ 
^8  fall  to  ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this. 
10  drink  I  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she 
j;  ^  a» 

rpret  all  her  martyred  signs : 
he  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears 
ith   her  sorrow,  mashM  upon   her 
)ks. 

coroplainerj  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
nb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect  40 

^  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers. 
t  not  sigh,  nor  hold  tny  stumps  to 
en, 

nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
lese  will  wrest  an  alphabet 
Q  practice  learn  to  know  thy  mean- 

48 

Luc.   Good    grandsire,    leave   these 
r  deep  laments. 

unt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 
(as,  the  tender  bo^,  in  passion  movM, 
to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 
•e,  tender  sapling;  thou  art  made 
irs,  «> 

rill  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. 
Marcus  strikes  the  dish  with  a  knife. 
thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy 

that  that  I  have  kiUM,  my  lord ; 

m  thee,  murderer  I  thou  kill*st  my 

e  cloyed  with  view  of  tjrranny.     m 
mih  done  on  the  innocent 
Titus'  brother.    Get  thee  gone  ; 
t  not  for  niy  company. 
19,  my  lord,  I  have  but  killM  a  fly. 
;  I  "  How,  if  that  fly  had  a  father 
jther?  .  .        «> 

le  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
aenting  doings  in  the  air  I 
«fly, 

is  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
>  make  us  merry  I  and  thou  hast 
lira.  « 

don  me,  sir,  it  was  a  black  ill-fa- 
fly. 
Impress*  Moor ;  therefore  I  kill'd 


Tit.  0,0,0, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed.  70 

Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him  ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me.  — 
There 's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora. 
Ah,  sirrah  1  ts 

Yet,  I  think,  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 
Marc.  Alas,  poor  man  I  grief  has  so  wrought 
on  him, 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances.    «> 
Tit.   Come,  take  away.    Lavinia,  go  with 
me. 
I  '11  to  thy  closet,  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young, 
And  thou  shalt  read  when  mine  begin  to  daz- 
zle.] [Exeunt.  « 

ACT  IV 
[Scene  I.    Rome.    Titus^s  garden.] 

Enter  young  Lucius,  and  Lavikia  running 
after  him,  and  the  boy  Jlies  from  her,  with  his 
books  under  his  arm.  Then  enter  Titus  and 
Mabcus. 

Young  Luc.  Help,  grandsire,  help  I  my  aunt 
Lavinia 
Follows  me  evenrwhere,  I  know  not  why. 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes. 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  vou  mean. 
Marc.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius;    ao  not  fear 
thine  aunt.  * 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee 

harm. 
Young  Luc.    Ay,   when  my  father  was  in 

Rome  she  did. 
Marc.    What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by 

these  signs? 
Tit,  Fear  her  not,  Lucius;  somewhat  doth 

she  mean. 
[Marc.}   See,    Lucius,    see   how  much    she 
maxes  of  thee ;  lo 

Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ab,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons  than  she  hath  read  to  thee 
Sweet  poetry  and  Tully's  Orator. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee 
thus?  w 

Young  Luc.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can 
I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her ; 
For  I  have  heard  my  grrandsire  say  full  oft 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad. 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy  >o 

Ran  mad  for  sorrow.   That  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth ; 
Which  made  me  down  to  tnrow  my  books,  and 
fly,  —  M 

Causeless,  perhaps.     But  pardon  me,  sweet 
aunt; 
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And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  gOy 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  yonr  ladyship. 
Marc.  Lucius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  with  her  stumps 
the  hooks  which  Lucius  hcLs  let 
falL\ 
Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia  I  Marcus,  what  means 
this?  so 

S«me  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ?  Open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd  ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens     » 
Heveal  the  damned  contriver  of  this  deed. 
Whv  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 
marc»  I  think  she  means  that  there  were 
more  than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact.  Ay,  more  there  was ; 
Or  else  to  heaven  ^e  heaves  them  for  re- 
venge. 40 
Tit,  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth 

so? 
Young  Luc,    Grandsire,  ^tis   Ovid's   Meta- 
morphoses ; 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

More,  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone. 

Perhaps  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 
Tit,  Soft  I  so  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  I 
Help  her.  4a 

What  would  she  find  ?  Lavinia,  shall  I  read  ? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape  ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy.  ^ 
Marc,  See,  brother,  see ;  note  how  she  quotes 
the  leaves.  m 

Tit,  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surprised,  sweet 
.   8irl, 
Ravish'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
ForcM  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ? 
See,  see  I 

Ay.  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt — 
O,  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there  I  —         « 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  for  murders  and  for  rapes. 
Marc,  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a 
den. 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  ?  «o 

Tit,  Give  sigrns,  sweet  girl,  tor  here  are  none 
but  friends. 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed  ; 
Or  slunk  not  Satumine^  as  Tarqnin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sm  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 
Marc.    Sit  down,  sweet  niece;  brother,  sit 
down  by  me.  « 

Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find ! 
My  lord,  look  here ;  look  here,  Lavinia. 

[He  writes  his  name  with  his  stqff^^ 
,  andauides  it  with  feet  and  mouth. 

This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  fnude,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  me.  I  have  wnt  my  name  w 

Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 
Cups'd  be  that  heart   that  forced  us  to  this 

shift  I 
Write  thou,  good  niece;  and  here  display  at 

last 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge. 


Heaven  ^uide  thy  pen  to  prist  thy  1 

plain,  « 

That  we  may  know  the  traiton  and  tk*trath: 
[She  takes  the  st<^in  her  1 
guides  it  with  her  i 
writes. 

Tit,  Oj  do  ye  read,  my  lord,  what  ^  Utk 
wnt  ? 
'*  Stuprum  —  Chiron  —  Demetrios."' 
Marc.    What,    what  I    the    loatfu]  mi  4 
Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  des^  .*     • 

Tit.  Magni  Dominator  poli^ 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  f  tarn  UiUum  tuda' 
Marc,  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord ;  ^Itk^  I 
know 
There  is  enough  written  npon  this  eartb 
To  stir  a  mutmy  in  the  mildest  thimgto^     • 
And  arm  the  nunds  of  infants  to  r*?*"*^ 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me  :  Lavink.  kv 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roinan  HiAri 

hope; 
And  swear  with  me,  as,  with  the  wocfalfa* 
And  father  of  that  chaste  diahonooi^  4am. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lncreee'nfh  • 
That  we  will  prosecute  by  good  adviot 
Mortal  reveng«  upon  these  traitorous  G«ik 
And   see    their   blood,  or   die  with  tkv  t- 
proach. 
Tit.  T  is  sure  enough,  an  you  knev  W<v.  * 
But  if  you  hunt  these  oear-whe^tps,  tbi  *^ 

ware  I 
The  dam  wiU  wake ;  and,  if  ahm  ni  y 

once. 
She  ^8  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  lea<w. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  00  hm  lactu 
And  when  he  sleeps  wul  she  do  v^  a^ 
list.  t 

You  are  a  yonn^  huntsman,  Marciu ;  l«cdM 
And,  come.  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  hnm. 
And  with  a  gad  of  st^  will  write  th«fw  vr>t& 
And  lay  it  by.  The  angry  northern  wiai 
WiU  blow  these  8im£,  like   SibyVt  htr,^ 
abroad,  ■' 

And  Where's  your  lessoo.  then?  Bor, "•ta; 
say  you  ? 
Young  Luc,  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  ««•«- 
man. 
Their  moUier's  bed-chamber  shonld  ms  ^ 

safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Boh 
Marc,  Ay,  that 's  my  boy !   Thr  b^tkm  ^ 
full  oft  ^      J         '-J  ^ 

For  his  nnnateful  oountzr  done  tfa*  Bkti^ 
Young  Luc,  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  a  if  1 

live. 
Tit,  Come,  go  with  me  into  min^  sii»st~  ; 
Lucius,  I  '11  nt  thee ;  and  witlia],  my  hay 
Shall  carrv  from  me  to  the  ^nnnnar  aov     * 
Presents  that  I  intend  to  send  tnem  hotk 
Come,  come ;  thou  Mt  do  mymrcMiigi,  vi^  t^* 
not? 
Young  Luc.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  ^W 

bosoms,  grandsire. 
Tit,  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I  'U  teacib  thm  amf^ 
course. 
Lavinia,  come.  Marcus,  look  to  my  I 
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and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court. 
rry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 
[Exeunt  [iV/tM,  Xavtnta,  and  young 
Lucius], 
0  beaTens,  can  yoa  hear  a  grood  man 
•oan 

relent  or  uot  compassion  him  V 
attend  him  in  his  ecstasy,  i» 

ch  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart 
jmen's  marks  upon  his  battered  shield ; 
so  jnst  that  he  will  not  revenge, 
the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus  I 

[Exit, 

LI.    The  same.    A  room  in  the  palace.] 

ABON,  Demetrius,  and  Chiron,  at 
r;  and  at  another  door^  young  Lucn's, 
\other^  with  a  bundle  of  weapons^  ana 
Tit  upon  them. 

emetriua,  here 's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 

lome  messafre  to  deliver  us. 

.y,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad 

adfather. 

Luc.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humble- 

( I  maj, 

or  honours  ^m  Andronicus.  < 

Lnd  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound 

both  I 

ramercy,  lovely  Lucius.  What 's  the 

i? 

Luc.    [Aside.]    That  you  are  both 

pher*d,  that  *s  the  news, 

8  marked  with  rape.  —  May  it  please 

ire,  well  advised,  hath  sent  by  me   10 
est  weapons  of  his  armoury 
your  honourable  youth, 
f  Rome  \  for  so  he  bid  me  say ; 
>,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
lips,  that,  whenever  you  have  need, 
e  armed  and  appointed  well :  i« 

ave  you  both  —  [Aside]  like  bloody 
ns. 

[Exeunt  [young  Lucius  and  Atten- 
dant]. 
lat  *s  here  ?  A  scroll ;  and  written 
[  about. 

Integer  vit(r^  scelerisoue  purus,        «o 
Von  eget  Mauri  jacmis^  nee  arcu.''\ 
k  is  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it 

;he  graniiuar  lonp:  ago. 
just ;   a   verse  in  Horace ;  right, 
ive  it. 

w,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  I  as 
und  jest  I  The  old  man  hath  found 
•wilt; 
hem  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with 

beyond  their  f  eeline,  to  the  quick. 
•  -witty  empress  well  afoot, 
upland  Andronicus^  conceit ;         m 
£»st  in  her  unrest  a  while.  — 
ling-  lords,  was  *t  not  a  happy  star 
tne,  Btrangers,  and  more  than  so. 


Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  eood,  before  the  palace  gate  » 

To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother^s  hearing. 
Dem.  But  me  more  good  to  see  so  great  a 
lord 
Basely  insinuate  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ?  m 
Dem,  I  would  we  had  a  tiiousand  Roman 
dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to,  serve  our  lust. 
Chi.  A  charitable  wish  and  full  of  love. 
Aar.   Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say 

amen. 
Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thou- 
sand more.  «b 
Dem.  Come,  let  us  go  and  pray  to  all  the 
gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 
Aar.   [Aside.]  Pray  to  the  oevils;  the  gods 
have  given  us  over. 

[Trumpets  sound  within. 
Dem.   Why  do  the  Emperor^s  trumpets  flour- 
ish thus  ?       ^  i» 
Chi.   Belike,  for  joy  the  Emperor  hath  a  son. 
Dem,  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  blackamoor  Child. 

Nur,  Good  morrow,  lords. 

O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 
Aar.  Well,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at 
all, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone  I    m 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore  ! 
Aar,   Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou 
keep! 
What  dost   thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine 
arms? 
Nur,  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  hea- 
ven's eve. 
Our  empress'  sname,  and  stately  Rome's  dis- 
grrace  I  «> 

She  is  delivered,  lords ;  she  is  delivered. 
Aar.  To  whom  ? 

Nur.  I  mean,  she  is  brought  a-bed. 

Aar.  Well,  God  give  her  good  rest  I  What 

hath  he  sent  her  ? 
Nur.   A  devil. 

Aar,   Why,  then  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  a 
joyful  issue.  « 

Nur.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful 
issue! 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  Empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy 

seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger^s 
point.  '0 

Aar,  'Zounds,  ye  whore  !  is  black  so  base  a 
hue? 
Sweet  blowse,  yon  are  a  beauteous  blossom, 
sure. 
Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Aar.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 
Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother.  » 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 
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Dem,  And  therein,  helliah  dog,  thon  haat 
undone  her. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damnM  her  loathed 

choice  I 
Accnrs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend  I 
CAi.  It  shall  not  live.  m 

Aar,  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur,  Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wills  it  so. 
Aar.  What,  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man 
hut  I 
Do  execution  on  mv  flesh  and  blood. 
Bern.  I  ^11  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier^s 
point.  u 

Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  dis- 
patch it. 
Aar,  Sooner  this   sword   shall   plough  thy 
bowels  up. 

[Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurse, 
and  draws,] 
Stay,  murderous  villains  I  will  you  kiU  your 

brother? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  m]r  scimitar^s  sharp  point  »i 

That  touones  this  my  first-bom  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  Younelings,  not  Enceladus 
With  all  his   tnreat'ning   band  of  Typhon*s 

brood, 
Nor  great  Aloides,  nor  the  god  of  war,  m 

Shalfseize  this  prey  out  of  his  father*s  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
Te  white-liniM   waUs!    ye   alehouse   painted 

signs! 
Ooal-bls^k  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue ;  too 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  swanks  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  Empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own,  excuse  it  how  she  can.      toe 
Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress 

thus? 
Aar,  My  mistress  b  my  mistress ;  this  my- 
self. 
The  vigour  and  the  picture  of  my  youth. 
This  before  all  the  world  do  I  prefer ; 
This  maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe,    no 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 
Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  shamM. 
Chi,   Rome  will  despise  her  for  this   foul 

escape. 
Nur.  The  Emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom 

her  death. 
Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.     lu 
Aar.  Why,  there  's  the  privilege  your  beauty 
bears. 
Fie,  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with 

blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
Here  ^s  a  young  lad  f  ramM  of  another  leer ; 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the 
father,  im 

As  who  should  say,  **  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own," 
He  is  your  brother,  lords,  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you. 
And  from  that  womb  where  you  imprisoned 


He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light,  -& 

Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  gads. 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  faet. 
Nur,  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  im- 

press  ?^ 
Dem,  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  W  ^a. 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  adviet-. 
Save  thon  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  tai*. 
Aar,  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  ns  sll  «» 
suit. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  yvn ; 
Keep   there.    Now  talk  at  pleasure  «<  r^ 
safety.  [J%eM<' 

Dem.  How  many  women  saw  this  cuU  4 

his? 
Aar,  Why,  so,  brave  lords  I  when  m^yta^ 
league, 
I  am  a  Isamh ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Mow. 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioneaa. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. 
But  say,  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ?     •* 

Nw,  Cornelia  the  midwife  and  mywilf  : 
And  no  one  else  but  the  delivered  entpr«L 
Aar.  'Die  Empress,  the  midwife,  aad  joit 
self. 
Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third  *>  t«v 
Go  to  the  Empress,  tell  her  this  I  said.         •• 

Weke,  weke  I  so  cries  a  pig  prepared  t»  ti* 
spit. 

Dem,  What  meanest  thou,  Aazoot  Vt^i9^ 
fore  didst  thou  this  ? 

Aar.  0  Lord,  sir,  't  is  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  imn^ 
A  long-tongu*d  babbling  gossip  ?  No,  Icnr  o^. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  jrou  my  foil  mba^  * 
Not  far,  one  Muli  lives,  my  conntrymaa; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  bronght  ti  Wd ; 
His  child  is  uke  to  her,  fair  aa  yoa  ar^. 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  moth«v  nid.  ^ 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstanre  otall . 
And  how  bjr  this  their  child  shall  be  sdvivU 
And  be  received  for  the  Emperor's  heir. 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine 
To  calm  this  tempest  wnirliiur  in  the  court .  * 
And  let  the  Emperor  dandle  turn  for  hit ««« 
Hark  ye,  lords ;  yon  see  I  have  eiveo  her  jfc?» 
[PointtngtoiktSr^ 
And  vou  must  needs  bestow  her  fmietal ; 
The  nelds  are  near,  and  you  are  gaUant  ctowBa 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  looker  ixw%.  ^ 
But  send  the  midwife  presentlv  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  aw? 
Then  let  the  ladies  Uttle  what  they  pka» 

Chi,  Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trait  tite  u 
With  secrets. 

Dem,  For  this  care  of  Tamora,         " 

Herself  and  hen  are  highly  bound  to  th(« 

[Exeunt  [Dem,  and  ChC,  b«^ 
ojfthe  Nurse's  bod^]. 

Aar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  i«ati>i 
flies ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  nine  anaw 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  Empress^  fni«As. 
Come  on,  you  thick-UppM  slave,  I  *11  bear  >J 
hence;  * 

For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shiftib. 
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e  yoa  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots, 

d  on  cnrds  and  whey,  and  suck  the 

It, 

n  in  a  cave,  and  brinf  yoa  up  in 

rarrior,  ana  commana  a  camp.    [Exit, 

rE  in.  The  tame.  A  public  pl<ic€.] 

^rs,  bearing  arrows  with  letters  at  the 
them :  with  him^  Marcc?,  young  Lu- 
^CBLius,  Sejipronius,  CaicsJ  and 
tntlemen,  with  bows. 

roe,  Marcos,  come ;  kinsmen,  this  is 

way. 

•t  me  see  your  archery. 

draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there 

ight. 

\r<Ba  reliquit ; 

nemb'red,  Marcus,  she 's  gone,  she  *8 

8 

^ou  to  your  toob.  Tou,  cousins,  shall 

he  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets ; 

•n  ma^  catch  her  in  the  sea ; 

s  as  bttle  justice  as  at  land. 

08  and  Seropronius,  yon  must  do  it : 

must  dig  with  mattock  and  witli 

?,  " 

the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
1  Tou  come  to  Pluto's  region, 

aeliver  him  this  petition. 

;  is  for  Justice  ana  for  aid,  u 

comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
h  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. 

Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable 
I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
:  thus  doth  tyrannize  o*er  me.        m 
gt>ne ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
ou  not  a  man-of-war  unsearchM. 
(    emperor  may  have  shipped  her 

»n,  then  we  may  gx>  pipe  for  Justice, 
^oblius,  is  not  this  a  neavy  case,  >« 
oble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 
refore,  my  lords,  it  highly  us  con- 

iig:ht  to  attend  him  carefully, 
hiimonr  kindlv  as  we  may, 
et  some  oarefui  remedy.  » 

smen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
•  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
ee  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 
IS,  how  now !  how  now,  my  mas- 

•ou  met  with  her  ? 

\i-y  good  lord  ;  but  Pluto  sends  you 

ve  Revenue  from  hell,  vou  shall. 

stice,  she  is  so  employ^a, 

th  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere 

40 

ce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 
1>  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  de- 

the  burning  lake  below, 

lilt  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. 

e  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we,       «& 


No  big^bon*d  men  framM  of  the  Cyclops*  size ; 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back. 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs 

can  bear. 
And,  sith  there  's  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven  and  move  the  gods       m 
To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.   You  are  a  good  archer, 

Marcus :  [He  gives  them  the  arrows. 

'^ Ad  Jovem,     that's   for  you;   here,    **u4(f 

ApoUinem : " 
**  Ad  laartein,'^  that 's  for  myself  ; 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas ;  here,  to  Mercury ;         m 
To  Saturn,  Cains,  not  to  Saturnine, 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  asrainst  the  vrind. 
To  it,  boy  I  Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid. 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There 's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited.  «o 

Marc,  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the 

court ; 
We  will  afELict  the  Emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.   [They  shoot.]  O, 

well  said,  Lucius ! 
Good  boy.  in  Virgo's  lap  ;  give  it  Pallas. 
Marc.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the 

moon ;  os 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit,  Ha,  ha! 
Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
See.  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  boras. 
Marc.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord.   When 

Publius  shot,  n 

The  Bull,  being  gall'd,  nive  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  uie  Ram's  horns  in  the 

court; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  Empress' 

villain? 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not 

choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present.      ?• 
Tit,  Why,  there  it  goes ;  God  give  his  lord- 
ship joy  I 

Enter  a  Clowk,  with  a  basket,  and  two  pigeons 
in  it. 

News,  news  from  heaven  I  Marcus,  the  post  is 

come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  Have  yon  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  What  savs  Jupiter  ?      w 

Clo,  C),  the  gibbet-maker  I  he  says  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must 
not  be  hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.  But  what  savs  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ?      w 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  never 
drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Why,  villain^  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clo.   Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir  ;  nothing  else,  ar 

Tit.  Wny,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo,  From  heaven !  alas,  sir,  I  never  came 
there.  Qod  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press 
to  heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going 
with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take 
up  a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one 
ot  the  emperial's  men.  m 

Marc.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be  to 
serve  for  your  oration ;  and  let  him  deliver  the 
pigeons  to  the  Emperor  from  you. 
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Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to 
the  EmDeror  with  a  ^^race  *?  » 

Clo,  Naj,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace 
in  all  my  life. 

Tit,^  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  Emperor. 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hokl,  hold ;  meanwhile  here 's  money  for  thy 
charges.  ^    i<» 

Give  me  pen  and  ink.  Sirrah,  can  you  with  a 
grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

do.  Ay,  sir.  io» 

Tit,  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you. 
And  when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  ap- 

S roach  you  must  kneel,  then  kiss  his  foot,  then 
eliver  up  vour  pigeons,  and  then  look  for  your 
reward.  1  '11  be  at  hand,  sir ;  see  you  do  it 
bravely. 

Clo,  I  warrant  you,  sir,  let  me  alone.  "« 

Tit,  Sirrah^  hast  tnou  a  knife?  Come,  let 
rae  see  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant. 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  the  Emperor, 
Knock  at  mv  door,  and  tell  me  what  ne  sajs. 
Clo.  Qod  be  with  you,  sir  ;  I  will.    {Exit,  wo 
Tit,  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go.   Publius,  fol- 
low me.  [Exeunt, 

[Scene  IV.   The  same,  B^ore  the  pal(ice,] 

Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Demetrius, 
Chiron  [Lords,  and  others] ;  Saturninus 
brings  the  arrows  in  his  hana  that  Titus  shot 
at  him. 

Sat,  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these! 

Was  ever  seen 
An  emperor  in  Rome  thus  overborne. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus  ;  and,  for  the  ext«nt 
Of  egal  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  loras,  you  know,  [as  know]  the  mightful 

gods.  B 

However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath 

pass'd. 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.  And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  wits,      io 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress. 
See,  here 's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 
This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war  ;  ib 

Sweet  scrolls  to  flj  about  the  streets  of  Rome  I 
What 's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate. 
And  blazoning  our  unjustice  everywhere  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were,  m 
But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages  ; 
But  he  and  his  shall  know  that  justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health,  whom,  if  he  sleep. 
He  '11  so  awake  as  he  in  fury  shall  u 

Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  ^cious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  hf  e,  commanaer  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age. 


The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  mm,      • 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep  andtvr^ 

his  heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  pliglu 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest  or  the  best 
For  these  contempts.    {Atide^)  Why,  ikra  i 

shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all ; 
But,  Titus,  I  have  toncVd  thee  to  th*  qmk 
Thy  life-blood  out,  if  Aaron  now  be  WBe, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor  in  the  p<ict 

Enter  Cuows, 

How  now,  good  fellow !   wonldst  tboa  i^mL 

with  us  ? 

Clo,   Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  misufr^  • 

emperiaL  • 

Tam,  Empress  I  am,   but   yonder  «•  t» 

Emperor. 
Clo,   'T is  he.    God  and  Saint  Ste|4»  c^ 
you  god-den.  I  have  brought  you  a  WaerMii 
couple  of  pigeons  here. 

[Saturninus  rtadt  (Ap  **■"» 
Sat,  Go.  take  him  away,  and  hang  tdai  F<^ 
sentiy.  ' 

Clo.  How  much  money  mnst  1  hav** 
Tam,  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hmf'A. 
Clo.  Hang'd  I  by  'r  lady,  then  I  faav^bn*;!^ 
up  a  neck  to  a  ^r  end.  [Erk  tp"'^'* 

Sat,  Despiteful  and  intolerable  >may! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrooa  viUany  f 
1  know  from  whence  this  same  d^rki  p' 

ceeds. 
May  this  be  borne  ?  As  if  his  traitomai 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our ' 
Have  by  ray  means  been  batcher*d  wroa|tifiv 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  tiie  hair ;        * 
Nor  age  nor  honour  shall  shape  pririlq^ 
For  this  proud  mock  I  'D  be  tny  slavghflff'a* 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp*8t  to  mmk*  ■ 

great. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  ft»il » 

Enter  Nuntius  jSIsoLica. 

What  news  with  thee,  .fimilins  f 
^mil.  Arm,  my  lords!    Rome  nnvr  ui 

mord  cause. 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head  ;   c^  v«i  I 

power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spofl, 
They  nither  march  amain,  under  ooMor* 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronieoa ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  reTeBC«.  %ss^ 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did.  , 

Sat,  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  nf  i^  Gh 
These  tidings  nip  me,  and  I  hang  the  hmA 
As  flowers  with  frost  or  graas  iMat  devv  *^ 

storms. 
Av,  now  begins  our  sorrows  to  apptvacfc. 
'T  is  he  the  common  people  lore  mo  modb : 
Myself  hath  often  heard  them  say» 
Wnen  I  have  walked  like  a  private  maiL 
That  Lucius'  banishment  waa  wmngfaU?.    I 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lneioa  w«9»  M 

emperor.  I 

Tam.  Why  should  you  fear?  bnotyvcr^ 

strong? 
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ly,  bat  the  citizens  favour  Luoina, 
I  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him.  m 

Kiug,  be  thy  thong^hts  imperious,  like 
fname. 

u  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  iu  it  ? 
e  suffers  little  birds  to  sing 
it  careful  what  they  mean  thereby, 
that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings    n 
t  pleasure  stint  their  melody ; 
aayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
&T  thy  spirit :  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
hant  the  old  Andronicus 
ds  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  danger- 

w 
s  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep, 
iie  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
rotted  with  delicious  feed. 
It  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 
:  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will ;  m 
smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ears 
en  promises  ;  that,  were  his  heart 
pregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 

I  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. 
us.]  Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambas- 
r.  100 
le  £knperor  requests  a  parley 

Lucius,  and  appoint  tne  meeting 
>  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 
lilius,  do  this  message  honourably ; 
tand  on  hostage  for  his  safety,       "» 
emand  what  pledge  will  please  him 

« 
^our  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit 
w  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
*  him  with  all  the  art  I  have 
oud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
»eet  emperor,  be  blithe  again,      in 

II  thy  fear  in  my  deyices. 

1  go  sucoessantly,  and  plead  to  him. 
[Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

tNE  I.    Plains  near  Rome.] 

s  ivith  an  army  ©/"Goths,  mth  drums 
and  [colours]. 

roTed   warriors,  and  my  faithful 

It 

ed  letters  from  great  Rome, 

les  what  hate  they  bear  their  em- 

Lrous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
reat  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  wit- 

s 
d  impatient  of  your  wrongs, 

Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath, 
0  treble  satisfaction. 
3  rave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great 
dcaSy 

vras  once  our  terror,  now  our  com- 

10 
srploits  and  honourable  deeds 
•me  reanites  with  foul  contempt, 
;   we  'jl  f  oUow  where  thou  leaa'st, 

l>ee0  in  hottest  summer's  day 


Led  by  their  master  to  the  flow 'red  fields,       » 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 
[AU  the  Goths.]  And  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all 

with  him. 
Luc,  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you 
all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

Enter  a  Gk>TH,  leading  of  Aarok  unth  his  Child 
in  his  arms, 

[2,]  Ooth,  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops 

I  stray 'd      ^  «o 

To  eaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery  ; 
Ana,  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise  ;  when  soon  I  heard      ts 
The  crying  babe  controlled  with  this  discourse : 
"Peace,  tawny  slave,  half  me  and  half  thy 

dami 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor,  so 
But  wnere  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk- 
white. 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace  I"  —  even  thus  he  rates 

the  babe,  — 
"  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  Empress' 

babe,  » 

Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon 

him, 
Surpris'd   him   suddenly,    and   brought    him 

hither. 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 
Luc.   O  worthy  Goth,  this  is  the  incarnate 

devil  ^  40 

That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand ; 
This  is  the  pearl  that  ple|as'd  vour  empress'  eye, 
And  here 's  the  base  nruit  of  her  burning  lust. 
Say,  wall-eyed  slave,  whither  wouldst   thou 

convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ?     w 
Why    dost   not  speak?   What,  deaf?  Not  a 

word? 
A  halter,  soldiers  I  Hang  him  on  this  tree. 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 
Aar.    Touch  not  the  boy;    he  is  of  royal 

blood. 
Luc,  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good,  m 
First  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

[A  ladder  brought^  which  Aaron  is 
made  to  ascend.] 
Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child. 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  Empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  1 11  show  thee  wondrous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear.        m 
H  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I'll  speak  no  more  but  ** Vengeance  rot  you 

all!" 
Luc,  Sav  on ;  an  if  it  please  me  which  thou 

Bpeak'st, 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourish'd. 
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Aar,  An  if  it  please  thee !  Why,  assure  thee, 
Lucius,  01 

^T  will  vex  thv  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
For  I  must  taJk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massa- 
cres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies,         « 
Ruthf ul  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed. 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  in  my  death 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me  my  child  shall  live. 
Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say  thy  child  shall 

live. 
Aar.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will 


Luc.    Who  should  I  swear  by?   Thou  be- 

liev'st  no  god : 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 
Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not ; 
Tet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience, 
WitJi  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies      » 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
The^ore  I  urge  thy  oath  ;  for  that  I  know 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he 

swears,  m 

To  that  1^11  urge  him.  Therefore  thou  shalt 

vow    • 
Bv  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  adorest  and  hast  in  reverence. 
To  save  mjr  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up ; 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee.  w 

Luc.  Even  by  my  God  I  swear  to  thee  I  will. 
Aar.  First  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the 

Empress.^ 
Luc.  O  most  insatiate  and  luxurious  woman  I 
Aar.   Tut,  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of 

charity 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon,      oo 
'T  was  her  two  sons  that  murdered  Bassianus ; 
They  cut  thy  sister^s  tongue,  and  ravishM  her. 
And  cut  her  hands,  and  trinmiM  her  as  thou 

saw^st. 
Luc.  O  detestable  villain  I  calPst  thou  that 

trimming? 
Aar.    Why,  she  was  washed  and  cut  and 

trimmed,  and  't  was  m 

Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doin^  of  it. 
Luc,  O  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thy- 
self I 
Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct 

them. 
That   codding   spirit    had   they   from    their 

mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set ;  loe 

That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leamM  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
Well,  let  ray  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  trained  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay ;       »« 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mentioned, 
Confederate  with  the  Queen  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue, 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it?     no 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand, 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart 


And   almost   broke  my  heart  with  extMc 

laughter. 
Ipried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  vail 
When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  tvo  iu» 

heads; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartSr, 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  toh». 
And  when  I  told  the  Empress  of  tha  nurt. 
She  swounded  almost  at  my  pleafling  ^, 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  Vim*   ^ 
[2.]  Goth.  What,  canst  thou  say  all  t^^ 

never  blush  ? 
Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  nmik 
Luc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  thew  smM 

deeds? 
Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  i^tami 
more.  •> 

Even  now  I  curse  the  day  — and  yet,  I  tkik. 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  euK- 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ifl. 
As  kill  a  man.  or  else  devise  hk  death. 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it   ^ 
Accuse  some  innocent  and  forswear  mpi^  « 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friesdt. 
Make  poor  men^s  cattle  break  their  necks, 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  hay^staoks  in  the  acfaL 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  wM  (k^ 

tears. 
Oft  have  I  digged  up  dead  men  ixmt  ^9 
graves,  •• 

And  set  them  upright  at  their  d«v  iat^^ 

door,       ^       , 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  ynulttpt: 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  tn*. 
Have  with  my  kniie  carved  in  RomaalAer'.^ 
**  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  tm4e>^' 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  ^im  " 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fir. 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  nide^d 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousauM)  imtk 
Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil,  forh*a«t«^ 
die  « 

So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  preeentlr. 
Aar.   If  there  be  devils,   would  1 
devil. 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  oompan^r  in  hcB. 
But  to  torment  yon  with  my  bitt«r  Um  _ 
Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  h»ii^ 
no  more. 

[Enter  a  Goth.) 

[3.]  Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  m* 
Rome 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your 
Luc.  Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  JEmtuvb. 

Welcome,  iErailiusI  What^s  the 

Rome? 
jiEmil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  yon 

Goths, 

The  Roman  Emperor  mets  yon  all  by  vr 
And,  for  he  understands  yoa  are  in  afxaik 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  lather^s  ho^e 
Willing  yon  to  demancl  yonr  hostaresL 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deUvetwi. 
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irotk.  What  says  our  general  ? 

.^Imilias,  let  the  Emperor  giye   his 
kledges 

\y  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
i  will  come.  March  away.  iw 

[Flourish.   Exeunt, 

NE  II.  Rome.  B^ore  Titus^s  house.] 

'amora,  Demetrius,  and  Cuibon,  dis- 
guised. 

Thus,  in  this  strangre  and  sad  habili- 
ent, 
icounter  with  Andronicns 

I  am  Keyenffe,  sent  from  below 
with  him  ana  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
it  his  atndy,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps 
nate  Strang  plots  of  dire  reven^ ;      • 
I  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
k  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knock. 

TUS  [above]  opens  his  study  door. 

rho  doth  molest  my  oontemnlation  ? 
*  trick  to  make  me  one  the  door         10 
ny  sad  decrees  may  ny  away 
ay  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
leceiv'd ;  for  what  I  mean  to  do 
in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
t  is  written  shall  be  executed.  u 

Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 
[>,  not  a  word ;  how  can  I  grace  my 

^\      .        .      .         .      « 
a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 

t  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

i  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  would'st 

I  with  me.  so 

m  not  mad,  I  know  thee  well  enough  ; 

this  wretched  stump,  witness  these 

ason  lines: 

tiese  trenones  made  by  grief  and  care ; 

le  tiring  day  and  heavy  night : 

1  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well       w 

■oud  empress,  mighty  Tamora. 

coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

'now,     thou    sad   man,    I   am   not 

lora; 

enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 

nge,  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom 

e  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind        si 

g  wreakral  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 

n,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world^s 

b  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 

>t  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking-place,    m 

scurity  or  misty  vale, 

xly  morder  or  detested  rape 

for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 

Ir  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 

hich  makes  the  foiu  offender  quake. 

thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to 

41 

ment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

km  ;  therefore  come  down,  and  wel- 

me. 

me   some   service,  ere  I  come   to 


Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murder  stands ; 
Now  give  some  surance  tnat  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  uiem,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels ; 
And  then  1  '11  come  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away,        «> 
And  find  out  murderers  m  their  guilty  caves ; 
And  when  thy  car  is  ioaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long,        » 
Even  from  Hyperion^s  rising  in  the  east 
Until  his  verv  downfall  in  uie  sea ; 
And  day  by  day  I  *11  do  this  heavy  task, 
•So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Ta  m .   These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  w  ith 
me.  M 

Tit.  Are  these  thy  ministers  ?  What  are  they 
call'd? 

Tarn.  Rape  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of 
men. 

Tit.  Good  Lord,  how  like  the  Empress'  sons 
they  are ! 
And  you,  the  Empress  I  but  we  worldly  men  as 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee ; 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content 

thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 


[Exit  above.] 
8  nil  ' 


Tarn.  This  closing  with  him  fits  nis  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits,     n 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And,  being  credmons  in  this  mad  thought, 
I  'U  make  nim  send  for  Lucius  his  son ;  n 

And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I  'U  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

[Enter  Trrus  6e/oi£;.] 

Tit.   Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for 
thee.  «i 

Welcome,  dread  Fury,  to  my  woeful  house  ; 
Rapine  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too. 
How  like  the  Empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor  ;        m 
Could  not  aU  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? 
For  well  I  wot  the  Empress  never  wags 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  oueen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil.         m 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Tarn,  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  An- 
dronicns? 
Dem.  Show  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with 

him. 
Chi.  Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape , 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him.  m 

Tarn.  Show  me  a  thousand  that  have  done 
thee  wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.   Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of 
Rome; 
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And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that 's  like  thy- 
self, 
Good  Murder,  stab  him ;  he  *8  a  murderer,    loo 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  he 's  a  ravisher. 
Go  thou  with  them;   and  in  the  Emperor's 

court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ;  iob 

Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thine  own  propor- 
tion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 
Ipray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death ; 
ley  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 
Tarn.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us ;  this  shall 
we  do.  no 

But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronious, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice-valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Itome  a  band  of  warlike 

Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house ; 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast,    lu 
I  will  bring  in  the  Empress  and  her  sons, 
The  Emperor  himself  and  all  thy  foes : 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  savs  Andronious  to  this  device  ?  im 

Tit.  Blarcus,   my  brother!    'tis  sad  Titus 
calls. 

Enter  Mabcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chief  est  princes  of  the  Goths,      us 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  Emperor  and  the  Ejnpress  too 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with 

them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life.  uo 

Marc,  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

jExit. 
Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit,  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay 
with  me ; 
Or  else  I  '11  call  my  brother  back  again,  lu 

And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn,   [Aside  to  her  sons,]  What  say  you, 
boysi?  Will  you  abide  with  him 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  Emi>eror 
How  I  have  govem'd  our  determin'd  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him 
fair,  140 

And  tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again. 

Tit,   [Aside.]   I  know  them  aU  though  they 
suppose  me  mad, 
And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices. 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds  and  their  dam  ! 
Dem,  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure ;  leave  us 
here.  »♦• 

Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus  !  Revenge  now 
goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

Tit,  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 
fareweU.  [Exit  Tamora.] 


Chi,  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  wc  W  »- 

ploy'd  ? 
Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  yc«  to  i» 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  ValcBtiM!  w 

[Enter  PuBUUS  and  others.] 
Pub,  What  is  your  will  ? 
Tit,  Enow  you  these  two  ? 
Pub,  The  Empress'  sons,  I  take  thni^Ck^ 
ron,  Demetrius.  ^ 

Tit,  Fie,  Publius,  fie !  thou  art  too  mtt^4r 
ceiv'd. 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  ia  the  other's  bdm  ; 
And  therefore  bina  them,  gentle  Pablini. 
Gains  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  tli«OL      » 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  on  bov. 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  tben  nH. 
And  stop  their  months  if  they  begin  to  cfj. 

[Exit  Titus.  Publius,  etc,  i^  Lid 
on  Chiron  and  Deuutruu.] 
Chi,  Villains,  forbear !  we  are  the  Emifna 

sons. 
Pub,  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  an  ok- 
manded. 
Stop  dose  their  mouths,  let  them  not  apttk  • 
word.  • 

Is  he  sure  bound  ?  Look  that  yon  bind  tko 
fast. 

Re-enter  TrrvB  with  a  knife,  and  Lariak  «« 
a  basin, 

I^t,  Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  lov  m 

bound. 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  S|Mak  ti 

me, 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  sBrr. 
O  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrins  I  " 

Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  hav«  «ak'd 

with  mud. 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mis'^ 
Ton  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vik  M: 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  oondemnM  t»dattk 
My  hand  cut  off  and  made  a  merry  j«at ;       ** 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  toogur,  aod  t^ 

more  dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chactic^. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  oonstraiu'd  and  iotc  ti- 
What  would  you  say  if  I  should  let  ycm  f^ok  * 
Villains,  for  shame    yon  could  not    Wfc  f' 

grace.  * 

Hark,  wretches !  how  I  mean  to  mar^  yv*- 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  out  your  umbk 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stnnui  ^ji^ 

hold 
The  basin  that  receives  your  guilty  hloed. 
Ton  know  your  mother  means  to  fent  wvt 

me, 
And  calls   herself  Revenge,  and 

mad. 
Hark,  villains!    I  will  grind  your  hmm  u 

dust 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  I  'U  make  a  ^sme 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear  -* 

And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  hmd.'^  \ 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unkaU^wed  dUs. 
Like  to  the  earth  swallow  her  own  incti 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  Uk 
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the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on  ; 
than  Philomel  you  us^d  my  daugh* 

e  than  Progne  I  will  be  revenged. 
Drepare  vonr  throats.  Lavinia,  come, 
oe  blooa;  and  when  that  they  are 

grind  their  bones  to  powder  small 
this  hateful  U^uor  temper  it ;         soo 
it  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 
e.  be  every  one  officious 
his  banqnet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs*  feast. 
[He  cuts  their  throats. 
ing  them  in,  for  I  '11  plav  the  cook, 
hem  ready  against    their   mother 

S.  SM 

[Exeunt  [hearing  the  dead  bodies]. 

rE  III.  Court  of  Titus's  house.] 

a^s,   Mabcus,    and   Goths    [with 
Aabon  prisoner]. 

le  Marcu^,  since  *t  is  my  father^s 

ir  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

And  ours  with  thine,  befall  what 

le  will. 

i  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous 

lis  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ;  s 

iiye  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
ought  unto  the  Empress*  face, 
ly  of  her  foul  proceedings, 
ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong ; 
nperor  means  no  good  to  us.         10 
3   devil  whisper   curses  in   mine 

.  me,   that  my  tongue  may  utter 

IS  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 
y,     inhuman    dog!     unhallowed 

uncle  to  convejr  him  in.  ib 

Exeunt  Goths^  with  Aaron.]  Flour- 
ish [tvithin], 
show  the  Emperor  is  at  hand. 

ts.  Enter  Saturninus  and  Ta- 
h  [^MiLJUS,]  Tribunes,  [Sena- 
lers. 

hath   the  firmament  moe  suns 
3? 
boots   it  thee  to  call  thyself  a 

6*8  emperor,  and  nephew,  break 

» ; 

i  must  be  quietly  debated.         so 
ady,  which  the  careful  Titus 
to  an  honourable  end, 
r   love,    for  league,  and  good  to 

ref  ore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your 

,  Are  will.  w 

autboys,  A  table  brought  in.  [The 
company  sit  down.] 


Sound  trumpets.  Enter  Titus  like  a  cooky  pla- 
cing the  meat  on  the  table  ;  Lavinia  with  a  veil 
over  her  face;  [young  Lucius  and  others]. 

Tit,   Welcome,  my  gracious  lord  ;  welcome, 
dread  queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths  ;  welcome,  Lucius  ; 
And  welcome,  all  I    Although  the  cheer  be 

*T  will  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attirM,  Andronious  ? 

Tit,   Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all 

well,  51 

To  entertain  your  Highness  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholding  to  you,  good  Andro> 

uicus. 
Tit.  An  if  your  Highness  knew  my  heart, 
you  were. 
'iiy  lord  the  Emperor,  resolve  me  this  :  ss 

Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand, 
Because  she  was  enforced,  stained,  and  defiow- 
er'd? 
Sat.   It  was,  Andronicus. 
Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ?  «o 

Sai.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her 
shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  livelv  warrant 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like.  *» 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee ; 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father^s  sorrow  die  t 
[Kills  Lavinia. 
Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural  and 

unkind? 
Tit.  Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have 
made  me  blind. 
I  am  as  woeful  as  Virginius  was,  so 

And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  now  is  done. 
Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish'd  ?  Tell  who  did 

the  deed. 
Tit.  Will 't  please  you  eat?  Will 't  please 

your  Highness  feed  ? 
Tarn.  Why  nast  thou  slain  thine  only  daugh- 
ter thus  ?  « 
Tit.  Not  I :  't  was  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 
They  ravi^M  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue  ; 
And  they,  *t  was  they,  that  did  her  all  this 
wrong. 
Sat.  Go  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
Tit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that 
pie;  «o 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
^T  is  true,  '  t  is  true  ;  witness  my  knif e*s  sharp 
point.           ^                       [iStoft*  Tamora. 
Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed 
deed  I                                      [Kills  Titus,] 
Luc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behola  his  father 
bleed?  05 
There  *s  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly 
deed  I 

[Kills  Saturninus.  A  great  tumult. 
Lucius^  Marcus^  and  others  go^ 
up  into  the  balcony.] 
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Marc.  You  sad-fae^d  men,  people  aud  sons  of 
Kome) 
By  uproars  sever^f  as  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestaous  gusts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again  to 

This  scattered  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  bodj ; 
Lest  Rome  herself  be  oane  unto  herself, 
Aud  she  whom  mighty  kii^gdoms  curtsy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway,  n 

Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  m^  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age. 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience, 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, 
[To  Lucius.]  Speak,  Rome's  aear  friend,  as 
erst  our  ancestor,  »o 

When  with  hb  solenm  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night 
When  subtle  Greeks  surprised  King  Priam's 

Troy; 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears,    m 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in 
That   grives   our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the    civil 

wound. 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief. 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory       »o 
And  break  mv  utterance,  even  in  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most. 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  b  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him 
speak.  ^  M 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to 
you 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother. 
And  the^  it  were  that  ravished  our  sister. 
For  their  fell   faults  our  brothers  were  be- 
headed ;  100 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel 

out 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished, 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  tum'd  weeping  out 
To  bee  relief  among  Rome's  enemies,  u» 

Who  arown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend. 
I  am  the  turned  forth,  be  it  known  to  yon, 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point,  m 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rons  body. 
Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  mv  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth.         ii« 
But,  soft !  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.  O,  pardon  me ; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  them- 
selves. 
Marc,  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.  Behold  the 
child: 

[Pointing  to  the  Child  in  the  arms 
of  an  Attendant.] 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered,  im 

The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 


Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  thttse  worn. 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house. 
And  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  to  Hfnp  ^ 
These  wrongs  unspeakable,  past  paticBc*. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  b«hr. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  trotL,  w  hat  sti  *« 

Romans? 
Have  we  done  aught  amias  ?  Show  us  *faB** 
And,  from  the  place  where  yoa  bdhokl « («s 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici  'i 

Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  east  mim 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  ^mr  ^t^ 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  oar  hoast 
Speak,  Romans,  speak ;    and  if  yoo  »«  « 
shall,  I 

Lo,  hand  in  hand.  Lucius  and  I  will  £*& 

JEmil.   Come,  come,  thon  reverend  ub  J 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  Emperor  gentlv  in  thy  kaai 
Lucius  our  fimpNeror ;  for  well  I  know 
The  common  voice  do  cry  it  shall  be  ».       * 

[AIL]  Lucius,  all  hau,  Rome^s  rvtil  fm 
peror ! 

Marc.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus' aorrowisl  k«« 

[To  Atttmsm*' 

And  hither  hale  that  misbelievme  M«ar. 

To  be  adiudg'd  some  direful  alan^t'iinc**^ 

As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  hk      * 

[Exeunt. 


Lucius,  Mabcus,  and  the  others  dcxmi 

[All.]  Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome*s  grvdMsf-' 

emor !  J 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romiins ;  may  I  r'n 

so, 

To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  vrgf  ^ 

woe! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  a  wkik 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task.  ^ 

Stand  all  aloof,  but,  nnde,  draw  von  astf< 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  tha  trvak 
O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  ckM.  ^ 

These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  MtjoSja"*^ 

face. 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son !         "^ 
Marc.  Tear  for  tear,  and  lovine  kks  i*  ^ 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  toy  Vqm. 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  sbooM  pk* 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  t^ 
Luc.  Come  hither,  boy;    com^,  eosr  ^ 

learn  of  us  ^ 

To  melt  in  showers ;  thy  grandsxx«  kyr'ti  ^^ 

well. 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  tliee  on  his  kaif 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pQ^ 
Many  a  matter  nath  he  told  to  thoe. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infaser.  ^ 

In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  lovii^  «ftiU. 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  vmd 

spring, 
BeHcause  kind  nature  doth  re^oii«  h  s»; 
Friends  should  associate  inends  is  fn^f  << 

woe. 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  th*  grsv^.-  J 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leav*  o<  km 
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jUC,  0  grandsire,  ^randsirel    even 
all  my  heart 

ere  dead,  so  yon  did  live  again ! 
•aiiDot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
ill  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouu.  in 

nter  Attendanta  with  Aabok.] 

I.  Yoa  sad  Andronici,  haye  done 
vroes. 

ce  on  this  execrable  wretch 
»een  breeder  of  these  dire  events, 
him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  fam- 
tn; 

lim  stand  and  rare  and  cry  for 
iw 
dieves  or  pities  him, 
ice  he  dies.  This  is  oar  doom. 
•  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth, 
why  shoold  wrath  be  mute,  and 
amb? 

r,  I,  that  with  base  nrayers         >«■ 
nt  the  erils  I  have  aone. 


Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  1  might  have  my  will. 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul.  im 

Luc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  Em- 
peror henoe^ 
And  give  him  bunal  in  his  father^s  ftave. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  dosed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  ravenous  tiger,  Tamora,  ut 

No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mourning  weeds ; 
No  mournful  bell  shall  rine  her  burial : 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  oirds  to 

Her  lite  was  beastlv,  and  devoid  of  pityj 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pil^.   mo 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'a  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haip^  had  their  begin- 
ning. 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne*er  it  ruinate. 

[Exeunt. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ROMEO   AND  JULIET 

Thb  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Jtdxet  appeared  in  1507,  printed,  it  is  inferred  from  ia^mtL 
evidence,  from  copy  made  up  on  the  basis  of  a  shorthand  writer^s  imperfect  report  takes  ai  tk 
theatre.  The  title-page  of  this  edition  states  that  *'  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  anfi—i' 
plaid  pnbliquely,  by  the  right  Honoorable  the  L.  of  Hnnsdon  his  servants."  This  pram  it  a 
have  been  on  the  stage  between  July,  1596,  and  April,  1597,  the  months  during  vkid  tk 
*^  Lord  Hunsdon's  servants  "  were  so  named.  Further  evidence  of  date  is  purely  intcaalth 
most  definite  being  the  Nurse's  reference  to  the  earthquake  of  eleven  years  before  (!.!&£,£« 
If,  as  is  often  assumed,  this  refers  to  the  earthquake  of  1580,  it  places  the  play  in  its  fiat  fc*, 
as  early  as  1591 ;  but  the  ground  of  the  inference  is  very  weak.  The  frequency  of  tim,  if» 
cially  alternate,  the  lyrical  quality  of  the  poetry,  and  the  abundance  of  verbal  qnibb£i|.i» 
point  to  an  early  date ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  external  evidence,  or  of  an  antbencae  «f^tf 
the  play  in  its  first  form,  no  certain  statement  can  be  made  as  to  exact  date. 

The  Second  Quarto,  published  in  1599,  claims  to  be  "  newly  corrected,  angnanisi  «A 
amended,"  and  a  comparison  of  this  text  with  that  of  the  First  Quarto  confirms  this,  vaSmm^ 
that  the  play  was  subjected  to  revision  and  enlargement  by  Shakespeare  about  1597-4I&.  tk^ 
not  all  the  additional  passages  in  the  Second  Quarto  are  due  to  the  reviaon.  The  TUrd  ^aa 
(1609)  was  printed  from  the  Second,  the  Fourth  (undated)  from  the  Third,  and  the  Fifch  \VC* 
from  the  Fourth.  The  First  Folio  text  follows  the  Second  Quarto,  which  is  thus  tkAi' 
authority,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  edition. 

The  device  of  escaping  from  an  unwelcome  marriage  by  means  of  a  sleeping  potico  is  {va 
as  early  as  the  ^)B«di&2|d  Greek  romance  of  Abrocomcu  and  Anthia  by  Xenophon  of  ^ib*^ 
Massuccio  (1476)  tells  a  tale  having  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  present  tragedy;  W^ 
earliest  known  version  which  is  an  undoubted  direct  ancestor  of  Shakespeare's  plot  is  thsliiBI 
of  Romeo  and  Giulietta  narrated  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  and  published  in  Venice  about  15&  tk 
progress  of  the  story  towards  the  Shakespearean  form  continues  through  a  version  in  BbUA 
Novdle  (1554),  Boiiteau's  translation  of  the  same  (1559),  the  Bnglish*  poem  of  RowtmM  mihtA 
by  Arthur  Brooke  (1562),  and  Painter's  translation  of  Boisteau  in  his  Palace  of  PUarmt  (U^ 
In  Brooke's  address  *'To  the  Reader"  he  states  that  he  "saw  the  same  azgunwtit  1^^ 
forth  on  stage ; "  but  no  copy  of  the  play  alluded  to  is  known  to  have  survived  ia 
About  1630,  however,  Jacob  Struijs  wrote  a  Romeo  and  Juliette  in  Dutch  hexanaetea;  aadM 
drama  is  to  be  regarded  with  practical  certainty  as  an  adaptation  of  a  lost  play  used  b? 
speare  as  a  basis,  and  in  all  probability  that  to  which  Brooke  refers  (H.  deW.  Fuller). 

The  main  lines  of  the  dramatic  action  and  of  the  chief  characters  were  thus  already  WM 
before  Shakespeare  worked  on  the  story ;  and  he  borrowed  also  a  large  amount  of  detail  Wi 
from  the  old  play  and  from  Brooke.    The  episode  of  the  Apothecary  and  the  order  of  «t«s 
the  catastrophe  go  back  to  Boisteau,  but  to  this  last  Shakespeare  himself  added  the  4e 
Paris  at  Juliet's  tomb.    The  Nurse  as  a  g^reat  comic  figure  is  first  developed  by  Brooke 
death  of  Mercutio  is  due  to  the  old  dramatist,  but  the  elaboration  of  his  chaiaetar  and  kit 
are  Shakespeare's,  as  are  also  the  reducing  of  Juliet's  age  from  sixteen  to  fonrtven  md 
opening  of  the  action  with  the  conflict  of  the  factions.    The  genius  of  Shakeepeare  b 
vasive  in  the  extraordinarily  intense  quality  of  the  great  lyric  speeches,  and  in  the 
tion  of  the  growth  and  enriching  of  the  lovers  in  passion  and  character. 

The  story  was  dramatized,  before  Shakespeare,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Fraaee,  aa  well  ■  i 
England ;  and  many  collateral  versions  in  narrative  form  exist.  Shakespeare's  tragedy  «iS|il 
duced  in  a  corrupt  (German  version  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  has  beea 
translated  by  many  hands  and  in  many  countries.  In  Shakespeare's  own  time  th*  atofy  i^ 
from  legend  into  **  history,"  and  the  events  were  stated  to  have  actually  occurred  ia  V«4 
in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


iceof  Tercoft. 

g  noblmnan,  kfamum  to  the  prince. 

headi  of  two  boam  «t  nurianoe  with  esch 

other. 
)f  the  Cepolet  family. 
Montague. 

uman  to  the  prinoe,  and  friend  to  Bo- 
hew  to  Montegtie,  and  firiend  to  Romeo. 
m  to  Ledy  Capolet. 


nrant  to  Romeo, 
mot  to  Montague. 


g^JS"; }  "W™**  ^  Capolet. 

Pbtbr,  aenrant  to  Juliet's  nune. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Mnrioiane. 

Page  to  Paria ;  another  Plage. 

An  Officer. 

Last  Mortaoitb,  wife  to  Montagoe. 
Lady  Capulr,  wife  to  Capolet. 
Julut,  daoghter  to  Gapolet. 
Nurae  to  JoBet. 

Ohoroa. 


aereral  Men  and  Women,  kinsfolk  to  both  booaea;  Maakera,  Ouardi,  Watchmen,  and 
Attendanta. 


Som:  Venma;  Jfantea.] 


PROLOGUE 


>ldB,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
ona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
;  gmdee  break  to  new  mutiny, 
1  olooa  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
ie  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes     0 
lar-croflsM  lovers  take  their  life ; 
ventnrM  piteous  overthrows 
their  death  bury  their  parents^ 

passage  of   their  death-mark'd 

itinnance  of  their  parents^  rage,  10 
leir  children's  end,  nought  could 

wo  hours'  traffic  of  our  staffe ; 
'ou  with  patient  ears  attend, 
all  miaa,  our  toil  shall  strive  to 


ACT   I 
[Verona.  A  public  place.] 

*s  and  Gbboobt,  qfthe  house  qf 
with  swords  and  bucklers, 

7,  on  my  word,  we  'U  not  cany 

then  we  should  be  colliers. 

ji,  an   we  be  in  choler,  we'll 

lie  yon  live,  draw  your  neck  out 

6 

3  quickly,  being  mov'd. 

10a   art  not  quickly  mov'd  to 

»f  tlie  home  of  Montague  moves 

10 


Ore,  To  move  is  to  stir,  and  to  be  valiant  is 
to  stand;  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou 
run'st  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand.  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  num  or  maid 
of  Montacrue's.  is 

Gre,  Tnat  shows  thee  a  weak  slave ;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  'T  is  true ;  and  therefore  women,  being 
the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  Uie  wall ; 
therefore  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the 
wall,  and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall.  n 

Ore,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters  and 
us  their  men. 

Sam,  'T  is  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a 
tyrant.  When  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I 
will  be  cruel  with  the  maids;  I  will  out  off 
their  heads.  m 

Gre,  The  heads  of  the  maids? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their 
maidenheaas;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou 
wilt. 

(xre.  They  must  take  it  in  sense  that  feel 
it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel  while  I  am  able  to 
stand ;  and  'tis  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of 
flesh.  M 

Gre.  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish:  if  thou 
hadst,  thou  hadst  been  poor  John.  Uraw  thy 
tool ;  nere  comes  two  of  the  house  of  Mon- 
tagues. 

Enter  two  other  serving-men   [Ab&aham  and 

BxiiTHASAB]. 

Sam.  Mv  naked  weapon  is  out.  Quiyrel,  I 
wiU  back  thee.  m 

€rre.  How  !  turn  thy  back  and  run  ?      ^ 
Sam,  Fear  me  not. 
Gre,  No,  marry ;  I  fear  thee  I  ^ 
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Sam,  Let  ub  take  the  law  of  our  sides ;  let 
them  beein.  «« 

Gre,  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my 
thomb  at  them ;  which  is  disgrace  to  them,  if 
thev  bear  it.  m 

Abr,  Do  yon  bite  your  thnmb  at  ns,  sir  ? 

Sam,  I  do  bite  my  thnmb,  sir. 

Abr,  Do  yon  bite  yonr  thumb  at  ns,  sir  ? 

Sam,  [Aside  to  Ore,]  Is  the  law  of  our  side, 
if  I  say  ay  ?  u 

Gre,  No. 

Sam,  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thnmb  at 
you,  sir;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Cfre,   Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Abr,  Quarrel,  sir?  No,  sir.  w 

Sam,  But  if  yon  do,  sir,  I  am  for  yon.  I 
serve  as  good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam,  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Beijvolio. 

Gre,  Say  "  better  " ;  here  oomes  one  of  my 
master's  Kinsmen.       ^  « 

Sam,  Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr,  Yon  lie. 

Sam,  Draw,  if  yon  be  men.  Gh'egor^,  re- 
member thy  swashing  blow.  [Thepjight.  n 

Ben,  Part,  fools ! 
Put  up  your  swords ;  you  know  not  what  yon 
do.  \BeiUs  down  their  swords,] 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb,  What,  art  thou  drawn  -  among   these 
heartless  hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,  Benyolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 
Ben,  I  do  but  keep  the  peace.  Put  up  thy 
sword,  n 

Or  manage  it  to  part  these  me|i  with  me. 
Tyb,   What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace!  I  hate 
the  word 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee. 
Have  at  thee,  coward  I  [Thepjight, 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens  [and  Offiokbs], 
ivith  clubs  or  partisans. 

Off.  Clubs,   bills,    and    partisans  I   Strike ! 
Beat  them  down  1  m 

Down  with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Mon- 
tagues! 

Enier  Capxtlet  f  n  his  gown^  and  Ladt  Capu- 

liBT. 

Cap,  What  noise  is  this  ?  Giye  me  my  long 

swoitdy  ho  1 
La,  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch !  why  call  you 

for  a  sword  ? 
Cap,  My  sword,  I  say  1   Old  Montague  is 

come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me.  » 

Eni*r  MoNTAOUB  and  Ladt  Montague. 
M'  }.  Thou  villain  Capulet,— Hold  me  not, 

^  let  me  go. 
La,  Mon,  Tnou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek 
a  foe. 


Enter  Pbikck,  with  his  traiiL 

Prin,  Rebellions  subjects,  eaeoiii  to  pan^ 
Prof aners  of  this  nei^bonr^taiiwd  itirl — 
Will  they  not  hear?  —  What,  bo!  jm  sn 

you  beasts,  ^  ^  • 

That  quench  the  fire  of  yonr  pernickwingt 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  jom^, 
On  pam  of  torture,  from  those  bloodjbi^ 
Throw   yonr    mistemper^d    wmpom  ti  ^ 

ground. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  nurrcd  p 
Three  civil  brawls,  lured  of  an  airy  vonl 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Hjive  thrice  disturbM  the  quiet  <n  our  «iw^ 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  OTiniiMan     " 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old. 
Cankered  with  peace,  to  part  yonr  tMk'^ 

hate; 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  agaia 
Your  lives  shall  pav  the  forfeit  of  th»p«Mfc 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  awtjr.       ' 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  alone  with  bm; 
And,  Montague,  come  vou  uiis  aftnuML 
To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  thx»  vm. 
To   old  Free-town,  our   oommon  jmlfw^ 

place. 
Once  more,  onpain  of  death,  all  men  diftfL  ' 
[Exeunt  [alt  but  Ifoj^oipw.  l« 
Montague,  and  Bembil 
Mon.  Who   set   this   ancient  q«an«  *H 

abroach  ? 
Speak,  nephew,  were  yoo  by  when  it  \nps* 
Ben,  Here  were  the  servants  of  ywr  ti^ 

sary. 
And  yours,  dose  fighting  era  I  dkl  anwo 
I  drew  to  murt  them.  In  the  instant  am    ] 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepsr'i 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  !■«> 
He  swnn^  about  his  head  and  ont  tha  ^n^ 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hissed  his  ■  ^ 
While  we  were  interchanging  thmslaaDdUi^ 
Came  more  and  more  and  fought  oapA* 

part,  * 

Till  the  Prince  came,  who  parted  ^ithmw^ 

La,  Mon.  O,  where  is  Romeo  f  Stwy^M 

to-day? 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  tm- 
Ben.    Madam,     an  hour   before    tm  «* 

shippM  sun 
PeerM  forth  the  golden  window  cif  tht  ^ 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  aboad. 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  s^pcawr* 
That  westward  rooteth  nom  the  mty  t«^ 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  yonr  son.         J 
Towaros  him  I  made,  but  he  was  war?  dm 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
Lmeasnring  his  affections  by  my  own. 
Which  then  most  sought  where  mart  m^  1 

be  found. 
Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  mU, 
Pursued  my  humour  not  puismiur  hi*. 
And  gladbr  shunned  who  gladiv  nad  hv»  « 
Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  K»  thv  M 

seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  mnraJTy  *4 
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to  clouds  more  cloudi  widi  hia  deep 

hs; 

)  aooD  aa  the  all-cheering  son  t4o 

I  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 

J  curtains  from  Anrora^s  bed, 

m  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 

ite  in  his  chamber  pens  himself, 

bis  vindowB,  looks  fair  daylight  out, 

ds  himself  an  artificial  nif^t.  im 

I  portentous  mnst  this  hnmonr  proTe 

Ml  counsel  mav  the  oanse  remove. 

y  noble  unde,  do   you   know  the 

»e? 

neither  know  it  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

are  you  importon'd   him   by   any 

ns?  Ml 

loth  by  myself    and    many    other 

ids; 

s  own  affections'  oonnsellor, 

(If  —  I  will  not  say  how  true  -^ 

iself  so  secret  and  so  close,  u» 

1  soonding  and  discovery, 

nd  bit  with  aa  envious  worm 

spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air 

» nis  beauty  to  the  sun. 

but  learn  trom  whence  his  sorrows 

,  160 

IS  willingly  give  cure  aa  know. 

Enter  Romeo. 

,  where  he  comes  I  So  please  you, 
iside ; 

is  grievance,  or  be  much  deniM. 
romd  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy 

rue   shrift.    Come,    madam,    let's 
[Exeunt  [Montague  and  Lady],  i« 
d  morrow,  cousin. 

Is  the  day  so  young  ? 
new  struck  nine. 

Ay  me  I  sad  hours  seem  long. 
7  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 
ras.   What  sadness  lengthens  Ko- 
bonrs? 

having  that  which,  having,  makes 
ihort.  iw 

ve? 

ve? 

of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love, 
that  love,  so  eentle  in  his  view,  \n 
tyrannooa  and  rough  in  proof ! 
,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled 


»at 
we 


eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will  I 
dine  ?    O  me !  What  fray  was 

3t,  for  I  have  heard  it  aU.  i«> 

to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with 

bravrlinf^  love !  O  loving  hate  I 
f  nothing  first  create ! 
aeosl  serious  vanity  I 
ftos  of  well-seeming  forms  I      ^  iw 
ad,  bri^rlit  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick 

leepy  that  is  not  what  it  is  1 


This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laug^  ? 

Ben,  No,  cos,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom,  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben,  At  tny  good  heart's  oppression. 

Bom,  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression,     m 
Griefe  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine.  Tnis  love  that  thou  hast 

shown 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine 
own.  1*6 

Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  pure'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vexVl,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears. 
What  is  it  else  ?  A  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet.         mo 
Farewell,  my  cos. 

Ben,  Soft !  I  will  go  along. 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Bom,  Tut,  I  have  left  myself;  I  am  not 
here. 
This  is  not  Romeo ;  he 's  some  otherwhere. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  that  you 
love  ?  »M 

Rom,  What,  shall  I  gioan  and  tell  thee? 

Ben,  Groan  I  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Rom,  3id  a  sick  man  in  sndncwi  make  his 
will,— 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill  1 
In  sadnees,  cousin*  I  do  iote  a  woman.  no 

Ben,  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you 
lov'd. 

Rom,  A  right  good  mark-man  I  And  she's 
fair  I  love. 

Ben,  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  cos,  is  soonest 
hit. 

Bom,  Well,  in  that  hit  you  miss.  She  '11  not 
be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit ;    »» 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'a. 
'Gainst  Love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  un- 

harm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  tlie  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold.  sw 

O.  she  b  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor  ^ 
Tnat,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 

Ben,  Then  she  hath  sworn  that  she  will  still 
live  chaste  ? 

Bom,  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes 
huge  waste ; 
For  beauty  starv'd  with  her  severity  ta 

Cuts  beau^  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair. 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead  that  live  to  tell  it  now.  mo 

Ben,  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Bom,  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to 
think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  other  beauties. 

JBowi.  'Tisthewi*jR^ 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  cjuestion  mr^tja.        us 
These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows 
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Beingr  black  puts  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He  that  is  straoken  blind  cannot  f  orgret 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair,  mo 

What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  pass'd  that  passing 

fair? 
Farewell  1  Thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 
Ben,  1*11  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in 

debt.  [Exeunt, 

[SoBNE  II.  A  street,] 

Enter  Gapulbt,  Paris,  and  the  Clown  [a  Skbt 

vant]. 

Cap,  But  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  't  is  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par,  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both ; 
And  pity  't  is  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long.  a 

But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 
Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  hare  said  be- 
fore. 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world ; 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years. 
Let  two  more  summers  wiuier  in  their  pnde,  10 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 
Par,  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers 

made. 
Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early 

made. 
The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she. 
She  is  the  hopeful  ladr  of  my  earth ;  u 

But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  dioioe 
Lies  m^  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomM  feast,      m 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number 

more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  neaven 

light.  u 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-a^parell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house ;  hear  all^  all  see,  m 

And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be. 
Which  on  more  view  of,  many,  mine  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me.  [To  Servant.]  Go,  sirrah, 

trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them 

say  M 

My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 
[Exeunt  [Caputet  and  Pans], 
Serv,  Find  them  out  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten here  !  It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker 
should  meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  taUor 
with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the 
painter  ^th  his  nets;  but  I  am  sent  to  find 
those  pecans  whose  names  are  here  writ,  and 
can  never  find  what  names  the  writing  person 


hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the  kafsei-U 
good  time.  • 

Enter  Benyolio  and  Roma 

Ben,  Tut,  man,  one  fire  burv  o«t  aMtkr'4 
burning. 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another*!  aanak ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  bat^wvdtHDic 
One  desnerate  grief  onres  with  aoaiWs  W 
guish. 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thj  «y«i,     ■ 
And  the  rank  poison  of  Uie  dd  will  die. 
Rom,  Tour   plaintain4eaf  is  eiedkn  ^ 

that. 
Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  r 

Bom,  For  jan 

Ben,  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Bom,  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  tbflitB^ 
man  is  ;^  • 

Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  ray  fosl 
WhippM  and  tormented  and— Ood-<kn.^ 
fellow. 
Serv,  God  gi'  god-den.  I  pray,Br,eBi« 
read? 
Rom,  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  wumef'  * 
Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  leam'd  it  ▼nbtf 
book.  But,  I  pray,  can  yon  read  mupMm  ?* 
see? 
Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  tk !» 

guage. 
Serv,  Ye  say  honestly.  Rest  you  b«it' 


aerv,   x e  say  bonestly.  tLmtytmrnmn 
Rom.  Stay,  fellow ;  I  can  read.  * 

(Reads,)      Signior  Martino  and  hii  vifc  i^ 
lughters;  County  Ansehne  jmd  his  Imi'M 

x3 


daughters, 

sisters ;  the  lady  widow  of  Vitrnvis;  Sffsm 

Plaoentio  and  his  lovely  nieoes ;  Maimmm 

his  brother  Valentine ;  mine  und 

wife,  and  daughters ;  my  fair  m 

Livia ;  Signior  Valentio  and  his  c 

Lucio  and  the  lively  Helena." 

A  fair  assembly :  whither  dionld  thay  amf' 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom,  Whither? 

Serv,  To  supper;  to  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house? 

Serv,  MymasterV  ■ 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  hare  aak*d  jm  ^ 
before.  1 

Serv.  Now  I  '11  tell  you  without  aakia^  M 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  i^l*|j 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pcsj.  •■ 
and  crush  a  cup  of  wine.  Beat  you  latHjM 

Ben,  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  €^v^ 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline  whom  tiwa  so  Im* 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Vcmaa^  I 
Go  thither^  and,  with  unattainted  eyik  ' 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shaD  ^1 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  er«« 
Bom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  aam  rv  I 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  than  tontfttf*] 
fires; 
And  these,  who,  often  drownM,  erold  9m 
die. 

Transparent  heretios,  be  burnt  for  fim  * 
One  fairer  than  my  love  I  The  all  mam  •nj 
Ne*  er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  werid  h^p 
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^it,  yon  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being 

[>isM  with  henelf  in  either  eye ;       im 
It  orjBtal  scales  let  there  be  weighM 
'g  loTe  against  some  other  maid 
11  show  70a  shining  at  this  feast, 
ihall  scant  show  well  that  now  seems 

']]  go  along  no   snoh   sight  to  be 

)ice  in  splendour  of  mine  own. 

[Exeunt.] 

m.  A  room  in  CapuleCs  hout^,] 
r  Lady  Capulet  and  Nubsb. 

Norse,  where 's  my  daughter  ?  Gall 
orth  to  me. 

^ow,  by  my  maidenhead  at  twelve 
old, 

come.   What,  lamb  I  What,  lady- 

I  — Where's  this  girl?  What,  Ju- 

EnterJuhorr, 

rnowl  WhocaUs? 

Yonr  mother. 

Madam,  I  am  here. 

irwill?  e 

This  is  the  matter.  —  Nnrse,  give 

a  while» 

ilk  in  secret. — Nnrse,  come  back 

nb'red  me,  thon  's  hear  onr  oonnsel. 
st  my  daughter 's  of  a  pretty  age.  10 
lith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an 

She  *8  not  fourteen. 

I  '11  lay  fourteen  of  mr  teeth.  — 
my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  out 

orteen.   How  long  is  it  now 
tide? 

A  fortnight  and  odd  dajrs.  u 
en  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
i»-eTe  at  night  shall  she  be  f  our- 

B  —  God  rest  all  Christian  souls  I  — 
gre.   Well,  Susan  is  with  Qod ; 
cod  for  me.  But,  as  I  said,         m 
»Te  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 
3,  mArry  ;  I  remember  it  well. 
I  earthquake  now  eleven  veais ; 
weaned,  —  I  never  shall  forget 

-s  of  the  year,  upon  that  day.      u 
n  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 
sun  under  the  dove-house  wall ; 
'on  were  then  at  Mantua ;  — 
r  a  brain  ; — but,  as  I  said, 
aate  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
d  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,         » 
ly  and  fall  out  wi'  the  dug  I 
the  doTe-house;  'twas  no  need, 


And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years  ;  w 

For  then  she  could  stand  high-lone ;  nay,  by 

the  rood. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about ; 
For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband  —  God  be  with  his  soul  I 
'A  was  a  merry  man  —  took  up  the  child.        m 
**Yea,"  quoth  he,  **do8t  thou  fall  upon  thy 

face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  hast  more 

wit; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  "  and,  by  my  holidame, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crvinf  and  said,  **  Ay." 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  snalTcome  about  1       «• 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never   should   forget  it.    ^^Wilt  thou  not, 

Jule?  "quoth  he; 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted  and  said,  **  Ay." 
La,  Cap,  Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold 

thy  peace. 
Nurse,    x  es,  madam  ;   yet  I  cannot  choose 

but  laugh,  M 

To  think  it  should  leave  crying  and  say,  **  Ay." 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  it  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockerel's  stone ; 
A  perilous  knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
*^  Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  ^'fall'st  upon  thy 

face?  » 

Thou  ¥rilt  fall  backward  when  thou  comest  to 

age; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?"  It  stinted  and  said, 

**Ay." 
Jul,  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse, 

say  I. 
Nurse.  Peace,  I  have  done.  God  mark  thee 

to  his  grace! 
Thon  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd. 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once,        «i 
I  have  my  wish. 
La,  Cap.  Marry,  that  **  marry  "  is  the  very 

theme 
I  came  to  talk  of.  Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet. 
How  stands  your  dispositions  to  be  married  r  m 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 
Nurse.  An  honour!   were  not  I  thine  only 

nurse, 
I  would  say  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from 

thy  teat. 
La.  Cap.   Well,    think   of   marriage   now; 

younger  than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem,  n 

Are  made  already  mothers.  By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  then  in  brief : 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 
Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady !  Lady,  such  a 


As  all  the  world  —  why,  he 's  a  man  of  wax. 
La.  Cap.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a 

flower. 
Nurse.  Nay,  he 's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very 

flower. 
La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  Can  you  love  the 
gentleman? 
This  mght  yon  shall  behold  him  at  oW  feast ;  m 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  youn^  Paris'  Cace 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen ; 
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Examine  every  married  lineament 

And  see  how  one  another  lends  content,  ^ 

And  what  obscnr'd  in  this  fair  Tolnme  lies      w 

Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 

This  preoions  book  of  lore,  this  unbound  lorer, 

To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover. 

The  fish  lives  in  the  sea,  and  His  mu<^  pride 

For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide.  m 

That  book  in  many's  eves  doth  share  the  glory, 

That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story ; 

So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess, 

By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse,  No  less  I  nay,  bigger ;  women  grow 
by  men.  » 

La.  Cap.  Speak   briefly,  can   you   like   of 
Paris'  love  ? 

Jul,  I  'U  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move ; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye  ^  m 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  Svrvxst, 

8erv,  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper 

serv'd  up,  you  oallM,  my  young  lady  ask'd  tor, 

the  nurse  curs'd  in  the  pantry,  and  everything 

in  extremity.   I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech 

you,  follow  straight.  [Exit. 

La,  Cap,  We  follow  thee.  Juliet,  the  County 

stays.  i« 

Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy 

days.  [Exeunt, 

[ScBNB  IV.  A  street.] 

Enter  Romeo,  Mebcutio,  Beitvolio,  with,five 
or  six  other  Maskers,  Torch-bearers. 

Bom,  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for 
our  excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity. 
We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hoodwinked  with  a  scarf. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath,  • 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keei>er ; 
[Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  ;j 
But  let  l^em  measure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We  'U  measure  them  a  measure  and  be  gone.  10 
Bom,  Oive  me  a  torch.  I  am  not  for  this 
ambling ; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 
Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  yon 

dance. 
Bom.  Not  I,  believe  me.  Ton  have  dancing 
shoes 
With  nimble  soles ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead         k 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move. 

Mer,  You  are  a  lover ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  witii  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Bom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft 
To  soar  with  his  li^ht  feathers,  and  so  bound  m 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe. 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 
Mer,  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden 
love; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Bom .  %  love  a  tender  thing  ?  It  is  too  ron^rh, 

Too  rud^^  too  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like 

thorn.  « 


Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  yon,  W  rosfk  . 

with  love ;  ^  ' 

Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  yon  best  kr*  , 

down.  — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  vinge  in, 

[FvtsMcmai.  \ 
A  visor  for  a  visor !  what  care  1  -•  I 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformitifes^ 
Here  are  the  beetle  brows  shall  bhiih  forme. 

Ben,    Come,    knock    and    enter;    sad  v 
sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Bom.  A  torch  for  me ;  let  wantou  ^B^  i 
heart  ■ 

Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  ihtat  keek 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  erandair?  ^kref- 
I  'U  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on. 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  6am- 

Mer,  Tut,  dun 's  the  mouse,  the  ooisaik* 

own  word.  * 

If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  fna  ^ 

mire 
Of  this  sir-reverence  love,  wherein  thoAftkkB 
Up  to  the  ears.  Come,  we  bum  dayli^^  b 

Bom.  Nay,  that  *s  not  so. 

Mer,  I  mean,  air.  is  diik? 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  lig^t  &(bte  m 

day.  • 

Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  jndgcwwtft* 

Five  times  in  that  ere  once  in  onr  fire  >nte. 

Bom,  And  we  mean  well  in  goiqg  !•  ^ 
mask; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer,  Why,  may  oMStk*  • 

Bom,  I  dream'd  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer,  And»£^L 

Bom,  Well,  what  was  srouis? 

Mer,  That  dreamen  ^sm^ 

Bom,  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  d*  tm^ 
things  true. 

Mer.  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  \iM3ik  \m 
with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies*  midwife,  and  she  ,  __ 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agatt  atoas 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atdmiea 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  aslei^  ^ 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  wpmmm  Vv 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  graashofspers,       * 
Her  traces  of  the  sm^est  spider  web. 
Her  collars  of  the  moonshiners  watery  boBi 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  fatth  ef  fib. 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-ooated  foat. 
Not  half  BO  big  as  a  round  little  wonn  < 

Prick'd  from  we  laxy  finger  of  a  maid ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nnt 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grrafcu 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies' 


And  in  this  state  she  gaUops  night  Ky  sw 
Through  lovers'  brains,  uid  then  tWy  ^ 

of  love ; 
On  oourtaers'  knees,  that  dream  oa  c«nM 

straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dn»  ^ 

fees: 

O'er  ladies  lips,  who  straight  on 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  btisten  plsn« 
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their  breith  with  sweetmeata  tainted 

I  Bhe  gallops  o'er  a  cooitier'B  nose, 
dreami  he  of  smelling  oat  a  suit ; 
itime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
I  panon'g  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep,        m 
[reams  of  another  benefice, 
she  driTeth  o'er  a  soldier's  neok, 
dreams  he  of  onttingr  foreign  throats, 
as,  ambusoadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
I  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon  « 
lis  ear.  at  which  ne  starts  and  wakes, 
thns  rrifl^ted  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
i  again.  This  is  that  very  Mab 
the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
I  the  elf-looks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs,  •» 
;e  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes, 
haflr,  when  maids  lie  on  their  baoks, 
es  them  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
em  women  of  good  carriage. 

Peaoej  peace,  Merontio,  peace !  m 
it  of  nothing. 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
•thing  but  yain  fantasy, 
I  thin  of  substance  as  the  air 
Dconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
be  froxen  bosom  of  the  north,        toi 
anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 
s  wind  you  talk  of  tuows  us  from 
yes. 

»ne,  and  we  shall  come  too  late.  im 
ear,  too  early;  for  my  mind  mis- 

nence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars 
y  begin  his  fetuful  date 
rht's  revels,  and  expire  the  term 
1  life  dos'd  in  my  breast  uo 

)  forfeit  of  untimely  death, 
hath  the  steerage  of  my  course 
U  !  On,  lusty  gentlemen  I 
ce,  drum. 

[They  march  about  the  stage. 
[Exeunt,] 

V.   A  hall  in  Capulet^s  house.] 

u'ting.]   Enter  Sekvino-men,  with 
napkins. 

EVhere  's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not 
?  He  shift  a  trencher  I  He  scrape 

yhen  good  manners  shall  lie  aU  in 
tn's  hfuida,  and  they  unwash'd  too, 
ng.  • 

k.way  with  the  joint-stools,  remove 
board,  look  to  the  plate.  Gk)od 
3  a  piece  fd  marchpane ;  and,  as 
fie,  let  the  porter  let  in  Susan 
d  Nell.  Antony  and  Potpan  I  n 
,  boy,  ready. 

^ou  are  look'd  for  and  call'd  for, 
songrht  for,  in  the  great  cham- 

I  ojumot  be  here  and  there  too. 


Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  all.  [They  retire?]  \t 

Enter  [Capulet,  with  Juliet  and  others  of  his 
housey  meeting]  the  Guests  and  Maskers. 

Cap,  Welcome,  gentlemen  I  Ladies  that  have 

their  toes 

Unplagu'd  with  corns  will  walk  a  bout  with  you. 

Ah,  my  mistresses,  which  of  you  all  m 

Will  now  deny  to  dance?    She  that  makes 

dainty. 
She,  I  '11  swear,  hath  corns.  Am  I  come  near 

ye  now  ? 
Welcome,  gentlemen !  I  have  seen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear,  «■ 

Such  as  would  please ;  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis 

gone. 
Ton  are    welcome,  gentlemen!   Come,  musi- 
cians, play. 

[Music  plays,  and  they  dance. 
A  hall,  a  hall !  give  room !  ana  foot  it,  girls. 
More  light,  you  knaves ;  and  turn  the  tables 

And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  dajrs. 
How  long  is 't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 
2.  Cap.  By  'r  lady,  thirty  years.      » 

Cap,  What,  man  I  't  b  not  so  much,  't  is  not 
so  much. 
'T  is  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years;    and  then  we 
mask'd. 
2.  Cap.  'Tis  more,   'tis  more.    His  son  is 
elder,  air ;  «• 

His  son  is  thirty. 

Cap,  Wm  you  tell  me  that  ? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 
Rom,  [To  a  Servinif-man.]  What  lady 's  that 
which  doth  ennoh  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 
Serv,  I  know  not,  sir.  « 

Rom.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum 
bright  I 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear  I 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows,  m 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of 

stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  Forswear  it.  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night.      ■» 
Tyb.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Mon- 
tague. 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy.  What  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin,        w 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sib. 
Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman!  wherefore 
storm  you  so  ? 
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What  '8  io  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  oUier  word  would  smell  aa  sweet : 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  callM,  tf 
Retain  tJiat  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title.  Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 
And  for  thy  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Call  me  bnt  loye,  and  I  *I1  be  new  baptized ;    m 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
Jul,    What   man   art  thon   that   thus   be- 
soreen'd  in  night 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am. 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself,       » 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ; 
Had  I  it  written.  I  would  tear  the  word. 
Jul,  My  ears  naye  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  thr  tongfue's  utterine,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  toon  not  Romeo  and  a  Montasnie  ?  m 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dis- 
like. 
Jul.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb. 
And  the  place  death,  coiuidering  who  thou  art, 
U  any  of  mj  kinsmen  find  thee  here.  « 

Rom,  With  loTe's  light  wings  did  I  o'er- 
perch  these  walls : 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  lore  out. 
And  what  love  can  do  that  dares  We  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 
Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder 
thee.  ^  TO 

Rom.  Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine 
eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  I  Look  thou  but 

sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 

here. 
Rom,  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from 
their  eyes ;  n 

And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here. 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 
Jul.  By  whose  direction  fonnd'st  thou  out 

this  place  ? 
Rom.  By  Love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to 
inquire ;  m 

He  lent  me  counsel  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  vet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  waah'd  with  the  farthest 

sea, 
I  should  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 
Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  ni|^t  ia  on 
my  face,  « 

Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to- 
night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke ;  but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me?   I  know  thou  wilt  say 
"Ay,''  w 

And  I  will  take  thy  word ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 


Thou  mayst  prove  false.  At  loven*  ptfjim 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.  O  gentle  Bobmo, 
If  thou  oost  love,  pronounce  it  fsitiifoDf ; 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  qniekly  vas,     ■ 
I  'U  frown  and  be  perverse  aiMi  ssydMeatf.— 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else,  not  for  tb«  rail 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  foii 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  017  WMr 

light; 
But  trust  me,  gentieman,  I  '11  provt  man  tiw 
Than  those  that  have   more  ovaaaf  tP  W 

strange.  "* 

I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  soil  a 

fess. 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  vm  vsk 
My  true  love's  passion ;  therefore  pvdaiw 
And  not  imnute  this  yielding  to  Ugbt  low,  • 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  diseotwai 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moos  I  fi« 

That  tips  with  sOver  all  these  fnait-tm  tm~ 

Jul,  t>,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  tbe  ma- 

stant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  eireled  otk 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  Ttrisbk 
Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by? 
Jul.  Donotflvcsrii«S 

Or.  if  thou  wilt,  swear  b^  thy  grwaemtiL 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I  'U  believe  thee. 
Rom.  U  my  heart's  dasr  Wn  - 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear.  Altiioa^IiiVi 

ihee^ 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to^niriit; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  soma 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  tm>  ^ 

be 
Ere  one  can  sav  it  lightens.  Sweet, 
This    bud    of    love,   by   sun 

breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteoua  flower  whis  tftt  ** 

meet. 
Oood-night,  good-night  I  aa  sweet 


Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  1117  lir** . 
Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  rae  so  oMSlii^' 
Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thoakm*^ 
ni^t?  i 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  Iove*s  £b1^ 

vow  for  mine. 
Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thoa£^^ 
quest  it ;     ^ 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  nve  agaia. 
Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  H ?  ftr»W 
purpose,  love  ?  ' 

Jul.  Buttobefrank,and|pveittbi»ap* 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  \Mm 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  aaa. 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  th^e. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infilnitSi.      ,  "* 
[NuTBeitalU^ 
I  hear  some  noise  within ;  dear  love^  »&«' 
Anon,  good  nurse !  Sweet  Moota^rue,  Wtn>- 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  agam. 

Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night  I  Ian  4fa«^ 
Being  in  ni^ht,  all  this  is  but  a  dreaBoi.  * 
Too  nattenng-sweet  to  be  substaadaL 
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[Re-€iUer  Joliet,  above,] 

Phiee  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good- 

;ht  indeed. 

by  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

^e  marriage,  send  me  word  to-mor- 

*i 

bat  I  'U  procure  to  come  to  thee,       iw 

nd  what  time  thon  wilt  perform  the 

3; 

ly  fortnoeB  at  thv  foot  I  'U  lay 

iw  thee  my  lord  thronehout  the  world. 

]  (Within.)  Madam r 

come,  anon.  — But  if  thon  meanest 

well,  MO 

!ch  thee— 

j  (Within.)  Madam  I 

By  and  by,  I  oome :  — 
hy  anit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
KT  will  I  send. 

So  thrive  my  sonl  — 
thousand  times  good-niRhtl  im 

[Exit  [above]. 
.  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want 
light. 

toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their 
», 

rom  love,  toward  school  with  heavy 
B.  [Retiring^] 

Reenter  Juliet,  above, 

it  I  Romeo,  hist  I  O,  for  a  falconer's 

B  tassel-gentle  back  again  I  i«o 

hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  alond  ; 

I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 

ition  of  my  [Romeo's  name.] 

is  my  sonl,  that  calls  npon  my  name. 
*-sweet   sound   lovers^  tongues   by 

t  mnsio  to  attending  ears ! 
leol 
My  dear? 

What  o'clock  to-morrow 
to  thee? 

By  the  hour  of  nine, 
ill  not  fail;    'tis  twenty  year  till 

170 

t  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

t  me  stand  here  till  thon  remember 

II  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand 

rhow  I  love  thy  company. 
I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still 
in 
Qv  other  home  but  this. 
umoot  morning,  I  would  have  thee 

arther  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
lop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
snaoner  in  his  twisted  gyves,      im 
ilken  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
Ions  of  hia  liberty. 


Rom,  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 
Jul,  Sweet,  so  would  I ; 

Tet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Gk>od-night,  good-night  I  Parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow,  iss 

That  I  shall  say  good-night  till  it  be  morrow. 

[Exity  above,] 

Rom,  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in 

thy  breast ! 

Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell. 

His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.    im> 

[Exit, 

[Scene  III.  Friar  Laurence^s  cell,] 

Enter  Friab  [Laurbkcb],  with  a  basket, 

Fri.  L,  The  grev-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the 
frowning  nignt, 
Chequ'ring  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of 

light. 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye,       » 
The  day  to  cheer  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  mnst  up-fiU  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,*that  's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  ner  womb ;  10 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find. 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  u 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  quali- 
ties; 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 
Nor  aught  so  good  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair 

use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse,  m 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  beinj^  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power ; 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers 
each  part ;  u 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will ; 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant.  30 

Rom.  Qood  morrow,  father. 

Fri,  L.  Benedicite  ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? 
Toung  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thv  bed. 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye,  » 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruised   youth   with   unstufP'd 

brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

reign; 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  with  some  distemperature ; 
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Rom,  Nune,  oommend  me  to  thy  lady  and 
mistress.  Iprotest  imto  thee  — 

Nurse,  Good  heart,  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell 
her  as  mnoh.  Lord,  Lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful 
woman.  u* 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nnrae?  Thou 
dost  not  mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  will  tell  her,  sir,  that  you  do  pro- 
test; which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike 
offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  ^  in 

Some  means  to  come  to  shrift  this  afternoon  ; 
And  there  she  shall  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell^ 
Be  shriT'd  and  married.  Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nuru,  No,  truly,  sir ;  not  a  penny.  im 

Rom,  Go  to ;  I  say  you  shalL 

Nurse,  This  afternoon,  sir  ?  WeU,  she  shall 
be  there. 

Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse;  —  behind  the 
abbey  wall 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee,  mo 
And  bring  thee  owds  made  like  a  tackled 

stair; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  mT  convoy  in  we  secret  night. 
Farewell ;  oe  trusty,  and  I  '11  quit  tny  pains. 
Farewell ;  oommend  me  to  thv  mistress.         soo 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  I  Hark 
you,  sir. 

Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?    Did  you  ne'er 
hearsay, 
*'  Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  "  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee,  my  man 's  as  true  as 
steel.  "0 

Nurse.  Well,  sir :  mv  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady  —  Lord,  Lord  I  when  't  was  a  little  prating 
thing,  —  O,  there  is  a  nobleman  in  town,  one 
Paris,  that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard ;  but  she, 
good  soul,  had  as  lief  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  [*u 
as  see  him.^  I  anger  her  sometimes  and  tell  her 
that  Paris  is  the  properer  man  ;  but,  I  '11  war- 
rant you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any 
clout  in  the  versal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary 
and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ?  »• 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse ;  what  of  that  ?  Both  with 
anR. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker  I  that 's  the  dog's  name. 
R  is  for  the  —  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with  some 
other  letter  —  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  senten- 
tious of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would 
do  you  good  to  hear  it.  w 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times.  [Exit  Romeo,] 
Peter! 

Pet.  Anon! 

Nurse.  Before,  and  apace.  [Exeunt,  *» 

[Scene  V.   CapuLeCs  orchard,] 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  The  clock  struck  nine  when  I  did  send 

the  nurse ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance  she  cannot  meet  him :  that 's  not  so. 
O,  she  is  lame  I    Love's   heralds   should  be 

thoughts. 
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Which  ten  times  faster  glide  thu  tki  m\ 
beams  • 

Driving  baek  diadows^  oyer  loarinf  \Sk ; 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion^  doTCB«lnvLr*«. 
And   thwefore    hath   the   wind^wift  Oi^ 

wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  lull 
Of  this  day's  journey,  and  frum  niiw  tflltfihv  I 
Is  three  long  hours,  yet  she  is  not  oooie.      = 
Had  she  affections  and  warm  yoatU nl  biUi 
She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  bll; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  svMt  Wc«. 
And  his  to  me ;  * 

But  old  folks,  marry,  feign  as  they  ven  M. 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  ss  Ictd. 

Enter  Nubse  [and  Pweb]. 

O  God.  she  comes  I  O  honey  nvrBe,irbtipn* 

Hast  tnou  met  with  him  ?  Send  thy  nam  twn 

Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  * 

lExitrA^ 
Jul,  Now,  good  sweet  nurse,  —  0  Loni  Ht 
look'st  thou  sad? 
Though  news  be  sad,  vet  tell  them  mcrnti . 
H   good,   thou   sham'st   the  music  of  n^ 
news 
>laying  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  laes. 
urse,  I  am  a-weanr,  give  me  lesnav^ 
Fie,  how  my  bones  acnel  What  a  jaaun  ir* 
Ihadl 
Jul,  1  would  thou  hadst  my  boDSi,aB4 Iti? 
news. 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak ;  good,  ^ 
nurse,  sp€»ik. 
Nurse,  Jesu,  what  haste !  Gan  yoa  spt  fi^* 
awhile? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  f 
JuL  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  «ba^ 
hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  br«alh^ 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  thk^T 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excels. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad ?  Answer  to  te.  * 
Say  either,  and  I  'U  stay  the  cirenmstMM. 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is 't  good  or  bad? 

Nurse,  Well,  you  have  made  a  Bim|d«  ^^ , 

you  know  not  now  to  choose  a  maa.  B^* 

no,  not  he ;  though  his  face  be  better  thv  «^ 

man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ;  sad  iff  ' 

a  hana,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body,  thongtkt^  ^ 

not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they  are  past  eSBf" 

He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  lint>  111** 

rant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Go  tky  inn. 

wench ;  serve  God.  What,  have  yoa  S»^  * 

home  ?  • 

Jul,  No,  no !  But  all  this  did  I  koo«  W^ 

What  says   he   of   our  marriage?  WW*' 

that? 

Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches!  Wkii' 

head  have  I ! 

It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  piec»     ' 

My  back  o'  t'other  side,  — O,  my  b^k.  •! 

back! 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  abotf 
To  catch  my  death  with  janneing  vp  and  ^v* 
Jul.  V  faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thoa  tf«  »* 
weU. 
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weetf  sweet  none,  tell  me,  what  says 
^loTe?  « 

Tour  love  says,  like  an  honest  g:en- 
and  a  oourteons,  and  a  kind,  and  a 
e,  and,  I  warrant,  a  virtnous, — Where 
lother? 

Vhere  is  my  mother!    why,  the  is 
thin;  «o 

bould  she  be?  How  oddly  thou  re- 
»tl 

•ve  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
»  yonr  mother  ?* " 

O  God's  lady  dear  I 

0  hot?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow ; 

»  poultice  for  my  aohingr  hones  ?        « 

ward  do  yonr  messages  yourself. 

sre  'a  such  a  coil  I  —  Gome,  what  says 

aeo? 

Have  yon  got  leaye  to  go  to  shrift  to- 

? 

lare. 

Then  hie  yon  hence  to  Friar  Lau- 

te'  cell ;  »• 

Tu  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife. 

s  the  wanton  hlood  up  m  your  cheeks, 

)  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 

1  church :  I  must  another  way, 
ladder,  oy  the  which  yoi^  love       n 

)  a  bird's  nest  soon  when  it  is  dark, 
rudge  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
lall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
}  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 
)  to  high  fortune  I    Honest  nurse, 
irell.  [Exeunt,  m 

fB  VI.  Friar  Laurence's  cell,] 

Priab  Laukence  and  Romeo. 

H>  smile  the  heayens  upon  this  holy 

hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not  I 
aen,  amen  !  but  come  what  sorrow 

tunterrail  the  exchanp:e  of  jo^ 
ort  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight.    • 
t  close  our  hands  with  holv  words, 
evonring  Death  do  what  he  dare ; 
I  may  but  call  her  mine, 
'bese  violent  delights  have  violent 

*  triumph  die,  like  fire  and  powder, 
iiey   kiaa  consume.  The  sweetest 

11 
9  in  his  own  deliciousnees  ^ 
aste  confounds  the  appetite ; 
ve  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so ; 
rivea  as  tardy  as  too  slow.  u 

Enter  Juuet. 

the  lady.   O,  so  light  a  foot 
ear  out  the  everlasting  flint. 
bestride  the  gossamer 
the  wanton  summer  air, 
fall ;  ao  light  is  vanity.  m 

even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 
>aieo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter, 
both. 


Jul,  As  much  to  him,  else  is  his  thanks  too 

much. 
Mom,  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath     m 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  ei^er  by  this  dear  encounter. 
Jul,  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in 
words,  M 

Brags  of  hia  substance,  not  of  ornament. 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their 

worth; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  exoess 
I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth. 
.FW.  L,  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will 
make  short  work ;  as 

For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone 
Till  Holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one. 

[Exeunt, 

[ACT  III] 

[Scene  L  A  public  place,] 
Enter  Mebcutio,  Benyouo,  and  men, 

Ben,  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let 's  retire. 
The  daj  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad, 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawl, 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  ia  the  mad  blood  sdr- 
rine.  « 

Mer,  Thou  art  like  one  of  these  fellows  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps 
me  his  sword  upon  the  table  and  says,  *'  God 
send  me  no  need  of  thee  I  "  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  second  cup  draws  him  on  the  drawer, 
when  indeed  there  is  no  need.  10 

Ben,  Am  I  like  sueh  a  fellow  ? 

Mer,  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in 
thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy,  and  as  soon  moved  to 
be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben,  And  what  to  ?  » 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou  I  why,  thou  wilt  ouarrel  with  a  man  that 
hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard, 
than  thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man 
for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  [so 
but  because  thou  hast  hazel  eyes.  What  eve 
but  such  an  eye  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ? 
Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full 
of  meat,  and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as 
addle  as  an  ^^  for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast  [t< 
quarrell'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street, 
because  he  hath  wakened  thv  dog  that  haUi 
liun  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall  out 
with  a  tauor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before 
Easter?  with  another,  for  tying  hia  new  [» 
shoes  with  old  riband  ?  And  yet  thou  wilt  tutor 
me  for  quarrelling ! 

Ben,  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou 
art,  any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my 
life  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  m 

Mer,  The  fee-simple  I  O  simple  I 

Enter  Ttbai/t,  Petruchio,  and  others, 
Ben,  By  my  head,  here  comes  the  Capulets. 
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Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyh.  Follow  me  olosef  for  I  will  sjieak  to 
them.  Gentlemen,  good  den ;  a  word  with  one 
of  you.  *i 

tier.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us? 
Couple  it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and 
a  blow. 

Tyh,  Ton  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that, 
sir,  an  you  will  giye  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  with- 
out givine  ?       ^  «t 

iSfb,  Mercutio,  thou  consortest  with  Ro- 
meoj  — 

Mer,  Consort!  what,  dost  thou  make  us 
minstrels  ?  An  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look 
to  hear  nothing  but  discords.  Here  *s  my  fiddle- 
stick ;  here  *s  that  shall  make  you  dance. 
^Zounds,  oonsort !  n 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of 
men. 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grieTances,  » 

Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men^B  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze : 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Roheo. 

Tyh.  WeU,  peace  be  with  you,  sir;    here 

comes  my  man. 
Mer.  But  I  HI  be  hangM,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
liverv,  w 

Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  'U  be  your  fol- 
lower ; 
Your  worship    in   that  sense   may  call   him 
"man.^ 
Tyh,  Romeo,  the  love  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this :  thou  art  a  Tillain. 
Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love 
thee  as 

Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greetiniF.  Villam  am  I  none  ; 
Therefore  tarewell ;  I  see  thouknow'st  me  not. 
Tyh.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  nast  done  me  ;  therefore  turn  and 
draw.  » 

Rom,  I  do  protest,  I  never  injured  thee. 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love ; 
And  so,  good  Capulet,  —  which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own,  —  be  satisfied.  n 

Mer,  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission ! 
Alia  itoccata  carries  it  away.  [Draws.] 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tvb.  What  wouldst  tnon  have  with  me  ?  n 
Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing  but  one 
of  your  nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold 
withal,  and,  as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry- 
beat  the  rest  of  the  eight.  Will  you  pluck  vour 
sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears?  Make 
haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be 
out.  .    •» 

I  am  for  you.  [Drawing.] 

Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 


Tyh. 
Rom. 
Mer. 
Rom. 


Come,  sir,  your  passado.'    [Theyfiaht.'] 
Draw,   Benvolio;    beat    down    their 


weapons. 


Gentlemen,  for  8hame,forbear  this  ootncc ! » 
Tybalt,  Mercutio,  the  Prince  exprwlyU 
Forbid  this  bandying  in  Varona  stneia. 
Hold,  IVbalt  1  Good  Merondo  I 

[Tybalt  under  Romeo'*  armtkm 
Mercutio^  andjiies. 

Mer,  I  sm  kav 

A  plague  o'  both  your  houses !  I  am  vpti 
Is  ne  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  tboikrt' 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch;  un?. 

H  is  enough.  • 

Where    is    my   page  ?    Go,  villaiB,  fitek  i 

sutveon.  [Exit  Fm 

Rom.  Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cim^» 
much. 

Mer.  No.  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  wqUht* 
wide  as  a  cnurch-door  ;  but 't  is  enoocL  **«! 
serve.  Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  mtajw- 
shall  find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am  Pifip^^' 
warrant,  for  this  world.  A  plague  o  bou  v 
houses !  'Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mou»,  >  v 
to  scratch  a  man  to  death  !  a  braggart,  aiva 
a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  sntka*^ 
Why  the  devil  came  you  between  a?  I* 
hurt  under  vour  arm.  ' 

Rom.  I  tnought  all  for  the  beat. 

Mer.  Hel^  me  into  some  house,  Bearofa 
Or  I  shall  faint.  A  plague  o'  both  yoathet^ 
They  have  made  worms'  meAt  of  msw  I  «* 

it. 
And  soundly  too.  Tour  houses  I 

[ExewU  [Mercutio  and  Bea>> 

Rom.    This   gentleman,  the    Prion*!  »< 
ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  bvt 
In  my  behalf ;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  —  Tybalt^  thii»'^ 
Hath  been  my  cousin  I  O  sweet  J  uli«C 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate  • 
And  in  my  temper  soft'ned  valoiir's  ste^   ^ 

Re-enter  Bkktoijo.  ' 

Ben,  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Hctv 
dead  I  I 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  arair'd  the  cloak 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  soorn  th«  i«^ 
Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  tm  v»tm 
doth  depend ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe  others  must  #o^   I 
Ben,  Here  comes  the  farioua  T^^H 
again. 

Rerenter  Tybalt. 

Rom,  Alive,  in  triumph  I  and  Mercat»)  M^ 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenitj,  i 

And  fire-eyed  fury  be  m]r  conduct  aov ! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  srsia  ^ 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercuoo'i*^ 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads. 
Staving  for  thine  to  keep  him  oompaav. . 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  botn,  must  go  win  I 

Tyh,  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didit  < 
him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  de 

[Theyjigkt;  Tyi 
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Romeo,  away,  b^^ne ! 

zens 

ot  a 


zena  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain. 


[7' 

I  a; 


ot  amaz'd ;  the  Prince  will  doom  thee 


art  taken.  Henee,  be  gone,  away !  140 
0, 1  am  fortune's  fool! 

Why  dost  thon  stay? 
[Exit  Ronuo. 

Enter  Citizbms. 

Which  way  ran  he  that  kill'd  Mer- 
tio? 

hat  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 
rhere  lies  that  Tybalt. 

Up,  sir,  go  with  me ; 
thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey.      i*» 

bincElMontaoue,    Cafulkt,    their 
Wives,  and  all. 

Where  are  the  yile  beginners  of  this 

I  noble  Prince,  I  can  discover  all 
3ky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl. 
( the  man,  slain  by  yoong  Romeo, 

thy  kinwnan,  brave  Mercntio.  i<o 
9.  Tyhalt,  my  cousin  I  O  my  brother's 
dl 

O  cousin  I  husband  I  O,  the  blood  is 
t 

tr  kinsman !  Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 
of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Monta^rue. 
sonsinl  "» 

{envolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 
rbalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand 
slay  I 

it  spoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
displeaaure ;  all  this  uttered  uo 

le  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly 
d, 

take  trace  with  the  unruly  spleen 
deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tuts 
ing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast, 
9  hot,  turns  deadljr  point  to  point,  i« 
a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 

aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 

Komeo  he  cries  alond, 
»nds!  friends,  part!"  and,  swifter 
his  tongue,  ii> 

rtn  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
:    them  rushes;   underneath  whose 

thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
sroutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 

by  eomes  back  to  Romeo,  m 

it  newljr  entertain'd  revenge, 
ley  go  like  lightning,  for,  ere  I 
r  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt 

fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
::raUi^  or  let  Benvolio  die.  im 

He  la  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague; 
akee  him  false ;  he  speaks  not  true. 
ty   of   them  fought  in  this  black 

M  tweuty  could  but  kill  one  life* 


I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  Prince,  must  give ; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live.     im 

Prin,  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 
Mon.  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 

friend ; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should 
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The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin,  And  for  that  offence 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence. 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding. 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bked- 

ing; 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine       im 
That  you  shall  ail  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses ; 
Therefore  use  none.  Let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he 's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last,  mo 
Bear  hence  this  body  and  attend  our  will. 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[Exeunt, 

[Scene  n.  CapuleV 8  orchard.] 

Enter  Juliet,  alone, 

Jul,  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phoebus'  locfging ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaethon  would  wnip  jrou  to  the  west. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  wgnt  immediately.     ^      « 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-perf  ormin|?  night. 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink ;  and,  Komeo, 
Leap  to  these  arms  I  Untalk'd  of  and  unseen 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites, 
And  by  their  own  beauties ;  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night.  Come,  civil  night,  10 
Thou  sobep«uited  matron,  all  in  black. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a'pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods. 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strajige  love  grow 

bold,  IS 

Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
Come,  night;  come,  Romeo;  come,  thou  day 

in  ni^ht; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. 
Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-brow'd 

night,  ^    w 

Give  me  my  Romeo  ^  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.  u 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possess'd  it,  and,  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoy'd.  So  tedious  is  this  day 
As  is  the  ni^ht  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes      so 
And  may  not  wear  them.  O,  here  comes  my 

nurse. 

Enter  Nubse,  with  cords. 

And  she  brings  news;  and  every  tongue  that 

speaks 
But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. 
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Now,    none,    what   news?  What  hast   thou 

there?  The  cords 
That  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse,  Ay,  ay,  the  cords,  w 

[Throws  them  down,] 

Jul.  Aj  me!  what  news?  Why  dost  thou 
wnnfi:  t^y  hands  ? 

Nurse,  Ah,    well-a-day !    he  ^s  dead,    he  ^s 
dead,  he 's  dead ! 
We  are  ondone,  hidy,  we  are  undone ! 
Alack  the  day  I  he  *8  gone,  he  ^s  killed,  he 's 
dead  I 

Jul,  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

Nurse,  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot.  O  Romeo,  Romeo  I    41 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ?   Romeo  I 

Jul,  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment 
me  thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself  ?  Say  thou  but  ay. 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more         «« 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  ay ; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  makes  tnee  answer  ay. 
If  he  be  slain,  say  ay ;  or  if  not,  no.  m 

Brief  sounds  determine  of  mv  weal  or  woe. 

Nurse,  1  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes. — 
God  save  the  mark  I  — here  on  his  manly  breast. 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  t 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  beaaub^d  in  blood,       as 
All  in  gore-blood ;  I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O,  break,  my  heart  I  poor  bankrupt, 
bre«k  at  once  I 
To  prison,  eyes,  ne^er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  end  motion  here  ; 
And  thou  and  Romeopress  one  heavy  bier  I    m 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I 
had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead ! 

Jul,  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  con- 
trary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughtered,  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ?    « 
My  dearest  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound    the  general 

doom! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse,  Tybalt  is  ^ne,  and  Romeo  banished ; 
Romeo  that  killM  hmi,  ne  is  bamshed.  to 

Jul.  0  God  !  did  Romeo*s  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nurse,  It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  day,  it  did  1 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring 
face! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical  I  n 

Dove|-featherM  raven !  wolvish  ravenous  lamb  I 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain ! 
O  nature,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell,  •• 

When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 


Nurse,  There  *s  so  tiv.< 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  aO  perior'i 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissembUi 
Ah,  where 's  my  man  ?   Give  me  mat  »^ 

vitee ; 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  mtmm*  bi« 

me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

Jul,  BlisterMbet^tNO' 

For  such  a  wish  I  he  was  not  bom  to  Aam 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  at; 
For  *t  is  a  throne  where  honour  mav  W  ovn' 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him! 
Nurse,  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  thM.  k^  f 

your  cousin  ? 
Jul,  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  imn  b* 
band? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  Bsafli  ^ 


When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  wai^ 

it? 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thoa  ki  if 

cousin?  * 

That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  99^1 

band. 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  natire  tfm 
Tour  tributar]jr  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  jaj. 
My  husband  lives,  Uiat  Tybalt  vnahi^ 

slain; 
And  Tybalt 's  dead,  that  would  havi  ^^'-^^ 

husband. 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weepi  tkt' 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tr^^ 

death, 
That  murdered  me ;  I  would  forget  it  ban 
But,  O,  it  presses  to  my  memory 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinnen'  tas^ 
'*  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  —  baniaM^    . 
That  "banished,"  that  one  word  *'huiM 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.    lyW  • 

death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  tbm: 
Or,  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship 
And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  othcrd^. 
Why  foUow'd  not,  when  she  said,  '*11fW» 

dead," 
Thjr  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  botk,      , 
Which  modem  lamentation  might  havt*^]^ 
But  with  a  rear-ward  following  TVWt'***- 
*^  Romeo  is  banished,"  to  speak  tost  wtsL 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Jii1m(>. 
AU  slain,  aU  dead.   '^  Romeo  is  baniM! 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bovv.  ^ 
In  that  word's  death ;  no  words  eaa  t*«*  ^^ 

sound.  ^ 

Where  is  my  father  and  my  mother.  ■Jf^^ 
Nurse,   Weeping  and  wailing  otfr  ly"*" 

corse.  ^^^ 

Will  vougo  to  them?  I  will  briinr  ?«» "**. 
Jut,    Wash   ihey  his  wounds  witk  *•» 

Bffine  shall  be  spent,  . .    ^' 

When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  biM*>^^ 
Take  up  those  oords.  Poor  ropei,  fo«  «•  "^ 

guU'd, 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  szil*d. 
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yon  for  a  highway  to  my  bed, 

uaid,  die  maiden-widowed.  tsi 

dSf  oome,  mine ;  I  *U  to  my  weddini^ 

1,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  I 
Hie  to  your  chamber.  I  '11  find  Ro- 

i, you:  I  wot  well  where  he  is. 

foui  Komeo  will  be  here  at  night.  i«o 

I ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence*  cell. 

find  him  I  Give  this  ring  to  my  true 

:ht, 

im  oome  to  take  his  last  f areweU. 

[Exeunt, 

(E  in.  Friar  Laurence's  cell,] 

iB  Laitbekcb,  Romeo  \Jollowing\, 

Romeo,  come  forth;    come  forth, 

fearful  man: 

I  enamonr'd  of  thy  parts, 

rt  wedded  to  calamity. 

ther,  what  news?    What   is   the 

e's  doom  ?        ^  4 

w  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 

know  not  ? 

Too  familiar 
son  with  such  sour  company. 
» tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom, 
hat   less  than    dooms-day   is   the 
d's  doom  ? 
I  gentler  judgement  yanish'd  from 

leath,  but  body's  banishment* 

,  banishment  I    Be   merciful,  say 

th  more  terror  in  his  look, 
than  death.  Do  not  say  banish- 

[ere  from  Verona  art  thou   ban- 
ts 
or  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 
9re  is  no  world  without  Verona 

7,  torture,  hell  itself, 
led  is  baniah'd  from  the  world, 
exile  is  death ;  then  '*  banished  "  so 
Ktenn'd.    Calling  death  **banish- 

ay  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
ipon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 
aeadly  sin!   O  rude  unthankful- 

r  law  (sails  death;  but  the  kind 

u 
art,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law, 
that  black  word  death  to  bamsh- 

leroy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 
torture,  and  not  mercy.  Heaven 

lires ;  and  every  cat  and  dog      » 
use,  every  unworthv  thing, 
eaven  and  may  look  on  her ; 
ay  not.    More  validity, 
ble  state,  more  courtship  lives 
»  tlian  Romeo ;  they  may  seize  w 


On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips. 
Who.  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
Still  dIu^,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
But  Romeo  mav  not ;  ne  is  banished.  40 

This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly  ; 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished : 
And  say 'st  thou  yet  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
EUidat  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground 

knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,   though  ne'er  so 

mean,  a 

But  "  banished  "  to  kill  me  ?  —  "  Banished  "  ? 

0  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it.   How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostlv  confessor, 

A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  prof ess'd,  «o 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word     banished  "  ? 
Fri,  L.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  a  little 

speak. 
Mom,  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banish- 
ment. 
Fri,  L,  I  '11  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off 
that  wora; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy,  sa 

To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  bamshed. 
Rom,  Tet  "banishea"?    Hang  up  philoso- 
phy! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet. 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not.  Talk  no  more,     eo 
Fri,  L,  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no 

ears. 
Bom,  How  should  theyt  when  that  wise  men 

have  no  eyes  ? 
Fri,  L,   Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy 

estate. 
Bom,  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost 
not  feel. 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thv  love,        u 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me  and  like  me  banished 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou 

tear  thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  rrave.        to 
[Knoacing  within. 
Fri.  L.  Arise:  one  knocks.    Good  Romeo, 

hide  thyself. 
Bom,   Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick 

Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[Knocking. 
Fri,  L,    Hark,    how   they   knock  I    Who^s 
there  ?  Romeo,  arise ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken.  —  Stay  a  while  I  —Stand 
up;  [Knockinq,  n 

Run  to  my  study.  —  By  and  by  I  —  God's  will, 
What  simpleness  is  this  I  —  I  come,  I  oome  I 

[Knocking, 
Who  knocks  so  hard?   Whence  come   you? 
What's  your  will? 

Enter  Nubsb. 

Nurse,  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall  know 
mjr  errand. 

1  come  rrom  Lady  Juliet. 
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J^t.  L,  Welcome,  then,     m 

Nurse.  O  holv  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar. 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where  *8  Romeo  ? 
Fri.  L.  There  on  the  groond,  with  his  own 

tears  made  drunk. 
Nurse,  O,  he  is  eren  in  my  mistress'  case. 
Just  in  her  case !  O  woeful  ssrmpathv !  w 

Piteous  predicament  I   Even  so  lies  she, 
Blnhb'nnfiT  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blub- 

b'ring. 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  yon  be  a  man. 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand, 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ?  m 

Bom.  Nurse! 
Nurse.  Ah  sir !  ah  sir !  Death 's  the  end  of 

aU. 
jRom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet  ?  How  is  it  with 

her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy   m 
With  blood  removed  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what 

says 
My  conoeal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 
Nurse.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps 

and  weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed  ;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries,  loi 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her^  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman.  O,  tell  me,  friar,  tell 

me,  iM 

In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge?  Tell  me,  that  I  may 

sack 
The  hateful  mansion. 

[He  offers  to  stab  himself^  and  the 
Nurse    snatches     tne     dagger 
away. 
Fri.  L.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  ! 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  Thy  form  cries  out  thou  art ; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  de- 
note no 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast. 
Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man. 
And  ill-beseemine  beast  in  seeming  both. 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me  I  By  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd.      ns 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  Wilt  thou  slay  thy- 
self, 
And  slay  thy  ladv  that  in  thy  life  lives. 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thjrself  ? 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth  ? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do 

meet  ise 

In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  wouldst 

lose. 
Fie,  fie,  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 

wit; 
Which,  like  a  usurer,  abouud'st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 

wit.  IM 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 


from  the  valour  of  a  man ; 
Thy  dearlove  sworn  but  hoUow  peijvy, 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vev'd  ti 

cherish; 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  ahape  and  km^   « 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  t&em  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask^ 
Is  set  a-fire  by  thine  own  igooranoe. 
And  thou  dismemb'red  with  thine  own  ddnct 
What,  rouse  thee,  man !  thy  Juliet  is  sfin.  ^^ 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  bat  lateHU: 
There  art  thou  happy.  Tybalt  would  UltK 
But  thou  slowest  Tybalt:  there  art  thou  hi»i. 
The  law  that  threat'ned  death  beoooMi  u; 

friend 
And  turns  it  to  exile :  there  art  thou  hapfj.  * 
A  pack  of  blessings  light  upon  thy  b«f^ ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  his  best  amy  * 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  woia. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thv  fortune  and  th^  hn. 
Take  need,  take  heed,  for  such  die  nnswriMi 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  deov^wd ;     • 
Ascend  her  chamoer ;  hence !  and  oomfiortW 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  wat^  bs  m 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua,      • 
Where  thou  shalt  live  till  we  can  find  a  tb 
To  blaze  your  marria|:e,  reconcile  your  iaM4 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prmce,  and  call  thee  Mk 
With  twenty  hundred  uiousand  timm  ^ 

joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentatioB. 
Go  before,  nurse  ;  commend  me  to  thy  M; :  • 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  btd. 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  nto 
Romeo  is  coming. 
Nurse.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  stay'd  hm  «I> 

theni^t 
To  hear  eood  counsel.  O,  what  leanuic  ist  « 
My  lord,  1  'U  teU  mv  lady  you  wiU  eome. 
Bom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  puiw*  ^ 

chide. 

[Nurse  t^ers  to  go  la,  and  »rw 
a^aifi. 
Nurse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  meeitv  pk 

sir. 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  bt* 
Bom.   How  well  my  oonuort  is  rpvir'ii  V- 

this  I  [Ezitytr^  • 

Frt.  L.    Go  hence  ;    good-night ;   sed  ho^ 

stands  all  your  state : 
Either  be  eone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  Ww 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  1 11  find  out  yoor  ohou 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  timt  '" 

Every  good  hap  to  yon  that  chances  ber^ 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  't  is  late.  FareveH ;  t^^ 

night. 
Bom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  caOs  oat  mm*. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brier  to  part  with  tiiep- 
FareweU.  [Kifuat.    - 


[ScKNB  IV.  A  room  in  Capnlet'*  I 

Enter  Capulbt,  Lady  Capulbt,  oarf  Pa*»^- 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  no  sahw-^^ 
That  we  have  had  no*  time  to  move  oar  r 
ter. 
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I.  she  IotM  her    kinaman    Tybalt 

I I.  Well,  we  were  bom  to  die.  ^ 
late,  she  '11  not  come  down  to-nig^ht ; 
^on.  but  for  jour  company,  e 
ve  Deen  a-bed  an  hour  a^o. 

lese  times  of  woe  afford  no  times  to 

ix)d-iiight;  commend  me  to  your 
hter. 

I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early 
)rrow ;  ^  »o 

,e  's  mewed  up  to  her  hearinees. 

Paris,  I  will   make  a  desperate 

IF 

I's  love.  I  think  she  will  be  mlM 
)cts  by  me ;  nay,  more,  I  doubt  it 

a  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  ;  w 

»r  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love  ; 

—  mark  you  me  ?  —  on  Wednesday 

what  day  is  this  ? 

Monday,  my  lord, 
idayl  ha,  ha!  Well,  Wednesday 
soon, 

r  let  it  be,  —  o'  Thursday,  tell  her, 
married  to  this  noble  earl.  » 

ready  ?  Do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
no  crreat  ado,  —  a  friend  or  two ; 
m,  Tybalt  beine  slain  so  late, 
louirht  we  held  him  carelessly,      «• 
insman,  if  we  revel  much ; 
3  '11  have  some  half  a  doxen  friends, 
1  end.  But  what  say  you  to  Thnrs- 

lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were 

TOW. 

1,  get  you  gone ;  o'  Thursday  be 
n.  » 

liet  ere  you  go  to  bed  : 
wife,  against  this  weading-dav. 
r  lord.  Light  to  my  chamber,  no ! 
;  is  so  very  late  that  we 
wly  by  and  by.  Good-night.        » 
[Exeunt, 

JK  V.  Caj^ef  8  orchard,] 
RoicBO  and  Juliet,  aloft, 
thon  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near 

^htiiigale,  and  not  the  lark, 
bhe  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Jigs  on  yond  poiuMn^uiate-tree. 
>ve,  it  was  the  nightingale.  • 

BM   the  lark,  the  herald  of    the 

de.    Look,    love,  what    envious 

verinfi^  clouds  in  yonder  east. 
5S  are  Dumt  out,  and  jocund  day 
oil  the  misty  mountain  tops.       to 
B  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 
ight  ia  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I; 
eor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
this  n^ght  a  torch-bearer. 


And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua ;  is 

Thereiore  stay  yet ;  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to 
death; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  'U  say  yon  grev  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia'a  brow ;     m 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beiat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go. 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wuls  it  so. 
How  is  't,  mjr  soul  ?  Let 's  talk ;  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is  1  Hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  I 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune,  37 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 
This  dotn  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us.  » 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change 

eyes; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changM  voices  too ! 
Since  arm  &om  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunt's-np  to  the  day. 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  stows. 

Rom.  More  light  and  Bght ;  more  dark  and 
dark  our  woes  I  » 

Enter  Nursb  [from  the  chamber], 

Nurte.  Madam  1 
Jul.  Nurse? 

Nurse.   Your  lady  mother  is  coming  to  your 
chamber. 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.  «« 

[Exit.] 
Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life 

out. 
Rom,  FareweU,  farewell  I  One  kiss,  and  I  'U 
descend.  [He  goeth  down. 

Jul,  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  Love,  lord,  ay,  hus- 
band, friend  I 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  thefe  are  many  days.  «s 

O,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo  I 

Rom.  [From  below,]  Farewell  I 
I  will  omit  no  opportunity^  ^ 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 
Jul,   O,  think'st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet 
again?  « 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not;  and  all  these  woes 
^lall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  times  to  come. 
Jul.  O  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below,        w 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb. 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 
Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you ; 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.  Adieu,  adieu ! 

[Exit. 
Jul.  O  Fortune,  Fortune !  all  men  call  thee 
fickle ;  .       « 

If  thou  art  nckle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?  Be  fickle,  Fortune ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  back. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap,  Ho,  daughter  1  are  you  up  ?       « 
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Jul,  Who  iB^t  that  calls?    It  is  my  lady 
mother. 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaocustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 
La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 
Jtd.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

Xa.  Cap,  Eyermore  weeping  for  your  oouain's 
death?  w 

What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears? 
An  if  thou  oouldst,  thou  couldst  not  make  him 

live; 
Therefore,  have  done.  Some  grief  shows  much 

of  love. 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of 
wit. 
Jtd,  Tet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling 

loss. 
La,  Cap,  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not 
the  friend  n 

Which  you  weep  for, 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss. 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 
La,  Cap,  WeUj  girl,  thou  weep^st   not   so 
much  for  his  death,  ^  n> 

As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 
Jul,  Wliat villain^madam ? 
La,  Cap,  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul,  [Aside,]  Villain  and  he  be  many  miles 
asunder.  — 
Qod  pardon  him !  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart. 
La,  Cap,  That  is,  because  the  traitor  mur- 
derer lives.  » 
Jul,  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these 
my  hands. 
Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's 
death  I 
La,  Cap,  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it, 
fear  thou  not ; 
Then  weep  no  more.  I  'U  ftend  to  one  in  Man- 
tua, 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live. 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom'd  dram,    n 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tvbalt  company ; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 
Jul,  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him  —  dead  —       m 
Is  my  poor  heart,  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd. 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  tem^  it 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof,      m 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  namM,  and  cannot  come  to  him. 
To  wreak  tiie  love  I  bore  my  cousin  [Tybalt J 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughterM  him  I 
Xa.  Cap,  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I  '11  find 
sncii  a  man. 
But  now  I  '11  tell  thee  jojrf ul  tidings,  girl.      i<» 
Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy 
time. 
What  are  they,  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 
Xa.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful 
father,  child ; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  dav  of  joy,               no 
That  thou  expects  not  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 


Jul,  Madam,  in  happy  time,  vhit  hcj  v 

that? 
Xa.  Cap,  Marry,  my  child,  eariyaatT^Biv 
day  mom. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentlenBO, 
The  Coun«7  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  Chimi  ■* 
Shall  happ Jy  make  thee  tJiere  a  joyful  kik 
Jul.  Now,  by  Saint   Peter's   Omnk  >d 
Peter  too. 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  hnU. 
1  wonder  at  this  haste :  that  I  must  wej 
Ere  he  that  should  be  nnaband  oomes  t»  vno. 
I  pray  yoUf  tell  my  lord  and  fatbet,  msdn.  - 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  <*■* 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  btit. 
Rather  than  Paris.  These  are  news  'jadwul  \ 
La,  Cap,  Here  comes  your  father;  teD  ^ 
so  vourself ,  ' 

And  see  now  he  will  take  it  at  your  hinis. 

Enter  Capui^bt  and  Nubss. 

Cap,  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  dotkt  ^na» 

dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  soa 
It  rains  downright. 
How  now  1   a  conduit,  girl  P    What,  ^2  < 

tears?  • 

Evermore  showering  ?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeits  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind: 
For  still  thv  eyes,  which  I  mav  cell  ^  ml 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  tiie  ba^tkyb^? 

is. 
Sailing  m  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thj  a^ 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  the;  *i3 

them,  » 

Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body.  How  now,  «3i' 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  de<ves  ? 
La.  Cap,    Ay,  sir ;  but  she  wfll  moaiL  ^ 

gives  you  thanks.  * 

I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  fr»n! 
Cap.  Soft  I  take  me  with  yon,  take  ai  ^ 

youj  wife. 
How  I  will  she  none  ?  Doth  she  noA  |m  ■ 

thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?^  Doth  she  not  count  luiV 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wioe^  * 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bri^. 
Jul,   Not  proud,  you  have;    but  tk«^ 

that  you  have. 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  vatttA^* 
Cap,  How  how,  how  how,  ohop4cig» .'  ^^ 

isthis?  • 

"  Proud,"  and  "  I  thank  you,"  and  **  I  tMt 

you  not;" 
And  vet  **  not  prond."^  Mistress  mioMs.  r«> 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  prood  ■»  * 

prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Tkuw*^ 

next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  Onock     -^ 
Or  1  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thith«r. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion !  001,70*^ 

Tou  tallow-face ! 
La.  Cap. 


Fie,  fie!  what,arer«ii 
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od  father,  I  beseech  yon  on  my  knees, 

rith  patience  bnt  to  speak  a  word.  im 

ang  tnee,  young  baggage  I  disobedient 

:ch! 

what:  get  thee  to  ehnrcb  o'  Thon- 

Fter  look  me  in  the  face. 

reply  not,  do  not  answer  me  I 

itch.  Wife,  we  scarce  thought  ns 

lad  lent  ns  but  this  only  child  ; 
see  this  one  is  one  too  mnch, 
e  hare  a  curse  in  baring  her. 
hilding! 

God  in  hearen  bless  her  I 
blamef  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so.  i^o 
id  why,  my  lady  wisdom?  Hold 
tongue, 

nee ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 
speak  no  treason. 

O,  God  ye  grod-den. 
[ay  not  one  speak  ? 

Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 
jTaTit:|r  o*er  a  goasip^s  bowl ;  in 
need  it  not. 

Ton  are  too  hot. 
[*s  bread !  it  makes  me  mad. 
hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play, 
mpany,  still  my  care  hath  been 
r  matohM ;   and  haying  now  pro- 

I  of  noble  narentage, 
!«nes,  youthful  and  nobly  trained, 
!iey  say,  with  honourable  parts, 
as  one^s  thought  would  wish  a 

have  a  wretched  puling  fool.      im 
lammet,  in  her  fortune^s  tender 
'  I  *11  not  wed ;  I  cannot  love, 
n^ :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me." 
will  not  wea,  I  '11  pardon  you. 
you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with 

IBO 

link  on  't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest, 
lear  :  lay  hand  on  heart,  adrise. 
ine,  I  '11  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
ot,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the 

)ul,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 
line  shall  never  do  thee  c^od.    im 
3think  you ;  I  '11  not  be  forsworn. 
[Exit. 
*e  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
•  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ? 
nether,  oast  me  not  away !         ««> 
rriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 
lot,  make  the  bridal  bed^ 
ontunent  where  Tybalt  lies, 
'alk  not  to  me,  for  I  '11  not  speak 

It,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.    m6 
[Ezit. 
I  —  O  nurse,  how  shall  this  be 
id? 

on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ; 
t  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
isband  send  it  me  from  heaven 


By  leaving  earth  ?  Comfort  me,  counsel  me  I 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  shoula  practise  strat- 
agems sn 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself ! 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Hast  Uiou  not  a  word  of 

Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  it  is. 

Romeo  is  banish'd ;  and  all  the  world  to  no- 
thintTt  si< 

That  he  dares  ne'er  oome  back  to  challenge 

you; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beet  you  married  with  the  County. 
O,  he  's  a  lovely  gentleman !  sm 

Romeo 's  a  dishclont  to  him.  An  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  haw.  Beahrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  hanpy  in  this  second  match, 
For  it  excels  your  nrst ;  or  if  it  did  not,  *u 

Tour  first  is  aead  :  or  't  were  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  ana  you  no  use  of  nim. 
Jul.  Speak'st  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 
Nurse.  And  from  my  soul  too ;  else  beshrew 

them  both. 
Jul.  Amen! 
Nurse.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  conoforted  me  marvel- 
lous much.  SM 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell, 
To  ma!ke  confession  and  to  be  absolv'd. 
Nttrse.    Marry,   I  will;  and  this  is  wisely 
done.                                                [ExitA 
Jul.  Ancient  damnation  I    O   most  wickea 
fiend  I  Mi 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  com- 
pare 
So  many  thousand  times  ?  Go.  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  m^  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. 
I  '11  to  the  fnar,  to  know  his  remedy ;  mi 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die. 

[ACT  IV] 

[ScEKB  I.  Friar  Lawrence*s  ce//.] 
Enter  Friab  Laubence  and  Paris. 

Fn,  L.  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  The  time  is  very 
short. 

Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri.  L.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's 
mind. 
Uneven  is  the  course.  I  like  it  not.  • 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's 
death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk  of  love. 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  she  do  ^ve  her  sorrow  so  much  sway,    lo 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
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Which,  too  much  minded  b]^  henelf  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste,      u 
Fri,  L.  [Aside.]  I  wonld  I  knew  not  why  it 
shonld  be  dbw'd. 
Look,  sir,  here  oomes  the  Uidy  toward  my  celL 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par,  Happily  met,  my  lady  and  mr  wife ! 
Jul,  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
Par,  That  may  be  must  be,  loye,  on  Thurs- 
day next.  M 
Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 
Fri,  L,  That 's  a  certain  text. 
Par,  Gome  yon  to  make  oonfession  to  this 

father? 
Jul.  To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  yon  love  me. 
Jul,  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  loye  him.  ss 
Par,  So  will  ye.  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your 
face. 
Par,  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abns'd  with 

tears. 
Jul,  The  tears  have  ^t  small  victory  by 
that,  M 

For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 
Par,  Thou  wrongest  it,  more   than  tears, 

with  that  report. 
Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake.  I  s^ake  it  to  my  face. 
Par.  Thy  race  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slan- 
dered it.  85 
Jul.  It  ma^  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 
Fri.  L,  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daugh- 
ter, now. 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone.       40 
Par.   Qod  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion ! 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  ye ; 
Till  then,  adieu ;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [Exit. 
Jul.  O,  shut  the  door !  and  when  thou  hast 
donesOf 
Come  weep  with  me,  past  hope,  past  care,  past 
help!                                                        «8 
Fri,  L.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thj  grief ; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits. 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  manied  to  this  County. 
Jul,  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hearest  of 
this,                                                            M 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it. 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I  'U  help  it  presently. 
God  joined  my  heart  and  Komeo's,  thou  our 
hands;                                                       m 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo^s  sealM, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long«xperienc*d  time,  •» 
Give  me  some  present  counsel,  or,  behold, 
^Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire,  arbitrating  that 


Which  the  com  mission  of  thy  yean  sad  vt 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  haa^.       • 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die 
If  what  thou  speak^st  speak  not  of  nmdj. 
Fri,  L.  Hold,  daughter  I  Idoipjska^^ 

hope. 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execntifoe 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  p«««L  ' 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Pua, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  tk^^, 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  deaUi  to  chide  away  thit  ikm. 
That  cop'st  with  Death  himaelf  to  8cs|»  h* 

it; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I  '11  give  diee  reoedv. 

Jul,  0,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  minynn 
From  off  the  battlements  of  any  towtr, 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways,  or  bid  me  ksk 
Where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  witk  nsm 

bears,  ^ 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  chamd-honst, 
O'er-oover'd  quite  with  dead  maa^s  rtix 

bones. 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  ehaplsH  dA. 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave 
And  hide  me  withadead  man  in  hisskraei- 
Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  nalia* 

tremble  ^  ' 

And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstainM  wife  to  my  sweet  low 
Fri.L,  Hold,  then.  Gohome,bemflRT*f^ 

consent 
To  marry  Paris.  Wednesdav  is  to-raonov.  * 
To-morrow  night  look  that  tnon  U«  ska*  \ 
Let  not  the  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  ikf  o*- 

ber. 
Take  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilling  liquor  drink  thoa  oB ; 
When  presently  through  all  ^y  tov  ^ 

run  * 

A  cold  and  drowsy  humour ;  for  no  pal^ 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  iiuttap-  I 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  terafv  thoa  lif^- 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  bi^ 
To  paly  aahes,  thy  eyes*  windows  hH,        ' 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  Smj  da^- 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  govsmnMsiC 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  foam  v 


death :  . 

And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  aknak  «ms 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  look     * 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  ^0t^ 
Now,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  ntf>^ 

comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  aft  th^ 

dead. 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  coantiy  ii. 
In  thy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  Wer        *l 
Thou  shall  be  borne  to  that  same  aaci«t«» 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capoltt*  m- 
In  the  mean  time,  aeainst  thou  ualt  v^^^ 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  oar  iW*- 
And  hither  shaU  he  come ;  and  he  and  1      ^ 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  v«y  acfct 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  nence  to  Maata>        ^ 
And    this  shall  free  thee  from  thb  F***! 

shame; 
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onstant  tc^,  nor  womaniBh  fear, 

1^  Taloor  in  the  aotinff  it.  uo 

ive  me,  giye  me  I  O,  tell  not  me  of 

irl 

,  Hold;  get  yon  gone,  be  strong  and 

eperons 

eolre.  I 'U  send  a  friar  with  speed 

la,  with  my  letteiis  to  thy  lord. 

oye  nre  me  strength  I  and  strength 

11  help  afford.  iw 

dear  father  I  [Exeunt. 

VK  n.  Hall  in  CajndeVs  house,] 

PULET,  Ladt  CxpUiiET,  NuBSE,  and 
SJEEBYoro-XEN,  two  Of  three, 

9  many  goests  inyite  as  here  are  writ. 
[Exit  1.  Servant,] 

hire  me  twenty  ennninfi:  oooks. 

Yon  shall  have  none  ill,  sir ;  for  I  HI 

can  lick  their  fingers. 
ow  canst  thou  try  them  so  ?  s 

Marrvj  sir,  't  is  an  ill  cook  that  oan- 

I  own  fingers ;  therefore  he  that  ean- 

9  fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

S  be  gone.  [^xt^  2,  Servant, 

e  mnoh  unfomishM  for  this  time,  m 

J  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Lanrenee? 

iy,  forsooth. 

bU,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good 

>r. 

(elf-will*d  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juuet. 

ee  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with 
rlook.  If 

w  now,  mj^  headstrong  I  where  have 
*eenjnidduig  ? 
>re  Ihave  leamM  me  to  repent  the 

mt  opposition 

your  Dehests,  and  am  enjoined 

irenoe  to  fall  prostrate  here,  so 

ir  pardon.   Pardon.  I  beseeeh  yon  I 

rd  I  am  ever  ml'd  oy  yon. 

1  for  the  County;  go  teJl  him  of 

ia  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  mom- 

t  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence* 

ss 
m  what  beoomed  love  I  might, 
o'er  the  bounds  of  modes^. 
%   I  am  srlad  on't;   this  is  well; 

inotdd  be.  Let  me  see  the  County ; 
-o,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither.    » 
k>d  I  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
3  cit^  is  much  bound  to  him. 
>,   -wHH  yon  go  with  me  into  my 

>rt  suoh  needful  ornaments 
fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ?     » 
Soy   not   till  Thursday;   there  is 
ou^h. 

ome,  1^  with  her :  we  11  to  church 
ow.         [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse, 


La,  Cap,  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision ; 
'T  is  now  near  night. 

Cap,  Tush,  I  will  stir  about. 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee, 
wife;  *o 

Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  un  her. 
I  'U  not  to  bed  to-ni^ht :  let  me  alone: 
I  'U  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.  What,  ho ! 
They  are  all  forth.  WeU,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  up  him  «s 

Against   to-morrow.   My  heart   is  wondrous 

liC^ht, 
Since  tms  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaimM. 

[Exeunt, 

[SoEiTB  in.  Juliet's  chamber.] 

Enter  Juubt  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best ;  but,  gentle 
nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  1  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of 
sin.  B 

Enter  Ladt  Capxjlet. 

La.  Cap,  What,  are  you  busy,  ho?  Need 

you  my  help  ? 
Jul.  No,  madam  ;  we  have  oullM  such  neees- 


As  are  behovefnl  for  our  state  to-morrow. 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  vou ;  lo 
For.  I  am  sure,  yon  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La,  Cap,  Good-night. 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  nast  need. 
[Exeunt  [Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse], 
Jul,  Farewell!   God  knows  when  we  shall 

meet  a^in. 
I  have  a  famt  oold  fear  thrills  through  my 

veins,  » 

That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 
I  ^11  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me. 
Nurse  I  —  What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dimnal  scene  1  needs  must  act  alone. 
Come,  vial.  «« 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Shall  I  be  married  then  to-morrow  morning  ? 
No,  no ;  this  riiall  forbid  it.  Lie  thou  there. 

[Layinq  down  her  dagger,] 
What  if  it  be  a  jwison.  whion  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minist'rea  to  have  me  dead,        m 
Lest  m  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonourM, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear  it  is :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb,  w 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  There 's  a  fearful  point ! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 

in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like,  ^ 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
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Together  with  the  terror  of  tJie  place,  — 

As  in  a  vaalt,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

Where,  for   this   many   hondred    yean,  the 

bones  «o 

Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  vet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  fest'ring  in  his  snroud;  where,  as  t^ey 

say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort ;  — 
Alack,  alack  J  is  it  not  like  that  I,  « 

So  early  wakmg,  what  with  loathsome  smells, 
And  shrieks  l^e  mandrakes^  torn  out  of  the 

earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ;  — 
O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  f ears,  » 

And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers*  joints, 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud, 
Andf  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's 

bone 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  de8i>erate  brains  ? 
O,  look  I  methinks  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost      » 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point.  Stay,  Tybalt,  stay  I 
Romeo,  I  come  I  This  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[Sht  fails  upon  her  bed,  within  the 
curtains, 

[ScENB  IV.  Hall  in  Capulet's  house,] 
Enter  Lady  Capulbt  and  Nubse. 

Xa.  Cap,  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch 

more  spices,  nurse. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 

pastry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap,  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir  I  the  second  cock 
hath  crow'd. 
The  curfew-bell  hath  rung,  't  is  three  o'clock. 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica ;         s 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse,  Cro,  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed.  Faith,  you  '11  be  sick  to-mor- 
row 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap,  No,  not  a  whit  I  What  1 1  have  watoh'd 

ere  now 

All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 

La,  Cap,  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt 

in  vour  time ;  u 

But  I  will  watch  yon  from  such  watching  now. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse, 

Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jeaions-hood  ! 

Enter  three  or  four  [Serving-men,!  with  spits^ 
logsy  and  baskets. 

Now,  fellow. 
What's  there? 

1.  Serv.  Things  for  tbe  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know 

not  what. 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1.  Serv.] 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs :  »* 

Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  thev  are. 

2.  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out 

logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit. 


Cap.  Mass,  and  well  said ;  a  meny  vkn- 

son,  ha  I 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head.  Good  futluti 

day.  [Mwe  tnda  « 

The  County  will  be  here  with  music  tXna^ 
For  so  he  said  he  would.  I  hear  him  bmt. 
Nurse!  Wife!  What,  ho!  What,  biii»^I«t: 

Be-enter  Nurse. 

Gro  waken  Juliet,  ^o  and  trim  her  up: 
1 11  go  and  chat  with  Paris.   Bie,  inak«b». 
Make  haste  ;  the  bridegroom  be  h  oom  i^ 
ready.  • 

Make  haste,  I  say.  [Zxns 

[Scene  V.  Juliefs  chamber.] 
[Enter  'Sutlbk.] 

Nurse.  Mistress!  what,  mistzcas!  Jnlsi> 

Fast,  I  warrant  her,  she.  — 
Why,  lamb !  why,  ladv !  fie,  yon  BiIl|^tr^' 
Why,  love,  I  say,  madam !   sweetbext!  v^ 

bride! 
What,  not  a  word?   Ton  take  yoar  par 

worths  now ; 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night  1  v^ 

rant,  * 

The  County  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little.   GodfoKm» 
Marry,  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  w^^ 
I  needs   must   wake   her.    Madam,  ■«* 


mftdi^in  ! 

Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  Ud;    ' 
fle '11  fright  you  up,  i' faith.   WiUitiilW 

[Draws  6odt  die  cmV^ 
What,  dress'd,  and  in  your  clothes!  ai«*> 

agmn! 
I  must  needs  wake  you.  Lady !  lady !  hi? 
Alas,  alas  I  Help,  help !  my  liuly  's  wi ' 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom  I  * 

Some  aqua  vitce,  ho !  My  lord  I  my  lady* 

Enter  Lady  Capitl.bt. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 
Nurse.  O  laxuentiUr^ 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Nurse.  Look,  look!  Ohft«»7«». 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me  I  My  child,  m  <*- 

Revive,  lookup,  or  I  will  die  with  the* !     ' 
Help,  help!  Call  help. 

Enter  Capulkt. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  JnHet  forth ;  bv  ^ 

is  come. 
Nurse.  She's  dead,  deoeaa'd,  A»*s  im 

alack  the  day ! 
La.  Cap.  AJaok  the  day,  she's  dewL*'* 

dead,  she  's  dead ! 
Cap.  Ha  !  let  me  see  her.  Out,  ah*!  «*•  • 
coldj  _  ■ 

Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  jointB  m»^,' 
Life  and  these  lips  nave  long  been  Mipasm^ 
Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
U]M)n  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field* 
Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  I  .     , 

La.  Cap.  O  woeful  to* 
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)eatli,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to 
ce  me  wail,  si 

y  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

UB  Laubenck    and    Paris,   rcith 

MUSICIAKS. 

Come,  IB  the  bride  ready  to  go  to 
«h? 

^7  to  gOt  hut  never  to  return. 
night  before  thy  wedding-day         » 
b  lain  with  thy  wife.  There  she  lies, 
ihe  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
y  8on4n-law,  Death  is  m^  heir ; 
er  be  hath  wedded.  I  will  die 
dm  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  Death^s.  «> 
kve  I  thought  long  to  see  this  mom- 
face 
'.  give  me  soch  a  sight  as  this  ? 

Accnrs'd,     unhappy,    wretched, 
111  day ! 

ible  hour  that  e'er  time  saw 
ibonr  of  his  pilgrimage !  u 

or  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
Qg  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
eath  hath  catch  *d  it  from  my  sight ! 

woe!    0  woefnl,  woeful,  w^ul 

;able  day,  most  woefnl  day,  so 

ver,  I  Old  yet  behold  ! 
lyl  0  day  I  O  hateful  day! 
sen  so  black  a  day  as  this. 
y^  O  woefnl  dav  I 

uiPd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited, 

w 
ble  Deathj  by  thee  begnil'd, 
el  thee  auite  overthrown ! 
*e !  not  life,  but  love  in  death  ! 
(isM,  distressed,  hated,  martyred, 

•le  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now     m 
aurder  our  solemnity  ? 
lild  !  my  soul,  and  not  my  child ! 
1 1  Alack  !  my  child  is  dead ; 
child  my  joys  are  buried, 
ace,  ho,  for  shame!  Confusion^a 
es  not  M 

ifiions.   Heaven  and  yourself 
his  fair  maid;  now  heaven  hath 

itter  is  it  for  the  maid, 
er  you  could  not  keep  from  death, 
eeps  hia  part  in  eternal  life.        79 
sought  was  her  promotion, 
r  heaven  she  should  be  advanced ; 
low^,  seeing:  she  is  advanced 
ads,  as  high  as  heaven  itself  ? 
you  love  your  child  so  ill,         n 
iiad,  seeing  that  she  is  well, 
married  that  lives  married  long : 
st    married   that   dies   married 

are,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
'se  ;  and,  as  the  custom  is,         » 
array  bear  her  to  church ; 
id  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
ars  are  reason's  merriment. 
nga  that  we  ordained  festival, 


Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral ;         m 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells. 
Our  weddinff  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast, 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change. 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary,  m 
Fri,  L.  Sir,  go  you  in ;  and,  madam,  go  with 
him; 
And  go.  Sir  Paris ;  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  ner  grave. 
The  heavens  do  lour  upon  you  for  some  ill  ] 
Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their 

will.  M 

[Exeunt    [Cajmlet,  Lady  CapuUty 

Paris ^  and  Friar], 

7.  Mu8.  Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and 

be  gone. 

Nurse,  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put 

For,  weU  yon  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case. 

[Exit, 

1,  Mm,  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be 

amended.  m 

Enter  [Petbb]. 

Pet,  Musicians,  O,  musicians,  '*  Heart's 
ease.  Heart's  ease ! "  O,  an  you  will  have  me 
live,  _rfay  '*  Heart's  ease." 

l,Uus.  Why/*  Heart's  ease  "  ?  i<» 

Pet,  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself 
plays  **My  heart  is  full  of  woe.^'  O,  play  me 
some  merry  dump  to  comfort  me. 

1,  Mu8,  Not  a  dump  we;  'tis  no  time  to 
play  now.  no 

Pet,  You  will  not,  then? 

J.  Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  ]rou  soundly. 

1,  Mus,  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet,  No  money,  on  my  faith,  but  the  gleek  ; 
I  will  nve  you  the  minstrel.  ii« 

1,  Mus,  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving- 
creature. 

Pet.'  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's 
dagger  on  your  pate.  1  will  carry  no  crotchets ; 
I  'fi  re  you,  I  '11 /a  yon.  Do  you  note  me  ?      m 

1,  Mus,  An  you  re  us  and  fa  us,  you  note 
us. 

2,  Mus.  Prajr  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 
put  out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit !    I  will 

diy-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my 

iron  dagger.  Answer  me  like  men :  ut 

*'  When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 

[And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress,] 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound ''  —      uo 

why  "  rilver  sound  "  ?  Why  **  niusic  with  her 

silver  sound  "  ?  What  say  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

1.  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a 
sweet  sound.  134 

Pet.  Pretty!  What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2,  Mus.  I  say  "  silver  sound,"  because  musi- 
cians sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too!    What    say    you,  James 

Soundpoet  ? 
.?.  Mus,   Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say.     ua 
Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  yonive  the  singer. 

I  will  say  for  you.  It  is  **  music  with  her  silver 
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soundj^*  because  mnsioiaiis  haTe  no  gold  for 
sounding : 

**  Then  music  with  her  silver  sound  i«« 

WiUi  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 

[Exit, 

1,  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this 
same! 

2.  Mus.  Hang  him,  Jack  I  Come,  we  *11  in 
here,  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  din- 
ner. [Exeunt,  iw 

[ACTV] 

[Scene  I.  Mantua.  A  street.] 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of 

sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  jojf  ul  news  at  hand. 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne, 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts    me    above   the  ground  with  cheerful 

thoughts.  • 

I  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  — 
Strange  dream,  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think  I  — 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  revived,  and  was  an  emneror. 
Ah  me  I  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd,       io 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  I 

Enter  Balthasab,  hit  man,  booted. 

News  from  Verona  I  — How  now,  Balthasar ! 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady?  Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?  that  I  ask  again ;  u 

For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be 
ill. 
Her  bodjr  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  m  her  kindred's  vault,.       so 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you. 
O,  pardon  me  for  bnnging  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  ?  Then  I  defy  you,  stars  I 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging;  get  me  ink  and 
paper,  ^    •       » 

Ajid  hire  post-horses ;  I  wUl  hence  to-mght. 

Bal.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  ao  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush,  thou  art  deceived : 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do.       ao 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bai.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter  ;  get  thee  gone 

And  hire  those   horses;    I'll    Im  with    thee 
straight.  [Exit  Balthasar. 

Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means.    O  mischief,    thou  art 
swift  w 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  I 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary,  — 
And  hereabouts  'a  dwells,  — which  late  I  noted 
In  tatt'red  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
CuiUng  of  simples ;  meagre  were  his  looks,     «o 


Shar^  misery  had  worn  him  to  th«  bosMw 
Ajid  m  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hm^, 
Aji  alligator  sttdTd,  and  other  skiM 
Of  Ul-£ap'd  fishes ;  and  about  his  duhcft 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  bozet,  • 

Green  earmen  pots,  bladders  and  muty  Mk 
Remnants  of  paoktnread  and  old  eskm  d  rm, 
Were  thinly  scattered,  to  make  u^  s  tb*. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  asm, 
^*  An  if  a  man  did  need  a  pouon  now,         ■ 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  MsBtnA, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  hk. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forenm  07  mi, 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  m. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  kowt.    * 
Being  holiday,  tjie  beggar's  shop  is  ihit 
What,  ho  t  apothecary  I 

Enter  Apothbcabt. 

Ap.  Who  calk  SDknJ' 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man.  I  see  thattkiiA 
poor. 
Hold,  there  is  forty  dnoata.   Let  me  hsn 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon-speediag  ri"^  ' 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  rim 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fsll  ^a^i 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  dischaig^d  of  Wsb 
As  violently  as  hasty  nowder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  ratal  cannon's  vonk  * 
Ap.  Sucu  mortal  drugs  I  have;  botMtf» 
law 
Is  death  to  anv  he  that  utters  them. 
Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  «TC8^ 
ness, 
And  f  ear'st  to  die  ?  Famine  is  in  thy  Ar^ 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  (yo^    ^ 
Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  tlkjWK. 
The  world  is  not  thy  frioid  nor  tfce  vxvt 

law; 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  tbef  nc^: 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  tsb  ^ 
Ap,  Mv  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  eoswa 
Rom.  I  pav  thy  poverty,  and  not  tliy  «£  * 
Ap.  Put  tnis  in  any  liquid  thing  jvt^^ 
And  drink  it  off ;  and,  if  vou  had  the  itt«p 
Of  twentymen,  it  would  di^atchyou^iRF- 
Rom.  There  is  thy  gold,   worse  ptfi*  ^ 
men's  souls,  * 

Doing  more  murder  in  this  loathsome  wi* 
Than  these  noor  compounds  thai  thee  fr^ 

not  sell. 
I  sell  thee  poison  ;  thou  hast  sold  me  sec*-    | 
Farewell  I  Buy  food,  and  get  thysell  n  w 
Come,  cordial  and  not  poison,  go  with  is*     ' 
To  Juliet's  grave ;  f<ir  there  must  I  nm  tk« 

[ScbkeII.    Verona.  Frieur  LamreiiertcfU 

Enter  Fkiab  Johic. 

.FW.  J.  Holy  Franciscan  friar  I  hnAm,  ^ 

Enter  Fkiab  Laurence. 

Fri.  L,  This  same  should  be  the  ni^ ' 
Friar  John.  , 

Welcome  from  Mantua  !  What  sa^  Room! 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letti*. 
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Qovoig  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother 

I 
*  order,  to  UBooiate  me, 
is  city  Tisitiiig  the  siok. 
ig  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
-  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
infections  pestilence  did  reign.       i« 
he  doors,  and  would  not  let  ns  torth ; 
'  speed  to  Mantna  there  was  stayed. 
Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Ro- 
? 
I  oonld   not   send  it,  ~  here  it  is 

aessenger  to  bring  it  thee,  i* 

g^ere  they  of  infection. 

Jnhappy  fortune  I  By  my  brother- 

vas  not  nice  but  full  of  charge 
)ort,  and  the  neglecting  it 
ish  danger.  Friar  John,  go  hence ;  m 
ron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 

Brother,    I'll    go   and   bring    it 
[Exit, 
low  must  I  to  the  monument  alone ; 
three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake,  u 
brew  me  much  that  Romeo 
>  notice  of  these  accidents ; 
rito  again  to  Mantua, 
ir  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come ; 
corse,  dosM    in   a  dead  man's 
[Exit,  » 

A  churchycurd ;  in  it  a  tomb  htlang^ 
ing  to  the  Capulets,] 

,  and  his  Paoe  with  flowera  and 
veet  water  [and  a  torch], 

me  thy  torch,  boy.  Hence,  and 
loof. 

t,  for  I  would  not  be  seen, 
ew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
)  ear  <Uose  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
ot  upon  the  churchjrard  tread,     * 
infirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves, 
t  hear  it.  Whisue  then  to  me, 
thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
»  flowers.   Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 
ie.]  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand 

to 

churchyard;  yet  I  will  adven- 

[Retires,] 

ower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bea 

canopy  is  dust  and  stones — 
veet  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 
r    that,   with  tears  distilled  by 

u 
that  I  for  thee  will  keep 
»e  to  strew  thy  graTe  and  weep. 
[The  Page  whistles, 
I   wamingr  something  doth  ap- 

>ot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
aeanies  and  true  love*s  rite  ?    m 
oron  !   Muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

[Retires.] 


Enter  Romeo  and  Bai/thasar,  ufith  a  torch,  a 
mattock^  and  a  crow  qf  iron, 

Rom,  Give  me  that  mattock  and  the  wrench- 
ing iron. 

Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 

See  tnou  deliyer  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 

Give  me  the  light.  Upon  thy  life,  I  charge 
thee,  u 

Whatever  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof. 

And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 

Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 

Is  partly^  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 

But    chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead 


A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 

In  dear  employment ;  therefore  hence,  be  gone. 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  farther  shall  intend  to  do, 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint        » 

And  strew  this  himgry  churchyard  with  thy 

limbs. 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild, 
More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 
Than  einpty^  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea. 
Bal,  i  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  ve.  «o 
Rom,  So  shalt    thou  show  me  friendship. 
Take  thou  that ; 
Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  farewell,  good 
fellow. 
Bal,  [Aside,]  For  all  this  same,  I '11  hide  me 
hereabout. 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt. 

[Retires,] 
Rom,  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  ot 
death,  a 

Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thv  rotten  jaws  to  open. 
And,  in  despite,  I  '11  cram  thee  with  more  food  I 
\ Opens  the  tomb,] 
Par.  This  is  that  banish'a  haughty  Mon- 
tague, 
That  murd'red  my  love's  cousin,  with  which 
grief,  to 

It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died ; 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies.  I  will  apprehend  him. 

a  \Comes  forward,] 

Stop  thy  unhallowed  toil,  vile  Montague  I 
Can     vengeance    be    pursued    further    than 
deaUi?  » 

Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee. 
Obey,  and  go  with  me :  for  thou  must  die. 
Rom,^  I  must  indeed ;  and  therefore  came  I 
hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man. 
Fly  hence,  and  leave  me;  think  upon  these 
gone,  M 

Let  them  affright  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury :  O,  be  gone  I 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  nnrself .         « 
Stay  not,  be  gone ;  live,  and  hereafter  say 
A  madman's  mercy  bid  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations. 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 
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Horn,  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  Then  hare  at 
thee,  boy!  {They fight,  -n 

Page,  O  Lord,  they  fight !  I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  [Exit,] 

Par,  O.  I  am  slain !  [FalU.]  If  thou  be  mer- 
ciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.         {Diet,] 
Rom,  In  faith,!  will.  Let  me  peruse  this 
face. 
Merontio's  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris  I        » 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  roue  ?  1  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet. 
Said  he  not  so  ?  Or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet,        m 
To  think  it  was  so  ?  O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I 
I  *11  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave. 
A  grave  ?  O,  no !  a  lantern,  slaughtered  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes     u 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred. 
[Laying  Paris  in  the  tomb,] 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry  I  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  O,  how  may  I         m 
Call  this  a  lightning  ?  O  mv  love !  my  wife  t 
Death,  that  hath  suckM  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty. 
Thou  art  not  conquered ;  oeauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  tiiy  cheeks,         m 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O.  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youtn  in  twain 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enem^  ?  too 

Forgive  me,  cousin  I  Ah,  dear  Jubet. 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous. 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ?  im 

For  fear  of  that,  I  still  will  stay  with  thee. 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again.   Here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O, 

here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest,  iw 

And  shake  the  voke  of  inauspicious  star% 
From  this  world-wearied  fleedi.  Eyes,  look  your 

last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and,  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateleass  bargain  to  engroesing  death  I  lu 

Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  searsick  weary  bark  t 
Here 's  to  my  love  !   [Drinks,]  O  true  apothe- 
cary !  ii» 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.   Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Dies.] 
Enter  Friar  Laurkkce,  with  lantern,  crow, 
and  spade. 

Fri.  L.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed  !  how  oft 
to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  I  Who 's 
there  ? 


Bal,  Here 's   one.  a  Mend,  and  om  iksi 
knows  you  welL. 

Fri,  L,  Blus  be  upon  yon!  TtU  ne^H 
my  friend. 
What  torch  is  yond,  thAt  vainly  leodi  kii  S(b 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  As  1  disom,  » 
It  burueth  in  the  Capeb'  monumeat 

Bal,  It  doth  so,  Loly  sir;  and  tkectisT 
master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  L.  Who  is  it? 

Bal,  Bonea     " 

Fri.  L,   How  long  hath  he  been  thcnf 

Bal,  FullhsUttkxr 

Fri,  L,  Go  with  me  to  the  vaolt. 

Bal,  IdarvK^K 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  foot  hwt; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  dattk 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  oo  his  intents. 

Fri,L,  Stay,  then;    111   go  slou.   f« 
comes  upon  me :  -' 

O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unthrifty  tlu^ 

Bal,  As  I  did  sleep  under  tlus  yew-tm  ^ 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

Fri,  L.  RooMu! 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  whiektffi* 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre?  * 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gwyfvtf^ 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  pescc? 

Romeo!  O,  pale!  Whoelse?  What,PB»*'- 
And  steep'd  in  blood?  Ah,  what  as  ti^\ 
hour  • 

Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  I 
The  U^  stirs.  [•^•^'** 

Jul,  0  comfortable  friar  I  where  is  at  i**  • 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  ahouM  be 
And  there  I  am.  Where  is  my  Roni«o?      * 

{NdMf^ 

Fri,  L,  I  hear  some  noise.  Laiiy,  eSK  i» 

that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  A^ 
A  greater  power  than  we  can  contrsfdki 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents.   Come,  cbom  st^- 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  Us»  itd;  * 
And  Paris  too.   Come,  I  '11  dispose  ol  tix 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns. 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  ii  eo^^ 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet  [Noise  aoai»\  I  ^  H 

longer  stay.  [Ejnt  Fn  H 

Jul,  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  BPt>«« 

What 's  here  ?  A  cup,  dos'd  in  my  tn»  ^' 

hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeloss  esd. 
O  churl !  drunk  all,  and  left  no  bvtuSk^  ^ 
To  help  me  after  ?  I  will  kiss  thy  Up* ;        J 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  han^  oa  kmib«  I 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restoiative.  ' 

Thy  lips  are  warm. 

Enter  Watch,  with  the  Pagb  qfP^rv^ 

1,  Watch.  Lead,  boy:  which  way ? 
Jul.    Yea,  noise?    Then  I'll  be  tn«f. 
happy  dagger ! 

{Snatching  Rotnea's  ^oij$ 
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jT  sheath  {Stabs  herself) ;  there  rust, 

let  me  die.  i^o 

[Falls  [on  Romeo's  body^  and  dies], 

Phu  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the 

h  doth  bam. 

\.  The  ground   is   hloody;   search 

It  the  churchyard. 

)l  you,  whoe'er  you  find  attach. 

[Exeunt  some»'\ 

bt !  here  lies  the  County  slain ; 
bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead,  its 

bath  lain  this  two  days  buried. 

*  Prince ;  run  to  the  Capuleta ; 

le  Montagues ;  some  others  search. 

[Exeunt  others.] 
e  ground  whereon  these  woes  do 

le  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
without  circumstance  deecry.        lai 

me  qfthe  Watch,  with]  Balthasar. 

Here's  Romeo's  man;  we  found 
Q  the  chnrchjard. 

Hold  him  m  safety  till  the  Prince 
hither. 

>tker  Watchmak,  unth  Friab  Lau- 

BBKOB. 

Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles, 
and  weeps. 

lis  mattock  and  this  spade  from 

18S 
>ming-  from  this  churchyard  side. 
A  great  suspicion.  Stay  the  friar 

he  Prince  [and  Attendants]. 

hat  misadyenture  is  so  early  up, 
r  person  from  our  morning  rest? 

LKT,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 

t  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 
?  w 

>h !  the  people  in  the  street  ory 

ind  some  Paris ;  and  all  run, 

tcry,  toward  our  monument. 

lat  fear  is  this  which  startles  in 

I? 

>overeigii,   here  lies  the  County 

lin ;  ^  iM 

ead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before, 

nr  kilra. 

roh,   seek,   and  know  how  this 

*der  conies. 

[ere  is  a  friar,  and  slaughtered 

1  man, 

'nts  upon  them,  fit  to  open        mo 

m^B  tombs. 

Lvens  I    O    wife,  look   how    our 

*  bleeds ! 

th  roista'en,  —  for,  lo,  his  house 
e  back  of  Montague,  — 
ithed  in  mj  daughter's  bosom  ! 
me  I  thia  sight  of  death  is  as  a 

old  agre  to  a  sepulchre. 


Enter  Montague  [and  others]. 
Prince,  Come,  Montague ;  for  thou  art  early 

To  see  thv  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 
Mon.  ^  Alas,  my  4iege,  my  wife  is  dead  to- 
night ;  sio 
Grief  of  mv  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath. 
What  further  woe  conspires  agamst  mine  age  ? 
Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shm  see. 
Mon.  O  thou  untaught  I  what  manners  is  in 
this. 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ?            si> 
Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a 
while. 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambi^ities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true 

descent; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.  Meantime  for- 
bear, SM 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.  * 
Brin^  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Frt.  L.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  l&e  time  and  place     sm 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder ; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  mjrself  excus'd. 
Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost 

know  in  this. 

.FVt.  L.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of 

breath 

Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale.  tao 

Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet : 

And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful 

wife. 
I  married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-dav 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this 
city,  wa 

For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her. 
Betroth 'd  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  CJounty  Paris.  Then  comes  she  to  me, 
Andj  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  mean 
To  nd  her  from  this  second  marriage,  »u 

Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her  us 

The  form  of  death.  Meantime  I  writ  to'  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  gra^^T 
Beinp:  the  time  tJbe  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John,      uo 
Was  stay'd  by  accident,  and  yesternight 
Retum'dmy  letter  back.  Then  all  alone 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell,  «m 

Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Komeo  j 
But  when  I  came,  some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris  and  true  Romeo  dead. 
She  wakes :  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth,  mo 
And  bear  tnis  work  of  heaven  with  patience. 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
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And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know  ;  and  to  the  marriage  ms 

Her  nurse  is  priyy  ;  and,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed,  some  hour  before  hia  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 
Prince,  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 

man.  *n 

Where 's  Romeo's  man  ?    What  can  he  say  to 

this? 
Bal.  I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's 

death; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father,    «w 
And  threatened  me  with  death,  going  in  the 

vault, 
If  I  departed  not  and  left  him  there. 

Prince,  Give  me  the  letter ;  I  will  look  on  it. 
Where  is  the  County^s  page,  that  rais'd  the 

watch? 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 
Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  st^ew  his 

lady's  grave ;  ««i 

And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did. 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb. 
And  by  and  by  my  master  drew  on  him  ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch.  w 


Prince,    This   letter   doth  make  gwM  :v 
friar's  words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidinrs  of  her  iuiL 
And  here  he  writes  that  he  did  buy  «  pva 
Of  a  poor  '^thecary,  and  therewiuul 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Jafie.  > 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?  Capnlet !  Moatipr  I 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  haiK. 
That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  jotitb^ 

love. 
And  I  for  winking  at  your  diaeords  too      » 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.  AHare  noA  ^ 

Ca]^,  O  brother  Montap;ue,  give  me  uj  hal 
This  IS  my  daughter's  jomtnre,  for  no  vun 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon,  But  I  can  ^ve  thee  aunt: 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  ^oU ; 
That  whiles  Verona  by  that  name  »  kwn  - 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  Ht 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet, 

Cap,   As  rich  shall  Romeo^s  by  his  bdj* l^» 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmitv ! 
Prince,  A  glooming  peace  tnis  monuB^  vi^' 
brings;  ■ 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  shov  h»  Wf 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  tidk  of  these  lad  tb^ 

Some  snail  be  pardon'd,  and  some  pna^ 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.     IE»* 
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^edy  of  Julius  Casar  was  first  printed  in  the  Folio  of  1623.  The  earlier  limit  for  the 
compontion  is  presomably  fixed  by  its  absence  from  the  list  given  in  Meres^s  PaUadis 
598 ;  and  a  later  limit  is  f  oand  in  an  allusion  to  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony 
ens  in  John  Weeyer^s  Mirror  of  Martyrs^  published  in  1601.  But  Weever  states  in  his 
that  his  work  "  some  two  years  ago  was  made  fit  for  the  print "  ;  and  this  piece  of 

strengthened  by  an  apparent  reference  in  Jonson^s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 

this  play  (in.  i.)  Clove,  a  talker  of  fustian,  is  made  to  quote,  "  reason  long  since  is 
tals,"  which  may,  perhaps,  derive  its  point  from  Julius  CcBsar,  ni.  ii.  109.  With  the 
iggested,  1599,  the  metrical  tests  and  the  characteristics  of  style  are  in  sufficient 

and  few  modem  critics  place  the  play  later  than  1601.  An  argument  has  been  based 
f  the  word  "  eternal "  in  i.  ii.  160.  In  1600,  it  is  urged,  Shakespeare  was  still  using 
in  such  passages,  but  after  that  date  he  substituted  "  eternal,"  apparently  out  of 
•  the  Puritan  agitation  which  culminated  in  legislation  against  profanity  and  other 
le  stage.  But  this  loses  its  force  when  it  is  observed  that  the  change  may  here,  as 
tances,  have  been  made  at  a  later  date,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 

wished  to  say  **  infernal." 

7  of  Julius  Gsesar  had  been  treated  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  before  Shakespeare 
"agedy,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  he  made  use  of  any  earlier  version, 

scholars  have  argued  that  the  present  play  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  two 
IS  dealing  respectively  with  the  death  and  the  avenging  of  Julius  Csssar.  The  evi- 
n  extant  Dutch  play  of  foreign  origin  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
ot  questioned,  however,  that  Shakespeare  drew  heavily  on  Plutarch's  lives  of  Caesar, 
Ajitony,  which  he  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Amyot's  French  ver- 
e  portion  of  the  play  consists  merely  of  North's  lang^iage  turned  into  blank  verse, 
)tle  heightening  of  the  imaginative  quality  which  Shakespeare  habituaUy  added  to 
iind  much  that  has  puzzled  readers  in  the  unheroic  character  of  Csesar  finds  its  ex- 
he  text  of  Plutarch.     Cesar's  great  exploits  are  narrated  in  Plutarch's  Life^  but 

part  which  Shakespeare  did  not  use ;  and  the  later  section  taken  alone  conveys 
e  same  impression  of  Cesar's  pomposity  and  weaknesses  as  is  given  by  the  earlier 
>]ay.  The  characters  of  Casca  and  Lepidns  are  hardly  hinted  at  by  Plutarch, 
ngliiened  by  changing  him  from  a  man  who  was  "  too  familiar  with  his  friends, 
t  too  broadly  with  them,"  to  one  who  smiles  seldom,  and  by  the  omission  of  the 
f  his  hatred  of  Caesar.  Brutus  is  still  more  idealized.  Several  details  that  might 
>in  his  dignity  are  omitted,  and  the  boy  Lucius  is  invented  that  by  the  picture  of 

might  be  emphasized  the  tenderness  of  Brutus's  disposition.  The  soliloquy  of 
;h  the  workings  of  his  mind  before  the  assassination  are  laid  bare,  the  scene  in 
lat  in  which  the  conspirators  bathe  their  anns  in  Caesar's  blood,  and  the  speech  of 
'aesar's  dead  body  are  wholly  Shakespeare's ;  while  the  orations  of  Brutus  and 
lar's  f  uneraPare  elaborated  from  the  slightest  hints. 
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Marcus  Antonius, 
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Fxjkvius  Rod  Marullus,  tribunes. 
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Varro, 
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SenRtors,  Citixens,  GuRrds,  AttendROtR,  etc. 
Scms :  Some  ;  the  neighborhood  oif  Sardit ;  the  neighbourhood  of  PkUqtpL} 


ACT   I 

Scene  I.    [Rome,  A  street.] 

Enter  FuLVius,  Mabcllus,  and  certain  COM- 
MONEB8  over  the  stage. 

Flav.  Hence !  home,  you  idle  creatnreB,  get 
yon  home ! 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?  What  I  know  yon  not, 
Being  m^hanical,  yon  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labonrin^  dav  without  the  sign 
Ot  your  profession?  Speak,  what  trade  art 
thou?  • 

Car.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy 
rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? 
You,  sir,  what  trade  are  you  ? 

Cob.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 
man, I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler,   u 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?  Answer  me 
directly. 

Cob.  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use  with 
a  safe  conscience;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  soles.  u 

Flav.  What  trade,  thou  knave  ?  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ? 

Cob.  Nav,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me  •  yet^  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar,  What  meanest  thou  by  that?  Mend 
me,  thou  saucy  fellow  I  >t 

Cob.  Why,  sir,  cobble  von. 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

Cob.  Trulv,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the 
awl.  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  [n 
nor  women's  matters,  but  with  all.  I  am,  in- 
deed, sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  they 


are  in  great  danger,  I  re-oorer  them.  Aifef^ 

men  as  ever  troa  anon  neat's  leather  h»n^ 

upon  my  handiwork.  ' 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  ^ ' ' 

day? 
Why  dost   thou   lead  these  men  ik^  t^ 

streets? 
Cob.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  Ai»  ' 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  inw-*[; 
we  make  holiday,  to  see  Cmar  aDdt*i«r<* 
in  his  triumph. 
Mar.  Wherefore   rejoioe  ?    Whst  om*^\ 

brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  f dlow  him  to  Bomt        , 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  ehariot-«M 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  tfcis  ^^^ 

less  tmngsl 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  B^ 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  tini»«w^ 
Have  you  olimb'd  up  to  walls  and  bi«ti»*^l 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chiinsef*^ 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  thoe  hs,^  •^  ^ 
The  Kve4ong  day,  with  patient  expecttt^ 
To  see  great  Pompev  pass  the  stietti^  £««  I 
And  when  yon  saw  nis  chariot  but  sfV'^ 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  sbust* 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  bcf  tasB  * 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sonadi 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ?  .    , 

And  dotyon  now  put  on  your  b«et  sttiit- 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holidav  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  hi*  ""V* 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompsy'*  »** 
Be  gone !  ^^ 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  u^n  your  k«** 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  V^*^, 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ioftstitad* 
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Qo,  go,  good  ooantrymen,  and,  for  this 
Jt. 

t  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
em  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  yonr 
re 

'hannel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
le  most  exalted  shores  of  all.  «s 

[Exeunt  all  the  Commoners. 
dT  their  basest  metal  be  not  movM ; 
iah  tongue-tied  in  their  g^uiltiness. 
•wn  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
will  I.  IHsrobe  the  images 
find  them  decked  with  ceremonies,  n 
lay  we  do  80  ? 

it  is  the  feast  of  Lnpereal. 
t  is  no  matter ;  let  no  imaees 
rith  Cosar^s  trophies.  I  ^11  about 
away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets :  » 
too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick, 
iring  feathers  plnok'd  from  Csesar's 

him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
rould  soar  above  the  view  of  men 
IS  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  m 

[Exeunt, 

>CEif  B  II.  A  public  place,] 

ir;  A»TONYj/or  the  course;  Cxii- 
Portia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus, 
and  Cabca  ;  [a  great  crowd  foUouy 
g  them\  a  Sootbsatbr :  q/ter  them, 
and  Flavius. 

pnmtal 
Peace,  ho  I  Csesar  speaks. 

Calpumia! 
3.  my  lord. 

id  you  directly  in  Antonius*  way 
th  run  his  course.  Antonius ! 
ir,  my  lord  ?  i 

^et  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
Ipnrnia  :  for  our  elders  say, 
tonohea  in  this  holy  chase, 
9ir  sterile  curse. 

I  shall  remember : 

says,  **  Do  this,"  it  is  perform'd. 

)n  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.    u 

[Flourish.] 

lar  I 

who  calls? 
i  every  noise  be  still;  peace  yet 

18  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on 

u 
le,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
!  "   Speak ;  Caesar  is  tum*d  to 

'are  the  ides  of  March. 

What  man  is  that  ? 
•thsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides 
ih. 
tim    before  me;  let  me  see  his 

M 

r,  come  from  the  throng;  look 
eaar. 

fiay^flt  thou  to  me  now  ?  Speak 
ain. 


Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cas.  He  is  a  dreamer;   let  us  leave  him. 
Pass. 

[Sennet.  Exeunt  all  but  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

Cas.  WUl  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Notl.  16 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome ;  I  do  lack  some 
part^ 
*0f  that  quick  snirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ;       ao 
1^11  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late ; 
I  have  not  from  your  eyee  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have. 
You  bear  too  stubborn   and    too   strange    a 
hand  ss 

Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deoeivM.  If  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  n^n  myself.   Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference,         «o 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behav- 
iours ; 
But   let  not  therefore  my  good  friends    be 

griev'd  — 
Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one  — 
Nor  construe  any  further  mv  neglect,  «« 

Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cos.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook 
your  passion : 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath 

buried 
Thoughts  of  sreat  value,  worthy  cogitations,  m 
Tell  me,  eooa  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas.  /T  is  just; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus,  w 

That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Tour  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That    you    might  see    your  shadow.  I  have 

heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
Ibccept  immortal  Caesar,  speaking  of  Brutus  m 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  3roke, 
Have  wishM  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  mysdf 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ?  « 

Cas.  Hierefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar*d  to 
hear; 
And  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of.  ^o 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus. 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  ao  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard    ?< 
And  after  scandal  them,  or  if  you  know 
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That  I  profess  mTself  in  banqueting 
To  all  tne  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  shout, 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting  ?  I  do  fear, 
the  people 
Choose  CiBsar  for  their  king. 

Cos.  Av,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  yon  woula  not  hare  it  so.  n 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Caasius;  yet  I  love  him 
well. 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good,  w 

Set  honour  in  one  ere  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  ; 
For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  m  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  1  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  vou,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour,     n 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but^  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  hve  to  be  m 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Ccmar,  so  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he ; 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  loe 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  aliores, 
CsBsar  said  to  me,  ^*  Dar'st  thou,  Caasius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in  iob 

And  bade  him  follow  ;  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy ; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  i>oint  proposM.    uo 
Caesar  cried,  **  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  I  *' 
L  as  .^Eneas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 

Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Ceesar.  And  this  man  us 

Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark       im 
How  he  did  shake  —  'tis  true,  this  god  did 

shake. 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly. 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 

world 
Did  lose  his  lustre ;  I  did  hear  him  groan. 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that    bade    the 
Romans  its 

Mark  him  and  write  his   speeches    in    their 

books. 
Alas,  it  cried,  **  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'* 
As  a  sick  girl.   Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  iso 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.        [Shout.  Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout  I 
I  do  believe  that  Uiese  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'don  Caasar. 


Com.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  hdo* 

world  ' 

Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  hu^  legs,  and  p«ep  abost 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  gravM. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  oftheir  imm; 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stin.  « 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underliQCL 
Brutus  and  Csesar :  what  should  be  n  tki 

"CiBsar"? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  morr  il» 

yours? 
Write  them  toother,  yours  is  as  fair  a  wb^ 
Sound  them,  it  doth   become   the  nMd  m 

well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  witk  «> 
'*  Brutus ''  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  at  "Cr 

sar.»' 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  <nee^ 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  CsBsar  M 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  tbi  ^ 

shamMI  ' 

Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  ^iIm" 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  tin  fn> 

flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  « 

man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  Ulk'^  ' 

Rome, 
That   her  wide   walls   enoompaas'd  bst  « 

man?  * 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  roam  eaovgi 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O.  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  wts 
There  was  a  Brutus   once  that  vow  ^ 

biook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rsa«  * 
As  easily  as  a  king. 
Bru.  That  you  do  bve  me,  I  am  arfte 

jealous ; 
What  ^ou  would  work  me  to,  I  haw  t^* 

aim. 
How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  th«pe  v« 
I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  thk  prMMt   * 
I  would  not.  so  with  love  I  might  eatrtft^ 
Be  any  f uruier  movM.  What  you  hxn  tf^ 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  aay^ 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  tii» 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  sueh  higb  ^aP 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  tb-  ' 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  tint 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.  * 

Cas.  1  am  guul  that  my  weak  word» 
Have  struck  out  thus  much  show  of  flit  u* 

Brutus. 

Re-enter  Casab  and  his  train, 

Bru.  The  games  are  done  and  Ctmf  •  ^ 

turning. 
Cas.  Asthey  pass  by,  pluck  Casoa  Vr  *• 
sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashioa,  tell  y«  * 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-da; 

Bru.  I  wul  do  so.   But,  look  yotu  C.h*** 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  ou  Cawar'a  hni». 
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rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero  im 

such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes 
seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
d  in  conference  by  some  senators. 
ca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

ar? 
me  have  men  about  me  that  are 

(1  men  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights. 
A  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
too  much;  such   men   are   dan- 
(.  ^^ 

him  not,  Cffisar;  he's  not  dan- 

i  Roman  and  well  given. 

lid  he  were  fatter!  but  I  fear  him 

jne  were  liable  to  fear, 
w  the  man  I  should  avoid  soo 

at  spare  Cassius.  He  reads  much ; 
observer,  and  he  looks 
:h  the  deeds  of  men.  He  loves  no 

,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music ; 
liles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort    *<» 
^'d  himself  and  scomM  his  spirit 
9  movM  to  smile  at  anyihing. 
he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
9  are  they  very  dangerous.         «io 
hee  what  b  to  be  fear'd 
fear ;  for  always  I  am  Ciesar. 
■ight  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
puly  what  thou  think 'st  of  him. 
iennet.   Exeunt  Casar  and  all  his 

train  [but  Casca]. 
I  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak ;  would 
h  me  ?  »« 

asca  ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd 

oka  so  sad. 

r,  you  were  with  him,  were  you 

Id  not  then  ask  Casca  what  had 

r,  there  was  a  crowii  offer'd  him ; 
ir'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the 
and,  thus;  and  then  the  people 

was  the  second  noise  for  ? 
,  for  that  too.  «» 

»honted  thrioe;  what  was  the 
or? 

,  for  that  too. 
le  crown  oflPerM  him  thrice  ? 
narry,  was 't,  and  he  put  it  by 
time  gentler  than   other;   and 
o^-by  mine  honest  neighbours 
ni 
'er'd  him  the  crown  ? 
Antony. 
B     the     manner   of   it,    gentle 

as  well  be  hangM  as  tell  the 
t  w^as  mere  foolery ;  I  did  not 


mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown 
—  yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one 
of  these  coronets  —  and,  as  I  told  you.  he  put 
it  by  once :  but,  for  all  that,  to  my  tninking, 
he  would  tain  have  had  it.  Then  he  of-  [m4 
f  ered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  bv  again ; 
but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to  lay 
his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the 
third  time ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  bv ;  and 
still  as  he  ref  us'd  it,  the  rabblement  hooted 
and  clapp'd  their  chapp'd  hands  and  threw  [sm 
up  their  sweaty  night-caps  and  uttered  such  a 
deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Cfesar  ref  us'd 
the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Csesar, 
for  he  swounded  and  fell  down  at  it ;  and  for 
mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of 
opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air.     us 

Cos.  But,  soft,  1  pray  you  ;  what,  did  Caesar 
swound? 

Casca,  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place, 
and  foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like;  he  hath  the  falling 
sickness. 

Cas.  No,  Csesar  hath  it  not;  but  you  and  I 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sick- 
ness. v» 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that, 
but  I  am  sure  CsBsar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag 
people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according 
as  he  pleas'd  and  displeas'd  them,  as  they  use 
to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true 
man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  him- 
self? M4 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
peroeiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refus'd 
the  crown,  he  pluck 'd  me  ope  hb  doublet  and 
offer'd  them  his  throat  to  cut.  An  I  had  been 
a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have 
taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to 
hell  among  the  rojnies.  And  so  he  fell.  [9-9 
When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  said,  if  he 
had  done  or  said  anything  amiss,  he  aesir'd 
their  wor^ips  to  thmk  it  was  hb  infirmity. 
Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried, 
^*  Alas,  good  soul  I "  and  forgave  him  with  all 
their  hearts.  But  there's  no  heed  to  be  [57« 
taken  of  them;  if  Csesar  had  stabb'd  their 
mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad, 
away? 

Casca.  Ay.  ••<> 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect?  aw 

Casca.  Nay.  an  I  tell  you  that,  I'll  ne'er 
look  you  i'  the  face  again;  but  those  that 
understood  him  smil'd  at  one  another  and  shook 
their  heads ;  but,  |or  mine  own  part,  it  was 
Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more  news  too. 
Marullus  and  Flavins,  for  puUing  scarfs  off 
Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Fare  you 
well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could 
remember  it.  t»i 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promb'd  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 
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Casca.   Ay,  if  I  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating.  3»« 

Cas.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

CcLsca.   Do  80.   Farewell,  both.  [Exit, 

Bru,  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  I 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  00  is  he  now  in  execution  m 

Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  p^ood  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite.  «« 

Bru,   And  so  it  is.  For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you; 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  yon  will, 
Ck)me  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you.    310 

Cas.   I  will  do  so;   till  then,  think  of  the 
world.  [Exit  Brutus. 

Well.  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see, 
Thy  nonourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposM ;  uierefore  it  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seducM  ?        3i« 
CsBsardoth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus. 
If  I  were  Brutus  now  and  he  were  Cassius. 
He  should  not  humour  me.   I  wiU  this  nignt. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw,     sm 
As  if  tiiey  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Kome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  ob- 

scureljr 
Csesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at ; 
And  after  this  let  Csesar  seat  him  sure,  au 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  III.   The  same.  A  street.] 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ifrom  opposite 
sides]  Casca  [with  his  swora  drawn]  and 
Cicero. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Casca ;  brought  you  Caesar 
home? 
Why  are  you  breathless,  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca,  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the 
sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rivM  the  knotty  oaks,  and  I  have  seen   s 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds  ; 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  ^o  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.        10 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonder- 
ful? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  —  you  know  him 

well  by  sight  —  »» 

Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  fiame  and 

bum 
Like  twenty  torches  joinM,  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain^  unscorchM. 
Besides —  I  ha'  not  since  put  up  my  sword  — 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion,  so 


Who  glazM  upon  me,  and  went  nrly  ^ 
Without  annoying  me ;  and  th€i%  irere  ^-r^ 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  womco. 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  fvort  ^ 

saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  itr»U  ' 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  at 
Even  at  noonniay  upon  the  marketitbee. 
Hooting  and  shnekmg.   When  theie  pn^ 
Do  so  conjointly  meet.,  let  not  men  sar, 
**  These  are  their  reasons ;  they  are  nttoil 
For,  I  believe,  thev  are  portentous  tlusp    ' 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  Qpoo. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  b  a  strange^ ispowsd  &■> 
But  men  may  construe  thii^  after  their  b*- 

ion 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  ^ 

selves. 
Comes  Ca9sar  to  the  Capitol  to-moiroir? 

Casca,  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antnoa 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  Uymnt* 

Cic.  Good-night  then,  Casca ;  thiiditfcW 
sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.  * 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.   Who's  there? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  pw  '*' 

Casca.   Your   ear   is   good.    Csmm,  ^ 

night  is  this ! 
Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  hone*  n^* 
Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heave*  ■^•^^ 

so? 
Cas.  Those  that  have  known  th«  «u  • 
full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the«P*'^ 
Submittmg  me  unto  the  perilotis  night 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  yon  fee. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder'«R» 
And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  tt^  ^  ^ 
open  " 

The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  m^ 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  fli^  d  it 
Casca.   But  wherefore  did  you  so  nniA***' 
the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremU* 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  b^  tokeBt«H" 
Such  dreadful  her^ds  to  astonish  us. 
Cas.   Toil  are  dull,  Casca,  and  thost  J|**' 
of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  yon  do  vsb^^ 
Or  else  you  use  not.  You  look  pale  tad  t^ 
And  put  on  fear  and  cast  yourself  in  «w^ 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  hm^^ 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  eupf 
Why  aU  these  fires,  why  all  these  gBdinKgJ 
Why  birds  and  beasts  from  quality  sm  k*  ^ 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  caleobv*  * 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  tfair  ** 

nance 
Their  natures  and  preformed  foooltiA 
To  monstrous  quality,  why,  you  shall  ^ 
That  Heaven  hath  infused  them  witk  1»** 
spirits, 
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them  instmments  of  fear  and  wam- 

70 

6  monstrous  state. 

i  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 

this  dreadful  nighty 

nders,  lightens^  opens   graves,  and 

s 

16  Hon  in  the  Capitol,  is 

mightier  than  tnyself  or  me 

I  action,  yet  proaigions  grown 

iL  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Tis  Ctesar  that  yon  mean ;  is  it  not, 

ius? 

t  it  be  who  it  is ;  for  Romans  now  «> 

s  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors, 

the  while!  our  fathers'  minds  are 

i  goTem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
nd  sufferance  show  us  womanish, 
[ndeed,  they  say  the  senators  to- 
ow  M 

;ablish  Cesar  as  a  king ; 

II  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
ace,  save  here  in  Italy. 

now  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger 

n  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius.      m 
)  gods-,  you  make  the  weak  most 

gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat ; 
>wer,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Inngeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
itive  to  the  strengtn  of  spirit ;      »« 
ng  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
power  to  dismiss  itself. 
IS,  know  all  the  world  besides, 

tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
OS  at  pleasure.  [Thunder  siill. 

So  can  I ;  »oo 

dman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
J  cancel  his  captivity. 

why  should  CsBsar  be  a  tyrant 

know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
tees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep ;  i<» 
ion,  were  not  Romans  hinds, 
with  haste  wiU  make  a  mighty 

weak  straws :  what  trash  is  Rome, 
1  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
matter  to  illuminate  no 

z-  as  Caasar  I  But,  0  grief, 
Qon  led  me  ?  I  perhaps  speak  this 
ng  bondman  ;  then  I  know 
ust  be  made.  But  I  am  arm'd, 
are  to  me  indifferent.  u« 

1  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a 

^rinff  tell-tale.  Hold,  —  my  hand, 
r  rearess  of  all  these  griefs, 

this  foot  of  mine  as  tea  tit 

arthest. 

There 's  a  bargain  made. 
].  Casoa,  I  have  mov'd  already 
>t  the  noblest-minded  Romans 

th  me  an  enterprise 
■dangrerous  consequence ; 


And  I  do  know,  by  this  they  stay  for  me        m 
In  Ponapey's  i>oroh ;  for  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets  ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour 's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  iso 

Enter  Cui'SA. 

Casca,   Stand  close  a  while,  for  here  comes 

one  in  haste. 
Cos.  'T  is  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend.   Cinna,  where  haste  you  so '? 
Ctn.  To  find  out  you.  Who's  that?  Metellns 

Cimber? 
Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca :  one  incorporate         \^ 
To  our  attempts.  Am  I  not  stayM  for,  Cinna  ? 
Ci'n.   I  am  glad  on 't.    What  a  fearful  night 
is  this! 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 
sights. 
Cas,  Am  I  not  stay'd  for?  tell  me. 
Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 

0  Cassius.  if  you  could  uo 
But  win  tne  noble  Brutus  to  our  party  — 

Cas,  Be  you  content.  Gk>od  Cinna,  take  this 
paper. 
And  look  yon  lay  it  in  the  prstor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw 

this 
In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax  i*^ 

Upon  old  Brutus'  statue.   AQ  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find 

us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there  ? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber ;    and  he 's 
gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.   Well,  I  will  hie  wt 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 
Cas,  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 
[Exit  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  vou  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
See  Bmtus  at  nis  house.  Three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already,  and  the  man  entire  lu 

Upon  the  next  encounter  yields  him  ours. 
Casca,  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's 
hearts  I 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.        im 
Cas,  Him  and  his  worth  and  our  great  need 
of  him 
You  have  right  well  conceited.  Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and  ere  da^r 
We  will  awake  him  and  be  sure  of  him. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II 

[Scene  I.  Rome.] 
Enter  Brutus  in  his  orchard. 

Bru,  What,  Lucius,  ho  I 

1  cannot  by  the  progress  of  the  stars 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  Lucius,  I  say ! 
I  would  it  were  mv  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
When,  Lucius,  when  I  Awake,  I  say  I  What, 

Lucius !  s 
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Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.   CallM  you,  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  Qet  me  a  taper  in  mv  study,  Lucius. 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  ana  call  me  here. 
Luc,  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death  ;  and  for  my 
part,  10 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him 
But  for  the  general.  He  would  be  crownM : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.  Crown  him  ?  — 
that:—  ^  w 

And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  'with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power ;  and,  to  speak  truth  of 

Csesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed  to 
More  than  his  reason.  But  *t  is  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  voung  Ambition^s  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attams  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back,  » 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
Bv  which  he  did  ascend.  So  Ciesar  may  ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.   And,  since  the 

quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus  :  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities ;     si 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent^s  egg 
Which,  hatchM,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Be-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  bumeth  in  jrour  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found        so 
This  naper,  thus  sealM  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  Ue  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[Gives  him  the  letter. 
Bru.   Get  you  to  bed  agrain  ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ?       40 
Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 
Bru.   Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me 

word. 
Luc.   I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations  whizzing  in  the  air 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them.  *» 
[Opens  the  letter  and  reads, 
**  Brutus,  thou  sleep^st ;  awake,  and  see  thy- 
self I 
Shall  Rome,  etc.  Speak,  strike,  redress !  ^^ 
"  Brutus,  thou  sleep^st ;  awake  !  " 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropped 
Where  I  have  took  them  up.  ^  w 

*'  Shall  Rome,  etc."  Thus  must  I  piece  it  out : 
Shall    Rome    stand    under    one  man^s  awe? 

What,  Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
*'  Speak,  strike,  redress  1  "  Am  I  entreated    « 
To  speak  and  strike  ?  O  Rome,  I  make  thee 
promise. 


H  the  redress  will  follow,  then  reoeiretf 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Bnttv! 

Be^nter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  da«i 
[Knocktm^  1.1 

Bru.   'T  is  good.  Go  to  the  ^te ;  tamme 
knocks.  [Exit  Lmr*. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  agminxf^c 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  tluac 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  it 
Like  a  phantaama  or  a  hideous  Hmsm 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instrumeoo 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  t  b* 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Be^nter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  *t  is  your  brother  Caasiaft  « ^ 
door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  yon. 
Bru.  Is  he  akiK 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  moe  with  hisL 
Bru,  Do  you  knuv  d«' 

Jjuc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck *J  »^ 
their  ears 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  eks^ 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  then 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 
Bru.  Let  'em  eota. 

[ExkU- 
They  are  the  faction.  O  Conspiracy, 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  hr« ' 

night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  O,  then  by  ^ 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  eanc*  * 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?  S«el  ^ 

Conspiracy  I 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability ; 
For  if  thou  ^th,  thy  native  serablancv* 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  * 

Enter  the  cotuptratorit,  Cassius,  Casca.  Dt^ 

CiNNA,  Mbteixus  Cimbbr,  amf  Tkkbv'^ 

Ccu.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  yt^'^ 
Good  morrow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  jr*   , 

Bru.   I  have  been  up  this  hour,  s**^* 
night.  , 

Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  witk^ 

Cos.  Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and***'* 
here  ' 

But  honours  you ;  and  everr  one  doth  vak 
You  had  but  that  opinion  ol  youis^ 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  yos. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hithfr. 

Cas.  This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcor*  *• 

Cas.  This,  Casca;    this,  Cinna;  and  tf^ 
Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 
What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themsth* 
Betwixt  vour  eyes  and  night  r 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ? 

[Tkepickii}- 
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lere  lie«  the  east;  doth  not  the  day 
^here? 
No. 
',  pardon,  gir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  grey 

the  donds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Yon  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
eiy'd.  ^  toB 

[  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises, 
a  peat  war  erowing  on  the  south, 

tiie  yonthnu  season  of  the  year. 
I  months  henoe  up  higher  toward  the 
Ji 
'esents  his  fire  ^  and  the  high  east  no 

the  Capitol,  directly  here, 
lye  me  your  hands  all  oyer,  one  by 

id  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

>,  not  an  oath !  If  not  the  face  of 

uice  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,  — 
motives  weak,  break  off  betimes,  n« 
man  henoe  to  nis  idle  bed ; 
•sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
lau  drop  by  lottery.  But  if  these, 
re  thoT  do,  bear  nre  enough  im 

(owaras  and  to  steel  with  valour 
ig  spirits  of  women,  then,  country- 

we  anv  spur  but  our  own  cause, 
to  redress  ?  what  other  bond 
)t  Romans,  that   have  spoke   the 
»  uc 

t  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath 
fcy  to  honesty  engagM, 
lall  be,  or  we  wiU  fall  for  it  ? 
ts  and  cowards  and  men  cautelous, 
arrions  and  such  suffering  souls   im 
tie  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
res  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 
rtue  of  our  enterprise, 
ppresBTve  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
at  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
oath  ;  when  everv  drop  of  blood  im 
ioman  bears,  ana  nobly  bears, 
i  several  bastardy, 
ik  the  smallest  particle 
ise  that  hath  passM  from  him.    i«o 
what  of  Cicero?  Shall  we  sound 

ill  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
t  us  not  leave  him  out. 

No^  b^  no  means. 
■>  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs 
e  UB  a  good  opinion  tM 

t*8  Toiccfl  to  commend  our  deeds, 
d,  his  judgement  rul'd  our  bands ; 
ad  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
ried  in  his  gravity, 
lie  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with 

150 

iver  follow  anything 
an  becrin. 

Then  leave  him  out. 
^ed  he  is  not  fit. 
no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only 


Cos.  Decius,  well  urgM.  I  think  it  is  not 
meet,  lu 

Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Csesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar.  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver ;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all ;  which  to  prevent,  im 

Let  Antony  and  Caasar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Oiu'  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Cains 
Cassias, 
To  cut  the  head  off  and  then  hack  the  limbs. 
Like  wrath  in  death  and  envy  afterwards ; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar.  i«5 

Let 's  be  saorificers,  but  not  butchers,  Cains. 
We  all  stand  u]^  against  the  spirit  of  CflBsar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood ; 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Ciesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  C»sar  I  But,  alas,   ^       170 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it  I  And,  gentle  friends, 
Let  *s  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathf uUy ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds ; 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do,        ns 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  'em.  This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary  and  not  envious ; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  oall'd  purgers,  not  murderers,     im 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Ctesar's  arm 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cat,  Yet  I  fear  him ; 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Csesar  — 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassias,  do  not  think  of 
him.  iM 

If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  take  thought  and  die  for  Csesar ; 
And  that  were  much  he  should,  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not 
die:  wo 

For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes. 

Bru.  Peace !  count  the  dock. 

Cos.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  'T  is  time  to  part. 

Ctis.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Casar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late.  im 

8uite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
E  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  nnaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers,  mo 

May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that.  If  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elegants  with  holes, 
lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers ;      too 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers 
He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent,       no 
And  I  wilTbring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch 
him. 
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Bru.   By  the  eighth  hour ;  is  that  the  atter- 

most? 
Cin.   Be  that  the  attermost,  and  fail  not 
then.  «« 

Met,  Cains  Lifarius  doth  bear  Cfesar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  tor  speaking  well  of  Pompey. 
I  wonder  none  of  Ton  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru,  Now,  good  Metellns,  go  along  b^  him. 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  giyen  lum  rea- 
sons; 
Send  him  bnt  hither,  and  I  ^11  fashion  him.     no 
Cos.    The  morning  comes  uiwn's.     We^ll 
leave  yon,  Bmtus, 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves ;  but  all  re- 
member 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Komans. 
Bru.  ^  Qood  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  mer- 
rily. 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes,  aw 

Butibear  it  as  our  Koman  actors  do. 
With  untir*d  spirits  and  formal  constancy. 
And  so  good  morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 
Bo^  t  Lucius !  Fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber.         tao 
Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep^st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Par.  Brutus,  my  lord  ! 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you?  Wherefore 
rise  you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit         su 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.  You  Ve  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed ;  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walked  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ;  mo 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  starM  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 
I  uig'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratched  your 

head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot. 
Yet  I  insisted ;  yet  you  answered  not,  m 

But  with  an  angry  waf  ture  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  So  I  did. 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seemM  too  much  enkindled,  and  withal 
Hoi>ing  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour,  w 

Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep, 
And  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape 
As  it  hath  much  prevail*d  on  your  condition,  >m 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.  Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  ^ef . 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Por.    Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in 
health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do.  Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Por.   Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  phjrsical      *n 
To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  What,  is  Bmtus  sick. 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 


To  dare  the  Tile  contagion  of  the  niglt, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpnrgi^c 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?  No,  my  firoK, 
You  have  some  sick  offence  withio  ygvsaA. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  m;  |)k. 
I  ought  to  know  of ;  and  upon  my  kam     " 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  ban? 
By  all  your  vows  of  love  and  that  gresiwt 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  ok. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  vourself ,  your  kfi. 
Why  you  are  heavy,  ana  what  men  uni^  " 
Have  nad  resort  to  you  ;  for  here  h»T«  W« 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  fm 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gea^  ^ra 

Por.  I  should  not  need,  if  yon  were  ftf» 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Bibb. 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrett 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  youseli 
But,  as  It  were,  in  sort  or  limitation. 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals«  comfort  yov  ^ 
And  talktovousometunear  DwelllbtiB'^ 
suburbs  " 

Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  If  it  be  no  moc% 
Portia  is  Brutus*  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honoonblc  v6 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Por,  If  tms  were  true,  then  shookl  I  b« 
this  secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wif «. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal 
A  woman  well-reputed,  Cato*s  daughter.    * 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  aa 
Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  t 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disckar  s^ 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  oonstaart. 
GKving  myself  a  voluntary  wound  * 

Here,  in  the  thigh  ;  can  I  bear  that  vfi  r^ 

tienoe, 
And  not  my  hnsband^s  secrets  ? 

Bru.  OvepA' 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wile ! 

[Knocking  tiBi^ 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks.  Portia^  go  iB««Ai^ 
And  by  and  hj  thy  bosom  shall  pa^tab      * 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  (W^ 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 
Leave  me  with  hasto.  [Exit  Fi^tf*-^ 

Lucius,  who  *s  that  becki 

Re-enter  Lucnjfl  with  LdQAsans 

Imc,  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  woddcp^ 

with  you.  "• 

Brti.   Cains  Ligarius,  that  MeteUnsspak**^ 

Bov,  stand  aside.  Cains  Ligarius !  howt 

lAg.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  f«M 

tongue. 
Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  cbeat  ^\ 
brave  Cains,  1 

To  wear  a  kerchieft   Would  you  wir«  ■ 
sick!  J^ 

L\g.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  ia  kus 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  boacMir. 
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kch  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 

a  healthfiil  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

y  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 

icard  mv  sickness  I  Soul  of  Rome  I    m 

a,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins ! 

e  an  exorcist,  hast  oonjnr'd  up 

fied  spirit.  Now  bid  me  run, 

U  strive  with  things  mopossible  ;       ns 

the  better  of  them.  What's  to  do? 

I  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick 

1  whole. 

It  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 

ce  siok  ? 

'hat  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my 

18. 

'old  to  thee,  as  we  are  going  no 

it  most  be  aone. 

Set  on  your  foot, 
a  heart  new-firM  I  follow  yon, 
low  not  what ;  but  it  sufBceth 
us  leads  me  on.  [Thunder, 

Follow  me,  then. 

[Exeunt, 

kJENK  II.    Ccuar^s  house,] 

%d  lightning.    Enter  Cjbsab,  tn  his 
night-gown, 

T  heaTen  nor  earth  have  been  at 

>  to-night.^ 

I  CTalpumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 

>I    they  murder  CasarP'    Who's 

n? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

lord? 

bid  the  priests  do  itresent  sacrifice  b 
ae  their  opinions  of  success, 
ill,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Enter  CAiiPUBNiA. 

kt  mean  you,  Cseear?  Think  you 
k  forth? 

t  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 
ir  shall    forth.    The  things  that 
an'd  me  »o 

but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall 

vSBsar,  they  are  yamshed. 
r,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
r  fright  me.  There  is  one  within, 
things  that  we  have  heard  and 

IS 

3t  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

b  whelped  in  the  streets : 

lave  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 

arriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
:d    sqnadrons  and  right  form  of 

M 

d  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
)attle  huxiled  in  the  air, 
igrh,  and  dying  men  did  groan, 
id  shriek  and  squeal  about  the 

(se  things  are  beyond  all  use,      m 
them. 


Cas,  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Tet  Caasar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Csasar. 
CcU,  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets 

seen;  m 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 

of  princes. 
Cces,   Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 

deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear,  ss 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv,  They  would  not  have  yon  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast.  «o 

Cces,  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  coward- 
ice; 
Csesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cfesar  shall  not ;  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he.  4s 

We  are  two  lions  litter'ain  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Cssar  shall  go  forth. 

Col,  ^  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day ;  call  it  my  fear  m 

That  keeps  vou  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  '11  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house, 
And  he  shall  say  yon  are  not  well  to-day. 
LfOt  me,  uoon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cans,  Miark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ;  u 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here 's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec,  Cfesar,  all  hail  I  good  morrow,  worthy 
Caesar; 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cces,^  And   you   are   come   in   very  happy 
time  eo 

To  beiu*  my  greetings  to  the  senators 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot,  is  false,  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser  ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day.  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal,  Say  he  is  sick. 

Ctes,  Shall  Cfesar  send  a  lie  ?  <» 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  firm  so  far. 
To  be  af  eard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Cfesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Ciesfir,  let  me  know  some 
cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so.         to 

Coes,  The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not 
come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But  for  your  private  satisf fiction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know : 
Csdpumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home.    7b 
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She  dreamt  to-nifj^ht  she  saw  mv  statuS. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hondrea  spoats, 
Did  run  ^ore  blood  ^  and  many  lusty  Romajis 
Came  smiling  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it ; 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  por- 
tents M 
And  evils  imminent,  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  beggM  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 
Dec,  Tnis  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted  ; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes,       u 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  batn'd, 
Signifies  that  from  vou  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood,  and  that  g^i^eat  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  ccM^nizanoe. 
This  by  Calpumia's  dream  is  signined.             w 
C(t8.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded 

it. 
Dec,  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 

can  say ; 
And  know  it  now.    The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Cnsar. 
If   yon  shall  send  them  word  you  will   not 

come,  ^         ^  «• 

Their  minos  may  change.   Besides,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
*^  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When  Csesar^s  wife  shall  meet  with    better 

dreams.'^ 
If  Csesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
"  Lo,  CsBsar  is  afraid  "  ?  in 

Pardon  me,  Ciesar ;  for  my  dear  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 
CcBs.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 

Calpumia !         ^  10s 

I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go. 

Enter  Pubuus,  Brutus,  Ligabius,  Metel- 
LU8,  Casga,  Tbebonius,  and  Cinka. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Fub.  Good  morrow,  Ciesar. 

C<BS,  Welcome,  Publius. 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirrM  so  early  too  ?  no 
Good  morrow.  Casca.  Cains  Ligarius, 
Ciesar  was  ne^er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. 
What  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Bru,  Csesar,  *t  is  strncken  eight. 

Cobs,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See  I  Antony,  that  revels  long  o*  nights.  ne 

Is  notwitJistanding up.   GkKKlmorrow,  Antony. 

Ant,  So  to  most  noble  CiBBar. 

Cces,  Bid  them  prepare  within  ; 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. 
Now,  Cinna  ;  now,  Metellus ;  what,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ;  m 

Remember  that  yon  call  on  me  to-day. 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb,  CsBsar,  I  will ;  [aside]  and  so  near  will 
I  be. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 
further.  »» 


Cets,  Good^  friends,  go  in,  and  t^  vm^ 
wine  with  me ; 
And    we,  like    friends,  will    strv^Km  f 
together. 
Bru,  [Aside,]  That  every  like  b  i«  tk 
same,  O  Csesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  fifa' 

[Scene  IIL  A  street  near  the  Cafo^, 

Enter  Abtemidobus  [reciding  a  pefel- 

Art,  ^^CsBsar,  beware  of  Brutus;  tak«W< 
of  Cassius ;  come  not  near  Casca ;  kavt  ■  '■> 
to  Cinna  ;  trust  not  Trebonius ;  mark  vil  1* 
tellus  Cimber:  Decius  Brutus  loves  t)ta»«i 
thou  hast  wrong'd  Caius  Ligarius.  Thm  •  • 
but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  ii  br- 
against  CsBsar.  If  thoubeestnotimmortilU 
about  ^ou ;  security  gives  way  to  ooh^*' 
The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !  Thy  lonw, 

ARTKMIDOSf:^. 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  tdtmg. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  oannot  Hvt 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
H  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thoa  mayst  fin , 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  ooatrm- 

(^ 

[Sobnb  IV.  ^no^Aer  part  qf  the  sawm  s^m  •• 
fore  the  h&itse  o/BrtUtu.] 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Lucius. 


For,  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  & 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  th^e  goiM. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 
Luc,  To  know  my  errand,  msi^ 

For.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  aa4  W^ 


Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thoashoukktdpt^ 

0  oonstaney,  be  strong  upon  my  side. 

Set  a  huge  mountain  Hweoi  my  hetm  «' 
tongrue  I 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  m^ 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  ootaai 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc,  Madam,  what  sbostf  I  ^ ' 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ?        ** 
And  so  return  to  yon,  and  nnthn^  el^^ 

For,  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  ito  ^ 
look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth ;  and  take  gooi  «^ 
What  Ciesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  t»  kst  '! 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc,  I  near  none,  madam. 

For.  Prithee.  li)iwsv«^ 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  mj^ 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  CapitoL 

Luc,  Sooth,  maaam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  the  Soothsaykr.  I 

For,  Come  hither,  fellow  ;  which  wt^ 

thou  been  ? 
Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  Udy. 
For,  What  is 't  o'clock  ? 
Sooth,  About  the  ninth  boor,  mi 
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B  Cffisar  yet  ^ne  to  the  Capitol  ? 
Madam,  not  yet;    I  go  to  take  my 
od,  ^  2» 

m  pans  OD  to  the  Capitol, 
hoa  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou 
? 

Ihat  I  have,  hidy ;  if  it  will  please 
lar 

rood  to  Giesar  as  to  hear  me« 
leech  him  to  bef i:iend  himself.  m 

hy,  know'st  thou  any  harm 's  in- 
led  towards  him  ? 

Vone  that  I  know  will  be«  much  that 
u*  may  chance, 
row  to  yon.  Here  the  street  is  nar- 

;  that  follows  Csesar  at  the  heels, 
9,  of  praetors,  common  suitors,         as 
I  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death, 
to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
reat  Caesar  as  he  comes  along. 

[ExiL 
nust  go  in.   Ay  me,  how  weak  a 

»f  woman  is !  O  Brutus,  «• 

s  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise ! 
I  8ure,  the  boy  heard  me.  [To  Lth 

firutus  hath  a  suit 

will  not  grant.  O,  I  grow  faint. 
3,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
erry.   Come  to  me  again,  48 

ae  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 
[Exeunt  [severally]. 


ACT  III 

I.   Rome,  B^ore  the  Capitol,] 

people;  among  them]  Artebodo- 
he  80OTH8AYEB.  Flourish.  Enter 
RFTUs,  CAssnis,  Casca,  Decius, 
.  Trkbokius,  CiNNA,  Antony, 
ruBurs  [and  Popilius]. 

he  Soothsayer,]  The  ides  of  March 
tie. 

Cwsar;  but  not  gone. 

Cffisar  I  read  this  schedule. 
>nius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
leisure,  this  his  humble  suit.       • 
)ar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine  *8  a 

1   Csesar  nearer.   Read  it,  great 

toucshes  us  ourself  shall  be  last 

not,  Csesar ;  read  it  instantly. 
,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

8irrah,  give  place. 

nrere  yon  your  petitions  m  the 

11 

apitol. 

^cesar  goes  up  to  the  Senate-House^ 

the  restfollounng,] 
1    joxkr    enterprise   to-day  may 

enterprise,  Popilius? 


Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  Ccesar.] 

Bru,  What  said  Popilius  Liena  ?  u 

Cos.   He  wish'd  to-oay  our  enterprise  might 

thrive. 

I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Ciesar ;  mark 

him. 
Ca^.   Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  preven- 
tion. 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?  If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Csesar  never  shall  turn  back,  » 

For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru,  Cassius,  be  constant ; 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes, 
For.  look,  he  smiles,  and  Csesar  doth  not  change. 
Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look 
you,  Brutus,  m 

He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

\Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius,] 
Dec,  Where  IS  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 
Bru,   He  is  address^  ;  press  near  and  second 

him. 
Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 
hand.  ao 

Cas,   Are  we  all  ready  ?  What  is  now  amiss 
That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 
Met,  Most  high,    most   mighty,  and   most 
puissant  Csesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart,  —  [Kneeling,] 

CcBs,  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchinss  and  these  lowly  curtesies      m 
Might  fire  the  olood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.   Be  not  fond 
To  think  that  Ceesar  bears  such  rebel  blood    « 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet 

words. 
Low-crooked  curtsies  and  base  spaniel-fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 
If  uiou  dost  bend  and  pray  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way.  m 

Elnow,  Csesar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without 

cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 
Met,  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my 
own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear   m 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 
Bru.   I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery, 
Cffisar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  inunediate  freedom  of  repeal. 
Cats.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cas.  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon ! 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall,  m 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cess.  I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you ; 
H  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move 

me; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,  m 

Of  whose  true-fizM  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks, 
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They  are  all  fire  and  eTexy  one  doth  shine  ;     m 
But  there 's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place. 
So  in  the  world ;  't  is  f  umish'd  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  neah  and  blood,  and  apprehen- 
sive ; 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
UnshakM  of  motion ;  and  that  I  am  he,  to 

Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this : 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  ban- 
ished. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 
Cin,  O  CsBsar,  — 

CcBS,         Hence  I  wilt  thou  lift  up  Oljrmpus  ? 
Dec,  Great  C»sar,  — 

C(ES.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca,  Speak,  hands  for  me !  ?« 

[They  stab  Casar. 
Ccu.  Ettu  Brute!  Then  fall,  Caasar ! 

[Dies, 

Cin,  Liberty  !   Freedom  !  Tyranny  is  dead  I 

Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos,  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry 

out,  ^  w 

**  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement  I  ^^ 

Bru.  People  and  senators,  be  not  afPrighted  ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still ;  ambition's  debt  is  paid. 
Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 
Dec,  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where 'sPublius?  « 

Cin,  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mu- 
tiny. 
Met,  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
CsBsar's 
Should  chance  — 
Bru,  Talk  not  of  standing.  Publius,  good 
cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person,       « 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else.  So  tell  them,  Publius. 
Cos,  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the 
people, 
Rushiner  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mis- 
cnief. 
Bru,   Do  so :  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed. 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cas.  Where  is  Antony  ?  m 

Treb.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz*d. 
Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and 

run. 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures. 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  h  is  but  the  time 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cas,  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of 
life  101 

Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru,  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit ; 
So  are  we  CsBsar's  friends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death.    Stoop,  Romans, 

stoop.  101 

And  let  us  oathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords ; 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place. 
And,  Vaving  our  rea  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let 's  all  cry,  '*  Peace,  freedom,  and  liberty  I  " 


Cas,  Stoop,  then,  and  wash.   Hovanrai* 
hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  act«d  orm 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  uakii 

Bru,  How  many  times  shall  Casar  \im4  a 
sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  baaiB  lies  aloac        ~' 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  I 

Cas,  Sooftasti&KihdW 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  ns  be  callM 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec,  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cas,  Ay,  every  noa  vwm 

Brutus  shall  lead :  and  we  will  eraee  ln»k«# 
With  the  most   boldest  and   beat   heoii  ># 


Rome. 


Enter  a  Sebtakt. 


Bru.  Soft!  who  comes  here?  A 
Antony's. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  \id  v 
kneel, 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  dovn . 
And,  being  nrostrate,  thus  he  bade  mtmj,^ 
Brutus  is  noole,  wise,  valiant,  aad  hoawt ; 
Cfesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loriat; 
Say  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say  I  fear'd  Cassar,  honoured  him,  aai  li^' 

him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antmy         <• 
May  safely  come  to  him.  and  be  resolT'4 
How  Ciesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  deod^ 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Cteaar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  foUov 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Bratae     * 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  nntrod  sUft 
With  all  true  faith.  So  says  my  maat«r  Am«? 

Bru,  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valbas  K^ 
man ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  ^m  pW 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  iKmoo.    * 
Depart  untouched. 

Serv,  I  '11  fetch  him  ffffso^ 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  W  * 
friend. 

Cas,  I  wish  we  may  ;  but  yet  ha^ve  I  ttfk' 
That  fears  him  much,  and  mj  miagivi^'S 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  pnrpoae.  "* 

Reenter  AirroNY. 

Bru,  But  here  comes  Antonj.    W«b^ 
Mark  Antony ! 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caasar  I  dost  thou  lis  ■»  !•'  * 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triiunpiBki|<^ 
Shrunk  to  this  uttle  measure  ?  Fare  the*  «^ ' 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  yoa  int«oi  * 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  elas  u  nak. 
If  I  myself,  there  b  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar ^s  death's  hour,  nor  no  instnoatft 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swtirdak  ms^ 
rich  '• 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  worU. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  rer^  »^ 
smoke. 
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pleasure.  Liye  a  thonsand  yean, 
ind  myself  so  apt  to  die ;  im 

U  please  me  bo,  no' mean  of  death, 
Ciesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
ind  master  spirits  of  this  age. 
Dtony,  beg  not  yonr  death  of  ns. 
we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
ands  and  this  our  present  act,     i« 
lo,  yet  see  yon  but  our  hands 
I  bleeding  bnsiness  they  have  done. 
on  see  not ;  they  are  pitif  nl ; 
the  general  wrong  of  Rome  —     »« 
s  out  fire,  sopity  pity  — 
lis  deed  on  Ciesar.  For  yonr  part, 
swords  hare  leaden  points.  Hark 
r; 

strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts 
temper,  do  receive  you  in  in 

d  love,  good  thoughts,  and  rever- 

voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any 

ng  of  new  dignities. 

be  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 

e,  beside  themselves  with  tear,  im 

will  deliver  you  the  cause 

id  love  CflBsar  when  I  struck  him« 

>ceeded. 

I  doubt  not  of  vour  wisdom, 
render  me  his  bloody  hand. 
Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ;  im 
assins,  do  I  take  your  hand : 
Brutus,  yours ;  now  yours,  Metel- 

and,  m^  valiant  Casca,  yours ; 
ot  least  m  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

—  alas,  what  shall  I  say  ?        im 

stands  on  such  slippery  groimd 

o  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 

d  or  a  flatterer. 

5  thee,  Csesar,  O,  't  is  true  ; 

rit  look  upon  us  now,  im 

eve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death, 

onv  making  his  peace, 

KHiy  fingers  of  thy  foes, 

the  presence  of  tny  corse  ? 

eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds.       mo 

:  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 

e  me  better  than  to  close 

ndship  with  thine  enemies. 

ilius!   Here  wast  thou  bayM, 

t; 

•a   fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters 

oil,  and  crimsonM  in  thy  lethe. 
aat  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
I,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
^  stmeken  by  many  princes, 
le  !  no 

QtODT,  

Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius  I 
^t«4sar  shall  say  this ; 
I,  it  is  cold  modesty. 
yon  not  for  praising  Csesar  so ; 
Act   memn   you  to  have  with 


Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on.  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  There! ore  I  took  your  hands,  but  was, 
indeed,, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on 

Csesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all  4^nd  love  you  all,    no 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Csesar  was  dangerous. 

JBru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Ciesar,     ns 
Ton  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 'sail  I  seek; 

And  am,  moreover,  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  bodj  to  the  market-place  ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  mend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  f  imeral.  uo- 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you, 

[Aside  to  Bru.]  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Do  not  consent 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  movM 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  ^  By  your  pardon. 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first,  v 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Cnsar's  death. 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission. 
And  that  we  are  contented  Csesar  shall^         m» 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wronpr* 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Cfesar's 
body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame 
us,  a*» 

But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar, 
And  say  you  do 't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral.  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  gomg,  uo 

After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Antony. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of 
earth. 
That    I   am   meek    and    gentle   with   these 
butchers !  »» 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  I 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy. 
Which.  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 
hps,  >e« 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue : 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use         sw 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chokM  with  custom  of  fell  deeds ; 
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And  Cassar^s  sjiirit,  ranging  for  revenge.         s7o 
With  Ate  by  nis  aide  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  "  Havoc,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  fool  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  boriaL  m 

Enter  OOavitts^  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Cfesar,  do  you  not  ? 
Serv,  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  Cflesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to 

Rome.  ^ 
Serv,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  com- 
ing; 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth  —  sm 
O  Caesar  I  —  [Seeing  the  body,} 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big;  get  thee  apart  ana 
weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.  Is  thv  master  coming  ?        ms 
Serv,  He  lies  to-nignt  within  seven  leagues 

of  Rome. 
Ant.  Post  back  with  speed  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanced. 
'  Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  saf etr  for  Octavius  yet ;  >» 

Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet,  stay  a  while ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place.   There  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  j 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse  sw 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt  [with  CcRsar^s  body]. 

[Scene  n.    The  Forum.] 

Enter  Brutus  and   Cassius,    unth  the  Ple- 
beians. 

Pleb.  We  will  be  satisfied  I  Let  us  be  satis- 
fied! 

Bru.  Then  f  oUow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
And  part  the  numbers. 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ;    e 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1.  Pleb.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2.  Pleb.    I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare 

their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  theni  rendered.  io 

[Exit  Caasiusywith  some  of  the  Ple- 
beians.] Brutus  goes  into  the 
pulpit, 

3.  Pleb.   The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended ;  si- 

lence I 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for 
my  cause,  and  be^  silent,  that  you  may  hear ; 
believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe ;  cen-  [is 
sure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  vour  senses, 
that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any 


in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friead  of  Cam' 
to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to  Cear «» 
no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  tnai^immi  -- 
why  Brutus  rose  against  Ciesar,  tkzia^  a- 
swer  :  Not  that  I  lov'd  Cassar  lMi,l«^  1 
lov'd  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  (W  vvt" 
living  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Ooiw*' 
dead,  to  liye  all  fre^nen  ?  As  Casv  W4  « 
me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  ftiliiMii  W 
joice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  kisiTha. 
but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  hin.  TW*  i 
tears  for  his  love  ;  joy  for  his  fortsae;  h^ 
for  his  valour  ;  and  death  for  his  ai  '  ^' 
Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a 
If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offeMU.  ^ 
is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Robb'  I 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  IHii 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  eoutr^  ^ 
any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  1  p»' 
for  a  reoly. 

All,  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru,  Then  none  have  I  offended.  Ik^ 
done  no  more  to  Ctesar  than  yon  diA^f 
Brutus.  The  Question  of  his  death  A  ^V 
in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  not  ext«niiatod.  vtart 
he  was  worthy,  nor  ms  offenees  eaianiM 
which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  [and  others],  with  Ctrmn^ 

Here  comes  his  body,  monm'd  b^  Msi  ^ 
tonv ;  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  a  bii^^ 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  hia  dviag,a^ 
the  commonwealth ;  as  which  ^joadmi 
With  this  I  depart,  tha^ aa lalew my  ^ ' 
for  the  good  oi  Rome,  I  have  the  si 
for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my 
need  my  death. 
All.  Live,  Brutus !  live,  live ! 

1,  Pleb,  Bring  him  with  trimnph  ban 

his  house. 

2,  Pleb,    GKve  him  a  statue  with  ks 

tors. 

3,  Pleb,  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4,  Pleb,  Ci 
Shall  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1.  Pleb,  We  '11  bring  him  te 
With  shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru,  My  ouubUisb-  - 

2,  Pleb.  Peace,  silence  I  Bratns  aB» 
/.  Pleb.  ^m^} 
Bru.  Good  countrsrmen,  let  tne  dc^w 

And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  AsMT- 
Do  grace  to  CsBsar's   corpse,  and  fan 

speech 
•Tending  to  Cfiesar'8fi[lories,  which  Mark  J 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  3rou,  not  a  man  depart 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.      ^' 
1.  Pleb.  Stay,  ho  I  and  let  as  hear  HM 

tony. 

3.  Pleb.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  pnbfii  Ate 
We  'U  hear  him.  Noble  Antony,  go  uf< 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  bshi^lsc 
you.    '  iGoesint9thtfftij^ 

4,  Pleb.  What  doeshe  say  of  Bmta** 

3.  Pleb.  He  says,  for  Brstm  ^ 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  alL 
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Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of 

08  here. 

This  CsBsar  was  a  tyraut. 

Nav,  that '»  certain : 
}t  that  Rome  is  rid  of  hiro.  is 

Peace !  let  us  hear  -what  Antony  can 

I  gentle  RomanSf  — 

Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 
tnds,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
jars! 

iry  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
it  men  do  lives  after  them,  m 

oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
«^ith  Cftsar.  The  noble  Brutus 
)u  Csesar  was  ambitious ; 
,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
sly  hath  C»sar  answer'a  it.  m 

leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest  — 
s  an  honourable  man ; 
lU,  all  honourable  men  — 
eak  in  Casar^s  funeral, 
riend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ;     m 
lays  he  was  ambitious, 
is  an  honourable  man. 
ight  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
us  did  the  general  coffers  fill ; 
xaar  seem  ambitious  ?  m 

he  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath 

uld  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

lys  he  was  ambitious, 

B  an  honourable  man. 

!e  that  on  the  Lupercal  100 

nted  him  a  kingly  crown, 

i  thrice  refuse.  Was  this  ambi- 

lys  he  was  ambitious, 

IS  an  honourable  man. 

disprove  what  Brutus  spoke,   w» 
I  to  speak  what  I  do  know, 
ve  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 
withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 

thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
lost  their  reason.  Bear  with  me ; 
the  coffin  there  with  Ciesar,     "t 
use  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
thinks  tiiere  is  much  reason  in 
igs. 

hou  consider  rightly  of  the  mat- 
great  wrong. 

Has  he,  masters  " 
U  a  worse  oome  in  his  place,  "o 
k*d  ye  his  words?  He  would  not 
crown ; 

certain  he  was  not  ambitious, 
t  be  foond  so,  some  will  dear 

*  soTil  I  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire 
pinff.  uo 

re  's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome 
ony. 
mark  him,  he  begins  agrain  to 

terday  the  word  of  Csesar  might 


Have   stood   against  the  world ;  now  lies  he 

there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  im 

0  masters,  if  1  were  disposed  to  stir 

Tour  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose     xso 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here  's  a  parcument  with  the  seal  of  Ciesar ; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  H  is  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament —  is^ 
Wliich.  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read  — 
And  tney  would  go  and  kiss   dead  Caesar^s 

wounds 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 
Yea,  be^  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dymg,  mention  it  within  their  wills,      i«o 
Bequeathing:  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 
4.  Pleb.  We  '11  hear  the  will.  Read  it,  Mark 

Antony. 
All,  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Ciesar's 

will. 
Ant.  Have  i>atience,  gentle  friends,  I  must 

not  read  it ;  i«5 

It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Csesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Ciesar, 
It  will  inflame  vou,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For,  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it  I  isi 
4,  Pleb.  Read  the  will ;  we  '11  hear  it,  An- 
tony. 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  Ciesar 's  will. 
Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  ?  Will  you  stay  a 

while? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it.  i« 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Ciesar ;  I  do  fear 

it. 

4.  Pleb.    They  were   traitors;   honourable 

men! 
All.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2.  Pleb.  They  were  villains,  murderers.  The 
will  I  read  the  will.  »« 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the 
will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?  and  will  you  grive  me  leave  ? 

All.   Come  down.  »« 

5.  Pleb.   Descend. 

3.  Pleb.   You  shall  have  leave. 

[Antony  comes  down  from  the  pulpit.] 

4.  Pleb.  A  ring :  stand  round. 

1.  Pleb.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from 

the  body. 

2.  Pleb.   Room  for  Antony,  most  noble  An- 

tony. I'o 

Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far 

off. 
All.  Stand  back ;  room ;  bear  back ! 
Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 

now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle ;  I  remember 
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The  first  time  ever  Csesar  ^ut  it  on.  in 

'T  was  on  a  smnmer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassias'  dagger  through; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casoa  made ; 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbM, 
And  as  he  pluck 'd  his  cursed  steel  away,        »i 
Blark  how  the  blood  of  Ciesar  followed  it. 
As  rudiing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolvM 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Ciesar 's  angel. 
Judge.  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  CsBsar  lovM 
him  I  w 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  out  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Ccesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strongthan  traitors*  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him.  Tlien  burst  his  mighty 
heart;  «» 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  status. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ciesar 

feU. 
O.  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 
Tnen  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down,        im 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish^  over  us. 
O.  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
Tne  dint  of  pity.  These  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  be- 
hold 
Our   CiBsar's   vesture   wounded?    Look   you 
here :  [Lifting  Ccuar^a  mantle.]  wo 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  trai- 
tors. 
2.  Pith.   O  piteous  spectacle  I 

2.  Pleb.  O  noble  Cwsar  ! 

3.  PUb.  O  woeful  day ! 

4.  PUb.  O  traitors,  villains  !  toe 
i.  PUb.  O  most  bloody  sight  I 

2.  PUb.  We  will  be  revenged  I 

[AU.]  Revenge!  About! 

Seek!  Bum!  Fire!  Kill!  SUy  I 
Let  not  a  traitor  live  I 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen.     «io 

1.  PUb.  Peace  there !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2.  PUb.  We  '11  hear  him,  we  '11  follow  him, 
we  '11  die  with  him. 

Ant.  G^ood  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 

stir  you  up 

To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny.  sia 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable. 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know 

not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  hon- 
ourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts. 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  ;  mi 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  tnat  they  know  full 

well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him  \tu 
For  I  nave  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 
To  stir  men's  blood  ;  I  only  speak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  ; 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor, 
dumb  mouths, 


And  bid  them  speak  for  me.  Bntwoclfio 
tus,  * 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  aa  Attn 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  pat  iMc» 
In  every  wound  of  Cnsar,  that  idumU  ■■* 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mnQBy. 
AU.  We '11  mutiny.  ■ 

1.  PUb.  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Bnt» 
3,  PUb.  Away,  then  I  come,  seek  iW  ^ 

spirators. 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,oou]itrymeB;ycttMis 


All.   Peace,  ho !  hear  Antony,  mofi  v^ 

Antony! 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  fo«  k« 
not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Cesar  thus  deserv'd  yaarWn 
Alas,  you  know  not ;  I  must  tciU  yon.  tin. 
Yon  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  «<. 
All.  Most  true.  The  will !   Let 't  f«9  « 

hear  the  will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  nnder  ta 
seal. 
To  every  Roman  citixen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drtc^ 

2.  Pleb.  Most  noble  Cnsar!   Well  rci« 

his  death. 

3.  PUb.   O  royal  C»ear! 
Ant,   Hear  me  with  patience. 
All.  Peace,  ho! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  yo«  tT  1 
walks. 
His  private  arbours  and  new-planted  o^ 
On  tJiisside  Tiber :  he  hath  left  them  jm. 
And  to  your  heirs  forever,  common  phswr' 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yooradTtf 
Here  was  a  Cssar!  When  ccmm  sack 
other? 

i.  Pleb.  Never,  never  I   Come,  away,  tt 
We  'U  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  plsM, 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traiton*  hvti 
Take  np  the  body. 

2.  Pleb.  Go  fetch  fire. 

3.  PUb.   Pluck  down  benches. 

4.  PUb.  Pluck  down  forms,  wiiido««. 

thing.    [Exeunt  PUbeians  [with  tJ^^ 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work.    Mischief,  tk>e 
afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! 

Enter  a  Skryaht. 

How  BOW.  (4 

Serv,  Sir,  Octarius  is  already  come  u*  B 
Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.   He  and  Lepidusare  at  C»aar*«^ 
Ant.  And  thither  will   I  straight  «' 
him; 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.   Fortune  is  nxvTT 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anythiiv. 
Serv,^  I   heard  him  say,  Bratoa  aai 
sius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through   tlie  r^ 
Rome. 
Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  ooticv  ti 
people, 
How  Ihad  moved  them.  Bring  me  to  On 
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[Scene  IIL  A  street.] 

A  the  poet^  and  after  him  the  Ple- 

BEUNS. 

)amt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with 

unluckily  charge  my  fantasy. 

11  to  wander  forth  of  doorSf 

(ig  leads  me  forth. 

^hat  is  yoor  name  ?  s 

Thither  are  you  going  ? 

There  do  you  dwell? 

re  yon  a  married  man  or  a  bach- 

oswer  every  man  directly.  lo 

y,  and  briefly. 

f,  and  wisely. 

|r,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I 
e  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  [i> 
elor?  Then,  to  answer  eyet^  man 
•riefly,  wisely  and  truly :  wisely  I 
ichelor. 

at 's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are 
rry.  You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for 
Proceed;  directly.  »i 

ly,  I  am  going  to  Ctesar's  funeral, 
a  friend  or  an  enemy  ? 
fiend. 

It  matter  is  answered  directly,  as 
'  your  dwelling,  —  brieflv. 
%  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol, 
r  name,  sir,  truly, 
my  name  is  Cinna. 
r  nim  to  pieces;    he's  a  con- 
st 
inna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the 

r  him  for  his  bad  yerses,  tear 
yerses.  « 

t  Cinna  the  conspirator, 
no  matter,  his  name 's  Cinna. 
ame  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn 
ao 
him,  tear  him  I  Come,  brands, 
[  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius' ;  bum 
ecios'  house,  and  some  to  Cas- 
igarins'.   Away,  go  I     [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV 
I.    A  house  in  Borne,] 

^iiTs,  and  Lepidub  [seated  at  a 
table], 

aany,    then,  shall  die  ;    their 

prick'd. 

>ther   too  must  die ;   consent 

«nt,  — 

Prick  him  down,  Antony, 
idition  Pnblius  shall  not  live, 
tr's  son,  Mark  Antony.  s 

not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I 

you  to  Caasar's  house ; 


Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep,  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ?  lo 

Oct,  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol. 

[Exit  Lepidus. 

Ant,  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands ;  is  it  fit, 
"^The  threefold  world  diyided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct,  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  yoice  who  should  be  prick'd  to 
die,  le 

In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octayius,  I  haye  seen  more  days  than 
you; 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads,  m 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gola. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we 

will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears  m 

And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct,  ^  '  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he 's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant,  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender.  m 

It  is  a  creature  that  I  teacti  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on. 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  bv  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taugnt  ana  train'd  ana  bid  go 
forth ;  M 

A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  abjects,  orts,  and  imitations. 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.  Do  not  talk  of  him 
But  as  a  property.  And  now,  Octavius,  «o 

Listen  great  things.  Brutus  and  Caseins 
Are  levying  powers;  wd  must  straight  make 

head ; 
Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined, 
Our  beet  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd  ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council  m 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so  ;  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some  that  snule  have  in  their  hearts,  I 
fear,  » 

Millions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt, 

[Scene.  H.    Camp  near  Sardis.  Before  Bru- 
tus^s  tent.] 

Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Luciuus,  [Lucius,] 
and  the  army.  Titinius  and  Pindabus  meet 
them. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho! 

Lucil.  Give  the  word,  ho  !  and  stand. 
Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius !  is  Caasius  near  ? 
Lucil.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master.  i 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well.  Your  master,  Pin- 
darus, 
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In  his  own  change,  or  hy  ill  officers. 
Hath  g^iven  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done  undone ;  hut,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt  lo 

But  that  m^  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted.  A  word,  Lucilins : 
How  he  receiy'd  you  let  me  be  resoWd. 

LuciL   With     courtesy   and    with     respect 
enough ;  is 

But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  usM  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling.  Erer  note,  Lnoilius, 
When  loye  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  m 

It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith  ; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
[Low  march  within. 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.  Comes  his  anny  on  ?  st 

LuciL  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be 
quartered. 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius. 

Enter  Cassics  and  his  Powers. 

Bru.  Hark !  he  is  arriyM.  m 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 
Cos.  Stand,  ho  I 
Bru.  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 


Sol.] 
Sol. 
':t.  Sol. 


Standi 

Stand!  u 

Standi 
Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  haye  done  me 

wrong. 
Bru.  Juofge  me,  you  gods  I  wrong  I  mine 
enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 
Cas.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs ;  40 

And  when  you  do  them  — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content ; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly  ;  I  do  know  you  well. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  loye  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle.  Bid  them  move  away ;    48 
Then  in  mv  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  [Lucius],  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent  till  we  haye  done  our  confer- 
ence. •» 
[Lucilius]  and  Titinius,  guard  our  door. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  III.  Brutus'stent.] 

[Enter]  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  haye  wronged  me  doth  appear 
in  this : 


You  haye  condemn^  and  iiot«d  laciMPi^ 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sanhsas: 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  nk 
Because  I  Knew  the  man  was  sli^ited  4i  -  ' 

Bru.  You  wronged  yourself  to  wrilr  ati 
a  case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  nAwm 
That  eyery  nice  offence  should  bear  kin* 
ment. 

Bru,  Let  me  tell  you.  Cassias,  yoa  yami 
Are  much  condemn^  to  haye  an  itdun^  pk  < 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeseryers. 

Cas,  I  an  itching  palm  I 

You  know  that  yon  are  0nitiB  thilipi4 

this. 
Or.  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  dse  yvric 

Bru,  The  name  of  Caosius  honwn  tb'^ 
mption. 
And  Chaistisement  doth  therefore  \uAt  k&  W 

Cas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru,  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  lU 
remember:^ 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justiee^  o^' 
What  yillain  touched  his  body,  that^«» 
And  not  for  justice  ?  What,  shall  ow  il»> 
That  struck  the  foreniost  man  of  aO  tk»^ 
But  for  8npportin|^  robbers,  shall  we  90m 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bcihff. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  lam  hrn^ 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  gra^Md  tKv^ 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  mooft^ 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Bnitna,  bait  not  vn* . 

I  '11  not  endure  it.  Yon  forget  yourself 
To  hedge  me  in.  I  am  a  soldier,  L 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  joitr«clf 
To  make  conditions.  J 

Bru,  Go  to ;  you  are  not.  Cm 

Cas,  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urre  me  no  more,  I  shall  f  orgtt  ^ 
Haye  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  mtm 
ther. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is 't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  wiD  4 

Must  I  giye  way  and  room  to  your  rash  chi 
Shall  I  oe  frighted  when  a  madmaa  9X»m 

Cas,  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  most  I  ends 
this? 

Bru.  All  this  I  ay,  more.  Fret  tiJD  y«cri 
heartbreak; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  too  v^j 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.   If 

budge? 
Must  I  obsenre  you  ?  Mnst  I  stasd  and  <1 
Under  your  testy  humoor  ?  By  tke  god^ 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  «plM 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  di^ 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  hi^ 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  thi^ 

Bru,  You  say  you  are  a  better  voldirr  1 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  tr 
And  it  shall  please  me  weiL  FortniD^i^ 
I  shaU  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  1 
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I  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong 
imtus:  M 
ler  soldier,  not  a  better. 
better"? 

If  you  did,  I  care  not. 
en  Cassar  livM,  he  durst  not  thus 
nov'd  me. 

«e,  peace  I  yon  durst  not  so  have 
edhun. 
rst  not !  «o 

it,  duTBt  not  tempt  him  ! 

For  your  ufe  yon  durst  not. 
lot  presome  too  much  upon  my 

I I  shaU  be  sorry  for. 

have  done  that  you  should  be 
or.  « 

^rror,  Cassias,  in  your  threats, 
t'd  so  strong  in  honesty 
»  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Bct  not.  I  did  send  to  yon^ 
ims  of  gold,  which  you  deni'd  me ; 
e  no  money  hj  vile  means.  —      n 
had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
rd  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 

•tion.  —  I  did  send  n 

d  to  pay  my  legions, 

im*d  me.    Was  that  done  like 

answerM  Cains  Cassius  so  ? 
Brutus  grows  so  oovetous  ^ 
ascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
,  with  all  your  thunderbolts ;    n 
ecesi 

I  deni'd  you  not. 
d. 
not.    He  was  but  a  fool  that 

k.  Brutus  hath  rivM  mjr  heart. 
1  bear  his  friend^s  infirmities,  m 
kee  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
b,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 
e  me  not. 

I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

dly  eye  could  never  see  such 

00 

9rer*8  would  not,  though  they 

Olympus. 
Vntony,   and  young  Octavius, 

ves  alone  on  Cassius, 

?eary  of  the  world :  •• 

loves  ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 

bondman  ;  all  his  faults  ob- 

k,  leam'd  and  conn*d  by  rote 
:c»eth.    O,  I  could  weep 
nine  eyes  1  There  is  my  dag- 
100 
Led  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
us'  mine,  richer  than  gold. 
a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ; 
e  gold^  will  give  my  heart. 


Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Cfesar ;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov^dst 
him  better  im 

Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru,  Sheathe  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  vou  will,  it  shall  have  scope. 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius^  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb  110 

That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas,  Hath  Cassius  livM 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 

When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.   When  I  spoke  that,  1  was  ill-temper'd 

too.  nfl 

Cas,  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?  Give  me  your 

hand. 
Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 
Cas.  O  Brutus  I 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cas.  Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear  with 
me,  , 

When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave 
me  ijo 

Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.       Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you 
so. 
Poet.    [Within.]   Let  me  go  in  to  see  the 
generals ; 
There  is  some  grudge  between  *em,  His  not 
meet  as 

They  be  alone. 
Lucil.  [Within.]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 
Poet.  [Within.]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay 
me. 

Enter  Poet  [followed  by  Luciuus,  Titinius, 
and  Lucius]. 

Cas.   How  now !  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Poet.  For    shame,  you  generals!    what  do 
you  mean  ?  iso 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should 

be; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  'm  sure,  than  ye. 
Ccu.   Ha,  ha  I    how  vilely  doth  this  cynic 

rhyme ! 
Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow, 

hence  I 
Cas.   Bear  with  him,  Brutus  ;  't  is  his  fash- 
ion. J3» 
Bru.   I  ^11  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows 
his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging 

fools? 
Companion,  hence ! 
Cas.  Away,  away,  be  gone  ! 

[Exit  Poet. 
Bru.  Lncilius  and    Titinius,  bid  the  com- 
manders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-ni^ht.     uo 
Cas.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Mes- 
sala  with  you 
Immediately  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius.] 
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Bru.  LnciuSf  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

[Exit  Lucius,] 
Cos,   I  did  not  think  you  oonla  have  been  so 

anCTv. 
Bru,  0  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cos.  Of  your  philosophy  you  noake  no  use 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.  m« 

nru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.  Portia  is 

dead. 
Cos.  Ha  !  Portia  I 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 
Cos.  How  scapM  I  killing  when  I  crossM 

you  so  ?  wo 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  ray  absence^ 

And  grief  that  young  Octayius  with  Mark  An- 
tony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong,  —  for  with 

her  death 
That  tidings  came,  —  with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire,   um 

Cas.   And  died  so  ? 
•  Bru.  £ven  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Be^nter  Boy  [Lucius],  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her.  Give  me  a  bowl 

of  wine. 

In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.    [Drinks, 

Cas.  Mv    heart    is  thirsty   for   that  noble 

pledge.  teo 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  oVrswell  the  cup  ; 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus^  love. 

[Drinks.] 

Reenter  Trmairs,  with  Messala. 

Bru,  Come  in,  Titinius !  [Exit  Lucius.] 

Welcome,  good  Messala. 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  (question  our  necessities.  tu 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you, 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  i>ower. 
Bending  their  expedition  towa^  rhilippi.      ito 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same 
tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription  and  bills  of  out- 
lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators.         175 

Bru,  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree  ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one  I 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  »m 

Had  you  your  letters  trom  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru,  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  raethinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?   Hear  you  aught  of  ner 
in  yours  ?  w 


Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  talat  tm. 

Mes,  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  tktmb  1 
teU: 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  HBa. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  WeuRiK 
Messala.  » 

With  meditating  that  she  must  dit  osce. 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes,  Even  so  great  men  great  lowi  «>« 
endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  aiyi '« 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it «.      • 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.  What  <k^ 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philim>i  presently  ? 

Cas,  1  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason? 

Cas,  Tk»ci 

^T  is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  ns.  * 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  mU^ 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lyisf  cC 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleaMi^ 

Bru,  Good  reasons  must,  of  f orc«,  gi^ '  |W 
to  better. 
The  people  ^twixt  Philippi  and  this  groA^ 
Do  stand  but  in  a  foro*a  affection,  ' 

For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribntioiL 
The  enemy,  mi^ching  along  by  them. 
By  them  snail  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,  and  «v< 

From  wnioh  advantage  shall  we  out  bin  / 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  "kt^ 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon.   Yon  moft  « 
beside. 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friJ 
Our  legions  are  brim-fuU,  our  canse  is  n^ 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day  ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  deeUnv. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  mcsn. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  U*  fn*i 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  tt  ^3 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  wilL  p 

We  ^11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  k 
lippi. 

Bru,  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  uj** 
talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  neoessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  r«6t 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.    GootH 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  benc« 

Bru,  Lucius!  (Re-enter  Lucius,)   Mv  e 
[Exit  Lucius,]  Farewell,  eood  Mm 
Good-night,  Titinius.  Noble,  noble  Cana 
Good-night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  O  my  dear  bm 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  ni^bt. 
Never  come  such  oivision  Hween  oor  siiai 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 
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nter  Lucius,  with  the  gown, 

£ver3rtliing  is  well, 
i-night,  my  lord. 

Good-night,  good  brother. 
Good-night,  Lord  Brutus. 

Farewell,  every  one. 
[Exeunt  [all  but  Brutus  ana  Lu- 

gown.  Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 
in  the  tent. 

What,  thou  speak  *st  drowsily  ? 
I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er- 
d.  141 

I  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
m  sleep  on  cnshions  in  my  tent. 

>  and  Claudius ! 

Varro  and  Claudius. 

my  lord  ?  «• 

y  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent  and 

lall  raise  you  by  and  by 

>  my  brother  Cassius. 

>a8e  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch 
asure. 

not  have  it  so:  lie  down,  good 
uo 
all  otherwise  bethink  me. 

[Varro  and  Claudius  lie  down.] 
here 's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
pocket  of  my  eown. 
mre  your  lordship  did  not  give  it 

vith  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much 
tu 
1  up  thy  heayy  eyes  a  while, 
instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 
'  lord,  an  't  please  you. 

It  does,  my  boy. 
^00  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 
'  duty,  sip.  t«o 

Id  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 

tloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Jept,  my  lord,  already. 

.veil  done  ;  and  thou  snalt  sleep 

hee  long.   If  I  do  live,  «« 

>  thee.  [Music^  and  a  song, 
tune.    O  murderous  slumber, 
leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 

i  music  ?     Gentle  knave,  good- 

hee  so  much  wrong  to  wake 

570 

,  thou  break^st  thy  instrument. 
Q  thee  ;  and,  good  boy,  good- 
ie see  ;  is  not  the  leaf  tiimM 

din^r  '^    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

the  Ghost  of  Ccesar, 

per   bums  !    Ha  I  who  comes 

97S 

nreakness  of  mine  eyes 


That  shapes  this  monstrous  ^iparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.  Art  thou  anything  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold  and  my  hair  to 
stare?  »o 

Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghost,  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost,  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Phi- 
lippi. 

Bru.  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ?    sw 

Ghost,  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru,  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then. 
[Exit  Ghost.] 
Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vanishest. 
Ill  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. 
Boy,  Lucius  I  Varro !  Claudius  I  Sirs,  awake ! 
Claudius !  ^  mi 

Luc.  The  s^ngs,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. 
Lucius,  awake  I 

Luc.  My  lord  ?  »» 

Bru,    Didst  thou  dre^im,  Lucius,  that  thou 
so  criedst  out  ? 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru,  Yes  J  that  thou  didst.    Didst  thou  see 
anything  ? 

Luc,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Sleep  again,  Lucius.   Sirrah  Claudius ! 
Fellow  thou,  awake  I  soi 

Var.  My  lord? 

Clau,  Alvlord? 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your 
sleep  ?  304 

Var,  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay.  Saw  you  anything  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothmg. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Qo  and  conmiend  me  to  my  brother 
Cassius; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var,  Clau,  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

[Scene  I.    The  plains  of  Philippi.] 

Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  army. 

Oct,    Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
Tou  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles^  are  at  hand  ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here,  » 

Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant,  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it.  They  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places,  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face    lo 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  cour- 
age; 
But  H  is  not  so. 

Enter  a  Mesbrnoer. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals. 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show ; 
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Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hiui|:  out, 

And  aomething  to  be  done  immediatelv.  is 

Ant,  Octaviiu,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  tue  even  field. 

Oct,  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the 

left. 
Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 
Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.    20 

[March. 

Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their 
army  [Luciuus,  Titinius,  Mebsajla,  and 
others]. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius ;  we  must  out  and 

talk. 
Oct,  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of 

battle  ? 
Ant.  No.  Cffisar,  we  will  answer  on  their 
charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some 
words.  M 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows ;  is  it  so,  country- 
men? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you 

do. 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 

Octavius. 
Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give 
good  words ;  «> 

Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart. 
Crying,  "  Long  live  I  hail,  Ctesar !  " 

Uas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  vet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 
Ant.  Not  stingless  too  ? 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ;  m 

For  you  have  stolen  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  verv  wisely  threat  before  you  stiug. 
Ant.    V  illains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hack*d  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Cesar.       «o 
You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawnM 

like  hounds. 
And  bowM  like  bondmen,  kissing  C»sar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Cffisar  on  the  neck.  O  you  flatterers ! 
Cas.   Flatterers  I   Now,  Brutus,  thank  your- 
self;  4C 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruPd. 
Oct,   Come,  come,   the   cause  I    If  arguing 
make  us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look!                       ^  M 
I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? 
Never,  till  Cassar's  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  avengM ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 
Bru.   Cadsar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors* 
hands,  m 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope ; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 


Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert    the   noUest  of  tkr 
strain, 
Tonng  man,  thou  oonldst  not  die  more  Vtmrn- 
able. 

Cas.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  wortkUii  of  <Ki 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller ! 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony,  f^n' 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teetL 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field;   ' 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Mxeunt    Octavius,    Antmf,  ««>' 
army. 

Cas,  Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  bHbv.aiil 
swim  bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  haiaid. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilins !  hark,  a  word  vith  jf^ 

Lucil.  (Standing forth.)  Mytn' 

[Brutus  and  LudHus  conttrtf  ofr"- 

Cas.  Messala! 

Mes.  (Standing  forth.)    What  sayi  ny  r» 
eral? 

Cas,  Messala, 
This  is  my  birthday :  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.  Uive  me  thy  hand,  }Um^ 
Be  thou  my  witness  that  against  my  wiH 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  oompell'd  to  set        ' 
Upon  one  cattle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epionms  strong 
And  his  opinion  j  now  I  change  my  mod. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  pmac«. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  oiaigB    • 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  ihejfaA  ' 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiert"  us^; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us. 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  foK: 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows.  taU  bw 
Fly  o'er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  •&  * 
As  we  were  sickly  prey.  Their  shadom  «oa 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  bat  beli«ve  it  pBti? 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  reaolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru,  Even  so,  Lucuius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noU«  Br*:* 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  nar 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  ag«'     * 
But  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  sdJl  inofst^A 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  btfaB 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  toge^kv. 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  t         ' 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  Uiat  philomV* 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  dearth 
Which  he  did  give  himself,  — I  know  ncC  M 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  tall,  so  to  preveai     " 
The  time  of  life :  —  arming  myself  witk  p 

tience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powft* 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  w«  lose  tUt  tei^ 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ?  ' 
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CassiiiB,  no.  Think  not,  thoa  noble 

irutos  will  ^  bound  to  Rome ; 
)  great'a  mind.   But  this  same  day 
at  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 
r  we  shall  meet  i^^ain  I  know  not, 
ir  everlasting  farewell  take.         nt 
d  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  I 
it  again^  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 
ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Bra- 

190 

't  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed ; 
ne  this  parting  was  well  made. 
,  then,  lead  on.    O,  that  a  man 
know 

lis  day^s  business  ere  it  come  I 
th  that  the  day  will  end,  lu 

end  is  known.  Come,  ho  I  away  I 
[Exeunt. 

The  same.   The, field  of  battle.] 

Enter  Bbutts  and  Messala. 

.  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and   give 

lis 

>ns  on  the  other  side. 

[Loud  alarum, 
tn  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
^nour  in  Octavins*  wing, 
ush  gives  them  the  overthrow,    s 
sssala :  let  them  all  come  down. 
[Exeunt. 

I.   Another  part  qf  the  field.] 

^nter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

:,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  I 
mine  own  tumM  enemy. 
*e  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
ird,  and  did  take  it  nrom  him. 
us,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too 
* 
>me  advantage  on  Octavins, 
erly.   His  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
intony  are  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Pdtdarus. 

iier  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off ; 

I  in  TOUT  tents,  my  lord:  10 
aobfe  Cassius,  flv  far  off. 

II  is  far   enough.  Look,  look, 

nts  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 
(,  my  lord. 

Titinius,  if  thou  lovest  me, 
'  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in 

IS 

light  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 

that  I  ma;^  rest  assurM 
'oops  are  fnend  or  enemy. 
»e    here    again,  even   with   a 
[Exit. 
ams^  ^et  higher  on  that  nill ; 
jr  thick  ;  regard  Titinius,       «» 
t  thou  not^st  about  the  field. 
[JPindarua  ascends  the  hill.] 


This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
Mylife  is  run  his  compass.  Sirrah,  what  news  ? 
Pin.  (Above.)  O  my  lord !  *• 

Cas.  What  news  ? 

Pin.    Titinius  b  enclosed  round  about 
With   horsemen,  that   make    to  him  on  the 

spur ; 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  Now  they  are  almost  on  him. 
Now,  Titinius  I  Now  some  light.    O,  he  lights 

too.  M 

He^s  ta^en.   {Shout.)  And,  hark!  they  shout 

for  joy. 
Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'eu  before  my  face  !  »» 
[Pindarus  [descends]. 
Come  hither 2  sirrah. 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 
Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.    Come  now,  keep 

thine  oath ;  40 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  Csesar^s  bowels,  search  this 

bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer  j  here,  take  thou  the  hilts. 
And,  when  mv  face  is  coverM,  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword.    [Pindarus  stabs  him.] 

Cffisar,  thou  art  reveugM,  « 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kUl'd  thee.      [Dies.] 

Pin.   So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have 

been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.  O  Cassius, 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  m 

[Exit.] 

Re-tnter  Titinius  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus^  power. 
As  Cassius^  legions  are  bv  Antony. 

Tit,  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ?  ^ 

Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill.        m 

Mes.  Is   not   that   he    that   lies   upon  the 
ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.  O  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.      ^      ^  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  O  setting  sun^  «> 

As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-mght, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  dav  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set  I  Our  day  is  gone : 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are 

done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed.    65 

Mes,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy^s  child. 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of 

men 
The  things  that  are  not?    O  error,  soon  con- 

ceiv'd. 
Thou  never  ooro'st  unto  a  happy  birth.  » 

But  kiirst  the  mother  that  engend'rea  thee  1 
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Tit,  What,  Pindarus  I  Where  art  thou,  Pin- 
dams? 

Mea.  Seek  him,  Titinins,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears ;  I  may  say,  ^*  thrusting  'Mt ;      n 
For  piercing  steel  and  dEtrts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  Hdings  of  this  sight. 

Tit,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  n 

[Exit  Messala.] 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  7 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?  Didst  thou  not  hear 

their  shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  everjrthing  I 
But,  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bia  me  give  it  thee,  and  I  m 

Will  do  his  bidding.  Brutus,  come  apace,   • 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Cains  Cassius. 
By  your  leave,  gwls  I  — this  is  a  Roman's  part. 
Come,    Cassius     sword,    and    find    Titinius' 
heart.  [Kills  himself ,  m 

Alarum.  Re-enter  Mbssala,  with  Brutus, 
young  Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  Luciuus 
[ana  others], 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 

lie? 
Me^.  Lo,  yonder,  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 
Bru,  Titinius*  face  is  upward. 
Cato.  ^  He  is  slain. 

Bru,  O  Julius  Csesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy    spirit   walks    abroad,    and    turns    our 
swords  M 

In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius  I 

Look,  whe'er  he  have  not  crownM  dead  Cas- 
sius! 
Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as 
these? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  imnossible  that  ever  Kome  100 

Should  breed  thy  fellow.   Friends,  I  owe  moe 

tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 
I  shaU  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body ; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp,  100 

Lest  it  discomfort  us.   Lncilius,  come ; 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. 
Labeo  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on. 
*T  is  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shaU  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  u* 

[Exeunt, 

[Scene  IV.   Another  part  of  the ,  field .] 

Alarum.  Enter  Brutts,  Messala,  young  Cato, 
LuciLiiTS,  and  Flavius. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your 

heads ! 
Cato.   What  bastard  doth  not  ?  Who  will  go 
with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  mv  name  about  the  field. 
I  am  tne  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 


A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  frind ;    ' 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

Enter  Soij>I£RS,  andjight. 

[Bru,]  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  BittM.1, 
Brutus,  my  country's  frieaad ;   know  w  k 
Brutus!  [£«•' 

LucU,  O  voung  and  noble  Cato,  ait  tk^ 
down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Thbis,  * 
And  mayst  be  hononr'd,  being  Cato's  toa. 
[i.]  Sol,  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Lucil,  OBlyIp«ldtol» 

There   is   so   much   that  thou  wilt  kill  » 
straight ;  [^Q^^n'sf  bwk; 

Kill  Brutus,  and  be  hooour'd  innis  dw 
[i.]  Sol,  We  must  not.  A  nobU  pritaas!  « 

Enter  Antony. 

2,  Sol,  Room,  ho  I  Tell  Antony,  Brito  i 
ta'en. 

1,  Sol,  I  'U  tell  the  news.  Here  ecnn  ^ 
general. 
Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord ! 

Ant,  Where  is  he? 

Lucil,  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  la  ale  mt^ 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
ShaU  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus: 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  mm» 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutna,  like  hinnU   • 

Ant,  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend;  bitl>^ 
sure  you,^ 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.   Keep  this  mas  m^. 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  ban 
Such  men  my  friends  toan  enemies.  Go« 
And  see  whe'er  Brutus  be  alive  or  dted; 
And  bring  ns  word  unto  Octavioi'  test 
How  eversrthing  is  chanc'd.  [Sse^ 

ScbneV.  [Another  part  qf  the  JiM. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Cutts,  Snr 
and  Volumnius. 

Bru,  Come,  poor  remains  of  friendi.  n*  « 

this  rock. 
Cli.  SUtiliusshow'd  the  torchlight,  W3.«* 
lord, 
He  came  not  back.  He  is  or  ta'en  or  sbia     | 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitua ;  slaying  « ^ 
word. 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.  Hark  thee,  CEt»     { 

[Whisr^  I 

Cli,  What,  I,  my  lord?  No,  not  f or  aJ  ■» 

world. 
Bru.  Peace  then  I  no  words. 
Cli.  I 'U  rather  kin  ■T'^l 

Bru,  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.    [  Wkiapt^'^  j 
Dar,  ShallldomchAi'*^ 

Cli.  O  Dardanius  I 

Dar,  OClitusI  < 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutw  Mife  ^ 

thee? 
Dar,  To  kill  him,  Clitns.   Look,  h*  kJ 

tates. 
Cli.^  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  fall  of  gz^ 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 
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me  hither,  good  Volumnius  ;  list  a 

tat  says  my  lord  ? 

Why,  this,  VolunmiuB : 
>f  CsBsar  hath  appeared  to  me 
1  times  by  night ;  at  Sardis  once, 
kst  ni^ht,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
hour  is  come. 

Not  80,  my  lord,    w 
r.  I  am  sore  it  is,  Volommus. 
iie  irorld,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
I  have  beat  us  to  the  pit. 

[Low  alarums, 
orthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
till  they  push  us.    Good  Volum- 

38 

!t  thatve  two  went  to  school  to- 

t  our  love  of  old,  I  prithee, 
y  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 
:  's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  mv 
{Alarum  still. 
ly,  my  lord ;  there  is  no  tarrying 
ao 
well  to  you,  and  you,  and  you, 
oius. 

last  been  all  this  while  asleep  ; 
lee  too,  Strato.   Countrymen, 
\x  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
m  hut  he  was  true  to  me.  » 

lory  by  this  losing  day 
tavius  and  Mark  Antony 
inquest  shall  attain  unto. 
eU  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
tnded  his  life's  historv.  40 

ipon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would 

;  laboured  to  attain  this  hour. 
Alarum.     Cry  within^  "Fly,  fly, 

fly  I'' 
y  lord,  fly. 

Hence !  I  wiU  follow. 
Exeunt    Clitus^  Dardanius^  and 

Volumnius.] 
to,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord, 
ow  of  a  good  respect ;  « 

had  some  smatch  of  honour  in 


Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.  Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first.  Fare    you 

well,  my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.   [Runs  on  his 
sword.]  Cfesar,  now  be  still ;  m 

I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

Alarum.   Retreat.  Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Messala,  Luciuus,  and  the  army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.   My  master's  man.  Strato,  where  is  thy 
master? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in, 
•  Messala; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him,    w 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself  ^ 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Lucil.  So  Brutus  should  be  found.  I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them.  M 

Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  ^ood  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on 
it.  «& 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cffisar  ;       n 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  tnought 
And  common  good  to  aU,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  mm  that  Nature  might  stand  up  u 
And  say  to  aU  the  world,  **  This  was  a  man ! " 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably. 
So  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let 's  away  00 

To  part  the  glories  of  tnis  happy  day. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


THE  TRAGEDY   OF  HAMLET,   PRINCE  OF   DENMARK 

On  Jtdy  26,  1602,  "  a  booke  called  the  Revenge  of  Hamlett "  was  entered  in  the  iStatuDei' 
Register,  and  in  the  following  year  a  quarto  edition  of  Hamlet^  ascribed  on  the  title-psgv  u 
Shakespeare,  was  published.  In  1604  the  Second  Quarto  appeared,  **  enlarged  to  abi«t  ■ 
much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie.^*  It  is  generally  recopivd 
that  the  First  Quarto  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  concocted  from  notes  tak^  at  d»  tbtnoe- 
poesibly  with  the  assistance  of  the  written  parts  of  one  or  two  minor  actors ;  and  furtbex,  tint  & 
represents  a  form  of  the  play  earlier  and  much  shorter  than  that  found  in  the  Second  Qoiite. 
Thus  the  date  of  Shakespeare^s  first  draft  of  Hamlet  is,  at  latest,  the  earlier  moothi  d  \9n\ 
of  lus  second,  1603-4.  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Quartos,  without  independent  autkonty.tp- 
peared  in  1605,  1611,  and  1637  ;  the  Fifth  is  undated.  The  text  of  the  First  Folio  diffosb 
a  rery  large  number  of  details  from  that  of  the  Second  Quarto ;  and  it  contains  some  S5  ImB 
not  in  the  Quarto,  while  the  Quarto  has  about  218  lines  not  in  the  Folio.  Both  of  tbew  ms  ^ 
omissions  appear  to  be  due  to  cuts  made  for  acting  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  these  tvo  too 
were  printed  from  independent  copies  of  the  author's  manuscript ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  ^ 
variations  in  detail  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  and  printen.  IV 
are  not  such  as  to  prove  an  additional  revision  by  the  author.  The  present  text  is  based  as  ^ 
First  Folio,  but  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  Second  Quarto,  the  omuBioM  npfoW 
from  this  source  being,  as  usual,  enclosed  in  brackets. 

The  story  of  Hamlet  is  a  northern  legend  which  is  first  found  narrated  at  length  ia  tlMi& 
lory  of  the  Danes  written  in  Latin  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  about  1200.  It  was  told  in  Fi«se^^ 
Belief orest  in  his  Histoires  Tragiques  (1570),  and  his  version  was  translated  into  EDghdi,<^ 
published,  in  the  earliest  known  edition,  in  1608.  The  theme  was  familiar  on  the  English  Ai^ 
apparently  by  1589,  when  it  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Nash,  and  certainly  before  15^  vin 
Henslowe  records  its  performance,  without  the  mark  usually  affixed  to  the  titles  of  new  i^ 
The  exact  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Nash*s  preface  to  Oreene's  Mena^um  is  still  s  nOB 
of  dispute ;  but  it  is  commonly,  though  not  universally,  taken  to  imply  that  Thomas  E?i  * 
there  alluded  to  as  the  author  of  a  tragedy  on  Hamlet.  Similarities  in  structure  a»d  st;k  M* 
to  confirm  the  conjecture  that  on  such  a  play  by  the  author  of  The  Spanish  Tretgedif  Shakmfon 
based  his  play;  and  many  scholars  find  evidence  of  important  survivals  of  Kyd^s  work  m^^ 
Quarto  of  1603,  and  even  in  the  later  text.  It  is  held  by  some  that  this  earlier  play  iuvp- 
sented  by  a  Gkrman  prose  Hamlet  acted  by  English  players  in  Germany  in  the  serentsesth  n» 
tury.  But  this  sketch,  whether  based  on  the  work  of  Kyd,  or  on  the  First  Quittto,  or  as  ^ 
Second,  or  on  a  stage  version  of  either  of  these  last,  —  for  all  these  hypotheses  have  beo  P^ 
forth,  —  reproduces  its  original  in  so  degraded  a  form  that  it  is  not  possible  to  take  it  S9*^ 
representative  of  its  source.  ^  ^  U  o  D  T  h 

The  main  situation  of  the  tragedy  goes  back  to  the  prose  tale.  There  we  have  a  kia|  sx' 
dered  by  his  brother,  who  had  previously  seduced  and  has  now  married  hisgueen ;  andtbc  ■••* 
the  king  aiming  at  revenge  J  finally  achieving  it,  and  using  the  device  ofpretended  mad»»  ' 
protect  himself  in  the  meantime.  The  prototype  of  Polonius  is  killed  wlblle  eaveadroppiap*^ 
his  character  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  Shakespeare^s  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Ophelw  ^ 
Horatio  are  merely  hinted  at ;  while  Laertes,  Fortinbras,  and  several  of  the  minor  chsi^> 
such  as  the  g^ve-diggers  and  Osric,  are  altogether  absent.  The  original  Hamlet  goes  ti>  br 
land  without  interruption  from  pirates,  witnesses  the  death  of  his  two  companions,  retm  ^ 
kills  not  only  the  king,  but  all  his  courtiers,  goes  to  England  again  and  marries  two  wivrn  ^ 
of  whom  betrays  him  to  his  death  and  marries  his  slayer. 

Other  elements  in  the  tragedy  that  are  probably  not  due  to  Shakespeare^s  invention  have  hpi 
gathered  from  a  study  of  contemporary  "  tragedies  of  revenge."  Such  are  the  ghost  wm^  * 
vengeance,  the  delay  in  carrying  it  out,  the  mad  girl  with  her  songs,  ehnrohyard  suaw  *^' 
swearing  on  the  sword  hilt,  and  the  voice  of  the  ghost  in  the  cellar.  How  many  of  sock 
tions  were  made  by  Shakespeare,  how  many  by  the  author  of  the  lost  play,  cannot  be 
But  for  the  magnificence  of  the  poetry,  the  amazing  subtlety  of  the  psychology,  and  th«  tf^ 
sity  of  the  tAgic  emotion  it  is  not  hard  to  assign  the  credit. 
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[DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


;  of  Denmark. 

3  the  late,  and  nephew  to  the  present 

Chamberlain. 
I  to  Hamlet. 
'  PoloniuB. 


coortieri. 


Seers. 


Francisco,  a  soldier. 

Rbtkauh),  senrant  to  Polonias. 

A  Priest. 

Players. 

Two  Clowns,  grave-diffffers. 

FosTXHBBAs,  Priuce  of  Norway. 

A  Captain. 

Soglish  Ambassadors. 

OntTHCDB,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  to  Hamlet. 
OraauA,  daughter  to  Polonius. 

Ohoet  of  Hamlet*s  Father. 


Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Bailors,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 
SoBim:  EUinorei  Denmark.} 

ACT   I 


'Isinore.    A  platform   htfort   the 
aistle.] 

t  his  post.    Enter  to  him]  Ber- 

MABDO. 

there? 
answer  me.  Stand,  and  unfold 

ve  the  king  I 
rdo? 

s 
;ome  most  carefully  upon  yonr 

w  stmck  twelve.  Qet  thee  to 

CISCO. 

lis  relief  much  thanks.    'Tis 

1, 

it  heart. 

lu  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Not  a  mouse  stirring. 
•od-ni|rht.  " 

Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 

RATIO  and  Marcellus. 

I  hear  them.  Stand !  Who 's 

to  this  ^ound. 

And  lie^men  to  the  Dane,  is 
n  good-night. 

O,  farewell,  honest  soldier. 
d  you  ? 

Bernardo  has  my  place, 
grht.  [Exit. 

Holla  I  Bernardo  I 


Say, 


Ber. 
What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hot.  a  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio;  welcome,  good 
Marcellus.  a* 

Hot,  What,  has  this  thing  appear^  again 
to-night? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says  ^tis  but  our  fantasy, 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us ; 
Therefore  I  hare  entreated  him  along  m 

With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night, 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush,  tush,  ^t  will  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  a  while, 

Andlet  us  once  again  assail  your  ears,  st 

That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  nave  seen. 

Hor.  WeU,  sit  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  La^t  night  of  aU,  ss 

When  vond  same  star  that^s  westward  from 

the  pole 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of 

heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one,  — 

Enter  the  Ghost. 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off !  Look,  where  it 
comes  again  I  m^ 

Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  King  that  *s 
dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Ho- 
ratio. 
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Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King  ?  Mark  it, 

Horatio.^ 
Hot,  Most  like ;  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and 

wonder. 
Ber,  It  would  be  spoke  to. 
Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou  that  nsurp^st  this  time 
of  night,  ^  M 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march?   By  heayen  I  chaige 
thee,  speak  I 
Mar,  It  is  offended. 

Ber,  See,  it  stalks  away  I   m 

Hor.   Stay!  Speak,  speak!  I  charge  thee, 
speak !  [ExU  Ghost, 

Mar.  *T  is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 
Ber.  How  now,  Horatio!  you  tremble  and 
look  pale. 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on  *t  ?  .       " 

Hor.  Before  my  Qod,  I  might  not  this  be- 
lieve 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Qi  mine  own  eyes. 
Mar,  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on  w 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated. 
So  h'ownM  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polaoks  on  the  ice. 
''T  is  strange. 
Mar,  Thus  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this 
dead  hour,  es 

With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 
Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I 
know  not ; 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 
Mar.  Qood  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he 
that  knows,  n 

Wh^  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land, 
And  why  such  dailv  oast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  smpwrights,  whose  sore 
task  Ti 

Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the 

day, 
Who  is 't  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.  Our  last  king,  m 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear M  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  FortinDras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat;  in  which  our  valiant 

Hamlet  — 
For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteemed 
him—  M 

Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  sealM  com- 
pact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  Ufe,  tdi  those  his  lands 
Which  he  stood  seizM  on,  to  the  conqueror ; 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent  m 


Was  ga^ed  hj  our  kix^ ;  which  had  reton'd 

To  the  mhentanoe  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  dte  mat  aBxi- 

nant, 
And  carriage  of  tbe  article  design'd. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Now,  sir,  ywatg  Fcna^ 

bras,  « 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway  here  and  tJiA 
Shark 'd  up  a  list  of  landless  reaolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  entenniae 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  ^t ;  which  ii  no  otkr- 
As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state— 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  foresaid  )mk 
So  by  his  father  lost ;  and  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparaticm,        > 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  dnef  ^ 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  th«  IsbI 

WBer.  1  think  it  be  no  other  but  e'en  m. 
ell  may  it  sort  that  this  jMnt^itoiB  figoit 
Gomes  armed  through  our  watch,  so  fib  'i* 

King 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  those  via. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mia^  ^ 
In  the  most  high  and  pahnr  state  of  Bsae- 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Jalioa  felL 
The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  tiie 

dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman 


As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  oC  U«l 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  rts^ , 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  wiUi  eefipie-    *' 
And  even  the  like  precnrse  of  fierce  niM" 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  f «te« 
And  prologue  io  the  omen  wrniiwp  ^m^ 
Have  heaven  and  earth  togethOToenuaitfi 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymoi.] 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

But  soft,  behold !  Lo,  where  it 

I  ^U  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.  Sta^ 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  vok 

Speak  to  me ; 

If  there  be  anv  good  thing  to  be  done 

That  may  to  tnee  do  ease  and  grace  to  a* 

Speak  to  me ; 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  conntxy*8  fate. 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  aveat 

Os^eak  I 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  fife 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earCh. 

For  which,  they  say,  yon  ^nrits  oft  «al 

death, 
Speak  of  it ;  stay,  and  speak !    {Cffck  tn 
Stop  it-  Marcellns. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tiahm! 

Hor.  Tmte* 

Mar.  'T is  gone!  TKrarCM 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majeatieal. 
To  offer  it  the  show  01  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery- 
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IS  about  to  speak,  when  the  oock 

then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
tl  simuDons.  I  have  heard, 
t  is  the  tnuni>et  to  the  mom,    uo 
lofty  and  shrill-eoanding  throat 
•d  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
a  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
mt  and  erring  spirit  hies 
;  and  of  the  truth  herein  ui 

bject  made  probation, 
ed  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
ever  Against  that  season  comes 
laTiours  birth  is  celebrated, 
wniug  singeth  all  night  long ;  tM 
1  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad ; 
e  wholesome;   then  no  planets 

nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
d  so  gracious  is  the  time. 
e  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe 
10s 
room,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  i 
dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hUl.  \ 
watch  op ;  and,  by  my  adyice,V 
i^hat  we  have  seen  to-night 
mlet ;  for,  upon  my  life,  m 

lb  to  us,  will  si>eak  to  him. 
we  shall  ac(]^uaint  him  with  it, 
ir  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

0  ^t,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning 

find  him  most  conveniently,  its 

A  room  of  state  in  the  castle.] 

the  Kino,  Queen,  Hamlet, 
kEKTES,  Ophelia,  Lords,  and 

1  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  bro- 
th 

green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
tarts  in  grief,  and  our  whole 

in  one  brow  of  woe, 
liscretion  fought  with  nature  s 
»eBt  sorrow  tmnk  on  him 
membrance  of  ourselves, 
netime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
itreas  of  this  warlike  state, 
jre  with  a  defeated  joy,  —     10 
)us  and  one  dropping  e^e, 
ineral  and  with  dirge  m  mar- 

Igrhin^  delight  and  dole,  — 
or  have  we  herein  barr'd 
iins,  which  have  freely  gone  u 
long.   For  all,  our  thanks, 
t  you  know:   young  Fortin- 

apjposal  of  our  worth, 
r  fate  dear  brother^s  death 
»joint  and  out  of  frame,        w 
he  dream,  of  his  advantage, 
to  pester  ns  with  message 
^euder  of  those  lands 


rcc 
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Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bonds  of  law,       m 
To  our  most  valiant  brother.  So  much  for  him. 

Enter  Volttkand  and  Cornelius. 

Now  for  ourself  and  for  this  time  of  meeting, 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  we  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  youne  Fortinbras,  — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew^s  purpose,  —  to  suppress    at 
His  further  eait  herein,  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists  ana  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject ;  and  we  here  dispatch 
You.  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearing  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ;    m 
Giving  to  yon  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  tlie  scope 
Of  these  delated  articles  sdlow. 

[Giving  a  paper,] 
Farewell,  and  let  your  haste  commend  your 
duty. 
Cor.] )  In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show 
Vol.     (     our  duty.  « 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing :  heartily  fare- 
well. [Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is 't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice.  What  wouldst  thou  beg, 
Laertes,  a 

That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

La^,  Dread  my  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France :    n 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark 
To  show  my  duty  in  vour  coronation. 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  towards 
France  w 

And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  par- 
don. 
King.  Have  you  your  father^s  leave  ?  What 

sa^  Polonins  ? 
Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my 
slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition,  and  at  last 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  m^  hard  consent.]  m 

I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 
King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes.  Time  be 
thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will  I 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son,  — 
Ham.  [Aside.]  A  little  more  than  kin,  and 
less  than  kind.  » 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 

you? 
Ham.   Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i' 

the  sun. 
Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour 
off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Den- 
mark. 
Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vaOed  lids  70 

Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  die  dust. 
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Thou  know'st  't  is  common ;  all  that  liyes  must 

die. 
Passing  tnrongh  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen,  ^  If  it  be, 

Wny  seems  it  so  particular  "with  thee  ?  n 

Ham,   Seems,  madam  I  Nay,  it  is;  I  know 
not  **  seems.'' 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inkv  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  01  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  f  orc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  e^e,  m 

Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  These  indeed  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show,     w 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'T  is  sweet  and  conunendable  in  your 
^  nature,  Handet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  vour  father. 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor 
^  bound  M 

In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.   But  to  persever 
In  obstinate  oondolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  't  is  unmanly  grief ; 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,         «b 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient. 
An  undeistanding  simple  and  unschoord  ; 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  oonomon 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition        100 
Take  it  to  heart?  Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  hmlt  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  toslay,  t» 
**  This  must  be  so."  We  pray  you,  throw  to 

earth 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for,  let  the  world  take  note, 
Tou  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne, 
And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love  no 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  towards  you.  For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire ; 
And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain       lu 
Here  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chief  est  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen,  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet. 
I  prithee,  stay  with  us :  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  shall   in    all   my  best   obey   yon, 
madam.  uo 

King,  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply. 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark.   Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforo'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof,  im 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-oay, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  King's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit 

anun. 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.  Gome  away. 

[Flourish,  Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet, 


^^ 


Ham,  O,  that  t^iis  too  too  ioBdfiMhvoyi 

melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew !  ' 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon 'gainst  self-slaughter !  OGodtGvd! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  ana  unprofitablr, 
Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on 't!  oh  fie,  fie  I  T  is  an  nn weeded  pria 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  pm  'z 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.  That  it  should  eomtB^ 
But  two  months  dead  I  Nay,  not  so  n»^  ■• 

two. 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  thai, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr ;  so  loving  to  mTSudr  • 
That  he  might  not  beteem  tiie  winds  of  k«^ 
Visit  her  face  too  rona^y.   Heaven  ud  oro 
Must  I  remember?  Why,  she  woald  hm  * 

him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  fnrra 
^y  what  it  fed  on  ;  and  yet,  within  a  wi^' 
Let  me  not  think  on 't !  —  Frailty,  ihjuvf 

woman !  —  * 

A  little  month,  or  e'er  those  shoos  trai««U 
With  which  she  followed  mv  poor  fatlMr^Vflf 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears,  — why  she,  evss  Ar- 
O  Ood !  a  beast,  that  wants  oisoourae  of 


Would  have  moum'd  longer- 

mine  uncle,  '^ 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  iflcrMr 
Than  I  to  Hercules ;  within  a  month. 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  umighteons  tesn 
Had  left  the  flushing  of  her  galled  €ym.     * 
She  married.  O,  most  wicked  speed,  ttftf 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  ibeaBi- 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good.  — 
But   break  my  heart,  for  I  mnst  hii  « 
tongue. 

Enter  Horatio,  Mabgxllcb,  and  Bncu^l 

Hor,  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham,  I  am  glad  to  set  7«*^ 

Horatio  I  —  or  I  do  forget  myncJf .  • 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  yonrjo^* 

vant  ever.  | 

Ham,  Sir,  mv  good  friend ;  1 11  dMP  ^' 

name  with  you. 

And  what  make  you  from  Wittenbef^.A"* 

tio? 
Marcellus  ? 
Mar,  My  good  lord  I 
Ham,  I  am  very  glad  to  aee  yoo.  [f'  »*< 
Good  even,  sb.  — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  fron  W«M 
berg? 
Hor.  A  truant  disposttion,  good  nfM- 
Ham,  I  would  not  hear  your  encn;  «r  "^ 
Nor  shall  ^ou  do  mine  ear  that  violeooi.      ^ 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.  I  know  yon  are  no  tm*- 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  fUsinore  ?     _ 
We  '11  teach  vou  to  drink  deep  ere  joa^f  j 
Hor,  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  yoor  W*''! 
fun^*al.  ' 

Ham,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  ■«»  *»^ 
student. 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mooter's  wed£iv 
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eed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 
lift,  thrift,  Horatio  I  The  funeral 
-meats  ^  im 

arniiih  forth  the  marriage  tablet. 
I  met  my  dearest  foe  in  neaven 

er  seen  that  day,  Horatio  I 

-  methinks  I  see  my  father.         im 

where,  my  lord  ? 

In  my  mind^s  eye,  Horatio. 
V  him  once ;  he  was  a  goodlv  kine. 
was  a  man,  take  him  K>r  all  in  all, 
ok  upon  his  like  a«ain. 
>rd,  Ithink  I  saw  him  yestemi^t. 

?  Who?  UN) 

ord,  the Kinff;your  father. 

The  King  my  father  1 
•n  yonr  admiration  for  a  while 
at  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
aeas  o(  these  gentlemen, 
oyon. 

For  God*8  love,  let  me  hear. 

lights  together  had  these  gentle- 

i»e 

Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
aste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
icoont^red.     A  figore  like  your 

K)ints  exactly,  cap-Mie,  mo 

e  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
d  stately  by  them.  Thrice   he 

«s'd  and  feax^^urprised  eyes, 
uncheon^s  length;  whilst  they, 

r  with  the  act  of  fear,  mb 

id  speak  not  to  him.  This  to  me 
jrecy  impart  they  did, 
hem  the  third  night  kept  the 

'  had  deliverM,  both  in  time, 
ling,  each  word  made  true  and 
110 
comes.   I  knew  yonr  father ; 
e  not  more  like. 

But  where  was  this  ? 
d,  upon  the  platform  where  we 

)a  not  apeak  to  it? 

My  lord,  I  did ; 
lade  it    none.     Yet   once   me- 

ead  and  did  address 
.  like  as  it  would  speak ; 
he  momine  cook  crew  loud, 
d  it  shmiiK  in  haste  away, 
om  our  si^ht. 

'T  is  rery  strange. 

»  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis 

m 

k  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 

of  it. 

»  indeed,  sirs.  But  this  troubles 

tch  to-night? 


We  do,  my  lord. 


say  you  ? 


^^';'|Arm'd,mylord. 
Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

bZ'  \  ^y  ^"^^  ^^  ^®^  **>  ^'^^' 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  f  aoe  ? 

Hot,  O,  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver 

up.  S90 

Ham.  What,  iook'd  he  frowningly  ? 
Hor.  ^  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fizM  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 
Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor,  It  would  have  much  amazM  vou.       sm 
Ham.  Very  like,  very  like.  Stayed  it  long  ? 
Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might 
tell  a  hundred. 

B^'  I  ^®**®''»  loDfirer. 

Hor,  Not  when  I  saw 't. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  griralv  ?  No  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,    mi 
A  sable  silvered. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance  't  will  walk  again. 

Hor,  I  warrant  you  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  per- 
son, 
I'll   speak  to  it,  though  hell    itself   should 
^pe  *u 

And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.  I  pray  jrou  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still : 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-nignt. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue.        uo 
I  will  requite  your  loves.  So,  fare  ye  wdL 
Unon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
1 11  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham,  Tour  love,  as  mine  to  you ;  farewell. 
[Exeunt  [all  but  Hamlet]. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  All  is  not  well ;  u» 
I  doubt  some  foul  play.  Would  the  night  were 

come! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.   Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's 
eyes.  [Exit. 

ScsME  TIT.   [A  room  in  Polonius^s  house.] 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are   embark'd,  fare- 
well ; 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet  and  the  trifling  of  his  fa- 
vours, • 
Hold  it  a  faishion  and  a  toy^  in  blood, 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  [perfume  and]  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 
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Oph,      No  more  bat  so  ? 
Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature  crescent  does  not  ^eoyr  alone  n 

In  thews  and  bulk,  but.  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.  Perhaps  he  loves  jou  now, 
And  now  no  soil  nor  oantel  doth  besmirch       u 
The  yirtue  of  his  will ;  but  yon  must  fear. 
His  ereatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth. 
He  may  not,  as  unTalued  pnersons  do. 
Carre  lor  himself,  for  on  his  choice  depends    m 
The  sanity  and  health  of  the  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribe 
Unto  the  voice  and  yieldins:  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  bead.  Then,  if  he  says  he 

loves  you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it  u 

As  he  m  his  particular  act  and  place  ^ 
May  give  his  saying  deed;  wnioh  is  no  fur- 
ther 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sus- 
tain 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,        so 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmast*red  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister,^ 
And  keep  yon  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire.  » 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  the  buttons  be  disclos  d,  m 

And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  dien,  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 
Oph,  I  shaU  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson 
keep,  «< 

As   watchman  to  my  heart.   But,  good    my 

brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  ^uff 'd  and  reckless  libertine,     «» 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 
Laer,  O,  fear  me  not. 

Enter  Polonius. 

I  stay  too  long :  but  here  mv  f atber  comes. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 
Tol,  Yet  here,   Laertes?  Aboard,  aboard, 

for  shame  I  m 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  stayed  for.  There;  my  blessing 

with  you ! 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See    thou    character.   Give    thy  thoughts  no 

tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportionM  thought  his  act.  V 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  ^ 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  ao  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 


Of  each  new-hatoh'd,  nnfledg'd 

ware  • 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  is. 
Bear  U  that  the  opposed  may  bewara  of  tW. 
Give  every  man  tmne  ear,  but  few  tfaj  niK : 
Take    each  man's   censure,  but  tvunt  d) 

judgement. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,         * 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gnij 
For  the  apparel  oft  prochums  the  maa, 
And  they  m  France  of  the  best  rank  ssd  o 

tion 
Are  most  select  and  generous  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lander  be ;  * 

For  loan  oft  hwes  both  itself  and  frimd. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hnsfasaidn 
This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  tfw. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  an^  ma     ■ 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  m  thet' 
Laer,  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  learb^* 

lord. 
Pol,  The  time  invites  you ;  go,  jw?  •t^ 

vants  tend. 
Laer,   Farewell,  Ophelia,  and  remenrbrwil 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph,  'T  is  in  my  memoty  bckV 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  ol  it    * 

Laer,  Farewell.  Js^ 

Pol,  What  is  X  Ophelia,  he  hath  md, . 

you? 
Oph.  So  please  you,  somethii^  tsmMm  ^ 

Lord  Hamlet. 
Pol,  Marry,  well  bethought.  * 

'T  is  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you,  and  yon  yoaiM't 
Have  of  your  audience  be<9i  most  fm  t^ 

bounteous. 
If  it  be  so-— as  so  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution  —  I  must  tcfi )« 
Yon  do  not  understand  yoorself  so  dsazb    * 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter  and  yonr  hflv*' 
What  is  between  yon  r  Give  me  up  th«  V*r 
Oph,  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  madi  v* 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me.  * 

Pol,  Affection  !   pooh  I    Yon  speak  lib  * 
green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circQinstaDe». 
Do  you  believe  his  tenden,  as  yoo  call  th* '  J 
0^.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  ^-* 

think. 
Pol,  Marry,  I  'U  teach  yon :  think  7«u^| 
a  baby  • 

That  you  have  ta'en  his  tender*  for  trmtV! 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Tender  youMB  a* 

dearly. 
Or  —  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  |*?*- 
Running  it  thus  —  you  *11  tender  me  a  ha 
Oph,  My  lord,  he  hath  importanM  am  «*^ 
love  •• 

In  honourable  fashion. 
Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it.  G»  t^  T* 

to. 
Oph.   And    hath  given  oonntenanm  to  H 

rach,  my  lord, 
ost  all  the  holy  vows  of  baavaa. 
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springeB  to  eatch  woodcocks.   I  do 
lis 
lood  buTDBi  how  prodigral  the  aonl 

tongue   YOWB.     These     blazes, 
ter. 

light  than  heat,  eztmot  in  both 
r  promiue.  as  it  is  a-making, 
ot  take  for  fire.  From  tms  time, 
ter,  m 

t  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence, 
'eatments  at  a  hiffher  rate 
land  to  parlev.  For  Lord  Hamlet, 
uch  in  hmi,  that  he  is  young, 
ar^r  tether  may  he  walk  us 

given  you.  In  few,  Ophelia, 
e  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers, 
ye  which  tneir  investments  show, 
)Iorators  of  nnhol]|r  suits, 
e  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,     im 
beguile.  This  is  for  all : 
in  plain  terms,  from  this  time 

lander  any  moment  leisure 
rds  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet, 
charge  you.  Come  your  ways.    im 
1  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 

3JkIV.   The  platform.] 

ET,  Horatio,  and  Marcellub. 

lir  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 

nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
;  hour  now  ? 

I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

is  struck. 

I?    I   heard   it   not.     Then   it 

(ar  the  season  » 

)irit  held  Us  wont  to  walk. 

I  .flourish  qf  trumpets^  and  two 

piecet  go  qff  \w%tkin\, 
I  mean,  mvlord? 
King  doth  wake   to-night  and 

rouse, 

and  the  swaggering  up-spring 

rains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish 
10 
n  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
'  his  pledge. 

Is  it  a  custom  ? 
any,  is  't, 

I,  though  I  am  native  here 
ner  bom,  it  is  a  custom  u 

in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 

ded  revel  east  and  west 
sM  and  tax'd  of  other  nations, 
drunkards,  and  with  swinish 

1 ;  and  indeed  it  takes  to 

vements,  though  perform^  at 

irrow  of  our  attribute. 

8  in  particular  men, 

icions  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

I  —  wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Act  fshooee  his  origin  —  m 


By  their  overgrowth  of  some  oompleidon 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason, 
Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners,  that  these  men, 
Carrying,  I  say.  the  stamp  of  one  defect,         n 
Being  nature^s  livery,  or  f ortune^s  star,  — 
His  virtues  else —  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo  — 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption   w 
From  thatiparticular  fault.  The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  scandal.] 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hot,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Kam.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd,    m 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from 

hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com^st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  I  'U  call  thee  Ham- 
let, 
King,  father ;  royal  Dane,  O,  answer  me  I       «a 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonizM  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements :  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inumM, 
Hath  op*d  his  ponderous  and  marble  paws,      m 
To  cast  thee  up  again.  What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition  w 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  Is  this?  Wherefore?  What  should 
we  do  ?  \Ghost  beckons  Hamlet, 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  awa^  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  cud  desure 
To  yon  alone. 

If  or.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  «i 

But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hot,  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham,  It  will  not  speak ;  then  will  I  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin*s  fee,  « 

And  for  ra^  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thmg  immortal  as  itself  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again.  I  *11  follow  it. 

Hor,  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  sunmiit  of  the  cliff  70 

That  beetles  o*er  his  base  into  the  sea, 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  soverei^ty  of  reason 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  Think  of  it. 
rrhe  very  place  puts  to^  of  desperation,         n 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.] 

Ham,  It  wafts  me  still. 

60  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go.  my  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  off  your  hand,  to 
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Hor,   Be  nil*d ;  70a  aball  not  go. 
Ham,  My  fate  cries  ont, 

And  makes  each  netty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion^s  nenre. 
Still  am  I  callM.  Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 
By  heaven,  I  'U  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets 
me!  w 

I  say,  away  I  —  Gb  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet, 
Hor,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mar,  Let  *8  follow.  'T  is  not  fit  thns  to  obey 

him. 
Hor,  Have  after.  To  what  issue  will  this 

come? 
Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark.  m 

Hor,  Heaven  will  direct  it. 
Mar,  Nay,  let 's  follow  him. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  V.  Another  part  of  the  platform,] 

Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  Speak,  I  'U 

go  no  farther. 
Ghost,  Mark  me. 
Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost,  My  honr  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphoroas  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  mjrself . 
Ham,  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost,   Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious 
hearing  » 

To  what  I  shall  unfold. 
Ham.  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou 

shalt  hear. 
Ham.  What? 

Ghost,  I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night,  10 
And  for  the  da^  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  cnmes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.   But  that  I  am 

forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word        ts 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young 

blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spneres, 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine.  m 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.    List,  Hamlet,  0, 

list! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love  — 
Ham,  OGod!  -^ 

Ghost,  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder.  w 

Ham.  Murder! 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is, 
But  this  most  foul,  strangle,  and  unnatural. 
Ham.   Haste  me  to  know't,  that  I,  with 
wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love,  m 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 


Ghost,  Ifindthee^rt 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  tht  fait  ?*# 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wlnrf. 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Nov,Eb3iJ 

hear. 
It 's  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  mine  onM. 
A  serpent  stnngr  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  df  It» 

mark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  dea^i 
Rankly  abus'd ;  but  know,  thou  nobb  ncf 
The  serpent  that  did  stin^  thy  fatlur's  » 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham,  O  my  pit^Kiir  sid 

Mine  uncle ! 

Ghost,  Ay,  that  incestnoua,  that  sdilb«a 
beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  wxA  taam 

O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  tiiat  haw  tbc  ye^ 
So  to  seduce  !  — won  to  his  sham«fil  M 
The  wUl  of  my  most  seemimp-vtrtuoiBf^ 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  faUingHifi  was  tk«t.' 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dkeizr 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  win  ib^ 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage,  and  to  dMJv  ^ 
Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifti  vsf  p« 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  movei  ^ 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  ^lapc  «  k^ 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  aneel  tiok  i    ' 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed 
And  prey  on  garbage.  ^ 

But,  soft !  methinn  I  scent  the  naniici* 
Brief  let  me  be.  Sleeping  within  mist  4^ 
My  custom  always  in  the  aftenwoiL 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  nnde  stou. 
With  jui^  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  viaL 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pi« 
The  leperous  distilment  \  whose  ditek 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  Uood  of  mm 
That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  oomwa  thN4 
The  natural  gates  and  alle^  of  the  Ws^ 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  pa*«< 
And  curd,  like  earar  droppings  into  m& 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blooa.  So  did d' 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  barked  aboA 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  ]oaths«»* 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  te^  ^ 
Of   life,  of   crown,  and  queen,  at  «■■' 

patch'd ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  mv 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  nqgael^d, 
^"if&l^ckoninji^  made,  but  sent  to 
Widi  aU  my  imperfections  on  m 
O,  horrible !  O,  horrible  I  most  homM* 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  ivt ; 
J^et  ]l0Mfae^yal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A^uch  forViknry  and  damned  incwt 
But,  howsoeve^liou  pursuest  thk  act. 
Taint  not  thy  minaTtor  let  thy  eoal  cot^ 
Against  thy  mother  a^ht.   Leave  her  w 


And  to  those  thorns  thi4  in  her  boeoM  )< 
To  prick  and  sting  he.   Fare  the* 

once ! 
The  glow-worm  shows  th^matin  to  U  m«^ 
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0  pale  hk  uneffeotaal  fire.  m 

a !  Hamlet,  remember  me.     [Exit. 
all  you  host  of  heAven  I  O  earth  I 
;  else? 
i  coaple  hen?  O,  fie  I  Hold,  my 

J  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
)  stiffly  np.  Remember  thee  I       » 
Dor  ^ost,  while  memory  holds  a 

lotedfflobe.  Remember  thee  I 
le  table  of  my  memory 
ay  all  triyial  fond  records, 
Docks,  all  fcnns,  all 


ind  cbserraticn  copied  there, 
imandment  all  alone  shall  live 
00k  and  volome  of  my  brain, 
h  baser  matter.  Yes,  yes,  by  hear 

cions  woman  I  10s 

aiyi,  smiling,  damned  villain  I 
ay  tables,  — meet  it  is  I  set  it 

y  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  yil- 

sore  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark, 
re  jou  are.  Now  to  my  word ; 
adien  I  remember  me.^'  ui 

t. 

*Jiin,)  My  lord,  my  lord  I 

fTiMtn.l  Lord  Hamlet  I 

[  Within.]  HeaTcn  secore  him  I 
)itl 

in.]  lUo,  ho,  ho.  my  lord !         lu 
,  ho,  ho,  boy  I  Come,  bird,  come. 

OBATio  and  Maroellub. 

s  *t,  my  noble  lord  ? 

What  news,  my  lord  ? 
nderf  ul  I 
ay  lord,  tell  it. 

No,  yon  ^11  reTcal  it. 
my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Nor  I,  my  lord, 
sinr  yon,  then,  would  heart  of 
think  it  ?  —  "i 

Bcret? 

Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

*8  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all 

ant  knave. 

leeda  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come 

prave  »» 

''hy,  rig-ht,  you  are  i*  the  right, 
more  oiroumstance  at  all, 
we  shake  hands  and  part ; 
loiueas  and  desires  shall  point 

as  buainees  and  desire,  i» 

i  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
>  pray. 
a  Dut  wild  and  whirling  words, 


Ham,  I  'm  soiry  they  offend  you,  heartily ; 

Yes,  faith,  heartily. 

Hot,  There 's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.    Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is, 

Horatio,  '^^  ue 

And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  vision 

here. 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you. 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us. 
Overmaster  't  as  you  may.    And  now,  good 
friends,  140 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 
Hot.  What  is H,  my  lord?  We  will. 
Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have 
seen  to-night. 

Mar.  \  ^y  ^^^'  ^®  "^  "®*- 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear  't. 

Hot.  In  faith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith.       im 

Ham.  Upon  mv  sword. 

Mar,  We  nave  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  Swear  I      [Ghost  cries  under  the  stage. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha,  boy  I  say'st  thou  so  ?  Art 
thou  there,  truepennv  ?  uo 

Come  on ;  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage. 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  ProDose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  Bi>eak  of  this  that  you  have 


Swear  by  my  sword. 
Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear.  lu 

Ham.   Hie  et  ubtgue  f   Then  we  'U  shift  our 

ground. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  apon  my  sword. 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  nay  sword.  i«o 

Ghost.    [Beneath,]  Swear. 
Ham.   Well  said,  old  molel    Canst  work  i' 

the  earth  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioner  I  Once  more  remove,  good 

friends. 
Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 

strange! 
Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  strangrer  give  it 

welcome.  i» 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth) 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 
But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy. 
How  strange  or  odd  soever  I  bear  myself ,  —  »»o 
As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on  — 
That  you,  at  such  time  seeing  me,  never  shall. 
With  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  headshake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase,  tis 
As  *  Well,  we  know,"  or  "  We  could,  an  if  we 

would," 
Or  ''  If  we  list  to  speak,"  or  ''  There  be,  an  if 

they  might," 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me,  —  this  not  to  do. 
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So  grace  and  mcroy  at  your  most  need  help  you. 
Swear.  "i 

Ohost,  [Beneath,]  Swear. 
Ham,  Keet,  rest,  pertnrbed  spirit  I    [They 
swear,]  So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  1  do  commend  me  to  you. 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  im 

May  do,  to  express  his  loye  and  lending  to 

you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.    Let  us  go  in  to- 
other; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  — O  cursed  spite, 
That  erer  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right  I  tso 

Nay,  come,  let  *s  go  together.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  II 

[Scene  I.    A  room  in  FoloniusU  home,] 

Enter  Polonius  and  Rkynauk). 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money  and  these  notes, 

Reynaldo. 
Rev,  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol,  Yon  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good 
Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour.  — ^ 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it.       • 

Pol,  Marry,  weU  said,  very  well  said.    Look 
you,  sir, 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris, 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where 

they  keep, 
What  company,  at  what  enense ;  and  finding 
Bv  diis  encompaasment  and  drift  of  question  le 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more 

nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it. 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge 

of  him. 
As  thus,  **  I  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 
And  in  part  him.*'    Do  you  mark  this,  Rey- 
naldo ?  u 
Reu,  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 
Pol.   **  And  in  part  him  ;  but," 
"  not  well. 
But,  if  't  be  he  I  mean,  he  *8  very  wild. 
Addicted  so  and  so ;  "  and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;   marry,  none  so 
rank  «o 
As  mav  dishonour  him,  —  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
Toyouth  and  liberty. 
ney.                            As  gaming,  my  lord  ? 
Pol,  Ay,  or    drinking,    fencing,    swearing, 
^uarreUing, 


'  you  may  say. 


Drabbing ;  you  may  go  so  far. 
Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  d 
Pol,  Faith,  no,  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 


lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 


charge. 

Ton  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency.  so 

That 's  not  my  meaning.  But  breathe  his  faults 

so  quaintly 


That  they  may  seem  the  ^^^^ 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiByjMX 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  wooi, 
Of  general  assault.   _  juj   3 

Sey,  But,  my  good  W.-^ 

-Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  to    J 

I  wofcid  know  that.     •  . 

Pol,  \  Marry,  va,  n«w_»« 

And,  i  h^eve,  it  is  a  fetch  of  ^ 

Youlayinfev^ ''"^ 

As  't  were  a\ 
Mark  yon. 
Your  party  in 
Having  ever  l — . 
The  youth  you  brl 
He  closes  with  you. 
**Good  sir,"  or  soj 


)8li8^i 
igalit 


.t  sullifift  on  Bj  < 
ittleeoil'di'tkii 


pnverse,  him  yo«^ 


L  this< 


According  to  the  phm^fci^^  ^« ' 
Of  man  and  oounUy. 

Reu. 

Pol,  And  then,  nr,  does  1 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ?[By  the  if 
about  to  say  something.  Where 

Rey.    At  *^  closes  in  the  conaeql 
"  friend  or  so,"  and  "  gentleman. "     ' 

Pol,    At  *' closes  in  the  oonaeqacl 


marry. 
He  closes  with  you  thus : 


'I  know  1 


I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day. 
Or  then,  or  then,  with  such  and  suchl 


you  say, 
There  was  h< 


there 


ganung ; 
rouse; 

There  falling  out  at  tennis ; "  or,  percha 
^*  I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale,*' 
Videlicet  1  a  brothel,  or  so  forth. 
See  you  now 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out. 
So  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice. 
Shall  you  my  son.  You  have  me,  hare  yoi 

/.  My  lord,  I  have.  ^       ^      "■ 

L  God  buy  you ;  fare  you 

Good  my  lord. 

Observe  his  inclination  in  yoursel 
I  shall,  my  lord. 
And  let  lum  ply  his  musie. 

WeU,m3 
Farewell  I  [Exit  Rer 

Enter  Ophelia. 

How  now,  Ophelia  I  what  ^s  the  nu 
Oph,    Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  beea  « 

frighted  I 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  God? 

Oph,    My   lord,   as   I   was   sewing  iz 

chamber. 

Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  aD  vnbntc 

No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stocking  feol'd 

Ungart^red,  and  down-grved  to  hts  aokU. 

Pale  as  his  shirt,  his  kne 

•  other, 
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look  80  piteous  in  purport 
1  been  looted  out  ox  hell 
honorst  —  he  comes  before  me. 
[forthy.loye? 

My  lord,  I  do  not  know, 
do  fear  it. 

What  said  he?  m 

took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me 

e  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm, 
is  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
uch  perusal  of  my  face  m 

draw  it  Long  stayM  he  so. 
tie  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
lis  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
ligh  so  piteous  and  profound 
eem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  m 

being.  That  done,  he  lets  me  eo ; 
is  head  over  his  shoulder  tumM, 
)  find  his  way  without  his  eyes, 
tors  he  went  without  their  help, 
ast,  bended  their  li^ht  on  me.     100 
e,]  go  with  me,  I  will  go  seek  the 

ary  ecstasy  of  love,  ^ 
it  propertv  fordoes  itself 
B  willto  aesperate  undertakings 
passion  unaer  heaven  los 

hot  our  natures.  I  am  sorry,  — 
you  given  him  any  hard  words  of 

ay  good  lord,  but,  as  you  did  com- 

9  letters  and  deniM 
me. 

That  hath  made  him  mad.  no 
it  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
ted  him.  I  fear*d  he  did  bi^t  trifle 
o  wreck  thee;  but  beshrew  my 

is  as  proper  to  our  a^ 
d  ourselves  in  our  opmions        lu 
on  for  the  younger  sort 
ition.  Come,  go  we  to  the  King, 
known,  which,  being  kept  close, 
love 

hide  than  hate  to  utter  love,     u* 
[Exeunt. 

II.  [A  room  in  the  castle,] 

rr  KrNO,  Queen,  Rosbncrantz, 
:^BN8TEKN,  With  Others, 

come,     dear    Rosencrantz    and 
stern! 

we  much  did  lone  to  see  you, 
lave  to  use  you  did  provoke 
ling.   Something  have  vou  heard 
'ansfonnation ;  so  I  call  it,  i 

txterior  nor  the  inward  man 
t  it  was.   What  it  should  be. 
father's  death,  that  thus  hath 

the  understanding  of  himself, 
i  of.   I  entreat  you  both,  » 

so  youx&g  days  brought  up  with 


And  since  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and 

humour, 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather     u 
So  much  as  from  occasions  vou  may  glean, 
[Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  imicts  him 

thus,! 
That,  opened,  lies  within  our  remedy. 
Queen,  Gk>od  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd 
of  you ; 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living   so 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.  If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentr;^  and  good  will 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks        m 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Bos.  Both  your  Majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  ^ou  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  wto  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Ouil,       ^  We  both  obev. 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent   w 
To  lay  our  services  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 
E^ng.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz  and  gentle  Guild- 

enstem. 
Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstem  and  gentle  Ro- 
sencrantz, 
And  I  beseech  vou  instantly  to  visit  » 

My  too  much  changed  son.  Go,  some  of  jre, 
And  bring  the  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 
Guil.  Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our 
practices 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  I 
Queen.  Amen  I 

[Exeunt  [Rosencrantz,  Guildenstem, 
and  some  Attendants], 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.   The   ambassadors  from  Norway,  my 
good  lord,  40 

Are  joyfully  retum'd. 
King,  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good 

news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  Assure  you,  my  good 
liege, 
I  hold  my  duty  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
Both  to  my  Grod  and  to  my  gracious  king.       tf 
And  I  do  tnink,  or  else  this  brain  of  mine       * 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 
Kinq.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  I  do  long  to 
near.  w 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambassa- 
dors. 
Mynews  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 
King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring 
them  m.  [Exit  Polonius^ 

He  tells  me,  my  sweet  queen,  that  he  hath 

found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distem- 
per. « 
(^ueen.   I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main. 
His  father's  death  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 
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Re-enter  Poloniub,  with  VoLTUfAND  and  Ck)B- 

KKLIU8. 

King,  Well,  we  shall  sift  him.  ~  Welcome, 
mr  ^rooa  friends  I 
Say,  Voltmoiand,  what  from  our  brother  Nor- 
way? 
Volt,  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  de- 
sires. 60 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  leyies,  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  Against  the  Polack, 
But,  better  looked  into,  he  tndy  found 
It  was  aeainstvour  Highness.  Whereat  grieyed, 
That  so  his  siciuiess,  age,  and  impotence         w 
Was  fabely  borne  in  hand,  sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys, 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and  in  nne 
Makes  tow  before  his  uncle  never  more  to 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  Maj- 
esty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee. 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack ;           rs 
With  an  entreaty,  nerein  further  shown, 

[Giving  a  paper,] 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  his  enterprise, 
On  sudi  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King,  ^      It  likes  us  well ;       w 

And  at  our  more  considerM  time  we  *11  read, 
Answcor,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Meantime  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took 

labour. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together. 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
Pol,  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate  m 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  dut^  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and 

time; 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit       m 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flour- 
ishes, 
I  will  be  brief.  Your  noble  son  ia  mad. 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is 't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 
Queen,  More  matter,  with  less  art.  w 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true  'tis  pity. 
And  pity  't  is  't  is  true.  A  foolish  figrure  ! 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  ;  and  now  remains 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect,        >« 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect. 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend.  io« 

I  have^  a  daughter  —  have  whilst  she  is  mine  — 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 
Hath  given  me  this.  Now  gather,  and  surmise. 
[Beads]  the  letter. 


^^  To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  tbe  me 
beautified  Ophelia,"  —  ^ 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phnie:  '^benb- 
fied  "  is  a  vile  phraise.  But  yon  dull  hm. 
Thus: 

'*  In  her  exodlent  white  bosom,  tibeie.^ 
Queen,  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  ber? 
Pol,  Good  madam,  stay  a  while.  I  vl  b« 
faithful.  [Raiii  r^ 

**  Doubt  thou  the  stan  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  more. 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar. 
But  never  doubt  I  love.  ° 

'*  O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  nanbei  I 
have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans;  but  te  I 
love  thee  best,  O  most  beet,  beHeve  it  A£n 
Thine  evermore,  most  desr  ladf, 
Whilst  this  machine  is  to  lum. 
Hajojj." 
This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  ibi'ti 
me,  » 

And  more  above,  hath  his  solidtiiigi, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  j^ 
AUgiven  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hatb  ibe 

Receiv'd  his  love  ? 
Pol,  What  do  you  thhik<rf»' 

King,    As  of  a  man  faithful  and  hoHSti^ 
Pol,  I  would  fain  prove  so.   BatwbitBil^ 
you  think,  - 

When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  vac 
As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,  —  wbst  b(^ 

you. 
Or  my  dear  Majesty  your  queen  hen.tbi^  ' 
If  I  had  pUy'd  the  desk  or  table-book. 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  axn  te^ 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  wiUi  idle  sifbt. 
What  might  you  think  ?  No,  I  went  nmA  v 

work. 
And  myyoung  mistress  thus  I  did  biipeu  * 
**  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince,  out  of  iky  stv- 
This  must  not  be ; "  and  then  I  preetpa<>" 

her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  fffot- 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  toksm. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  nr  ^ 
vice;  * 

And  he,  repulsed  —  a  short  tale  to  mik*" 
Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast. 
Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  wi 
Thence  to  a  lightness,  and,  by  this  dtcki** 
Into  the  madness  whereon  now  he  rarei, 
And  all  we  wail  for.  . 

King.  Do  yon  think  't  it  tbs 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 
Pol,  Hath  there  been  such  a  time^T"  ^ 
know  that — 
That  I  have  positively  said,  '*  'Tts  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 
King.  NotAstlksf 

Pol,  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  t**^ 
wise.  * 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  1  will  find     , 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  i«*^ 
Within  the  centre.  . 

King,  How  may  we  try  it  fsroif 
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know,  aometimes  he  walks  four 
ogether  im 

)bby. 

So  he  has,  indeed. 
ch  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daufi^ter 

behind  an  arras  then  ; 

>anter.  If  he  love  her  not 

am  his  reason  fallen  thereon,     tv 

assistant  for  a  state, 

rm  and  carters. 

We  will  try  it. 

Iamlet,  reading  on  a  book, 

look  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
)ading. 

I  do  beseech  you,  hoth  away. 
ipresentW. 

'Exeunt  King^  Queen  [and  Atten- 
dants], 

0,  ^ve  me  leave,  i»o 
^ood  Lord  Hamlet  ? 
God-a-meroy. 

I  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

lent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 
my  1<M^.  in 

1  would  you  were  so  honest  a 

,  my  lord ! 

ir.  To  be^  honest,  as  this  world 

Qe  man  picked  out  of  ten  thon- 

very  true,  my  lord.  im 

the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 
od  kissing  carrion,  —  Have  you 

my  lord.  im 

er  not  walk  i*  the  sun.   Conoep- 
<,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may 

id^Ook  to  't.  MT 

How  say  you  by  that?   Still 
laughter.    Yet  he  knew  me  not 

I I  was  a  fishmonger.    He  is  far 
And  truly  in  my  youth  I  suf- 

remity  for  love ;  very  near  this, 
tn  again.  —  What  do  you  read, 

,  words,  words, 
the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
an  who  ? 

;he  matter  you  read,  my  lord,  i*^ 

rs,  sir ;    for  the  satirical  slave 

Id  inen  have  grey  beards,  that 

wrinkled,  their  eyes  purging 

Slum-tree  gum,  and  that  thev 
ick  of  wit,  together  with  weak 
^  air,  thouffh  I  most  powerfully 
leve,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty 
et  dovm  :  for  you  yourself,  sir. 
I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could 

MS 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet 
in 't.  —  Will  you  walk  out  of 

>•  grave  ?  mo 

hat  is  ont  o^  the  air.    [Aside.] 
(ometimes  his  replies  are  I   a 


happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on,  which 
reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be 
delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly 
contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between  him  and 
my  daughter.  —  My  honourable  hud,  I  will 
most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you.  ns 

Ham,  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any- 
thinjg  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  — 
[Astde]  except  my  life,  my  life.  m 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  mv  lord. 

Ham,  These  tedious  old  fools  I 

Enter  RossNCRAin'z  and  Guildbnstebn. 

Pol,  Ton  go  to  seek  my  Lord  Hamlet?  There 
he  is. 

R08.  [To  Polonius.]  Qod  save  you,  sir !  tu 
[Exit  Polonius,] 

Guil,  Mine  honourM  lord  I 

Bos,  My  most  dear  lord  I 

Ham,  My  excellent  jrood  friends  I  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstern  ?  Oh,  Rosencrantzl  Good 
lads,  how  do  ye  both  ?  uo 

Rot,  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Gtii7.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy. 
On  Fortune^s  cap  we  are  not  the  very  but- 
ton. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Mos,  Neither,  my  lord.  «» 

Ham,  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in 
the  middle  of  her  favour  ? 

Guil,  Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham,  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune  ?  Oh, 
most  true ;  she  is  a  strumpet.  What  *s  the 
news  ?  «4o 

Bos,  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world 's 
grown  honest. 

Ham,  Then  is  doomsday  near.  But  your 
news  is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  par- 
ticular. What  have  vou,  my  good  friends,  de- 
served at  the  hands  of  Fortune,  that  she  sends 
you  to  prison  hither?  mt 

Guil,  Prison,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Denmark 's  a  prison. 

Bos,  Then  is  the  world  one.  uo 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are 
many  confines,  wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark 
being  one  o'  the  worst. 

Bos,  We  think  not  so,  my  lord.  «m 

Ham,  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you:  for 
there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so.  To  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Bos.  Why,  then,  your  ambition  makes  it 
one.   'T  is  too  narrow  for  your  mind.  «» 

Ham,  O  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutr 
shell  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil,  Which  dreams  indeed  are  ambition, 
for  the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely 
the  shadow  of  a  dream.  s« 

Ham,  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Bos.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy 
and  light  a  quality  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's 
shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our 
monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggars' 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court?  for,  by  my 
fay,  I  cannot  reason.  *n 
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Guil  i  ^®  *^  ^^^  ''^'*  ^^^' 

Ham,  No  snoh  matter.  I  will  not  sort  you 
with  the  rest  of  my  servants,  for,  to  speak  to 
yon  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully 
attended,  fiut  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship, 
what  make  you  at  Ebinore  ?  sts 

^  Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occa- 
sion. 

Ham,  Ben^  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks,  hut  I  thank  you ;  and  sure,  dear  mends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear  a  halfpenny.  ^  Wer^ou 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  own  inclming  ?  Is  it 
a  free  visitation  ?  Come,  deal  justly  with  me. 
Come,  come.  Nay,  sneak.  su 

Guil,  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Why,  anything,  but  to  the  purpose. 
You  were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  con- 
fession in  your  looks  which  your  modesties 
have  not  craft  enough  to  colour.  I  know  the 
good  king  and  queen  nave  sent  for  you. 

Ros,  To  what  end,  my  lord  ?  tw 

Ham,  That  you  must  teach  me.  fiut  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship, 
by  the  consonancy  of  our  vouth,  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what 
more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  vou 
withal,  be  even  ana  direct  with  me,  wnether 
you  were  sent  for  or  no  I  w* 

Ros,  [Aside  to  Guil,]  What  say  you? 

Ham,  [Aside,]  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of 
you.  —  If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil,  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for.  •« 

Ham,  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  antici- 
pation prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy 
to  the  King  and  Queen  moult  no  feather.  I 
have  of  late  —  but  wherefore  I  know  not  —  lost 
all  nay  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercise ; 
and  indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposi- 
tion that  this  goodly  frame,^  the  earth,  seems  to 
me  a  sterile  promontory,  this  most  excellent  [no 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  overhang- 
ing nrmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  wiui 
golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to 
me  ihan  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  [su 
How  noble  in  reason  I  How  infinite  in  faculty  I 
In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  I 
In  action  how  like  an  angel  I  In  apprehension 
how  like  a  god  I  The  beauty  of  the  world  I  ^  The 
paragon  of  animals  I  And  yet,  to  me.  what  is  [sm 
this  quintessence  of  dust?  Man  delights  not 
me^  —  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your 
smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ros,  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts.  «* 

Ham,  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
"  Man  delights  not  me  "  ? 

Ros,  To  t^nk,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players 
shall  receive  from  you.  We  ooted  them  on  the 
wayj  and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  yon 
service.  sn 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  wel- 
come :  his  majesty  snail  have  tribute  of  me ; 
the  adventurous  knight  shall  use  hb  foil  and 
target ;  tibe  lover  shidl  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  hu- 


morous man  shall  end  his  part  ia  pcsn 
clown  shall  make  those  laugh 


tickle  o^  the  sere  ;  and  the  lady  skill  m  hv 
mind  freely,  or  the  blank  vurae  shsll  ksb  t«'t 
What  placers  are  they  ?  * 

Ros,  £ven  those  you  were  wont  to  tib  dr 
light  in,  the  tragedijuw  of  the  dty. 

Ham,  How  chances  it  they  txavdf  Hv 
residence,  both  in  reputation  and  prafit  wm 
better  both  ways.  « 

Ros.  I  think  their  inhibition  eonut  >f  ik 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham,  Do  they  hold  the  same  esthittQBitket 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city?  Arethcytit* 
low'd?  • 

Ros,  No,  indeed,  ther  are  not. 

Ham,  How  comes  it  ?   Do  they  grow  rm ' 

Ros,  Nay,  their  endeavour  Iceepi  a  w 
wonted  pace  ;  but  there  ia,  sir,  an  werfdM^ 
dren,  littlaAvaseg,  that  cry  out  on  the  ^  t^  * 
question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  chff'dfatx 
These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  m  \mA 
the  common  stages  —  so  they  call  thta'-te 
many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goea^ft 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither.  * 

Ham,  What,  are  they  children  ?  Wlasw 
tains  'em?  How  are  thw  eBco^jl?  Wa*^ 
pursue  the  ouality  no  longer  tSisa  tkf « 
sing?  Will  uiey  not  say  u terwardi. IF ihi* 
should  grow  themselves  to  common  ptv^*" 
as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  no^M*^ 
their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  maks  tb«  • 
claim  a^niinst  their  own  sncceasioa  ?  ' 

Ros,  r*aith,  there  has  been  msdi  t»  ^  ■ 
both  sides,  and  the  nation  holds  timm^ 
tarre  them  to  controversy.  There  ^  Iv  & 
while  no  money  bid  for  argomeot  wkm  ^ 
poet  and  the  player  went  to  cu&intk^v*' 
tion.  ■* 

Ham.  Is 't possible? 

GtitV.  O,.  there  has  been  much  thro«isi  a^* 
of  brains. 

Ham,  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  Ic^ ;  B«c<^ 
and  his  load  too.  ' 

Ham,  It  is  not  stranse ;  for  miBs  n^  * 
King  of  Denmark,  and  uiose  that  woaliv^ 
mows  at  him  while  my  father  fired  r* 
twenty,  forty,  [fifty,!  an  hundred  doMti  «p«* 
for  his  picture  in  little.  [^Sblood,]^  tk«i*  * 
somethine  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  |fcil» 
phy  could  find  it  out.  * 

[FUntrish/or  tJu  J^tr*^ 

Guil,  There  are  the  players. 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  weloeaM  toB^ 
nore.  Tour  hands,  come.  The  mppmiMm^* 
of  welcome  is  fashion  and  cereroonj.  Lit  a* 
comply  with  you  in  the  garb,  lest  my  ««* 
to  the  players,  which,  i  tell  you,  misi  * 
show  fairly  outward,  should  more  ttppiar^ 
entertainment  than  yours*  Yon  are  wiktf*- 
but  my  uncle-father  and  annt-mothcr  s*  •^j 
ceivM. 

Guil,  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-nonfc-west  Wka 
the  wind  ia  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  fron  • 
handsaw. 
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Enter  Polonius. 

be  with  yon,  rentlemen  I 
ie  to  them.]  Hark  you,  Gnilden- 
1  too,  at  each  ear  a  hearer :  that 
•a  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his 
ts.  «oi 

Jy  he  is  the  second  time  oome  to 
'  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 
prophesT  he  comes  to  tell  me  of 
lark  it.  [Aloud.]  Ton  say  right, 
iday morning  'twas  so  indeed.  407 
d,  I  have  news  to  tell  yon. 
ord,  I  hare  news  to  tell  yon. 
was  an  actor  in  Rome,  — 
tors  are  oome  hither,  my  lord, 
buzz! 

line  honour,  —  «u 

n  came  each  actor  on  his  aas,''  — 
st  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
iy.  history,  pastoral,  pastoral- 
cai-pastoral,  tragical-historical, 
I-historical-pastoral,  scene  indi- 
n  unlimited ;  Seneca  cannot  be 
Plantus  too  light.  For  the  law 
le  liberty,  these  are  the  only 

hthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a 

iion! 

treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

laughter,  and  no  more, 
ich  he  loved  passing  well." 

Still  on  my  daughter. 
tot  i*  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 
call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I 

that  I  love  passing  well.       431 
lat  follows  not. 
Uows,  then,  my  lord  ? 

by  lot,  God  wot,"  *» 

low, 

pass,  as^  most  like  it  was,"  — 

:  the  pious  chanson  will  show 

look  where  my  abridgements 

480 

mr  or  Jive  Platers. 

,  masters,  welcome  all.  I  am 
well.  Welcome,  good  friends. 
!  Thy  face  is  valanc'd  since  I 
m'st  thou*^'^ard"fie^h  Den- 
ly  young  lady  and  mistress  I 
laayship  is  nearer  heayen  [ms 
you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a 
m1,  your  voice,  like  a  niece  of 
e  not  crack'd  within  the  ring, 
all  welcome.  We  'U  e*en  to^t 
x>ners  —  fly  at  anything  we 
1  speeoh  straight.  Come,  [«m 
f  your  quality ;  oome,  a  paa- 

speeoh,  my  lord  ? 
tnee  soeak  me  a  speech  once, 
>  aotea :    or,  if  it  was,  not 
the   play,  I  remember,  fus 
lillion  ;  't  was  cayiare  to  the 


general ;  but  it  was  —  as  I  receiv'd  it,  and 
others,  whose  judgement  in  such  matters  cried 
in  the  top  of  mine  —  an  excellent  play,  well  di- 
gested in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  [mo 
modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said 
there  were  no^sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the 
matter  sayon^,  nor  ho  matter  in  the  phrase 
that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation ;  but 
called  it  an  honest  method,  [as  wholesome  as  [«« 
sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than 
fine.]  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loyM ;  H  was 
iSneas'  tale  to  Dido,  and  thereabout  of  it  espe- 
cially where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter.  If 
it  liye  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line:  let 
me  see,  let  me  see  —  «n 

*^The   rugged   Pjrrrhus,  like   the  Hyrcanian 

beast," 
—  It  is  not  so.  It  begins  with  Pyrrhus :  — 
**  The  ruggped  Pyrrhus,  he  whose  sable  arms, 
filack  as  ms  purpose,  did  the  ni^ht  resemble  «ii 
When  he  lay  oouohea  in  the  ommous  horse, 
Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion 

smearM 
With  heraldry  more  dismal.  Head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules,  horribly  trick'd 
With  blood   of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters, 

sons,  oo 

Bak*d  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 
To  their  yile  murders.  Roasted  in  wrath  and 

fire. 
And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore. 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  helliiui  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks."  4m 

[So,  proceed  yon.] 

Pol.   *Fore  Ood,  my  lord,  well  spoken,  with 
good  accent  and  good  discretion. 

7.  Play.  **  Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking   too   short  at  Greeks.    His   antique 

sword,  491 

Rebellions  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command.   Unequal  match, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  driyes,  in  rage  strikes  wide. 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The   unneryed   father   falls.    Then   senseless 

Dium,  4M 

Seeming  to  feel  his  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base,  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes   prisoner   Psrrrhus*   ear;    for,  lo!    his 

sword. 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head  soo 

Of  reyerend  Priam,  seemed  i'  the  air  to  stick. 
So,  as  a  painted  tjrrant,  Pyrrhus  stood 
And  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter. 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm,       ms 
A  silence  in  the  heayens,  the  rack  stand  still. 
The  bold  winds  speechless  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
Aroused  yeii^:eanoe  sets  him  new  a-work ;      sio 
And  neyer  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars  his  armour  f org  d  for  proof  eteme 
With  less  remorse  than  Jnrrrhus^  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  Fortune  1  All  you  gods. 
In  genend  synod  take  away  her  power !  n« 
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Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheeL 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  oi 

heaven 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends !  *' 
Pol.  This  is  too  long.  sm 

Ham,  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  yonr 
beard.  Prithee,  say  on ;  he 's  for  a  jig  or  a  tale 
of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.    Say  on;   come  to 
Heouba. 
i.  Play.  **  fiat  who,  O,  who  had  seen  the 
mobled  qneen  "  —  «» 

«^         Ham.  "  The  mobled  queen  "  ? 
^         Pol.  That's  good;  "mobled  queen  "is  good. 
1.  Play.  *  *  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat- 
'mng  the  flame 

^With  bisson  rheum,  a  clout  about  that  head 
Wherelate  the  diaaem  stood,  and  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins,      ssi 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ;  — 
Who  this  had   seen,  with  tongue  in  venom 

steep'd, 
'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pro- 

nounc'd. 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then,  bss 
When  she  saw  Pvrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made. 
Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all, 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of 
heaven,  mo 

And  passion  in  the  gods." 

Pol.  Look,  whe'er  he  has  not  tum'd  his  col- 
our and  has  tears  in  's  eves.  Pray  you,  no  more. 

Ham.  'T  is  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out  Fw 
the  rest  soon.  Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the 
players  well  bestow'd  ?  Do  ye  hear  ?  Let  them 
be  well  us'd.  for  they  are  the  abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time ;  after  your  death 
you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their 
ill  report  while  you  lived.  ^       mi 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

Ham.  God's  bodykins,  man,  better.  Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  ana  who  should 
scape  whipping?  Use  them  after  your  own 
honour  and  dignity.  The  less  they  deserve^  the 
more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take  them  m. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs.  [Exit.  «» 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends;  we'll  hear  a 
play  to-morrow.  [Exeunt  all  the  Players  but  the 
First.]  Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  fnend?  Can 
you  play  **  The  Murder  of  Gonzago  "  ? 

1,  Play.  Ay,  my  lord.  «« 

Ham.  We  11  ha  't  to-morrow  night.  Yon 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen 
or  sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down  and 
insert  in  't,  could  ye  not  ? 

7.  Play.   Ay,  my  lord.  «» 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord, — and 
look  you  mock  him  not.  [Exit  1.  Player.]  My 
good  friends,  I  '11  leave  you  till  night.  You  are 
welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ro8.  Good  my  lord  I 

[Exeunt  [Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern.] 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  Goa   buy   ye.  —  Now  I  am 
alone.  b^s 


O,  what  a  rogue  an^j^easant  slave  sm  I! 
Ib  it  not  monstrowthat  this  ^ayer  hm% 
But  in  a  fiction,  dh  a  dream  c$  paaaea. 
Could  force  IjkBonl  so  to  his  own  eomk 
That  from  her  worldng  all  his  visage  vm'i* 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in 's  aspKi 
A  broken  voWe,  and  his  whole  funedosaitaf 
WiUi  forms  to  his  concdt?  And  sH  b » 

thing! 
For  Heouba  I  \ 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  HeeoK   ■ 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?  WhttvoiU^ 

do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paflks 
That  I  have?  He  would  drown  the  itasv ni 

tears 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  hocridirMe^ 
Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appall  the  b».   * 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaie  iadted 
The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  eazt. 
Yet  I. 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rasotl,  peak 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  mjsim. 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  aknfi    * 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  Kf« 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.  Am  I  a  evfn 
Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  •«» 
Plucks  off  my  beard  and  blows  it  m  my  fa?  • 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose,  gives  me  the  Kit" » 

throat  .^ 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs,  who  does  me  tu- 
Ha! 

PSwounds,]  I  should  take  it ;  for  it  casHt « 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd  and  lack  gsB  * 
To  make  oppression  bitter,  or  ere  thk 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kiM  , 
With  this  slave's  offal.  Bloody,  bawdr^ 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  leehereai,  koi* 

villain ! 
O,  vengeance ! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !  Sure,  tkii  >  *^ 

brave, 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murdewj. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  sai  ■* 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  bent  «^ 

words. 
And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion ! 
Fie  upon  't !  Fob !  About,  my  bnrisl  1  ■* 

heard 
That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
EUveoy  the  very  cunning  of  the  teeoe 
Been  struck  so  to  the  sou  that  preMndy 
They  have  prodaim'd  their  malefactios* 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no 


With  most  miraculous  organ.  1 11  hin  *• 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  ■T^"'. 
Before  mine  uncle.  I  'U  observe  hia  loflaa- 
I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick.  If  he  bet  liw» 
I  know  my  course.  The  spirit  that  I  han*^ 
May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  V^^f 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  •■^  P***^ 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  meUncWj* 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  ^*''|**\_. 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.  1 11  have  groaad» 
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sthiDthis.  The  play  ^s  the  thuiflr 
catch  the  oonsoienoe  of  the  King. 

[ACT  iiq 

^  I.  A  room  in  the  eastU.] 

,  QuBKN,  P0LONIU8,  Ophelia, 
KA2rrz,  and  Guildbnstern. 

can  70a,  by  no  drift  of  oiroam- 

why  he  pats  on  this  confusion, 
rahly  all  Lis  days  of  qniet 
at  and  dan^rons  lunaoj  ? 
MS  confess  he  feels  himself  dia- 
;  » 

lat  caose  he  will  by  no  means 

do  we  find  him  forward  to  be 

•af  ty  madness,  keeps  aloof 

•uld  bring  him  on  to  some  con- 


Did  he  receive  you  well?    10 
ike  a  gentleman, 
rith  much  forcing  of  his  dispo- 

rd  of  question ;  but,  of  our  de- 

»  reply. 

Did  you  assay  him 
e?  u 

1,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  play- 

t  on  the  way ;  of  these  we  told 

seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
They  are  about  the  court, 
c,  they  have  already  order       so 
lay  before  him. 

'T  is  most  true. 
h*d  me  to  entreat  your  Majes- 

)  the  matter. 

ill  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much 
le 

inclin'd.^  « 

I,  Srive  him  a  further  edge, 
nrpose  on  to  these  delighta. 
U,  my  lord. 

eunt  [RosejurarUz  and  Guilden- 
stern.] 

Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too, 
^ely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
ere  by  accident,  may  here       m 

nyself ,  lawful  espials, 
urselves  that,  seeing  unseen, 
*  encounter  frankly  ludge, 
lira,  as  he  is  behaved,  as 

:tion  of  his  love  or  no 
Fers  for. 

^  I  shall  obey  you. 
rt,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
beauties  be  the  happy  cause 


Of  Hamlet's  wildness.  So  shall  I  hope  your 

virtues  m 

Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 

To  both  your  honours.  - 

OpA.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Queen,] 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.  Gracious,  so 

please  ye. 
We  wUl  bestow  ourselves.  [To  Ophelia,]  Read 

on  this  book. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour       m 
Your  loneliness.  We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this,  — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd  — that  with  devotion's 

visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  His  true! 

[Aside.\  How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth 

give  my  conscience  1  m 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring 

art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thhig  that  helps  it 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
O  heavy  burden  I 
Pol.  I  hear  him  coming.   Let's  withdraw, 

my  lord.  [Exeunt  [King  and  Polonius],  m 

Enter  KmOjET. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. ^ 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them.  To  die ;  to  sleep ;  00 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.   'T  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.  To  die ;  to  sleep :  — 
To  sleep?  Perchance  to  dream!  Ay,  tnere's 
the  rub ;  m 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreama  may 

come. 
When  we  have  shuffl'd  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.  There 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
time,  TO 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely, 
The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make        n 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will  m 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  conscience   does   make  cowards  of   us 

all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,   m 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.  — Soft  yon  now  ! 
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The  fair  Ophelia  I  Nyiaph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembVed. 

OpA.  ^\         Good  my  lord,    » 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

H-am,  I  hmnbly  Thank  you,  well,  well,  well. 

OpA.  My  lord,  I  iiave  remembrances  of  yours 
That  I  haye  longed  long  to  re-deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  rcjceive  them. 

Ham,  No,  no ;  »• 

I  never  gave  you  j^ught. 

OpA.   Mv  nononr^  lord,  I  know  right  well 
you  did,       I 
And,  with  them,  >Vords  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 

pos'd 
As  made  the  thin^  more  rich.  Their  perfume 

lost. 
Take  these  again ;  *for  to  the  noble  mind        lo 
Rich  gifts  wax  i>oo^  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honest  ? 

g»A.  My  lord  I 

Ham,  Are  you  fair  ?  w» 

OnA.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

aam.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your 
honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your 
beauty. 

OpA.  Gould  beautv^,  my  lord,  have  better 
commerce  than  with  honesty  ?  uo 

Ham.  Ay,  truW;  for  the  power  of  beanl^ 
will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is 
to  a  bawd  than  the  force  of  honesty  can  trans- 
late beauty  into  his  likeness.  This  was  some- 
time a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof. 
I  did  love  you  once.  ^  »" 

OpA.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 
so. 

Ham,  You  should  not  have  believM  me,  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it.  I  loved  you  not.  uo 

OpA.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham,  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  why  wouldst 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  1  am  myself  in- 
different honest,  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of 
such  Uiings  that  it  were  better  my  mother 
had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud,  re-  [us 
vengeful,  ambitious,  with  more  offences  at  my 
becK  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  im- 
agination to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act 
them  in.  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth?  We  fuj^ 
are  arrant  knaves  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  Go 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.    Where  *s  your  father  ? 

OpA.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that 
he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  's  own 
house.  Farewell!  isv 

OpA.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  I 

Ham,  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  ^11  gfive  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry:  be  thou  as  chaste  as 
ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  tnou  shalt  not  escape  [im 
calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go.  Fare- 
well I  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry 
a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery, 
go,  and  quickly  too.  Farewell  I  im 

OpA.  0  heavenly  powers,  restore  him  I 

Ham»  I  have  hea^  of  your  paintings  too. 


well  enough.  God  has  given  yoaoiMfie^,ai 
you  make  yourselves  another.  Yoa  ]is,yot  ia 
amble,  and  yon  lisp  and  nick-nsme  Go^^ 
creatures  and  make  your  waotonnM  iw 
ignorance.  Gro  to,  I  'U  no  more  on  H;  ila^ 
made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  hare  loMn 
marriages.  Those  that  are  married  iIm^> 
all  but  one.  shall  live ;  the  rest  abaD  b^  s 
they  are.  To  a  nunnery,  go.  '\^'f 

Oph,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  k  hm  oV 

thrown! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  toic* 

sword; 
I /The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  ititc,    * 
M  sThe  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  fm, 
I    The  observed  of    all   obaervets,  qaite,  qsff 

down  I 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretcM. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  lus  music  nm,    ' 
Now  see  that  noble  ana  most  sovereigB  rtm* 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  ud  kaali 
That  unmatch*d  form  and  feature  d  ttm 

youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.  O,  woe  is  me, 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  vhit  la* 

Re-enter  Kimg  and  Polokitb. 


King.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  thti«9 

tend:  ' 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  fooi  i 

little. 
Was  not  like  madness.  There's  sonMtba^s 

his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood, 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  dieek* 
Will  be  some  danger ;  which  for  to  pni«*l 
I  have  in  quick  determination  ' 

Thus  set  it  down :  he  shall  with  speed  tit* 

land 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribote^ 
Haply  the  seas  and  countries  different 
With  variable  objects  shall  expel 
This  something^iettled  matter  in  his  ^^^. 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  pntslnm^ 
"    in  fashion  of  himself.  WhatthmkTot*^ 
W.   It  shall  do  wen ;  but  yet  do  I  beb«7 
[e  origin  and  commencement  of  tfaii  gn^  * 
>rung    from    neglected    love,     He»  >* 

()phelia! 

Tou  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  ■■: 
We  heard  it  all.  Ik^r  lord,  do  as  yoa  ple». 
But.  if  you  hold  it  nt,  after  the  play 
Let  nis  queen  mother  all  alone  eatresi  ^  ' 
To  show  nis  griefs.  Let  her  be  round  vil^  ^ 
And  I  'U  be  plao'd,  so  please  you,  in  tkeisr 
Of  all  their  conference.  If  die  find  lun  ^ 
To  £<ngland  send  him,  or  confine  him  viM^  * 
Tour  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King,  Itihallfc»» 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatek  4 1- 

[SobnbII.  AhaUinthecaaU,] 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Platsbs. 
Ham,  Speak  the  speech,  I  pny  yoa*  ■  ^ 
pronounc'a  it  to  you,  tripjnn^  on  the  to^- 
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lonth  it,  as  many  of  your  players 
lief  the  towu-crier  spoke  mv  lines. 
aav  the  air  too  much  with  your 
lit  use  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  F* 
est,  and,  aa  I  may  say,  the  whirl- 
ion,  you  most  acquire  and  beget  a 
lat  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it 
the  Bool  to  see  a  robustious  peri- 
low  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  [10 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, 
Qost  part  are  capable  of  nothing 
>le  dumb-shows  and  noise.  I  conla 
slJow  whipp'd  for  o'erdoing  Ter- 
it-herodsHeiod.  Pray  you,  avoid 
le 
warrant  your  honour, 
ot  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to 
word  to  the  action ;  with  this  [*o 
ance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
tnre.  For  anything  so  overdone 

rse  of  playing,  whose  end.  both 
now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
iTjffTT  *^  Uf  t^^Q  i  ^  show  virtue 
•e.  scorn  herTS^n  image,  and  [» 
aa  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
e  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
;iou8  grieve ;  the  censure  of  the 
;,  in  your  allowance,  o^erweigh  [ao 
3  of  others.  O,  there  be  players 
n  play,  and  heard  others  praise, 
r,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
the  accent  of  Cluistians  nor  the 
an,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  [si 
Uowed  that  I  have  thought  some 
meymen  had  made  men  and  not 
)11,  they  imitated  humanity  so 

pe  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
{,  sir.  41 

)rra  it  altogether.  And  let  those 
clowns  speak  no  more  than  is 
lem  ;  for  there  be  of  them  that 
laugh  to  set  on  some  quantity 
.tors  to  laugh  too,  though  in  [«» 
iome  necessaryqueetion  of  the 
>e  considered.  That 's  villanous, 
tt  pitiful  ambition  in  the  Fool 
,  make  you  readv.  » 

[£xeunt  Players, 

I,  RosEKCRAifTZ,  and  Qvnjy- 

EN8TSRN. 

rd  !    Will  the  King  hear  this 

i    Queen    too,  and   that   pre- 

players  make  haste. 

[Exit  Polonius. 
p  to  hasten  them  ?  u 

1,  my  lord. 

^nt  Roaencrantz  and  OuUden- 

item. 

o  I    Horatio. 


Enter  Hobatio. 

Hot,  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 
Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  e*en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal.  m 

Hot,  O,  my  dear  lord,  — 
Ham,  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter. 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee 
That  no  revenue  hast  but  thv  good  spirits 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?  Why  sJiould  the  i>oor 

beflatterM? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee     «e 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.   Dost  thou 

hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  my  choice 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  sealM  thee  for  herself;  for  thou  hast 
been  ?# 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing, 
A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  are 

those 
Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  well  com- 
mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger  n 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that 

roan 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee.  —  Something  too  much  of  this.  — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  King.         » 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
I  prithee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot. 
Even  witn  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle.  If  his  occulted  guilt       » 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen, 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stith3r.  Give  him  heedful  note ; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face,  •© 

And  after  we  will  both  our  judgements  join 
To  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hot.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playii 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  thcat. 

Danish    march.     A  flourish.     Enter     Kino, 

QlTEEN,  POIXJNIUS,  OPHKLIA,  R08KNCRANTZ, 

GuiLDENSTERir,  and  other  Lords  attendant^ 
with  the  guard  carrying  torches. 

Ham,  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must 
be  idle.  »5 

(Jet you  aplace. 

Ktng,  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith,  —  of  the  chame- 
leon's dish.  I  eat  the  air,  promise-cramm'd. 
You  cannot  feed  capons  so.  100 

King,  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer, 
Hamlet ;  these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham,  No,  nor  mine  now.  [To  Poionius.] 
My  lord,  you  play'd  once  i'  the  university,  you 
say? 

JPo/.  That  I  did,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted 
*  actor.  106 

I.  And  what  did  you  enact? 
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Pol,  I  did  enact  Julius  Csbbet.  I  was  killM 
i*  the  Capitol ;  firutus  kill'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so 
capital  a  calf  there.  Be  the  players  ready  ?   m 

Mo8,  Ay,  my  lord,  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 
tience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  good  Hamlet,  sit  by 
me.  u* 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here 's  metal  more 
attractive.  ^ying  down  cU  Ophelia^ s  feet.] 

Pol.  [To  the  King.]  O,  hoi  do  you  mark 
that? 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  No,  my  lord,  wo 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

OdA.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  mat- 
ters? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That 's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
maid^s  legs.  im 

Oph.   What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I?  wo 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O  God,  your  only  jig-maker.  What 
should  a  man  do  but  be  merry  r  For,  look  you, 
how  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father 
died  within  's  two  hours.  tai 

Oph.  Nay,  ^t  is  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O  heavens  I 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet? 
Then  there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory 
may  outlive  his  life  halfa  year ;  but,  by  'r  [i«o 
lady,  he  must  build  churches  then,  or  else  shall 
he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  hobby- 
horse, whose  epitaph  is,  **  For,  O,  for,  O,  the 
hobby-horse  is  torgot.''  i«s 

Hautboys  play.  The  dumb-show  enters. 

Enter  a  King  and  Oueen  very  lovingly ,  the  Queen 
embracing  him.  She  kneels  and  makes  show  of 
protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up  and  de- 
clines his  head  upon  her  neck ;  lays  nim  down 
upon  a  bank  of  flowers.  She^  seeing  him  asleep, 
leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow^  takei  (w 
his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the 
King  J  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns,,  finds 
the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate  action. 
The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  Mutes, 
comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her. 
The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner 
woos  the  Queen  with  gifts;  she  seems  loath  and 
unwilling  a  while,  but  in  the  end  accepts  his 
love.  [JSxeunt. 

Oph.   What  means  thisj  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  that 
means  mischief. 

Oph.  Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument 
of  the  play  ?  uo 

Enter  Proloouk. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow.  The 
players  cannot  keep  counsel,  they  'U  tell  all. 


Oph.  Will   they   tell   us   what  thii  ^ 
meant? 

Ham.   Ay,  or  any  show  that  yoaH  ahir 

him.  Be  not  you  asham'd  to  diov,  beHitf 

shame  to  tell  you  what  it  means.  * 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  laafjbt.  It 

mark  the  play. 

Pro,  For  ua,  and  for  our  tngedy. 

Here  stooping  to  ^our  demcMf,     • 

We  bejg  your  nearing  patiwtly.  [£aL 

Ham»  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pc^f  ^  * 

? 


rwgY 


.   T  is  brief ,  my  lord. 
Ham,  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  [two  Players,]  Kiko  and  his  Qnn. 

P.  King.    Full  thirty  times  hath  fWs 

cart  gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash  and  Tellus'  orbed  from 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  witii  borrowed  ^em 
About  the  world  have  times  twdwdsw 

been. 
Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  oar  b«a 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 
P.  Queen.   So  many  journeys  may  iW  •■ 

and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er  ere  love  be  ^l 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  lat% 
So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  farms  io^ 
That  I  distrust  you.  Yet,  thoueh  I  dittA  ^ 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  mC; 
For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  qosatit?. 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  Dadr  r^ 

know; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  lOu 
[Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  dosbti  t» 

fear: 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  kire  P^ ' 

there.] 
P.  King.  Faith,  I  must  leave  th«e,bn.^ 

shortly  too. 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  lesntf  * 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  Ukw 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and  haply  one  » lai  * 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen.  O,  confoood  tk *; ' 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  b^ 

In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 

None  wed  the  second  but  who  IdlTd  tbti^ 

Ham.  [Aside.]  Wormwood,  wonnwowl 

P.  Queen.   The  instances  that  seeosd 

riagemove 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  !««*• 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bc<L 
P.  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  wWs 

you  speak. 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  hresk. 
PuriHMe  is  but  the  slave  to  memoi7, 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  \ 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  os 

tree. 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  meUov  W. 
Moat  necessary  't  is  that  we  f omC 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  oursefves  is  Me- 
What  to  ourselves  in  pasabn  we  propoM« 
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mdin^i  doth  ihe  purpose  lose,     mb 
of  either  ^ief  or  joy 
lactnree  with  themseWes  destroy, 
nost  revels,  grrief  doth  most  la- 

jr  grieves,  on  slender  accident, 
not  for  aye,  nor  His  not  strange 
ir  loves  uiould  with  onr  fortunes 
su 
istion  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love, 
an  down,  you  mark  his  favourite 

inoM  makes  friends  of  enemies. 

doth  love  on  fortune  tendj         ne 

leeds  shall  never  lack  a  fnend ; 

ant  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

ns  him  his  enemy. 

o  end  where  I  begun,  sm 

fates  do  so  contrary  run 

ces  still  are  overthrown ; 

are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our 

wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 
thoughts  when  thy  first  lord  is 

'for  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor 
ightl 

me  lock  from  me  day  and  night  I 
D  turn  m^  trust  and  hope  1 
leer  in  prison  be  my  sco^  I] 
that  blanks  the  face  of  joy       sao 
ould  have  well  and  it  destroy  I 
hence  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
►w,  ever  I  be  wife ! 
)  should  break  it  now  I 
is  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave 
a  while.  «« 

r  dull,  and  fain  I  would  bundle 
y  with  sleep.  [Sleeps. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
le  mischance  between  us  twain ! 
[Exit, 
m,  how  like  you  this  play  r 

lady  protests   too   much,  me- 
uo 
;  she  '11  keep  her  word, 
yon  heard  the  argument?   Is 
sin't? 

,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest, 
e  world.  »*6 

do  yon  call  the  play  ? 
!ou8e-trap.  Marry,  how  ?  Tropi- 
r  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done 
izago  is  the  duke's  name;  his 

You  shall  see  anon.  'Tis  a 
>f  work,  but  what  o'  that  ?  [mo 
nd  we  that  have  free  souls,  it 

Let  the  galVd  jade  wince,  our 
Tung.  .„.,.^-— .->( 

^nter  Luciantjs. 

anna,  nephew  to  the  king. 
)  a  ^:ood  chorus,  my  lord.        sm 
d   interpret  between  you  and 
>uld  see  the  puppets  dallying. 
(  keen,  xny  lord,  you  are  keen. 


Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take 
off  mv  edge.  mo 

Oph,  Still  better}  and  worse. 
HatH,  So  you  mistake  your  husbands.  Be- 
gin^ murderer ;  pox.  leave  thy  damnable  faces 
and  befirin.  Gome,     the  croaking  raven  doth 
bellow  for  revenge.'*  ms 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit, 
and  time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing. 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  col- 
lected, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  in- 
fected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  propertv  s7o 

On  wholesome  me  usurp  immediatelv. 

[Pours  the  poison  in  [to  the  sleeper^s] 
ears. 
Ham.  He  i>oisoiis  him  i'  the  garden  for  's 
estate.  His  name 's  Gonzago ;  the  story  is  ex- 
tant, and  writ  in  choice  ItaBan.  You  shall  see 
anon  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  6on- 
zago's  wife.  sts 

Oph.  The  King  rises. 
Ham,  What,  frighted  with  false  fire? 
Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol.  Give  o'er  the  pla^. 
King.  Give  me  some  bght.  Away  I  »o 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lurhts  I 

[Exeunt  all  Gut  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  ^ 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must 
sleep. — 
So  runs  the  world  away.  xm 

Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers  — 
if  the  rest  of  m^  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me  — 
with  two  Provmcial  roses  on  my  raz'd  shoes, 
get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? 
Hor.  Half  a  share.  mo 

Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very  —  paiock.  «» 

Hor.  You  might  have  rhym'd. 
Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I  'U  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  uiousand  pound.   Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning  ?        mo 
Hot.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Reenter  Rosencbantz  and  Guildenstbbn. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha!   Come,  some  music!   Come, 
the  recorders ! 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy.  «» 
Come,  some  music ! 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word 
with  you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  King,  sir,  —  cio 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is  in  his  retirement  marvellous  distem- 
pered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  rather  with  choler.        si« 
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Ba».  The  single  and  peculiar  life  ie  bound 
fith  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind 
'0  kee^  itself  from  noyance,  but  much  more 
^t  spirit  open  whose  weal  depends  and  rests 
lie  Utos  oI  many.  The  cease  of  majesty        ts 
Hub  not  alone,  but.  like  a  ^plf ,  doth  draw 
Hiat  *B  near  it  with  it.  It  is  a  massy  wheel, 
ized  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
0  whose   huge  sjiokes   ten  thousand  lesser 

things 
Lre  mortisM  and  adjoined;  which,  when  it 

falls.  M 

^seh  small  annezment,  petty  consequence, 
LUends  the  boisterous  ruin.  Neyer  alone 
Hd  the  King  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 
King.   Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 

▼oyage, 
W  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,  » 

Vhich  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

^^  I  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Roaencrantz  and  Guilden- 
item. 

Enter  Polonius. 

PU.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's 

eloset. 
tshxnd  the  arras  I  '11  oonyey  myself, 
b  hear  the  process.  I  'U  warrant  she  'U  tax 

him  home ; 
lal,  as  yon  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said,  » 

Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a 

another, 
iiaoe  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'er> 

hear  ^ 

fbe  speech,  of  vantage.  Fare  you  well,  my 

liege. 
H  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Lnd  tell  yon  what  I  Imow. 
King,  Thanks,  dear  mv  lord. 

[Exit  Polonitu.] 
>.  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ;      as 
c  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
i  brother's  murder.   Pray  can  I  not, 
rhongli  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will. 
ij  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent,    «o 
wd,  Hke  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
lad  both  neglect.   What  if  this  cursed  hand 
l^cre  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, 
II  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow?  Whereto  serves 

merer  *• 

lot  to  oonnont  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
Lad  what 's  in  prayer  but  this  twofold  force, 
14  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall,  «« 

V  pardon'd  being  down  ?  Then  I  'U  look  up  ; 
iy  fault  is  past.  But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
'•an  serve  my  turn?  ** Forgive  me  my  foul 

murder^'  ? 
lut  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
H  thofe  effects  for  which  I  did  tne  murder, 
Ij  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  mv  queen. 
uy  one  be  pardon'd  and  retain  the  offence  ?  m 
s  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 
Offence's  gilded  hand  mav  shove  by  justice, 
Lftd  oft 't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 


Buys  out  the  law.  But  'tis  not  so  above.         «o 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature;   and  we  ourselves  com- 
pelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.  What  then?  What  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can.  What  can  it  not  ?  ea 
Yet  what  can  it  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state  I  O  bosom  black  as  death ! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  stiwgling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd!  Help,  angels  I  Make  as- 
say I 
Bow,  stubborn  knees,  and,  heart  with  strings 
of  steel,  70 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ! 
All  may  be  well.  [Retires  and]  kneels. 

Enter  EL/UfusT. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is 

praying. 
And    now  Pll    do  't.  — And   so  he   goes  to 

heaven ; 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd.  That  would  be  acann'd. 
A  viUam  kills  my  father,  and  for  that,  w 

I.  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
lo  heaven. 

Oh,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge 
Sr^.^^,*??  ^**^®'  grossly,  full  of  bread,        u 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as 

May: 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save 

Heaven  ? 
But  inour  t'irciunjiitanc*  and  <?oiiree  <.f  thoueljt 
T  IS    hi'avv   with  bidi.    And   am   1  then  tf^ 

vttif  d. 
To  take  him  in  the  pur^inj^  of  liU  wotd^  m 

When  h^  m  fit  and  Beason'd  for  hit  pasufe  ? 

Up,   sworU,   and  know    ihou    a  mare  horrid 

WhenTii:^  is  dmulc  nn\f*ep^  or  in  bkrj^e 

Or  in  til  e  iiic€9itiioiui  (ituiutajNi  of  Mi  h**d*  an 

At  gaiiiinjc,  «w<^ftnnK,  c^r  aboot  iooiK  act 

inat  hiiA  ho  Te\x$,h  of  snlvatiniia  't  — 

Then  trip  liiin,  tiua  hii  bmk  ta^y  ktnk   at 

iH'uvHn, 
And  that  hk  ^r>ui  iM4y  be  isi«r'd  and  Uiwk 
As  helL  wb*^rc^t.,  M  «.»«..  My«eh.r  nUy],^ 
This  physio  but  prolong,  ^mkif  tlayn 

Kin^     [Hi.ing4    Mr   ^mh  ffy    J^^^f 

Words  w  i  U^ ou  t  ti^otiefaii  1 


%i 


f 

Tell  bin,   hlMpt^Mm  bem,  u^  brW^ 

b^ar  Willi 
And  tbiit  y^mikm^M  mtwu^}  ssrf^ 

Much  h.nt^n^  Itiil.,,,.  nu>*W^ 

Ham.   irsin..l^^^t,„^^^^^ 


.Uf 
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Vtat  &om  a  shelf  the  preoious  diftdem  stole, 

H  put  it  in  his  pocket  I 

r^ttttn.  No  more  I 

Enter  Ghost. 
Ecni.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  — 
tvc  me,  and  hover  o^er  me  with  yonr  wings, 
<m  hesTenhr  guards !    What  would  your  gra- 
cious ^gure  ? 
Qiwes.  Alas,  he 's  mad  I  »<» 

Bam.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to 

chide. 
hat.  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
be  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 

Ghoit,  Do  not  forget !  This  visitation         no 
I  Irat  to  whet  thy  aJmost  blunted  pnrjKMe. 
at,  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits. 
,  itcp  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul, 
obceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works, 
pok  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Bam.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

^«i««.  Alas,  how  is  H  with  you,  it« 

ut  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
Ad  vith  the  inoorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Brth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep, 
id,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm,     iso 
ov  bedded  hair,  uke  life  in  excrements, 
kut  un  and  stand  on  end.  O  gentle  son, 
jm  tne  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
ftinkle  cool  patience.  Whereon  do  you  look  ? 
Ham.  On  hun,  on  him !  Look  you,  how  pale 

he  glares  I  iw 

m  form  and  cause  conjoint,  preaching  to 

stones, 
rwld  make  them  capable.  Do  not  look  upon 

me, 
Ht  vith  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
Jitern  effects ;  then  what  I  have  to  do 
m  want    true  colour,  tears  perchance  for 

blood.  «*• 

QvAi.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 
Aim.  Do  yon  see  nothing  there  ? 

Vf(«ni.  Nothing  at  all,  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 
aam.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

ten.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

a.  Why,  look  you  there  T  Look,  how  it 

steals  away  I 
T  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  !  lu 

Mk,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the 

portal  t  [Exit  Ghost, 

^}u«en.  This  is  the  very  coinage  ot  your  brain, 
w  bodikas  creation  ecstasy 
('Tpry  cunning  in. 
Bam.  Ecstasy ! 

1  pulse,  as  yours,  doth   temperately  keep 

time,  140 

^  makes  as  healthful  music.  It  is  not  mad- 

neas 
wt  1  have  uttered.  Bring  me  to  the  test, 
*d  I  the  matter  wiD  re-word,  which  madness 
fonld  gambol  from.  Mother,  for  love  of  grrace, 
*J  not  that  flottering  unction  to  vour  soul,  la 
ut  not  yonr  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 
J*ni  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
iliiUt  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
^^U  unseen.  Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ; 


Repent  what  *s  past,  avoid  what  is  to  oome,   uo 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  rank.  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue. 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Tea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  mm  good.  >u 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart 
in  twain. 

Ham,  O,  throw  awav  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Grood-night  |  but  ^  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed. 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  i«o  "A 

FThat  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 
Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this. 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on.]  Refrain  to-night,         i« 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence ;  [the  next  more  easy ; 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  either  master  the  devil  or  throw  him  out. 
With,  wondrous  potency.]    Once  more,  gooa- 
night ;  ^  "o 

And  when  you  are  denrous  to  be  blest, 
I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you.  For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Poionius,] 
I  do  repent ;  but  Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so. 
To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister,    in 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.  So,  a^ain,  good-night. 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind. 
Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind. 
[One  word  more,  good  lady.] 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you 
do :  t'l 

Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed. 
Pinch   wanton   on  your  cheek,  call  you  his 

mouse. 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechpr  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your   neck  with  his  damn'd 
fingers,  im 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.  'Twere  good  you  let  him 

know; 
For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock^  from  a  bat,  a  gib,     im 
Such  dear  concemmgs  hide  ?  Who  would  ao  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy, 
Unp^  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  trv  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep,  im 

And  break  yonr  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  aasur'd,  if  words  be  made  of 
breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  roust  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot.  'Tis  so  concluded  on.  *oi 

Ham.   [There  's  letters  sealed,  and  my  two 
school-fellows. 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  f  ang'd. 
They  bear  the  mandate.  They  must  sweep  my 
▼ay. 
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IScKKX  in.    Another  room  in  the  cagtlej] 
Enter  Kmo  [and  two  or  three]. 

King.  I  haTe  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find 

the  body. 
(ov  djugerons  is  it  that  this  roan  goes  loose ! 
It  most  not  we  put  the  strong:  law  on  him. 
le  'b  bY*d  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
ilK>Iike  not  in  their  judgement,  hut  their  eyes, 
ad  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is 

weighed,  • 

It  oerer  the  offence.  To  bear  all  smooth  and 

eren, 
ha  midden  8en< 


him  away  must  seem 
liberate  pause.  Diseases  desperate  grown 
i  dttperata  appliance  are  relieved,  10 

root  at  all. 

£nter  Robekcrantz. 

How  now  !  What  hath  befallen  ? 
Ros,  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my 

lord, 
ft  eaonot  get  from  him. 
Ki»g.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Bos.  Without,  my  lord,  guarded,  to  know 

,  your  i>leasure. 
£1119.  Bring  him  before  us.  u 

Ro$.  Ho,  Guildenstem  I  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hajulbt  and  Guildenstem. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius  ? 
Uam,  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  !  Where  ?  i* 

Ham.  Not  wnere  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
il4B.  A  certain  oouTocation  of  [politic]  worms 
rt«*eB  at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  em- 
ETor  for  diet.  We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat 
Is  and  we  fat  ourselyes  for  maggots.  Your  fat 
■r  And  your  lean  beggar  is  but  rariable  ser- 
iw,  two  di^es,  but  to  one  table ;  that 's  the 

li  M 

\King,  Alas,  alas! 

nam,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that 
Hk  «at  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath 
d  ol  that  worm.]  » 

King,  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
flan.  Nothing  but  to  show  you  how  a  king 
ig  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 
King.  Where  is  Polonius  ?  ^  m 

Ham,  In  heaven  :  send  thither  to  see.  If 
m  measenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i' 
ic  other  pUce  yourself.  But  indeed,  if  you 
id  him  not  [within]  this  month,  you  shall  nose 
ft  as  yon  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 
King,  Gk>  seek  him  there.  «« 

[To  tome  Attendemts,] 
Bam.  He  will  stay  till  ye  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants.] 
King.  Hamlet,  this  deed  of  thine,  for  thine 

especial  safety, — 
likh  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
V  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send 

thee  hence 
rth  fiery  quickness ;  therefore  nrepare  thjrself . 
It  hark  »  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,        — 
le  associates  t«[id,  and  everything  is  Dent 
vEo^and. 


Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.        ^   ^     ^  Good. 

King,  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them.  But, 
come,  for  England  I  Farewell,  dear  mother.  <i 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother.  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife,  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh,  and  so,  my 
mother.  Come,  for  England !  lExit.  w 

King.    Follow  him  at  foot,  tempt  lum  with 
speed  aboard. 
Delay  it  not ;  I  *11  have  him  hence  to-night. 
Away  I  for  everything  is  sealM  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair.   IVay  you,  make 
haste. 

[Ezeunt  RotencranU  and  Guilden- 
stem.] 
And,  England,  if   my  love   thou   boldest  at 
au^t,  —  «o 

As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense. 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homa^ire  to  us  —  thou  ma^t  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process,  which  miports  at  full,  « 
Bv  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect,^ 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.  Doit,  England  ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me.  Till  I  know^t  is  done. 
However  my  haps,  my  jojrs  were  ne'er  begun.  » 

[Exit. 

[ScBKB  IV.    A  plain  in  Denmark.] 

Enter  Fobtinbbas,  [a  Captain,]  and   army, 
[marching]. 

For,  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish 
king. 
TeU  him  that,  by  his  license,  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promisM  maxoh 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  Aujesty  would  aught  with  us,  ■ 

We  shall  express  our  duty  in  nis  eye ; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap,  I  will  do  't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  sofUy  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  [and  Soldiers]. 

[Enter  Hamljbt,  Kosbncrantz,  and  others. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  iMwers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir.  »• 

Ham,  How  purposM,  sir,  1  pray  you  ? 

Cap,   Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.   Who  commands  them,  sir? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortin- 
bras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland, 
sir,  u 

Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  natch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ;  «o 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  de- 
fend it. 
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King,  IVettr  Ophelia  I 

Opk,  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath  I  *11  make 
aradoot. 
*^  Bj  ris,  and  bv  Saint  Charity, 

Aiack  I  anct  Fie  for  shame !  to 

Toon^men  will  do  *t,  if  they  come  to 't ; 
ByX>x!k,  they  are  to  blame. 

"Quoth  iha,  *  Before  yon  tumbled  me, 

Yon  nromia'd  me  to  wed/ 
'So  womd  I  ha*  done,  by  jronder  snn,         » 

An  thon  hadst  not  come  to  my  bea.' '' 
Kijtg,  How  lone  hath  she  been  thus  ? 
Opk,  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be 
ttWDt:  but  I  cannot  chooee  but  weep,  to 
oak  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground. 
(7  brother  shall  know  of  it;  and  so  I  thank  [10 
M  for  TOUT  good  counsel.  Come,  my  coach  I 
nod-mi^t,  ladies ;  good-night,  sweet  ladies ; 
Dod-n^^  ffood-night.  [^xt^. 

King,    Follow  her   close;  jnve   her    good 
watch,  I  pray  you.  [Ezeunt  same,]  w 

^  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  gnef :  it  springs 
Jl  from  her  father's  death.    0    Gertrude, 

Gertrude, 
rhtn  sorrows   come,  they   come  not  single 

Win  battalions.  First,  her  father  slain ;       n 
nt,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  yiolent  author 
fhis  own  just  remove ;  the  people  muddied, 
nek  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 


ar  good  Poloiiius'  death ;  and  we  have  done 

but  greenly 
k  hogMr-mugger  to  inter  him ;  poor  Ophelia 
frideafromherself  and  her  fair  judgement,  u 
ithont  the  whii^  we  are  pictures,  or  mere 

beasts; 
■it.  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
tr  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 
•ds  00  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  douds, 
id  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  m 

nh  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death, 
hsrein  neoessi^,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
m  nothinfiT  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 
ear  and  ear.  0  my  dear  Oertrude,  tnis, 
he  to  a  mnrdering-piece,  in  many  places      m 
vw  me  superfluous  death.       [A  noi$e  within. 

Enter  a  Messeitoer. 

^sees.  Alack,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

tSng,  Where  are  my  Switzers?  Let  them 

guard  the  door. 
bat  IB  the  matter? 

Kbm.  ^   Saye  yourself,  my  lord  I 

s  oceaiu  orerpeering  of  his  Ust, 
U  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
an  jQUDg  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head,  in 

vbears  your  officers.  The  rabble  call  him 

kird; 
d^  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
tKpiit^r  f cnrgot,  custom  not  known, 
le  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  wordj  im 

eyer7,'*ChooeeweI  Laertes  shall  be  king  I" 
ps,  hsknds,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the 

doods, 
4iertss  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king  I " 


Queen,  How  cheerfully  on  the  false   trail 
they  cry  I 
0,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs  I      uo 

Enter  Lasbtes  [armed;  Dakks following]. 
King,  The  doors  are  broke.     [Noise  within, 
Laer,  Where  is  this  king  ?  Sirs,  stand  yon 

all  without. 
Danes,  No,  let 's  come  in. 
Laer,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Danes,  We  will,  we  will. 

[They  retire  without  the  door,] 
Laer,  I  thank  you ;  keep  the  door.  O  thou 
vile  king,  lu 

Give  me  my  father  t 
Queen,  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer,  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  pro- 
claims me  bastard, 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father,  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste    nnsmirched 

brows 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King,  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  uiy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ?  m 

Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  per- 
son. 
There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  wnat  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will.  Tell  me,  Laertes^        xt» 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd.    Let    hmi  go, 

Gertrude. 
Speak,  man. 
Laer,  Where 's  my  father  ? 
King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him. 

King,  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 
Laer,  How  came  he  dead  ?  I  '11  not  be  jug- 
ffl'd  with.  uo 

To  heU,  allegiance  I    Vows,  to  the  blackest 

devil  I 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  prof  oundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.  To  this  point  I  stand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I  'U  be  revengM  us 
Bfost  throughly  for  my  father. 
King,  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  M.j  will,  not  all  the  world. 
And   for  my  means,  I'll   husband   them   so 

well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

Kjng,  Good  Laertes, 

If  yon  desire  to  know  the  certainty    ^    ^        m« 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is  't  writ  in  your 

revenge 
That,  swoopstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend 

and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ? 
Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 
King,  Will  yon  know  them  then  ? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  '11  ope 
my  arms,  >a 

And  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it,  «*» 
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Lnd  do  't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
*o  him  from  whom  you  brought  them. 

[Exeunt. 

[ScxiTE  Vn.  Another  room  in  the  castle.] 

Enter  Kuxo  and  Laebtes. 
King.  Now  must  your  conseieDce  my  acquit- 
tance seal; 
Lod  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend, 
ith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
"hat  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain 
'imued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.  But  tell  me 

7hj  you  proceeded  not  acamst  these  feats,     • 
0 crimeful  and  so  capitalin  nature, 
f  by  your  safety,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
'on  mainly  were  stirrM  up. 
King,  O,  for  two  special  reasons, 

nuch  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  un- 
stnew^d,  10 

Jul  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.  The  Queen  his 

mother 
ATes  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself  — 
\j  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which  — 
M  's  so  conjunctiYe  to  my  life  and  soul. 
W.  as  the  star  mores  not  but  in  his  sphere,  u 
eoold  not  but  by  her.  The  other  motire         / 
fhr  to  a  public  count  I  mifl:ht  not  go,  vJ 

I  the  great  love  the  gener^[gend^£j)ear  him^ 
ilko.  dipping  all  his  faults  tn  their  i^otion, 
ruoid,  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to 


uonrlhisgjnrestoeraces;  so  that  my  arrows, 
Ml  di^htly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
i  oold  Jiave  reverted  to  mv  bow  again, 
jmI  not  where  I  had  aimM  them. 
Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost,     m 
wter  driven  into  desperate  terms, 
rbose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
lood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  a^ 
or  her  perfections.  But  mv  revenge  will  come. 
ITiii^.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that.  You 

must  not  think  m 

kat  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull 
kat  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger 
ad  think  it  pastime.    Ton  shortly  shall  hear 

more, 
bv'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself. 
Ad  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine  —  u 

Enter  a  Messenobr  with  Utters. 

fwnow!  What  news? 
Mtsa.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet, 

km  to  your  Majestv ;  this  to  the  Queen. 
King,  From  Hanuet !  Who  broufl'ht  them  ? 
Mete.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;  I  saw  them 

not. 
bey  were  given  me  by  Glaudio.    He  receivM 

them  M 

If  him  that  brought  them]. 
King,  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. 

MTo  US.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Heads,]  **  High  and  mighty,  You  shaU  know 
UD  set  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow 
*B  I  beg  leave  to  see  your  Icinglv  eyes,  when 
ikAll,  fint  asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  re- 


count the  occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more 
strange  return.  4s 

Hamust.*' 
What  should  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  or  no  such  thing? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.    'T  is  Hamlet's  character.  "Naked!'' 
And  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "  alone." 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  I  'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.    But  let  him 
come.  M 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
"  Thus  didest  thou." 

King.  H  it  be  so,  Laertes,  — 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  How  otherwise  ?  — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Lair.  [Ay,  my  lord,]        to 

If  so  you  'U  not  o'errule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.  If  he  be  now  re- 
tum'd. 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it,  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device.  a 

Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  out  fall ; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of   blame  shall 

breathe, 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice 
And  call  it  accident. 

[Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd  ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so  70 

That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel 

much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  sldne.    Your  sum  of 

parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him    n 
As  did  that  one^  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears      m 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness.]  Two  months 

since. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy :  — 
I  've  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  tne  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback;    but  this 
gallant  u 

Had  witchcraft  in  *t.  He  grew  unto  his  seat. 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
As  had  he  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natnr'd 
With  the  brave  beast.    80  far  he  pass'd  my 

thought. 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  m 

Ck>me  short  of  what  he  did. 

X^«r.  A  Norman,  was  't  ? 

King,  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamound. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  welL    He  is  the  brooch 
indeed 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation.  m 
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Soir  much  I  had  to  do  to  oalm  his  rage  I 
Vov  fear  I  this  will  giye  it  start  again, 
rbere£ore  let 's  follow.  [Exeunt,  iw 


[ACT  V] 

[Scene  I.  A  churchyard,] 
Enltr  two  Clownb  [with  spades  and  pickaxes], 

;.  Ch.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial 
kt  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2.  Clo.  I  tell  thee  she  is,  and  therefore  make 
KT  grave  stnught.  The  crowner  hath  sat  on 
HT,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial.  s 

1,  Clo,  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drown*d 
kfnelf  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2.  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

;.  Clo,  It  must  be  '*  se  qjff^endendo^'*'*  it  can- 
nt  be  else.  For  here  lies  the  point:  if  I  [10 
bown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act,  and 
n  act  hadi  three  branches :  it  is,  to  act,  to  do. 
ttl  to  perform ;  argal,  she  drown'd  herseli 
mdnffly. 

:'.  Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  del- 
r«r, —  1* 

1.  Clo,  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ; 
IPod.  Here  stands  the  man ;  good.  If  the  man 
^  to  this  water  and  drown  himself,  it  is.  will 
It,  niD  he,  he  goes,  —  mark  vou  that?  But  if 
U  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he 
bowna  not  himself ;  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty 
i  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life.  n 
;.  Go,  But  is  this  law? 
;,  do.  Ay.  marry,  is 't ;  crowner's  quest  law. 
?.  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on 't?  If  this 
ad  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have 
wo  buried  out  o'  Christian  burial.  m 

;.  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st ;  and  the 
tare  pity  that  great  folk  should  have  oounte- 
Rie«  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  them- 
Mvas,  mc^e  than  their  even  Christian.  Come, 
ijrspiade.  There  is  no  andent  gentlemen  but 
■dftiers,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers;  they 
irid  op  Adam's  profession.  w 

i,  do.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 
/.  Clo,  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 
t.  Clo,  Why,  he  had  none.  » 

L  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou 
^rrvtaod  the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture  savs 
iism  d]gg*d ;  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I  '11 
KS  another  question  to  thee.  If  thou  answerest 
to  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself  — 
?.  CZo.  Go  to.  «» 

/.  Clo,  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than 
bher  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  car- 
Brt*r? 

f.  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame 
tUivM  a  thousand  tenants.  m 

M.  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith. 
"Hs  gallows  does  weU ;  but  how  does  it  well  ? 
t  doM  well  to  those  that  do  ill.  Now,  thou 
cat  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than 
it  ehnroh,  arg^al,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to 
W  To 't  ainun.  come.  w 

?.  Clo.  **  Who  Duilds  stronger  than  a  mason, 
diipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ?^' 


1,  Clo,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2.  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell.  to 

1,  Clo.  To 't. 

2.  Clo,  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlrt  and  Hobatio,  afar  qff, 

1,  Clo,  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it, 
for  your  dull  ass  wul  not  mend  his  pace  with 
beating ;  and,  when  you  are  ask'd  this  question 
next,  say  **a  grave-maker";  the  houses  that 
he  makes  lasts  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to 
Yaughan ;  fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  es 

[Exit  2.  Clown.] 
[He  digs,  and]  sings, 
**  In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 
Methought  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O,  the  time  for-a  m^  behove, 

O,  methought,  there  was  nothmg  meet."  n 
Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hot,  Custom  bath  made  it  in  him  a  property 
of  easiness. 

Ham,  'Tis  e'en  so.  The  hand  of  little  em- 
ployment hath  the  daintier  sense.  ?« 
/.  Clo,  (Sings,) 

^*  But  age,  with  his  stealing  stens, 
HatJi  claw'd  me  in  his  duton. 
And  hath  shipped  me  intil  the  lismd. 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such."  n 

[Throws  up  a  skull.] 
Ham,  That  skull  had  a  tong[ue  m  it,  ana 
could  sing  once.  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the 
ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did 
the^  first  murder  1  It  might  be  the  pate  of  a 
politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'erreaohes ;  one 
that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  r 
Hor,  It  might,  my  lord.  m 

Ham,  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say, 
**Good  morrow,  sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou, 
good  lord  ?  "  ^  This  might  be  my  lord  such-a- 
one,  that  prais'd  my  lord  such-a-one's  horse, 
when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not  ? 
Hor,  Ay,  my  lord.  » 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so;  and  now  my  Lady 
Worm's;  cnapless,  and  knocked  about  the 
mazKard  with  a  sexton's  s^ade.  Here's  fine 
revolution,  if  we  had  the  tnck  to  see  't.  Did 
these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to 
plav  at  loggats  with  'em  ?  Mine  ache  to  think 
on  h,  i« 

/.  Clo.  (Sings,) 

**  A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade 
For  and  a  shrouding  sneet : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet."  im 

[Throws  up  another  shdl.] 
Ham,  There 's  another.  Why  might  not  that 
be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quid- 
dits now, hisqniUets, his  cases, his  tenures, and 
his  tricks  ?  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave 
now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty 
diovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  [iu> 
battery  ?  Hum !  This  fellow  mirht  be  in  's 
time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes, 
his  recognisances,  his  fines  his  double  vouch- 
ers, lus  recoveries.  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines, 
ana  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  [u* 
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ind  with  saoh  maimed  rites  ?  This  doth  be- 
token 

lie  cone  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 

''ordo  it  own  life.   *T  was  of  some  estate. 

oocfa  we  a  while,  and  mark.  tu 

[Betiring  with  Horatio,] 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  very  noble  yoath. 
Hark. 

Laer.   What  ceremony  else  ? 

Friest.  Her  obseqaies  have  been  as  far  en- 
hirg'd 

LS  we  hare  warrantise.  Her  death  was  doubt- 
ful; MO 

Lod,  bat  that  great  command  o^ersways  the 
order^ 

b«  ihould  m  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 

m  the  last  trumpet :  for  charitable  prayer, 

hards,  flints,  and  peobles  should  be  thrown  on 
her. 

«  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites,  tw 

in  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

i  bell  and  burial. 

l*ier.   Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

Priest.  No  more  be  done. 

Te  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 

0  ling  sucn  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her      mo 
*  to  peace-parted  soula. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i^  the  earth, 

Lad  from  her  fair  and  impolluted  flesh 

hj  violets  spring  I  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 

1  miniaturing  aneel  shall  my  sister  be, 
fhen  thou  best  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

Quten,  Sweets  to  the  sweet ;  farewell !       sm 

[Scattering  flowers,] 

bopM  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife, 
thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deckM,  sweet 


ad  not  to  have  strewM  thy  grave. 
Laer,  O,  treble  woe 

lU  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head        sro 
fhose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
•pHv^d  thee  of  !  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
9]  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 
[Leaps  in  the  grave. 
w  pile  jour  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
B  nf  this  flat  a  moimtain  you  have  made     rn 

ro*ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Uue  Olympus. 

Bam,  [Advancina.]  What  is  he  whose  grief 
Mrs  •ach  an  emphasis,  whose  phrase  of  sor- 
row 
njures  the  wandering  stars  and  makes  them 

stand 
km  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  This  is  I,     t»o 
unlet,  the  Dane  I  [Leaps  into  the  grave.] 

Laer,  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

{Grappling  with  him.] 
Bam.  Thou  pray  ist  not  well, 

prithee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat, 
IT.  though  I  am  not  splenidve  and  rash, 
p«  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous,  bm 

kich  let  thy  wiseness  fear.  Away  thy  hand  I 
King.   Pluck  them  asunder. 
Qmetn.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 


[Al 
Hoi 


[All.  Gentlemen,  — 

lor,]  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them^  and  they 
come  out  of  the  grave.] 
Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag.  »• 

Queen,  O  my  son,  what  theme  ? 
Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia.   Forty  thousand  bro- 
thers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 
King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes.  »• 

Queen.   For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 
Ham.  [^Swounds,]  show  me  what  thou  *lt  do. 
Woo  h  weep?   Woo  »t  fight?    [Woo  \  fast?] 

Woo  't  tear  thvself  ? 
Woo  *t  drink  up  eisel  ?  Eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I  ^U  do  *t.   Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ?     m> 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I ; 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone,    sm 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

[Queen.]  This  is  mere  madness. 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him. 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd,  sio 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir. 

What  is  the  reason  that  :^ou  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever.  But  it  is  no  matter. 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day.  sis 

[Exit, 

Kinq.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

him.  [Exit  Horatio.] 

[To  Laertes.]    Strengthen  your  patience  in  our 

last  night's  speech ; 
We  '11  out  the  matter  to  the  present  push. 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument.      no 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shaU  we  see : 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  oe. 

[Exeunt. 

(Scene  II.  A  hall  in  the  castle.] 

Enter  Haklet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir ;  now  let  me  see 
the  other. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of 
fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep.  Methought  1 1 
Worse    than    the    mutines    in    the    bilh 

Rashly,  — 

And  praisM  be  rashness  for  it ;  let  us  know 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should 

teach  us 
There '«  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  en<ls,  «o 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will,  — 
Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 
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take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article ;  and 
m  infnsioD  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to 
uke  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his 
urror;  and  who  else  would  trace  him,  his 
Dbra^,  nothing  more.  itf 

Osr,  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of 
ioi. 

Ham.  The  ooncemancy,  sir?  Why  do  we 
mp  the  grentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Ow.  Sir?  130 

Hot.  Is  H  not  possible  to  understand  in  an- 
ther tonne  ?  You  will  do  't,  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
mtleman? 

OfT.  Of  Laertes?  v» 

Hot,  His  purse  is  empty  already.  All^s 
nlden  words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Omt,  I  know  you  are  not  i^orant —  uo 

Ham.  I  would  you  did.  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if 
Ml  did,  it  would  not  much  apx>rove  me.  Well, 

»•?] 

fhr.  Ton  are  not  ignorant  of  what  exoel- 
!oei»  Laertes  is  —  ««« 

iHam.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
■npare  with  him  in  excellence :  but  to  know 
tnan  well  were  to  know  himself. 
Otr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the 
nutation  laia  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed 
f>\  unfeUowed.]  100 

Hawi.  What  *8  his  weapon  ? 
Otr.  BAjpiw  and  dagger. 
Ham,  That 's  two  of  nis  weapons ;  but  well. 
Otr.  The  King,  sir,  has  wagM  with  him  six 
«rbarT  horses,  against  the  which  he  has  [i» 
BpooM.  aa  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and 
sdards,  widi  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hanger, 
'  fto.  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are 
07  dear  to  fancy,  rery  responsive  to  the  hilts, 
art  deHcate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal 
lac^it.  »«o 

Bam.  What  call  you  the  carriara  ? 
iHor.  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the 
■Tfent  ere  you  had  done.] 
Off.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers.  im 
Bam.  The  phrue  would  be  more  germane 
'  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our 
ias ;  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then, 
■t,  on  :  six  Barbary  horses  asrainst  six  French 
ncds,  their  assigns,  and  tLree  liberal-con- 
ited  earriag;es;  that  *s  the  French  bet  against 
1^  Daniah.  Why  is  this  **  impouM,**  as  you 
flit?  tn 

CAfr.  The  King,  sir,  hath  laid  that  in  a  dozen 
Mts  between  jrou  and  him.  he  shall  not  ex- 
ed  ytm  three  hits :  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for 
HA :  and  that  would  come  to  immediate  trial, 
^onr  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 
nam.  How  if  I  answer  no  ?  »" 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
r«oo  m  trial. 

fiam.  Sir,  I  wiU  walk  here  in  the  hall ;  if  it 
««e  his  llajesty,  't  is  the  breathing  time  of 
f  with  me.  I^t  the  foils  be  brought,  the 
ptleman  willing,  and  the  King  hold  his  pur- 
»e,  I  win  win  lor  him  if  I  can ;  if  not,  1  *11 
n  nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits,  iw 


Osr.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will.  m 

Osr.  I  commend  my  dujhr  to  vour  lordship. 

Ham,  Yours,  yours.  [Exit  Osric]  He  does 
well  to  oonuneud  it  lumself;  there  are  no 
tongues  else  for  's  turn. 

Sor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell 
on  his  head.  im 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before  he 
suok'd  it.  Thus  has  he,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on, 
onl3r  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward 
habit  of  encounter ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection, 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions;  and  [seo 
do  but  blow  them  to  their  tnab,  the  bubbles 
are  out. 

[Enter  a  Lord. 

Lard.  My  lord,  his  Majesty  commended  him 
to  you  by  youn^  Osric^  who  brings  back  to  him, 
that  you  attend  him  m  the  hall.  He  sends  to 
know  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes, 
or  that  you  will  take  longer  time.  w 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes :  they 
follow   the    King*s    pleasure.    If    his  fitness 
speaks,  mine  is  ready,  now  or  whensoever,  pro- 
vided I  be  so  able  as  now.  »i 
Lord.  The  King  and  Queen  and  all  are  oom- 
ingdown. 
Uam,  In  happy  time.                                    m 
Lord.  The  Queen  desires  you  to  use  some 
gentle  entertainment  to  Laertes  before  you  fall 
to  play. 
Ham.  She  weU  instructs  me.]     [Exit  Lord.] 
Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wa^er,  my  lord,     n* 
Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practioe.  I 
shall  win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  wouldst  not 
think  how  ill  all 's  here  about  my  heart.  But 
it  is  no  matter. 
Hor.  Na3r,  eood  my  lord,  —                          m 
Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind 
of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  wo- 
man. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  it. 
I  will  forestaU  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you 
are  not  fit.  *» 

Ham.  Not  a  whit ;  we  defy  augury.  There's 
a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 
If  it  be  now.  't  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to 
oorae,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it 
will  come  ;  the  readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man 
has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is 't  to  leave 
betimes  ?  [Let  be.]  «» 

Enter  Kufo,  Queen,  Laertes,  [Osric,]  Lords^ 
and  other  Attendants  with  foils  and  gauntlets  ; 
a  table  and,  flagons  of  wine  on  it. 

Kinq.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this 
hand  from  roe. 

[The  King  puts  Laerteses  hand  into 
Haniefs.] 
Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir.  I  *ve  done 
you  wrong. 
But  pardon  H,  as  yon  are  a  gentleman. 
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tmedicme  ia  the  world  ean  do  tbee  good ;  «■ 
Ihee  there  is  not  half  an  hoar  of  Hf  e. 


I  treadieroQs  instnunent  is  in  thy  hand, 
bated  and  enrenom'd.  The  fool  praetiee 
gh  tam'd  itasif  on  me.  Lo^  here  I  lie, 
irer  to  rise  again.  Thy  moClier  ^s  poiaonM.  *» 
■p  DO  more:  —  the  King,  the  King  s  to  hlame. 
Bam.  The  point  enyenomM  too! 
■n,  TenooL,  to  thy  work.       [Hmis  the  King, 
m.  Treasool  treason  1 
ntna.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends ;  I  am  hnt 
nort.  «■ 

iSam,   Here,   thou   inoestooos,   mnrderous, 
I      damnedJDane, 

Bsk  off  this  potion  I  Is  thy  onion  here  ? 
pDow  my  motner !  [King  dies, 

Zaer,  He  is  jnstly  senr'd ; 

tiia  poison  temp*red  hy  himself.  »• 

behaage  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet. 
Bne  and  my  father's  death  come  not  opon 

thee, 
lor  thine  on  me  I  [Dies, 

Ham.  Hesren  make  thee  free  of  it!  I  follow 

thee. 
un  dead,  Horatio.  Wretched  qoeen,  adieo ! 
W  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
^t  are  bnt  motes  or  andience  to  this  act,    m 
bd  I  bot  time— as  thb  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
I  strict  in  his  arrest  —  O,  I  ooald  tell  yon  — 
hit  let  it  be.  Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
luraHr^st.   Report  me  and  my  canse  aright  «• 
0  the  imsatisfied. 

Hor,  Never  believe  it. 

am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ; 
ifl*  *8  yet  some  liquor  left. 
ffam.  As  thoo  'rt  a  man. 

he  me  the  cop.    Let  go!   By  heaven,  I*li 

have 't I 
'l(ood  Horatio,  what  a  woonded  name.         aw 
hiogs  standing  thns  unknown,  shall  live  be- 
hind me ! 
f  thou  didat  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
bient  thee  from  f elicilnr  a  while 
Ad  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 

b  tell  my  storr. 

[March  c^far  qff".  and  shot  within. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Otr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conqoest  come 

from  Poland,  wt 

9  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 

bis  warlike  volley. 

Ham,  ^  ,  ^»  I  ^®»  Horatio ;  ^  ^ 

be  potent  poison  quite  o*er-crows  mv  snirit. 
cannot  lire  to  hear  the  news  from  England, 
at  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights  m« 

a  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice. 
»  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and 

ICflS, 

hich  hnve  solicited  —  The  rest  is  silence. 

[Dies. 

Hor,  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good-night. 

sweet  prince,  s^o 


And  fiighta  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drom  oome  hither  ? 

[March  trithin.] 

Enter  Fortikb&as  and  the  EnrHsh  Ambassa- 
dor, iriM  drum^  coioitrs^  ana  Attendants, 

Fart,  Where  is  this  ^ht  ? 

Hor,  What  is  it  ye  would  see? 

If  aoght  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  Thia  quarry  dies  on  havoc.    O  proud 
Death,  3u 

What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  f 

AwU>.  The  sight  is  dismal, 

And  our  affurs  from  England  oome  too  late. 
The  ears  are  sensele«  that  should  give  us  hear- 
infl[f  »M 

To  tell  mm  his  commandment  is  fulfilled. 
That  Rosancrants  and  Gnildenstem  are  aead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  f 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth, 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you.  m4 

He  never  gave  commandment  for  Uieir  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  Question, 
Ton  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  nom  Eng- 
land, 
Are  here  arrived,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view  ;  am 

Ana  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  about.  8o  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloodv,  and  unnatural  acta. 
Of  accidental  judgementa,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forcM  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  mn 

Fallen  on  the  mventors*  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort,  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  mv  fortune. 
1  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kin^om, 
Which  now  to  claim,  my  vantage  doth  mvite 
me.  «» 

Hor,  Of  that  1  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on 

more. 
But  let  this  same  be  presentl^r  perfonuM 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wUd,  lest  more  mis- 
chance, «o* 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort,  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage, 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  provM  most  royally ;  and,  for  his  pas- 

siure. 
The  soldiers'  music  and  the  rites  of  war         4i<> 
Speak  loudly  for  him. 
Take  up  the  bodies.  Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot. 

[Exeunt  marching^  faring  qff  the 
dead  bodies  ;\  afier  which  a  p*al 
of  ordnance  are  ahot  qff. 


OTHELLO,   THE   MOOR  OF  VENICE 


[DRAMATIS   PERSONiE] 


[tooorVcMioB. 

BtAiAvno,  [a  Mnator,]  father  to  Deademooa. 

[Other]  Sanaton. 

UAiuvo,  JTbrothar  to  Brabantlo,!  )  two  noble  Vene- 

Unonoo,  rldiiaman  to  Brabantio,  j  f     tiaos. 

Omuo,  the  Moor  [in  the  military  eenrice  of  Venice]. 

Caiuo,  an  booonrable  Uentenant. 

Ueo,  [an  eoiign,]  a  Tillain. 


RoDBMO,  a  gulled  gentleman. 

MoHTAVo,  goremor  of  Cyprus  [before  OthelloJ. 

Clowk  [eenrant  to  Othello]. 

Dbbdhcoha,   [daughter  to   Brabantio  and]    wife  to 
OtheUo. 


Emilia,  wife  to  lago. 
BiAKCAf  a  oourteian. 

Oentlemen  of  Cypnu,  8ailon  [Offlcert,  Heeeenger,  Herald,  Muaioiana,  and  Attendants]. 
[ScsBiB :  VttUoe  ;  a  iea-pori  in  Cf/pnu.'] 


ACT   I 

ScKKB  I.  [Venice,  A  street,] 

Enter  Roderioo  and  Iago. 

Bod,  Tush  I  neter  tell  me  I  I  take  it  mach 
ankindly 
Thai  thoa,  Iago,  who  hast  had  my  pone 
h»  if  the  striiigB  were  thine,  shomcLtt  know  of 

tlUB. 

laifo,   ^blood,  bat  voa  '11  not  hear  me. 
U  erer  I  did  dream  of  snoh  a  matter,  * 

ibhorme. 
Rod,  Thou  told'st  me  thou  didst  hold  him 

in  thy  hate. 
logo.   DeiipiBe  me,  if  I  do  not.  Three  great 

ones  of  the  city, 
[fl  penonal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
[)tf«app^d  to  him ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man,  to 
[  know  mj  price ;  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place. 
Bat  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 
Brades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance 
horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war. 
And,  in  oonolusion^]  k 

liftMisuits  my  mediators ;  for,  **  Certes,*'  says 

he, 
'  I  have  already  chose  my  officer." 
lad  what  was  he? 
^otsooth,  a  sreat  arithmetician, 
)m MiehaelCassio,  a  Florentine,  m 

I  feUow  almost  damnM  in  a  fair  wife ; 
Hut  never  set  a  souadron  in  the  field, 
for  the  division  ot  a  battle  knows 
klore  than  a  spinster,  unless  the  bookish  the- 

orio, 
Wherein  the  toeed  consuls  ean  propose 
U  masterly  as  he.    Mere  prattle  withoi 

tioa 

a  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  the  elec- 
tion; 
lad  L,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
it  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Hiristen'd  and  heathen,  must  be  be-lee*d  and 

ealm*d  » 

)y  debitor  and  creditor ;  this  counterH^aster, 


)  without  prao- 


He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I  —  God  bless  the  mark  I  —  Ms  Moorship's 
ancient. 

Bod,  ^  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been 
his  hangman. 

logo.   Why^   there's  no  remedy.    Tis  the 
curse  of  service,  ■» 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.  Now,  sir,  be  judge  your- 
self 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affiuM 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Hod,  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Jaao.  O,  sir,  content  you ;  41 

I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him. 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  aJl  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  followed.  You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-€rooking  knave,      « 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obseouious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master^s 

For  nought  but  provender,  and  when  he 's  old, 

cashierM. 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.   Others  there 

are 
Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  dutv,  m 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves, 
Ana,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their 

lords, 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have 

lin'd  their  coats 
Do  themselves  homage.    These  fellows  have 

some  soul ; 
,  And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.  For,  sir,  u 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  oe  laco. 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself : 
Heaven  b  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  ana  duty. 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  ;  «> 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  *t  is  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  mv  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at.  I  am  not  what  I  am.      « 
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'inter  [below^]   Brabantio   in  his  night-gown^ 
ana  Servants  with  torches. 

Bra.   It  is  too  true  an  eril ;  gone  she  is ; 

.nd  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 

\  Doaght  but  bitterness,  r^ow,  Roderigo, 

Fhere  didst  thou  see  her  ?  O  unhappy  eirl ! 

Tith  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  ?  Who  would  be  a 
father !  tes 

low  didst  thou  know  *t  was  she  ?  O,  she  de- 
ceives me 

in  thought!  What  said  she  to  you?  Get 
moe  tapers ; 

'mm  all  my  kindred.  Are  they  married,  think 
you? 

Rod,  Truly,  I  think  they  are. 

Bra.  O  heaven  I  How  got  she  out  ?  O  trea- 
son of  the  blood  I  m 

^athers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters^ 
minds 

^  what  you  see  them  act.   Is  there  not  charms 

h  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 

Uj  be  abused  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 

)i  some  such  thing  ? 

Bod.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother.  O,  would  you  had 
had  her !  i:« 

M&e  one  way,  some  another.   Do  you  know 

Hiere  we  mav  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 
Bod.  I  think  I  can  discover  him,  if  you  please 

To  eet  good  guard  and  go  along  with  me.       i»o 
Bra.   Pray  you,  lead  on.   At  every  house  I  '11 
call : 

>  nay  command  at  most.  Get  wea^ns,  ho  I 

iod  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. 

)b,  good  Roderigo  ;  I  Ml  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt, 

SckkkII.   [Another  street.] 

Fitcr  Othello,  Iaoo,  and  Attendants  with 
torches. 

logo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have 

slain  men, 
Tft  do  I  hold  it  very  stufif  o*  the  conscience 
tv  do  no  oontrivM  murder.  I  lack  iniquitjT 
|«aetimes  to  do  me  service.   Nine  or  ten  times 
iM  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs.  5 

Otk.  T  is  better  at  it  is. 

logo.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

Vad  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Wiinst  ^onr  honour 
tut,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 

did  full  hard  forbear  him.  But,  I  pray  you, 
sir,  w 

Vj*  jaa  JFast  married  ?  Be  assured  of  this, 
tliat  the  magnifico  is  much  belovM, 
ind  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential 
U  double  as  the  Duke^s.  He  will  divorce  you  ; 
^  jmi  upon  you  what  restraint  or  grievance   u 
rw  law,  witn  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on, 
^  give  him  cable. 

Otk,  Let  him  do  his  s^te  ; 

•y  s«rrices  which  I  have  done  the  sigtuory 
k&n  out-tongue  his  complaints.  ^Tis  yet  to 
know, — 


Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  hon- 
our, so 
I  shall  promulgate  —  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  sie^e,  and  my  demerits 
May  speak  unbonueted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached  ;  for  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona,  u 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea^s  wortn.   But,  look  !  what  lights 
come  yond  ? 

Enter  Cabsio,  with  lights^  Officers,  and  torches. 

lago.  Those  are  the  raised  father  and  his 
friends. 
You  were  beet  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul  3> 

Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Is  it  they  ? 

laao.  By  Janus,  i  think  no. 

Oth.  The  servants  of  the  Duke,  and  my  lieu- 


tenant. 

The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  I  » 
What  is  the  news  ? 

CcLs.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  general. 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appear- 
ance. 
Even  on  the  instant. 

Oth,  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Ccu.   Something  from  Cjrprus,  as  I  may  di- 
vine^ ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat.  The  galleys       *» 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another^s  heels. 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  raisM  and  met. 
Are  at  the  Duke^s  already.    You  have  been 

hotly  callM  for ; 
When,  beine  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found,  «s 
The  Senate  nath  sent  about  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house, 
And  go  witn  you.  {Exit. 

Cas.        ^       Ancient,  what  makes  he  here? 

lago.  Faith,  he  to-nignt  hath  boarded  a  laud 
oarack.  m 

If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he  *s  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He  ^s  married. 

Cas.  To  who? 

[Reenter  Othello.] 

lago.  Marry,  to —  Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 
Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for 
you. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Rodbrioo,  and  Ofpicebs 
with  torches  and  weapons. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio.  General,  be  advised ;  » 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.  Holla!  stand  there  I 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief ! 

[T*hey  draw  on  both  sides.] 
lago.    You,  Roderigo !    come,  sir,  I  am  for 
you. 
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^rainst  the  ^neral  enemy  Ottoman. 
Jo  Brabantio,]  I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome, 
gentle  signior ;  m 

RTe  Lusk'd  your  connael  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra,  So  did  I  yours.  Qood  your  waoe,  par- 
don me ; 
Neither  my  plaoe  nor  anght  I  heard  of  bnsi- 

neas 
Isth  rmi8*d  me  from  my  bed,  nor  doth  the  gen- 
eral care  • 
Pake  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particnlar  grief       m 
is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature 
t^t  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows 
ind  it  is  still  itself. 

Duke,  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daoghter  I  O,  my  daufi^ter  t 

^n.  Dead? 

Bra,  Ay,  to  me ; 

$h«  is  abusM,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted  «o 
3j  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mounte- 


?or  nstore  so  preposterously  to  err, 

Keing  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 

Ssos  witoheraft  could  not. 

Dttke,  Whoe'er  he  be  that  in  this  foul  pro- 
ceeding m 
Sath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself 
lad  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
k'oa  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter 
liter  your  own  sense,  yea,  thoui^  our  proper 

son 
^tDod  m  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  Grace. 

Sere  is  the  man, — this  Moor,  whom  now,  it 


Tour  special  mandate  for  the  state  affairs 
\Uth  hither  brought. 
Ml.  We  are  very  sorry  for 't. 

Duke.  [To  Othello.]  What,  in  your  own  part, 

can  you  say  to  this  ?^ 
Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so.  n 

Otk.^  Most  potent,  graye,  and  reverend  sign- 

iors, 
J(t  Terr  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 
r&st  I  uAve  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  it  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 
Hie  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending        m 
FUth  this  extent,  no  more.  Kude  am  I  in  my 

speech, 
lUd  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace : 
ht  linee  these  arms  of  mine  nad  seven  years' 

pith 
nU  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have 

ns'd 
Hitv  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field,  w 

Kad  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak 
tf  or*  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle, 
Ind  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  ^ 
Ea  speaking  for  myself.  Tet,  by  your  gradons 

patience, 
f  vin  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver  m 

H  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms, 
tHiat  ooDJuration  and  what  mighty  magic. 
^For  such  nrooeeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
1  Won  his  daughter. 
Bra,  A  maiden  never  bold ; 


Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion      m 
Blu^'d  at  herself ;  and  she,  in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  evervthiuff. 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on  I 
It  is  a  judgement  maim'd  and  most  imperfect 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err         im 
Against  all  rules  of  nature,  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.  I  therefore  vouch  again 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the 

blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect,     los 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

WDuke.j  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 

ithout  more  wider  and  more  overt  test 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming  do  prefer  i^ainst  him. 

[J.]  Sen.  But^  Othello,  speak.  n* 

Did  vou  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affec- 
tions? 
Or  came  it  by  reouest  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  anordeth  ? 

Oth.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary,  lu 

And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father. 
If  you  do  fina  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  onlv  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 
Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

[Exeunt  two  or  three. 
Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them ;  von  best  know 

the  place.  (Exit  lago.]  ui 

And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  vour  ^rave^  ears  I  '11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love,        tu 
And  she  in  mine. 
Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  storv  of  my  life 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pass'd.  ui 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it ; 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  u« 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 

breach, 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history ; 
Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,         i«o 
Rouc^  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven. 
It   was   my  hint   to   speak, —such   was   my 

process, — 
And  oi  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.   These  to 

hear  i«s 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
But   still    the   house-affairs  would  draw  her 

thence. 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch. 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
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bd  I  a  heavy  mterim  shall  support 

iy  his  dear  absence.  Let  me  go  with  him.    •«> 

Oth.  Let  her  have  your  voice. 
Teach  with  me,  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 
*o  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
for  to  comply  with  heat,  the  yonn^  affects 
n  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction,  ««s 

Int  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  ; 
iiid  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you 

think 
irin  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 
Chen  she  is  with  me.   No,  when  light-wing'd 

toys 
H  featherM  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dullness  tio 
h  speculative  and  officM  instruments 
ttkt  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
«t  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
L&d  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Uke  head  against  my  estimation  !  trs 

DuJce.   Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
kher  for  her  stay  or  going.  The  affair  cries 

haste, 
Lid  speed  must  answer  it. 

/.  Sen.  You  must  away  to-night. 

[Des,  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

huke.  This  night.l 

Of  A.  WiUi  all  my  heart. 

Duke,  At  nine  i*  the  morning  here  we^ll 
meet  again.  xao 

kbello,  leave  some  o£Bcer  behind. 
Lad  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you, 
bd  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
b  doth  import  you. 

(hh.        ^  So  please  your  Grace,  my  ancient ; 
i  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust.  mi 

'0  his  oonvevance  I  assign  my  wife, 
Tith  what  else  needful  your  good  Grace  shall 

think 
><>  be  sent  after  me. 
^  Bute,  Let  it  be  so. 

ttkod-night  to  every  one.   [To  Bra,]  And,  noble 

aignior. 
I  Tirtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,  tso 

'our  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

i.  Sen,  Adieu,  brave  Moor :  use  D»Bdemona 
weU. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to 

see; 
hf  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[ExeurU  [Duke^  Senatorg,  Ojfficerty 
etc,]. 

OrA.  My  life  upon  her  faith  !    Honest  lago, 
It  l)«0demoua  must  I  leave  to  thee.  »« 

^thee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
^  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. 
j<&e,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
|f  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction,      mo 
o  «p«nd  with  thee.    We  must  obey  the  time. 
[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Bod.  laao, — 

lago.   What  say*st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Hod.   What  will  I  do.  think'st  thou  ? 

logo.  Why,  fo  to  bea,  and  sleep.  m 

Rod.  I  wiU  mcontinently  drown  mvself . 

iaj^>.   If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
ii*r.  Wh^,  thou  silly  gentleman  ! 

Rod,  It  IS  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  tor- 


ment ;  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die 
when  Death  is  our  physician.  sit 

logo,  O  villanous !  I  have  look'd  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years  ;  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  in- 

i'nry,  I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  love 
limself.  Ere  I  would  say  I  would  drown  my- 
self for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen,  I  would  change 
my  humanity  with  a  baboon.  sis 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue 
to  amend  it.  sat 

lago.  Virtue !  a  fig  I  't  is  in  ourselves  that 
we  are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gai^ 
dens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners ;  so 
that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce,  set 
hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme,  topply  it  with  [«» 
one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many, 
either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or  ma- 
nured with  industry,-  whj,  tfie  power  and  cor- 
rigible authority  of  this  hes  in  our  wUls.  If  the 
balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  rea-  [sao 
son  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and 
baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to 
most  preposterous  conclusions  j  but  we  have 
reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal 
stings,  our  unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this 
that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion.  as? 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

logo.  It  is  merelv  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a 
permission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man.  Drown 
thyself !  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  1  have 
prof essM  me  thy  friend,  and  I  ooniess  me  knit 
to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable 
toughness;  I  could  never  better  stead  thee 
than  now.  Put  money  in  thy  purse ;  follow 
thou  the  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  [M^ 
usurped  beard.  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse. 
It  cannot  be  long  that  Desdemona  should  con- 
tinue her  love  to  the  Moor,  —  put  money  in  thy 
purse,  — nor  he  his  to  her.  It  was  a  violent 
commencement  in  her,  and  thou  shalt  see  [bm 
an  answerable  sequestration.  Put  but  money 
in  thy  purse.  These  Moors  are  changeable  in 
their  wuls ;  —  fill  thy  purse  with  money ;  —  the 
food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts, 
shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  colo-  [us 
quintida.  She  must  chanee  for  youth;  when 
sne  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the 
error  of  her  choice;  [she  must  have  change, 
she  must :]  therefore  put  monev  in  thy  purse. 
If  thou  wilt  needs  dsunn  thyself,  do  it  a  more 
delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the  [mo 
money  thou  canst.  It  sanctimony  and  a  frail 
vow  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a  super- 
subtle  Venetian  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits 
and  all  the  tribe  of  heU,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her ; 
therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning  [ms 
thyself  I  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way.  Seek  thou 
rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy  than 
to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod,  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  de- 
pend on  the  issue  ?  rra 

laqo.  Thou  art  sure  of  me.  Go,  make  monev. 
I  had  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again.  I  hate  the  Moor.  My  cause  is 
hearted  ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason.   Let  us  be 
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S.  Geni.  Thej  do  discharge  their  shot  of 
oourtesy.  m 

ir  friends  at  least. 

Cos,  I  prapr  you,  sir,  go  forth, 

Bd  give  OS  trath  who  *t  is  that  is  arriy'd. 

■^.  Geni,  I  shalL  [Exit, 

Mon,  But.  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general 
wir'd?  ao 

Cos,  Most  fortunately.  He  hath  aohieT'd  a 
maid 

tiat  paragrons  description  and  wild  fame  ; 

Bc  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 

bd  in  the  essential  yesture  of  creation 

oes  tire  the  ingener. 

Re-enter  second  GsirrLEMAM. 

How  now  I  who  has  put  in  ? 
?.  Gent.   ^T  is  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  gen- 
eral. M 
Cos,  He  has  had  most  f  sToarable  and  happy 

speed, 
empests  themselyes,  high  seas,  and  howling 

winds. 
kfl  gutter'a  rooks  and  congregated  sands, 
nitors  ensteepM  to  clog  the  guUtleas  keel,   n 
f  baring  sense  of  beauty  do  omit 
brir  mcnrtal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
he  dirine  Deedemona. 
Hon.  What  is  she? 

Ccu.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 

captain, 
eft  in  toe  conduct  of  the  bold  lago,  n 

^tme  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
«e^nni^t*s  speed.   Great  Jove,  Othello  guard. 
sd  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful 

breath, 
kat  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 
ike  loTe's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona^s  arms, 
iTv  renewed  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits,        •> 
Lsd  bring  all  C3i>ms  comfort !] 

'titr  Desdkmona,  Emilia,  Iaoo,  Roobrigo 
[and  Attendants], 

O,  behold, 

k«  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ! 

ra  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 

ifl  to  thee,  tadv !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 

ifare,  behind  tnee,  and  on  every  hand,         m 

fewheel  thee  round  f 

Def .  I  thank  you.  valiant  Cassio. 

fKftt  tiding  can  you  tcD  roe  of  my  lord  ? 

Cat.   He  18  not  yet  arrivM :  nor  know  I  aught 

■t  that  he  's  weU  and  will  be  shortly  here,    m 

D^,  O,  but  I  fear  —  How  lost  vou  company  ? 

Cat.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and 
skies 

irtfd  our  feUowship.  —  But,  hark  !  a  sail. 

[WUhin,  "A  sail,  a  saUl"  [Guns 
heard.} 

?.  Gent.  They  give  tneir  greeting  to  the  cita- 
del. •• 

kui  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cat.  See  for  the  news. 

[Exit  Gentleman.} 

*>d  ancient,  yon  are  welcome.  [To  Emilia.] 
Welcome,  mistress. 

n  It  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 


That  I  extend  ra^r  manners ;  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  tms  bold  show  of  courtly.      im 

[Kissing  her.] 
logo.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her 
lips 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
Tou  'd  have  enough. 
Des,  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

laqo.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  liist  to  sleep.  t«i 

Marry,  before  your  lad^shij),  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  httle  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 
Emil.   You  have  little  cause  to  say  so.^ 
lago.  Come  on,  come  on;  you  are  pictures 
out  of  doors,  ^  ^    »»• 

BeUs  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitch- 
ens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives 
in  your  beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 
logo.  Nay.  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk. 
Ton  rise  to  plav  and  go  to  bed  to  work.  ti« 

Emii,  Tou  shall  not  write  my  praise. 
logo.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 

shouldst  praise  me  ? 
laao,  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.  u* 

Des.  Come  on,  assay.  —  There 's  one  gone  to 

the  harbour  ? 
logo.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise.  — 
Come,  how  wotildst  thou  praise  me  ?        ^       »« 
lago.  I  am  about  it ;  but  indeed  my  inven- 
tion 
Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from 

frieze; 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all.  But  my  Muse 

labours. 
And  thus  she  is  delivered : 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,        tw 
The  one  ^s  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 
Des.  WellpraisMI  How  if  she  be  black  and 

witty? 
logo.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She  11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 
Des.  Worse  and  worse.  »» 

^niiV.  How  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 
lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was 
fair; 
For  even  her  folly  help*d  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes  to  make 
fools  laugh  i*  the  alehouse.  What  miserable 
praise  hast  thou  for  her  that  *s  foul  and  f ool- 
^?  i«< 

lago.  There  *s  none  so  foul  and  foolish  there- 
unto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  &ur  and  wise  ones 
do. 
Des,  O  heavy  ignorance  t  thou  nraisest  the 
worst  best.   But  what  praise  coulast  thou  be- 
stow on  a  deserving  woman  indeed,  one  that, 
in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on 
the  vouch  c^  very  malice  itself  ?  im 
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ling  I  Didst  thou  not  see  ber  paddle  with  the 
aim  of  his  hand  ?  Did»t  not  mark  that  ?      mo 

Rod,  Yes,  ^at  I  did ;  but  that  was  but 
ttttrtesy. 

logo.  Lechery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  index  and 
tlwcure  prolosrue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
^u^ts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips 
hat  their  breaths  embraced  tocrether.  Vil-  [»« 
tiuius  thoughts,  Roderigo  I  When  these  mutu- 
ilities  so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes 
hts  master  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate 
nnclusion.  Pish !  But,  sir,  be  you  rul'd  by  me ; 
t  haro  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  [»« 
roa  to-night ;  for  the  command,  I  '11  lay 't  upon 
fott.  Cassio  knows  you  not.  I'll  not  be  far 
ttotn  jou.  Do  you  find  some  occasion  to  an^er 
^afiuo,  either  by  speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting 
Us  discipline  ;^  or  from  what  other  course  [*n 
foa  please,  which  the  time  shall  more  favour- 
iMt  minister. 

Rod.  Wen? 

logo,  bir,  he  's  rash  and  yery  sudden  in 
:holer,  and  haply  may  strike  at  you.  Proyoke 
lim,  that  he  may;  for  even  out  of  that  [«m 
nil  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny,  whose 
raxlification  shall  come  mto  no  true  taste  again 
S«t  by  the  displanting  of  Casao.  80  shall  you 
kave  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires  by  the 
Mans  I  i^aU  wen  have  to  prefer  them ;  [sm 
ltd  the  impediment  most  profitably  removed, 
without  the  which  there  were  no  expectation  ot 
wr  prosperity. 

Rod,  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any 
^iDortonity.  «•• 

laao,  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by 
u  the  citadel;  1  must  fetch  his  necessaries 
kiiore.   Farewell. 

Rod,  Adieu.  [ExU, 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  be- 
lieve *t ;  »B 
that  she  loves  him,  H  is  apt  and  of  great 

credit; 
Hi*  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
h  u(  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature, 
Uid  I  dare  think  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
I  most  dear  husband.    Now,   I  do  love  her 
too;  »» 

ivti  out  of  absolute  lust,  though  peradven- 

tnre 
i  fUttd  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin, 
^t  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
^or  that  1  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
lath    leap'd    into    my    seat;    the    thought 
whereof  ,«» 

i^th,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  in- 
wards; 
Lad  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
rni  I  am  evened  with  him,  wife  for  wife ; 
¥  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
U  \mmt  mto  a  jealousy  so  strong    ^  «« 

r^at  judgement  cannot  cure.   Which  thing  to 

do, 
f  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
^ar  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
H  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 
Lbnae  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb  —    m 
fm  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too  — 


Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward 

me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even    to  madness.     'Tis  here,   but  yet  con- 
fused ;  ao 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  us'd. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II.  [A  street.] 

Enter  Othello^s  Herald,  with  a  proclamation 
(People  following] . 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general^  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arriv'd  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  Uie 
Turkish  neet,  every  man  put  himself  into 
triumph :  some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bon- 
fires, each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  [» 
addiction  leads  him ;  for,  beside  these  bene- 
ficial news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptial. 
So  much  was  his  pleasure  should  be  proohumed. 
All  offices  are  open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of 
feasting  from  this  present  hour  of  five  till  h* 
the  bell  have  told  eleven.  Heaven  bless  the  isle 
of  C3rprus  and  our  noble  general  Othello ! 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  III.  A  hall  in  the  castle.] 

Enter   Othello,    Desdemona,  Cassio,  and 
Attendants. 

Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard 
to-night. 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  ontsport  discretion. 

CtM.   la^  hath  direction  what  to  do : 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  penonaJ  eye    a 
WiU  I  look  to  't. 

Oth.  lago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  grood-night ;  to-morrow  with  your  ear- 
liest 
Letme  have  speech  with  you.   [To  Desdemona.] 

Come,  my  dear  love. 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ;    » 
That  profit 's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. 
Qood-night. 

[Exeunt  [Othello,  Desdemona,  and 
Attendants]. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

Cos,  Welcome,  lago;  we  must  to  the 
watch. 

logo.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  't  is  not  yet 
ten  o*  the  clock,  (hir  general  cast  us  thus  early 
for  the  love  of  his  Desdemona ;  who  let  us  not 
therefore  blame.  He  hath  not  vet  made  wan- 
ton the  night  with  her ;  and  she  is  sport  for 
Jove.  ^  n 

Cas.  She  's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

logo.  And,  1  'U  warrant  her,  f  uU  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she  's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature.  si 

logo.  What  an  eye  she  has !  Methinks  it 
sounds  a  parley  to  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks 
right  modest. 
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^onld  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second 
VlFith  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity.  iw 

It  vere  an  honest  action  to  say 
>o  to  the  Moor. 

laoo.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island. 

[  do  lore  Caasio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  core  him  of  this  evil.  —  But,  hark !   what 
"— -» ?       [Cry  within :  "  Help  I  help  P] 


Re-enter  CASSiOf  pursuing  Rodebioo. 

CcLs.  'Zounds,  you  rosrue  I  you  rascal  I 
MoH.  What 's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos,  A  knaye  teach  me  m^  duty  !  ui 

ril  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 
Rod,  Beat  me  I 
C<u»  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Roderigo,] 
Man.  Nay,  good  lieutenant : 

[Staying  him.] 
1  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cos.  Let  me  go,  sir, 

)r  I  'U  knock  you  o*er  the  mazzard. 
Man,  Gome,  come,  you  're  drunk.  im 

Com.   Drunk!  [They, fight, 

logo,  [Aside  to  Roderifo,]  Awajr,  I  sav  ;  go 
out,  and  cry  a  mutiny.      [Exit  Roaerigo, 
^fay,  good  lieutenant,  —  God's  will,  gentle- 
men ;  — 
l«lp,  ho  I  —  Lieutenant,  —  sir,  —  Montano,  — 

sir;  — 
3elp,  masters  I  —  Here 's  a  goodly  watch  in- 
deed !  [Bell  rings, 
^Tbo's  that  which  rings  the  bell  ?  — Diablo, 

ho  I  160 

rhe   town  will   rise.  God's  will,  lieutenant, 

hold! 
Too  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Re-enter  Othkllo  and  Attendants. 

0th,  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon.   'Zounds,  I  bleed  still ;  I  am  hurt  to 

the  death.  He  dies  I 
0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives  t  iw 

lago,  Hola,  ho !  Lieutenant,  —  sir,  —  Mon- 
tano. —  gentlemen,  — 
lare  yon  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
iold !  the  general  speaks  to  you ;  hold,  for 

shame! 
Otk.  Why,  how    now,  ho  1    from    whence 

ariseth  this? 
Ire  we  tum'd  Turks,  and  to  ourselyes  do  that 
^ich  Heaven  hath  torbid  the  Ottomites  ?    in 
W  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous 

brawL 
It  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage 
lokU  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
vHeaorn  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle 
'torn  her  propriety.  What  is  the  matter,  mas- 
ters? >w 
loaest  Ugo,  that  looks  dead  with  grieving, 
ipeak,  who  began  this?  On  thy  love,  I  charge 

thee. 
Ia{fo.  I  do  not  know.  Friends  all  but  now, 
even  now,  »?» 

D  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Wvesting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now  — 
Lft  if  aome  planet  had  unwitted  men  — 


Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  opposition  bloodv.  I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds :  m 

And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

Oth.   How  comes  it,  Michael,  yon  are  thus 
forgot? 

Cas,  J^T^J  you,  pardon  me  ;  I  cannot  speak. 

Oth.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  to  be 
civil ;  ^  wo 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  bath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
Li  mouths  of  wisest  censure.  What 's  the  mat- 
ter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name      t» 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  Give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger. 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you  — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  of- 
fends me  — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught       mo 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night. 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin 
When  violence  assails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  beeins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ;       sos 
And  passion,  having  my  best  Judgement  coliied. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.  If  I  once  stir 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ;        no 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a 

birth. 
Shall  lose  me.  What  I  in  a  town  of  war, 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel,       su 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety ! 
'T  is  monstrous.   lago,  who  began 't  ? 

Mon,  If  partially  affin'd.  or  leagu'd  in  office. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

Ia{n.  Touch  me  not  so  near,  tso 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongne  cut  from  my 

mouth 
Than  it  should  do  offenoe  to  Michael  Caasio ; 
Yet.  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.  Thus  it  is,  general : 
Montano  ana  mvself  bein^  in  speech.  ta 

There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Cassio   following   him  with  determin'd 

sword 
To  execute  upon  him.  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio  and  entreats  his  pause  ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue,  v 

Lest  by  his  clamour  —  as  it  so  fell  out  — 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright.    He,  swift  of 

foot. 
Outran  my  purnose ;  and  I  retum'd  the  rather 
For  that  rheara  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath ;  which  till  to-night  us 
I  ne'er  might  say  before.  When  I  came  back  — 
For  this  was  brief — I  found  them  close  to- 
gether. 
At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 
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\ey  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
LS  I  do  now ;  for  whiles  this  honest  fool 
"ties  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes  mo 

ind  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
'U  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, 
liat  she  repeals  him  for  her  hody^s  lust ; 
Lnd  hy  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 
bfi  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor.        mb 

0  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch, 

Lod  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
"hst  shall  enm€«h  them  all. 

Reenter  Rodebioo. 

How  now,  Roderi^o  1 
Rod,  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like 
hoand  that  himts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the 
ry.  My  money  is  almost  snent;  I  have  [sto 
««D  toHiight  exceedingly  well  cudgelled ;  and 
think  the  issue  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much 
xperience  for  mv  pains  ;  and  so,  with  no  money 

1  all  and  a  little  more  wit,  return  again  to 
'fiiioe.  37i 

logo.  How  poor  are    they  that    have   not 

patience  I 
Hiat  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
rhoo   know*st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by 

witchcraft ; 
ioA  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
>o««  *t  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 
bd  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashiered 

Cassio.  3S1 

rkoQgh  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 
(ft  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe, 
"ontent  th^lf  a  while.    By  the  mass,    t  is 

morning ; 
Icasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. 
Jetire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted.         «« 
kvay,  I  say ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter, 
^sy,  get  thee  gone.    [Exit  Roderigo.]   Two 

things  are  to  be  done : 
(r  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistroBB ; 
Tl  set  her  on  :  »• 

ij9t\i  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
ud  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
»Uciting  his  wife.  Ay,  that  *s  the  way ; 
Ml  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.     [Exit. 


ACT  III 

ScKKi  I.  [B^ore  the  castle,] 

Enter  Cabsio,  with  Musiciakb. 

Cat.  Masters,  play  here ;  I  will  content  your 
pains; 
waetiiiflg  that  ^s  brief ;  and  bid  **  Good  mor- 
row, general.^^  [Thep  play. 

Enter  Clown. 

C/o.  Why,  masters,  have  vour  instruments 
i9*n  in  Naples,  that  they  speak  i*  the  nose  thus  ? 

/.  Mh4,  How,  sir,  how  ?  » 

C/o.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  wind-instm- 
Beots? 

i.  Mui.   Ay,  marry,  are  thev,  sir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

i.  3fia.   Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ?  • 


Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind-instrument 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  here  's  money  for 
vou :  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that 
he  desires  you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no 
more  noise  with  it. 

1,  Mug,  Well,  sir,  we  will  not.  w 

Clo.  If  vou  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to  ^t  again :  but,  as  thev  say,  to  hear 
music  the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

1,  Mus,   We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  vour  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 

I/U  away.  Go,  vanisn  into  air,  away  I  u 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cas,   Dost  thon  hear,  mine  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend;  I 
hear  you.  m 

C(M.  Prithee,  keep  up  thv  quillets.  There  's 
a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee.  If  the  gentle- 
woman that  attends  the  general's  wife  be  stir- 
ring, tell  her  there  's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a 
little  favour  of  speech.  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo,  She  is  stirring,  sir.  H  she  will  stir 
hither,  I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  si 

Gm.  [Do,  good  my  friend.]        [Exit  Clown, 

Enter  Iago. 

In  happy  time,  Iago. 

logo.  You  have  not  been  a-bea,  then  ? 

Cas,  Why,  no :  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.   I  have  made  bold,  Iago,    w 
To  send  in  to  ^our  wife.  My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

logo,  ^      I  '11  send  her  to  you  presently ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Sloor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  busi- 
ness «o 
May  be  more  free. 

Cas,  I  humbly  thank  you  for 't.   [Exit  logo,] 
I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Enter 'EmujJl. 

Emil,  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant.    I  am 
sorry 
For   your   displeasure;   but  all  will  sure  be 
well.  « 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it. 
And  she  speaks  for  yoi^toutly.   Tne  Moor  re- 
plies, 
TlMt  he  yon  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus , 
And  great  affinity,  and  that  in  wholesome  wis- 
dom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you  ;  but  he  protests 
ne  loves  you,  «> 

And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings 
fTo  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front] 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  beseech  you. 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done. 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse     u 
With  Desdemon  alone. 

Emil,  Pray  you,  come  in. 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you. 

[Exeunt, 
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Da.   Emilia,  come.  —  Be   as  your   fancies 
teach  yon ; 
Wliate*er  yon  be.  I  am  obedient. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia, 

0th.  Excellent  wretch  I    Perdition  catch  my 

sonlf  M 

fittt  I  do  loTe  thee  I  and  when  I  We  thee  not, 

Chaos  is  oome  aeain. 

logo.  My  noble  lord,  — 

Otk.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago? 


lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo*d 
mv  lady. 
Know  ofyour  love  ? 


Otk.    He  did,  from  first  to  hist.    Why  doet 

thou  ask  ? 
lyo.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
Xo  Norther  harm. 
0th.  Why  of  thy  thonght,  lago  ? 

logo.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted 

with  her. 
0th.  O.  yes ;  and  went  between  us  Tery  oft. 
laoo.  Indeed  1  m 

OtA.  Indeed  I    ay.  indeed.    IHscem^st  thou 
aught  in  that? 
I«  he  not  honest  ? 
laoo.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Om.  Honest !  ay,  honest. 

laoo.  My  lord,  for  ausht  I  know. 
Otk.  What  dost  thou  Uiink  ? 
laoo.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Otk.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  heayea,  he  echoes  me,  im 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.  —  Thou  dost  mean 

something. 
1  heard  thee  say  eyen  now,  thou  lik^st  not  that. 
When  Caasio  left  my  wife.    What  didst  not 
like?  uo 

Aad  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  oonns|el. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  oriedst, 

*  Indeed  1" 
Aad  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  to- 
gether, 
A«  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Sume  horrible  conceit.  If  thou  dost  loye  me,  u* 
Show  me  thy  thought. 
Jaoo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 
Otk.  I  think  thou  dost ; 

And,  for  I  know  thou  'rt  full  of  love  and  hon- 
esty, 
knd  weigh^st  thy  words  before  thou  giy*st  them 

breath, 
rherefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the 


for  such  thmgs  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 

!U«  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that  *s 

just 
HieyTe   close    delations,  working  from  the 

heart 
Vhjn  passion  cannot  rule. 

logo.  For  Michael  Cassio, 

[  dare  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest.      tss 
Otk.  I  think  8o  too. 

Jago.  Men  should  be  what  thev  seem  ; 

>r  tho«e  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem 
none! 
Oth.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 


lago.  Why,  then,  I  think  Cassio  ^s  an  honest 

man. 
Oth.  Nay,  yet  there  *s  more  in  this.  «o 

I  prithee,  speak  to  me  as  to  th^  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate,  and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts  0 

The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Oood  my  lord,  pardon  me. 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  outy, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to.  i» 
Utter  my  thoughts?   Why,  say  they  are  vile 

and  false ; 
As  where 's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intruae  not  ?    Who  has  a  breast  so 

pure 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  ^ 
Keep  leets  and  law-davs  and  in  sessions  sit     i«o 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 
Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend, 

lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrongM  and  mak'st 

his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  ^  I  do  beseech  you  — 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess,  i» 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  mv  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not  —  that  your  wisdom 

yet. 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits. 
Would  take  no  notice,  nor  build  yourself  a 

trouble  i» 

Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.    Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear 

my  lord,  »» 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  H  is  some- 
thing, notning ; 
'Twas  mine,  His  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  m^  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  ennones  him,        iw 
And  mi^es  me  poor  indeed. 
Oth.   [By  heaven,]  I  '11  know  thy  thoughts. 
lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your 

hand  ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst 't  is  in  my  custody.        im 
Oth.  Ha! 

lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousv  ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  That  cuckold  lives  in 

blisB 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  soundly 

loves  I  >T» 

Oth.  O  misery  I 
lago.  Poor  and  content  is  rich    and    rich 

enough. 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  wint«r 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tnbe  defend 
From  jealousy  I 
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Re-enter  Dbsdemona  and  Emilia. 

f  the  be  false,  O,  then  hearen  moolu  itself  I 
H  not  believe  't. 

De*.  How  now,  m^  dear  Othello  ! 

four  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders         vo 
iy  yon  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 
0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly  ? 

if  vou  not  well  ? 

Otk,  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 
Dts.  Faith,  that  *s  with  watching: ;  't  will 
away  a^^ain.  sw 

jet  me  but  bmd  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
t  Tin  be  well. 
0th,  Tour  napkin  is  too  little ; 

[He  puts  the  handkerchi^/rom  him  ; 
and  it  drops,] 
j«t  it  alone.  Come,  I  ^11  s^o  in  with  you. 
Dti,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 
[Exeunt  [Othello  and  Desdemona], 
Emil.  I  am  glad  I  nave  found  this  napkin  ; 
Ilia  was   her   first    remembrance   from  the 
Moor.  wt 

U  wasrward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Voo^d  me  to  steal  it;    but  she  so  loves  the 

token, 
W  he  oonjurM  her  she  should  ever  keep  it, 
W  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her         m 
'o  kiss  and  talk  to.  I  *11  have  the  work  ta'en 

out, 
bd  give  H  lago.  What  he  will  do  with  it 
Ifsven  knows,  not  I ; 
Boching  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Reenter  Lioo. 

lago.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 
Emd.  Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for 

yon.  w 

logo.    A  thing  for  me?    It  is  a  eommon 

thing  — 
^miVrHal 

logo.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 
Kmil,  O,  is  that  all?  What  will  yon  give  me 

now  »» 

or  that  same  handkerchief  ? 
lago.  What  handkerchief  ? 

Emil.  What  handkerchief  I 
Hit,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
Wt  which  so  often  ^ou  did  bid  me  steal. 
Ingo.    Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ?  sio 

Emil,   No,  faith;  she  let  it  drop  by  negli- 
gence, 
jmI,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took 't  up. 
ook,  here  it  is. 

lago.  A  good  wench  :  give  it  me. 

Emil.   What  will  you  do  with^t,  that  you 

have  been  so  earnest 
ohftve  roe  filch  it? 
lago.   [Simtching  it.]  Why,  what  is  that  to 

yon  ?  ^  »«« 

Emu.   If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  im« 

port. 
ive  *t  me  again.  Poor  lady,  she  ^U  run  mad 
\Mk  she  shall  lack  it. 
logo.    Be  not  acknown  on  H ;  I  have  use  for 

it. 


Gh),  leave  me. 


[Exit  Emilia, 


I  will  in  Cassio^B  lodnn^  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it.  Tnflee  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holv  writ ;  this  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison,    sss 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poi- 
sons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste, 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.  I  did  say  so. 

Reenter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes !  Not  poppy,  nor  man- 
dragora,  sao 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow^dst  yesterday. 

Oth,  Ha  I  ha  !  false  to  me  ? 

logo.  Why,  how  now,  general  I  no  more  of 
that. 

Oth.  Avaunt  t  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack.  hm 

I  swear  *t  is  better  to  be  much  abus*d 
Than  but  to  know  't  a  little. 

laqo.  How  now,  my  lord  I 

Oth.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
lust? 
I  saw  H  not,  thought  it  not.  it  harm'd  not  me. 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  fed  well,  was  free 
and  merry ;  a«o 

I  found  not  Cassio^s  kisses  on  her  lips. 
He  that  is  robbM,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  *t,  and  he  *s  not  robbM  at  all. 

logo.  1  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Oth,  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioners  and  aU,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body,  t** 
So  I  had  nothing  known.  O,  now.  for  ever 
Farewell    the   tranquil  mind  I    farewell   con- 
tent I 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  makes  ambition  virtue  I  O,  farewell !    wo 
Farewell   the  neighing   steed,  and  the  shrill 

trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  I 
And,  O  yon  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove^s  dread  clamours  counter^ 
feit,  M 

Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  's  gone ! 

laqo.  Is  H  possible,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.   Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  ray  love  a 
whore. 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof ;        mo 
Or,  by  the  worui  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath  I 

IcMo.  Is  *t  come  to  this  ? 

OM.  Make  me  to  see  H ;  or,  at  the  least,  so 
Drove  it, 
That  tJie  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop      m 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  ;  or  woe  upon  thy  lite  I 


logo.  My  noble  lord,  — 

ort.  If  •     •     •    - 


thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me. 


Never  prav  more  :  abandon  all  remorse  ; 
On  horror  s  head  no 


horrors  accumulate ; 
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f  ithin  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say 
liAt  Casaio  *8  not  alive. 
logo.  My  friend  is  dead ;  *t  is  done  at  your 

reqnest. 
tot  let  her  live. 

0th.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  I  O,  damn  her ! 
damn  her !  *t» 

We,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw 

0  fnrush  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
or  the  fair  deviL  Now  art  thoa  my  lieutenant. 
logo,  I  am  yoor  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt, 

ScknkIV.    [B^ore  the  castle.] 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  yon  know,  sirrah,  where  Lieutenuit 

MRoliesf 

Qo.  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  anywhere. 

Des.  Whv,  man? 

Clo.    He  's  a  soldier,  and  for  me  to  say  a  sol- 

ier  lies,  *t  is  stabbing.  • 

Dti.  Qotol  Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell 

s«  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anjrthing  be  made  of  this  ?  i* 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges,  and  for  me 

1  devise  a  lodging  and  say  he  Ties  here  or  he 
»  there,  were  to  lie^  in  mme  own  throat. 

Dt$.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
r  report?  i* 

Cio.  I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him ;  that 
,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 
Dt*.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither.  Tell 
ID  I  have  mov'd  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and 
i»e  an  will  be  well.        ^     ^  «o 

C7o.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of 
sq's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the 
wg  it.  [Exit, 

ba.  Where  should  I  lose  the  handkerchief, 

Emilia? 
Emit.   I  know  not,  madam. 
Ik*.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my 

purse  u 

ill  ox  cmsadoes ;  and,  but  my  noble  Moor 
tnie  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
I  jfalous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
ipot  him  to  ill  thinking. 
asb/.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Dfj.  Who,  he  ?  I  think  the  sun  where  he  was 

bom  ao 

*yr  aU  such  humours  from  him. 
Bmil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Othello. 

Tkt.   I  will  not  leave  him  now  till  Cassio 
call*d   to  him.  —  How  is  *t  with  you,  my 

lord? 
>h.   Well,  ray  good  Udy.   [Aside.]  0,hard- 

neas  to  dinemble !  — 
m  do  you,  Desdemona? 
r>ei.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Mh.  Give  me  your  hand.  This  hand  is  moist, 

mj  lady.  » 

!Vs.   It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no 

sorrow. 
kA.   This  argues  fmitfulness   and   liberal 

heart; 


Hot,  hot,  and  moist.    This  hand  of  yours  re- 
quires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer,  *o 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout : 
For  here 's  a  youn^  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels.  'T  is  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  Tou  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  't  was  that  hand  thatgave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A  liberal  hand.  The  hearts  of  old  gave 

hands;  m 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 

Des,  I  cannot  speak  of  this.  Come  now,  your 

promise. 
Oth,  What  promise,  chuck  ? 
Des.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak 
with  you.  M 

Oth.  I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends 
me ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 
Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That  which  I  gave  you. 
Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That's  a  fault.  That  handkerchief     » 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  sive  ; 
She  was  a  cnarmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.    She  told  her,  whOe 

she  Kent  it 
*T  would  make  her  amiable  and  subdue  my 

father 
Entirelv  to  her  love,  but  if  she  lost  it,  » 

Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed  and  his  spirits  should 

hunt 
After  new  fancies.  She,  dving,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  late  would  have  me 

wiv'd, 
To  give  it  her.  I  did  so ;  and  take  heed  on 't ;  « 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye. 
To  lose  't  or  nve  't  away  were  such  perdition 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 
Des.  Is 't  possible? 

Oth.  'T  is  true ;  there  *s  magic  in  the  web  of 
it. 
A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world         n 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  comoasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewM  the  work ; 
The  worms  were  haUowed  that  did  breed  the 

silk; 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 
Conserv*d  of  maidens*  hearts. 
Des,  Indeed  I  is 't  true  ? 

Oth,    Most  veritable;    therefore  look  to't 
weU.  T. 

Des.  Then  would  to  God  that  I  had  never 

seen  't ! 
Oth.  Ha!  wherefore? 
Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and 

rash? 
Oth,  Is 't  lost  ?   Is 't  gone  ?   Speak,  is 't  out 
o'  the  way  ?  »• 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us  t 
Oth.  Say  you? 

Des.  It  IS  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 
Oth.   How? 
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'o  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause. 
I  *t  come  to  this  ?  Well,  well. 

Ca$.  ^  Go  to,  woman  1 

lirow  vonr  Tile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth, 
'rom  whence  you  have  them.  Yon  are  jealous 
now  lu 

liat  this  is  fr<Hn  some  mistress,  some  remem- 
brance. 
»os  bj  my  faith,  Bianoa. 

btan.  ^^yj  whose  is  it  ? 

Cm,  I  know  not,  sweet ;  I  tound  it  in  my 
chamber. 

like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded  — 
IS  like  enough  it  will  —  I  M  have  it  coj^ied.  wt 
"ake  it,  and  do  't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

^tofi.  Leave  you  I  Wherefore  ? 

Cat.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
Lod  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish,  im 

'o  kave  him  see  me  womanM. 

Bian,  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cat.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little, 
ijid  say  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  ni^ht. 

Com.  'T  is  but  a  little  way  that  1  can  bring 

yon, 
W  I  attend  here ;  but  I  '11  see  yon  soon.       too 

Bian.  ^T  is  very  good ;  I  must  be  ciroum* 
stanc*d.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV 

ScKNB  I.  [Cyprut.    B^ort  the  cattle.] 
Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo. 

logo.  WiU  yon  think  so  ? 

Oik.  Think  so,  lago  I 

logo.  What, 

Tu  kiss  in  private  ? 

fuk.  An  unauthorizM  kiss. 

logo.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed 
ko  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked    in    bed,    lago,   and  not  mean 
harm!  » 

t  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil. 
rkey  that  m^an  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
Fbe  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt 
heaven. 

loffo.  If  they  do  nothing,  *t  is  a  venial  slip ; 
J«t  if  I  give  mv  wife  a  handkerchief,  —         lo 

(Hh.  What  then? 

liQo.  y^J^  then,  H  is  hers,  my  lord ;  and, 

being  tiers, 
ihff  may,  i  think,  bestow  't  on  any  man. 

(Mh.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too ; 
Isjr  she  BiTe  that  ?  u 

Togo.   Her  honour  is  an  essence  that 's  not 

•een ; 
tVy  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not : 
Jot,  for  the  handkerchief,  — 

(Mh.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have 

fotvot  it. 
rboo  saia'st  —  O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory,  » 
L«  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 
Coding  to  all  —  he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Iaoo.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Otk.  That 's  not  so  good  now. 


laao.  What 

If  I  had  said  I  had  seen  him  do  you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say,  —  as  knaves  be  such  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit,  m 
Or  Tolnntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  or  suppli'd  them,  cannot  cnoose 
But  they  must  blab  — 

Oth.  Hath  he  said  anything  ? 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord;    but  be  you  well 
assur'd,  so 

No  more  than  he  '11  unswear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

lago.   Faith,  that  he  did  —  I  know  not  what 
he  did. 

CHh.  What?  what? 

logo.  Lie  — 

Oth.  With  her? 

laao.    ^       With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

Oth.  Lie  with  her  1  lie  on  her  I  We  say  lie 
on  her,  when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with  her  I  [w 
'Zounds,  that 's  fulsome  I  —  Handkerchief  — 
confessions  —  handkerchief !~  To  confess,  and 
be  hang'd  for  his  labour ;  —  first,  to  be  hang'd, 
and  then  to  confess.  —  I  tremble  at  it.  Nature 
would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  [m 
passion  without  some  instruction.  It  is  not 
words  that  shakes  me  thus.  Pish  I  Noses,  ears, 
and  lips. —  Is 't  possible  ?  —  Confess  —  handker- 
chief I  —  O  devil  I  [Fallt  in  a  trance. 

lago.  Work  on,  *  « 

My  medicine,  work !  Thus  credulous  fools  are 

caught; 
And  manv  worthy  and  chaste  dames  even  thus. 
Ail  guiltless,  meet  reproach. — What,  ho!  my 

lord! 
Mylord,  Isay!  Othello! 

Enter  Ca88IO. 

How  now,  Cassio ! 
Cat.  What's  the  matter?  m 

logo.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsv. 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 
Cat.  Rob  him  about  the  temples. 
laqo.  [No,  forbear ;] 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  and  by  and  by         u 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.  Look,  he  stirs. 
Do  yon  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight.  When  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  yon. 

[Exit  Cattio. 
How  is  it,  general?  Have  you  not  hurt  your 
head?  m 

Oth.   Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 
lago.  I  mock  you  not,  by  heaven. 

Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune  like  a 
man ! 
Oth.  A  homed  man 's  a  monster  and  a  beast. 
lago.  There 's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  popu> 
Ions  citjr, 
Ajid  many  a  civil  monster.  m 

Oth.   Did  he  confess  it  ? 
logo.  Good  sir.  be  a  man  ; 

Think  every  bearded  fellow  that 's  but  yok'd 
May  draw  with  you.    There 's   millions  now 

alive 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  nnproper  beds 
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Jaffo,  Did  you  perceiye  how  he  laughs  at 
i  vice?  in 

0th,  Olaeo! 

lauo.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 
Ou.  Was  that  mine  ? 

logo.  Yours,  by  this  hand.  And  to  see  how  he 
tn»  the  foolish  woman  your  wife !  She  gaye 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore.  w 

Otk,  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a-killing. 
fine  woman  I  a  fair  wonu&n  I  a  sweet  woman  I 
laao.  Nay«  you  must  forget  that.  i«> 

Olh.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be 
aim*d  to-night :  for  she  shall  not  live.  No, 
J  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it 
irts  my  hand.  O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter 
catore  I  She  might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side 
id  command  him  tasks.  im 

Jaoo,  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way. 
Otk.^  Hang^  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is. 
'delicate  with  her  needle !  an  admirable  mu- 
nan !  O !  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of 
bear.  Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  in- 
Qtioa!  Ml 

laqo.  She  's  the  worse  for  all  this. 
Oik.  O,   a  thousand  thousand  times.    And 
BO,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  I 
iotfo.  Ay,  too  gentle.  sos 

Otfl.  Nay,  that 's  certain.   But  yet  the  pity 
it,  lago  !  O  lago,  the  pitv  of  it,  lago  I 
logo.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity, 
r«  her  patent  to  offend  ;  for,  if  it  touch  not 
a,  it  comes  near  nobody.  no 

(kk.  I  will  chop  her  mto  messes.  Cuckold 
»! 

laqo.  O,  't  is  foul  in  her. 
OUl  With  mine  officer  I 
laoo.  That 's  fouler.  lu 

0(A.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night. 
0  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body^  and 
taty  nnprovide  my  mind  again.  This  night, 
to.  n» 

logo.   Do  it  not  with  poison ;  strangle  her  in 
r  dmI,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 
OeA.  Good,  good ;  the  justice  of  it  pleases ; 
rygood. 

wgo.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  Ms  under- 

^.   Yon  shall  hear  more  by  midnight.       t» 

[A  trumpet. 

itfr  LoDOVico,  Desdbmona,  and  Attendants, 

[mm.    Excellent  good.  What  trumpet  is  that 

same? 
loffo.    I  warrant,  somethinpr  from  Venice, 
it  LodoTieo.  this,  comes  from  the  Duke. 
^  yoor  wife  ^s  with  him. 
Lotf .  God  save  the  worthy  general ! 
'kk.  With  aJl  my  heart,  sir. 

W.  The    Duke    and    senators  of  Venice 

greet  yon.  [Gives  him  a  letter.]  mo 

'kk.  I  kisB  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

\Opens  the  letter^  and  reads.] 

^s.  And  what  ^s  the  news,  gooa  cousin  Lo- 

dovico? 
^ago.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior ; 
4oome  to  Cypros. 
IW.   I  thank  yon.   How  does  Lieutenant 

Cassio?  us 


logo.  Lives,  sir. 

Des.  Cousin,  there  's  fallen  between  him 
and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach;  but  you  shall  make  all 
well. 
Oth.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
Des.  My  lord! 

Oth.  [Reads.]  "This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as 
you  will "  —  MO 

Lod.  He  did  not  call;   he  's  busy  in  the 
paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  ? 
Des,    A    most    unhappy  one.  I  would    do 
much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 
Oth,  Fire  anid  brimstone ! 
Des,  My  lord? 

Oth.  Are  you  wise  ?  m» 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 
Lod.  May  be  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  thev  do  command  him  home, 
DeputinA:  Cassio  in  his  government. 
Des.  Trust  me,  I  am  glad  on  *t. 
Oth.  Indeed ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 
Des,  Why,  sweet  Othello,  — 

Oth,   [Striking her,]  Devil!  «t 

Des,  I  have  not  deservM  this. 
Lod.  Mj  lord,  this  would  not  be  beUevM  in 
Vemce 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  H.   'T  is  very 

much. 
Make  her  amends :  she  weeps. 

Oth.  O  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman^s 

tears,  ut 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

Out  of  my  sight  I 

Des,  1  will  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

[Gmng.] 
Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  ladv : 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back.      m» 
Oth.  Mistress! 
Des.  My  lord? 

Of  A.  What  would  yon  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod,  Who,  I,  my  lord? 
Oth,  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make 
her  turn. 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep; 
And  she  's  obedient,  as  vou  say,  obedient,      m« 
Very  obedient.  Proceed  you  in  your  tears. 
Concerning    this,    sir,  —  O  weU-painted    pas- 
sion!— 
I  am  commanded  home.  —  Get  you  away ; 
I  'U  send  for  you  anon.  ~  Sir,  I  obey  the  man- 
date, tn 
And  will  return  to  Venice.  —  Hence,  avaunt  1  — 
[Erit  Desdemona.] 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place.  And,  sir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cn>rus.  —  Goats  and 
monkeys !                                           [Exit. 
Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full 
Ssnate                                                  >m 
Call  all  in  all  sufficient?  Is  this  the  nature 
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Des*  Alas,  what  ignorant  m  haye  I  00m- 

mittad?  to 

OUl  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly 

book, 
ide  to  write  "whore  "  npoo  ?  What  com- 

mtt^edl 
mrnitted  I  O  thou  public  oommoner ! 
koold  make  Terr  forges  of  mj  cheeks, 
at  would  to  oinaeis  bora  up  modesty,  n 

d  I  but  speak  thy  deeds.  What  oonmiitted  I 
area  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon 

winks, 
m  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
koah'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
id  will  not  hear  it.  What  committed  I         m 
nHident  stmmpet !] 

Uet.  By  lieaven,  yon  do  me  wrong. 

Otk.  Are  not  yon  a  stmmpet  ? 
Oe$.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian, 

to  preserre  this  Tessel  for  my  lord 
vm  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch 
not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none.  w 

Otk,  What,  not  a  whore? 
Du.  No,  as  I  shaU  be  sstM. 

Otk.  la  *tpossible  ? 
Oes.  O,  Heaven  forgive  ns ! 
M.  I  cry  yon  mennr,  then. 

»ok  yoa  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice 
at  married   with   Othello.     [Raiting    his 

vaice^]  —  You,  mistress,  •© 

Be-erUer  Emilia. 

Si  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
d  keeps  the  gate  of  hell  I    You,  yon,  ay, 

yoal 
I  hmwe  done  our  course ;  there  's  money  for 


nj  yoiL,  turn  the  key  and  keep  our  counsel. 

[Exit, 

hui.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  con- 

oeiTe?  •• 

V  do  you,  madam  ?  How  do  you,  my  good 

>n.  fiith.  half  asleep. 

Ttti?.  Oood  madam,  what  *s  the  matter  with 


lord? 
ithwho? 


my  I 

Mm,   W\ 

tmiL   Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

W   Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

tmiL  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

)c«.  I  hare  none.  Do  not  talk  to  me, 
Emilia; 

■not  weep,  nor  answers  have  I  none 

:  what  should  go  by  water.  Prithee,  to- 
night IM 

f  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets,  remember ; 

1  eaU  thy  husband  hither. 

tmil.  Here  *s  a  change  indeed ! 

[Exit. 

hj,  'T  is  meet  I  should  be  us*d  so,  very 
meet. 

V  haT«  I  been  behaved,  that  he  nui^t  stick 

'f  nnaO*st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse  ? 

Retnter  Ebolia  loith  Lioo. 

1^.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?  How 
m  't  with  you  ?  uo 


Des.  I  cannot  tell.   Those  that  do  teach 
young  babes 
Do  it  with  gentle  naeans  and  easy  tasks. 
He  might  haTC  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 
logo.  ^vhat  's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emit.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor*d 
her,  lis 

Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 
Des,  Am  I  that  name^ago  ? 
I<M{fo,  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des,  Such  as  she  said  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 
^fiiiV.  He  call'd  her  whore.  A  beggar  in  his 
drink  no 

Could  not  have  hud  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 
logo.  Why  did  he  so? 
Des,  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure  I  am  none 

such. 
I<igo,  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.  Alas  the 

day! 
Ernil,  Hath   she   foisook   so   many    noble 
matches.  us 

Her  father  ana  her  country  and  her  friends. 
To  be  callM  whore  ?  Would  it  not  make  one 
weep? 
Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 
letgo,  Beehrew  him  for 't  I 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 
Des,  Nav,  Heaven  doth  know. 

Emit,  I  will  be  hang*d,  if  some  eternal  vil- 
lain, ut 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devisM  this  slander.  I  'U  be  hangM 
else. 
logo.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible. 
Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  Heaven  pardon 
him!  MS 
Emit.  A  halter  pardon  him  I  and  hell  gnaw 
his  bones! 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  Who  keeps  her 

company? 
What  place?  what  time?  what  form?  what 

IDLelihood? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous 

knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow. 

0  heavens,  Uiat  such  companions  thou  'dst  un- 

fold, ^  Ml 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  throneh  the  world 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west  f 
logo.  '^^P*'*^  within  door. 

Emit,  O,  fie  upon  them  I  Some  such  squire 
he  was  ui 

That  turned  your  wit  the  seam^r  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 
lago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 
Des,  Alas,  lago. 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Oood  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  of 
heaven,  if 

1  know  not  how  I  lost  him.  Here  I  kneel : 
If  e*er  my  will  did  tresnass  *gaiast  his  love, 
Either  in  discourse  of  tnought  or  astnal  deed. 
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Des.   It  was  his  bidding;    therefore,  good 
Emilia,  to 

f 9  me  mj  nightly  wearing,  and  adien. 
e  most  not  now  oispleaae  nim. 
Emil,  I  would  you  nad  never  seen  him  I 
Dts.  So  would  not  I.    My  love  doth  so  ap- 

proTe  him, 
lat  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  his 
frowns, —  M 

ithee,  unpin  me,  — have  grace  and  favour  [in 

them]. 
Emil,  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me 

on  the  bed. 
Dci.  All  *s  one.    Qood  faith,  how  foolish  are 

our  minds  I 
1  do  die  before,  prithee,  shroud  me  m 

one  of  those  same  sheets. 
Bmii,  Gome,  oome,  you  talk. 

Otf .  My  mother  had  a  maid  callM  Barbara ; 
«  was  in  love,  and  he  she  lov^d  proved  mad 
d  did  forsake  her.   She  had  a  song  of  **  wil- 
low "  ; 
old  thing  't  was,  but  it  expressed  her  for- 
tune, 
d  ibe  died  singing  it.  That  song  to-night   ao 
D  not  go  from  mv  mind :  I  have  much  to  do 
tto  go  hanff  my  head  all  at  one  side 
i  sing  it  luLe  poor  Barbara.    Prithee,  di»- 

Diioh. 
mu.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 
lei.  No,  unpin  me  here. 

•LodoTioo  is  a  proper  man.  » 

hd,  A  very  handsome  man. 
In.  He  speaks  well. 

ml.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have 
k'd  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his 
terlip.  «« 

«f.  [Singina,] 

le  poor  aoul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 
If  all  a  green  wiltow : 
und  OB  her  bosom,  ner  head  on  her  knee, 
Ir  willow,  willow,  willow, 
msh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmurM 
her  moans  J  «• 

Ig  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
mlt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  softened  the 

stones; 
m  willow,  willow,  willow ;  ^* 
nr  these:  — 

^.1   "billow,  willow  ;"- 
tee,  nie  thee ;  he  *11  come  anon ;  —  m 


fallal 


^ i  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 

'^nobody  blamehim,  his  scorn  I  approve,**  — 

tibat  's  not  next.  —Hark  I    who  is  H  that 

knocks? 
«  10.  It's  the  wind. 
K  %  [Singina,] 

lU*d  my  love: 
he  then  ? 

-f  willow,  willow,  willow. 

0iirt  moe  women,  yon  'U  oouch  with  moe 


» false  love;  but  what  said 


ti  thee  gone ;  good-night.   Mine  eyes  do 
r  itch: 

^.  T  that  bode  weeping  ? 
.  ItZ.  'T  is  neither  here  nor  there. 


Des,  I  have  heard  it  said  so.  O,  these  men, 

these  men  I  «o 

Dost    thou    in    conscience    think,  —  tell    me, 

Emilia,— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 
JSmil,  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  aU  the 
world  ?  u 

EmiL  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light  I 

EmiL  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  lignt ; 
I  might  do  't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 
Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
EmiL  The  world  *s  a  huge  thing;  it  is  a 
great  price  « 

For  a  small  vice. 
Des.         In  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 
Emil.  In  troth,  I  think  I  should  ;  and  undo 't 
when  I  had  done.    Marry,  I  would  not  do  such 
a  thing  i<a  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of 
lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor 
any  netty  exhibition;  but,  for  all  the  whole 
world,  —  *ud*8  pity,  who  would  not  make  [» 
her  husband  a  cuckold  to  make  him  a  mon- 
arch ?  I  should  venture  purgatory  for  't. 
Des,    Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a 
wrong 
For  the  whole  world.  f 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i*  the 
world ;  and  having  the  world  for  your  labour, 
H  is  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might 
quickly  make  it  right. 
Des.  I    do    not   think    there    is  any  such 
woman.  m 

EmiL  Yes,  a  dozen;  and  as  many  to  the 
vantage  as  would  store  the  world  they  play'd 
for. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  their  husbands'  faults 
If  wives  do  fall.  Say  that  they  slack  their 

duties 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps, 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies,  m 

Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or  say  they  strike 

us, 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite  ; 
Why,  we  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some 

grace. 
Yet   have   we   some  revenge.  Let  husbands 

know 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them ;  they  see 
and  smell  m 

And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and 

sour 
As  husbands  have*  What  is  it  that  they  do 
When  the^  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think  it  is.  And  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think  it  doth.  Is  't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ?  100 
It  is  so  too.  And  have  not  we  affections. 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then  let  them  use  us  well ;  else  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so. 
Des,  Good-night,  good-night.    Heaven   me 
such  uses  send,  im 

Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend. 

[Exeunt. 


i 
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Iticm.  O  iD3r  dettr  Caario  I  my  tweet  Caasio  I 

3aaaio,  CaauOf  Caasio  I 

ago.  O  notable  atmmpet  I  Ccano,  may  yoa 

soipect 
10  tliey  ahoold  be  that  have  thoa  mangled 

yoa? 
Toi.  No.  M 

rro.  I  am  aorry  to  find  you  thoa ;  I  have 

been  to  aeek  yon. 
ago.  Lend  me  a  garter.  So.  O,  for  a  ehair, 
Mar  him  eaaily  hence  I 
Smim.  Alaa,  he   faintal    O  Caasio,  Caasio, 

Caaaiol 
ago.  Gentlemen  aU,  I  do  anapeet  thia  trash 
be  a  party  in  thia  ininry.  m 

denee  a  while,  ^od  Cassio.  ^  Come,  eome ; 
ad  me  a  light.  Know  we  thia  face  or  no  ? 
»,  my  friend  and  my  dear  eonntryman 
dorigo!  No: — yea,8nre: — Oheayenl  Rod- 

erigo.  M 

tra.  What,  of  Venice? 
<ajfo.  £Tenlbe,8ir;  did  yon  know  him  ? 
rro.  Know  him  I  ar. 

^ngo.  Signior  Gratiano?  I  ory  your  gentle 

pardon; 
eae  bloody  accidents  must  ezcnse  my  man- 


at  ao  neglected  you. 

rro.  I  am  s^ad  to  aee  you. 

^ago.  How  do  yon,  Casaio  ?  O,  a  chair,  a 
ohairl  m 

rro,  Roderigo! 

^ago.  He,  he,  't  is  he.  [A  chair  brought  iru] 
O,  that 's  well  said ;  the  chair. 

ne  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence : 

1  feteh  the  general's  surgeon.  [To  Bicuica,] 
For  you,  mistreas,  >» 

re  yon  your  labour.  He  that  liea  slain  here, 
Caasio, 

■  my  dear  friend.  What  malice  waa  be- 
tween you? 

7as.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the 


^itgo.  [ToBtan.l  What,  look  you  pale  ?   O, 

beiir  him  out  o'  the  air. 

[Cassio  and  Roderipo  are  borne  qjff^.] 
J  yoD,  good  gentlemen.   Look  you  pale, 

miatreas?  im 

Ton  peroeiTe  the  gastnesa  of  her  eye  ? 
Ft  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon, 
bold  ber  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her. 
yoo  aee,  gentlemen  ?  Nay,  guiltiness  will 


00^  tong 


tongues  were  out  of  use.  u« 

Enter  Emiua, 

Tai/.   Alas,  what's    the  matter  ?  What  *s 

the  matter,  husband  ? 
^ago,  Caasio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark 
nodarigo  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd. 
*s  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  qoite  dead. 
VmU,  Alaa,  good  gentleman!    alas,   good 

Caasio!  lu 

'ago.  This  is  the  fruits  of  whoring.  Prithee, 

Emilia, 
know  of  Caasio  where  he  snpp'd  to-night. 
•  Bianca,]  What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 


Bian.  He  snppM  at  my  houaa ;  but  I  there- 
fore shake  not. 
logo.  O,  did  he  so?  I  charge  yon,  go  with 
me.  iM 

Emil,  Oh,  fie  upon  thee,  atmmpet ! 
Bian,  I  am  no  strumpet,  but  of  Ufe  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  abnae  me. 
Emil.  Aa  I  ?  Fie  upon  thee  I 

lago,  Kind   gentlemen,  let's  go   see  poor 
Caasio  dress'd. 
Come,  nustreas,  you  must  tell 's  another  tale. 
Wmilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel,  m 

And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  ha|>pM. 
Will  you  go  on  afore  ?    [Atide,]    This  is  the 

ni^t 
That  either  makea  me  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

[Exeunt, 

ScEKB  H.  [A  bedchamber  in  the  castle :]  Db9- 
DBMONA  in  bed  [atieep]. 

Enter  Otkeujo  with  a  light, 

Oth,  It   is  the  cauae,  it  ia  the  cause,  my 

soul,— 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  von,  you  ohaate  stan !  — 
It  ia  the  canae.  Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  Uood, 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.  • 

Tet  she  must  die,  else  she  11  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  li^^t. 
If  I  quench  thee^  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me;  but  onee  put  out   thy 

light^  10 

Thou  cunmng'st  pattern  of  mrwtHMin^  nature, 
I  know  not  where  ia  that  I^omethean  heat 
That  can  thv  light  relume.    When  I  have 

pluck'dtheroae 
I  cannot  giTC  it  rital  growth  again^ 
It  needs  must  wither ;  I  'U  smell  it  on  the 

tree.  [Kisses  her,  t» 

Oh,  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almoat  persuade 
Juatiee  to  break  her  sword  1  One  more,  one 


Be  thua  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill 

thee 
And  loTC  thee  after.  One  more,  and  that 's  the 

laat; 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.  I  must  weep,       m 
But  they  are  cruel  tears.  This  sorrow 's  hea- 

Tenly : 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  Iotc.  She  wakes. 
Des,  Who'sthere?  Othello? 
Oth,  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des,  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 
Oth,  Hare  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemon  ? 
Des,  Ay,  m^  lord. 

Oth,  If  Tou  bethink  yourself  of  any  crmie  m 
Unreconcil'd  aa  jet  to  fieayen  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  stnught. 
Des,  Alack,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean 

bythat? 
Oth,  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief ;  I  will  walk 
by.  »o 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No:  heavens  forf  end !  1  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 
Des.  Talk  yon  of  kiUii«  ? 
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Emil,  Out,  and  alaa  I  that  was  my  lady^s 
Toice.  »«► 

ielp  I  help,  ho  1  help  I  O  lady,  speak  again  I 
veet  DeBdemona  I    O  sweet  mistress,  speak  I 

Des,  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Dts,  Nobody;  I  myself .  FareweUI 
ommend  me  to  my  kind  loxd.  O,  farewell  I  ub 

[Dies. 

Otk,  Why,  how  should  she  he  murdered  ? 

Emil,  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Otk.  Yon  hear  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil»  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

Otk.  She  ^8,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell, 
r  was  I  that  killed  her. 

Emil,  O,  the  more  angel  she, 

Lad  Tou  the  blacker  deyil !  ut 

Od.  She  turned  to  foUy,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emii,  Thou  dost  behe  her,  and  thou  art  a 
deril. 

OrA.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

^t  ahe  was  false :  O,  she  was  hearenly  true  I 

Otk.  Cassio  did  t(^  her;  ask  thy  husband 
else.  las 

i  I  were  dsnm*d  beneath  all  depth  in  hell 
{ot  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  tUs  eztremitv.  Thy  husband  knew  it  alL 

Emil,  My  husband  t  im 

0th.  TVv  husband. 

Emil.  Tliat  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  Ay,  with  Cassio.  Nay,  had  she  been  true, 
I  Heairen  would  make  me  such  another  worid 
^  une  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,  i«s 

'd  not  have  sold  ner  for  it. 

Emil,  My  husband  I 

Otk,  Ay,  't  was  he  that  told  me  on  her  first. 
U  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
rkat  itioks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil,  My  husband  1 

0th.  What  needs  this  iterance,  woman?    I 
say  thy  husband.  tso 

Emil.  O  mistress,  villainy  hath  made  mocks 

with  loTe  I 
ij  husband  say  that  she  was  false  I 

0th,  He,  woman : 

lUf  thy  husband ;  dost  understand  the  word  ? 
Ijr  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
lot  half  a  grain  a  dav  !  He  lies  to  the  heart.  im 
»•  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th,  Hal 

JPwiV.   Do  thy  worst  I  i» 

rhb  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven 
nutn  thoa  wast  worthy  her. 

W.  Peace,  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do 

me  harm 
M  I  have  to  be  hurt.  O  gull !  O  dolt ! 
y  ignorant  as  dirt !  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  — 
'  esra    not  for  thy  sword ;  I  '11  make  thee 
known,  «« 

Hioiigh  I  lost  twenty  lives.  —  Help  I  help,  ho  I 

help! 
the  Moor  hath  kUlM  my  mistress  I  Murder ! 
murder  I 


Enter  Montano,  Gbatiano,  Iaoo,  and  others, 

Mon,  What  is  the  matter?  How  now,  gen- 
eral! 

Emil.    O,  are  you  come,  lago?    Tou  have 
done  well. 
That  men  must  lav  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Ora,  What  is  the  matter  ?  m 

Emil,  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be*st  a 


He  savB  thou  told^st  him  that  his   wife  was 

false. 
I  know  thou  didst  not,  thou  *rt  not  such  a  vil- 

lain. 

Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full.  in 

Itigo.  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  told 

no  more 

Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

EmU,  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was 

false? 
lago,  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie,  an  odious,  danmed  lie ; 

Upon  my  soul,  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie.  m 

She  iaise  with  Cassio  1 — did  you   say  with 

Cassio? 

logo.  With  Cassio,  mistress.  Go  to,  charm 

your  tongue. 
Emu,  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue;  I  am 
bound  to  speak. 
My  mistress  here  lies  murdered  in  her  bed,  — i«s 
All.  O  heavens  forf end ! 
Emil,  And  your  reports  have  set  the  mur*' 

derer  on. 
0th.   Nay,  stare  not,  masters;   it  is  true, 

indeed. 
Gra,   *T  is  a  strange  truth. 
Mon,  O  monstrous  act ! 
Emil,  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy ! 

I  think  upon  *t,  — I  think  1  smell  't,  — O  vil- 
lainy !  191 
I  thought  so  then,  —  1 11  kill  myself  for  grief — 

0  villamvjvillainy ! 

lago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get 

nhome. 
3ood  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak;  im 

*T  is  proper  1  obey  him,  but  not  now. 
Perchance,  lago,  1  will  ne*er  go  home. 
Oth,  O!  O  rO!  [HefalU  on  the  bed, 

Emil,  Nay.  lay  thee  down  and  roar ; 

For  thou  hast  killM  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e*er  did  lift  up  eye. 
Oth.  [Rising.]  O.shewasfonll     m« 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle ;  there  lies  your 

niece. 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly 

stopped. 
I  know  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 
Ch-a.  Poor  Desdemon !  I  am  glad  thy  father  *s 

dead.  m« 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.   Did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn. 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobance. 

Oth.  'T  is  pitiful ;  but  yet  lago  knows       tio 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
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0th,  Ay. 

Cat,  Dear  general,  I  never  gare  yon  oaose. 
Otk,  I  do  Mliere  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon, 
nil  Ton,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-deyil      an 
fhjne  natn  thna  ensnar'd  my  aoul  and  body  ? 
Joffo,  Demand  me  nothing ;  what  yon  know, 

yon  know. 
)eom  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 
Lod,  What,  not  to  pray? 
Gra,  Torments  will  ope  yonr  lips. 

Otk,  Well,  thon  dost  best.  m 

Lad,  Sir,  yon  shall  understand  what  hath 

befallen, 
ntiefa,  as  I  think,  you  know  not.  Here  is  a 

letter 
bund  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo, 
jui  here  another.  The  one  of  them  imports 
he  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook  >ii 

y  Roderigo. 
OtL  OviUainl 

Cat,  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross  I 

Lod,  Now  here  *s  another  discontented  paper, 
omd  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems,  m 
oderiip  meant  to  hare  sent    this   damned 

villain: 
Qt  that  belike  lago  in  the  interim 
use  in  and  satisfied  him. 
Otk.  O  thou  peMueitms  caitiff  I  — 

Isv  came  you,  Cassio,  by  thltt  handkerchief 
\at  was  my  wife^s  ? 

Cat,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber ; 

ad  he  himself  oonfeasM  but  even  now  m 

hat  there  he  dropped  it  for  a  special  purpose 
Dueh  wrought  to  nis  desire. 
Otk,  Ofooll  fooll  fdoll 

Com,  There  is  besides  in  Roderigo's  letter, 
isv  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him      »• 
lave  me  upon  the  watch,  whereon  it  came 
kat  I  was  cast  j  and  even  but  now  he  spake, 
her  kmg  seenung  dead,  lago  hurt  him, 
tfo  set  mm  on. 
Ijtd,   Tou  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go 

with  us.  «M 

oar  power  and  joni  command  is  taken  off, 
nd  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  For  this  slave, 
'  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty 
kai  oon  torment  him  much  aiid  hold  him  long, 


It  shall  be  his.  Yon  shall  close  prisoner  rest. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known  sm 
To  the  Venetian  state.  Come,  bring  away. 

Oth,  Soft  you;  a  word  or  two  b^ore  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know  't. 
No  more  of  that.  I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate,  mi 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Then  must  yon 

speak 
Of  one  that  lov*d  not  wisely  but  too  well ;      *m 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought 
Perplez'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Indian^  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tnbe ;  of  one  whose  subdued 

eyes, 
Albmt  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drops  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees^        wt 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Set  von  down  this ; 
And  say  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  mali^rnant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dor,      »■ 
And  smote  him,  thus.  [Stabt  himte(f, 

Lod,  O  bloody  period  I 

Ora,  All  that 's  spoke  is  marr*d. 

Oth.  I  kiss'd  thee  ere  I  kill'd  thee :  no  way 
but  this. 
Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss. 

[Fatlt  on  the  bed,  and]  diet. 

Cat,  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no 
weapon;  at* 

For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod,  [To  logo,]  0  Spartan  dog, 

More  fell  than  anjgiush,  hunger,  or  the  sea  I 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  tnis  bed ; 
This  is  thv  work.  The  object  poisons  nght ; 
Let  it  be  hid.  Oratiano,  keep  the  house,        m> 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  Uiey  succeed  on  you.    To  you,  lord  gov- 
ernor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ; 
The  time^  the  place,  the  torture.  O,  enforce  it  I 
Mvself  will  straight  aboard ;  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.         «n 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I 

ScxKE  I.  [King  Learns  p€dace,] 

Enter  Kmrr,  Glougbstsb,  and  Edmund. 

^Ltnt,  I  thought  the  Kiog  had  more  affected 
!  Duke  of  Albany  than  Cornwall. 
rioti.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us ;  bat  now, 
tha  diriiion  of  the  kinfi:dom,  it  appears  not 
kk  of  tlie  Dukes  he  yaloes  most ;  for  quali- 
I  are  ao  weii^M,  that  cariosity  in  neither  can 
ke  ohoioe  of  either^s  moiety.  i 

lent,  Jb  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ?   . 
^lau.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my 
irge.  I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge 
»  that  now  I  am  braz'd  to  't.  u 

UnL  I  cannot  conceive  vou. 
tlou.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could ; 
sreapoo  she  grew  round-womb*d,  and  had, 
^ed,  air,  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she 
I  a  husband  for  her  bed.  Do  you  smell  a 
it? 

taiL  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the 
M  of  it  being  so  proper.  i« 

Uou,  But  I  nave  a  son,  sir,  by  order  of  law, 
w  year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer 
hy  aceoont.  Though  tnis  knave  came  some- 
ag  saucily  into  the  world  before  he  was  sent 
,  yet  was  his  mother  fair ;  there  was  good 
rt  at  his  making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be 
aiowledged.  Do  you  know  this  noble  gentle- 
st Edmund?  m 
ii/si.   No,  my  lord. 

rhu.    My  Lord  of  Kent.   Remember  him 
e«f  ter  as  my  honourable  friend.  ^ 
Ufa.   My  services  to  your  lordship. 
reaC    I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
ter.  « 

r</oi.   Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 
>lou.   He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away 
ihall  again.  The  King  is  coming. 


Sennet.  Enter  one  bearing  a  coronet^  then  King 
Leab,  then  the  Ditkbs  op  Axbant  and 
CoRKWAiiL,  next  Gonbbil,  Rboan,  Co»- 
DBLIA,  with  follower 9, 

Lear,  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, Gloucester.  as 
Qlou,  I  shalL  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  [GUmcetter  and  Edmwtd], 
Jjear,  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker 

purpose. 
GKve  me  the  map  there.  Know  that  we  have 

divided 
In  three  our  kingdom :  and  't  is  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age,  «o 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while 

we 
UnburdenM  crawl  toward  death.  Our  son  of 

Cornwall, 
Ajid  you,  our  no  lees  loving  son  of  Albanv, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our   daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future 

strife  «• 

May  be  nre vented  now.  The  Princes,  France 

and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous 

sojourn. 
And  here  are  to  be  answered.  Tell  me,  my 

daughters,' 
Since  now  we  will  divest  us  both  of  rule,         w 
Interest  of  territorv,  cares  of  state,  — 
Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most, 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where   nature  doth  with   merit    challenge? 

Goneril, 
Our  eldest-bom,  speak  first.  u 

Gkm.  Sir.  I  love  you  more  than  word  can 

wiela  the  matter ; 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 
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Lear.  Oat  of  my  sight  I 

EtiU,  See  better,  Lear ;  and  let  me  atill  re- 


M  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 
Lear,  Now,  by  ApoUo. — 
KaU.  KoW{  by  Apollo,  king, 

MQ  fwear'st  thy  goda  in  yam. 
Itar,  O^  yaasal  I  miscreant  I 

[Lainng  hta  hand  on  kis  tword,] 


jjj^  I  Dear  sir,  forbear. 


Kent,  Kill  th^  physician,  and  thy  fee  bestow 

un  the  fool  disease.  Revoke  thy  gift ; 

,  whilst  I  ean  rent  clamour  from  my  throat, 

D  tell  thee  thou  dost  eyil. 

hear.  Hear  me,  recreant  I 

I  thine  allegianoe,  hear  me  I  t^o 

tatthon  hast  sought  to  make  ns  break  our 


loefa  we  dorst  neyer  yet,  and  with  strained 

pride 
•  eoae  betwixt  onr  sentences  and  our  power, 
Ineb  nor  our  natnre  nor  onr  place  can  oear, 
r  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward.     i» 
r*  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  Turorision 
itmd  thee  from  disasters  ox  the  world ; 
d  on  the  sixth  to  tnm  thy  hated  back 
OB  oar  kingdom.    If,  on  the  tenth  day  f ol- 


Tkl^N 


I  tronk  be  f  onnd  in  onr  dominions, 
•  moment  is  thy  death.  Away !  By  Jupiter, 
k  shall  not  be  rerok'd. 
CoK.  Pare  thee  well,  king  I  Sith  thus  thou 

wilt^ipear, 
ledom  liTes  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. 
e  Cordditu]  The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter 

take  thee,  maid,  m 

St  jnstlT  thmk'st,  and  hast  most  rightly 

ssidi 
'  Stffom    and    Goneril,]    And   your   large 

speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 
^  rood  effects  may  spring  from  words  of 

lore, 
■s  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu  ; 
»*D  shape  Ids  old  course  in  a  country  new.  im 

[Exit, 

HinjA.   i^e-eytfcr  Gloucestsb,  irt^  Frakce, 
BuBouia>T,  and  Attendants, 

^,  Here  ^s  France  and  Burgundy,  my  no- 

,    blelord. 

Uor.  My  Lord  of  Burgundy, 

>  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this 

Ah  riraJlM  for  our  daughter.  What,  in  the 


D  71m  require  in  present  dower  with  her,  tM 
osase  your  quest  of  lore  ? 
9  V.  Most  royal  Maiesty, 

irtTe  no  more  than  what  your   Higjmess 

offerM, 
t  wiD  yon  tender  less. 

w.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

MB  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ; 
i  now  her  price  is  fallen.    Sir,  there  she 

stands:  mo 

ught  within  that  little^eeming  substance, 


Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piecM, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  Grace, 
She  *8  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear,   Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she 

owes,  MB 

Unfriended^  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
DowerM  with  our  curse,  and  stranger^d  with 

our  oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  ^   Pardon  me,  royal  sir ; 

Election  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions. 
Jjear,  Then  leave  her,  sir ;  for,  by  the  power 

that  made  me.  no 

I  tell  you  all  her  wealth.  [To  France.]  For  you, 

jgnreatking, 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate ;  therefore  beseech 

you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  Nature  is  ashamM  ns 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange, 

That  she,  whom  even  but  now  was  your  best 

object. 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age. 
The  bMt,  the  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  ot 

time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle    »• 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vonch'd  affec- 
tion 
Fallen  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  m 
Should  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  Majesty,  — 

I£  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oil^  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well 

intend, 
1 11  do  ^t  before  I  speak,  —  that  you  make 

known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness,       tao 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  step, 
That  hath  deprivM  me  of  your  grace  and  fa- 
vour: 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am 

richer, 
A  still-soliciting  eve,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  nave  not,  though  not  to  have 

it  »■ 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom  than  not  to  have  pleased 

me  better. 
France.  Is  it  but  this,  — a  tardiness  in  nature 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unn>oke         n* 
That  it  intends  to  do?  My  Lord  of  Burawidy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love  's  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  with  re|g:ards  that  stands 
Aloof  from  the  entire  pomt.  Will  you  have 

her? 
Sk^  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  king. 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yoursdlf  proposM, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand,  ms 

Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
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btter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o*er- 
md ;  and  for  so  much  as  I  have  perua'd,  I  find 
it  not  fit  for  your  o'er-looking.  «o 

G/oa.  OiTO  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  ^ve 
1.  The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
ire  to  blame. 

Glou.  Let  *s  see,  let 's  see.  «a 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother^s  jnstifioatiou, 
b«  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my 
rirtae. 

Glou,  (Reads,)  ^*This  policy  and  reverence 
if  ige  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  onr 
times ;  keeps  our  fortunes  from  us  till  onr  old- 
lau  cannot  relish  thenu  I  begin  to  find  an  [m 
iiUe  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  seed 
^miuiy ;  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but 
H  it  is  sufferM.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this  I 
nay  speak  more.  If  our  father  would  sleep  till 
I  Wak  d  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  rev-  [m 
nmv  for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your 
brother,  Edoab.'' 

Bum  —  conspiraoy  I  —  **  Sleep  till  I  wake  him, 
rou  should  enjoy  naif  his  revenue ! "  —  My  son 
ainrl  Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this ?  a  heart 
lod  brain  to  breed  it  in  ?  —  When  came  this  to 
rw?  Whobiou^tit?  •■ 

Edwi,  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord ; 
clwe  's  the  onnning  of  it.  I  found  it  thrown  in 
It  the  casement  of  mv  closet. 

G/ow.  Yon  know  the  character  to  be  your 
brother's?  « 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I 
Imt  swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that, 
I  would  fain  think  it  were  not. 

GUm.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord  ;  but  I  hope  his 
(Mart  b  not  in  the  contents.  n 

Glou.  Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in 
tUa  business? 

Edm,  Xever,  my  lord ;  but  I  have  heard  him 
alt  maintain  it  to  be  fit  that,  sons  at  perfect 
ir»,  and  fathers  declin'd,  the  father  should  be 
M  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his 
PfTMiae.  i» 

Glau.  O  villain,  villain  I  His  very  opinion  in 
tb  letter !  Abhorred  villain  I  Unnatural,  de- 
tttted,  brutish  villain!  worse  than  brutish! 
60,  tirrab.  seek  him:  I '11  apprehend  him. 
Abominable  villain !  Where  is  he  ?  m 

Edm,  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it 
•kdl  please  you  to  suspend  your  udignation 
■gainst  my  brother  till  you  can  derive  from  him 
^tt«r  testimony  of  his  intent,  j<m  should  run 
I  certain  course ;  where,  if  you  violently  pro- 
ceed against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it 
*oald  make  a  ^reat  gap  in  your  own  honour,  [m 
uid  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience. 
I  dart  |Miwn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour, 
tad  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger.  w 

Glou,  Think  you  so? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will 
M«M  yon  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this, 
■nd  by  an  anrioular  assurance  have  your  satis- 
faction I  and  that  without  any  further  delay 
Chaa  tluB  very  evening.  m 


6iou,  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster  — 

[Edm,  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glou,  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  en- 
tirely loves  him.  .Heaven  and  earth  IJ  Ed-  [i« 
mund^aeek  him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray 
you.  Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wi»- 
dom.  I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due 
resolution. 

Edm,  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently;  convey 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withaL  m 

Glou.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us.  Though  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourg'd  by  the  sequent  effects.  Love 
cools,  friendship^  falls  off,  brothers  divide :  [lu 
in  cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in 
palaces,  treason ;  and  the  bond  crack 'd  'twixt 
son  and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes 
under  the  prediction;  there's  son  a^nst 
father :  the  King  falls  from  bias  of  nature ;  U-» 
there 's  father  against  child.  We  have  seen  the 
best  of  onr  time;  machinations,  hoUowness, 
treaohenr,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us 
disquietly  to  our  graves.  Find  out  this  villain, 
Edmund ;  it  shall  lose  thee  nothing ;  do  it  [us 
carefully.  And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent 
baniah'a !  his  offence,  honesty !  'T  is  strange. 

[Exit. 

Edm,  Thia  ia  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 
world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  m  fortune,  — 
often  the  surfeits  of  our  own  behaviour, — we 
make  sruilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  [i» 
moon,  and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains 
on  necessity,  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion, 
knaves,  thieves,  and  treacihem  bv  spheneal  pre- 
dominance, drunkards,  liars,  ana  sdulterers  by 
an  enforo'd  obedience  of  planetary  infiu-  [us 
ence,  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in^  by  a  divme 
thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion  of  whore- 
master  man,  to  lay  his  eoadsh  disposition  on 
the  charge  of  a  star !  My  father  compounded 
with  m^  mother  under  the  dragon's  tail ;  and 
my  nativity  was  under  Una  major;  so  that  [i«s 
it  follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous.  Fut,  I 
should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maiden- 
liest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bas- 
tardiidng.  Edgar—  ta 

Enter  EsyoAJBi, 

and  pat  he  comas  like  the  catastrophe  of  Ae 
old  comedy.  My  cue  ia  villanous  melancholy, 
with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam.  — O,  these 
eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions !  /a,  so/,  /a, 
mi. 

Edg,  How  now,  brother  Edmund !  what  se- 
rious contemplation  are  you  in  ?  vn 

Edm,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  predio- 
tion  I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow 
these  eoUpses. 

Eify,  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ?       i» 

Earn.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of 
succeed  unhappily :  Fas  of  unoaturalness  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  dearth, 
dissolutions  of  aneient  amities;  divisions  in 
state,  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king 
and  nebles ;  needless  dii&dences,  banidiment  of 
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KD  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  beet 
f  me  ia  diligence.  » 

Lear,  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  air,  to  love  a  woman  for 
inging,  nor  ao  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any- 
bfflg.  1  hare  years  on  my  baok  forty-eight.  «• 

Ltar,  Follow  me ;  thon  ahalt  aerre  me.  If 

like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not 
irt  from  thee  yet.  Dinner,  ho,  dinner  ! 
Hiere  *b  mv  knave  ?  my  Fool  ?  Go  you,  and 
in  my  Fool  hither.  [Exit  an  attendant.  «' 

Enter  Steward  [Oswaij)]. 

Ton,  you.  sirrah,  where  *8  my  daughter  ? 

Osw,  Sopleaaeyou, —  [Exit. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the 
lotpoU  back.  [Exit  a  knight.]  Where  's  my 
^ool,  ho?  I  think  the  world  *s  asleep.  n 

[Re-enter  KiriOHT.] 

low  now !  where  *s  that  mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is 
otveU.  M 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me 
rhenleall'dhim? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
wmer,  he  would  not. 

Lear,  He  would  not  I  m 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  mat- 
er is ;  but,  to  my^  mdgement,  your  Highneas  is 
(K  entertained  witn  that  ceremonious  affection 
t  roa  were  wont.  There 's  a  great  abatement 
f  nadneaa  appears  as  well  in  the  general  de- 
eadants  aa  in  the  Duke  himself  ako  and  your 
biifhter.  «' 

Lear.  Hfl !  say'st  thon  so  ? 

Kmght.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
f  I  be  mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent 
'hen  I  think  your  Highneas  wrongM.  n 

Lear.  ThonbutrememVrestmeof  mineown 
anception.  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neg^ 
let  of  late,  which  I  have  rather  blamed  aa 
oae  own  jealoua  curiositjr  than  aa  a  venr  pre- 
SKe  and  purpose  of  unkindneas.  I  will  look 
mbtr  into  't.  But  where  *s  my  Fool  ?  I  have 
IX  teen  him  this  two  days.  n 

Knight.  Since  my  voung  lady 's  going  into 
^nace,  sir,  the  Fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. 
^  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak 
iin  her.  [Exit  an  attendantj]  Gro  you,  call 
ither  my  Fool.  [Exit  an  attendant.]  m 

B^^nter  Steward  [Oswald]. 

;  you  sir,  you,  come  you  hither,  sir.  Who  am 
nr? 

Otw.  My  lady's  father. 
Lear.    -My    lady's    father"!    My    lord's 
nave!  Yon  whoreson  dog!   you  slave  I  you 
irJ  •• 

Otw.  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord ;  I  be- 
ech your  pardon. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you 
seal?  [Striking  him.] 

One.  1 11  not  be  strucken,  my  lord.  •« 

£ntf.  Nor  tripp'd  neither,  yon  base  foot-ban 
ayer.  [Tripping  up  his  heeU.] 


Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow.  Thou  aerv'st 
me;  and  I  'U  love  thee.  m 

Kent.  Come,  sir.  arise,  away  I  I'll  teach 
you  differences.  Away,  away]  If  you  will 
measure  your  lubber's  length  again,  tury ;  but 
away  I  go  to.  Have  you  wiadom  ?  So. 

J  Pushes  Oswald  out.] 
ly  knave,  I   thank 
thee.  There  's  earnest  of  thy  service.  m 

[Oiving  Kent  money.] 

Enter  Fool. 

Foci.  Let  me  hire  him  too  {  here  's  my  cox- 
comb. [Qff'tnng  Kent  his  cap,] 
Lear.    How  now,  my  pretty  knave  I   how 
dost  thou  ? 

Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  cox- 
comb. 
[Kent.  Why,  Fool?]  m 

Fool.  Why?  For  taking  one's  part  that  's 
out  of  favour.  Nav,  an  thou  canst  not  smile 
as  the  wind  sits,  thou  *lt  catch  oold  ahortly. 
There,  take  my  ooxeomb.  Why,  this  fellow 
has  baniah'd  two  on  's  daughters^  and  did  the 
third  a  blessing  againat  hia  will ;  if  thon  follow 
him,  thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb.— 
How  now,  nunde  I  Would  I  had  two  ooxcomba 
and  two  daughters !  n« 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I  'd  keep 
mv  ooxcomba  myself.   There 's  mine ;  beg  an- 
other of  thy  dai^^ters. 
Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah ;  the  whip.  m 

Fool.  Truth  's  a  dog  must  to  kennel ;  he 
must  be  whipp'd  out,  when  Lady  the  brach 
may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 
Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me  I 
Fool.  Sirrah,  I '11  teach  thee  a  speaeh. 
Lear.  Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nunde :  m 

**  Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knoweat, 
Lend  leas  than  thou  owest. 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,  ui 

Set  leaa  than  thou  throweat ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore. 
And  keep  in-a-door. 
And  thou  ahalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score."  *«• 

Kent.  This  is  nothing.  FooL 
Fool.  Then 't  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd 
lawyer ;  you  gave  me  nothine  for  't.   Can  you 
make  no  use  of  nothing,  nnncie  ? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothiiur.  im 

Fool.  [To  Kent.]  PHthee,  tell  him  so  much 
the  rent  of  his  land  comes  to.  He  will  not  be- 
lieve a  Fool. 
Lear.  A  bitter  fool  I  u* 

Fool.  Dost  thon  know  the  differenoe,  my 
boy,  between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad;  teach  me. 
[Fool.  *'  That  lord  that  ooniMell'd  thee 

To  give  away  thy  land,  vm 

Come  place  him  here  by  me, 
Do  toon  to  him  stand : 
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rndUe  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together  I 
>e^iierate  bastard  I  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  ;  *n 
^et  hare  I  left  a  daughter. 
Gon.  Ton  strike  my  people;  and  yonr  dis- 
ordered rabble  ^ 
lake  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  ALBAinr. 

Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents  I  —  [O,  sir, 

are  yon  come  ?1 
B  it   your   will?  Speak,   sir. — Prepare  my 

horses.  —  mo 

ngratitude,  thon  marble-hearted  fiend, 
tore  hideous  when  thon  show'st  thee  in  a  child 
"ban  the  sea-monster  I 

Alb.  ^^f^Ji  si^t  be  patient. 

Le4xr,  [To  Gon.]  Detested  kite !  thou  liest. 
hr  tnin  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  >u 
"hat  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 
Ind  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
lie  worships  of  their  name.  O  most  small 

fault, 
low  ngl^  didst  thou  in  Ck>rdelia  show ! 
nttch,  like  an  engine,  wrenchM  my  frame  of 

nature  wo 

Vom  the  fix'd  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all 

love, 
lad  added  to  the  gall.  0  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  1 
^t  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in. 

[Striktng  his  head,] 
Lod   thy  dear  judgement  out  I    Gfo,  go,  my 


Alb,  mj  lord,  I  am  guiltless  as  I  am  igno- 


tf  what  hath  moved  you. 
Lear,  It  may  be  so,  my  lord, 

lear.  Nature  I  hear,  dear  goddess,  hear  I 
wpoud  tlnr  purpose,  if  thon  didst  intend 
'a  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
feto  her  womb  convey  sterility  1  aao 

^  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase, 
kod  from  her  derogate  bodv  never  spring 
i  babe  to  honour  her  I  If  she  must  teem, 
Wte  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
did  be  a  thwart  disnatnr'd  torment  to  her  I  m 
«t  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth, 
Hth  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks, 
Nm  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
0  lanehter  and  oontempt,  that  she  may  feel 
low  sharper  than  a  seipent's  tooth  it  is         »o 
*o  have  a  thankless  child  I  —  Away,  away  I 

[Exit, 
Alb,  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 

this? 
6o«.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  more  of 

it; 
(ot  let  bis  disposition  have  that  scope 
it  dotage  gives  it.  •» 

Reenter  Lrab. 

LjLcor.  Whatj  fif tv  of  my  followers  at  a  dap  I 
rUhin  a  fortmght  I 

Alb,  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lemr,  I  '11  tell  thee.    [To  Gon.]    Life  and 

death  I    I  am  asham'd 
^t  thon  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood 

thna; 


That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me 

perforce.  «o 

Shoula  make  tnee  worth  them.  Blasts  and  fogs 

upon  thee  I 
The  nntented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  !  Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  ye  out, 
And  east  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  loose. 
To  temper  day.  Ha  I  [is  it  come  to  uus  ?j    sm 
Let  it  be  so :  I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  ooml ortable. 
When  she  shall  near  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  'U  flay  thy  wolvish  visage.  Thou  shalt  find 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost 
think  ui 

I  have  cast  off  for  ever.  [Thou  shalt,  I  warrant 
thee.] 

[Exeunt   [Lear^  Kent^   and  atten- 
dants], 
Gon,  Do  you  mark  that  ? 
^6.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  —  ssi 

Gon,    I^y  you,  content. — What,  Oswald, 
ho! 
[To  the  Fool,]  Ton,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool, 
after  your  master. 
Fool,  Nuncle  Lear,  nunde  Lear,  tarry  I  Take 
the  Fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her,        mo 
And  such  a  daughter^    * 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter, 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  hslter. 
So  the  Fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon.  This  man  hath  had  good  oounsel,  —  a 
hundred  knidbts  I  sw 

'T  is  politic  and  sate  to  let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights;   yes,  that,  on 

every  dream. 
Each  bnxa,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy.  Oswald,  I  say !  uo 
Alb.  Wdl,  yon  may  fear  too  far. 
Gon,  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.  I  know  his  heart. 
What  he  hath  ntter'd  I  have  writ  my  sister. 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights,  au 
When  I  have  show'd  the  unfitness,  — 

Re-enter  Steward  [Oswald]. 

How  now,  Oswald ! 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 
Osw,   Ay,  madam. 

Gon,  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to 
horse. 
Inform  her  full  of  mr  particular  fear ;  mo 

And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  yonr  own 
As  may  compact  it  more.  Get  jon.  gone ; 
And  hasten  your  return.  [Exit  OswcUa,]  No, 

no,  my  lord. 
This  milky  gentleness  and  oonne  of  yours 
Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon,     366 
Ton  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 
Alb,  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce  I  cannot 
telL 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well. 
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Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glou,  Where  is  the  TiUain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm,  Fled  this  way,  lir.  When  by  no  means 

heoonld  — 
6I0U,  Pnnne  him,  hoi  Go  after.  [EzeurU 

$ome  Servants.]  By  no  means  what  ?      «■ 
Edwi,  Peisoade  me  to  the  murder  of  your 


Int  that  I  told  him,  the  TeTeng:ing  groda 
Hinrt  parricides  did  all  the  thunder  bend ; 
Doke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
lie  diild  was  bound  to  the  father ;  sir,  in 

fine,  ao 

eeins  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
*o  his  unnatural  nurpose,  in  fell  motion, 
nth  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
ly  umroyided  body,  latched  mine  arm ; 
\ad  wnen  he  saw  mT  best  alarum'd  spirits,    m 
iM  in  the  quarrePs  rig^t,  rons'd  to  the  en- 

eonnter, 
h  whether  s;a8ted  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Ndl  sudden^  he  fied. 
Olou.  Let  him  fly  far. 

fot  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaneht ; 
bid  found,  —  dispatch.  The  noble  Duke  my 

master,  m 

ly  werthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night. 
IJT  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 
rhat  he  which  finds  nim  shall  desenre  our 

thanks, 
Muffing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
It  that  conceals  him,  death.  •• 

Edm,  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  in> 

tent, 
bid  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
^  tkreaten'd  to  oisooTer  him  ;  he  replied, 
*11ion  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think, 
i  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  re- 
posal f« 
)f  any  trust,  yirtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Hike  thy  words  faith'd?  No!  what  I  should 

deny, — 
Is  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
lly  Tsry  character,  —  I  'atum  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice ; 
Ind  tiiou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world    *• 
[f  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
KTere  rery  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it." 

Ghu,  O  strange  and  fastened  villain ! 

^ould  he  deny  his  letter  ?  [L  never  got  hira.1  m 

[Tucket  within, 

Isrk,  the  Duke's  trumpets  I  I  know  not  why 

he  comes. 
U  porta  I  'U  bar,  the  villain  shall  not  scape  ; 
IVe  Duke  must  grant  me  that.  Besides,  his 

picture 
1  vin  send  far  and  near^  that  all  the  kingdom 
Vty  have  due  note  of  him  ;  and  of  my  land,  u 
Uyal  and  natural  boy,  I  *11  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  CoBKWAix,  Rboait,  and  Attendants, 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  I  since  I 
came  hither, 
nkioh  I  can  call  but  now,  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 


Beg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too 

short  M 

Which  can  pursue  the  offender.  How  dost,  my 

lord? 

Olou.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd, 

it 's  crack'd  I 
Eeg.  What,  did  my  father's  godson   seek 
your  life  ? 
He  whom  mv  father  namM  ?  your  Edgar? 
Glou.  O,  uuly,  lady,  shame  would  have  it 
hid!  •• 

Beg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tended  upon  my  father  ? 
Glou.  I  know  not,  madam.  'T  is  too  bad,  too 

bad. 
Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 
Beg.    No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill 
affected :  too 

'T  is  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  the  expense  and  waste  of  his  reve- 
nues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  mv  sister 
Been  well  mform'd  of  them;  ana  with  such 

cautions. 
That  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house,      t« 
I  '11  not  be  there. 

Com.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your 

father 
A  child4ike  office. 
Edm.  'T  was  my  dutv,  sir. 

Glou.  He  did  bewray  his  practice;  and  re- 
ceiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 
Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

CUou.  Ay.  mv  good  lord,  m 

Com,  If  he  be  taken,  he  snail  never  more 
Be  f  ear'd  of  doing  harm.  Bftake  your  own  pur- 
pose. 
How  in  my  strength  you  please.  For  you,  Ed- 
mund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours,    no 
Natures  odF  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ; 
Yon  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  yon,'  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 
Glou.  For  him  I  thank  ytnu  Grace. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit 
you, —  ««• 

Beg.  Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark- 
ey'd  night  ? 
Occasions,  noble  Gloucester,  of  some  poise. 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister, 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit      tw 
To  answer  from  our  home ;  the  several  messen- 
gers 
From  nence  attend   dispatch.    Our  good  old 

^end. 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom :  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  busineeses. 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glou.  I  serve  you,  madam. 

Your  Graces  are  right  welcome.  m 

[Exeunt.  Flourish. 
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•Btwu  a  plaiD  knaye;  which  for  my  part  I 
rill  not  be,  though  I  should  win  your  displea- 
mt  to  entreat  me  to  *t.  im 

Com.  What  was  the  offence  yon  gaTe  him  ? 

(hw,  I  never  gave  him  any. 
t  pl«Mi*d  the  King  his  master  yery  late 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misoonstruction ; 
iThen  he,  compact,  and  flattering  his  displea- 
Bore,  "» 

Pripp^d    me    behind;   being  down,  insulted, 

railed, 
Ud  pot  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man 
rhtt  *t  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  King 
fat  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued ; 
lad,  in  the  fleahment  of  this  dread  exploit,  uo 
>rrw  OB  me  here  again. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards 

\ttt  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks  I 

foQ   stubborn  ancient  knaye,  you   reyertnd 

^•*UteiShy<m  — 

Kent.  Sir,  1  am  too  old  to  learn. 

^  not  your  stocks   for  me;    I  serye  the 

King,  m 

"h  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  yon. 

foa  shall  do  small  respects,  show  too  bold 

malice 
Icminst  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
»eking  his  messeuffer. 
Com.  Fetch  fortn  the  stocks  1  As  I  haye 
Kfe  and  honour,  i«o 

IWe  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 
Rig.  Till  noon!  Till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all 

night  too. 
ir«i<.   \Vhy,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's 
dog, 
ToQ  should  not  use  me  so. 
Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knaye,  I  will. 

IStocks  brought  out. 
Com.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self -same  colour 
)sr  sister  speaks  of.   Come,  bring  away  the 
stocks!  M« 

Glou.  Let  me  beseech  your  Grace  not  to  do  so. 
Bis  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  King  his 

master 
^  check  him  for  H.  Your  purposed  low  cor- 
rection 
s  nich  as  basest  and  oontemned'st  wretches  im 
^or  pitferings  and  most  common  trespasses 
\to  puaish'd  with.l  The  King  must  take  it  ill 
rkat  he  *s  so  slightly  yalned  in  his  messenger, 
thonld  haye  him  thus  restrained. 
Com.  I  'U  answer  that. 

Btg.  My  sister  may  reoeiye  it  much  more 
worse  t» 

To  hare  her  gentleman  abused,  assaulted. 
For  following  her  affairs.  Put  in  his  legs.] 

[Kent  is  pvt  in  the  Mtock*.] 
'«ue,  my  good  lord,  away. 

[Exeunt    [all   but    Gloucester    and 
Kent]. 
Gtou.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  *t  is  the 

Duke's  i>leasure, 
^lioae  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows,  uo 
^  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopped.  I  '11  entreat 
for  Uiee. 


Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  sir.  I  haye  watch'd  and 

trayeU'd  hard ; 
Some    time   I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  1 11 

whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
Give  you  good  morrow  I  m 

QUm.  The  Duke  's  to  blame  in  this;  't  will 

be  iU  taken.  [Exit. 

Kent.  Good  King,  that  must  approve  the 

common  saw, 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun  I 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe,  ito 
That  by  tnv  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter!  Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.  I  know  't  is  nt>m  Cordelia, 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform 'd 
Of  my  obscured  course;  [reads]  ** — and  shall 

find  time  m 

From  this  enormous  state — seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies."  ~  All  weary  and  o'er- 

watoh'd. 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 
Fortune,  good-night  f  Smile  once  more ;  turn 

thy  wheel!  [Sleeps.]  1*0 

[SoBVB  in.   The  same.] 

Enter  Edoab. 

Bida.  I  heard  mvself  prodaim'd ; 
And  by  the  happy  hdlow  of  a  tree 
Escap'd  the  hunt.  No  port  is  free :  no  place 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vunlance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.    Whiles  I  may 

scape  * 

I  will  preserve  myself,  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man^ 
Brought  near  to  beast.  My  f ace  I 'U  gnme  with 

filth. 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hairs  in  knots,     10 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-faoe 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  wno,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numo'd  and  mortified  arms      » 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  norrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  |>elting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills. 
Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  with 

prayers, 
Enforce  their  charity.   Poor  Turlygod!    poor 

Tom!  » 

That 's  something  yet.  Edgar  I  nothing  am. 

[Exit. 

[ScHKK  IV.   The  same.] 

Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentlebian.  [Kent 

in  the  stocks.] 

Lear.  'Tis  strange  that  they  should  so  de- 
part from  home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messengers. 

Gent.  As  I  leam'd. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 
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I,  bnt  not  yet ;  may  be  he  is  not  well. 

ftnnity  doth  still  neglect  all  office 

hereto  onr  health  ie  bound ;  we  are  not  onr- 

lelTes 
beo  natore,  being  oppreae'd,  commands  the 

infferwiththebody.  I '11  forbear  {  im 

ad  am  bdlen  ont  with  mv  more  headier  will, 
» take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
ir  the  sound  man.  —  Death  on  my  state! 
wherefore  [Looking  on  Kent.] 

loold  he  sit  here  ?  This  act  persuades  me 
bat  this  remotion  of  the  Duke  and  her        us 
pcaotiee  only.  Oiye  me  my  senrant  forth. 
)  t«U  the  Duke  and 's  wife  I  'd  speak  with 


9w,  presently.  Bid  them  come  forth  and  hear 

moj 
f  at  their  chamber-door  I  '11  beat  the  drum 
iD  it  cry  sleep  to  death.  im 

Glou.  I  would  haTe  all  well  betwixt  you. 

[Exit, 
Ltar,  O  me,  myheart,  my  rising  heart!  But, 

down ! 
Fool,  Cry  to  it,  nunde,  as  the  cockney  did 
the  eels  when  she  put  'em  i'  the  paste 
ire  :  she  knapp'd  'em  o'  the  oozoombs  with 
atiek,  and  eneid,  **  Down,  wantons,  down  I " 
*waa  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to 
■  horse,  buttered  his  hay.  im 

star  CoRirwALL,  Rsoiii?,  Gloucebtbb,  and 
Servants. 

Lear.  Qood  morrow  to  you  both. 
Com.  Hail  to  your  Grace  I 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 
Seg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Highness. 
Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what 


hare  to  think  so.  If  thou  shouldst  not  be 

jriad,  m 

voQJd  diToree  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
ynlffhring  an  adulteress.   [To  Kent.]  O,  are 

yoa  free? 
me  other  time  for  that.  BeloTed  Regan, 
kyastar'snansrht.  O  Regan,  she  haUi  tied 
«nhiooth'd  unkindness,  uke  a  rulture,  here. 
[Points  to  his  heart.] 
in  searoe  speak  to  thee  \  thou  'It  not  belieye 
Hhhowdeprav'daquahty  — ORegan!      u» 
Rsg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.  I  haye 

hope 
m  ]«■  luiow  how  to  yalue  her  desert 
laa  she  to  scant  her  duty. 
ltar.  Sajr,  how  is  that  ? 

Beo.  I  easnot  think  my  sister  in  the  leaat 
said  fafl  h«r  obligation.  H,  sir,  perchance 
•  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
is  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome 

end,  iM 

^  elears  her  from  all  blame. 
Lear.  My  curses  on  her ! 
Beg.  ^  O,  sir,  you  are  old ; 

tart  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
her  ooofine.  Yon  should  be  rul'd  and  led  tie 
r  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state 
rtter  than  you  yourself.  Therefore,  I  pray  you. 


That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
Say  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ajtk  her  f oigiveness  f 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 
**  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ;      im 

[Knoding.] 
Age  is  unneeessanr.  On  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and 
food." 
Beg.  Good  sir,  no  more ;  these  are  unsightly 
tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  [Rising.]  Never,  Regan :       im 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me;  struck  me  with  her 

tongue, 
Most  serpent^like,  upon  the  very  heart. 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall         im 
On  her  ingrateful  top !  Strike  her  young  benes, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  I 
Com.  Fie,  sir,  fie  I 

Lear.  ^  You    nimble    lightnings,   dart   your 
blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornJFul  eyes  I  Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suok'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful 

sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  I  170 

Beg.  O  the  blest  gods  I  so  will  you  wish  on 
me. 
When  the  rash  mood  is  on. 
Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 


Thy  tender^hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness.   Her  eyes  are  fierce; 
but  thine  m 

Do  comfort  and  not  bum.  'T  is  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  oS  my  train, 
To  bandy  hast:^  worda,  to  scant  my  sizes. 
And  in  condnnon  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coining  in.  Thou  better  know'st  im 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude. 
Thy  half  o'  the  kinugrdom  hast  thou  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  enoow'd. 

Beg,  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

[Tucket  unthin. 

Lear.  Whoput  my  man  i' the  stocks? 

Enter  Steward  [Oswald]. 

Corn.  What  trumpet 's  that  ? 

Beg.  I  know 't ;  my  sister's.  This  approves 
her  letter,  im 

That  she  would  soon  be  here.  [To  Oswald.]  Is 
your  lady  come  ? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave  whose  easy-borrowed 
pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. 
Ont,  varlet,  from  my  sight  I 

"  What  means  your  Grace  ?  im 


Com. 


Enter  Gokbril. 


Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?  Regan,  I 

have  good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  on 't.  Who  comes  here  ? 

O  heavens. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  you  yourselves  are  old. 
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!  kaTe  full  cause  of  weeping ;  bnt  this  heart 

{Storm  and  tempest,) 
ihall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
)ir  ere  I  '11  weep.  O,  Fool  I  I  shall  ^  mad  I 

[Exeunt  Lear^  Gloucester  ^  Kent^  and 
Fool. 
Com.  Let  US  withdraw;  't  will  be  a  storm.  «m 
Reg.  This  house  is  little ;  the  old  man  and  's 

people 
'tnnot  be  well  bestowed. 
Gon.  *T  is  his  own  blame ;  hath  put  himself 

from  rootf 
bd  most  needs  taste  his  f  ollr. 
B^.  For  his  particular,  I'll   receire   him 
gkdly,  «• 

nt  not  one  follower. 
Gon.  So  am  I  purposed. 

?here  is  my  Lord  of  Gloucester  ? 

Re-enter  Qloucesteb. 

Com.  Followed  the  old  man  forth.  He  is  re- 
turned. 
Ohu.  The  King  is  in  high  rage. 
Com.  Whither  is  he  going  ? 

(jUou.  He  calls  to  horse  ;  but  will  I  kxiow  not 
whither.  aoo 

Com.  'T  is  best  to  giye  him  way ;  he  leads 

himself. 
Qon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to 

stay. 
Ghm.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the 

hi(^  winds 
)o  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
(We  "^8  scarce  a  bush. 

lU^.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men, 

IV  uiuries  that  they  themseiyee  procure     sm 
Knst  be  their  schoolmasters.    Shut  up  your 

doors. 
I*  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train ; 
tad  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being 

apt 
10  have  his  ear  aJ)usM,  wisdom  bids  fear,     no 
Com.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  't  is  a 

wild  night: 
f  7  Began  oomisels  well.  Come  out  o' the  storm. 

{Exeunt. 

ACT  III 

kiy*  I.  [The  open  country  near  Gloucester'' s 
castle,] 

korm  stiU.  Enter  Kent  and  a  QfiKTLKMAir, 

severally. 

Ktnt.   Who  *B^  there,  besides  foul  weather  ? 
Gent.   One  minded  like   the  weather,  most 

nuietly. 
know  you.  Where  *8  the  King? 
fient.  Contending  with  the  fretful  elements ; 
tids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea,       « 
h  «well  the  curled  waters  'bore  the  main, 
liat  things  might  change  or  cease ;  [tears  his 

white  hair, 
ndoh  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  e^lees  rage, 
atch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of  ; 
trhree  in  his  Uttle  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  to 
lie  to-and-fro-conflioting  wind  and  rain. 


This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 

couch. 
The  lion  ana  the  beUy-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dr^.  unbonneted  he  runs, 
Ana  bids  what  will  take  all.] 
Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent.  None  but  the  Fool;  who  labours  to 

outjest  t« 

His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you  ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  oiP  my  note. 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.    There  is  di- 

yision. 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  is  ooTer'd  m 

With  mutual  cunning,  *twizt  Albany  and  Corn- 
wall; 
Who  have  — as  who  have  not,  that  their  great 

stars 
Throned  and  set  high  ?  —  serrants,  who  seem 

no  less, 
Which  are  to  France  the  smes  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snuffs  and  nackings  of  the  Dukes,  m 
Or  the  hard  rein  whicn  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  <^d  kind  king,  or  something  deeper. 
Whereof  perchance  these  are  but  furnishings ; 
[But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a 

power  » 

Into  this  scattered  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  hare  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  host  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  oanner.  Now  to  you : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far  at 

To  make  your  sneed  to  Doyer.  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  ^ank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  King  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ;        «• 
And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you.] 
Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 
Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  nurse,  and  take  «• 
What  it  contains.  If  jrou  shall  see  Cordelia,  — 
As  fear  not  but  tou  shall,  —  show  her  this  ring ; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  that  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.  Fie  on  this  storm ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  King.  *> 

Gent.    Give  me  your   hand.    Have  you  no 

more  to  say  ? 
Kent.  Few  w<Mrds,  but,  to  effect,  more  than 

all  yet ; 
That,  when  we   have   found   the  King,  —  in 

which  your  pain 
That  way,  1^11  this,— he  that  first  lights  on 

him 
HoUa  the  other.  [Exeunt  [severally].  » 

Scene  II.  [The  same.]  Storm  still. 
Enter  Leak  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  I 

Rage!  Blow! 
Yon  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drenchM  our  steeples,  drownM 

the  cocks! 
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kaatluit.  IliATereceiyedalAttsrtfaisiiiffht:  [to 
1  b  dangerous  to  be  spoken ;  I  hare  lookM 
Is  letter  in  my  closet.  These  injuries  the 
hf  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home ;  there 
MTt  of  a  ^wer  alreadv  footed.  We  must 
ame  to  the  King.  I  will  look  him,  and  privily 
ifieve  him.  Go  yon  and  maintain  talk  with  [u 
M  Duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him  per- 
nred.  If  he  ask  for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone 
I  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened 
«,  the  King  my  old  master  most  be  relieved. 
We  is  stnmffe  things  toward,  Edmund;  pray 
>a.  be  carefuL  \Exit.  n 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the 

Duke 
stuitly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too. 
bit  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw 

me 
hst  which  mjT  father  loses ;  no  less  than  all.  u 
be  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall. 

[Exit, 

SzrsIV.  [The  cptn  cnufitry,  B^ore  a  hovel,] 
Enter  Lkab,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Xcftf.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord ;  good  my 
lora,  enter. 

bs  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 

r  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  ttiU. 

Ltar,  Let  me  alone. 

Sent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I  had  rather  break  mine  own.  Good 
my  lord,  enter.  • 

Ltar.  Thou  think'st 't  is  much  that  this  con- 
tentions storm 

vades  us  to  the  skin  ;  so  't  is  to  thee ; 

It  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixM, 

le  lesser  is  searoe  felt.  Thou 'dst  shun  a  bear; 

It  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea.   10 

laa  'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.  When 
the  mind  *s  free, 

m  body 's  delicate ;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 

nth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 

w  whai  beats  there.  Filial  ingratitude ! 

h  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand   x 

r  tiftms  food  to  't  ?  But  I  will  punkh  home. 

i«  I  will  weep  no  more.  In  such  a  night 

I  abut  me  out  I  Pour  on !  I  will  endure.^ 

such  a  night  mm  this  I  O  Regan,  Goneril ! 

«r  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave 
aU,-  >• 

that  waj  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ; 

more  01  that. 

^ent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Uar.  Prithee,  go  in  thyvelf ;  seek  thine  own 


b  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
tfaingawould  hurt  me  more.  But  I  *I1  go  in.  m 
I  the  Fcol.]  In,  boy ;  go  first.   You  house- 

laas  poverty,— 
f ,  get  thee  in.  1 11  pray,  and  then  I  'U  sleep. 
[Exit  [Foot]. 
w  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
it  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
V  shall  your  houseless   heads  and   unfed 


Your  loop'd  and  wiadow'd  raggedness,  defend 

you 
From  seasons  such  as  those  ?  O,  I  have  ta*en 
Too  little  care  of  this  I  Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superfluz  to  tnem. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  as 

Edg.  [WithinJ  Fathom  and  half,  fathom 
and  half!  PoorToml 

[The  Fool  rune  out  from  the  hovel.] 

Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a 
spirit.  Help  me,  help  me  I  m 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand.  Who's  there? 

Fool.  A  spirit,  a  q>irit  1  He  says  his  name 's 
poor  Tom. 

Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there 
i'  the  straw  ?  Come  forth.  a 

lEnter  Edgab,  ditguised  cu  a  madman.] 

Edg.  Away  I  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  I 
**  Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blow  the  winds." 
Hum  I  go  to  thy  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Did'st  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters, 
and  art  thou  come  to  uiis?  m 

Edg.  Who  gires  anything  to  poor  Tom? 
whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  throng  &r9  and 
through  flame,  and  through  ford  and  whirlpool, 
o'er  boe  and^  quagmire ;  that  hath  laid  knives 
under  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set 
ratsbane  by  his  porridge ;  made  him  proud  [m 
of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over 
f  our-inch'd  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow 
for  a  traitor.  Bless  thv  five  wits  I  Tom's 
a-cold,  — O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de.  Bless  Uiee 
from  whirlwinds,  star-blsstiiig,  and  taking  I  [m 
Do  poor  Tom  some  oharttf,  wnom  the  foul  fiend 
vexes.  There  could  I  have  him  now,  — and 
there,  —  and  there  again,  and  there. 

[Storm  still. 

Lear.  Has  his  daughters  brought  mm  to  this 
pass?  u 

Couldst  thou  save  nothing?  Wouldst  thou  give 
'email? 

Fool.  Nav,  he  reserv'd  a  blanket,  else  we 
had  been  all  sham'd. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pen- 
dulous air 
Hang   fated   o'er   men's  faults  light  en  thy 
daughters !  to 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.   Death,  traitor!   nothing  could  have 
subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  disoarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ?  n 
Judicious  punishment  I  'T  was  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  *'PilUoocksatonPillicock-hill." 
Alow,  alow,  loo,  loo  I 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen.  ti 

Edg.  Take  heed  o' the  foul  fiend.  Obey  thy 
parenti;  keep  thy  word  justly;  swear  not; 
eemmit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse :  set  not 
thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.  Tom 's  a-cold. 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ?  ae 

Edg.    A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and 
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Sdm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  oensnred  that 
■tore  thus  tprw  way  to  loyalty,  something 
un  me  to  Uunk  of.  « 

Com.  I  now  pereeive,  it  was  not  altogether 
tmr  brother's  eril  dispoMution  made  him  seek 
m  deaUi ;  but  a  prorokiag  merit,  set  a-work 
ij  a  reproreable  badness  in  himself.  • 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I 
awt  repent  to  be  just  1  This  is  the  letter  which 
i«  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent 
wrty  to  the  advantages  of  France.  O  heavens  I 
hMt  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  de- 
«ctorl  »« 

Com.  Qo  with  me  to  the  Duchess. 

Edm,  If  the  mattcv  of  this  paper  be  certain, 
rmi  have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Com,  True  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  Earl 
i  Gknicester.  Seek  out  where  thv  father  is, 
htX  he  mav  be  ready  for  our  apprehension,     so 

Edm»  [A8ide.'\li  I  find  him  comforting  the 
(iag,  it  will  stun  his  suspicion  more  fullv.  —  I 
rill  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
tiMoonfliet  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood,  u 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee;  and  thou 
ihah  find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.    [Exeunt. 

ScESB  yi.  [A  building  attached  to  Gloucetter*s 
castle.] 

Enter  Keitt  and  Gloucesteb. 

GUm.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take 
it  ^Buikfolly.  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort 
vith  what  addition  I  can.  I  will  not  be  long 
from  yon.  [Exit. 

Kent,  All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given 
viv  to  his  impatience.  The  gods  reward  your 


! 

Enter  Leak,  Edoab,  and  Fool. 

Edff.  Frateretto  calls  me ;  and  teUs  me  Nero 
•m  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  inno- 
pot,  and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool,  PHthee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a 
mdman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ?  n 

Lear,  A  king,  a  king  ! 

FooL  No,  he 's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentle- 

tta  to  his  son  ;  for  he  *s  a  mad^  yeoman  that 

•M  his  BOO  a  gentleman  before  him.  u 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning 

s^ts 
"jmom  hissing  in  upon  'em,  — 
lEda.  The  foul  fiend  bites  m^  back. 
Fool.  He 's  mad  that  trusts  m  the  tamenoss 
I  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a 
rbore's  oath.  si 

Ltar.  It  shall  be  done ;  I  will  arraign  them 

straight, 
r*  Edgar  J]  Gome,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned 

jnstioer  : 
To  tke  Fool,]  Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.  Now, 

ycra  idle  foxes ! 
Edg,  Look,  where  he  stands  and  klares  I     u 
?aateat  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

"  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me,"— 
Fool.  **  Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee."  « 


Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 

voice  of  a  iiightixi|gale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 

belly  for  two  white  herring.  Croak  not,  black 

angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent,  How  do  you,  sir  ?    Stand  you  not  so 

amaz'd :  » 

Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 

Lear,  I  '11  see  their  trial  first.  Bring  in  their 

evidence. 

[To  Edgar, \  Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take 

thy  piaoe; 
[To  the  Fool.]  And  thou,  his  yoke-fdlow  of 

equitjr. 
Bench  oy  his  side.  [To  Kent,]  You  are  o'  the 
commission,  «o 

Sit  you  too. 
Edq,  Let  us  deal  justlv. 
**  Sleepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 
Tnv  sheep  be  in  the  com  ; 
And  lor  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth,  a 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm." 
Purr  I  the  oat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first :  'tis  GoneriL  I  here 
take  mv  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly, 
she  kick'd  the  noor  king  her  father.  m 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress.    Is  your  name 
Goneril? 
Lear,  She  cannot  deny  it. 
Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint- 
stooL  » 

Lear.  And  here's   another,    whose  warp'd 
looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.    Stop  her 

there! 
Anns,  arms,  sword,  fire  I  Corruption  in  the 

place  I 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  scape  ?] 
Edg.  Bless  thv  five  wita !  m 

Kent.  O  pity  I   Sir,  where  is  the  patience 
now 
That  yon  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 
Edg.  [Aside.]  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part 
so  much. 
They  mar  my  counterfeiting. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all,  w 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark 
at  me. 
Edg.  Tom  will   throw   his  head  at  them. 
Avaunt,  you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite ;  '•> 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  Ijrm, 
Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle^tiul, 
Tom  wiU  make  him  weep  and  wail ; 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head,  » 

Dogs  leapt  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de,  de.  Sessa  I  Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fairs  and  market-towns.    Poor  Tom,  thy 
horn  is  dry.  n 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan ;  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any 
cause  in  nature  that  make  these  hard  hearts  r 
[To  Eda.]  You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my 
huttdrea ;  only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments.  You  will  say  they  are  Persian,  but 
tot  them  be  chaog'd.  •« 


IV.  I. 
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Cam,  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  King  ?        m 

Wo«.  ToDorer. 

Rtg.  Wherefore  to  Dover?  Waat  thoij  not 

chargM  at  peril  — 
C<iTn.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?  Let  him  aiiswer 

that. 
Giou.   I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must 

stand  the  course. 
R^,   Wherefore  to  Dover?  « 

aiou.  Because   I   would  not  see  thy  cruel 

nails 
lack  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sis- 
ter 
a  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
rh«  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
II  hell'black  night  endnrM,  would  have  buoy'd 
up  eo 

Lad  queuchM  the  stelled  fires ; 
r«t,  poor  oki  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to 

rain. 
I  volves  had  at  thy  gate  howlM  that  stem 

time, 
lum  shouldst  have  said,  '^  Good  porter,  turn 

the  key." 
ill  craels  else  subscribe ;  but  I  shall  see  eo 

lie  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 
Com,  ISee  H  snalt  thou  never.  Fellows,  hold 

the  chair, 
^pon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  'U  set  my  foot. 
Glou.   He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be 

•old, 
lire  me  some  help  I  —  O  cruel !  O  you  gods  I  » 
Heg.  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other 

too. 
Com.   If  you  see  vengeance,  — 
^/.]  Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord ! 

save  servM  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ; 
Qt  better  service  have  I  never  done  you 
kan  now  to  bid  you  hold. 
Htg.  How  now,  you  dog ! 

U.\Serv.  If  yon  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your 
chin,  ^  ^  T6 

'<i  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.    What  do  you 


Com.  My  villain!         [They  draw  and  fight.] 
[/.]  Serv.  Nav,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the 

chance  of  anger. 
Rtg,   Give  me  thy  sword.  A  peasant  stand 

op  thus  ?  M 

[Takes  a  swordy  and  runs  at  him 
beftind. 
[/.]  Serv.   Oh,  I  am  slain  !  My  lord,  you  have 

one  eye  left  ^ 
» see  some  mischief  on  him.   Oh !  [Dies.] 

Com,    Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it.  Out,  vile 

jelly  I 

here  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 
^lou.   All  dark  and  comfortless.    Where's 
mY  son  Edmund  ?  u 

Imfinn,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
'  quit  this  horrid  act. 

He^.  Out,  treacherous  villain ! 

Mm  eall'st  on  him  that  hates  thee.  It  was  he 
mt  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us, 
hfii  ia  too  good  to  pity  thee.  m 

slou,    O  my  follies  I  then  Edgar  was  abns'd. 
Dd  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 


Reg.  Go  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell 
His  way  to  Dover.   (Exit  [one]  with  Gloucester.) 
How  is 't,  my  lord  ?  How  look  you  ? 
Com.  I  have  received  a  hurt;    follow  me, 
lady.  M 

Turn  out  that  e^relees  villain j  throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill.  Regan,  I  ble^  apace  ; 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt.   Give  me  vour  arm. 
[Exit  Cornwall^  led  by  Regan.] 
[2,  Serv.  I  *11  never  care  what  wickedness  I 
do, 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

3.  Serv.  If  she  live  long,    loo 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

2.  Serv.    Let 's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get 

the  Bedlam 

To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  roguish  mad- 
ness ^ 

Allows  itself  to  anything.  iw 

3.  Serv.  Go  thou :  1 11  fetch  some  flax  and 

whites  of  eges 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  Heaven 
neln  him  !1  [Krfunf  Itttni^rnlltA 


help  him !] 


[Exeunt  [severally]. 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I.    [The  open  country  near  Gloucester'' s 
castle.] 

Enter  Edoab. 

Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temnM, 
Than,  still  contemn'd  and  flattered,  to  be  worst. 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thinj^  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance^  lives  not  m  fear. 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ;         s 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Welcome,  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  I 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. 

Enter  Gloucestsb,  led  by  an  Old  Mak. 

But  who  comes  here  ? 

My  father,  poorly  led?  World,  world,  O  world ! 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate 

thee,  11 

Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O,  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  vour 
tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant,  these  four- 
score years.  u 
Glou.  Away,  get  thee  away!    Good  friend, 
beeone; 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 
Old  Man.  [Alack,  sir,]  you  cannot  see  your 

way. 
Glou.  1  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no 
eyes;  w 

I  stumbled  when  I  saw.    Full  oft  His  seen. 
Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.  O  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch,         » 
I  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  I 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Qofu  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 
Alb.  OGonerill 

'ou  are  not  worth  the  dnst  which  the  rude 

wind  30 

iiowB  in  your  face.  [I  fear  yoor  dis^oeitiou. 
lut  nature  which  contemna  its  oripn 
tnnot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself. 
b«  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
wax  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither  as 
jid  come  to  deadly  use. 
Qon.   No  more ;  the  text  is  foolish. 
Alb,   Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem 

vile; 
^ths  savour  but  themselves.  What  have  you 

done  ? 
igers,  not    daughters,  what  have  you  per- 
formed ?  *o 
i  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man. 
Huiee  reverence  even  the  head-luggM  bear 

would  lick, 
lost  barbarous,  most  degenerate!  have  yon 

madded, 
odd  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
i  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited !  m 

F  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  flnpirits 
eud  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  onences, 
twill  come, 

lomanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
ike  monsters  ot  the  deep  J 
6<m.  Milk-livered  man !  w 

hat  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for 

wrongs, 
rho  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
hine  honour  from   thy  suffering,  [that  not 

know'st 
ooh  ^  those  villains  pity  who  are  punishM 
i«  they  have  done  their  mischief,  where  *s  thy 

drum  ?  S5 

ranoe  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 
rhh  plumed  helm  thy  state  begins  to  threat ; 
rhiles  thou,  a  moral  tool,  sits  still,  and  criest. 
Alack,  why  does  he  so  ?  "] 
AJh,  See  thyself,  devil ! 

biper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  m 

9  horrid  as  in  woman. 
GoN.  O  vain  fool  I 

{Ath.  Thou  changed  and  self-coverM  thing, 

for  shame  I 
^-monster  not  thy  feature.  Were 't  my  fitnew 
u  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood, 
hey  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear       w 
by  flesh   and  bones.     Howe'er  thou  art  a 

fiend, 
woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 
Qot%,  Harry,  your  manhood  —  Mew  ! 

EfUer  a  Me88K9okb. 

Ath.  What  news?! 

Mt$s,  O,  my  gooa  lord,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall *s  dei4 ;  m 

lain  bv  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 

be  other  eye  of  Gloucester. 

Atb.  Gloucester's  eyes ! 

Me4$,  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrillM  with 
remorse. 


Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  nis  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enraged,  ^ »» 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst   them  fellM   nim 

dead; 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which 

since 
Hath  pluckM  him  after. 

Alb.  lliis  shows  you  are  above. 

You  justioers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge !  But,  O  poor  Gloucester  1 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord,  u 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer. 
'T  is  from  your  sister. 
'  Gon.  [Asirfe.l  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloucester    with 
her,  M 

May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.  Another  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart.  —  I  *11  read,  and  an- 
swer. [Exit. 
Alb.  yfhete  was  his  son  when  they  did  take 

his  eyes  ? 
Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 
Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  met  him  back 
arain.  St 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 
Mess.  Ay,  m^  good  lord ;  \  was  he  inf ormM 
against  him ; 
And  quit  the  house  on  purpose,  that  their  pun- 
ishment M 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

-4/6.  Gloucester,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show^dst  the 

King, 
And   to   revenge  thine   eyes.    Come   hither, 

friend; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'st.         {Exeunt. 

[ScBNB  ni.   The  French  camp  near  Dover. 
Enter  Kent  and  a  Gdctlkman. 

Kent.  Why  the  King  of  France  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back,  know  you  no  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the 
state,  which  since  nis  coming  ^  forth  is  thought 
of;  which  imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much 
fear  and  danger  that  his  perwmal  return  was 
most  required  and  necessary.  t 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  General  ? 

Gent.  The  Marshal  of  France,  Monsieur  La 
Far. 

Kent,  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  Queen  to 
any  demonstration  of  grief?  u 

Uent.  Ay,  sir ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in 
my  presence; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  triDM  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.  It  seemM  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion,  who,  most  rebel-like,  •• 

Sought  to  be  king  o'»  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov*d  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage;   patience  and  sorrow 
strove 
Who  should  ezi»reas  her  goodliest.  You  have 

seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  onee :  her  smiles  and  tears 
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Reg.  I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her 
husband ; 
!  am  sure  of  that ;  and  at  her  late  being  here 
%e  gave  strange  csillades  and  most  speaking 
looks  » 

To  noble  Edmund.  I  know  you  are  of  her  bosom. 
Osw,  I, madam? 
Ueg.    I  speak  in  understanding;   y'  are,  I 

know  't. 
rherefore  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
ly  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk*d ;  so 
[id  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand 
rhan  for  your  lady's.  You  may  gather  more, 
f  you  do  find  him,  pray  vou,  give  him  this ; 
bd  when  your  mutress  nears  thus  much  from 

you, 
pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her.         w 
io.  fare  you  well. 

f  yon  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
deferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 
Osw,  Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam  I  I 

should  show 
iVliat  party  I  do  follow. 
Rtg.  Fare  thee  well.         «o 

[ExeufU. 

Scene  [VI.  Fields  near  Dover,] 

Entfr  Gloucester,  and  Edoab  [dressed  like  a 
peasant], 

Glou,  When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that 

same  hill? 
Edg,  You  do  climb  up  it  now ;  look,  how  we 

labour.  ^ 
Gl<M,  Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg,  Horrible  steep, 

lark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 
filou.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  im- 
perfect » 
^yroor  eyes'  anguish. 

Gloun  ^     ^       So  may  it  be,  indeed, 

llcthinks  thy  voice  is  alterM,  and  thou  speak'st 
'm  betterphrase  and  matter  than  thou  cudst. 
Edg.  You  're  much  deceived.  In  nothing  am 
I  changed 
)at  in  my  garments. 
GUfu.  Methinks  you  *re  better  spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  sir,  here 's  the  place ;  stand 
■till.   How  fearful  a 

lad  dizzy  't  is,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
ni«  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway 

air 
3wiw  searce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half  way  down 
lAngs  one  that    gathers   samphire,  dreadful 
trade!  k 

^'thinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
rbe  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
IfipMir  like  mice;    and  yond  tall  anchoring 

bark, 
>imimshM  to  her  cock ;  her  cook,  a  buoy 
klmnst  too  small  for  sight.  The  murmuring 

riat  on  the  unnumb'red  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
'-aanot  be  heard  so  high.  I  '11  look  no  more, 
^rf^st  toy  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 


Glou.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.  Qive  me  your  hand ;  you  are  now  with- 
in a  foot  ts 
Of  the  extreme  verge.    For  all  beneath  the 

moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glou.  Let  p:o  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  's  another  purse ;  m  it  a  iewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking.  Fairies  and 

gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee !  Go  thou  further  off ;      » 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 
Edg,  Now  fare  ye  well,  good  sir. 
Glou.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glou.   [Kneeling.]  O  you  mighty  gods  I 
This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights  » 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off. 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.  If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him !   «• 
Now.  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

BMg.  Gone,  sir ;  farewell  1 

—  And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yi^ds  to  the  theft.    [Glou.  throws  himself  for- 
ward.] Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this   had   thought   been   past.    Alive   or 
dead?—  4s 

Ho,  you  sir  I  friend  !    Hear  you,  sir  I  speak  1  — 
Thus  might  he  i>ass  indeed  ;  yet  he  revives.  — 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 
Glou.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air. 
So  mauT  fathom  down  precipitating,  m 

Thou  'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost 

breathe : 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st ; 

art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 
Thy  life  's  a  miracle.  Speak  yet  again.  u 

Ctlou.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 
Edg.  From  die  dread  summit  of  this  chalky 
bourn. 
Look  up  a-height ;  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  DC  seen  or  heard.   Do l)ut  look  up. 

Glou.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes.  m 

Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?  'T  was  yet  some  com- 
fort. 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  frustrate  hu  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm. 

Up :  so.   How  is  't  ?  Feel  you  your  legs  ?  You 

stand.  u 

Glou.  Too  weD^too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangenees. 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was 

that 
Which  parted  from  von  ? 
Glou.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his 
eyes 
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To  i»ee  the  things  thou  dost  not.   Now,  now, 

now,  now. 
*nU  off  my  boots  ;  harder,  harder :  so. 
Edg.   O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixM ! 
i«ason  in  madness ! 
Ltai\   If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take 

my  eyes.  iw 

know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Qlouces- 

t«r. 
fbon  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither, 
rboa  know^st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the 

air, 
Ne  wawl    and  cry.    I  will   preach  to  thee; 

mark. 
Glou.  Alack,  alack  the  day  I  im 

Iaot,  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we 

are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. —This  a  good 

block. 
x  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
i  troop  of  horse  with  felt.  1  'U  put 't  in  proof ; 
Ind  when  I  hare  stoFn  upon  these  son-in- 
laws,  190 
rhen,  kiU,  kill,  kill,  kill,  km,  kiU  I 

Enier  a  Gentleman  [with  Attendants], 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is!  Lay  hand  upon  him. 
Sir, 
Tour  most  dear  daughter  — 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?  What,  a  prisoner  ?  I  am 
eren 
ni«  natural  fool  of  fortune.  Use  me  well ;     if» 
Ton  shall  haye  ransom.  Let  me  have  surgeons ; 
[  un  eat  to  the  brains. 

(itnt.  You  shall  have  aujrthing. 

Lfitr.  No  seconds  ?  All  myself  ? 
Wliy,  this  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt. 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots,  too 

[At,  and  Uying  autumn *s  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir,  —1 

Icor.   I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  smug  briae- 
gropm.  What  I 
I  will  be  jovial.   Come,  come  ;  I  am  a  king, 
Ur  masters,  know  you  that  ? 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey 

you.  MB 

Lear.  Then  there  's  life  in  't.  Come,  an  you 
e«t  it,  yon  shall  ^t  it  by  running.  Sa,  sa,  sa, 
ML  [Extt  [running  ;  attendants  follow]. 

Gent.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest 
wretch. 
Put  speaking  of  in  a  king!  Thou  hast  one 

daughter 
Who  redeems  Nature  from  the  general  ourse  no 
V^ich  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

£dg.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gt^.         Sir,  speed  you :  what  *8  your  will  ? 

Edg.   Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle 
toward? 

Gent.  Most  sure  and  vulgar ;  every  one  hears 
_.   that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour, 

Buw  near 's  the  other  army  ?  3t« 

(tent.   Near  and  on  speedy  foot;  the  main 

^taods  on  the  hourly  thought. 


Edg.  I  thank  you.  sir  ;  that  ^s  all. 

Gent.  Though   that  the   Queen  on   special 
cause  is  here. 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on.  [Exit. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.       »• 

Glou.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath 
from  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  ! 

Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glou.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  for- 
tune's blows ;  sM 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Give  me  your  hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glou.  Hearty  thanks ; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  Heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot  I 

Enter  Steward  [Oswald]. 

Osw.      A  proclaimed  prize  !  Most  happy  t  tse 
That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  f  ramM  flesh 
To  raue  my  fortunes.  Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  thyself  remember ;  the  swora  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glou.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  *t.    [Eagar  interposes.] 

Osw.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant,  tw 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  published  traitor  ?  Hence ; 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.  Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  'Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther 
'casion. 

Osw.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest  I  mi 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  eo  your  gait,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.  An  'chua  ha'  bin  zwagger'd 
out  of  my  life,  't  would  not  ha'  bin  zo  long  as 
't  is  by  a  vortnight.  Nay,  come  not  near  th'  old 
man  ;  keep  out,  'che  vor  ye,  or  Ise  try  whether 
your  costard  or  my  hallow  be  the  haraer.  'ChiU 
bejplain  with  you.  u$ 

Osw.  Out;  dunghill ! 

Edg,  'Chill  pick  your  teeth,  zir.  Come,  no 
matter  vor  your  foins.  251 

[They  Jight,  and  Edgar  knocks  him 
down,] 

Osw.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me.  Villain,  take 
my  purse. 
If  ever  tnou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters  which  thou  find^st  about 
me  3M 

To  Edmund  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  English  party.  O,  untimely  death  I 
Death !  [Dim. 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain. 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  ot  thy  mistress 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glou.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father ;  rest  you.  v» 

Let's  see  these  pockets;  the  letters  that  he 

speaks  of 
May  be  my  friends.    He  's  dead ;   I  am  only 

sorry 
He  had  no  other  death 's-man.  Let  us  see. 
Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us 
not. 
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^ouTScnre  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor 

less ; 
Ud,  to  deal  plainly, 
fear  I  am  not  in  mv  perfect  mind, 
dethinks  I  should  know  yon,  and  know  this 

man; 
fet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ienorant « 
^t  place  this  is,  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Umembers  not  these  g:arments ;  nor  I  know 

not 
Vhere  I  did  lodge  last  night.   Do  not  laugh  at 

me; 
'or,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Cor,  And  so  I  am,  I  am.  to 

Lear»  Be  your   tears  wet  ?     Yes,  faith.   I 

pray,  weep  not. 
I  yon  have  noison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
know  you  ao  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Iftve,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong :       t4 
Ton  hare  some  cause,  they  have  not. 
Cor.  ^  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 
Ktnt.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear,   Do  not  abuse  me. 
Voct,  Be  comforted,  good  madam ;  the  great 

rage, 
Tou  see,  is  killM  in  him :  [and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o^er  the  time  he  has  lost.  J  m 
)«nre  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more 
rUl  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will  *t  please  your  Highness  walk  ? 
Lfor,  You  must  bear  with  me. 

*niy  you  now,  forget  and  forgive ;  I  am  old 
and  foolish. 

[Exeunt  [all  but  Kent  and  Gentle- 
man]. 
[Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wwall  was  so  slain  ?  m 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 
Onu.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 
Kent.  As  *t  is  said,  the  bastard  son  of  01onces« 

ter. 

Otnt.  Thev  say  Edgar,  his  banishM  son,  is 

nth  the  Earl  of  Kent  m  Germany.  91 

KfHt,  Report  is  changeable.    ^Tis  time  to 

cwk  abont;    the  powers  of  the  kingdom  ap- 

"nach  apace. 

Qent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody. 

^r|*  you  well,  sir.  [Exit.]  »* 

Ktnt.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly 

wrought, 
)r  well  or  Ul,  as  this  day's  battle  's  foughtj 

[Exit. 

ACT  V 

*^»XE  I.    [The  British  camp,  near  Dover.] 

frtiT,  irith  drum  and  colours,  Edmtkd,  Regan, 
Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Edm.   Know  of  the  Duke  if  his  last  purpose 

hold, 
h  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  bv  aught 
*o  ehan^  the  course.   He  's  full  of  alteration 
iad  ttelf-reproving ;  bring  his  constant  pleasure. 
[To  a  Gentleman^  who  goes  out.] 


Rea.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Earn,  'T  is  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Rea.  Now,  sweet  lord,  « 

Yon  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you. 
Tell  me  —  but  truly  —  but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honoured  love. 

Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
way  10 

To  the  forfended  place  ? 

[Edm,  That  thought  abuses  you. 

neg.  1  am  doubtful  that  you  nave  been  con- 
junct 
And  boeom'd  with  her.  —  as  far  as  we  call  hers.] 

Edm,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg,   I  never  shall  endure  her.   Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not.  w 

She  and  the  Duke  her  husband  ! 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Albany,  Gon- 
ERiL,  and  Soldiers. 

[Gon,  [Aside.]  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle 
than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.] 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met.     «o 
Sir,  this  I  heard:    the  King  is  come  to  his 

daughter. 
With  others  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out.  [Where  I  could  not  be  hon- 
est, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant.   For  this  business. 
It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land,     u 
Not  holds  the  King,  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 
Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. J 
Reg.  Why  is  this  reasoned  ? 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy  ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils  m 

Are  not  the  question  here. 

Alb,  Let 's  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceeding. 
[Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your 

tent.] 
Reg,  Sister,  you  'U  go  with  us  ? 
Gon,  No.  M 

Reg,    'Tis  most  convenient;   pray  you,  go 

with  us. 
Gon,  [Aside,]  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle.  —  I 
will  go.  [Exeunt  both  the  armies, 

[As  they  are  going  out,]  enter  Edqah  [disguised. 
Albany  remains], 

Edg,   If  e'er  your  Grace  had  speech  with  man 
so  poor. 
Hear  me  one  word. 
Alb,  I  '11  overtake  you.  —  Speak. 

Edg,  Before  yon  fight  the  battle,  ope  this 
letter.  •« 

If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brougnt  it.    Wretcned  though  I 

seem, 
I  can  i>roduce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.   If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  ena,     «« 
And  machination  ceases.   Fortune  love  you  I 
Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 
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lovrish.    Enter  AxBAmr,  Gokerll,  Reoan, 
[another  Captain]  and  Soldiers. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  showed  to-day  your  val- 
iant strain,  «o 

Ad  fortune  led  you  well.  Tou  have  the  cap- 
tives 

rbo  were  the  oppoeites  of  this  day's  strife ; 

do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them 

A  we  snail  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 

Uv  equally  determine. 

Edm,  Sir.  I  thought  it  fit  a 

0  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 

i>  some  retention  [and  appointed  guard] ; 

HuMe  age  had  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 

0  pluck  the  conunon  bosom  on  his  side, 

JM  turn  our  impressed  lances  in  our  eyes       m 

Hiich  do  command  them.  With  him  I  sent 
the  Queen, 

[j  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready 

(Hnorrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 

rbere  you  shall  hold  your  session.  [At  this 
time 

Te  sweat  and  bleed :  the  friend  hath  lost  his 
friexid;  m 

ind  the  best  quarrels^  in  the  heat,  are  ours'd 

|t  those  that  feel  their  sharpness : 

ne  (question  of  Cordelia  ana  her  father 

iMuires  a  fitter  place.] 

Aib,  Sir.  by  your  patience, 

hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war,  •o 

[«i  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That 's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 

lethinka  our  pleasure  might  have  been  de- 
manded, 

!n  you  had  spoke  so  far.  He  led  our  powers, 

tore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 

V  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up,       m 

Lad  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot. 

1  his  own  fp^ice  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
lore  than  in  your  addition. 

Rtg.  In  my  rights, 

ty  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Alb.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  hus- 
band you.  » 

flea.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  HoUa,hoUat 

W  eye  that  told  you  so  lookM  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well;  else  I  should 
answer 

'rom  a  full-flowing  stomach.  Qeneral^ 

Ute  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony  ; 

%poae  of  them,  of  me  ;  the  walls  are  thine,  n 

nmcas  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 

\y  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Aib.   The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Edm,   Nor  in  thine,lord. 

Alh.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg,  [To  Edmund.]  Let  the  drum  strike, 
and  prove  mv  title  thine.  n 

Aib.  Stay  yet;  hear  reason.  Edmund,  I  ar- 
rest thee 

s  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy  arrest, 

his  gilded  serpent.  [Pointing  to  Gon.]  For 
jour  claim,  fab  sister. 


I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife.  w 

*T  is  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  iians. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon,  An  interlude  I 

Alb,  Thou  art  armed,  Gloucester;  let  the 
trumpet  sound.  m 

H  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge  [throwing  down  a  glove]. 

I  ^U  prove  it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Beg.  Sick,  O,  sick  ! 

Gon.  [Aside.]  If  not,  I  'U  ne'er  trust  medi- 
cine. M 

Edm.  There  's  my  exchange  [throwing  dawn 
a  glove].  What  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  the  trumpet ;  —  he  that  dares  approach, 
On  him,  on  you,  who  not  ?  I  will  maintain    100 
My  trutii  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  ho! 

[Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  I] 

Alb,  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  sol- 
diers. 
All  levied  in  mv  name,  have  in  my  name       im 
Took  their  discharge. 

Rea,  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Alb.  She  is  not  well;    convey  her  to  my 
—  [Exit  Regan,  led^ 


tent. 


Enter  a  Herald. 


Come     hither,     herald,  —  Let    the    trumpet 

sound  — 
And  read  out  this. 

[Capt,  Sound,  trumpet  I]  im 

[A  trumpet  sounds. 

Her,  (Reads,)  **If  anv  man  of  quality  or 
dejgree  within  the  lists  ot  the  army  will  main- 
tam  upon  Edmund,  supposed  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, that  he  is  amanifola  traitor,  let  him  appear 
by  the  third  sound,  of  the  trumpet.  He  is  i>old 
in  his  defence."  114 

[Edm.  Sound  I]  [First  trumpet. 

Her,  Again  I  [Second  trumpet. 

Her,  Again!  [Third  trumpet, 

[Trumpet  answers  within. 

Enter  £Idoab,  at  the  third  sound,  armed,  with 
a  trumpet  b^ore  him. 

Alb.  Aak  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her,  What  are  you  ? 

Tour  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  an- 
swer »• 
This  present  summons  ? 

Eag,  Know,  my  name  is  lost, 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-enawn  and  canker-bit ; 
Tet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  oope. 

Alb,  Which  is  that  adversarv  f 

Edg,  What's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund 
Earl  of  jGlouoester  ?  lu 

Edm.  Himself ;  what  say^st  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg,  Draw  thy  sword. 
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Alb.  Bat  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banished  Kent ;  who  in 

disgroise 
allow M  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Dproper  for  a  slave.]  mi 

Enter  a  Gentleman  mtk  a  bloody  knife, 

Gent,    Help,  help,  O,  help  I 

Edg,  What  kind  of  help  ? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  this  bloody  knife  ? 

Gtnt.  ^T  is  hot,  it  smokes ; 

:  came  even  from  the  heart   of — O,  she's 

dead! 
Alb.  Who  dead  ?  S^eak,  man.  «» 

Gtnt.  Your  lady,  sir,  yoor  lady ;   and  her 

sister 
I;  her  is  poisonM  ;  she  confesses  it. 
Edm,  1  was  contracted  to  them  both.    AU 

three 
\om  marry  in  an  instant. 
Edg.  Here  comes  Kent. 

Enter  Kent. 

^6.  Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or 

dead.  no 

Ins  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

tremble, 
'ouches  us  not  with  pity.       \Exit  Gentleman.] 

—  O,  is  this  he? 
rW  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment 
Vluch  very  manners  urges. 
Ktnt,  I  am  come 

To  bid  mv  king  and  master  aye  good-night.  »5 
sbenotnerer 

^/6.  Great  thing  of  us  foi^^t ! 

peak,    Edmund,   where 's    the    King  ?    and 
where  *s  Cordelia  ? 

[  The  bodies  of  Goneril  and  Regan 
are  brought  in, 
)ee*8t  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 
Ktnt,  Alack,  why  thus? 
Edm,  Tet  Edmund  was  belov'd  I 

ilie  one  the  other  poisonM  for  my  sake,         **» 
bd  after  ^ew  herself. 
Atb,  Even  so.  Cover  their  faces. 
Edm.  I  pant  for  life.  Some  good  I  mean  to 

do, 
>tR»tte  of  mine  own  nature.  Quickly  send, 
te  brief  in  it,  to  the  castle ;  for  my  writ       ««• 
I  on  the  life  of  Lear  and  on  Cordelia. 
Ut,  send  in  time. 

Aib.  Run,  run,  O,  run  I 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord?  Who  has  the  office? 

Send 
ar  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  on.  Take  my  sword,  «© 
n*^  it  the  captain. 

Edg,  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life. 

[Exit  Gentleman.] 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife 

and  me 
o  bang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
'u  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair, 
W  the  fordid  herself.  *m 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her !  Bear  him  hence 
a  while.  [Edmund  is  borne  (z/T.] 


Re-enter   Leab    with   Cordelia  in  his  arms 
[GESTi.EyLfiH  following], 

Lear,  Howl,  howl,  howl !  O,  you  are  men  of 

stonee! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  M  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.  She 's  gone 

for  ever  I  »•• 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She  's  dead  as  earth.    Lend  me  a  looking^lass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 


Why,  then  she  lives. 
ent 
dg. 
Alb. 


VJ17, 
Ke\ 


ent. 


Is  this  the  promised  end  ? 


PP 
Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  r 
Alb.  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear,  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives !  U  it  be 
so,  «« 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 
Kent.    [Kneeling,]   O  my  good  master ! 
Lear.  Prithee,  away. 

Edg,  *T  is  noble  Kent,  vour  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  trai- 
tors all! 
I  might  have  sav*d  her;  now  she's  gone  for 
ever  I  «» 

Cordelia,  Cordelia  I  stay  a  little.  Ha  t 
What  is 't  thou  say'st  ?  Her  voice  was  ever 

soft, 
Gentle,  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
I  killed  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee. 
Gent,   'T  is  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 
Lear,  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  fal- 
chion «» 
I  would  have  made  him  skip.   I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spou  me.  Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o*  tne  best.  I  '11  tell  you 
straight. 
Kent,  If  Fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and 
hated,  mo 
One  of  them  we  behold. 
Lear.  This  is  a  dull   sight.   Are   you   not 

Kent? 
Kent.  The  same. 

Tour  servant  Kent.    Where  is  your  servant 
Cains? 
Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you 
that; 
He  '11  strike,  and  quickly  too.  He 's  dead  and 
rotten.  »« 

Kent,  No,  my  good  lord;    I  am  the  very 

man, — 
Lear.  I  'U  see  that  straight. 
Kent,  —  That,  from  your  first  of  difference 
and  decay, 
Have  foUow'd  your  sad  steps. 
L,ear,  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent,  Nor  no  man  else ;  all 's  cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly.  *m 

Tour  eldest  daughters   have   fordone   them- 
selves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 
Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb,  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain 
is  it 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MACBETH 

It  18  generally  agreed  that  Macbeth  was  written  about  1605  or  1606,  though  the  evidence  — 
ooa,  style,  and  metre  apart  —  is  far  from  conclusive.  A  later  limit  of  date  is  found  in  Dr. 
)imon  Forman^s  statement  in  his  Booke  of  Plaies  that  he  was  present  at  a  performance  of  the 
ngedy  in  the  Olobe  Theatre  on  April  20, 1610.  An  earlier  limit  is  afforded  by  the  *^  twofold 
)alls  and  treble  sceptres  "  of  iv.  i.  121,  and  by  the  reference  in  iv.  iii.  140-159  to  the  practice  of 
ouching  for  the  king's  evil,  which  James  I  was  induced  to  revive,  both  of  which  point  to  a  date 
Ater  than  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1608.  Of  minor  indications  of  date,  the  most  important 
s  the  passage  in  u.  iiL  9-13,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to  the  Jesuit  Superior, 
I«nry  Garnet,  who  in  his  trial  in  1606  for  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is  recorded  to 
tave  avowed  the  doctrine  of  equivocation. 

Macbeth  was  first  published  in  the  First  Folio,  and  on  this  text  all  subsequent  editions  are 
»iied.  The  language  of  the  play  is  printed  with  fair  accuracy,  but  the  metre  is  badly  mangled, 
rbis  fact,  along  with  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  broken  lines  and  the  shortness  of  the 
rhole,  has  led  some  to  suspect  either  that  Shakespeare  did  not  finish  it,  or,  more  plausibly,  that 
c  has  suffered  severe  mutilation.  Further,  a  number  of  passages  have  been  regarded  as  coming 
lom  another  hand.  Thus  at  ni.  v.  34  and  ly.  i  43  the  stage  directions  of  the  Folio  g^ve  the 
iames  of  two  songs  which  are  found  in  full  in  The  Witch  of  Thomas  Biiddleton  (d.  1622).  Again, 
he  speeches  of  Hecate,  and  the  dialog^ue  immediately  connected  therewith,  in  m.  v.  and  iv.  i. 
tM7,  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  play  in  tone  and  metre,  and  are  unnecessary  to  the  plot, 
rhile  they  much  resemble  Middleton's  work.  The  theory  which  best  fits  these  facts  u  that 
fiddleton  was  employed  to  add  to  the  witch  scenes  of  Macbeth^  and  that  at  the  same  time  he 
averted  two  songs  from  his  own  unsuccessful  drama.  The  following  passages  have  also  been 
ospected,  though  with  less  reason :  i.  ii.,  i.  iii.  1-37,  n.  iiL  1-23,  iv.  iii.  140-159,  v.  ii.,  v.  viii. 
.V75. 

Shakespeare's  main  source  was  the  Historie  of  Scotland  of  Holinshed,  which  follows  the 
irotomm  Historia  of  Hector  Boece  (1526),  usually  through  Bellenden's  Scottish  translation.  Of 
{occe*s  predecessors,  the  most  important  for  the  story  of  Macbeth  are  the  earliest,  John  of  For- 
iua  (1360),  and  Andrew  of  Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Most  of  the  story  is  taken  from  Holinshed*s 
cooiuit  of  the  reigns  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth  (a.  d.  1034-1057),  but  certain  details  are  drawn 
rotn  other  parts  of  the  chronicle.  Thus  several  points  in  the  assassination  of  Duncan,  like  the 
Iragging  of  the  grooms  by  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  portents  described  in  n.  iv.,  are  from  the 
onnler  of  Duncan's  ancestor  Duffe  (a.  d.  972) ;  and  the  voice  that  called,  *'  Sleep  no  more ! '' 
*«ma  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  troubled  conscience  of  Dnffe's  brother  Kenneth,  who  had 
luisoaed  his  own  nephew. 

Of  the  witches  Holinshed  says :  ^  The  common  opinion  was  that  these  women  were  either  the 
rwird  sisters,  that  is  (as  ye  would  say)  the  goddesses  of  destiny,  or  else  some  nymphs  or  fairies, 
sdned  with  knowledge  of  prophecy  by  their  necromantioal  soienoe."  To  the  suggestions  here 
iT«n  Shakespeare  added  details  of  witch  lore  gathered  from  such  books  as  Scot's  Discoverie  of 
Vitchcraft^  and  probably  also  from  oral  sources ;  and  he  bestowed  upon  the  witches,  in  addition, 

symbolical  and  spiritual  significance  that  brought  them  into  vital  relation  with  the  change  in 
^  character  of  Macbeth. 

Among  the  more  important  features  of  the  tragedy  not  derived  from  the  chronicle  are  the  first 
wo  scenes,  the  consultations  between  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  the  soliloquies,  the  Porter  scene  and 
b«  knocking  at  the  gate,  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  Macbeth's  second  interview 
"ith  the  witches,  and  the  sleep-walking  scene.  On  the  otber  hand,  the  long  conversation 
#«tween  Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  iv.  iii.  follows  the  chronicle^  closely.  It  should  be  said  that 
toUnshed's  account  contains  much  purely  legendary  matter. 
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xcept  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 

tr  memorize  another  Golgotha,  «o 

cannot  tell. 

tut  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  2So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy 
wounds: 

"hey  smack  of  honour  both.  60  ^t  him  sur- 
geons. [Exit  Captain,  attended,] 

Enter  Ross  and  Angrus. 

Vho  comes  here  ? 

Mat.  The  worthy  thane  of  Ross. «« 

I^N.   What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 

ix>  should  he  look 
liat  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Boss.  €k>d  save  the  King  ! 

Ihin,    Whence  earnest  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Uo^.  From  Fife,  great  king ; 

Vliere  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
Lad  fan  our  people  cold.  Norway  himself,     so 
Vuh  terrible  numbers, 
L sorted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor, 
Mie  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict ; 
r*)]!  that  Bellona^B  bridegroom,  lapp*d  in  proof, 
ToKfronted  him  with  self-compansons,  u 

*uuit  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm, 
'nrlMne  his  laVish  spirit ;  and,  to  conclude, 
n^  Tictory  fell  on  us ;  — 

Ihm,  Gh*eat  happiness  I 

R<as.  That  now 

»«eDo,  the  Norways*  king,  craves  composition ; 
Cor  would  we  deign  him  Dm*ial  of  his  men      00 
nil  he  disbursed  at  Saint  Colme's  inch 
r«o  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dm.   No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall 
deceive 
Hir  boeom  interest.  Go  pronounce  his  present 

death, 
Lnd  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth.       u 

Boss,  I  ^11  see  it  done. 

2>M.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  {Exeunt. 

ScxvE  ni.  [A  heath  near  Forres,} 
Thunder.  Enter  the  three  Witcbeb, 

J,  WJich.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

T.  Witch,  Killing  swine. 

1.  ITtfcA,  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

/.  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in 
her  lap, 
L»d  maneh'd,  and  mnnch'd,  and  munch'd. 
**  Give  me  I  "  quoth  I.  « 

Axvtnt  thee,  witch  !  "  the  rump-fed  ronyon 

cries. 
f  rs  husband  's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the 

Tiger; 
tot  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail, 
Liui  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
•U  doj  I  'U  do,  and  I  '11  do.  »« 

,'.  Witch.    I  'U  give  thee  a  wind. 

/-  Witch.  Thou  'rt  kind. 

s.  Wttch.  And  I  another. 

1,  Witch,  I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
txid  the  very  ports  they  blow,  »» 

ktl  the  quarters  that  they  know 
'  tbe  ihtpman's  card. 


1  '11  drain  him  dry  as  hay. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 

Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ;  to 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid. 

Wearv  sevennights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.  » 

Look  what  I  have. 

2.  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1,  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  i^ilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  within. 

3.  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum !  ^0 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine^  and  thrice  to  mine,  36 

And  thrice  a^am,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace  I  the  charm 's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

Macb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is  't  call'd  to  Forres  ?  What 

are  these 

So  wither'd  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  40 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 

And  yet  are  on  't  ?    Live  you  ?   or  are  you 

aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  under- 
stand me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.  1  ou  should  be  women. 
And  yet  jrour  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret     «« 
That  you  are  so.  ^ 
Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can.    What  are  you  ? 
J.  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee, 
thane  of  Glamis ! 

2,  Witch,  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee, 

thane  of  Cawdor ! 

3,  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shalt  be 

King  hereafter !  so 

Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem 
to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?  [  To  the  Witches.] 
V  the  name  of  truth, 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace  and  great  predic- 
tion w 

Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope, 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak 
not. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will 
not. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear    w 

\  our  favours  nor  your  hate, 
i.  Witch,  Hail  f 

2.  Witch,  Hail  1 

3.  Witch.  Hail!  •« 
1.  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 


2.  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  hapj)ier. 
I  shaft  I      '  * 
be  none ; 


3.  Witch.  Thou  I 


get  kings,  though  thou 
So  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  \ 
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Ban.  Very  eladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough.  Come,  frienos. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.  [Forres.   The  palace.] 

Flourish,    Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donal- 
bain,  Lennox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun,    Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?   Are 
not 
Those  in  commiKion  yet  retnmM  ? 

Mai,  My  liege, 

Thev  are  not  yet  come  back.  But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die  ;  who  did  report 
That  Tery  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons,     s 
ImplorM  your  Highness*  |>ardon,  and  set  forth 
A  aeep  repentance.  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  hma  like  the  leaving  it.  He  died 
Ail  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow^d,       to 
As  H  were  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There  *s  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banqco,  Ross,  and  Angus. 

O  worthiest  cousin  I 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now  is 

Was  heavy  on  me.  Thou  art  so  far  before 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recomnense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Would  thou  hadst  less  de- 

•erv'd. 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  pay* 

ment 
Might  have  been  mine  I  Only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  IB  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.    si 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.  Tour  Highness'  part 
Ii  to  receive  our  duties ;  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state  children  and  ser- 
vants, «• 
Which  do  but   what   they  should,  by  doing 

everything 
Safe  towara  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun,  Welcome  hither ! 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing.    Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deservM,  nor  must  be  known 
No  lees  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee       n 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow, 

Th«  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes,     m 
And  yjm  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland ;  which  honour  must 
Not  nnaooompanied  invest  him  only,  «• 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers.  From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  usM 
for  you. 
I  *ll  be  myself  the  harbinger  and  make  joyful 


The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach  ;  m 
So  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

Macb.    [Aside.]  The  Prince  of  Cumberland ! 
That  is  a  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Stars,  hide  your  fires ;  w 
Let  not  hght  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand ;  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

[Exit. 

Dun,  True,  worthy  Banquo;   he  is  full  so 
^  valiant. 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ;  m 

It  is  a  banquet  to  me.   Let 's  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome. 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.       [Flourish.  Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  [Inverness.  Macbeth' s  castle.] 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth,  alone^  with  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  [Beads.]  **  They  met  me  in  the 
day  of  success ;  and  I  have  leamM  by  the  per- 
fect'st  report,  they  have  more  in  them  tJian 
mortal  knowledge.  When  I  bumM  in  desire  to 
question  them  further^  they  made  themselves 
air,  into  which  they  vanish  *d.  Whiles  I  stood  [« 
rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
the  King,  who  all-hailM  me  *  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor ^ ;  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sis- 
ters saluted  me,  and  referrM  me  to  the  coming 
on  of  time,  with  *  Hail,  King  that  shalt  be  ! '  [lo 
This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my 
dearest  partner  oi  greatness,  that  thou  mightst 
not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant 
of  what  greatness  is  promis  d  thee.  Lay  it  to 
thy  heart,  and  farewell."  la 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promisM.  Tet  do  I  fear  thy  na- 
ture: 
It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Thou  wouldst  be 

great. 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without  so 

The    illness   should   attend   it.     What   thou 

wouldst  highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play 

false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  Thou  *dst  have, 

great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  **  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 

have  it " ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do    u 
Than  wishest    should  be  undone.    Hie  thee 

hither 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  m 
To  have  thee  orown'd  withal. 

Enter  a  Messenobb. 

What  is  your  tidings  ? 

Mess.  The  King  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou  'rt  maid  to  say  it  I 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were  't  so, 
Would  have  infonuM  for  preparation. 
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fo  our  own  lips.  He  ^8  here  in  double  trust : 
^irst,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
ttong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  nis  host, 
yho  should  afi:aiust  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
^ut  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Dun- 
can M 
lath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
to  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
ViU  olead  like  angels,  trumpet-tonguM,  against 
rbe  deep  danmation  of  his  taking-off ;  so 
bid  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe 
mding  the  blast,  or  heaven^s  cherubiu  hors'd 
'pun  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
^oall  blow  Uie  horrid  deed  in  every  eve, 
Phat  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.    I  have  no 
spur                                                              w 
To  pricK  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Taolting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself 
Uid  falls  on  the  other  — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now  I  what  news  ? 
Ladj/  M.   He  has  almost  supped.    Why  have 

you  left  the  chamber  ? 
Macb.   Hath  he  ask^d  for  me  ? 
Ladu  M.  ^  Know  yon  not  he  has  ? 

Macb.    We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this 

business.  31 

3e  hath  honourM  me  of  late ;    and  I  have 

bou^rht 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
•yiiich  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
^ot  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk  35 

(Therein  you  dressM  yourself?  Hath  it  slept 

since? 
Isd  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
it  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time 
Mich  I  account  thy  love.  Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour    •** 
U  thou  art  in  desire  ?   Wouldst  thou  have  that 
(^ch  thou  eeteem^st  the  ornament  of  life, 
Ud  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  **  I  dare  not  *'  wait  upon  *'  I  would," 
Lik^  the  poor  cat  i^  the  adage  ? 

Macb.  Prithee,  peace ! 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ;  «^ 

(Hio  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was 't,  then, 

rkat  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
IVben  ybu  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
^nd,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you 

would  »o 

3t  so  much  more  the  man.   Nor  time  nor  place 
^  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both, 
rhey  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fit- 
ness now 
IVms  unmake  you.    I  have  given  suck,  and 

know 
iow  tender  *tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks 

me;  ^  m 

t  Would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
3«^  n  plnckM  my  nipple  from  his  bonel<>«is  gums 
tad  aash*d  the  brams  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as 

Jou 
one  to  this. 
Macb,  U  we  should  fail  ? 


Lady  M.  We  f  aU ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place^  «> 
And  we'll  not  fail.   When  Duncan  is  asleep — 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  dav's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him  —  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  was8.iil  so  con>'ince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  « 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  dentn, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  r  what  not  nut  upon  70 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  tlie  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macb,  Bring  forth  men-children  only ; 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.   Will  it  not  be  received, 
^V^len  we  have  markM  with  blood  those  sleepy 

two  TS 

Of  his  own  chamber  and  usM  their  very  daggers, 
That  thev  have  done  't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.  so 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show ; 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.  [Exeunt. 

ACT   II 
Scene  I.   [Within  Macbeth^ s  castle.] 

Enter  Banquo,  and  Fleance  with  a  torch  be- 
fore him. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  l>oy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  nave  not  heard 

the  clock. 
Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  I  take  't,  't  is  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword.    There  's  hus- 
bandrv  in  heaven ; 
Their   candles  are  all  out.    Take  thee   that 
too.  fi 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.  Merciful  powers, 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursea  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  I 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Give  me  my  sword. 
Who 's  there  ?  i« 

Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  ?  The  King 's 
a-bed. 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices. 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal,        i» 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Marb.  Being  unprepared. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All 'swell. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters :  » 
To  you  they  have  showM  some  truth. 


I.  111. 
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Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Maa>,  Still  it  criedf  '* Sleep  no  morel**  to 

all  the  house ;  4t 

Olamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore 

Cawdor 
hall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 

more.'' 
LadyM.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why, 

worthy  thane, 
'oa  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  a 
0  brainsickl^  of  things.   Oo  get  some  water, 
aid  wash  this  filthy  witness  mim  your  hand. 
Hiy  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the 

place? 
"hey  must  lie  there.  Go  carry  them ;  and  smear 
"he  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 
Mach,  I  '11  go  no  more, 

im  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ;  si 

lOok  on  H  again  I  dare  not. 
Lady  Jd,  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

rnr«  me  the  daggers.  The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
ire  but  as  pictures  :  't  is  the  eve  of  childhood 
lut  fears  a  paintea  devil.   If  he  do  bleed,     u 
*D  ^d  the  faces  of  the  gptrnms  withal ; 
or  It  most  seem  their  guilt. 

\Exit,  Knocking  within, 
l/ac6.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

low  is  "t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls 

me? 
(liat  hands  are  here  ?   Ha  I  they  pluck  out 

mine  eyes. 
Till  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  «o 
lean  firam  my  nand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
1m  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
taking  the  green  one  red. 

Reenter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Ladv  M,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but 

1  shame 
0  wear  a  heart  so  white.    {Knocking.)   I  hear 

a  knocking  as 

t  the  south  entry.  Retire  we  to  our  chamber, 
little  water  dears  us  of  this  deed ; 
^  easj  is  it,  then  I  Your  constancy 
lath  left  you  unattended.   (Knocking,)  Hark  I 

more  knocking. 
«t  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us    n 
ad  show  us  to  be  watchers.  Be  not  lost 
>  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb,   To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not 

know  myself.  \Knockina, 

*ake   Duncan  with  thy  knocking!    I  would 

thou  couldst !  [Exeunt, 

ScBNE  111.   [The  same.] 

Enter  a  Porteb.   Knocking  irithin. 

Porter,  Here  's  a  knocking  indeed !  If  a  man 
fT#  porter  of  hell-^ate.  he  should  have  old 
minir  the  key.  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock, 
jookl  Who's  there,  i*  the  name  of  Beelze- 
tb  ?  Here 's  a  farmer,  that  hang'd  himself  on 
*  expectation  of  plenty.  Come  in  time ;  [» 
ive  napkins  enow  ab<»ut  you ;  here  you  '11 
'^at  lor't.  [Knocking.)  Knock,  knock! 
lid's    there,    in    the    other    devil's    name? 


Faith,  here 's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear 
in  botn  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  [10 
committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet 
could  not  equivocate  to  heaven.  O.  come  in, 
equivocator.  {Knocking,)  Knock,  knock,  knock  1 
Who 's  there  ?  Faith,  here  's  an  EngUsh  tailor 
oome  hither^  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  [is 
hose.  Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your 
goose.  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock;  never  at 
quiet!  What  are  you?  But  this  place  is  too 
cold  for  hell.  I  'U  devil-porter  it  no  further.  I 
had^  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  pro-  [m 
f essions  tnat  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  ever- 
lasting bonfire.  (Knocking,)  Anon,  anon.  I 
pray  you,  remember  the  porter. 

[Opens  the  gate,] 

Enter  Macduff  and  IjEKSOX. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went 
to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ?  » 

Port.  Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the 
second  cock ;  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  espe- 
cially provoke  ?  so 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  ^d 
urine.  Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unpro- 
vokes;  it  provokes  the  desire,  out  it  takes 
away  the  performance ;  therefore,  much  drink 
may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator  with  lechery : 
it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  [» 
on,  and  it  takes  him  off ;  it  persuades  him.  and 
disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  ana  not 
stand  to ;  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a 


sleep,  and.  giving  him  the  Ue,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  ibel*        •  •  '  

nifj^t. 


Macd.  I  believe  drink  gave  Uiee  the  lie  last 


Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  on 
me.  But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I 
think,  being  too  strong  for  him.  though  he  took 
up  my  legs  sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast 
him.  ** 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macd.  Is  thv  master  stirring  ? 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Len.  Good  morrow,  noble  sir. 

Macb.  Good  morrow,  both. 

Macd.  Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him.  £1 

I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know  this  is  a  jo]rf  nl  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet 't  is  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physios  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I  '11  make  so  bold  to  call,     m 

For  't  is  my  limited  service.  [Exit. 

Len.  Goes  the  King  hence  to-day? 

Macb.  He  does ;  —  he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly.   \V  here  we 
lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  they 
say,  «o 
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Mai,  What  will  you  do  ?    Let  'a  not  consort 
with  them ;  ui 

To  show  an  unf elt  Borrow  is  an  office 
(Vhich  the  false  man  doea  easy.  I  ^U  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  senarated  fortune 
4iaU  keep  us  both  the  safer.  Where  we  are,  i*» 
Thvre  *8  daifgers  in  men^s  smiles ;  the  near  in 

blood, 
rbe  nearer  bloody. 

Mai.  This  murderous  shaft  that  *s  shot 

9tth  not  Tet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
i»  to  avoid  the  aim.   Therefore,  to  ho»e  ; 
^  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking,       im 
kt  shift  away.  There  *s  warrant  in  that  theft 
iHueh  steals  itself,  when  there  ^s  no  mercy 
left.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  [Outside  Macbeth's  castle.] 
Enter  Ross  and  an  Old  Mam. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember 

weU; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
imn  dreadful  and  things  strange ;  but  this 

sore  night 
I«th  trifled  former  knowings. 
liosa.  Ah,  eood  father, 

riiQU  see«t  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man^s 

act,  » 

rkreatens  his  bloody  stage.    By  the  clock  ^t  is 

day, 
ind  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling 

lamp. 
« 't  night  s  predominance  or  the  day's  shame 
rhat  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
Hien  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 
Old  M,  T  is  unnatural, 

^▼en  like  the  deed  that 's  done.  On  Tuesday 

last,  n 

i  Ulcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place,^ 
Tas  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk*d  at  and  killM. 
Boss.   And  Duncan's  horses  —  a  thing  most 

strange  and  certain  — 
[t«oteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
am'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung 

out,  »« 

^intending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 

make 
Car  with  mankind. 

Old  3/.  'T  is  said  they  eat  each  other. 

Boss.   They  did  so,   to  the  amazement  of 

mine  eyes  J» 

hat  IcKik'd  upon  't. 

Enter  Macduff. 

Here  comes  the  good  Macduff. 
tiiw  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 
Mard.  Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Boss.   Is  't  known  who  did  this  more  than 

blo<^  deed  ? 
Macd.   Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 
Boss.  Alas,  the  day  1 

riut  good  could  they  pretend  ? 
Macd.  '^ty  "^^^^  subom'd. 

ialcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  Rmg^s  two  sons,  u 
r*  stolen  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
upicion  of  the  deed. 


Ross,  'Ghunst  nature  still  I 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  I  Then  't  is  most  like 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.  so 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to 
Scone 
To  be  invested. 

Ross.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmekill, 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors,       m 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Ross.      ^  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I  'U  to  Fife. 

Ross.  Well^  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  thmgs  well  done 
there.  —  adieu !  — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  ! 

Ross.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you  ;  and  with 

those  40 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of 

foes  I  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III 

Scene  I.  [Forres,  The  palace.] 
Enter  Banquo. 

Ban.    Thou  hast  it  now:    King,  Cawdor, 

Glamis,  all. 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd,  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  plav'dst  most  foully  for  't;  yet  it  was 

said 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity, 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.    H  there  come  truth  from 

them  —  e 

As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine  — 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  mjEide  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?  But  hush  I  no  more.  10 

Sennet  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King, 
Ladt  [Macbeth,  as  Queen]^  Lennox,  Ross, 
Lords,  [Ladies,]  and  SEBVAiiTS. 

Macb.  Here 's  our  chief  guest. 
lAxdy  M.  If  he  nad  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all-thing  unbecoming. 
Macb.  To-nijifht  we  hold  a  solenm  supper, 
sir. 
And  I  '11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  Highness 

Command  upon  me :  to  the  which  my  duties  ia 
Are  with  a  most  inoissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 
Macb.   Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 
Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Macb.   We   should  have   else    desir'd 
good  advice. 
Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosper- 
ous, 
In  this  day's  council;  but  we'll  take  to-mor- 
row. 
Is  *t  far  you  ride  ? 
Ban.   As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the 
time  5J 


your 
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'V  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
^oee  lores  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  nis  fall 
IHio  I  myself  stmck  down  ;  and  thence  it  is, 
rhst  I  to  Tour  assistance  do  make  love, 
lUsking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  iw 
!'or  sundry  weigrhty  reasons. 

S.  Mwr,  We  shall,  my  lord, 

^orm  what  yon  command  us. 

/.  Mw,  Though  our  lives  — 

Macb.    Tour    spirits    shine    through    you. 
Within  this  nour  at  most 

will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves  ;  i» 
koquaint  you  with  the  periect  spy  o'  the  time, 
!lie  moment  on  *t ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night, 
Lnd    something    from    the    palace;    always 

thought 
liat  I  require  a  clearness :  and  with  him  — 
*o  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work  — 
loance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company,      m 
Hiose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
luui  ii  his  father^s^ust  embrace  the  fate 
H  that  dark  hour.  Kesolve  yourselves  apart ; 
11  come  to  you  anon. 

\Bcth]  Mur,         ■    We  are  resolvM,  my  lord. 

MQcb.     I  'U  call  upon  you  straight ;    abide 
within.  [Exeunt  Murderers.^  1*0 

t  is  concluded.  Banqno,  thy  soul's  flight, 
fit  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

[Exit, 
JScENK  II.  [The  palace.] 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Sebvamt. 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Sere.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  King,  I  would  attend  his 

leisure 
or  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought  *s  had,  all  ^s  spent, 

Hbere  onr  desire  is  got  without  content.  > 

r  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destrov  ^ 
lian  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

4>w  now,  my  lord  I  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
f  «orrie«t  fancies  your  companions  making, 
nog    those  thoughts  which   should    indeed 

have  died  i* 

^th  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  all 

remedy 
Mmld  be  without  regard  :  what 's  done  is  done. 
aacb.    We  have    scotchM    the    snake,  not 

kiUM  it ; 
te  11  close  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor 

malice 
unaitiB  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth.  is 

tt  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer, 
e  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
tat  shake  us  nightly.    Better  be  with   the 

dead  ^  ^ 

liom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to 

peace,  to 

an  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
restlefls  ecstasv.   Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
ter  lifers  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 


Treason  ^  has  done  his  worst ;   nor   steel,  nor 

poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  u 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  M,  Come  on. 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o^er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to- 
night. 
Macb.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be 

you. 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ;        so 
Present   him   eminence,  both    with    eye  and 

tongue. 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 
Must    lave    our   honours   in    these   flattering 

streams, 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  onr  hearts, 
Disguising  what  they  are. 
Lady  m.  Tou  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O.  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear 

wife !  » 

Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and   his  Fleance 

lives. 
Lady  M.   But  in  them  nature ^s  copy  *s  not 

eteme. 
Macb,   There  's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assail- 
able. 
Then  be  thou  jocund  ;  ere  the  bat  hath  flown  40 
His  cloister'd  flight,  ere  to  black   Hecate*s 

sununons 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 
Ladu  M.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.   Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 

chuck,  « 

Till  thou   applaud    the  deed.    Come,  seeling 

night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 
And  with  thy  blood^r  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Wliich  keeps  me  pale  I    Light  thickens,  and 

the  crow  «» 

Makes  wing  to  the  rookj  wood ; 
Good  things  of  day  begm  to  droop  and  drowse. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  tneir  preys  do 

rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words,  but  hold  thee 

still; 
Things  baa  begun  make  strong  themselves  by 

ill.  M 

So,  prithee,  go  with  me.  [  Exeunt. 

Scene  III.   [A  park  near  the  palace.] 
Enter  three  Murdebers. 

i.  Mur.   But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3.  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2.  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he 
delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do 
To  the  direction  just. 

i.  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us ; 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of 
day.  • 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 


I.  V. 
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Lady  M.  [Aside  to  Macbeth.]  O  proper  stuff! 
liis  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ;  «i 

Ilia  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said, 
Aid  you  to  Duncan.  O,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
[upostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
.  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  « 

.nthoriz'd  by  her  grandaxn.  Shame  itself ! 
rhy  do  yon  make  such  faces  ?  When  all 's  done, 
'on  looK  but  on  a  stool. 

Mach,  Prithee,  see  there !  behold  !  look !  lo  I 

how  say  you  ? 
rhy,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak 

too.  TO 

(  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
'hose  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
hall  be  the  maws  of  kites.        [Ghost  vanishes,] 

Lady  M,    [Aside  to  Macbeth.]    What,  quite 
unmanned  in  folly  ? 

Macb.   If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  [Aside  to  Macbeth.]  Fie,  for  shame  I 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the 
olden  time,  70 

li^  humane  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Vy,  and  since  too,  murders  have  oeen  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.  The  time  has  been, 
rhat,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would 

die, 
Vod  there  an  end ;  but  ?^*^*  they  rise  again,    w 
kVith  twenty  mortal  nr"**^  ^  on  their  crowns, 
Ijid  push  us  from  oi2^X.9SoIs.  This  is  more 

strange 
Fhan  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord, 

Tour  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget. 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my^  most  worthy  friends ;  w 
[  hare  a  strange  innrmltjr,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.  Come,  love  and  health 

to  all; 
Then  I  *]1  sit  down.  Give  me  some  wine ;  fill  full. 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

[  drink  to  the  general  joy  o'  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom   we 
miss ;  »o 

Would  he  were  here !  to  all  and  him  we  thirst, 
Aiidall  toalL 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Mad).  AvanntI  and  quit  my  sight  I  let  the 
earth  hide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thv  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes  m 

Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

Bat  as  a  thing  of  custom  ;  't  is  no  other, 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.   What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  too 
The  arm*d  rhinoceros,  or  tne  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
t4iaU  never  tremble.  Or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
u  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  \» 

Tb^  baby  of  a  girl.  Hence,  horrible  shadow  t 
I  Muol  mockery,  hence  I      ^      [Ohost  vanishes.] 
Why,  so ;  being  gone, 
I  tm  a  man  again.  P^y  you,  sit  still. 


Lady  M.    You   have    displaced   the   mirth,' 
broke  the  good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud,         itt 
Without  our  special  wonder?   You  make  me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,    m 
When  nune  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 
Boss.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows 
worse  and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him.  At  once,  good-night. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  ii» 

But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good-night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  Majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good-night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Macb.  It  will  have  blood,  they  say;  blood 

will  have  blood. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to 

speak; 

Augures  and  understood  relations  have 

By  ma^rgot-pies  and  choughs  and  rooks  brought 

forth  iM 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  What  is  the  night  ? 

Lady  M.    Almost   at   odds   with   morning, 

which  is  which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies 
his  person 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 
Lady  M.        ^         Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 
Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  wav ;  but  I  will  send,  im 
There 's  not  a  one  of  them  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  f  ee'd.  I  will  to-morrow, 
And  betimes  I  will,  to  the  weird  sisters. 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to 

know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.  For  mine  own 
good  135 

All  tMiuses  shall  give  wav.  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to 

Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd.  i«o 
Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 

sleep. 
Macb.  Come,  we  'U  to  sleep.  My  strange  and 
self -abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use ; 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  [A  heath.] 

Thunder.   Enter  the  three  Witches,  meeting 
Hecate. 

1.  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  !  you  look 


ingerly 


Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are. 
Saucy  and  overbold  ?  How  did  yon  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ;  * 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
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All.   Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ;         » 
Ire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble. 

J.  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 
Fitches^  mummv,  maw  and  gulf 
H  the  ravin 'd  salt-sea  shark, 
toot  of  hemlock  ^ggM  i^  the  dark,  sft 

aver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
ttll  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
lirerM  in  tne  moon^s  echpse, 
1066  of  Turk  and  Tartar's  lips, 

inger  of  birth-strangled  babe  so 

Ktch-deliver*d  by  a  drab, 
Lake  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 
Ldd  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron. 
or  the  ingredients  of  our  cauloron. 

AH.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  ;         m 
Ire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2.  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood, 
lien  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate  to  the  other  three  Witches. 

Htc.  O,  well  done  !  I  conmiend  your  pains ; 
L&d  erery  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains.  «o 

Lnd  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Jke  elve«  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
jichanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

[Music     ana     a     song:     *^  Black 
spirits,"  etc.   \Hecate  r€tires,'\ 
?.  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbe, 
omething  wicked  this  way  comes.  *s 

Open,  locks, 
Whoeyer  knocks ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Jfocfr.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags ! 
Vhatia^tyoudo? 

AU.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  yon,  by  that  which  yon  pro- 
fen,  »• 
lowe'er  you  come  to  know  it,  answer  me ! 
Vmgh  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight 
i(miwt  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
«Qf onnd  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
loogh  bladed  com  be  lodg'd  and  trees  blown 
down ;  w 
liungfa  castles  topole  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Vnigh  palaces  ana  pyramids  do  slope 
heir  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the 

treasure 
V  nature's  germens  tumble  all  together, 
^Ten  till  destruction  sicken ;  answer  me  m 

o  what  I  ask  you. 

;.  Witch.  Speak. 

:•.  Witch,  Demand. 

3.  Witch,  We  'U  answer. 
1.  Witch.    Say,  if  thou'dst   rather  hear  it 

from  our  months, 
t  from  our  masters'  ? 

Uacb.  Call  'em ;  let  me  see  'em. 

1.  Witch.    Pour  in  sow's    blood,  that  hath 

eaten 
ter  nine  farrow  ;  grease  that 's  sweaten  « 

'mm  the  murderer's  gibbet  throw 
ato  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high  or  low  ; 

liyaelf  and  office  deftly  snow  t 


Thunder.    First  Apparitiok,  an  armed  Head. 

Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power,  — 
1.  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought. 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nouffht.  to 

J.  App.  Macbeth !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  I  be- 
ware Macduff ; 
Beware    the    thane    of    Fife.     Dismiss    me. 
Enough.  [Descends. 

Macb.   Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  cau- 
tion, thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright.    But  one 
word  more,  — 

1,  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded.  Here 's 

another,  75 

More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    Second  Apparition,  a  bloody  Child. 

2.  Ajap.  Macbeth !  Macbeth  I  Macbeth  I 
Maa>.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

2.  App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugh 

to  scorn 
The  power  of  man ;  for  none  of  woman  bora    m 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Descends, 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff  :  what  need  I  fear 

of  thee? 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate.  Thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  » 

And  sleep  m  spite  of  thunder. 

Thunder.  Third  Apparition,  a  Child  crowned^ 
with  a  tree  in  his  hand. 

What  is  this 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king. 
And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 
AU,  Listen,  but  speak  not  to  *t. 

3,  App,  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no 

care  m 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers 

are. 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends, 

Macb.  That  will  never  be. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  m 

Unfibc  his  earth-bound  root  ?  Sweet  bodements ! 

^ood ! 
Rebelhon's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise,  and  our  high-plao'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom,    i  et  my  heart     loo 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  if  your  art 
Can  teU  so  much,  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 
All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied  I  Deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!    Let  me 
know.  »o» 

Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  And  what  noise  is 
this?  [Hautboys. 

1.  Witch.  Show  I 

2.  WUch.  Show ! 

3.  Witch.  Show! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;   "« 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I 
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L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market.  40 

Son.  Then  you  *11  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Tbon  sneuL'st  with  all  thy  wit ; 
and  yet,  i'  f  aitn. 

Titb  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son,  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L,  Macd,  A^,  that  he  was.  « 

^n.  What  IS  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why.  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

ikn.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

X.  Macd.  "Eyerj  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor, 

ad  must  be  hang'd.  m 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  that  swear 

id  lie? 

X.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  noneet  men.  k 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools  ; 

r  there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat 

le  honest  men  and  hang  up  them. 

Xr.  Macd.  Now,  God  neip  thee,  poor  mon- 
key I 

Dt  how  wilt  thoQ  do  for  a  father  ?  ^    « 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him : 

yon  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I 

otUd  quickly  have  a  new  father. 

X.  Macd,  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 

Enter  a  Mbsssngbb. 

Mua.  Bless  you,  fair  dame  1  I  am  not  to  yon 
known,  « 

iatuA.  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect, 
loubt  some  danger  does  approadi  ^ou  nearly. 
yva  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
r  Bofc  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  little 


leayen  pre- 


igfat  yon  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  sav- 
age;  » 

o  worse  to  ^on  were  fell  cruelty, 
I  4h  ia  too  mgh  your  person.    He 

•eryeyonr 
'     »  abide  no  longer.  [Exit. 

Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

re  done  no  harm.  But  I  remember  now 
ja  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm  » 
nfteo  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime 
connted  dangerous  folly.  Why  then,  alas, 
I  jrat  up  that  womanly  defence, 
•ay  I  hare  done  no  harm  ? 

Enter  Mubderers.  ' 

What  are  these  faces? 
f.]  Mur.  Where  is  ^our  husband  ?  m 

^.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsancti- 

fied 
WT9  such  as  thou  majrst  find  him. 
r.]  Mvr.  He 's  a  traitor. 

hn.   Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain ! 
;.]  Mwr.  What,  3ron  e^ ! 

[Stabbing  htm.] 
anir  fry  of  treachery ! 

Ean.  He  has  killM  me,  mothn : 

s  *way,  I  pray  you !  [Diet.]  « 

[Extt  [Lady  Macdt^ff^  crying 
"Murder!"  [Exeunt  Murder- 
ers^ following  her.] 


^d, 
ScENB  in.  [England.   Btfore  the  King  mur, 
palace.] 

Enter  Maixx>lm  and  Macduff. 

Med.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade, 

and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  swordj  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  down-fallen  birthdom.  £ach  new 

mom 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  ciy,  new  sor- 
rows » 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  f  eh  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  ^         What  I  believe  I  'U  wail, 

What  know  believe^  and  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  wilL  m 

What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance. 
This  tyrant,   whose  sole   name   blisters   our 

tongues, 
Was  once  thought  honest ;  you  have  lov'd  him 

welL 
He  hath  not  touched  you  yet.  I  am  young; 

hut  something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wia- 

dom  u 

To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 
Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 
Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  mav  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.  But  I  snail  crave  your 

pardon;  » 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  trans- 
pose. 
Angftla  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest 

fell. 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows 

of  grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 
Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hones. 

Mai.  Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  nnd 

my  doubts.  » 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child, 
Thoee  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of 

love. 
Without  leave-taking  ?  I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  Jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties.  Yon  may  be  rightly 

just,  » 

Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny !  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure,  * 
For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee ;  wear  thon 

thy  wrongs: 
The  title  is  affeer*d  I  Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think^st  » 
For  the  whole  space  that  *s  in  the  tjrrant^s 

And  the  Hen  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended ; 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  tnink  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke : 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gasn  «• 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.  I  think  withal 
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i  most  miraonloiia  work  in  this  good  king ; 
IHuch  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
have  seen  him  do.  How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
iimself   best   knows ;   but    strangely-visited 

people,  lao 

LIl  swollen  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
rhe  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures, 
langing  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
^tt  on  with  holy  prayers ;  and  ^t  is  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves  im 

ihs  hctfding  benediction.    With  this  strange 

Tirtue, 
h  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 
Lod  sundry  blessings  hang  about  lus  throne, 
^t  speak  him  fullof  grace. 

Enter  Ross. 
Macd,  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him 

not.  iBo 

Macd,  My  ever^ntle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 
Mai,  I  luiow  lum  now.    Good  God,  betimes 

remove 
'he  means  that  makes  us  strangers ! 
Ross.  Sir,  amen. 

Macd,  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 
Btiss,  Alas,  poor  country  I 

ihnoat  afraid  to  know  itself.  It  cannot         i«* 
t«  eaU^d  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where 

nothing, 
(ot  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile : 
Hme  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rena 

the  air 
lk  made,  not  markM ;  where  violent  sorrow 


i  modem  ecstasy.  The  dead  man's  knell      \n 
I  there  scarce  ask'd  for  who ;  and  good  men's 

lives 
spire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
^nng  or  ere  they  sicken. 
Macd,  O,  relation 

oo  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 
Mai,  What 's  the  newest  grief  ? 

i^Au.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  bus  the 

speaker ;  m 

seh  minute  teems  a  new  one. 
Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Boss.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Ko$s.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their 

peace? 
Rost.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I 

did  leave  'em. 
Macd,   Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech  ;  how 

goes't?  »«o 

fiotf.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 

tidings, 
ihich  I  have  heavUv  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
f  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
liich  was  to  mv  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
ar  that  I  saw  the  tvrant's  power  a-foot.       iw 
ow  is  the  time  of  help ;  vour  eye  in  Scotland 
'aald  create  soldiers,  malce  our  women  fight, 
9  AoM.  their  dire  distresses. 
Mai.  Be  't  their  comfort 

« *re  coming  thither.  Gracious  England  hath 
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Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thousand  men  J,^ 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none  ' 

That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Ross,  Would  I  could  answer 

llib  comfort  with  the  like  I  But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd,  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  Or  is  it  a  fee-grief  im 

Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Ross.  ^  No  mind  that 's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main 

part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it.  mo 
Ross,  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue 
for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest 

sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 
Macd,  Hum  I  I  guess  at  it. 

Moss,  Your  castle   is  surpris'd ;   your  wife 
and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.  To  relate  the  manner,  mb 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai,  Merciful  heaven ! 

What,  manl   ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your 

brows; 
GKve  sorrow  words.    The  grief  that  does  not 

speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-feaught  heart  and  bids  it 
break.  n« 

Macd,  My  children  too  ? 
Ross.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all^ 

That  could  be  found.  ^ 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence  1  • 

My  wifekill'dtoo? 
Ross.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  ^  ^  Be  comforted. 

Let 's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge  j 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief.  su> 

Macd,  He  has  no  children.  — All  my  prettyv 
ones?  I 

Did  you  say  aU  ?  O  hell-kite  I  AU?  ^ 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoo^  ? 
Mai.   Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd,  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  m 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.    Did  heaven 

look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  I  naught  that  I 
am.  tai 

Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  Heaven  rest  them 
now! 
Mai,  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword ; 
let  grief 
Convert  to  an^er ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Macd,  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes  «m 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue !  But,  gentle 
heavens, 
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all  it  valiant  foiy :  but,  for  certain, 
^  annot  bnokle  his  oistemperM  cause  u 

^,  lin  the  belt  of  rule. 
''V.  Now  does  he  feel 

.^  ifccret  morders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
.  c^  '•  miaately  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 

le  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
e  •^^StMig  in  love.  Nov  does  he  feel  his  title     m 
;  %  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant^s  robe 

t  a  dwarfish  thief, 
t '  -wt.  Who  then  shall  blame 

=i '  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
t>.  m  an  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
<.  f  for  being  there  ? 

litk»  Well,  march  we  on      » 

9i  ijfve  obedience  where  't  is  truly  owM. 
£L-  i  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickfy  weal, 
ii  .  with  him  pour  we  in  our  oountry^a  purge 
!  tdn^of  us. 

^  la.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 

t^.iew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the 
weeds.  » 

T^v  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Exeunt J  marching, 

m  IIL    [Dunainane,   A  room  in  the  cattle,] 
mer  Macbsth,  Doctob,  and  Attendants. 
^  (bc6.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them 

;    Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane 
^^anot  taint  with  fear.  What 's  the  boy  Mal- 

oobn? 
,.«he  not  bom  ol  woman?  The  spiritB  that 
'^      know 
,    aortal  consequences  have  pronounoM  me 

thus:  » 

^  mr  not,  Macbeth ;  no  man  that  ^s  bom  of 

woman 
;,  Jl  e^er  have  power  upon  thee.'*  Then  fly. 


.^Biinffle  with  the  English  epicures  I 

'0  mina  I  sway  bv  and  the  heart  I  bear 

'Ul  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Sebvant. 

m  deril  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac*d 
loon  I  11 

We  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Serv,  There  is  ten  thousand  — 

Uacb.  Qeese,  villain? 

Strv,  Soldiers,  sir. 

ifocfr.   Go  prick  thy  faoe,  and  over-red  thy 

feftr, 
Imm  lilT-fiverM  boy.  What  soldiers,  patch  ?  u 
bath  of  ihy  soul  I  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
in  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey- 
faM? 

Serv,  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Jifac6.  Take  thy  face  hence.    [Exit  Servant,] 
Seyton  I  —  I  am  sick  at  heart 
Vh«o  I  behold — Seyton^  I  say  I  —  This  push  m 
^in  dieer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 

bare  Uv*d  long  enough.  My  way  of  life 
•  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
bd  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
U  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  u 


I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud   but   deep,   mouth -honour, 

breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 

dare  not. 
SeytonI 

Enter  Settom. 

8ey,  What 's your graoiouspleasure ? 

Mctcb,  What  news  more  ? 

Sey,   All  is  confirmed,  my  lord,  which  was 
reported.  si 

Macb,  I  'U  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh 
be  hacked. 
Qive  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  'T  is  not  needed  yet. 

3fac6.  I'll  put  it  on. 
Send  out  moe  norses :  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.   Give  me  mine 


How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct,  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb,  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseaa'd,     «o 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Kaze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weig^  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doet,  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself.  «• 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I  'U  none 
of  it. 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  mv  staff. 
Seyton,  send  out.  Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from 
me.  «• 

Come,  sir,  dispatch.  If  thou  oouldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  flnd  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again.— Pull  't  off,  I 

say.— 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  scour  these  Ekiglish  hence?    Hear'st 
thou  of  them  ?  m 

Doct.^  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  your  royal  prepara- 
tion 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

McKb.  Bring  it  after  me. 

I  win  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
Till  Bimam  forest  oome  to  Dunsinane.  m 

Doct,  [Aside.]  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away 
and  clear, 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here. 

[Exeunt, 

ScEKB  IV.   [Country  near  Bimam  wood.] 

Drum  and  colour 8.  Enter  Maixx>lm,  old  Siwabd 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Memteith,  Caith- 
ness, Angus,  [Lennox,  Ross,]  and  Soldibbs, 
marching, 

Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at 
hand 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 
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Bat,    bear-like,    I    miut  fieht    the    course. 

What '8  he 
rhat  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
^  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siwabd. 

Y,  Siw,  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thou  Ut  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Y.  Siw.  No ;  though  thou  oall'st  thyself  a 
hotter  name  • 

rkan  any  is  in  hell. 
Macb,  My^  name  's  Macbeth. 

Y,  SiiP,  The  devil  himself  could  not  pro- 
nounce a  title 
tfore  hateful  to  mine  ear. 
Macb,  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Y,  Siw,  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant;  with 
my  sword  10 

I  ni  prore  the  lie  thou  speak 'st. 

[They  Jighl  and  young  Siward  is 
slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman. 

}nt  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
3nuidish*d  by  man  that  *s  of  a  woman  bom. 

[Exit, 

Alarums,  Enter  "MjiCDurr, 

Macd,  That  way  the  noise  is.  Tyrant,  show 

thy  face !  / 

f  thon^  be^st  slain  and   with  no  /  stroke  of 

mine,  u 

ly  wife  and  children's  ghosts  wiU  haunt  me 

stilt 

cannot  strike  at  wretched  kemsi  whose  arms 
ire  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves;/ either  thou, 

Macbeth, 
H  else  my  sword  with  an  unbat 
•heathe  again  undeeded.  Therj 

be; 
{y  this  great  clatter,  one  of 
^taca%  bruited.  Let  me  find 
Lbd  more  I  beg  not.  tExit,  Alarums, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  olc    Siwabd. 

Siw,  This  way,  my  lord ;  th  e  castle 's  gently 

rendered : 
J*  tyrant's  people  on  both  si.  ies  do  fight ;     « 
ne  noble  thanes  do  bravely  ii  i  the  war ; 
"he  day  almost  itself  professes  ,  yours, 
ittd  tittle  is  to  do. 

Mol,  We  have  rtoet  with  foes 

AAt  strike  beside  us.  f 

Hiw,  Enter,  stir,  the  castle. 

[Eitceunt,  Alarums, 

[Scene  Vm.   The  hcime.] 
Enter  Macbkth.1 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  tU|e  Roman  fool, 

and  die  ^ 

%  mine  own  sword  ?  Whiles  iH  see  Uves,  the 

gashes  tm 

*o  better  upon  them.  J 

^n/«r  Macditff.     *i 

}f^^'  ^,   „  Turn,  hell-  vhound,  turn ! 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  a\  Voided  thee. 


erededge 
)  thou  shouldst 
10 
atest  note 
,  Fortune ! 


But   get   thee  back;   my  soul  ia  too  much 
charg'd  • 

With  bloodf  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  loLYe  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword,  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out  I 

[Theyjight.  Alarum. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour. 

As  easy  mavst  thou  the  intrenohant  air 
With  thy   keen   sword   impress  as  make  me 
bleed.  "* 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thv  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd.  ,  „      *• 

Mad>.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me 
so. 
For  it  hath  oow'd  my  better  part  of  man  I 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense,  » 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  br^  it  to  our  hope.  1 11  not  fight  with 

Macd,  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  'U  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  moxisters  are,    » 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant."  , 

Macb,  I  will  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Biraam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane,  » 
And  3iou  oppos'd,  beingof  no  woman  bom, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last.  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield.  Lay  on,  Macduff, 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  ''  Hold, 
enough  I"     [Exeunt,  fighting.  Alarums. 

Retreat.  Flourish.  Enter,  with  drum  and  col- 
ours, Malcolm,  old  Siwabd,  Ross,  the  other 
Thanes,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 

arriv'd.  » 

Siw.  Some  must  go  off ;  and  yet,  by  these  1 

So  great  a  dav  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai,  Macduff  is  miasinff,  and  your  noble  son. 

Ross,  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt. 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man;  w 

The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm  d 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died.  ,     .    ,     ,  « 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Ross.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field.  Your 
cause  of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then  « 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Ross.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  I 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.         «• 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 


THE  LIFE  OF  TIMON  OF  ATHENS 

Thkrb  U  no  reason  to  belieye  that  Timon  of  Athens  was  either  pbiyed  or  printed  during  the  life- 
ne  of  Shakespeare.    The  first  edition,  and  the  hasis  of  all  later  texts,  is  that  in  the  First  Folio. 
be  printiiig:,  especially  in  the  matter  of  metre,  is  worse  than  usual ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
low  whether  a  passage  is  meant  by  the  writer  to  be  prose  or  yerse.     The  present  metrical 
nogement  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  a  long  succession  of  editors. 
The  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  play  is  internal  and  inconclusive.     Metrical  tests,  which  are 
t  so  significant  as  usual  on  account  of  the  bad  printing  of  the  verse,  point  to  a  date,  *'  before 
)  opening  of  the  last  period,  but  not  long  before  it.*'     ^Esthetic  and  other  characteristics 
tee  with  this.    Some  striking  resemblances  between  the  speeches  of  Lear  and  Timon  suggest  a 
to  not  long  after  that  of  King  Lear ;  so  that  1607  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  approximation, 
i  gap  of  eight  pages  between  Timon  and  Jtdiw  Ccuar  in  the  pagination  of  the  First  Folio  has 
iwn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  space  thus  imperfectly  filled  by  the  present  tragedy  would 
ketly  fit  Troilm  and  Creasidaf  which  is  actually  inserted  between  ^e  Elistories  and  the  Trage- 
I,  and  is  not  listed  at  all  in  the  table  of  contents.    It  is  inferred  that,  when  it  was  observed 
t  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  not  properly  a  tragedy,  Timon  was  chosen  to  fill  the  g^p.    This 
lothesis  slightly  strengthens  the  suspicion  which  the  uuevenness  of  workmanship  and  incon- 
ncies  in  treatment  have  created  as  to  the  complete  authenticity  of  TVmon.    A  number  of  the 
m  purely  literary  critics  have  believed  that  Shakespeare^s  hand  is  discernible  throughout ;  but 
^  recent  and  more  technical  scholarship  has  been  divided  between  the  following  two  theories : 
t  it  is  an  adaptation  by  Shakespeare  of  a  lost  play ;  or,  that  it  is  an  unfinished  play  of  Shake- 
ire's  completed  by  another  hand.    No  trace  of  such  a  lost  play  has  been  found,  though  its 
tence  cannot  be  disproved.    The  greater  number  of  modem  scholars  incline  to  accept  the 
ttd  view.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  Shakespearean  from  the  non- 
ksspearean  passages,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  division  has  yet  been  generally 
9ted. 
taring  aside  the  hypothetical  lost  play,  we  find  the  most  certain  source  of  the  present  drama 

•  parenthetical  account  of  Timon  in  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Marcus  Antonius.    Shakespeare  had 
I  this  in  North's  translation,  and  he  might  have  found  it  re-told  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Plea- 

and  elsewhere.  But  Plutarch  supplies  nothing  for  the  part  of  the  action  preceding  Timon'g 
irty,  except  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  remark  that  his  misanthropy  was  due  to  '^the 
lankfulness  of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  took  to  be  his  friends."  In  Lu- 
^1  dialogue  of  TVmon,  or  the  Misanthrope  are  found  further  details,  such  as  the  saving  of  a 

from  a  debtor's  prison,  the  gift  of  a  dowry,  the  crowd  of  flatterers,  the  digging  up  of  gold 
le  fields,  and  the  visit  of  a  poet  on  the  rumor  of  Timon's  ^restoration  to  wealth ;  and  Shake- 
te's  conception  of  Timon's  character  is  much  more  definitely  foreshadowed  in  Lucian  than 
hitarch.  Lucian  does  not  seem  to  have  been  translated  into  English  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
fe,  but  his  dialogues  are  said  to  have  been  accessible  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
lent  of  the  finding  of  the  gold  appears  also  in  a  play  on  Timon  printed  in  1842  from  a  numu- 
yt  of  about  1600.     This  anon3rmous  production  seems  to  have  been  academic  in  origin,  and 

•  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  ever  acted  in  London,  so  that  on  external  grounds  it 
Id  seem  unlikely  that  it  was  known  to  Shakespeare.  Yet  it  alone  of  the  pre-Shakespearean 
ftnts  of  the  misanthrope  contains  a  banquet  scene  and  a  faithful  steward ;  and  it  is  possible 
it  is  the  direct  or  indirect  source  of  these  features  in  the  Shakespearean  play.  Alcibiades 
Apemantus  are  both  mentioned  in  connection  with  Timon  in  the  passage  in  the  Life  ofMar- 
intonius  ;  and,  for  the  former,  additional  detMls  were  obtainable  from  Plutarch's  Life  of 
hiades. 
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Poet,  I  will  unbolt  to  yon. 

'oa  see  how  all  eonditions,  how  all  minds, 
J  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures  as 
i  grave  and  austere  auality,  tender  down 
lietr  services  to  Lord  Timon.  His  large  for- 
tune, » 
fpon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hangiiur, 
obdnes  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
iH  aorta  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd 
flatterer 

0  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
lian  to  abhor  himself  ;  even  he  drops  down  oo 
lie  knee  before  him  and  returns  in  peace 

lost  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet,  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
'eiga'd  Fortune  to  be  throned.  The  base  o* 
the  mount 

1  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
[hat  Ubour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere  m 
'o  propagate  their  states.  Amongst  them  all, 
Hiose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix*d, 
be  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon*s  frame, 
Hiom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wara  to 

her;  »o 

Hiose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  ser- 
vants 
'nnslates  his  rivals. 

P(Un,  'T  is  conceived  to  scope. 

^it  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  me- 

thinks, 
Hth  one  man  beckoned  from  the  rest  below, 
towing  bis  head  against  the  steepy  mount      n 
0  elimb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expressed 
a  our  condition. 

Pott,  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. 

iU  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
«ine  better  than  his  value,  on  the  moment 
•odow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  ten- 
dance, M 
Isin  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
take  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Irink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune  in  her  shift  and  change 

of  mood 
poms  down  her  late  beloved,  all  his  depen- 
dants *• 
nUch  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top 
v«n  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip 

down, 
ot  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 
Pain.  'T  is  common. 

•  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show  m 

liat  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of 

Fortune*B 
lore  pregnantly  than  words.  Yet  you  do  well 
0  show  Lord  Timon  that  mean  ejres  have  seen 
hs  foot  above  the  head. 

'rumpeu  sound.  Enter  Lord  Timon,  address- 
ing kim$elf  courteously  to  every  suitor  \a  Mes- 
«rager  from  Ventidius  talking  ypith  him ; 
Lrcixjus  and  other  servants  following]. 

Tim,  Imnrison^d  is  he,  say  ^on  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  five  talents  is  his 

debt,  M 


His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait. 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing, 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius  1  Well; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  loo 

My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.  I  do  know 

him 
Agentleman  that  well  deserves  a  heln. 
Which  he  shall  have.  I  '11  pay  the  aebt,  and 
free  him. 

Mess.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him.  I  will  send  his 
ransom :  los 

And  being  eniranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me. 
'T  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  supjport  him  after.  Fare  you  well. 

Mess,  Au  happiness  to  your  honour  I     [Exit. 

Enter  an  Old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath,  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  named  Lucil- 
ins.  ttt 

Tim,    I  have  so.    What  of  him? 

Old  Ath.   Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man 
before  thee. 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ?  Luoilius  1 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service.  ti« 

Old  Ath,  This  fellow  here,  Lord  Timon,  this 
thy  creature, 
Bv  night  frequents  my  house.  I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  indin'd  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd  ii» 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim,  WeU ;  what  further  ? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin 
else, 
On  whom  I  maj  confer  what  I  have  got. 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bredf  her  at  mv  dearest  cost 
In  qualities  of  the  best.  This  man  of  thine     m 
Attempts  her  love.  I  prithee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  f orbia  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  wiU  be.  Timon. 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself ;  im 

It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath,  She  is  youn^  and  apt. 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity  's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maid  ? 

Luc.   Ay,  my  good  )ora,  and  she  accepts  of 
it.  >» 

Old  Ath.^  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be 
missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endowed. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ?         i«o 

Old  Ath.    Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in 
future,  all. 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me 
long; 
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Trumpet  sounds,  ^nter  a  MfissBNOSit. 

Tim,  What  trumpet  *8  that  ? 

Mess,    *Tia  AlcibiadeSf  and   some  twenty 

horse,  *m 

dl  of  companionship. 
Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide 

to  DS.  [Exeunt  some  Attendants.] 

Too  must  needs  dine  with  me;  go  not  yon 

hence 
illl  I  have  thankM  you.  When  dinner  's  done, 
how  me  this   piece.    I  am  joyful  of   your 

sights.  M0 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  the  rest, 

lost  welcome,  sir ! 
Apem,  So,  so,  there ! 

Lehes  contract  and  starve  rour  supple  joints ! 
IW  there  should  be  small  love  *mongst  these 

sweet  knaves, 
ind  all  this  courtesy.!  The  strain  of  man  *s 

bred  out 
Dto  baboon  and  monkey.  mo 

Alcib,  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I 

feed 
tost  hungerly  on  your  sight. 
Tim,  Right  welcome,  sir  1 

^  we  depart,  we  '11  share  a  oounteous  time 
I  different  pleasures.  Pray  vou,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  [aU  but  Apemantus], 

Enter  two  Lords. 

1,  Lord.  What  time  o*  day  b  *t,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honest.  tm 

1.  Lord,  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  The  more  accursed  thou,  that  still 

omitt'st  it. 
?.  Lord,  Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon*s 
mx?  t» 

Apem.  Av,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

heat  fools. 

2.  Lord,   Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  farewell 

twice. 

?.  Lord,  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Shottldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for 

mean  to  give  thee  none.  sra 

/.  Lord,  Hang  thyself ! 

Apem,  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ; 

lake  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

•?.  Lord,    Awav,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I  '11 

inm  thee  hence  I  ssi 

Aptm.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  o'  the 

a.  [Exit. 

1.  Lord.  He  's  opposite  to  humanity.  Come, 
shall  we  in 

kOd  taste  Lord  Timon's  bounty?  He  out- 
goes *» 

)>«  very  heart  of  kindness. 

7.  Lord.  He  pours  it  out :  Plutus,  the  god  of 
gold, 

t  bat  nis  steward.  No  meed,  but  he  repays 

rvenfold  above  itself ;  no  girt  to  hiin, 

Qt  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding         m« 

H  use  of  quittance. 

/.  Lord,  The  noblest  mind  he  carries 

hat  ever  govem'd  man. 


2,  Lord,    Long  «iay  he  live  in  fortunes! 
Shall  we  in  ? 

1,  Lord.  I  '11  keep  you  company.       [Exeunt. 

[SCEKB    II.    A    banqueting-room    in   Timon''s 
house.] 

Hautboys  plamng  loud  music.  A  great  banquet 
served  in;  {BxIavius  and  others  attending;] 
then  enter  Lord  TmoN,  the  StatM.  the  AUie- 
niim  Lords,  FAlcibiades,]  and  Ventidius. 
Then  comes,  dropping  after  all^  Apemaktus, 
discontentedly,  like  himself, 

Ven,  Most  honoured  Timon, 
It   hath  pleas'd   the  gods  to  remember  my 

father's  age, 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  ana  has  left  me  rich. 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound  s 

To  your  free  heart,  I  do  ratum  those  talents, 
Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose 

help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  ^      Q?,^y "®  means, 

Honest  Yentidins.   1  on  mistake  my  love ; 
I  gave  it  freelv  ever ;  and  there  's  none  10 

Can  truly  say  ne  gives,  if  he  receives. 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not 

dare 
To  imitate  them  ;  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
Ven.  A  noble  spirit ! 
Tim.  Nay,  my  lords. 

[They  all  stand  ceremoniously  look- 
ing on  Timon.} 
Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  nrst  10 

To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
Recanting  goodness,  sorrv  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  thera  is  true  mendship,  there  needs 

none. 
Pray,  sit;  mora  welcome  ara  ye  to  my  for- 
tunes 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [  They  sit.]  f 

2.  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  conf  ess'd 

it. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho,  conf  ess'd  it  I  Hang'd  it,  have 
you  not  ? 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus,  you  ara  welcome. 

Apem.  No ; 

Ton  shall  not  make  me  welcome. 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors,    w 

Tim.  Fie,  thou  'rt  a  churl.  Ye  've  got  a  hu- 
mour there 
Does  not  become  a  man  ;  't  is  much  to  blame. 
They  say,  my  lords,  "  ira  furor  brevisest; "  but 
yona  man  is  ever  angry.  Go,  let  him  have  a 
table  by  himself,  for  he  does  neither  affect  com- 
pany, nor  is  he  fit  for 't,  indeed.  st 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperfl,  Timon. 
I  come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on 't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  'rt  an 
Athenian,  therefore  welcome.  I  myself  would 
have  no  power;  prithee,  let  my  meat  make 
thee  silent.  *i 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  't  would  choke  me, 
for  I  should  ne'er  flatter  thee.  O  you  gods, 
what  a  number  of  men  eats  Timon,  and  he  sees 
'em  not !  It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  dip  their 


I.  u. 
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Of  their  friandB' gift? 

I  should  fear  those  that  dance  before  roe  now 

Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me ;  ^t  has  been 

done; 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  son.    uo 

The  Lords  rise  from  tabUj  with  much  adoring 
</  Timon ;  and  to  show  their  loves,  each  sin- 
gUi  out  an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men  with 
vomen^  a  lofty  strain  or  two  to  the  hautboys, 
and  cease. 

Tim,  Yon  have  done  our   pleasures  much 
grace,  fair  ladies, 
Set  s  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 
Whidi  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind. 
Yon  have  added  worth  unto  *t  and  lustre, 
And  entertain  M  me  with  mine  own  device ;   us 
I  am  to  thank  vou  for  *t. 
/.  [Lady],  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the 

best. 
Awm.  Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy,  and 
«onld  not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 
Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet  attends 
you;  wo 

Please  yon  to  dispose  yourselves. 
All  Ladies.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  [Cupid  and  Ladies], 
Tim.  Flavius. 
Flav,  Mybrd? 

TVai.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord.  —  More  jewels  yet  I     i« 

[Aside.] 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  ^s  humour ; 
Ebe  I  should  tell  mm,  well,  i*  faith,  I  should  ; 
When  all 's  spent,  he  M  be  orossM  then,  an  he 

could. 
T  it  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind. 
That  man  might  ne*er  be  wretched  for  his 
mind.  [Exit,  m 

1.  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 
8erv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2.  Lord,  Our  hones  I 

[Reenter  Fiaviub,  with  the  casket.] 

Tim,  O  my  friends, 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  yon.    Look  yon,  my 

good  lord, 
1  most  entreat  you  honour  me  so  much  m 

As  to  advance  this  jewel.  Accept  it  and  wear 

it, 
Kind  my  lord. 
/.  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts,  — 
Ml.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Sebvant. 

Serv,  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of 
the  Senate  im 

Xewly  lighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 
7*101.  Tney  are  fairly  welcome. 
Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you 
near. 
Tim.  Near  I    why  then,  another  time  1*11 
^  hear  thee. 
I  prithee,  let  ^s  be  provided  to  show  them  en- 
tertainment, iw 
Flav,  [Aside.]  I  scarce  know  how. 


Enter  a  second  Sebvakt. 

[2.]  Serv,  May  it  please  your  honour.  Lord 
Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trappM  in  silver. 
Tim,  I  shall  accept  them  fairly  ;   let  the 
presents  im 

Be  worthily  entertained. 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

How  now  1  what  news  ? 

3.  Serv,  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman.  Lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  com- 
pany to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him,  and  has  sent 
your  honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds.  im 

Tim.  I  *11  hunt  with  him ;  and  let  them  be 
received, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside.]  What  wiD  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great 

gifts. 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer ; 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse,  or  yield  me  this,  ttt 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes 
For  every  word.   He  is  so  kind  that  he  now    m 
Pays  interest  for  *t;  his  land  *s  put  to  their 

books. 
WeU,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office 
Before  I  were  forc'a  out  I 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed 
Than  such  that  do  e*en  enemies  exceed.         *<• 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Yon  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong,  yon  bate  too  much  of  your  own 

merits. 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2,  Lord.  With  more  than  conmion  thanks  I 

will  receive  it. 

3.  Lord.  O,  he  's  the  very  soul  of  bounty  !  sis 
Tim.  And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you 

gave 
Qood  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on.  'T  is  yours,  because  you  likM  it. 
1.  Lord.  O,  I  beseech  yon,  pardon  me,  my 

lord,  in  that. 
Tim,  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord  ;  I 
know,  no  man  **• 

Can  iustly  praise  but  what  he  does  affect. 
I  weigh  my  friend^s  affection  with  mine  own ; 
I 'U  tell  you  true.  I '11  call  to  you. 
AU  Lords,  O,  none  so  welcome. 

Tim,  I   take  all  and   your   several  visita- 
tions 
So  kind  to  heart,  H  is  not  enough  to  give  j      » 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends. 
And  ne'er  be  weary.  Alcibiades. 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou 
hast  s» 

Lie  in  a  pitched  field. 
AUih,  Apr,  defilM  land,  my  lord. 

1,  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound  — 
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Caph,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  — 

Tim.  Ck>ntain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Var.  [8erv.]  One  Varro*s  seryant,  my  good 
l<»d, — 

hid.  [Serv.]  From  Isidore. 

le  humDly  prays  voor  speedy  pavment. 

CapL  If  yon  did  know,  my  lora,  my  matter's 
wants  — 

Var,  [Serv.]  'T  was  due  on  forfeiture,  my 
lord,  six  weeks  » 

iidpast. 

bid,  [Serv,]  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my 
lord; 

Jid  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

TYiii.  Give  me  breath. 

do  beseech  yon,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ;      «• 

H  wait  upon  you  instantlv. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords,] 
[To  Flav.]  Come  hither.  Pray  you. 

tow  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounrrea 

Ttih  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds. 

Lad  the  detention  of  long-since-dne  debts, 

Lninst  my  honour  ? 

[Flav,]  Please  you,  gentlemen,  «• 

1m  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business. 

W  importunacy  oease  till  after  dinner, 

"hat  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 

?bsrefore  you  are  not  paid. 
Tim,  Do  so.  my  friends.  See  them  well  en- 
tertained. [Exit,]  M 

[War.]  Pray,  draw  near.  [^xi^ 

Enter  Apkmaktus  and  Fool. 

Capk,  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  Fool  with 
bemantus ;  let 's  na'  some  sport  with  'em. 

Tar,  [Serv.]  Hang  him,  he  'U  abuse  us. 

Isid,  [Serv.]  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  I         m 

Var.[Serv!\  How  dost.  Fool  ? 

Ajtem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

1  or.  [Serv.]  I  speak  not  to  thee, 
^^peai.  No,  't  is  to  thyself.    [To  the  Fool.] 
'<aaie  away.  w 

hid.  [Serv.]  There 's  the  Fool  hangs  on 
roar  back  already. 

Apem,  No,  thou  stand'st  single,  thou  'rt  not 
on  him  yet. 

Capk.  Where 's  the  Fool  now  ?  m 

Apem.  He  last  askM  the  question.  Poor 
vfttes,  and  usurers'  men  I  bawds  between  gold 
isd  want ! 

AU  [Serv.].  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Asses. 

All  [Serv.].  Why?  « 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and 
to  Dot  know  yourselres.  Speak  to  'em,  Fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

AU  [Serv.],  Giamercies,  good  Fool ;  how  does 
vnr  mistress  ?  70 

Foci,  She^s  e'en  settingon  water  to  scald 
•ch  chickens  as  you  are.  \Vould  we  could  see 
fntt  at  Corinth  I 

Apem.  QoodI  gramercy. 

Enter  Paor. 
Fool,  Look  you,  here  comes  my  master's 

Pagt.  [To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  cap- 


tain !  what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ?  How 
dost  thou,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  ihouth, 
that  I  niight  answer  thee  profitably.  m 

Page,  Prithee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the 
superscription  of  these  letters;  I  know  not 
which  is  which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page,  No.  u 

Apem,  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
da;r  thou  art  hang'd.  This  is  to  Lord  Timon ; 
this  to  Alcibiades.  Go ;  thou  wast  bom  a  bas- 
tard, and  thou  'It  die  a  bawd.  m 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelp'd  a  dog,  and  thou 
shalt  famish  a  dog's  death.  Answer  not ;  I  am 
gone.  [Exit, 

Anem,  E'en  so  thou  outmnn'st  grace.  Fool, 
I  wul  go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon 's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ?  » 

Apem,  If  Timon  stay  at  home.  You  three 
serve  three  usurers  ? 

All  [Serv,].  Ay :  would  they  serv'd  us  I 

Apem,  So  wonla  I,  —  as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  serv'd  thief.  100 

Fool,  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

AU[Serv.\.  Ay,  Fool. 

Foot,  1  thmk  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 
servant ;  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters, 
they  approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but 
they  enter  my  master's  house  merrily,  and  go 
away  sadly.  The  reason  of  this  ?  i» 

Var,  [Serv,]  I  could  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee 
a  wnoremaster  and  a  knave ;  wnich  notwith- 
standing, thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var,  iServ,]  What  is  a  whoremaster,  Fool  ?  lu 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  dothes,  and  something 
like  thee.  'Tis  a  spirit:  sometime  't  appears 
like  a  lord,  sometime  like  a  lawyer,  sometime 
like  a  j>hilo80pher,  with  two  stones  moe  than  's 
artificial  one.  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ; 
and.  generally,  in  all  shapes  that  man  goes  up 
and  down  in  from  fouisocve  to  thirteen,  this 
spirit  walks  in.  m 

Var.  [Serv.]  Thou  art  not  altogether  a 
fool. 

Fool,  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man«  As 
much  foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou 
lack'st. 

Apem,  That  answer  might  have  become 
Apemantus.  tn 

All  \Serv.],  Aside,  aside ;  here  comes  Lord 
Tiraon. 

Reenter  TmON  and  Steward  [Flavius]. 

Apem.  Come  with  me.  Fool,  come. 

Fool,  I  do  not  alwajTS  fcdlow,  lover,  elder 
brother,  and  woman,  sometime  the  philoso- 
pher. [Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool.]  ui 

[Flav.'j  Pray  you,  walk  near ;  I  '11  speak 
with  you  anon.  [Exeunt  [Servants], 

Tim.   You  make  me  marvel.  Wherefore  ere 
this  time 
Had  you  not  fullv  laid  my  state  before  me, 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense         ^^ 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 
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And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 

b  faahion'd  for  the  jonmejf  dull  and  heary. 

[To  a   Sen,]   Go  to   Ventidins.    [To   Flav.] 
Prithee,  be  not  sad, 

Thoo  art   true    and    honest;    ingeniously   I 
speak,  tjo 

5o  blame  belongs  to  thee.    [To  Ser.]  Ventid- 
ins latelv 

Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he 's  stepped 

Into  a  great  estate.  When  he  was  poor, 

InDruonM,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends. 

I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents.  Greet  nim  from 
me;  ta 

Bid  bim  suppose  some  ^ood  necessity 

Touches  his  rriend,  which  orares  to  be  remem- 
bered 

With  those  five  talents.  [Exit  Sen.]  [To  Flav,] 
That  had,  giTe  *t  these  fellows 

To  whom  His  instant  due.   Nerer  speak,  or 
think. 

That  Timon*s  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can 
sink.  MO 

[Flav.]  I  would  I  could  not  think  it  I  That 
thought  is  bounty's  foe  ; 

Bttng  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so. 

[Exeunt. 

[ACT  III] 

[ScsNis  L  A  room  in  LucuUtu^  house,] 

FuLifnnus  waiting  to  speak  with  a  Lordfromhis 
wuuter.  Enter  a  Skbyant  to  him, 

Serv,  I  hare  told  my  lord  of  yon ;  he  is  com- 
ing down  to  you.  ^ 
FUan,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv,  Here  's  my  lord.  s 

LuaU,  [Aside.]  One  of  Lord  Timon*smen  ? 
igift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right:  I 
burnt  of  a  silrer  basm  and  ewer  to-nignt. 
^aniinius,  honest  Flaminius  :  you  are  rery  re- 
Mtirely  welcome,  sir.  Fill  me  some  wine. 
Exit  Servant,]  And  how  does  that  honourable, 
otnplete.  free-hearted  gentleman  of  Athens, 
hrjsry  bountiful  good  lord  and  master  ?        u 

Flam,  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Imcul.  lamrigntglad  that  his  health  is  well, 
r ;  and  what  hast  tnou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
ratty  Flaminius  ?  ^  x 

Flam,  Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir ; 
rhich,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat 
out  honour  to  supply  ;  who,  haring  great  and 
Btaat  occasion  to  use  fiftr  talents,  hath  sent 
>  your  lordship  to  furnish  nim,  nothing  doubt- 
«  your  OTceont  assistance  therein.  u 

ImoU,  La,  la,  la,  la !  **  nothing  doubting,'* 
lys  he  ?  Alas,  good  lord  !  a  noble  eentleman 

IS,  if  he  would  not  keep  so  good  a  house. 
taay  a  time  and  often  I  ha'  din'd  with  him, 
ad  told  him  on  't,  and  come  again  to  supper  to 
on,  of  purpose  to  have  him  spend  less,  and  [m 
et  he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no 
arning  bT  my  coming.  Erery  man  has  his 
inlt,  juid  honesty  is  his.  I  ha'  told  him  on 't, 
at  I  could  ne'er  get  him  from  't.  n 


Reenter  Servant,  with  wine, 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  b  the  wine. 

Lucul,  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  alwasrs 
wise.  Here 's  to  thee. . 

Flam,  Tour  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure,  w 

Lucul,  I  hsTe  obseryed  thee  always  for  a 
towardly  nrompt  spirit  — give  thee  thy  due  — 
and  one  that  knows  what  belongs  to  reason, 
and  canst  use  the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee 
well ;  ^ood  parts  in  thee.  [To  /Serv.]  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah.  [Exit  Serv,]  Dtaw  nearer,  hon-  [m 
est  Flaminius.  Thy  lord's  a  bountiful  gentle- 
man ;  but  thou  art  wise,  and  thou  know'st  well 
enough,  although  thou  com'st  to  me,  that  this 
is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare 
friendship,  without  security.  Here 's  three  [w 
solidaree  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and 
say  thou  saw'st  me  not.  Fare  thee  welL 

Flam,  Is 't  po«ible  the  world  should  so  much 

differ. 

And  we  alive  that  lived  ?  Fly,  danmed  baseness, 

To  him  that  worships  thee  I  u 

[Throwing  the  money  back.] 

Lucul,  Ha !  now  I  see  thou  art  a  fool,  ana 
fit  for  thy  master.  [Exit, 

Flam,  May  these  add  to  the  number  that 
may  scald  thee  ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  » 

Thou  disease  of  a  friend^  and  not  himself ! 
Has  friendship  such  a  famt  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  niff hts  ?  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion  f  This  slave. 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him ;  «o 
Why  should  it  thrive  and  tum^o  nutriment 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poiaon  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon 't  I 
Ajid,  when  ha  *s  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part 

of  nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power       «> 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour ! 

[ExU. 

[ScsNB  IL  A  public  place,] 

Enter  Lucius,  with  three  Strakoebs. 

Luc,  Who,  the  Lord  Timon  ?  He  is  my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1.  Stran,  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though 
we  are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  com- 
mon rumours :  now  Lord  Timon's  happy  hours 
are  done  and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from 
him.  B 

Luc,  Fie,  no,  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot 
want  for  money. 

2.  Stran,  But  believe  you  this,*my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord 
Lucullus  to  borrow  so  manv  talents,  nay,  nrg'd 
extremely  for 't  and  showea  what  necessity  be- 
long'd  to  't,  and  yet  was  deni'd.  u 

Luc.  Howl 

2,  Stran.   I  tell  you,  deni'd,  my  lord. 

Luc,  What  a  strange  case  was  that !  Now. 
before  the  gods,  I  am  asham'd  on't.  Denied 
that  honourable  man  I  There  was  very  little  [m 
honour  show'd  in 't.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 


[I.  IV. 
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if  sach  a  nature  is  his  politic  Ioto.  as 

liis  was  my  lord's  best  ho^e :  now  all  are  fled, 
aye  onlv  the  gods.  Now  ms  mends  are  dead^ 
K»orB,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their 

wards 
ianj  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employed 
(ow  to  guard  sure  their  master.  40 

Ind  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Vho  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his 

house.  [Exit. 

ScEKS  IV.  TTie  same,  A  hall  in  Timon^s  house.] 

Ent€r  Varbo's  men,  meeting  [Titus  and]  others, 
all  [servants  of]  Timon^s  creditors,  to  wait  for 
kis  coming  out.   Then  enter  LcTCius  and  HoB- 

TEKSIUB. 

[/.]  Var»  8erv.  Well    met;   good  morrow, 
Titus  and  Hortensius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hot,  Lucius, 

^hat,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  and  I  think 

One  business  does  command  us  ail ;  for  mine 
bmoBfl^.  s 

Tit,  So  is  theirs  and  ouzs. 

^nter  Philotus. 

Luc,  And  Sir  Philotus  too ! 

Phi,  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc  Welcome,  good  brother. 

Wliat  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi,  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  So  much? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Luc,  Not  yet. 

Phi,  I  wonder  on  't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine 
at  seTen.  w 

Lac.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  wax*d  shorter 
with  him. 
You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course 
UHke  the  sun^s ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoTcrable. 
I  fear  *t  is  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's 

purse; 
niat  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet  is 
rmd  little. 

Phi,  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I  '11  show  you  how  to  obserre  a  strange 
erent. 
Tour  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hot,  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's 

For  which  I  wait  for  money.  •• 

Hior.  It  is  against  mv  heart. 
Lite.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Tunon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
^  e'en  as  if  your  lora  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
■^d  send  for  money  for  'em. 
Hor,  I  'm  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can 
witness.  » 

1  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
^  now    ingratitude  makes   it  worse   than 
stealth. 
IM  Var.  [Serv.]  Tes,  mine 's  three  thousand 

crowns  ;  wnat  's  yours  ? 
X<NC.  Fire  thousand  mine. 


[/.]  Var.  \Serv.]  'T   is    much  deep:  and  it 
should  seem  bv  the  sum,  m 

Your  master's  confiaenoe  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

Enter  Flaminius. 

Tit.  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Flaminius !  Sir,  a  word.  Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ?  as 

Flam,  rio,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship ;  pray,  signify  so 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that;  he  knows 
3rou  are  too  diligent.  [Exit.  «• 

Enter  Steward  [Flavius]  in  a  cloak,  mt^ffled. 

Luc.  Ha!  is  not  that  his  steward  muffled 
so? 
Hegoes  away  in  a  cloud ;  call  him,  call  him. 

2m.   Do  you  hear,  sir? 

2.  Var.  \^v.]  By  your  leave,  sir,  — 

[Flav.]  What  do  ye  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ?  « 

Tit.   We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

[Flav.]  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'T  were  sure  enough. 
Why  then  preferr'd  you  not  your  sums  and 

bills. 
When   your  false   masters  eat  of   my  lord's 
meat  ?  » 

Then  they  could  smile  and  fawn  unon  his  debts. 
And  take  down  the  interest  into  tneir  glutton- 
ous maws. 
Ton  do  yourselves  but  wrong  to  stir  me  up  ; 
Let  me  pass  quietly. 

Believe  t,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end ;  » 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Xtic.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

[Flav.]  If  't  will  not  serve,  't  is  not  so  base 
as  you;  . 

For  you  serve  knaves.  [Extt. 

2.  Var.  [Serv.]  How  I  what  does  his  cash- 
ier'd  worship  mutter  ?  «» 

2.  Var,  [Serv.]  No  matter  what ;  he  's  poor, 
and  that 's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak 
broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his 
head  in  ?  Such  may  rail  against  great  build- 
ings. * 
Enter  Skrvilius. 

Tit.  O,  here  's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know 
some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  vou.  gentlemen,  to 
repair  some  other  hour,  I  should  derive  much 
from  't ;  for,  take  't  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans 
wondrously  to  discontent.  His  comfortable 
temper  has  forsook  him ;  he  's  much  out  of 
health,  and  keeps  his  chamber.  n 

Luc.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers  are  not 
sick ; 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Good  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  (Within.)  Servilius,  help!  My  lord! 
my  lord  I 
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low  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himaelf  «b 

I  the    last    conflict,    and    made   plenteous 
wounds  I 

2,  Sen,  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with 

'em. 
le  's  a  sworn  rioter ;  he  has  a  sin  that  often 
burns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner ; 
f  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  to 

0  oreroome  him.  In  that  beastly  fury 
Ic  his  been  known  to  oonmiit  outrages, 
JiA  cherish  factions.   'T  is  inferred  to  us, 
lii  days  are  foul  and  his  drink  dangerous, 
i.  Sen.  He  dies. 

Aicib,  Hard  fate  I  he  might  have 

died  in  war.  n 

JT  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him  — 
Soogh  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own 

time 
isd  be  in  debt  to  none — yet,  more  to  more  you, 
tkt  my  deeerts  to  his,  and  join  'em  both  ; 
Ad,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love         m 
Kority,  I  'U  pawn  my  victories,  all 
[y  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 

1  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  Ufe, 
piy,  let  the  war  receive 't  in  valiant  gore ; 

or  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more.       u 
i.  Sen.  We  are  for  law.  He  dies ;  urge  it  no 

more, 
Q  hei^t  of  our  displeasure.  Friend  or  brother. 
Id  foneits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 
Aieib.  Must  it  be  so?  It  must  not  be.  My 

lords. 
<io  beseech  you,  know  me.  m 

'i.Sen.  How? 
ALcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3.  Sen.  What? 
Aleib,  I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  for- 
got me; 

f  eoold  not  else  be^  T  should  prove  so  base, 
'q  806,  and  be  demM  such  common  grace.       m 
If  wounds  ache  at  yon. 

/.  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger? 

r  k  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 
t  e  bamsh  thee  for  ever. 
Akib.  Banish  me ! 

(oaiah  your  dotage  I  Banish  usury, 
\»t  makes  the  Senate  ugly !    ^  100 

J,  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  con- 
tain thee, 
^tt«nd  our  weightier  judgement.  And,  not  to 

swell  our  spirit, 
I«  shall  be  executed  presently. 

lExeunt  [Senaton]. 
Aldh.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ; 

that  you  may  live 
^7  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  I      10s 
m  worse  than  mad.  I  have  kept  back  their 

^bfle  they  have  told  their  money  and  let  out 
Epnr  coin  upon  large  interest,  I  myself 
ttch  only  in  large  hurts.  All  those  for  this  ? 
p  this  the  balsfurn  that  the  usuring  Senate      uo 
om  into  captains*  wounds  ?  Banishment ! 
t  eomes  not  Ul ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd  ; 
t  n  a  cause  worthy  mv  spleen  and  fury, 
Jbat  I  may  strike  at  Athens.  I  'U  cheer  up 
17  diaeoatented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts,    ui 


'T^  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soloiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods. 

[Exit. 

[Scene  VI.    The  same.   A  bangueting^oom  in 
Timon^s  house.] 

[Music.  Tables  set  out:  Servants  attending.] 
Enter  divers  friends  [Lucius,  Lucullus, 
Sempronius,  Ventidius,  and  other  Lords, 
Senators  and  others,]  at  several  doors. 

1.  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2.  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  yon.  I  think  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  da^^. 

1.  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring 
when  we  encountered.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  low 
with  him  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
several  friends.  t 

2.  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  new  feasting. 

i.  Lord.  I  should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me 
an  earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occa- 
sions did  urge  me  to  put  off ;  but  he  hath  con- 
jur'd  me  beyond  them,  and  I  must  needs  ap- 
pear, u 

2.  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
imx>ortunate  business,  but  he  woidd  not  hear 
my  excuse.  I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow 
of  me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

i.  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I 
understand  how  all  things  go.  >• 

2.  Lord.  Every  man  here 's  so.  What  would 
he  have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

i.  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2.  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces  I 

l.Lord.  What  of  you?  » 

2.  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir,  —  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timon  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both; 
and  how  fare  you  ? 

/.  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of 
your  lordship.  m 

2.  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer 
more  willing  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside.]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves 
winter ;  such  summer  birds  are  men.  —  Gentle- 
men, our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long 
stay ;  feast  your  ears  with  the  music  a  while,  [» 
if  Uiey  will  fare  so  harshlv.  O'  the  trumpers 
sound  we  shall  to 't  presently. 

i.  Lord.  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordship  that  I  retum'd  you  an  empty 
messenger.  «t 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2.  Lord.  My  noble  lord,  — 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend,  what  cheer  ?  *• 
[The  banquet  brought  in. 

2.  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am 
e'en  sick  of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship 
this  other  day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate 
abeffgar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on  't,  sir. 

2.  Lord.  If  yon  had  sent  but  two  hours  be- 
fore^  —  M 

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance. Come,  bring  in  all  together  I 
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s  Lonely  as  their  mannerB  I  Lust  and  liberty  m 
reep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
hat  *gainst  the  stream  of  Tirtne  they  may 

strive^ 
nd  droim  themselves  in  riot !  Itches,  blains, 
}ir  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
«  general  leprosy  I  Breath  infect  breath,      m 
hat  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  mav 
«  merely  poison !   Nothing  I  '11  bear  from 

thee 
ot  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town  I 
ake  thoo  that  too,  with  mtdtiplyinsr  baas  I 
imon  will  to  the  woods,  where  he  shall  find  « 
h«  nnkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  man- 
kind, 
he  gods  conf oimd  —  hear  me,  yon  good  gods 

all,— 
bs  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
ad  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  mav  grow 
0  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low !  40 

[Exit, 


ScEws  n.  Athens.  A  room  in  Timon^s  kouseJ] 
*iUer  Steward  [Flavius,]  with  two  or   three 

SSBVAKTS. 

/.  8erv,  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where  *s 

onr  master? 
i«  we  ondone  ?  east  off  ?  nothing  remaining  ? 
[fZav.]   Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I 

say  to  you  r 
«t  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
am  aa  poor  as  you. 

I.  Sent,  Such  a  house  broke  I        • 

0  DoUe  a  master  fallen  I  All  gone  t  and  not 
toe  friend  to  take  hu  fortune  oy  the  arm, 
ad  go  along  with  him ! 

2.5erv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

ran  oor  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 
»  Ui  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  le 

tiak  all  away,  leave  their  false  vows  with 

him, 
ike  empty  purses  piok*d ;  and  his  poor  self, 
^  dedieated  Deggar  to  the  air, 
^  his  disease  of  all-ehunn*d  pover^, 
Tslks,  like  contempt,  alone.  More  of  our  fel- 


Enter  other  Sbbyants. 

IFUn,]  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin*d 

house. 
J.  Serv,  Tet  do  our  hearts  wear   Timon*s 

liverv ; 
hat  see  I  by  our  faces  ;  we  are  fellows  still, 
■rring  alike  in  sorrow.  LeakM  is  our  bark, 
ad  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck,  m 
itarinsr  the  surges  threat.  We  must  all  part 
Uo  this  sea  of  air. 

'Flav.]  Good  feUows  aU, 

he  latest  of  my  wealth  I  *11  share  amongst 

yon. 
Hierever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon*s  sake, 
•t  *s  yet  be  fellows ;  let  *s  shake  our  heads, 

and  say,  « 

A  ^t  were  a  icneU  unto  our  master^s  fortunes. 
We  have  seen  better  days."  Let  each  take 


Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.    Not  one  word 

more  I 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[Servants  embrace^  and  part  several 
ways. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings 

us  I  M 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who  'd  be  so  mock*d  with  glory,  or  to  hve 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp  and  all  what  state  com- 
pounds as 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vanush'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest   lord,  broni^t   low  by  his  own 

heart, 
Undone  by  goodness !   Strange,  unusual  blood. 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much 

good ! 
Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ?    40 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar 

men. 
VLj  dearest  lord,  blessed  to  be  most  aoouis'd. 
Rich  only  to  be  wretched,  thy  great  fortunes 
Are   made  thy  chief   afflictions.  Alas,  kind 

lord! 
He  's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat   u 
Of  monstrous  friends,  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I  *u  follow  and  inquire  him  out. 
I  'U  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will : 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I  m  be  his  steward  still,  m 

[ExiL 

[SosNB  ni.]   Woods  [and  cave,  near  the  sea- 
shore]. 

Enter  TmoH  [from  the  cave], 

Tim.  O  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the 

earth 
Rotten  humidity  ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air  I  Twinned  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birUi 
Scarce  is  dividant,  touch  Uiem  with  several 

fortunes,  • 

The  greater  scorns  the  lesser ;  not  nature. 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great 

fortune 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  benar,  and  deny  't  that  lord ; 
The  senator  ahalT  bear  contempt  hereditary,   10 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother*s  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.  Who  dares, 

who  dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  *'  This  man  's  a  flatterer  "  ?  If  one 

be,  M 

So  are  thev  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smoothed  by  that  below.  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  ^Iden  fool ;  all  is  oblique  ; 
There  *s  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures. 
But  direct  villamy.  Therefore,  be  abhorrM   » 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  'Hmon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind!  Earth,  yield  me 

roots  I  [lyiggiiHf'] 
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Ilioa  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  oonntry.         im 
Put  up  thv  ffold  I  60  on,  —  here 's  gold, — go  on ; 
Be  &i  a  puuaetaqr  pla^e,  when  Jore 
WtJI  o*er  some  hufh-Yic*a  city  hans  his  poison 
[n  the  sick  air.  Let  not  thr  sworaskip  one. 
Pity  not  honoured  Age  for  his  white  b^d ;   ui 
3e  is  an  usurer.    Strike  me  the  counterfeit 

matron  ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Serself  's  a  bawd.  Let  not  the  yirgin's  cheek 
Hake  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk- 

rhat  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's 
eyes, 

be  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

3nt  set  them  down  horrible  traitors.  Spare  not 
the  babe. 

Whote  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 
merer; 

riiink  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle  uo 

3sth  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall 
out, 

lad  xnince  it  sans  remorse.  Swear  against  ob- 
jects ; 

Pat  armour  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes ; 

i^iose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor 
babes, 

!?or4B^t  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleed- 
ing, "» 

Sull  pierce  a  jot.  There's  gold  to  pay  thy 
soldiers. 

Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 

[Wonuoed  be  thyself !  Speak  not,  be  gone. 
Alcib,  Hast  thou  gold  yet?  I'll  take  the 


sold  thou  girest  me ; 
taUth] 


Rot  aU  thy  counsel.  >m 

TYsi.  X)o0t  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  HeaTcn's 

curse  upon  thee ! 
Pkr,  and  Timan.    Give  us  some  gold,  good 

Timon ;  hast  thou  more  ? 
Hint.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 
trade, 
lad  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.    Hold  up,  you 

sluts,  tS4 

foar  aprons  mountant.  Tou  are  not  oathable,  — 
^though,  I  know,  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear 
bto  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues 
Die  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,  —  spare  your 

oaths, 
1 H  trust  to  your  conditions.  Be  whores  still ; 
&ad  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert 

you,  »M 

M  Strang  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke, 
htd  be  no  turncoats ;  yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months, 
B«  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin 

roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead — some  that  were 

haag'd,  i«b 

Vo  matter;  — wear  them,  betray  with  them. 

Whore  still; 
nnnt  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face ; 
A.  pox  of  wrinkles ! 
Pkr,  and  Timan,    Well,  more  gold ;  what 

then? 
Believe  't,  that  we  *11  do  anything  for  gold,  uo 


Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
Li  hollow  bones  of  man;  strike  their  sharp 

shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's 

voice, 
That  he  ma3r  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly ;  hoar  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh,  im 

And   not   believes  himself.    Down  with  the 

nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal.    Make  curl'd- 
pate  ruffians  bald ;  iw 

And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  i>ain  from  you.  Plague  all. 
That  your  activity  ma^  defeat  and  queU 
The  source  of  all  erection.  There 's  more  gold ; 
Do  vou  damn  others,  and  let  this  danui  you,  i« 
Ana  ditches  grave  you  all  I 
Pkr,  and  Timan,    More  counsel  with  more 

money,  bounteous  Timon. 
Tim,   More  whore,  more  mischief  first;    I 

have  given  you  earnest. 
^^'6.  Strike  up  the  drum  toward  Athens  I 
Farewell,  Timon  I 
If  I  thrive  well,  I  '11  visit  thee  i^;ain.  ira 

Tim,  If   I   hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee 

more. 
Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 
Tim,   Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 
Alcib,  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it.    Qet  thee  away,  and 
take 
Thy  beagles  with  thee. 
Alcib,  We  but  offend  him.  Strike! 

[Drum  beats,]    Exeunt  [Alcibiades^ 
Phrynia^  and  Timandra], 
Tim,  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  un- 
kindness,  m 

Should  yet  be  hungry  I  Common  mother^  thou, 

[Diaging. 
Whose  womb  nnmeasurable  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is 
pufT'd.  iw 

Engenders  tne  black  toad  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt  and  ejreless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quick'ning  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  wno  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate,  lu 
From    forth  Uiy  plenteous  boaom,  one  poor 

root  I 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  I 
Oo   great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and 

bears; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward 
face  ^  i« 

Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented  I  —  O,  a  root :  dear  thanks  I  — 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn 

leas;^ 
Whereof     ingrateful     man,     with     liquorish 

draughts 
And  roorseb  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  I  >m 
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Tifii.  The  best  and  truest ; 

'or  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm.    »i 
Apem,  Where  liest  o*  nights,  Timon  ? 
Tim,  Under  that 's  abore  me. 

Riere  f eed'st  thou  o*  days,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem,  Where  m^  stomach  finds  meat ;  or, 
itbeTf  where  I  eat  it.  ^  tw 

Tim,  Woold  poison  were  obedient  and  knew 
If  mind! 

Avem,  Where  wonMst  thou  send  it  ? 
TTm.  To  sauce  thy  dishes.  t» 

Apem,  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  neyer 
wvest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When 
Itua  wast  in  thy  gilt  ana  thy  perfume^  they 
kwk'd  thee  for  too  much  curiosity;  m  thy 
1^  thou  know'st  none,  but  art  despis'd  for 
b  contrary.  There  's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 
Tim,  On  what  I  hate  I  feed  not.  30s 

^[pfiN.  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 
urn.  Ay,  though  it  loiok  like  thee. 
Apgm.  An  thou  'dst  hated  meddlers  sooner, 
^  ahonldst  hare  loved  thyself  better  now. 
Hiat  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift  that 
ras  belored  after  his  means  ?  su 

Tim,  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talk'st 
I  didst  thou  ever  know  beloy'd  ? 
A^m,  Myself. 

Tim,  I  understand  thee;  thou  hadst  some 
Msns  to  keep  a  dog. 

JpeiR.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
direst  compare  to  tny  flatterers  ?  a* 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
kinss  themaelyes.  What  wouldst  thou  do  with 
Im  world,  Apeinantns,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 
Apem,  GKye  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the 

2Vai.  Wouldst  thou  haye  thyself  fall  in  the 
ndndon  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the 

Ap^m,  At,  Timon.  sm 

TuR.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods 
not  thee  to  attam  to  I  If  thou  wert  the  uon, 
b«  fox  would  beguile  thee.  If  thou  wert  the 
kmb,  the  fox  wouia  eat  thee.  If  thou  wert  the 
afx,  the  Hon  would  suspect  thee,  when  perad- 
mtore  thou  wert  accused  by  the  ass.  If  thou 
rtrt  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee, 
mi  »m  thou  hy'dst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  [aw 
^  volf .  If  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  ereediness 
foold  afflict  thee^  and  oft  thou  shouldst  hazard 
^  life  for  thy  dmner.  Wert  thou  the  unicorn, 
nde  and  wrath  would  confound  thee  and  make 
^  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fnrv.  \»» 
J  trt  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldst  be  kill'd  by 
M  borM.  Wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  wouldst  be 
pM  by  the  leopard.  Wert  thou  a  leopard, 
■m  wert  germane  to  the  lion  and  the  spots  ox 
^  kindrea  were  jurors  on  thv  life ;  all  thy 
wttywere  remotion  and  thy  oefenoe  ab-  [**» 
ewe.  What  beast  couldst  tnou  be,  that  were 
ni  snbject  to  a  beast  ?  And  what  a  beast  art 
lum  ali«ady,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transfor- 
ution!  940 

Apem,  If  thou  couldst  please  me  with  speak- 
nc  to  me,  thou  mightest  haye  hit  upon  it  nere. 
^  commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a 
onnt  of  beasts. 


Tim,  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that 
thou  art  out  of  the  city  ?  im 

Apem,  Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter : 
the  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  I  I  will 
fear  to  catch  it,  and  give  way.  When  I  know 
not  what  else  to  do,  I  '11  see  thee  a^ain.  sm 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  Hymg  but  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beg- 
gar's *dog  than  Apemantus. 

Aj>em,  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Ttm.  Would  thou  wert  dean  enough  to  spit 
upon  I 

Ai}em.  A  plague  on  thee !  thou  art  too  bad 
to  curse.  3«s 

Tim.  All  villains  that  do  stand  by  thee  are 
pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou 
speak'st. 

Tim,  If  I  name  thee. 
I  '11  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  mv  hands. 

Apem,  I  would  my  tongue  could  rot  them 
offi 

Tim,  Awajr.  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog !     sn 
Choler  does  kill  me  that  thou  art  aHve ; 
I  swound  to  see  thee. 

-Apem,  Would  thou  wouldst  burst  I 

3r»w.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  I  I  am  sorry  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a  stone  at  him,]  • 

Apem,        Beast ! 

Tim,  Slave  1 

Apem,  Toad  I 

Tim,  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue  I 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love 
nought  an 

But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon 't. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph  att 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
[To  the  gold,]   O  thou  sweet  king-kiUer,  and 

dear  divorce 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  de- 
filer 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Man ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  loved,  and  delicate 
wooer,  SM 

Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  I  thou  visible  god. 
That  sold'rest  close  impossibilities, 
And  makest  them  kiss!    that  speak^st  with 

every  tongue. 
To  every  puxixise  1  O  thou  touch  of  hearts !   aM 
Think,  th^  slave  man  rebels,  and  by  Uiy  virtue 
Set  them  into  oonfounding  oads,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apem,  Would  't  were  so  I 

But  not  till  I  am  dead.    I'll  say  thou  hast 

gold: 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to ! 

Apem.  Ay.  sm 

Tim,  Thy  back,  I  prithee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery. 

Tim.   Lon^  live  so,  and  so  die.  I  am  quit. 
Moe  things  hke  men !  Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them.  [Elxit  Apemantus. 
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toe  honest  mmn  —  mistake  me  not  —  but  one ; 
fo  more,  I  ppsy*  —  and  he  *8  a  steward.  «» 

[ow  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
ind  thou  redeem^st  thyself ;  but  all,  sare  thee, 
fell  with  curses. 

lethinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise  ; 
'or,  bj  oppressing:  and  betraying:  me,  mo 

lion  mi^htst  have  sooner  got  another  serrice ; 
'or  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 
i  pen  their  first  lord's  neck.  But  tell  me  true  — 
W  I  must  eyer  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure  — 
ft  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous,    ^  su 

f  not  a  usuring  kindness,  and,  as  rich  men 

deal  gifts, 
Expecting  m  return  twenty  for  one  ? 
[Flav.]  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose 

breast 
)oabt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plaoM  too  late ; 
fon  i^ould  have  fear'd  false  times  when  you 

did  feast.  no 

wpect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least, 
rhtt  which  I  show.  Heaven  knows,  is  merely 

love, 
>aty,  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
^«re  of  your  food  and  living ;  and,  believe  it, 
Hy  most  honoured  lord,  ms 

for  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 
Sther  in  hope  or  present,  I  M  exchange 
fat  this  one  wish,  that  you  had  power  and 

wealth 
to  requite  me.  by  making  rich  yourself. 
lYn.  Look  thee,  't  is  so !  Thou  singly  honest 


Here,  take ;  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 

Ha*  sent  thee  treasure.  Go,  Uve  rich  and  happy ; 

Bot  thns  conditioned :  thou  shalt  build  from 
men ; 

Bate  all,  curse  all,  show  charity  to  none, 

Bnt  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 

En  thou  relieve  the  beggar ;  give  to  dogs      e» 

tVhat  thou  deniest  to  men.  Let  prisons  swal- 
low 'em. 

Debts  wither  'em    to  nothing;  be  men  like 
blasted  woods, 

KnA  mav  diseases  lick  np  their  false  bloods ! 

And  so  farewell  and  thrive. 
[JTav.]  O,  let  me  stay,  mo 

Am  comfort  yon,  my  master. 
Tim,  If  thou  hat'st  curses, 

Suv  not ;  fly,  whilst  thou  art  blest  and  free. 

\*»-«  mM^  ijjon  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 
[Exit  [Flavius,  Timon  retires  to  his 
caw]. 


N'e 


[ACT  V] 

(ScKinB  I.   The  woods.  Before  TimorCs  cave?i 

Enter  Poet  and  Paditer. 

Paia.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot 
U  far  where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What 's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does 
tk«  rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he 's  so  full  of 
cold?  4 

Pain.  Certain.  Alcibiadee reports  it:  Phry- 
Bia  and  Timandra  had  gold  of  him.  He  like- 


wise enrich'd  poor  strangling  soldiers  with 
great  ouantity.  'T  is  said  he  gave  unto  his 
steward  a  mightv  sum. 

Poet,  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been 
but  a  try  for  his  friends.  it 

Pain,  Nothing  else.  You  shall  see  him  a 
palm  in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the 
highest.  Therefore  't  is  not  amiss  we  tender 
our  loves  to  him,  in  this  snppos'd  distress  of 
lus.  It  will  show  honestly  in  us ;  and  is  very 
likelv  to  load  our  purposes  with  what  they  tra- 
vail for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that  goes 
of  his  having.  i* 

Poet,  Wut  have  you  now  to  present  unto 
him? 

^  Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visita- 
tion ;  only  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent 
piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too,  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that 's  coming  toward  him.  u 

Pain.  Good  as  the  beet.  Promising  is  the 
verpr  air  o'  the  time ;  it  opens  the  eves  of  expec- 
tation. Performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his 
act ;  and,  bnt  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind 
of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use. 
To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable ; 
performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament 
which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgement 
that  makes  it.  *t 

Enter  TiMOV  from  his  cave, 

Tim,  [Aside.]  Excellent    workman!    thou 
canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 
Poet,  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have 

Erovided  for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of 
imself ;  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  pros- 
perity, with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency.  » 

Tim,  [Aside,]  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a 
villain  in  thine  own  work?  Wilt  thou  whip 
thine  own  faults  in  other  men  ?  Do  so,  I  have 
gold  for  thee. 

Poet,  Nay,  let 's  seek  him.  «» 

Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  oome  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comer'd 

night, 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd 

light. 
Gome.  «• 

Tim^Aside,]  I'll  meet  you  at   the  turn. 
What  a  god  's  gold, 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple 
Than  where  swine  reed  I 
'T  is  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark  and  plough'st 

the  foam, 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave. 
To  thee  be  woxship  and  thv  saints  for  aye !     h 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
Fit  I  meet  them.  [Coming  forward.] 

Poet,  Hail,  worthy  Timon  I 
Pain,  Our  late  noble  master ! 

7Vm.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest 

men? 
Poet,  Sir,  « 

Having  oft«n  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
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/.  Sen,  O,  forget 

rhat  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee, 
lie  senators  with  one  consent  of  love 
Sntreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
hi  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie  lu 

W  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2.  Sen.  They  confess 

Ward  thee  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross  ; 

Thich  now  the  public  body,  which  dotn  seldom 

lay  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 

I  lack  of  Timon^s  aid,  hath  sense  withal       im 

^  it  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 

ukI  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed 

render, 
'ogether  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Ttan  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the 

dram  ; 
If,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and 
wealth  iM 

Is  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were 

theirs, 
Ind  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
^v^  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it, 

nrprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears, 
^d  me  a  fooFs  heart  and  a  woman's  eyes,  i«o 
tod  I  'U  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  sena- 
tors. 

1.  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return 

with  us, 
bd  of  our  Athens,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 
^e  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
ulowed  with  absolute  power,  and   thy  good 
name  iw 

'Tve  with  authority ;  so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Ht  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild, 
Hko,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
hi  i*oontry's  peace. 

S.Sen,        And  shakes  his  threatening  sword 
ifainst  the  walls  of  Athens. 

J' Sen.  Therefore,  Timon,  — 

r»ii.  Well,  sir,  I  will ;  therefore,  I  will,  sir ; 
thus :  171 

i  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
■«t  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
iW  Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  sack  fair 

Athens, 
j*l  take  our  goodly  aged  men  bjr  the  beards, 
ying  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain  tn 

J[  contumelious,  beastlv,  mad-brain*d  war, 
it«n  let  him  know,  ana  tell  him  Timon  speaks 

.  i^ 
^  pity  of  our  aged  and  our  youth, 
-  caifflot  choose  but  tell  him,  that  I  care  not,  iw 
«d  let  him  take 't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives 

care  not, 
^le^ou  have  throats  to  answer.  For  mjrself, 
^re  8  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp 
*Jt  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love  before 
^  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.  So  I  leave 

you  w 

lo  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 
M  thieves  to  keepers. 

i^ap.l  Stay  not,  all 's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  e|)itaph  ; 
^^iU  be  seen  to-morrow,  sij  long  sickness 
^  bealth  and  living  now  begms  to  mend,      im 


And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.  Go,  live  still ; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  last  so  long  enough  I 

i.  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

I'lm,  But  ^et  I  love  my  country,  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck,  >m 

As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

/.  Sen.  That  *8  well  spoke. 

Tim.   Commend  me  to  my  loving  country- 
men^^-— 

1,  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they 

pass  thorough  them. 

2.  Sen.  And   enter  in   our  ears  like    grreat 

triumphers  im 

In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim,  Commend  me  to  them. 

And  tell  them  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of   hostile  strokes,  their   aches, 

losses. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness 

do  them :  tw 

I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades' 

wrath. 
I.  Sen,   I  like  this  well ;  he  will  return  again. 
Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my 

close. 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it.  Tell  my  friends,  »• 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  seauenoe  of  degree 
From   high  to   low   tnroughout,    that  whoso 

please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself.  I  pray  you,  do  my  greet- 
ing. lU 
[FlavJi  Trouble  him  no  further ;  thus  you 

still  shall  find  him. 
Tim,  Come  not   to  me  again;  but  say  to 

Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  naXt  flood  ; 
Who  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth        »o 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ;  thither  come. 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by  and  language  end  I 
Wnat  is  amiss  plague  and  infection  mend  I 
Graves  onlv  be  men's  works,  and  death  their 

gain  I  323 

Sun,  hide  thy  beams  I  Timon  hath  done  his 

reign.  ^  [Exit. 

1,  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2,  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.  Let  us  re- 

turn. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us  »> 
In  our  dear  peril. 
2.  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  II.  B^ore  the  walls  of  Athens.] 

Enter  two  other  Sknatobs  and  a  Messenger. 

J,  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover 'd.  Are 
his  files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 
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Both.  'T  is  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib.   Descend,  and  keep  your  woros. 

[The  Senators  descend^  and  open 
the  gates.] 

Enter  [Soldisb]. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead,      « 

ntomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o*  the  sea ; 

j>d  on  his  firaye-stone  this  insculpture,  which 

fith  wax  i  bronght  away,  whose  soft  impres- 
sion 

it«rprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.  (Reads  the  epitaph.)  "Here  lies  a 
wretched  corse,  01  wretched  soul  bereft,  to 

wk  not  mv  name:  a  plague  consume  you 
wickea  caitiffs  left! 

(ere  lie  I,  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men 
did  hate. 


Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay 

not  here  thy  ^it." 
These  well  express  m  thee  thy  latter  spirits : 
Though    thou    abhorr^dst    in  us  our  human 

Siefs,  n 

t  our  brain's  flow  and  those  our  drop- 
lets which 
From  nigeard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  eonoeit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for 

aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.  Dead 
Is  noble  Timon,  of  whose  memory  eo 

Hereafter  more.  Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword, 
Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  stint  war, 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other  as  each  other's  leech. 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt.  » 
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friends  to  Antony. 


Maak  Aktokt,  ) 

OcTAViut  Cjksab,       }  triomvin. 

8SXTU8  Poitraivs. 
DoMmvt  Ekobabbvs,  ' 

BCARUt, 

Dbscstas, 

Dexbteius, 

PnLo, 

Cakidius,  lieatenant-g«neral  to  Antony. 

AOBITPA, 

DOLABSLLA, 

PEOCULDUt, 

..Thtbcus, 
Oallits, 


friends  to  Cseear. 


Taurus,  lieutenant^eneral  to  Caenr. 

MeJiai,  ) 

MttscRATiB, }  friends  to  Pompey. 

Varbivb,        ) 

SiLitTB,  an  officer  in  Ventidias's  urmy. 

EupHBOMiDs,  an   ambasndor   from   Antony 


Offlcertt  Soldiers,  Messengers, 


Diomnis,  J 

A  Soothsayer. 
A  Clown. 

Cliopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 

OcTATiAf  sister  to  Cnsar  and  wife  to  Antony. 

fiul^"'  }  »t*«»dants  on  Cleopatra, 
and  other  Attendants. 


ScBNS :  In  several  pari*  of  the  Roman  Empire.'} 


ACT   I 

Scene  I.  [Alexandria.    A  room  in  Cleopatra's 
palace.] 

Enter  Dembtrtus  and  Phux). 

PA  I.  Nav,  but  thk  dotage  of  our  general's 
0|erflow8  the  measure.  Those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Hare  s^wM  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now 

turn. 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view  • 

IJMm  a  tawny  front ;  his  captain's  heart, 
which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper, 
And  is  become  the  bellows  and  the  fan  * 

To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust. 

Flourish.      Enter  Antony,   Cleopatra,   her 
Ladies^  the  train,  with  Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Look,  where  the^  come  1 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  m  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
uto  a  strumpet's  fool.  Behold  and  see. 
Cko.  If  it  DC  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.  There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 
reckon'd.  ts 

CUo.  I  'U  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloy'd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out   new 
heaven,  new  earth. 

J^nfer  a  Messe^osr. 

Mess.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 
Ant.  Grates  me  :  die  sum. 

Cleo,  Nav,  hear  them,  Antony, 
xulvia  perchance  is  angiy ;  or,  who  knows     m 


If  the  scarce-bearded  Ciesar  have  not  sent 

His  powerful  mandate  to  you:   ^*Do  this,  or 
this; 

Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 

Perform 't,  or  else  we  danm  thee." 
Ant,  How^myloyel 

Cleo.  Perchance  1  nay,  and  most  like.         *» 

Tou  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismis- 
sion 

Is  come  from  Cesar  ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. 

Where 's  Fulvia's  process  ?  —  Cssar's,  I  would 
say.  Both? 

Call   in   the  messengers.    As  I   am   Egypt's 
queen. 

Thou    olushest,  Antony,  and  that   blood  of 
thine  m 

Is  Ciesar's  homager ;  else  so  thy  cheek  pays 
shame 

When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds.  The  mes- 
sengers I 
Ant,  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide 
arch 

Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall  I  Here  is  my  mace. 

Kingdoms  are  clay  ;  our  dungy  earth  alike     » 

Feeds  beast  as  man ;  the  nobleness  of  life 

Is  to  do  thus,  when  such  a  mutual  pair 

[Embracing.] 

And  such  a  twain  can  do  't,  in  which  I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  wit 

We  stand  up  peerless. 
Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood  I  m 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? 

I  '11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not :  Antony 

Will  be  himself. 
Ant.  But  stirrM  by  Cleopatra. 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love  and  lier  sort  hours. 
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Cleo,  He  was  disposM  to  mirth,  bat  on  the 
sudden  se 

k  Roman  thonght  hath  strnck  him.  Enobar- 
bus! 

Eno.   Madam  ? 

Qleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 
Where  's  Alexas  ? 

Altx.  Here,  at  your  seryice.  My  lord  ap- 
proaches. M 

Enter  Ajttont  with  a  Messenoeb  [and  At- 

TENDAUTS]. 

Cito.   We  will  not  look  npon  him.  Gk>  with 

ns.  [Exeunt  [Cleo.  and  train]. 

Mess.    Folyia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the 

field. 
Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 
Mess.   Ay;  94 

But  soon  that  war  had  end^  and  the  time's  state 
&Ude   friends  of    them,  jointing  their  force 

'gainst  CsBsar; 
^oee  oetter  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 
Ant.  Well,  what  worst  ? 

Mess.    The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the 

teller. 
Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. 
On:  100 

Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me.  *Tis 

thus; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flattered. 

Mew.  Labienus  — 

This  is  stiff  news — hath,  with  his  Parthian 

force, 
utended  Asia  from  Euphrates ;  loo 

His  con<inering  banner  snook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia, 
WTiihit  — 
Ant.        Antony,  thou  wouldst  sav,  — 
Mess.  O,  mv  lord  I 

^R^.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  gen- 
eml  tongue, 
gune  Cleopatra  as  she  is  call'd  in  Rome ;       uo 
»*il  thou  m  FulyiaV  phrase ;   and  taunt  my 

faults 
^ith  such  full  license  as  both  truth  and  malice 
oAve  power  to  utter.    O,  then  we  bring  forth 

weeds 
When  our  quick  minds  lie  still;  and  our  ills 

told  us 
u  M  our  earing.   Fare  thee  well  a  while.        >t« 
Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Ant.    From   Sicyon,  no,  the  news!    Speak 

there! 
J-  [Att.]  The  man  from  Sicyon,  —  is  there 

sucn  an  one  ? 
*•  [Att.]  He  stays  upon  your  wiD. 
mA^'  Let  him  appear. 

Thaie  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break,  t» 
w  lose  myself  m  dotage. 

Enter  another  Messenger  with  a  letter. 

What  are  you  ? 
I?.]  Mess,  Fulyia  thy  wife  is  dead. 
Ant.  Where  died  she  ? 

K.J  Mess.  In  Sicyon  :  I 


Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more 

serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

[Gives  a  letter,] 

Ant.  Forbear  me. 

[Exit  2.  Messenger.] 

There's  a  great  spirit  gone  I  Thus  did  I  desire 

it.  tM 

What  our  contempts  doth  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again  ;  the  present  pleasure, 
Bv  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.  She 's  good,  being  gone ; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  shoy'd  her 

on.  tsi 

I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off ; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. 

Re-enter  Enobabbus. 

How  now !  Enobarbus ! 

Eno,  What 's  your  pleasure,  sir  ?  u* 

Ant,  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Etio,  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them  :  if 
they  suffer  our  departure,  death 's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone.  140 

^  Eno,  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die.  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catch- 
ing but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly  ;  [tu 
I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment.  I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  Death, 
which  commits  some  loying  act  upon  her,  she 
hath  such  a  celeritjr  in  dying. 

Ant,  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought.    im 

Eno,  Alack,  sir,  no  ;  her  passions  are  made 
of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  loye.  We 
cannot  caul  her  winds  and  waters  sighs  and 
tears;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 
than  almanacs  can  report.  This  cannot  be  cun- 
ning in  her ;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of 
rain  as  well  as  Joye.  u? 

Ant.  Would  I  had  neyer  seen  her ! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work  ;  which  not  to  haye  been 
blest  withal  would  haye  discredited  your  trayel. 

Ant.  Fulyia  is  dead.  im 

Eno,  Sir? 

Ant,  Fulyia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Fulyia ! 

Ant,  Dead.  i« 

Eno,  Why,  sir,  eiye  the  gods  a  thankful  sac- 
rifice. When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take 
the  wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man 
the  tailors  of  the  earth;  comforting  therein, 
that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  [i» 
members  to  make  new.  H  there  were  no  more 
women  but  Fulyia,  then  had  von  indeed  a  cut, 
and  the  case  to  be  lamented.  This  grief  is 
crown'd  with  consolation;  your  old  smock 
brings  forth  a  new  petticoat:  and  indeed  the 
tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this 
sorrow.  m 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the 
state 
Camiot  endure  my  absence. 
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Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  bat  be  preparM  to 
know  M 

the  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease, 
Km  you  uiall  give  the  advice.   By  the  fire 
fhat  quickens  Nilns'  slime,  I  go  from  hence 
fhy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace  or  war    n 
Lb  thou  a£Eects. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace^  Charmian,  come ! 

But  let  it  be ;  I  am  quickly  ill  and  well, 
>o  xVntony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

Lnd  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
in  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me.         n 

[prithee,  turn  aside  and  weep  for  her ; 
rLen  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt.  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
[>f  excellent  dissembling  ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant,  You  'U  heat  my  blood.  No  more. 

CUo.   You  can  do  better  yet ;    but  this  is 
meetly.  »t 

Ant.   Now,  by  my  sword,  — 

CUo,  And  target.  —Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best.   Look,  prithee,  Char- 
mian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe.  w 

Ant,  I  'U  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 

Sir,  you  and  I  must  part,  but  that  ^s  not  it ; 
Sir.  you  and  I  have  lovM,  but  there  *8  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well.  Something  it  is  I  would,  — 
0,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony,  w 

And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  vour  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

CUo.  *T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.  But,  sir,  forgive  me,  »» 

Since   my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do 

not 
Eve  well  to  you.  Your  honour  calls  vou  hence ; 
Tnerefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you!    Upon  your 

sword 
Sit  lanreird  victory,  and  smooth  success         too 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet  I 

Am.  ^  Let  us  go.  —  Come ; 

Oar  separation  so  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  goem  yet  with  me. 
And  I.  hence  fleetmg,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away  I  [Exeunt.  »m 

[h$CRKB  IV.    Borne.    CacmrU  house.] 

Enter  OcTAVirs  Cksab,  reading  a  letter,  Lep- 
IDC8,  and  their  train. 

Cos.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth 

know. 
It  is  not  Cfesar*s  natural  vice  to  hate 
<Hir  great  competitor.  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news:  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  b  not  more  man- 

tike  « 

Than  Cleopatra ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 


More  womanly  than  he ;  hardly  gave  audience, 

or 
Vouchsafed  to  think  he  had  partners.    You 

shall  find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep,  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness.  n 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness ;  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchased ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses.  tn 

Cms,  You  are  too  indulgent.    Let  *s  grant  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  tne  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buf- 
fet to 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say  this  be- 
comes him,  — 
As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,  —  yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.   If  he  filled   u 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones 
Call  on  him  for  't :  but  to  confound  such  time 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport  and  speaks  as 

loud 
As  his  own  state  and  ours,  't  is  to  be  chid       ao 
As  we  rate  boys,  who,  being  mature  in  know- 

ledg^e. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  plea- 
sure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgement. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here  *s  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done;  and 

every  hour. 
Most  noble  Ctesar,  shalt  thou  have  report       as 
How  H  is  abroad.  Pompey  is  strong  at  sea  ; 
And  it  appears  he  is  beloved  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Csesar.  To  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair ;  and  men's  refmrts      «• 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

Ccps.  I  should  have  known  no  less. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were  ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth 

love. 
Comes  dear'd  by  being  lack'd.  This  common 

body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream,        «s 
Goes  to  and  back,  lackejring  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Ciesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Makes  the  sea  serve  them,  whicn  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.  Many  hot  inroads  «» 
They  make  in  Italy :  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  thmk  on  't,  and  flush  youth 

revolt. 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  't  is  as  soon 
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n&e  Tiolence  of  either  thee  becomes,  «o 

>o  doea  it  no  man  else.  Met^st  thou  my  posts  ? 

.Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  seyeral  messen- 
gen: 
SVHy  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cho.  Who 's  born  that  day 

tVlien  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
>hall  die  a  beggar.  Ink  and  paper,  Charmian.  «• 
(Welcome,  my  good  Alezas.  Did  I,  Charmian, 
Sver  loye  GsBsar  so  ? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Cesar ! 

CUo.  Be  ohok'd  with  such  another  emphasis  I 
day>  the  brave  Antony  I 

Vhar.  The  valiant  Cassar ! 

CUo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth,  70 
If  thoa  with  Ciesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

I  aiug  but  after  you. 

CUo.  My  salad  days, 

Wlien  I  was  green  in  judgement ;  cold  in  blood. 
To  say  as  I  said  then  I  But,  come,  away ;       ?» 
G«t  me  ink  and  paper. 
He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting, 
Or  m  unpeople  Egypt.  [Exeuni. 


[ACT  II] 

[SoKNS  L  Messina,  Pompep^s  house.] 

Enter  PojfPEY,  Menecbatbs,  and  Mknas,  in 
warlike  manner. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall 


The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom,  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 
decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg    often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise 
powers  « 

Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well. 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
My  powers    are    crescent,  and  my  auguring 
ho^e  10 

Says  it  ymL  come  to  the  f ulL  Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  aits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
Xo  wars  without-doors.  Ciesar  gets  money  where 
He  loses  hearts.  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Df  both  is  flattered ;  but  he  neither  loves,       it 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Cnsar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  ^T  is  false. 

Men.  From  Silyins,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams.  I  know  they  are  in  Rome 
together, 
Looking  for  Antony.    But  all  the  charms  of 
love,  w 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wanM  lip  I 
Let  witchcraft   join  with  beauty,  lust  with 
both! 


Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  nis  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ;        ts 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  nonour 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness  1 

Enter  Vabbius. 

How  now,  Varrius ! 
Var.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  de- 
liver : 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  smce  he  went  from  Egypt  H  is      m 
A  space  for  farther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear.  Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his 

helm 
For  such  a  petty  war.  His  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain ;  but  let  us  rear         m 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-weariea  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope 

Ceesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together. 
His  wife  that 's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Ciesar ;  «o 
His    brother  warr'd    upon  him,  although,  I 

think. 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  ^  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were  't  not  that  we  stand  up  agamst  Uiem  all, 
'T  were  pregnant  they  should  square  between 
themselves ;  a 

For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords ;  but  how  Uie  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  't  as  our  gods  will  have  't  I  Itonly  stands  m 
Our  lives  upon  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  H.  Rome.   The  house  qf  Lepidus.] 
Enter  Enobabbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  't  is  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your 

captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself.  If  Ctesar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  C^Bsar's  head  • 

And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.  By  Jupiter, 
Were  1  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to-day. 

Lep,  'T  is  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  't.  to 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give 
way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Tour  speech  is  passion  ; 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.  Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 

Eno.  And  yonder,  CsBsar. 
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taye  time  to  wrang^le  in  when  yon  have  nothing 
he  to  do.  107 

Ant,   Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno,   That  truth  should  be  silent  I  had  al- 
aost  foreot. 

Ant,    You  wrong  this  presence;    therefore 
speak  no  more.  m 

Eno.  Go  to^  then ;  your  considerate  stone. 

Cces.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
fhe  manner  of  his  ^>eeoh  ;  for  *t  cannot  be 
iVe  shall  reniain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  ua 
k>  differing  in  their  acts.   Yet,  if  I  knew 
iVliat  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge 

to  edge 
y  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 


Give  me  leave,  Ceesar,  — 
Agrippa. 

a  sister  by  the  mother's 


Agr 

Cas.  S] 
Agr. 

Sldb,  »*w 

idmir^d  Octavia.  Great  Mark  Antony 
b  now  a  widower. 

Cos,  Say  not  so,  Agrippa. 

if  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
i¥ere  well  deserved  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Cesar ;  let  me  hear 
igrippa  further  speak.  im 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  yon  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
i^th  an  unslippiug  knot,  take  Antony 
[>ctaTia  to  his  wife  :  whose  beauty  claims      uo 
Ko  worse  a  husbana  than  the  best  of  men ; 
VTbose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
rhat  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  this  mar- 
riage, 
Ml  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now'  import  tneir 
dangers,  m 

VTonld  then  be  nothing.  Truths  would  be  tales, 
Where  now  half -tales  be  truths;  her  love  to 

both 
Would  each  to  other  and  all  loves  to  both 
Dnw  after  her.   Pardon  what  I  have  spoke ; 
For  H  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought,       im 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  CtBsar  speak  ? 

Ca$.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touohM 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

II I  would  say,  **  Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good  ? 

C««.  The  power  of  Ciesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never  i«c 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment  I  Let  me  have  thy  hand. 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour 
Tb(*  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves       im 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

Ccrs.  There  's  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  yon,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly.  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms  and  our  hearts;    and 

never 
ny  off  our  loves  again  ! 

vep.  Happily,  amen  I        tu 

Ant.  1  did  not   think  to  draw  my  sword 
'gainst  Pompey ; 


For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies  and  great 
Of  late  upon  me.   I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lest  mv  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  *s. 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought,         m 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  Ues  he  ? 

Ccea.  About  the  mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What  is  his  stren^h  by  land  ? 

Cass,  Great  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea  tu 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

Would  we  had  spoke  together  1  Haste  we  for 

it; 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  dispatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  of. 

C<K8.  Wi^  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view,  no 

Whither  straight  I  'U  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus 

Not  lack  your  company. 

I^p.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt  Ccesar^  Antony^ 
Landus,and  Ventidius. 

Mac,  Welcome  m»m  £gyp^*  ^'  "* 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Osasar,  worthy  M»- 
cenas  I  My  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  I 

Aar,  Crood  Enobarbns ! 

Mac.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters 
are  so  well  digested.  You  stay'd  well  by  't  in 
Egypt.  iM 

Eno.  Ay,  sir  ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drink- 
ing. 

M<KC.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a 
breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there;  is 
this  true  r  m 

Eno,  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle.  We 
had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast, 
which  worthily  deserved  noting. 

Mac.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  re- 
port be  SQ^are  to  her.  uo 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antonv,  she 
pursM  np  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cyonns. 

Agr,  There  she  appeared  indeed,  or  my  re- 
porter devis'd  well  for  her. 

Eno.   I  will  tell  jrou.  ^  n» 

The  barge  she  sat  m,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Bum'd  on  the  water.    The  poop  was  beaten 

gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were^  love-sick  with    them.    The 

oars  were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  01  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 
made  too 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  per- 
son. 
It  beggar  d  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  —  cloth-of-gold  of  tissue  — 
0'erj>icturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  sob 

The  fancy  outwork  nature.  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  bovs,  like  sndling  Cupids, 
With    divers-colour'd   fans,   whose    wind  did 
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Mac.  We  shall, 

ka  I  conceive  the  Joumey,  be  at  the  Mount      « 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

L^p,  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about. 
You  *11  win  two  days  upon  me. 

^^'  I  Sir,  good  success  I 

Ltp.  Farewell.  [Exeunt.  10 

[Scene  V.   Alexandria.   Cleopatra's  palace.] 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody 
food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  lore. 
All.  The  music,  ho  I 

£taer  Mardian  the  Eunuch. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let 's  to  billiards.  Come, 
Charmiau. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore ;  best  play  with  Mar- 
dian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman   with   an   eunuch 


play'd 
As  witn  a  W( 


i  woman.  Come,  you  *U  play  with  me, 
sir? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 
CUo.  And  when  good  will  is  showed,  thongh 
^t  come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.   I  *11  none  now. 
Give  me  mine  angle,  we  'U  to  the  river  ;  there,  10 
Hy  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-^nnM  fisnes;   my  bended  hook  shall 

pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  *I1  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  "  Ah,  ha  1  you  're  caught." 

Char.  'T  was  merry  when 

Von   wager'd   on  your  angling ;    when    your 
diver  w 

Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time,  —  O  times !  — 

I  laugh M    him    out   of   patience;    and    that 

night 
I  laugh *a  him  into  patience  ;  and  next  mom,  m 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  : 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan. 

Enter  a  Msssbkoer. 

O,  from  Italy  I 
Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mest.  Madam,  madam,  j- 

CUo.  Antonio  's  dead !  —  If  thou  say  so,  vil- 
lain, «• 
Thou  kill^st  thv  mistress ;  but  well  and  free. 
If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss :  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipped,  and  trembled  kissing.                   m 

Mes$.  First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

CUo.  Why,  there 's  more  gold. 

But,  sirrah,  mark,  we  use 
To  uy  the  dead  are  well.   Bring  it  to  that. 


The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat.  » 

Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 
Cleo.  WeU,  go  to,  I  will. 

But  there  's  no  goodness  in  thy  face ;  if  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful,  — so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  I  If  not  well, 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  Fury  crownM  with 
snakes,  40 

Not  like  a  formal  man. 
Mess.  Will  *t  please  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo.   I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak'st ; 
Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lives,  't  is  well. 
Or  hiends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail        w 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 
Mess.  Bfadam,  he  's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Cwsar. 
Cleo.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Cfesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than 

ever. 
Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
Mess.  But  vet,  madam,  — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  "  But  yet,'  it  does  allav  » 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  **  But  yet "  I 
**  But  yet ''  is  as  a  gaoler  to  brixij^  forth  ^ 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.  Prithee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together.  He  's  friends  with 
C»sar;  » 

In  state  of  health  thou  say'st ;  and  thou  say'st 
free. 
Mess.  Free,  madam  I  no ;  I  made  no  such 
report. 
He  's  bound  unto  Octavia. 
Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  beo. 
Cleo.  I  am  pale.  Charmiau. 

Mess.  Madam,  he  's  married  to  Octavia.      «> 
Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon 
thee  I  [Strikes  him  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  jMtience. 
Cleo.  What  say  you  ?  Hence, 

[Strikes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain  I  or  I  '11  SDum  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me  :  I  'U  unhair  thy  head. 

[She  hales  him  up  and  doum. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd 
in  brine,  '  ^  « 

Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 
Cleo.  Say  't  is  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give 
thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud ;  the  blow  thou 

hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage  ;  to 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thv  modesty  can  beg. 
Mess.  He 's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.   Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  knife. 

Mess.  Nay.  then  I  'U  nm. 

What  mean  you,  madam?  I  have  made  no 

fault.  [Exit. 
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[  came  before  you  here  a  man  prepared  «i 

Tu  take  this  offer ;  but  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  sonae  impatience.  —  Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
When  CsBsar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows,  *» 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant,  I  hare  heard  it,  Pompey  ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand. 

I  did  not  think,  sir.  to  have  met  you  here.      m 

Ant.  The  beds  1'  the  East  are  soft;    and 
thanks  to  you. 
That    called   me    timelier    than   my   purpose 

hither, 
For  I  hare  gainM  by  't. 

Ccu,  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts   harsh  Fortune  casts  upon  my 
face;  u 

Bat  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I   hope   so,    Lepidus.   Thus   we   are 
agreed. 
1  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  sealed  between  us. 

Ccp«.  That 's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  'U  feast  each  other  ere  we  part ; 
and  let 's  «i 

Draw  lots  who  shaU  begin. 

Ant.      ^  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot ;  but,  first 
(>r  lastj  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
^hall    nave   the    fame.    I   have   heard   that 
Julius  CiBsar  «• 

Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  Ton  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant,  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard  ; 
And  I  have  heard,  ApoUodorus  carried  — 

£no.  No  more  of  tnat ;  he  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Ciesar  m  a  mat- 
tress, n 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now.    How  far*st  thou, 
soldier  ? 

Eno.  WeU: 
And  well  am  like  to  do  ;  for,  I  perceive. 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand ; 

I  never  hated  thee.  I  have  seen  thee  fight,      te 
AVhen  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you   much ;  but  I  ha*  praisM 

When  you  have  well  deserved  ten  times  as 

much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness,  m 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cos.  Ant,  Lep.       Show  us  the  way,  sir. 


Pom.  Come. 

[Exeunt  cUl  but  Memis  and  Enobar- 
hu9. 

Men.  [Aside.]  Thy  father,  Pompey.  would 
ne'er  have  made  this  treaty.  —  You  ana  I  have 
known,  sir.  m 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  vou  by  land.  m 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise 
me ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have 
done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water.         m 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your 
own  safety.   You  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno,  There  I  denv  my  land  service.  But 
give  me  your  hand,  Menas.  If  our  eves  had  au- 
thority, here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kiss- 
ing. lOI 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome'er 
their  hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a 
true  face.  100 

Men.  No  slander  j  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  tum'd  to 
a  drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away 
his  fortune.  no 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  *t  back 
again. 

Men.  YouVe  said,  sir.  We  lookM  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here.  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra  ?  ua 

Eno.  Caesar's  sister  is  called  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir;  she  was  the  wife  of  Cains 
MarceUus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius. 

Men,  Pray  ye,  sir?  w 

Eno,  'T  is  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar  and  he  for  ever  knit  to- 
gether. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity, 
I  would  not  jprophesy  so.  itf 

Men.  I  thmk  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage  than  the  love  of  the  par- 
ties. 

Eno,  I  think  so  too.  But  ^ou  shall  find  the 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity.  Octavia 
is  of  a  holy,  cold,  ana  still  conversation.  ui 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.    He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish 

r'ln.  Then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow 
fire  UD  in  Cflssar ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  [ui 
that  whicn  is  the  strength  of  their  amity^  shall 
prove  the  immediate  author  of  their  variance. 
Antony  wiU  use  his  affection  where  it  is ;  he 
marriMl  but  his  occasion  here.  im 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will 
yon  aboard  ?   I  have  a  health  for  yon. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir ;  we  have  us'd  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come,  let 's  away.  [Exeunt.  i« 
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Pom,  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There  *8  a  strong  fellow,  Menaa. 

\_Pointing  to  the  Attendant  who  car- 
ries qff"  Lepidus.] 
Men.  Why?  •» 

Eno.  *A  bears  the  third  part  of  the  world, 
man  ;  see'st  not  ? 
Men.  The  third  part,  then,  is  drank.  Would 
it  were  all, 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels  I 
Eno.  Drink  thou  ;  increase  the  reels.  "w 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 
Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it.  Strike  the  yessels, 
ho! 
Sere  *s  to  Ctesar  I 

C««.  I  could  well  forbear  *t. 

It  *s  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain  tot 
^nd  it  grows  fouler. 
Ant.  Be  a  child  o*  the  time. 

Cces.  Possess  it,  I  '11  make  answer. 
But  I  had  rather  fast  from  all,  four  days, 
rhan  drink  so  much  in  one.  io» 

Eno.   Ha,  my  brave  emperor  I      [To  Antony. 
Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  bacchanals, 
Knd  celebrate  our  drink  ? 
Pom.  Let 's  ha  't.  good  soldier. 

Ami.  Come,  let  *s  all  take  hanas. 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  tteepM  our 

sense 
Ji  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. 

€ake  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  mu- 
sic ;  "• 
fhe  while  I  '11  place  you ;  then  the  boy  shall 

ain^. 
Phe  holdmg  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud 
Is  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music    plays.  ^  Enobarbus  places 
them  hand  in  hand. 

The  Song. 
Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  uo 

Plnmpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  I 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned. 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown*d  I 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round. 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  I  us 

Ctrs.  What  would  you  more?  Pompey,  good- 
night. Good  brother, 
ttt  me  request  you  off ;  our  graver  business 
'rowns  at  this  levity.  Gentle  lords,  let  *8  part ; 
'ou   see  we  have   ournt  our  cheeks.   Strong 

Enobarb 
I    weaker    than    the    wine,  and    mine  own 
tongue  i!» 

plits  what  it  speaks ;  the  wild  disguise  hath 

almost 
jitickM  us  all.    What  needs  more  words? 

Good-night. 
ood  Antony,  your  hand. 
pom.  I  *11  try  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir ;  give  's  your  hand. 
Pom.  O  Antony, 

ou    have  my  father's  house, —  But,  what? 
we  are  friends.  u» 

nne,  down  into  the  boat. 


Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Enobarbus  and  Me- 
nas.] 
Menas,  I  *11  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. 

These  drums  I  these  trumpets,  flutes !  what  1 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows.  Sound  and  be  hangM, 
sound  out ! 

[Sound  a  flourish^  with  drums. 
Eno.  Ho !  says  'a.   There  's  my  cap.  "» 

Men.   Ho  I  Noble  captain,  come.      [Exeunt. 


[ACT   III] 

[Scene  I.  A  plain  in  Syria.] 

Enter  Veittidius  as  it  were  in  triumph  [with 
S1LIU8,  and  other  Romans,  Officers,  and  Sol- 
diers ;]  the  dead  body  of  Pacorus  borne  before 
him. 

Ven.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck ; 

and  now 
PleasM  Fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger.  Bear  the  King^s  son^s  body 
Before  our  army.  Thy  Pacorus,  Cht>de8, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Urassus. 

fSil.]  Noble  Venddius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is 

warm,  « 

The  fugitive  Parthians  follow.  Spur  through 

Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly  ;  so  thy  erand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots  and        to 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough ;  a  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act.   For  learn  this, 

SUius ; 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame  when  him  we  serve  's 

away.  ts 

C»sar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer  than  person.  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  nis  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 
Which  he  achievM  by  the  minute,  lost  his 

favour.  «o 

Who  does  i^  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can 
Becomes  his  cai)tain*s  captain ;  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of 

loss. 
Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good,  u 

But 't  would  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

rSi7.]  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier  and  his  sword 
Grants  scarce  distinction.  Thou  wilt  write  to 

Antony  ? 
Ven.  I  '11  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name,  » 
That  magical  word  of  war.  we  have  effected  ; 
How,  with  his  banners  ana  his  well-paid  ranks. 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 
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Enter  the  Msssengeb  as  b^ore, 

""».  Good  Majesty, 

.id of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
'  'when  yon  are  well  pleas'd. 
_».  That  Herod's  head 

^*  Iwre  ;  but  how,  when  Antony  is  gone         » 
mgh  whom  I  might  command  it?   Come 
thou  near. 
°-  Its.  Most  graoiona  Majesty ,  — 
^   eo.  Didst  thou  behold  Octavia  ? 
^w.  Ay,  dread  queen. 
-^to.  Where?  10 

''^'  m.  Madam,  in  Rome ; 
-'  k'd  her  in  the  face,  and  saw  her  led 
reen  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 
'  'to.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 
stf.  She  is  not,  madam. 

to.  Didst  hear  her  speak?  Is  she  shrill- 
tongu^d  or  low  ?  is 

us.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak  ;  she  is  low- 

voic'd. 
W.  That's  not  so  good.  He  cannot  like 

her  long? 
Sar.   Like  her  I  O  Isis  I  *t  is  impossible. 
■Uo.  I  think  so,  Charmian.   Dull  of  tongue, 

and^  dwarfish ! 
■'■-  It  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?  Remember,       so 
^  V  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

W.  ^  She  creeps ; 

- '  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one  ; 

shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
d  tatne  than  a  breather. 

>  Uo.  Is  this  certain  ?      m 
Uss.     Or  I  have  no  obserrance. 

"^  %flr.  Three  in  Egypt 

mot  make  better  note. 
Xto.  He 's  very  knowing ; 

i  perceiye  't.  There  's  nothing  in  her  yet. 
)  fellow  has  good  judgement. 
'kar.  Excellent. 

■Uo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  prithee. 
(ess.  Madam, 

•  was  a  widow,  — 

^o.  Widow!   Charmian,  hark. 

f«9*.  And  I  do  think  she  's  thirty.  »i 

^.   Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  Is  't 

long  or  round  ? 
^tst.  Round  even  to  fault  iness. 
7/eo.  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  foolish 

diat  are  so. 
T  hair^hat  colour  ?  m 

VfM.   Brown,  madam  ;  and  her  forehead 

>  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There 's  gold  for  thee. 

Mm  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ilL 
till  emplor  thee  back  again ;  I  find  thee 
ott  fit  for  business.  Go  make  thee  ready  ;    «o 
w  lett«rs  are  prepared.  [Exit  Messenger.] 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

CUo.   Indeed,  he  is  so  ;  I  repent  me  much 
l>at  so  I  harried  him.   Why,  methinks,  by 

kim, 
bi»  creature  's  no  such  thing. 
Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and 

ahonld  know.  w 


Char.   Hath  he  seen  majesty?  Isis  else  de- 
fend, 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 
Cleo.  1  nave  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet, 
good  Charmian: 
But  H  is  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to 

me 
Where  I  will  write.  AU  mavbe  well  enough. » 
Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  IV.  Athens.  A  room  in  Antonp^s  house.] 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.   Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that,  — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import,  —  but  he  hath  wag^d 
New  wars  'pdnst  Pompey  ;  made  his  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear ;  » 

Spoke  scantly  of  me ;  when  perforce  he  could 

not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sicklv 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent 

me: 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not 

took  H, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Oct.  O  my  good  lord,       to 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.  A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne*er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts. 

The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently,  u 

When  I  snail  pray,   *''  O,  bless  my  lord  and 

husband  I^^ 
Undo  that  prayer,  bv  crving^ut  as  loud, 
'*  O,  bless  my  brother  !*^  Husband  win,  win 

brother, 
Pra:^,  and  destrojrs  the  praver ;  no  midway 
^Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which 

seeks  ti 

Best  to  preserve  it.  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself ;  better  I  were  not  yours 
Than  yours  so  branchless.    But,  as  yon  re- 

auested, 
Tourself  shall  go  between  ^s.    The  meantime, 

lady,  w 

I  *11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother.  Make  your  soonest 

haste; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most 

weak, 
Your  reconciler  I  Wars  *twixt  yon  twain  would 

be  M 

As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain 

men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 
Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  be- 

Brin»t 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way  ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love  » 

Can  eqnally  move  with   them.    Provide  your 

going; 
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', :f.  My  lord,  in  Athens, 

"u.  No,  my  most  wronged  lister;    Cleo- 
patra M 
I'^'^b  nodded  him  to  her.  He  hath  giren  his 
^'     empire 
,  ^to  a  whore :  who  now  are  levyine 

kings  o'  the  earth  for  war.  He  hath  as- 
sembled 
dins,  the  King  of  Libya ;  Archelaos, 
^ //appadocia ;  Philadelphos,  King  n 

^^aniilagonia :  the  Thracian  hing«  Adallas  ; 
i^'g  Malchus  01  Arabia  :  King  of  Pont ; 
^^  od  of  Jewry ;  Mithriaates,  King 

joinagene  :  Polemon  and  Amyntas, 
'  '  Kings  of  Mede  and  Lycaonia,  n 

-ha  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

-  rt.  Ay  me,  most  wretched, 
<t  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends 

^'it  do  afflict  each  other  I 
»  bj.  Welcome  hither  ! 

ir  letters  did  withhold  onr  breaking  forth, 
'     we  perceirM  both  how  you  were  wrong 

-  1  we  in  negligent  danger.  Cheer  your  heart, 
yon  not  troubled  with  the  time,  wnich  driyes 

'  r  yoor  content  these  strong  necessities  ; 

{ let  determined  thin^  to  destiny 

Id  nnbewailM  their  way.  Welcome  to 
Rome ;  u 

diine  more  dear  to  me.   You  are  abused 

Tona  the  mark  of  thought ;  and  the  high  gods, 

do  you  jnstioe,  make  them  ministers 

■s  and  those  that  love  you.  Best  of  comfort, 

d  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Ufr.  Welcome,  lady.       » 

Mac,  Welcome,  dear  madam. 

eh  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  yon  ; 

)f  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 

lua  abominations,  turns  you  off, 

(d  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull,         m 

at  noises  it  against  us. 

Off.  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

Cflp^.  Most  certain.  Sister,  welcome.  P*rayyou, 

>  ever  known  to  patience.  My  dearest  sis- 
ter I  [Exeunt. 

JCEXE  VII.  Near  Actium.  Antonyms  camp,] 
Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Clto,    I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno,   But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Clto.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these 
wars, 

nd  say^st  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno,  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Cleo.  If  not  denounoM  against  us,  why 
should  not  we  b 

f  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  Well,  I  could  reply : 

we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  to- 
gether, 

le  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would 
bear 

coldier  and  his  horse. 

^Uo,  What  is  't  you  say  ?  w 

ffno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  An- 
tony; 


Take   from   his*  heart,  take  from  his  brain, 

from  's  time. 
What  should  not  then  be  sparM.  He  is  already 
TraducM  for  levity ;  and  't  is  said  in  Rome 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch  and  your  maids       10 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo,  Sink  Rome,  and  their  tongues  rot 

That  speak  against  us  I  A  charge  we  bear  i* 

tnewar. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.  Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Enter  AjiTONY  and  Canidius. 

Eno,  Nay,  I  have  done.      «« 

Here  comes  the  Emperor. 

Ant,  is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum  and  Bmndusium 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  Sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne?    You  have  heard  onH, 
sweet  ? 

Cleo,  Celerity  is  never  more  admirM  m 

Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant,  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  weU  becomM  the  best  of 

men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness.  Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo,  By  sea  I  what  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  that  he  dares  us  to  H. 

Eno,  So  hath  my  lord  darM  him  to  single 
fight.  n 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Phar- 
salia. 
Where  Ciesar  fought  with  Pompey ;  but  these 

offers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off ; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno,  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd  ; 

Your  mariners  are  muleters,  reapers,  people    3« 
Ingross^d  by  swift  impress.   In  Caesar  s  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  Against  Pompey 

fought. 
Their  ships  are  yare;  yours,  heavy:  no  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea,  «o 

Being  preparM  for  land. 

Ant,  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno,   Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw 
away 
The  absolute  soldiership  vou  have  by  land  ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark^  footmen  ;  leave  unexecuted     *» 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
Prom  nrm  security. 

Ant.  I  'U  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo,  I  have  sixty  sails,  C^sar  none  better,  m 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  bum  ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full-mann'd,  from  the  head 

of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Cssar.  But  if  we  fail, 
We  then  can  do  ^t  at  land. 

Enter  a  Meksevobk. 

Thy  business? 
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ScBKE  XI.  Alexandria.   CUopatra^apaiace.] 
Enter  Antony  with  Attendants. 

Ani.  Hark  I  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more 

apon  \ ; 
t  ifl  ashamM  to  b«^ar  me  I  Friends,  oome  hither. 

ua  80  hited  in  the  world,  that  I 
l&ve  lost  my  way  for  ever.  I  have  a  ship 
jkdtn  with  gold ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  ny,      « 
bd  make  your  peace  with  CaBsar. 

-1//.  Fly !  not  we. 

Am.  I  haye  fled  msrself ;  and  have  instructed 

cowards 
To  run  and  show  their  shoulders.  Friends,  be 
pone; 

have  myself  resolvM  upon  a  course 
Vhioh  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone.  >o 

ly  treasure  's  in  the  harbour,  take  it.  O, 

followM  that  I  blush  to  look  upon. 
ij  very  hairs  do  mutiny  ;  for  the  white 
Mprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
^»r  fear  and  doting.  Friends,  be  gone ;   you 


lave  letters  from  me  to  some  friends  that 

wUl 
Jweep  your  way  for  you.   Pray  you,  look  not 

sad, 
W  make  replies  of  loaUiness.  Take  the  hint 
^ich  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Kliich  leaves  itself.   To  the  sea-side  straight- 
way; «o 
.  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure, 
iftave  me,  I  pray,  a  little ;  pray  you  now. 
hy,  do  so  ;  tor,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command, 
rherefore  I  pray  you.  I  Ul  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sits  down. 

^HUr    Cleopatra,   led   by   CHARmAN    and 
[1rA8  ;]  Eros  [following], 

Etm.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him,  comfort 
him.  «» 

Iras.   Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.   Do  !  Why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.  O  Juno  I 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros,  bee  you  here,  sir  ?  » 

.int.  O  fie.  fie,  fie  I 

Char.  Madam  1 

Iras.  Madam,  O  good  empress  I 

Eros.  Sir,  sir,  — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes ;  he  at  Philippi  kept 
iis  Hword  e  en  like  a  oancer,  while  I  struck  m   | 
rbe  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassias  ;  and  H  was  I       1 
riuit  the  mad  Brutus  ended.   lie  alone 
Valt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
0  the  brave  squares  of  war;  yet  now  — No 
matter.  40 

f^Uo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  Queen,  my  lord,  the  Queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  maaam,  speak  to  him  ; 
U  n  nnqualitied  with  very  shame. 

CUo.   Well  then,  sustain  me.  Oh  !  4a 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise ;  the  Queen  ap- 
proaches. 
tiT  head  *s  declinM,  and  death  will  seize  her, 

but 
'our  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 


Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation, 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir.  the  Queen.     » 

Ant,  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ? 
See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
^StroyM  in  dishonour. 

CUo,  O  my  lord,  my  lord, 

Forgive  mv  fearful  sails  I  I  little  thought       » 
You  would  have  followed. 

Ant,  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  ruader  tied  by  the  striugs. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after.  O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  8ui>remacy  thou  knew^st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods  «o 
Command  me. 

CUo.  O,  my  pardon  I 

Ant,  Now  I  must 

To  the  voung  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  playM  as  I 

pleas'd, 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.  You  did  know  « 
How    much    you   were   my   conqueror ;    and 

that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obev  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  Pardon,  pardon  I 

Ant,   Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost.  GTive  me  a  kiss.         to 
Even  this  repays  me.  We  sent  our  schoolmas- 
ter; 
Is  ^a  come  back  ?  Love,  I  am  full  of  lead. 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands !  For- 
tune knows 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  XII.  Egypt.   Cctsars  camp.] 

Enter  Cjisar,  Agrippa,   Dolabella,   [Thy- 
RErs,]  with  others, 

Cas.  Let  him  appear  that  ^s  oome  from  An- 
tony. 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dol.  Csesar,  *t  is  his  schoolmaster ; 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluckM,  when  hither 
He  Mends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
\Vhich  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers   • 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  [Ecphbonics,]  ambassador  from  Antony. 

C(es,  Approach,  and  speak. 

Euph,  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony. 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends 
As  is  the  mom-aew  on  the  mjrrtleleaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Ccfs.  Be  *t  so :  declare  thine  oflBce. 

Euph.   Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  the** , 

and  i> 

Reouires  to  live  in  Egypt ;  which  not  granted. 

He  lessens  his  reouests,  and  to  thee  sues 

To  let  him  breatne  between  the  heavens  and 

earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens.   This  for  him.  >» 

Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness  ; 
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Vhat  is  most  right.    Mine  honour  was  not 

fielded, 
$at  oonquerM  merely. 

Eju>.  [AsideJ]  To  be  snre  of  that, 

will  ask  Antony.  Sir,  sir,  thoa  art  so  leaky, 
fhat  we  most  leaye  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
rhy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Exit. 

Thvr.  Shalll  say  to  Csesar   « 

iVhat  you  reauire  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.  It  much  would  please 

him, 
fhat  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
fo  lean  upon ;  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony,  70 

Ud  put  yourself  under  his  shroud, 
Die  aniveisal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What 's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 
,  Clto.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Mj  to  great  Caesar  this :  in  deputation 
I  Idas  his  conqu'ring  hand.  Tell  him,  I  am 
prompt  w 

To  Ujr  my  crown  at  *s  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 
r«ll  him,  from  his  all-^>be3ring  breath  I  hear 
Die  doom  of  Egypt. 

7W.  *T  is  your  noblest  course. 

^Tisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
[f  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can,  w 

^Q  chance  may  shake  it.  Give  me  grace  to  lay 
tfy  duty  on  your  hand. 

Clto.  Your  Csesar's  father  oft, 

(Hien  he  hath  musM  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Sfvtow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place,        m 
b  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  AxTomr  and  Ekobarbcs. 

Am.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! 

fHuit  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

TAur.  One  that  but  performs 

the  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obeyed. 
Em.  [Axide,]    You  will  be  whipped. 

Ant.  Approach  there  I  Ah,  you  kite  1  ^Tow, 

gods  and  devils  I 

^nthority  melts  from  me.  Of  late,  when  I 

cried  "Hoi"  ,  «> 

^e  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth. 

^  cry,  **  Your  will?  "    Have  you  no  ears? 

lam 
Intony  yet. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 
Eno.  [Aside.]  'T  is  better  playing  with  a 
lion's  whelp 
Hun  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars  I 

•niip  him  I  Were  *t  twenty  of  the  greatest 

tributaries  ^ 

Hut  do  acknowledge  Csesar,  should  I  find  them 

^  aaucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  —  what 's 

her  name, 
Jjjce  she  was  Cleopatra  ?  Whip  him,  fellows, 
|uL  like  a  boy,  vou  see  him  crmge  his  face,  100 
W  whine  aloua  for  mercy.  Take  him  hence. 
Thyr.  Mark  Antonj,  — 
Ard.  Tug  hmi  away.  Being  whippM, 


Bring  him  again :  this  Jack  of  Cffisar^s  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him.  — 

{Exit  Servant  with  Thyreus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you  ;  ha  I  10s 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abusM 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 
Cleo,  Good  my  lord,  — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever  :  no 

And  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard  — 
O  misery  on  't  1  —  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes ; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  dear  judgements; 

make  us 
Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh  at 's,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  *t  come  to  this  ?         iw 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Cfesar^s  trencher  ;  nay,  you  were  a  frag- 
ment 
Of    Cneins    Pompey*8 ;    besides  what   hotter 

hours. 
Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  piok'd  out ;  for,  I  am  sure,         iso 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should 

be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 
Cleo.  Wherefore  b  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards 
And  say,  "  God  quit  you  I  "  be  familiar  with 
My  pla^ellow,  your  hand;  this  kingly  seal    tu 
Ana  phghter  of  high  hearts  I  O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd  I  For  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halterM  neck  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. 

Re-tnter  Skbvant  with  Thyreus. 

Is  he  whippM  ?  131 
Serv,  SoundljT,  my  lord. 
Ant,  Cried  he  ?  and  beggM  a  pardon  ? 

Serv,  He  did  ask  favour. 
Ant,  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter  ;  and  be  thou 
sorry  m» 

To  follow  CaMar  in  his  triumph,  since  ^ 
Thou  hast  been  whippM  for  foUowing  him. 

Henceforth 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on  H.     Get  thee  back  to 

Caaaar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment.   Look  thou  say  im 
He  makes  me  angnr  with  him ;  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdamful,  harping  on  what  I  am, 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  He  makes  me  angry ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  *t  is  to  do  H, 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former 
guides,  i4« 

Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  helL  If  ne  mislike 
M^  speech  and  what  is  done,  tell  him  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranched  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  (luit  me.  Urge  it  thou,      i^i 
Hence  with  thy  stripes,  begone! 

[Exit  Thvreus, 
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Ant.  Well,  my  ^ood  f ellows,  wait  on  me  to- 
night, so 
Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  aa  much  of  me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  sufferM  my  command. 

Cleo»     [Aside  to  Eno.]  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno»  [Aside  to  Cleo.]  To  make  his  followers 
weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to>night ; 

May  be  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty :  u 

Haply  yon  shall  not  see  me  more  ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow.  Perchance  to-morrow 
You  *U  serve  another  master.  I  look  on  yon 
As   one    that  takes  his  leave.    Mine  nonest 

friends, 
I  torn  yon  not  away :  bnt,  like  a  master  m 

Married  to  your  g<x>a  service,  stav  till  death. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours.  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  jrield  you  for  't  I 

Eno.  .       What  mean  you,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?    Look,  they 

weep; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyM.  For  shame,       » 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Xow  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  CT^w  where  those  drops  fall !  My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense ; 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort,  did  desire 
you  ^  40 

To  bum  this  night  with  torches.    Enow,  my 

hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow  ;  and  will  lead  yon 
Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life 
Than  death  and  honour.   Let 's  to  supper,  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  [Exeunt.    *» 

[ScEiae  III.   Hu  same.  Btfore  the  paUux.] 
Enter  [two]  Soldisba  [to  their  guard]. 

1.  Sold.  Brother,  good-night ;  to-morrow  is 

the  day.  ^ 

2.  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way  ;  {btb  you 

well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

2.  Sold.  Nothing.  What  news  ? 

2.  Sold.  Belike  ^t  is  but  a  rumour.    Good- 
night to  yon.  s 

/.  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good-night. 

Thep  meet  other  Soldiers. 

2.  Sold.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 
[3.]  Sold.  And  yon.  Good-night,  good-night. 
[They  place  themselves  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  staae. 
[4.]  Sold.   Here  we.  And  if  to-morrow 
Oar  navT  thrive.  I  have  an  abeolnte  hope        u 
Ottr  landmen  will  stand  up. 

[?.]  Sold.  'T  is  a  brave  army, 

And  full  of  pnrpoee. 

[Music  of  the  hautboys  as  under  the 
stage. 
2.  Sold.  Peace  !  what  noise  ? 

1.  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2.  Sold.  Hark! 

i.  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air. 


3.  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4.  Sold.  It  signs  well,  does  it  not  ? 
3.  Sold.  No. 

2.  Sold.  ^  Peace,  I  say ! 

What  should  this  mean  ?  ic 

2.  Sold.   'T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  An- 
tony loved. 
Now  leaves  him. 

/.  Sold.  Walk ;  let 's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[They  advance  to  another  post.] 

2.  Sold.  How  now,  masters ! 

[Speak  together. 
All.  How  now ! 

How  now  I  do  you  hear  thb  ? 
/.  Sold.  Ay  ;  is  *t  not  strange? 

3.  Sold.   Do    you   hear,   masters  ?    Do  you 

hear  ?  ai 

1.  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 
quarter; 
Let 's  see  how  it  will  give  off. 
All.  Content.  'T  is  strange. 

[Exeunt. 

[ScEJfE  IV.  The  same.  A  room  in  the  palace.] 

Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  [Charmlan,] 
and  others  [attending]. 

Ant,  Eros  1  mine  armour,  Eros  I 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  m^  chuck.  Eros,  come ;  mine  ar- 
mour, Eros  I 

Enter  Eros  [with  armour]. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  mine  iron  on« 

If  Fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is  « 

Because  we  brave  her.  Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I  'U  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

[Ant,]  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  I  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart.   False,  false  ;  this, 
this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I  'U  help.  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  weU : 

We  shall  thrive  now.   Seest  thou,  ray  good 

feUow  ? 
Go  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir.  to 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buekled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely: 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  daff  H  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. 
Thou  fnmblest,  Eros  ;  and  my  queen  's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou.    Dispatch.    O 
love,  » 

That   thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and 

knew'st 
The  royal  occupation  !  Thou  shonldst  see 
A  workman  in  H. 

Enter  an  armed  SoLDlSB. 

Good-morrow  to  thee ;  welcome. 
Thou  look*st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike 

charge. 
To  bnstness  that  we  love  we  rise  betime  » 

And  go  to  't  with  delight. 
Sold.  A  thousand,  sir. 
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Scar,  I  had  a  wonnd  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
tut  now  ^t  is  made  an  H. 

Ani,  They  do  retire. 

Scar,  We'll  heat  'em  into  bench-holes.  I 

have  yet 
loom  for  six  scotches  more.  10 

Enter  Ebos. 

Eros,  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  advan- 
tage serves 
or  a  fair  victory. 

Scar,  Let  ns  score  their  backs, 

knd  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind, 
r  is  sport  to  maol  a  runner. 

.la/.  I  wiU  reward  thee 

^^ee  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  tenfold    is 
W  thy  good  valour.   Come  thee  on. 

Scar,  I'll  halt  after. 

[Exeunt, 

§CKKB  VIII.  Under  the  walU  qf  Alexandria,] 

llarum.    Enter  Antoky,  in  a  march;  Scarus, 
with  others. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp.  Run 

one  before, 
Lnd  let  the  Queen  know  of  our  gestB.  To-morrow, 
lef  ore  the  sun  shall  see  's,  we  11  spill  the  blood 
liat  has  to-day  esoap'd.  1  thank  you  all ; 
[or  doughty-handed  are  you,  and  have  fought  * 
jot  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  't  had  been 
lach  man's  like  mine ;  you  have  shown  all 

Hectors. 
Ater  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful 

tears 
Vaah  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and 

kiss  10 

"he  bonour'd  gashes  whole. 

Enter  Cleopatba  [atfeiuf«cf]. 

To  Scarus.]  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

To  this  great  fairy  I  'U  commend  thy  acts, 
lake  her  thanks  bless  thee.    [To  Cleo.]    O 

thou  day  o'  the  world, 
luun  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and 

aU, 
'hrongh  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and 
there  u 

tide  on  the  pants  triumphing  I 

Cleo,  hard  of  lords  I 

)  infinite  virtue,  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
lie  world's  great  snare  uncanght  ? 

Ant,  My  nightingale. 

Te  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.   Wnat,  girl  I 

though  grey 
h  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown, 
^t  ha'^we  M 

i  brau  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
|«t  goal  for  goal  of  ^onth.  Behold  this  man ; 
*«mroend  unto  his  hps  thy  favouring  hand. 
lim  it,  my  warrior ;  he  hath  fought  to-day 
U  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had  u 

Wtroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  1 11  give  thee,  friend, 

Ld  armour  all  of  gold  ;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbunoled 


Like  holy  Phoebus'  car.  Give  me  thy  hand. 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ;       so 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe 

them. 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together 
And  dnnk  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril.  Trumpeters,        «» 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  citv^s  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

together. 
Applauding  our  approach.  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  IX.  Ccssar^s  camp.] 

Enter  a  Sentry,  and  his  CoMPAirr.   Enobar- 
BU8  follows. 

Sent.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  ^uard.  The  night 
Is  shiny ;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i*  the  mom. 

i.  Sold.  This  hist  day  was 

A  shrewd  one  to  's. 

J^no.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night,  —  s 

2.  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

1.  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Eno,  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon, 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent  f 
Sent,  Enobarbus  I 

2.  Sold.  Peace  1 10 
Hark  further. 

Eno,    O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melan- 
choly. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me, 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me.  Throw  mv  heart  is 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to 

powder, 
And  fljiish  all  foul  thouj^hts.  O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ;  m 

But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive. 
O  Antony!  O  Antony  I  [Dies.] 

2.  Sold,  Let's  speak 

To  him. 

Sent.  Let's   hear   him,  for   the  things  he 
speaks  u 

May  concern  Caesar. 

2.  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.  But  he  sleeps. 

Sent.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as 
his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleep. 

i.  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

2.  Sold.  Awake,  sir,  awake ;  speak  to  us. 

i.  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 

Sent.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him. 

(Drums  afar  fff.)   Hark  I  the  drums     » 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.  Let  us  bear  him 

To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note.  Our  hour 

Is  fully  out. 

2.  Sold.       Come  on,  then ; 
He  may  recover  yet.      [Exeunt  [with  the  body],. 


r.juv. 
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rith  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
ifid  mock  oar  eyes  with  air.  Thoa  hast  seen 

these  sifirns; 
liey  are  black  yesper's  pageants. 
Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  eyen  with  a 

thonffht 
lie  rack  luslimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct,     10 
ii  water  is  in  water. 
Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave  Eros,  now  thy  captain 

is 
Ven  soefa  a  body.  Here  I  am  Antony ; 
et  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave, 
made    these    wars    for    Egypt;   and    the 

Queen,  —  i» 

rbose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had 

mine, 
Hiich  whilst  it  was  mine  had  annez'd  unto  H 
i  million  moe,  now  lost,  —  she,  Eros,  has 
Wk'd  cards  with  Cssar,  and  f alse-play'd  my 

glory 
nto  an  enemy's  triumph.  so 

Itjt  weep  not,  rentle  Eroe ;  there  is  left  us 
^inelyes  to  end  ourselves. 

Enter  Mabdiai^  . 

O,  thy  vile  lady  I 
be  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 
Mar.  No,  Antony ; 

iy  mistress   lov'd   thee,    and   her   fortunes 

mingled  u 

nUi  thine  entirely. 

Am.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch ;  peace ! 

b«  hath  betray M  me  and  shall  die  the  death. 
Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but 

once, 
^  that   she   has   disoharg*d.    What   thou 

wouldst  do 
>  done  unto  thy  hand ;  the  last  she  spake 
Tu**  Antony!  most  noble  Antony  I  ^  m 

Wn  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
^  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
«fween  her  heart  and  lips.  She  rendered  life, 
ky  name  so  buried  in  her. 
Am.  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Mt.  Unarm,  Eros;  the  long  day's  task  is 

done,  ^ 

ad  we  must  sleep.  [To  Mar.]  That  thou  de- 

part'st  hence  safe, 
Wi  pay  thy  labour  richly ;  go. 

[Exit  Mardian. 
Off,  pluck  off ! 
ike  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
^  battexv^  from  my  heart.  O,  cleave,  my 

rides  f 
"wt,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent,    «o 
^  thy  frail  case  1  Apace,  Eros,  apace, 
"more  a  soldier.  Bhiised  pieces,  go  ; 
>•  have  been  nobly  borne.  —  From  me  a  while. 

[Exit  Eros. 
Hll  ft'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
«rp  for  my  pardon.  So  it  must  be,  for  now  « 
Q  length  is  tortnre ;  since  the  torch  is  out, 
«  down,  and  stray  no  farther.  Now  all  la- 
bour 


Mars  what  it  does :  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strengtn.  Seal  then  and  all  is  done. 
Eros !  —  I  come,  my  queen !  —  Eros !  — Stay  for 

me!  m 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  'U  hand  in 

hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  s^iosts 

gaze. 
Dido  and  her  JEaeam  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours.    Come,  Eros,  Eros  I 

Re-enter  Ebos. 

Eros,  What  would  my  lord? 
Ant,  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods  m 
Detest  mv  baseness.  I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's 

back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  mvself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind      ao 
Than  she  which  by  her  death  our  Csesar  tells, 
**  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."  Thou  art  sworn, 

Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  which 

now 
Is  come  indeed,  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of  « 

Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  conmiand. 
Thou  then  wouldst  kill  me.  Do  't ;  the  time  is 

come. 
Thou   strik'st  not  me,  't  is  C»sar  thou  de- 

feat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts,  n 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  oould  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome  ana 

see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending 

down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu'd  ?« 

To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Cesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
Hia  baseness  that  ensued  ? 
Eros.  ^  I  would  not  see  't. 

Ant.  Come,  then ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must 
be  cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast 

worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 
Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me  I 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st 
thou  not  then  ^  ti 

To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?   Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.   Draw,  and  come. 
Eros.  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  coun- 
tenance, M 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 
Ant.  Lo  thee  !                   [Turning Jrom  him.] 
Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 
Ant.                               Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.    ^  My  dear  master. 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say,        m 
Before  I  strike  this  bleody  stroke,  farewell. 
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)«iniiriiig  apon  me.     But  come,  oome,  An- 
tony,— » 
lelp  me,  my  women, — we  most  draw  thee  ap. 
Lwist,  good  friends. 

Antm  O,  quick,  or  I  am  eone. 

CUo.    Here's   sport   indeed  1    How   neavy 

weighs  my  lord  1 
hir  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness, 
liat  makes  the  weight.    Had  I  great  Jano*s 

power, 
lie  strong-winged  Mercury  should  fetch  thee 
np  ss 

Lnd  set  thee  hy  Jove's  side.    Tet  come  a 

little,  — 
fishers   were  ever  fook,  —  O,  come,  come, 
oome; 

[They  heave  Antony  alqft  to  Cleo- 
patra. 
Lnd  welcome,  welcome !  Die  where  thou  hast 

liv'd; 
hucken  with  kissing.  Had  my  lips  that  power, 
iDua  would  I  wear  them  out. 
All,  ,  .       „  A  heavy  sight  1 40 

Ant,   I  am  dymg,  £gvpt,  dying. 
Hve  me  scnne  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 
Cleo,  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so 

high, 
[hat  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her 

wheel, 
^rovok'd  hy  my  offence, 
-^jrt.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

If  Clear  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safe- 
^.  01  a 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 
^lU.  Gentle,  hear  me : 

^one  about  Ciesar  trust  but  Proculeius. 
,  Cleo,  My  resolution  and  my  h^ds  I  '11  trust ; 
H'one  about  Caasar.  fo 

Ant,  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
.ament  nor  sorrow  at ;  but  please  your  tfaioughts 
n  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
therein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the 

world, 
rbe  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  die,        u 
^oC  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
ly  countryman,^ — a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
r  afiaatly  vanquish'd.  Now  my  spirit  is  going ; 
can  no  more. 

CUo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo 't  die  ? 

wt  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  Shall  I  abide  «o 

A  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
*o  better  than  a  sty  ?  O,  see,  my  women. 


rhe 


[Antony  dies,] 
loi  '  ■ 


[He  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt.  My  lord  I 
>.  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
rhe  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n  I   Tonng  boys  and 
girls  u 

vre  level  now  with  men ;  the  odds  is  gone, 
uid  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
»meath  the  visiting  moon.  [Faints.] 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady  I 

IroM.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 
Char.  Xady  I 

Iras.  Mo<lam  I 

Char,  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 
,  '^<u.  Royal  Egypt, 

^press!  n 


Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras  I 
Cleo.  No  more  but  e'en  a  woman,  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
I  A""u  ®®"  ^®  meanest  chares.  It  were  for  me  n 
f  To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  worM  did  equal  theirs 
Till  they  had  stolen   our   jeweL    All's   but 

nought;  ^ 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad :  then  is  it  sin        m 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  oome  to  us?    How  do  you, 

women? 
What,  what  I   good  cheer  I    Why,  how  now, 

Charmian! 
My  noble  girls  I  Ah,  women,  women,  look. 
Our  kunp  is  spent,  it 's  out !   Good  sin,  take 
heart.  » 

We'll  bury  him;   and  then,  what's   brave, 

what 's  noble. 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  Death  proud  to  take  us.   Come, 

away; 
This  case  of  that  husre  spirit  now  is  odd. 
Ah,  women,  women!  come :  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end.  n 

[Exeunt;  [those  above]  bearing  qjf 
Antonyms  body. 


[ACT  V] 
[SCJENB  L   Alexandria.  Ccuar^s  camp.] 

EtOer  CfflAB,  AoBippA,  Dolabblla,  [Mjbce- 
NAg,  Gaixus,  Pboculsius,  and  others,]  his 
council  (if  war, 

Cos,  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him  he  mocks 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 
i>o2.  Cesar,  I  shalL 

[^xt^.] 
Enter  Dbbcbtas  with  the  sword  tf  Antony, 

Cos,  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou 
that  dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

Der.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas ;        • 

Mark  Antony  I  serv'd.  who  best  was  woithv 
Besttobeserv'd.  Whilst  he  stood  up  and  spoke. 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him  lu 

I  '11  be  to  CiBsar ;  if  ^ou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

C<es.  What  is  't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der,  I  say.  O  Cnsar,  Antony  is  dead. 

Cos.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 
make 
A  greater  crack.  The  round  world  » 

Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets. 
And  citizens  to  their  dens.    The  death  of  An- 

tonj 
Is  not  a  smele  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  Heisdead,CsBsar; 
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Iras,  Royal  queen  1 

Char,  O  Cleopatra  I  thon  art  taken,  qneeo. 

CUo,  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 


Pro. 


[Drawinq  a  daagerA 


Hold,  worthy  lad] . 
[Seizes  and  dUarms  her,] 
)o  not  Tourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this   «o 
Uliev'a,  but  not  betrayed. 

Cleo,  What,  of  death  too, 

luit  rida  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Fro.  Cleopatra, 

h  not  abuae  my  master's  bounty  by 
*he  undoing  of  yourself.  Let  the  world  see 
lit  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death    a 
VtM  never  let  come  forth 

CUo.  Where  art  thou.  Death  ? 

ome  hither,  come  I  Come,  come,  and  take  a 

queen 
\i^orth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro,  O,  temperance,  ladv  I 

Cko.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  1  *11  not  drink, 

sir; 
f  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  m 

H  not  sleep  neither ;  this  mortal  house  I  '11 

ruin, 
)o  Cssar  what  he  can.  Know,  sir,  that  I 
^ill  not  wait  jpinion'd  at  \rour  master's  court ; 
(or  once  be  ohastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
H  doll  Ootaria.  Shall  the;r  hoist  me  up  m 

bd  show  me  to  the  shoutmg  varietry 
)(  censuring  Rome  ?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
U  gentle  grave  unto  me  I   Rather  on  Nuus' 

mud 
ity  me  stark  nak'd,  and  let  the  water-flies 
How  me  into  abhorring  I  Rather  make  m 

ij  country's  high  pynunides  my  gibbet, 
Ind  hjmg  me  up  in  chains  I 

Pro.  Ton  do  extend 

rhese  thou^ts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
^d  cause  in  Cesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

Vhst  thou  hast  done  thy  manter  Cesar  knows, 
Ud  he  hath  sent  for  thee.  For  the  Queen,    « 
'n  take  her  to  my  guard. 
Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

t  thall  content  me  best.  Be  gentle  to  her. 
To  CUo.\  To  Cnsar  I  will  speak  what  you 

shall  please, 
i  you  11  employ  me  to  him. 
Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius  [and  Soldiers], 
Dol,  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of 
me?  " 

CUo.  I  cannot  teU. 

Dol.  Assuredly  you  know  me. 

CUo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or 
known, 
fou  laugh  when  boys  or  women   tell   their 

dreams; 
I»  't  not  your  trick  ? 
Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

CUo.  I  dream'd  there  was  an  Emperor  An- 
tony. 1* 
),  snoh  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
int  such  another  man  I 


Dol,  If  it  might  please  ye,  — 

Cleo,  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  there- 
in stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course  and 
lighted  M 

The  little  O,  the  earth. 
Dol,  Most  sovereign  creature,  — 

CUo,  His  legs  bestrid  the.oce^n ;  his  rear'd 
arm 
Crested  the  world ;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the 
orb,  M 

He  was  as  rattling  thunder.   For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in  't ;  an  autmnn  't  was 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping.  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like,  ther  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'a  in.  Li  his  livery         — 
Widk'd  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  is- 
lands were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 
Dol.  Cleopatra ! 

Cleo.  Think  you  there  was  or  might  be  such 
a  man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of  ? 
Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods  Im 
But,  if  there  be  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It  'a  past  the  size  of  dreaming.  Nature  wants 

stuff 
To    vie   strange  forms  with  fancy;   yat,  to 

imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condenming  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam.  100 

Tour  loss  is  as  yourself,  ipeat ;  and  vou  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight.  Would  I  might 

never 
O'ertake  nursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  reoound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

CUo.  I  thank  you,  sir.       i« 

Know  you  what  Ctesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 
Dol.  I  am  loath  to  tall  yon  what  I  would  you 

knew. 
Cleo.  Nay,  pray  yon,  sir,  — 
Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable,  — 

CUo,  He  'U  lead  me.  then,  in  triumph  ? 
Dol.  Madam,  he  will ;  I  know  't.  tu 

[Flourish. 

Enter  CmnAtL,  Gallns,  PnocuLEirH,  Miecenas, 
[Seleucus,]  and  others  of  his  train. 

All.  Make  way  there  I  Cssar  1 

Cas.  Which  is  the  Queen  of  Egypt? 

Dol,  It  is  the  Emperor,  madam. 

[CUopcUra  kneels. 

CcBs.  Arise,  yon  shall  not  kneeL 
I  pray  you,  rise  ;  rise,  Egypt.    ^.      ^         ^ 

CUo.  Sir,  the  gods  m 

Will  have  it  thua ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Ctes.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts. 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us, 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  thmgs  but  done  by  chance. 

CUo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world. 
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rhoUy  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shall  be  shown 
ji  Rcone,  as  well  as  I.  Mechanic  slaves 
Yith    fiTi^aasy    aprons,    mles,    and    hammers, 
shall  *M 

Jplift  ns  to  the  view ;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
iank  of  finroBS  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
!Lnd  f  oro'd  to  drink  their  yaponr. 

Irtu,  The  gods  forbid  I 

Cleo.    Nay,  't  is  most  certain,  Iras.  Saocy 
lictors 
(ViU  catch  at  ns,  like  strumpets;  and  scald 
rhymers  »• 

Ballad  us  out  o*  tune.  The  quick  comedians 
Hjctamporallv  will  stase  us,  and  present 
f>ur  Aiexan^ian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  aqneakmg  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness  no 
V  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo,  Kay,  that 's  certain. 

Iras,   I  ^11  never  see  't ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my 
nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that  »s  the  way . 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer       tu 
Their  most  absurd  intents. 

Reenter  Ckarmiaj. 

Now,  Charxnian ! 
Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  oueen.  Go  fetch 
My  best  attires :  I  am  again  tor  Cydnns 
To  meet  Blark  Antony.  Sirrah  Iras,  go. 
Xow,  noble  Charmian,  we  *11  dispatch  indeed ; 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  cnare,  I  *11  give 
thee  leave  *« 

To  play  till  doomsday.  Bring  our  crown  and 

Wherefore  's  this  noise  ? 

[i?rit  Iras.]  A  noise  within. 

Enter  a  Guardshak. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow 

That  will  not  be  deni'd  your  Highness*  pre- 
sence. 
He  brings  you  figs.  us 

Cleo.  Xet  him  come  in.      [Exit  Guardsman. 
What  poor  an  instrument 
Hay  do  a  noble  deed  I  He  brings  me  liberty. 
Mr  resolution  's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me ;  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  moon 
Ko  planet  is  of  mine. 

Rf-enter  Guardsman,  with  Clown  [bringing  in 
a  banket]. 

Guard,  This  is  the  man.         mi 

CUo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him. 

[Exit  Guardsman. 
Hut  thou  the  pretty  worm  ot  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ?  *** 

Ctoum.  Truly,  I  have  him  ;  but  I  would  not 
h^  the  party  tnat  should  desire  you  to  touch 
BUOt  for  his  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do 
di«  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo,  Remember^st  thou  any  that  have  died 
ou'tP  «• 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 


heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday ; 
a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to 
lie,  as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  m  the  way 
of  honesty ;  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it, 
what  pain  she  felt;  truly ^she  makes  a  very 
good  report  o*  the  worm.  But  he  that  wiU  [tw 
believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved 
by  half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  most  f  idliable, 
the  worm  *s  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell.  mo 

Clown,  I  wish  yon  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

[Setting  down  his  basket.] 

Cleo.  FareweU. 

Clown.  Yon  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo,  Ay,  ay ;  f areweU.  tu 

Clown,  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be 
trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray 
you.  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding.  sn 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  wo- 
man. I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  [>?* 
gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not.  But,  truly, 
these  same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great 
harm  in  their  women;  for  in  every  ten  that 
they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo,  Well,  get  thee  gone ;  farewell.  s«o 

Clown,  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  o*  the 
worm.  [Exit, 

[Reenter  Ibab  with  a  robe,  crowns  etc,] 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I 

have 
Immortal  loi^in^  in  me.  Now  no  more 
The  juice  oT  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this 

lip.  MC 

Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick.  Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act^  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cesar,  which  the  rods  give  men 
To    excuse    their    after   wratn.    Husband,  I 

come  I  sM 

Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire  and  air :  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  lite.  So ;  have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my 

lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ;  Iras,  long  farewell. 
[Kisses  them,  Iras  falls  and  dies.] 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?  I)ost  fall  ?       »* 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The^  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.    Dost  thou  lie 

still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world  »o 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 
Char,  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain ;  that 

I  mav  say 
The  gods  tnemselves  do  weep  I 

Cleo,  This  proves  me  base. 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  ana  spend  that 

kiss  MB 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF    CORIOLANUS 

ExTEBNAL  evidence  on  the  date  of  Coriolanus  is  exceptionally  scanty.  It  was  first  printed  in 
he  Folio  of  1623,  and  there  is  no  earlier  reference  to  it  unless  we  interpret  the  line,  "  You  have 
arched  your  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the  garland/*  in  Ben  Jonson^s  The  Silent  Woman 
1600),  as  a  gibing  allusion  to  "He  luroh'd  all  swords  of  the  g^land,"  in  n.  iL  105.  But  the 
thrase  may  have  been  a  current  one.  Internal  eyidenoes  of  metre  and  style  point  decisively  to 
t4  being  a  late  play,  and  scholars  are  generally  agreed  on  a  date  near  1009.  The  text  of  the 
'list  Folio,  which  is  onr  sole  authority,  is  badly  printed,  and  in  several  places  almost  quite  un- 
Dtelligible. 

The  source  of  the  plot  is  Plutarch^s  Life  qfCoridanus^  which  Shakespeare  knew  in  Sir  Thomas 
^orth^s  translation.  As  in  the  case  of  Julius  Ccuar  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  which  are  also 
used  on  Plutarch,  he  followed  his  authority  closely.  Whole  passages  of  some  of  the  most  not- 
ible  speeches,  such  as  the  fable  related  by  Menenins  (l  L  99),  and  the  appeal  of  Volumnia  to 
ler  son  on  behalf  of  Rome  (v.  iii.  94  ff.),  are  couched  almost  in  the  words  of  the  biography.  The 
nain  lines  of  the  characters  are  also  followed  faithfully,  though  many  of  the  more  subtle  points 
tre  due  to  Shakespeare.  For  example,  the  episode  in  which  Coriolanus  begs  of  Cominius  the 
freedom  of  his  Volscian  host  is  in  Plutarch,  but  the  finely  characteristic  touch  by  which  he 
•  represented  as  having  forgotten  the  roan^s  name  is  Shakespeare's.  The  portrait  of  Menenius  is 
Creatly  elaborated  in  the  play.  Plutarch  assigns  to  him  merely  the  part  of  a  dignified  patrician 
vho  makes  a  single  attempt  to  pacify  the  rebellious  plebeians ;  Shakespeare  conceives  him  as  a 
r«oial  and  self-important  old  gentleman,  who  takes  pride  in  his  intimacy  with  the  hero,  and 
vfao  in  his  various  conversations  with  the  tribunes  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  humor  which 
psrtially  relieves  the  prevailing  sombreness  of  the  tragedy.  The  dialogues  of  the  citizens  and 
nth  scenes  as  those  with  the  servants  of  Aufidius  are  wholly  invented ;  while  as  a  basis  for  the 
ictoal  languagfe  in  which  Caius  Martius  expresses  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  nature,  the 
inonatist  had  merely  Plutarch's  statements  that  he  was  rough  and  insolent  in  conversation  and 
iDdisoiplined  in  temper.  In  the  biography,  it  is  Valeria  who  induces  the  wife  and  mother  of 
C<«iolanus  to  go  to  plead  with  him,  and  her  share  in  the  action  is  treated  with  considerable  full- 
Mst-  This  is  represented  in  the  play  merely  by  her  presence  in  the  deputation ;  but  Shake- 
ip«are  added  from  his  own  invention  the  admirable  scene  (i.  iii.)  where  she  caUs  on  Volumnia 
^  Virgilia,  and  finds  them  at  their  sewing.  Virgilia  is  little  more  than  a  name  in  the  source, 
uid  the  skill  with  which  in  the  play  she  is  drawn  in  some  half>dozen  lines  is  all  Shakespeare's. 

The  truth  of  the  political  situation  in  which  the  action  takes  place,  Shakespeare  either  did 
tot  understand  or  did  not  care  to  state.  The  dignified  secession  of  the  plebt  he  misrepresented 
u  the  tumult  of  a  hungry  mob  shouting  for  cheap  com ;  and  in  this  play,  as  elsewhere,  his  pic- 
^lu*  of  the  common  crowd  is  drawn  in  that  spirit  of  contemptuous  amusement  which  characterized 
^  attitude  of  the  Elizabethan  aristocrat  towards  the  working  classes.  This  lack  of  historical  ac- 
c^tnicy  is  found  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Plutarch,  but  Shakespeare  deliberately  manipulated 
B^  material  in  the  spirit  indicated.  All  the  more  noteworthy,  therefore,  is  the  success  with 
which  he  catches  the  antique  Roman  spirit  of  such  patricians  as  Volumnia,  and  the  impartiality 
^th  which  he  exhibits  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  the  hero  driving  him  on  to  destruction. 
Nowhere  does  Shakespeare  rise  more  triumphantly  above  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his 
0*1^  personal  prejudices,  to  show  the  workings  of  the  permanent  laws  that  govern  the  relations 
of  men  in  society. 
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H  more  strong  link  asunder  than  can  ever 
ippear  in  your  impediment.  For  the  dearth, 
^e  sods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it,  and       n 
tour  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help. 

Alack, 
Top  are  transported  by  calamity 
rhither    where   more   attends  you,  and  yon 

slander 
[he  helms  o*  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like 

fathers 
¥heD  Ton  curse  them  as  enemies.  m 

2.  CU.  Care  for  us  I  True,  indeed!  They 
te^er  car'd  for  us  yet :  suffer  us  to  famish,  ana 
heir  store-houses  oramm'd  with  grain ;  make 
diets  for  usury,  to  support  usurers;  repeal 
laily  any  wholesome  act  estabUshed  against  the 
■tch,  and  provide  more  piercing  statutes  [m 
Uily,  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  noor.  If  tne 
rars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  ana  there  *s  all 
he  loye  they  bear  us. 

Men,  Either  yon  must  m 

Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
)r  be  accused  of  folly.  I  shall  tell  you 
I  pretty  tale.  It  may  be  you  have  heard  it ; 
Sat,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  ven- 
ture 
To  stale  *t  a  little  more.  m 

2,  Cit,  Well,  I  '11  hear  it,  sir ;  yet  you  must 
lot  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale ; 
rat,  an  'tplease  you,  deliver. 

iieii.   There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's 
members 
SUbell'd  against  the  belly,  thus  aocus*d  it :    100 
rhat  onl^  Uke  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
P  the  nudst  o'  the  hodj,  idle  and  unadive, 
)till  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest,  where  the  other  in- 
struments 
[Kd  see  and  hear,  devise,  instmct^  walk,  feel, 
ind,  mutually  participate,  did  nunister         im 
Toto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
3f  the  whole  body.  The  belly  answered  — 

2.  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the 
belly?  no 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you.    With  a  kind  of 
smile, 
(Hiich  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even 

thus  — 
Par,  look  you,  I  ma^  make  the  belly  smile 
K»  well  as  speak  —  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous 
paxts  iia 

rhat  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 
is  you  malign  our  senators  for  that 
rhey  are  not  such  as  you. 

:•.  CU.  Your  belly's  answer  ?  What  I 

rhe  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
Hie  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier,      iso 
f)itr  steed  the  le^,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they  — 

Men.  What  then? 

Pure  me,  this  fellow  speaks  I    What  then? 
what  then  ? 

2.  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  re- 
strained, t%$ 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body,  — 


Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

2.  Cit.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  com- 
plain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men,  I  will  tell  you. 

If  you  '11  bestow  a  small  —  of  what  you  nave 
little—  i» 

Patience  a  while,  von  'st  hear  the  belly's  answer. 
2.  Cit.  Ye  're  lone  about  it. 
jifen.  Note  me  this,  good  friend  ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answered : 
'^  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
**  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  mt       m 
Which  you  do  live  upon  ;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  I  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.  But,  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the 
brain ;  140 

And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves  and  small  inferior  veins 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.  And  though  that  all  at 

once. 
You,  my  good  friends,"  —  this  says  the  belly, 
mark  me,  —  t«s 

2.  Cit.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 
Men.  **  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran."  What  say  you 
to't?  i» 

2.  Cit.  It  was  an  answer.  How  apply  yon 

this? 
Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good 
bellv. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members ;  for  examine 
Their  counsels  and  their  cares,  digest  things 

rightly 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  conunon,  you  shall 
find  iH 

No  public  benefit  which  you  receive 
But  it  proceeds  or  comes  from  them  to  you 
And  no  way  from  yourselves.    What  do  you 

think. 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? 
2.   Cit.    I  the  great  toe!    Why  the  great 
toe?  t«o 

Men.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  bas- 
est, poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  goest  fore- 
most; 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantaee. 
But  make  vou  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  dubs  ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle,  t« 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. 

Enter  Caiub  Marcits. 

Hail,  noble  Marcius  I 

Mar.  Thanks.   What 's  the  matter,  you  dis- 

sentious  rogues, 

That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion,  tm 

Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

2.  Cit,  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 
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?lie  Volsces  have  much  com ;  take  these  rats 

thither 
'o  gnxw  their  ^amen.  Worshipful  mntiiiers, 
Tour  valour  puts  well  forth ;  prajr,  follow.    «« 
[Citizens  steal  away.  Exeunt  aU  but 
Sicinius  and  Brutus, 
Sic,  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Mar- 

eius? 
Bru,  He  has  no  eqnaL 
Sic,  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the 

people,  — 
Bru,  MarkM  you  his  lip  and  eyes  ? 
Sic,  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.   Beine  morM,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
the  gods.  MO 

^tc.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 
Bru,  The  present  wars  devour  him  I  He  is 

grown 
'oo  proud  to  be  so  yaliant. 
Sic,  Such  a  nature, 

Ickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Hiieh  he  treads  on  at  noon.  But  I  do  wonder 
Us  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded  sm 
Tnder  Cominius. 

Bru,  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, 

a  whom  already  he  ^s  well  graced,  cannot 
^ter  be  held  nor  more  attainM  than  by^ 
I  place  below  the  first ;  for  what  miscarries  tra 
haQ  be  the  geneml^s  fault,  though  he  perform 
0  the  utmost  of  a  man,  and  giddy  censure 
Till  then  crv  out  of  Marcius,  **  O,  if  he 
lad  borne  the  business !  " 
Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 

Jnnion  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius  shall  si> 

f  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 
Bru,  Come, 

latf  an  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Wugh  Marcius  eamM  them  not,  and  all  piis 
faults 

0  Haroius  shall  be  honours,  though  indeed  tn 

1  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic,  Let  *8  hence,  and  hear 

low  the  dispatch  is  made,  and  in  what  fashion, 
lore  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
^pon  this  present  acUon. 
Bru,  Let's  along.  [Exeunt. 

[SoxneII.   Corioli,   The  Senate-^iouse,] 

'nter  TiTLLVB  AuFtDius  with  Senators  of 
Corioli, 

t.  Sen,  So^  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
hat  they  of  Rome  are  ent'red  in  our  counsels 
nd  know  how  we  proceed. 
Auf,  Is  it  not  jonrs  ? 

Hiat  ever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
hat  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome  b 
[ad  drcumvention  r  'T  is  not  four  days  gone 
ince  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  —  I 

think 
hare  the  letter  here  ;  yes,  here  it  is :  — 
^4ids,]  "  They  hare  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is 

not  known 
rhether  for  east  or  west.  The  dearth  is  great ; 
h^  people  mutinous ;  and  it  is  rumour'd,       u 
ominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
Tha  is  <^  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you, 


And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation  » 

Whither  't  is  bent.  Most  likely  't  is  for  you  ; 
Consider  of  it." 

2.  Sen,  Our  army 's  in  the  field. 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

At^f,  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd  till  when  « 
They  needs  must  show  themselves;  which  in 

the  hatching, 
It  seem'd.  appeared  to  Rome.  By  the  discovery 
We  shall  oe  snort'ned  in  our  aim,  which  was 
To  take  in  many  towns  ere  almost  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2,  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius,  u 

Take  your  commisson  :  hie  you  to  your  bands ; 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Coriok. 
If  they  set  down  before 's,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you  'U  find 
They  've  not  prepared  for  us. 

At^,  O,  doubt  not  that ; 

I  spettk  from  certainties.  Nay,  more,  n 

Some  parods  of  their  power  are  forUi  already, 
And  only  hitherward.    I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet^ 
'T  is  sworn  between  us  we  shall  ever  stnke    as 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All,  The  gods  assist  you  I 

^HJT.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1,  Sen,  Farewell. 

2.  Sen,  Farewell. 
All,  Farewell.  [Exeunt, 

[Scene  HI.  Borne,  A  room  in  Marcius^  house,] 

Enter  Volumnia  and  VmoUiiA :  they  set  them 
down  on  tun  low  stools,  and  sew. 

Vol,  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in 
that  absence  wherein  he  won  honour  than  in 
the  embracements  of  his  bed  where  he  would 
show  most  love.  When  yet  he  was  but  ten-  [< 
dei^bodied  and  the  only  son  of  iny  womb^  when 
youth  with  comeliness  pluck'd  all  ^aze  his  way, 
when  for  a  dav  of  kings'  entreaties  a  mother 
should  not  seU  him  an  hour  from  her  beholdine, 
I,  considering  how  honour  would  become  [lo 
such  a  person,  that  it  was  no  better  than  pic- 
ture-like to  hang  by  the  wall,  i£  renown  miade 
it  not  stir,  was  pleas'd  to  let  him  seek  danger 
where  he  was  hke  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel 
war  I  sent  him  ;  from  whence  he  return 'd,  his  [u 
brows  bound  with  oak.  I  teU  thee,  daughter, 
I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was 
a  man-child  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had 
proved  himself  a  man.  i« 

Vir,  But  had  he  died  in  the  business, 
madam  thow  then  ? 

Vol,  Then  his  |pood  report  should  have  been 
my  son;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue. 
Hear  me  prof  ess  sincerely  :  had  I  a  dozen  sons, 
each  in  my  love  alike  and  none  less  dear  than 
thine  and  my  good  Marcius,  I  had  rather  had  [w 
eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country  than  one 
voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 
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Mar.  How  far  o£F  He  these  anniet  ? 
Mess,  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar,  Then  shall  ve  hear  their  'larimi,  and 
they  ours, 
iow,  Blars,  I  prithee,  make  ns  qniok  in  vork, 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from 
henoe  11 

Co  help  our  fielded  friends !  Come,  hlow  thy 
blast. 

rhey  sound  a  parley.  Enter  two  Senators  with 
others  on  the  walls. 

TnHus  Anfidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 
;.  Sen,  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  yon  lees 

than  he, 
fhst  's  lesser  than  a  little.  [Drum  afar  iff.] 

Hark !  our  drums  is 

Ire  bringing  forth  our  youth.  We  *I1  break 

our  walls, 
Uther   than    they  shall   pound  us  up.  Our 

gates, 
iVhich  yet  seem  shut,  we  hare  but  pinn'd  with 

rushes; 
niey  11  open  of  themselves.  [Alarum  afar  Q/f.] 

Hark  tou,  far  off ! 
fhere  is  Aundius ;  list,  what  work  he  makes  m 
bnongst  your  oloTen  army. 
Mar,  O,  they  are  at  it  I 

hart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction.    Lad- 
ders, ho! 

Elder  the  army  of  the  Volsoes. 

Mar.^  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their 

city, 
(ow  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 

fi^t 
^ith  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.  Adrance, 

brave  Titus  I  » 

rhe^  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts, 
^hich  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath.  Come  on, 

my  fellows ! 
le  that  retires,  I  '11  take  him  for  a  Volsce, 
Ind  he  shall  feel  mine  edge.  [Exit.] 

Uarum,     The  Bomans  are  beat  back  to  their 
trenches.  Re-enter  Mabcius,  cursing. 

Mar,  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on 

you,  » 

Ton  shames  of  Rome  I  you  herd  of  —  Boils  and 

plagues 
^laster  yon  o'er,  that  rou  may  be  abhorrM 
^xrther  than  seen,  ana  one  infect  another 
Igainst  the  wind  a  mile !   You  seals  of  geese, 
Phat  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you 

run  » 

''ram  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !  Pluto  and 

heU! 
lU  hurt  behind !  Backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
Vith  fi^t  and  agued  fear !  Mend  and  charge 

home, 
>r,  by  the  fires  of   heaven,  I  *11   leave   the 

foe 
knd  make  my  wars  on  you.   Look  to  't ;  come 

on!  40 

f  yon  *11  stand  fast,  we  *11  beat  them  to  their 

wives, 
la  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 


Another  alarum,  [The  Volsces  ,fly,]  and  'biASr 
CIV B  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope ;  now  prove  good 

seconds. 
*T  is  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers.  Mark  me,  and  do  the  like. «» 
[Enters  the  gates. 

1.  Sol,  Fool-hardiness ;  not  I. 

2.  Sol,  Nor  I. 

[Marcius  is  shut  in. 
1,  Sol,  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[Alarum  continues. 
All,  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Re-enter  Titub  Labtius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1,  Sol,  Following  the  fliers  at  the.very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  sudden,  » 
ClappM  to  their  gates.  He  ia  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow ! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  hii  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up.  Thou  art  left, 

Marcius; 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art,  u 

Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.  Thou  wast  a  sol- 
dier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes  ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  tho 
world  M 

Were  feverous  and  did  tremble. 

Re-enter  Marciub,  bleeding,  assaulted  by  the 
enemy, 

1.  Sol,  Look,  sir. 

Lart,  O,  *t  is  Marcius ! 

Let  *s  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[llieyjight,  and  all  enter  the  city, 

[Scene  V.  Corioli.  A  street,] 
Enter  certain  Romans,  with  spoils. 

1,  Rom,  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2,  Rom.  And  I  tins. 

3,  Rom,  A  murrain  on  't !  I  took  this  for 
silver.  [Exeunt.     Alarum   continues  still 

afar  qff. 

Enter  Marcius  and  Titus  Lartius  with  a 
Trumpet, 

Mar,  See  here  these  movers  that  do  prize 

their  hours  f 

At  a  cracked  drachma !  Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base 

slaves. 
Ere  yet  the  nght  be  done,  pack  up.  Down  with 

them! 
And  hark,  what  noura  the  general  makes !  To 

him!  !• 

There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Anfidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans ;  then,  valiant  Titos,  take 
Convement  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
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^CLT,  Those  are  they 

at  most  are  wiUinf^.  If  any  such  be  here  — 
it  -were  idn  to  doabt — that  love  this  paintiiig 
lerein  yoa  see  me  smear 'd ;  if  any  fear 
laer  his  neison  than  an  ill  reix>rt ;  to 

u&y  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
<!  that  his  ooontry  's  dearer  than  himself ; 
t  him  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 
ft-ve  thns,  to  express  his  disposition, 
id  follow  Marcius.  78 

\TheyaUthfAii  andwave their  swords, 
take  him  up  in  their  arms,  ana 
cast  up  their  caps. 
me  alone,  make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
It  is  four  Volsoes  ?  None  of  you  but  b 
)le  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidins 
shield  as  hani  as  his.    A  certain  number,    m 
lOQ^  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all ; 

the  rest 
lall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight, 
I  cause  will  be  obey'd.  Please  you  to  march ; 
od  four  shall  ouioldy  draw  out  my  command, 
hicb  men  are  best  inolinM. 
Com,  March  on,  my  fellows ! 

ake  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall  m 
ivide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

[ScKNB  Vn.    The  gates  qf  Corioli,] 

rrus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli^ 
going  with  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Cominius 
and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  witit  a  Lieutek- 
A3tT,  other  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.   So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded ;  keep 

your  duties, 
lX  I  have  set  them  down.   If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
[bose  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  senre 
or  a  short  holding.  If  we  lose  the  field, 
f  e  cannot  keep  the  town. 
Lieu^  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart,  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon 's.  • 
Ku*  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  eamp  conduct 

us.  [Ezeunt. 

[Scene  VIIL   AJieldofbattU,] 

UaruM  as  in  battle.    Enter  Marctts  and  Au- 
Fmius  at  several  doors, 

Mar,   I  *11  fight  with  none  but  thee,  for  I  do 

hate  thee 
Vone  than  a  promise-breaker. 

A}tf,  We  hate  alike, 

^ot  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
lore  than  thy  fame  and  envy.  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar,  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's 
sla-ve,  s 

^nd  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf,  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

ioUoa  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar,  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Uone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
^  made  what  work  I  pleasM.  'T  is  not  my 

therein  thou  seest  me  maskM  ;    for  thy  re- 
venge  w 

(Vreneh  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 


A^f,  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
Thou  shouldst  not  scape  me  here. 

[Here  they  fight,  and  certain  Volsces 

come  in  the  aid  of  Am/id ius, 

Marcius  fights  till  they  be  driven 

in  breathless. 

Officious,  and  not  valiant,  you  have  sham'd  me 

In  your  condemned  seconds.  [Exeunt,]  t* 

[Scene  IX.   The  Roman  camp,] 

Flourish,  Alarum.  Aretreat  is  sounded.  Enter, 
at  one  door,  Cominius  with  the  Romans;  at 
another  door,  Marcius,  with  his  arm  in  a  scarf. 

Com,  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'w  this  thy  day's 
work. 

Thou  'It  not  believe  thy  deeds ;  but  I  'U  report 
it 

Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles. 

Where  great  |>atricians  shall  attend  and  shrug, 

I'  the  end  admire,  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 

And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;  where  the  dull 
tribunes,  • 

That  with  the  fusty  plebeians  hate  thine  hon- 
ours, 

Shall  say  against  their  hearts,  *'  We  thank  the 
gods 

Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier." 

Tet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast,        10 

Having  fully  din'd  before. 

Enter  Titus  Larttus,  unth  his  power,  from  the 
pursuit, 

Lart,  O  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison. 
Hadst  thou  beheld  — 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more.  My  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me  grieves  me.    I  have 

done  u 

As  you  have  done,  that 's  what  I  can  ;  indnc'd 
As  you  have  been,  that 's  for  my  country. 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overtaken  mine  act. 

Com,  You  shall  not  be    i» 

The  grave  of  vour  deserving ;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own.  'T  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings,  and  to  silence  that 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest ;  therefore,  I  beseech 

you —  « 

In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done  —  before  our  army  hear 

me. 
Mar.  1  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 

smart 
To  hear  themselves  rememb'red. 

Com,  Should^  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  '^inst  ingratitude,     m 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the 

horses. 
Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good  and  good  store,  of 

all 
The  treasure  in  this  field  achieved  and  citv, 
We  render  you  the  tenth,  to  be  ta'en  fortn. 
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Auf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove.  I 

pray  you  —  «o 

T  is  south  the  city  mills— -bring  me  word 

thither 
3ow  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 
L/.JSo/.  I  shall,  sir. 

[Exeunt,] 

ACT  II 

[ScBNB  I.  Rome.  A  public  place,] 

Enter  MxxosNius,  with  the  two  Trihune;s  qf  the 
people^  SiciNius  and  Bbutus. 

Men.  The  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  have 
news  to-night. 

Bru.  Good  or  bad? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
people,  for  they  lore  not  Marcius.  < 

Stc.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their 
biends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ajy  to  devour  him;  as  the  hungry 
plebeians  would  the  noble  Marcius.  u 

Bru.  He  's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a 
bear. 

Men.  He  *8  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a 
lamb.  You  two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing 
that  I  shall  ask  you.  u 

Both.  WeU,8U-. 

Men,  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in, 
that  you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru,  He  '■  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  storM 
with  all.  n 

Sic  EspedaXLj  in  pride. 

Bru,  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  stranee  now.  Do  you  twoknow 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  d^,  I  mean 
of  us  o*  the  right-hand  file  ?  Do  yon  ?  m 

Both.  Why,  how  are  we  censnr'd  ? 

Men.  Because  vou  talk  of  pride  now,  —  will 
you  not  be  angry  ? 

Both.  Well,  well,  sir,  well.  •• 

Men.  Why,  *t  is  no  great  matter ;  for  a  very 
Httle  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  ^ou  of  a  great 
deal  of  natience.  Give  your  dispositions  the 
reins,  ana  be  angry  at  your  pleasures  ]  at  the 
least,  if  you  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you  m  being 
ao.  You  blame  Marcius  for  being  proud  ?        » 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men,  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone, 
for  vour  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions 
would  grow  wondrous  single ;  your  abilities 
tf«  too  infant^like  for  doing  much  alone.  [*o 
You  talk  of  oride :  O  that  you  could  turn  your 
eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make 
but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves  I  O 
that  you  could  I 

Both.  What  then,  sir?  a 

Men.  Wh^,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace 
of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magis- 
trates, alias  fools,  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic,  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough 
too.  M 

Ken.   I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patri- 


cian, and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with 
not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't ;  said  to  be 
something  imperfect  in  favouring  the  first  com- 
plaint ;  hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  [u 
motion ;  one  that  converses  more  with  the  but- 
tock of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the 
morning.  What  I  think,  I  utter,  and  spend  my 
malice  m  my  breath.  Meeting  two  sucn  weals- 
men  as  you  are  —  I  cannot  ctdi  you  Lycurgnses 
—  if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  (» 
adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it.  I  can^t 
say  your  worships  have  deliverM  the  matter 
weU,  when  I  fina  the  ass  in  compound  with  the 
major  part  of  your  syllables:  and  though  I 
must  be  content  to  bear  with  tnose  that  say  [u 
you  are  reverend  grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly 
that  tell  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  see  this 
in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it  that  I 
am  known  well  enough  too  ?  What  harm  can 
your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of  this 
character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough  too  ?       n 

Bru,  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  yon  well 
enough. 

Men,  You  know  neither  me.  yourselves,  nor 
anything.  You  are  ambitious  tor  poor  knaves* 
caps  ana  legs.  You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome 
forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange- 
wife  and  a  faucet-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the 
oontroversyof  three  pence  to  a  second  day  of  [•» 
audience.  When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  1^- 
tween  party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be 
pinchM  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like 
mummers ;  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all 
patience :  and,  in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot, 
dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  [m 
entangled  by  your  hearing.  All  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause  is  calling  both  the  parties 
knaves.  You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones.  •• 

Bru,  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood 
to  be  a  perfeoter  giber  for  the  table  than  a 
necessary  Denoher  in  the  CapitoL 

Men,  Our  very  priests  must  become  moek- 
ers,  if  they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  sub- 
jects as  you  are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  [m 
the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  vour 
beards ;  ana  your  beards  deserve  not  so  hon- 
ourable a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion, 
or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Yet 
you  must  be  saying  Marcius  is  proud ;  w^o,  in 
a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  prede-  [im 
oessors  since  Deucalion,  though  peradventure 
some  of  the  best  of  'em  were  nereditary  hang- 
men. God-den  to  your  worships.  More  of  your 
conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  being  the 
herdsmen  of  the  beasthr  plebeians.  I  will  be 
bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  »« 

[Brutus  and  Sicinius  go  aside. 

Enter  Voutmioa,  Viboiua,  and  Valeria. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  —  and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,  —  whither 
do  you  follow  your  eves  so  fast  ?  »» 

Vol,  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches.   For  the  love  of  Juno,  let 's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius ;  and  with  most 
prosperous  approbation. 
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liere  's  one  thing  vanting,  which  I  doubt  not 

but 
Kir  Rome  will  cast  npon  thee. 
Cor,  Know,  good  mother, 

faAd  rather  be  their  serrant  in  my  way 
lian  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 
Com,  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 

\Flowrish.  Cornels,  Exeunt  in  state, 
cu  b^ore.   Brutus  and  Sicinius 
[comeforwardl], 
Bru,  All   tonnies  speak  oi   him,  and  the 
bleared  si^ts  *3i 

Lre  spectacled   to  see  him.    Your   prattling 

nurse 
nto  a  rapture  lets  her  babv  cry 
Vliile  she  chats  him ;  the  kitcnen  Malkin  pins 
ler  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck,    su 
lamb'nne  the  walls  to  eye  him ;  stalls,  bulks, 

windows, 
ire   smothered  up,    leads   filled,  and    ridges 

hore'd 
Vith  yariable  complexions,  jtll  agreeing 

"  Id-shown  flamens 


I  to  see  him.  Seld- 
)o  press  among  the  popular  throngs  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station ;  our  veil'd  dames     s^ 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
rheir   nicely-gawded  cheeks   to   the  wanton 

spoil 
H  Phcsbus'  burning  kisses ;  —  such  a  |x>ther 
iB  if  that  whatsoeyer  ^rod  who  leads  him       *» 
iVere  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers 
ind  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic,  ^  On  the  sudden, 

i  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.    ^  Then  our  office  may, 

iWing  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport   his 
honours  mo 

^rom  where  he  should  begin  and  end,  but  will 
[xne  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there  'a  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not 

Phe  commoners,  for  whom  we  stand,  but  they 
rpoo  their  ancient  malice  will  forget 
With  the  least  cause  these  his  new  honours, 
which  M» 

rhat  he  will  give  them  make  I  as  little  ques- 
tion 
\4  he  is  proud  to  do  't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear, 

^•re  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
jLppear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
Tne  napless  vesture  of  humility,  «» 

Hot.  showing,  as  the  manner  is,  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  *T  is  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.  O,  he  would  miss  it 
rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  of  the  gentry  to 
him  xM 

And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  ^  I  wish  no  better 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose  and  to  put  it 
la  execution. 

Bru.  *T  is  most  like  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  then  as  our  good  wills, 
A  sore  destruction. 


Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him  or  our  authorities  for  an  end.  mo 

We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that  to  's  power  he 

would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders 

and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms,  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity,  ms 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camels  in  the  war,  who  have  their  pro- 

vand 
Only  for  bearine  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  unofer  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence        *f 
Shall  touch  the  people  —  which  time  shall  not 

want, 
If  he  be  put  upon  't ;  and  that 's  as  easy 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep  —  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  drv  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Mbssenoeb. 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.   'T  is 

thought  *f 

That  Marcius  shall  be  consul. 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 

and 
The  blind  to  hear  him  speak.  Matrons  flung 

gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handker- 
ehers,  wo 

Upon  him  as  he  passM  ;  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove*s  statue,  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder  with  their  caps  and 

shouts. 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  na  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 
Sic,  Have  with  you.      aw 

[Exeunt. 

[Scene  II.   The  same.]  The  Capitol. 
Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions. 

1.  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here. 
How  manystand  for  consulships  ?  ^ 

2.  Off.  Three,  they  say  ;  but  *t  is  thought  of 
every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it.  * 

1.  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow:  but  he's 
vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common 
people. 

2.  Off.  Faith,  there  hath  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flatterM  the  people,  who  ne'er 
loved  them;  and  there  be  many  that  they 
have  loved,  they  know  not  wherefore;  so  [«• 
that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  whv,  they 
hate  upon  no^  better  a  ground.  Therefore,  for 
CorioUuius  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has 
in  their  disposition :  and  out  of  his  noble  care- 
lessness lets  them  plainly  see  't.  i' 

7.  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had 
their  love  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt 
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He  's  right  noble. 


nd  with  a  godden  reinf  oroement  stmok 

orioli  like  a  planet ;  now  all  *s  his. 

lien,  by  mod  by,  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 

is  ready  sense,  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

e-quick'ned  what  in  flesh  was  f  atigate.        in 

na  to  the  battle  came  he,  where  he  dia 

an  reeking  o*er  the  liyes  of  men.  as  if 

r  were  a  perpetnal  spoil ;  and  till  we  oall'd 

oth  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood  m 

o  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

l/.J  Sen,  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the 

honours 
rhidi  we  deyise  him. 

Chm.  Our  spoils  he  kicked  at, 

nd  looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were 
he  common  muck  of  the  world.    He  ooTets 

leas  uo 

ban  miaer^r  itself  would  give,  rewards 
lis  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  ia  content 
o  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

i«t  him  be  called  for. 
[i.1  Sen.  Call  Ckniolanua. 

Oj^,  He  doth  appear.  iw 

Betnter  Coriolanus. 

Men,  The  Senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleasM 
'o  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

It  life  and  aerrices. 

Men,  It  then  remains 

liat  yon  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  1  do  beseech  you, 

<et  me  overleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot  i«o 
'ot  on    the  gown,  stand  naked  and  entreat 

them, 
'or  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage. 

Flease  yon 
list  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

^ic.  Sir,  the  people 

Cost  hare  their  Toices  ;  neither  will  they  bate 
hut  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men,  Put  them  not  to  't.       ta 

Vsy  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom  and 
[ake  to  you,  as  vour  predecessors  hare, 
Toiir  honour  with  your  form. 

C(3T.  It  is  a  part 

liat  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
U  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru,  Mark  you  that?  >«> 

Cor,  To  brag  unto  them,  thus  I  did,  and 

thus; 
liow  them  the  unaohing  scars  which  I  should 

hide. 
U  if  I  haa  receiyM  them  for  the  hire 
^  their  breath  only  1 

Men,  Do  not  stand  upon  't.  i»« 

V*  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
hx  purpose  to  them ;  and  to  our  noble  consul 
?iih  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

^s<ifor«.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and 
honour ! 

[Flouritth  of  comets.  Exeunt  all  but 
Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru.  Yon  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the 
people. 


Sic.  Ma^  they  perceiye  'a  intent !    He  will 
re<mire  them,  im 

As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  giye. 

Bru,  Come,  we  'U  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here.  On  the  marketplace, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  [Exeunt, 

[ScEKB  ni.   The  $ame.   The  Forum.] 
Enter  seven  or  eight  CmzEKS. 

1,  Cit,  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2,  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3,  Cit,  We  have  power  in  oursdves  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do :  [* 
for  if  he  show  us  his  wounds  and  tell  us  nis 
deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those 
wounds  and  speak  lor  them ;  so,  if  he  t^  us 
his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble 
acceptance  of  tnem.  Ingratitude  is  monstrous, 
and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingratef  ul,  were  [lo 
to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude  j  of  the 
which  we  being  members,  should  bnng  our- 
selves to  be  monstrous  members.  i« 

i.  Cit,  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought 
of,  a  little  help  will  serve ;  for  once  we  stood 
up  about  the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call 
us  the  many-headed  multitude.  u 

3.  Cit,  We  have  been  called  so  of  many :  not 
that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black, 
some  auburn,  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are 
so  diversely  coloured ;  and  truly  I  think  if  all 
our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  thej 
would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south,  and  their 
consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to 
all  the  points  6*  the  compass.  m 

2,  Cit,  Think  you  so?  Which  way  do  you 
judge  my  wit  would  Ay  ? 

3.  Cit,  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out 
as  another  man's  will,  't  is  strongly  wed^'d  up 
in  a  block-head  ;  but  if  it  were  at  hberty, 
't  would,  sure,  southward.  « 

2,  Cit.  Whv  that  wav  ? 

3.  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog,  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience'  sake,  to 
help  to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2,  Cit,  You  are  never  without  your  tricks; 
you  may,  you  may.  » 

3,  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolv'd  to  give  your 
voices  ?  But  that 's  no  matter,  the  greater  part 
carries  it.  I  say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the 
people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Cobiolahub  in  a  gown  qf  humility^  with 
Mknenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ; 
mark  his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  ]*« 
together,  but  to  come  by  him  where  he  stands, 
b^  ones,  by  twos,  and  bv  threes.  He  's  to  make 
his  requests  by  particulars,  wherein  every  one 
of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own 
voices  with  our  own  tongues ;  therefore  follow 
roe,  and  I^U  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by 
him.  ,  ^       " 

All.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt  citizens,] 
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fei».   I  ^11  keep   you   company.     Will   you 

along? 
^rtt.  Vfe  stay  here  for  the  people. 
»c.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  ifenenius, 
hju  it  now,  and  by  his  looks  methinks 
is  -wami  at  ^s  heart.  im 

iru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble 

weeds. 
U  yon  dismiss  the  people  ? 

B&^nter  CrnzENS. 

*ic.   How  now,  my  masters  I  have  you  chose 

tbjp  man? 
.  Cit.   He  has  our  voices,  sir. 
iru.  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your 

loves.  i« 

'.  Cit.  Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unworthy 

notice, 
mookM  us  when  he  beggM  our  voices. 
r.  Cit.  Certainly 

f  flouted  us  downright. 
\  Cit.  No,  't  is  his  kind  of  speech  ;  he  did 

not  mock  us. 
'.  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself, 

but  says  m 

I  us'd  us  sotnufully.  He  should  have  showM 

US 
i  nckarks  of  merit,  wounds  reoeivM   for*s 

ootmtry. 
^i>.   Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
All.  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  *em. 

r.  Cit.   He  said  he  had  wounds,  which  he 

could  show  in  private^ 
id  with  hiB  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn,     its 
[  would  be  consul,''  says  he ;  **  aged  custom, 
It  fafj  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  roe  ; 
mr  voices  therefore."  When  we  granted  that, 
*n  was  **  I  thank  you  for  your  voices ;  thank 

yon; 
mr  most  sweet  voices.  Now  you  have  left 

your  voices,  i«o 

have  no  further  with  you."  Was  not  this 

mockery^? 
Sic.  Whpr  either  were  vou  ignorant  to  see  't, 
,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  rriendlinees 
»  yield  your  wtioes  ? 

Bru.  Could  Ton  not  have  told  him 

k  you  were  lessened :  when  he  had  no  power, 
Qt  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state,  im 

9  was  your  enemy,  ever  spake  against 
onr  libierties  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
the  bodv  of  the  weal ;  and  now,  arriving 
place  of  Dotency  and  swav  o'  the  state,       tto 
ne  shonlo  still  malignantly  remain^ 
lit  foe  to  the  plebeiij  yonr  voices  might 
f  curses  to  yourselves  ?  You  should  nave  said 
bat  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
ban  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  grscious  nature 
^oold  think  upon  you  for  vour  voices  and     tte 
ramlate  his  malice  towaros  you  into  love, 
laoding  yonr  friendly  lord. 
6ic,  Thus  to  have  said, 

«  Tou  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touched  his  spirit 
ad  tried  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluokM  m 
Hher  his  gracious  promise,  which  yon  mif^ht, 
J  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to ; 


Or  else  it  would  have  gallM  his  surly  nature. 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tjring  him  to  aught ;  so  putting  him  to  rage,  ><» 
You  shenld  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his 

choler 
And  passed  him  nnelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt 
When  he  did  need  your  loves,  ana  do  yon  think 
That  lus  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to 

yon,  >io 

Whenhe  hath  power  to  crush  ?  Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues  to 

cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement  ? 

Sic.  Have  you 

Ere  now  denied  the  asker,  and  now  again 
Of  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow    tu 
Your  sued-for  tongues  ? 
3.  Cit,  He  's  not  confirmed ;  we  may  deny 

him  yet. 
2.  Cit.  And  will  deny  him. 
I  *11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound, 
i.  Cit.  I  twice  five  hundred  and  their  friends 

tojpiece  'em.  «o 

Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly,  and  teU  those 

friends. 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them 

take 
Their  liberties,  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble, 

And  on  a  safer  iud^ment  all  revoke  *>» 

Your  i^orant  election.  Enforce  lus  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you  ;  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed. 
How  in  his  snit  ne  scom'd   yon ;  but   your 

loves,  »o 

Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The^  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly.ungravely,  ne  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bean  you. 

Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,   your   tribunes,   that  we  la- 

bour'd.  Mi 

No  impediment  between,  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment  than  as  guided 
By  yonr  own  true  affections,  and  that  your 

minds, 
Pre-occupi'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do    mo 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the 

grain 
To  voice  him  consul.  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 
Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.  Say  we  read  lectures 

to  you. 
How  voungly  he  began  to  serve  his  country^ 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs 

of.  —  Ui 

The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians,  from  whence 

came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king ; 
Of  the  same  honse  Publins  and  Quintus  were, 
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^eoomes  not  Rome,  nor  has  Coriolanns 
)e8erTM  this  so  dishonoor'd  rah,  laid  falsely  «o 
*  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor,  Tell  me  of  corn ! 

Phis  was  ray  speech,  and  I  willspeak  't  again  — 

Men,  Not  now,  not  now. 

[/.]  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.    Now,  as  I  live,  I  will.    My   nobler 
friends, 

ersTe  their  pardons :  m 

^ot  the  mutable,  rank-eoented  many,  let  them 
iegard  me  as  I  ao  not  flatter,  and 
fherein  behold  themoselves.  I  say  again, 
Ji  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  Senate 
rhe  cookie  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition,    to 
fVhich  we  ourseWes  have  ploughed  for,  sow'd, 

and  scatter  M, 
3y  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  num- 
ber, 
iVho  lack  not  yirtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
iVhich  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men*  Well,  no  more. 

[i.]  Sen,  No  more  words,  we  beseech  yon. 

Car,  How  I  no  more ! 

Sm  for  my  country  I  have  shed  mv  blood,       w 
Vot  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
?'oin   words    till    their    decay  against    those 

measles, 
(^ioh  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
the  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru,  You  speak  o*  the  people 

is  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not  ^t 

&  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'T  were  well 

d'e  let  the  people  know  't. 

Men,  What,  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cor.   Choler! 
(Vere  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep,         •* 
By  Jove,  *t  would  be  my  mind  I 

Sic  ^  ^  It  is  a  mind 

Fhat  ahall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain ! 

Bear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  Mark 

you 
B»  absolute*' shall '*? 

Cam.  ^  was  from  the  canon. 

Cor,  "ShaU"! 

^  good  but  most  unwise  patricians !  why,       n 
Ton  grave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
^en  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
Diat  with  his  peremptory  **  shall,**  being  but 
rhe  horn  and  noise  o*  the  monster's,  wants  not 
snirit  •• 

To  say  ne  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
\ad  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power, 
rhen  vail  your  ignorance ;  if  none,  awake 
four  dangerous  lenity.   If  von  are  learnM, 
^  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not,         loo 
Liet  them  have  cushions  by  you.  You  artt  ple- 
beians. 
If  they  be  senators ;  and  they  are  no  less, 
iVhen,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest 

taste 
Host  palates  theirs.  They  choose  their  magis- 
trate, 
Uid  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  **  shall,"  t« 


His  popular  **  shall,*'  against  a  graver  bench 
Thau  ever  &own'd  in  Greece.    By  Jove  him- 
self! 
It  makes  the  consuls  base ;  and  my  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion  no 

May  enter  ^twixt  the  gap  of  both  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com,  Well,  on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor,  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give 
forth 
The  corn  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  *t  was  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men,  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor,  Though  there  the  people  had  more  ab- 
solute power.  ti« 
I  say,  they  nourished  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bru,  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor,  .  ^  '^  S^^®  JS?  ^^^^'^^^i 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.  They  know 

the  corn  no 

Was  not  our  recompense,  resting  well  assur'd 

That  ne'er  did  service  for  't ;  being  press'd  to 

the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch 'd. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  This  kind  ot 
service  im 

Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis.   Being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.  The  accusa- 
tion 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  Senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive 
Of  our  BO  frank  donation.  Well,  what  then  ?  iso 
How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesv  ?   Let  deeds  express 
What 's  like  to  be  their  words :  **  We  did  re- 
quest it ; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear       tM 
They  gave  us  our  demands."  Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears ;  which  will  in  time 
Break  ope  the  looks  o'  the  Senate  and  bring  in 
The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles. 
Men,  Come,  enough. 

Bru,  Enough,  with  over-measure. 
Cor,  No,  take  more ! 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  hu- 
man, 1^* 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  I  This  double  worship, 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the 

other 
Insult  without  all  reason,  where  gentry,  title, 

wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no  i«ff 

Of  general  ignorance,  —  it  must  omit 
Re^  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  uns^ble  slightnees ;  purpose  so  barr'd,  it 

follows 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose.  Therefore,  beseech 

yon, — 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet,     im 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't,  that 
prefer 
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Men,  For  H  is  it  sore  npon  ns, 

on  cannot  tent  yourself.    Begone,  beseeeh 

yon.  t» 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 
Ccr,  I  would  they  were  barbarians  —  as  they 

arej 
hoQgfa   in  Rome  litterM— not  Romans— as 

they  are  not. 
hoogb  calved  i^  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol  1 
[Men.]  Begone ! 

at  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ;  mi 
ne  time  will  owe  another. 
Cor.  On  fair  ground 

eould  beat  forty  of  them. 
Men.  I  could  myself 

ake  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them  ;  yea,  the 

two  tribunes. 
Com.   But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
nd  manhood  is  callM  foolery,  when  it  stands  **» 
gainst  a  falling  fabric.  Will  you  hence 
«fore  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
ike  interrupted  waters,  and  overbear 
ThaX  they  are  us'd  to  bear  ? 
Men.  Pray  you,  begone. 

'U  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request      u\ 
nth  those  that  have  but  little.   This  must  be 

patched 
Cith  cloth  of  any  colour. 
Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolantu^  Cominius  [and 
others] . 
A  Patrician.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  for- 
tune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world ;  mb 
U  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
V  Jove  for  's  power  to  thimder.  His  heart  *s 

his  moutn ; 
Hiat  hu  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must 

▼ent ; 
jid,  being  angry,  does  forest  that  ever         «« 
[«  beard  the  name  of  death.     [A  noise  taithin. 
bre  's  goodly  work ! 

A  Patrician.  I  would  they  were  a-bed  I 

Men.   I  would  they  were  in  Tiber !    What 

the  vengeance  I 
Wld  be  not  speak  'em  fair  ? 

If^nter  Bbutus  and  Sicnous,  with  the  rabble. 

Sie.  Where  is  this  viper 

Wt  would  depopulate  the  city  and 
^  every  man  himself  ? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes^  — 

Sir,  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rook  9M 

Hih  rigorous  hands.  He  hath  resisted  law, 
ind  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
1tan  the  severity  of  the  public  power 
Hiich  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

;.  CiL  He  shall  well  know 

\f^  noble  tribunes  are  the  people^s  mouths,  *n 
Lm)  we  Uieir  hands. 

\Citizens.]  He  shall,  sure  on  H. 

Mm.  Sir,  sir,  — 

Si(.   Peace  I 

Men.   Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  you  should 
but  hunt  i?s 

^ith  modest  warrant. 


Sic,  Sir,  how  comes  *t  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak. 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults,  — 

-Sic.  Consul  I  what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  consul !  s^o 

[Citixens.]  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes^  leave,  and  yonrs, 
good  people, 
I  may  De  heard.  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two  ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm 
Thui  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  dispatch  w« 

This  viperous  traitor.  To  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  one  danger,  and  to  keep  him  here 
Our  certain  death ;  therefore  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid  »o 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  I  tn 

Sic,  He  's  a  disease  tbat  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he  's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off :  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Kome  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies,  the  blood  he  hath  lost  — 
Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than   that  he 
hath,  soo 

By  many  an  ounce  —  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  coun- 
try J 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country 
Were  to  us  all  that  do  't  and  suffer  it 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

iStc.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awry.  When  he  did  love  his 
country,  so* 

It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  bd^ore  it  was,  — 

Bru.  We  'U  hear  no  more. 

Pursue  him  to  his  house  and  pluck  him  thence, 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature,  *i» 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will  too  late 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels.  Proceed  by  pro- 

oe«i, 
Leet  parties,  as  he  is  belov'd,  break  out,        su 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  K  it  were  so,  — 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk  ? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  sediles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ?  Come. 

Men,  Consider  this:  he  has  been  bred  i'  the 
wars  no 

Since  'a  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  bolted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.   Give  me  leave ; 
1  '11  go  to  biro,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form,      «» 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  p^. 
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lioh  often  thus  oorreoting  thy  stout  heart, 

w  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 

at  will  not  hold  the  handling:  — or  say  to 

them,  M 

on  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils 
St  not  the  soft  way  which,  then  dost  confess, 
se  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claim, 
asking  their  ffood  loves,  but  thou  wilt  frame 
yself ,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far  u 
thou  hast  power  and  person. 
Ifen.  This  but  done, 

BB  am  ahe  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were 

yours; 
r  ther  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
words  to  little  purpose. 
To/.  Prithee  now, 

,  and  be  ruVd ;  although  I  know  thou  hadst 

rather  m 

How  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf 
an  flatter  him  in  a  bower. 

Enter  CoMnous. 

Here  is  Cominius. 
Tom,  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place  ;  and, 

sir,  *t  is  fit 
u  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
calmness  or  by  absence.  All 's  m  anger,   m 
tfea.   Only  fair  speech, 
^on.  I  think  't  will  serve,  if  he 

a  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 
Vo(,  He  must,  and  will, 

ithee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 
uor.  Must  I  Ko  show  them  my  unbarbM 

sconce?  Must  I 
ith  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart  100 
tie  that  it  must  bear  ?  Well,  I  will  do  *t ; 
t,  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  loee, 
is  mouldy  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should 

grind  it 
d  throw 't  against  the  wind.  To  the  market- 
place! 
v  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part  which 

never  »• 

hall  diachaige  to  the  life. 
?cm,        ^    Come,  come,  we  '11  prompt  vou. 
To/.  I  nrithee  now,  sweet  son,  as  thou  hast 

said 
r  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
itm  hast  not  done  before. 
{>>r.  Well,  I  must  do 't. 

ray,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me  m 

me  harlot's  spirit  I  My  throat  of  war  be 

tum'd. 
bich  choir*d  with  my  drum,  into  a  |>ipe 
lall  as  an  eunuch's,  or  the  virgin  voice 
at  babies  lull  asleep  I  The  smiles  of  knaves 
nt  in  my  cheeks,  and  sohoolbo]rs'  tears  take 

up  u« 

w  glasses  of  my  sight  I  A  beggar's  tongue 
ike  motion  through  my  lips,  and  my  arm'd 

knees, 
bo  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
i*t  hath  receiv'd  an  alms  f — I  will  not  do  't, 
•t  I  sureease  to  honour  mine  own  truth      m 
kd  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
Dkost  inherent  baseness. 


Vol,  ^  At  thy  choice,  then. 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour 
Than  thou  of  them.  Come  all  to  ruin !  Let   u« 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.  Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it 

from  me, 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor,  Pray,  be  content. 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ;       m 
Chide  me  no  more.    I  'U  mountebank  their 

loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home 

belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.    Look,  I  am  going ; 
Conmiend  me  to  my  wife.  I  '11  return  consul ;  itf 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  iongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery  further. 

Vol,  Do  your  will. 

[Exit, 
Com,  Away!   the  tribunes  do  attend  you. 
Arm  yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong       i«o 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor,  The  word  is  **  mildly."    Pray  you,  let 
us  go. 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 
Men,  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor,  Well,  mildly  be  it  then.  Mildly !        um 

[Exeunt, 

[ScENB  m.   The  same.   The  Forum,] 
Enter  SiciyiUB  and  Bbutus. 

Bru,  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he 
affects 
Tyrannical  power.  If  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people, 
And  that  the  sfwil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. 

Enter  an  JSdilb. 

What,  will  he  come  ?  < 

jEd,  He  's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  ? 

^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

^d,  1  have ;  't  is  ready.     i» 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

^d.  I  have. 

Sic,  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither ; 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  **  it  snail  be  so 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o  the  commons,"  be 

it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let 
them,  u 

If   I    say  fine,  cry    ''Fine!"  if   death,  cry 

"Death!" 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

jEd,  1  shall  inform  thenu 
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Tmi.  Let  me  speak. 

lATe  been  oonsnl,  and  can  show  for  Btome  no 
'T  enemies'  marks  upon  me.  I  do  love 
r  ooontry's  good  witn  a  respect  more  tender, 
■«  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  Ufe, 
^  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase 
id  treasure  of  mjr  loins ;  then  if  I  would     u* 
aakthat,  — 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift ;  speak  what  ? 

Bni.  There 's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is 

banish'd 
enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country, 
shall  be  so. 

Citizens,]      It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 
l)<ir,  Tou  common  cry  of  ours  I  whose  breath 

I  hate  110 

reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
1  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
lat  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ! 
id  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  1 
rt  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  I  lu 
mr  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
a  you  into  despair !  Have  the  power  still 
•  baniab  your  defenders ;  till  at  length 
ror  ignorance,  which  finds  not  till  it  feels, 
iking  not  reservation  of  yourselves,  tao 

31  your  own  foes,  deliver  jrou  as  most 
Mted  oi4>tives  to  some  nation 
lat  won  you  without  blows  I  Despising, 
T  you,  tne  citv,  thus  I  turn  my  back  ; 
lere  is  a  world  elsewhere.  i» 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus^  Comimug  [Men- 
enius,  Senator m^  and  Patricians], 
They  all  shout^  and  throw  up 
their  caps,    • 
/Ed.  The  people's  enemj  is  gone,  is  gone  I 
[Citizens,']  Our  enemv  is   banish'dl    he   is 

gone  I  Hoo!  hoof 
Stic  Go*  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him, 
t  he  hatn  f  ollow'd  you,  with  all  despite ; 
ve  him  deeerv'd  vexation.  Let  a  guard      im 
ttend  ns  through  the  city. 
[Cilizens,]  Come,  come ;  let 's  see  him  out  at 

gaies;  come. 
U  goda  preserve  our  noble  tribunes !  Come. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  IV 
[ScBVE  I.  Rome.  B^ore  a  gate  qfthe  dty.] 

Ker     CORIOLAKUS,     VOLUafNIA,     ViBOILlA, 

MunumTB,  Counrivs,  with  the  young  Nobility 
VB<me, 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears :  a  brief  fare- 
well. The  beast 
tth  many  heads  butts  me  away.  Nay,  mother. 
We  ia  your  ancient  courage  ?  You  were  us'd 
»  say  extremity  was  the  tner  of  spirits ; 
bat  eoounon  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
bat  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike  • 
Mw'd  mastership  in  floating;  fortune's  blows, 
%ba     most    struck     home,    being    gentle, 

wonnded,  craves 
jboble  canning.  Tou  were  us'd  to  load  me 
ith  preeepts  that  would  make  invincible      to 
k«  heart  that  oonn'd  them. 


Ftr.  O  heavens !  O  heavens  I 

Cor.  N^y.;  I  prithee,  woman,  — 

Vol,  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades 

in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.  Nay,  mother, 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to 

say,  w 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you  'd  have  done^  and  sav'd 
Tour  husband  so  much  sweat.  Commius, 
Droop  not;   adieu.     Farewell,  my  wife,  my 

mother ;  to 

I'll  do  well  yet.   Thou  old  and  true  Menen- 

ius. 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's,  ^ 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.    My  sometime 

general, 
I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  be- 
held 
Heart-hard'ning    spectacles;    tell    these   sad 

women  u 

'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
As  't  is  to  laugh  at  'em.   My  mother,  you  wot 

well 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace ;  and 
Believe  't  not  lightly  —  though  I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  draig^>n,  tl|at  his  fen  » 

Makes  f ear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen  — 

your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while ;  determine  on  some  course, 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance     m 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 
Cor.  O  the  gods  I 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with 

thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  mayst  hear  of 

us 
And  we  of  thee ;  so  if  the  time  thrust  forth    «o 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man, 
And  loae  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well  I 

Thou  hast  years  ui>on  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one  «• 
That 's  yet  unbruis'd.    Bring  me  but  out  at 

gate. 
Come^  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  fnends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.  I  pray  yon.  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  snail   ■  i 
Hear  from  me  still,  and  never  of  me  aug^t 
But  what  b  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear.  Come,  let 's  not  weep. 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years  m 

F^Y>m  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good 

irods, 
I  'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  €Kve  me  thy  hand : 

Come.  \Exeunt. 
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[ScKNB  II.    The  $ame,    A  atrtet  near  the  pate.] 

Enter  SxciNius,  Bbcttus,  and  an  .£dile. 

Sie,  Bid  them  aH  home ;  he  '■  gone,  aad  we  *11 
DO  further. 
The  nobility  are  vexed,  whom  we  eee  hare 

sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru,  Now  we  hare  ahown  our  power, 

Let  na  seem  humbler  after  it  ia  done 
Than  when  it  waa  ardoing. 

Sic,  Bid  them  home.    • 

Sajr  their  fireat  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  atronffth. 
Bru,  DiamiBB  them  home. 

[Exit  jSdiU.] 
Here  oamea  his  mother. 

Enter  VoLUMinA,  Viboilu.,  and  Mensniub. 

Sic,  Let  *a  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic,  They  say  she  's  mad. 
Bru,  They  have  ta^en  note  of  ns ;  keep  on 
your  way.  »• 

Vol.    O,    yon 're  well  met.    The  hoarded 
plague  o'  the  gods 
Reqaite  your  lore  1 
Men.  Pbace.  peace;  benotsolond. 

Vol.  If  that  I  oonld  tot  weeping,  you  shonld 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  yon  ahaU  hear  some.    [To  Brutug.] 
Will  you  be  gone? 
Vir.  [To  Sieinius.]   Ton  shall  stay  too.    I 
would  I  had  the  power  u 

To  say  so  to  my  husband. 
Sic,  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol.  Ay.  fool;  ia  that  a  shame?  Note  but 
this  tooL 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Hadst  thou  fox- 
ship 
To  banian  him  that  struck  more  blows  for 

Rome 

Than  thou  haat  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heayens ! 

Vol.  Moe  noUe  blows  than  erer  thou  wise 

words,  n 

And  for  Rome's  good.  I  'U  tell  thee  what :  — 


yet  go. 

Nay,  bi      • 


mt  thou  shalt  stay  too:  —  I  would  my 
son 
Were  in  Arabia  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 
Sic.  What  then? 

Vir,  What  then ! 

He  M  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity.  m 

Vol.  Bastards  and  all  I 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for 
Rome' 


Men,  Come,  come,  peace. 
Sic,  I  would  he  had  coni 


try 


continued  to  his  coun- 


As  he  began,  and  not  nnknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru,  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.   "I  would  he  had"!  'T  was  you  in- 
cena'd  the  rabble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 


As  I  can  of  those  mysteriei 
Will  not  haye  earth  to  kno^ 

Bru. 

Vol.  Now,  pruT,  sir,  get 
You  hare  done  a  D«mTe  ae« 

this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  < 
The  meaneat  house  in  Rom 
This  lady's  husband  here,  1 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  • 

Bru.  Well,  well,  we 'U I 

Sic.  Why  i 

With  one  that  wants  her  w 

Vol.  Take  w 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothi 
But  to  confirm  my  curses ! 
But  onoe  a-day,  it  would  ui 
Of  what  lies  heary  to  *t. 

Men.  You  ha 

And,  by  my  troth,  yon  har 
with  me? 

Vol.  Anm  's  my  meat ; 
And  so  shaU  starre  with  f  < 

[To   Vtrgilia.]    Leaye  thi 

lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like.  Come 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie  1 

[SoKHB  in.  A  highway  bei 
(turn.] 

Enter  a  RoMAHancf  a  ^ 

Rom,  I  know  you  wellj 
me.  Your  name,  I  think,  i 

VoU.  It  is  so,  sir.  Tml] 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman  ;  a 
as  you  are,  against  'em.  E 

Vols,  Nioanor?  No. 

Rom.  The  aame,  tar. 

VoU.  You  had  more  hi 
you ;  butyour  fnronT is  w 
tongue.  What 's  ths  newi 
a  note  from  the  Volseian  i 
there.  You  have  well  saT< 
ney. 

Rom.  There  hath  been 
surreotions;  the  people  a 
patridana,  and  noolea. 

Fo^fTHath  been!  Is  h 
state  thinks  not  so.  They  a 
preparation,  and  hope  to  oc 
neat  of  their  diridon. 

i^oni.  The  main  blaze 
gmall  thing  would  make  it 
nobles  receive  so  to  heart 
that  worthy  Coriolanua,  tli 
aptness  to  take  all  power 
to  pluck  from  them  thei 
This  lies  glowing,  I  can  Uk 
mature  for  the  violent  brei 

VoU,  Coriolanua  banish 

Rom.  Banish'd.  sir. 

Vols.  You  will  oe  weleo 
gence,  Nicanor. 
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Bom,  The  dajr  serves  well  for  them  now.  I 
iTe  heard  H  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt 

man's  wife  is  when  she  's  fallen  out  with 
er  husband.  Tour  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will 
n>«ar  well  in  these  wan,  his  great  opposer, 
oriolanus,  being  now  in  no  request  of  his 
kuntry.  u 

VoU,  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate 
ins  accidentally  to  encounter  you.  You  have 
ided  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  aooom- 
inv  you  home.  *» 

Horn,  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell 
ya  most  strange  thinjgs  from  Rome ;  all  tend- 
ig  to  the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you 
B  army  ready,  say  you  ?  «• 

VoU,  A  most  royiJ  one  ;  the  centurions  and 
leir  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the 
itertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
aming.  m 

Bom,  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
nd  am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them 
1  present  action.  SSo,  sir,  heartily  well  met. 
Ml  most  glad  of  your  company.  m 

VoU,  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir;  I  have 
le  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Bom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.         [Exeunt, 

kJExnelV.  Antium,  Btf ore  A^fidius^$  house,] 

Uur  CoRiOLAifUS,  in  mean  apparel^  ditguit'd 
and  mt^ffled. 

Cor,  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium.  City^ 
Fis  I  that  oDade  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
If  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
bve  I  heard  groan  and  drop.   Then  know  me 

not, 
mt  that  thy  wives  with  spits  and  boys  with 


D  puny  battle  slay  me. 

Enter  a  CmzEK. 

Save  yon,  sir. 
Cit,  And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me.  if  it  be  your  wiD, 

fhere  gr^ftt  Aufidius  lies.  Is  he  in  Antium  f 
CiL  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state 
It  his  house  this  mght. 

Cor,        Which  is  his  house,  beseech  you  ?  t» 
Cit.  This,  here  before  you. 
Cor.  Thank  you,  sir :  fareweU. 

[Exit  Citizen, 
*  vorld,  thy  slippery  turns  I   Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
rhose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Hinse  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  ex- 


M  still  together,  who  twin,  as  't  were,  in  love 

UMparable^  shall  within  this  hour,  i« 

^  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 

o  bitterest  enmity  :  so,  f ellest  foes, 

Jhtme  passions  ana  whose  plots  have  broke 

their  sleep 
A  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance,    m 
Dm*  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends 
iu]  interioin  their  issues.  So  with  me ; 
Ij  birthplace  hate  I,  and  ray  love 's  upon 


This  enem:^  town.  I  '11  enter.  If  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way,  » 

I  '11  do  his  country  service.  [Exit. 

[SCBNB  V.     The  same.    A  hall  in  Aujidius^s 
house,] 

Music  within.  Enter  aSKRvrsQuxs, 

1,  Serv,  Wine,  wine,  wine !  What  service  is 
here  I  I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.       [Exit, 

Enter  a  second  Sbbvinoman. 

2,  Serv,  Where's  G>tns?  my  master  calls  for 
him.  Cotus!  [Exit, 

Enter  C0RIOLANU8. 

Cor,  A  goodly  house !  The  feast  smells  well, 
but!  a 

Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Be-enter  the  first  Skbtivgmak. 

1,  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend? 
Whence  are  you?  Here's  no  place  for  you; 
prav,  go  to  the  door.  [Exit, 

Cor,  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus.  u 

Be-enter  second  SERViNOMAir. 

2.  Serv,  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to 
such  companions  ?  Pktiy,  get  you  out. 

Cor,  Away!  t» 

2,  Serv,  Away  I  get  you  away. 
Cor,  Now  thou  'rt  troublesome. 

2,  Serv,  Are  you  so  brave  ?  1 11  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Skryvsqmax,  T%efirst  meets  him, 

3,  Serv.  What  fellow's  this?  m 
7.  Serv,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  look'd  on : 

I  cannot  get  him  out  o'  th'  house.  PriUiee,  call 
my  master  to  him.  [Betires.J^ 

3.  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 
Prav  you,  avoid  the  house.  u 

Cor,  Let  me  but  stand ;  I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3,  Serv,  What  are  you? 

Cor,  A  gentleman. 

3.  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one.  m 

Cor,  True,  so  I  am. 

3,  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station ;  here  's  no  place  for  you. 
Prav  you,  avoid.  Come.  m 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go,  and  batten  on 
cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away  from  him. 

3.  Serv,  What,  you  will  not  ?  Pnthee,  tell 
my  master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2.  Serv,  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

3.  Serv.  Where  dweD'st  thou  ?  «« 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3.  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

3.  Serv.  Where's  that? 

Cor,  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows.  « 

3.  Serv,  V  the  city  of  kitesand  crows !  What 
an  ass  it  is!  Then  thou  dwell'st  with  daws 
too? 
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OfT.  No^  serve  not  thy  master. 
J.  Serv»  How,  fdr  I  do  70a  meddle  with  my 
master?  « 

Cor,  Aj;  't  is  an  honestar  serrioe  than  to 
meddle  witn  thy  mistress. 
Thou   prat^st,    and    prat^st;    serre  with   thy 
trencher,  hence ! 

[Beats  him  awap,  [Exit  third  Serv- 
inffman,] 

Enter  Aufidiub  with  the  [second]  Sbrtivomak. 

A^f.  Where  is  this  fellow  ?  » 

2,  herv,  Here^  sir.  I  'd  have  beaten  him  like 
a  doe,  bnt  for  distnrbing  the  lords  within. 

[Betires.] 

Aif,  Whence  com^st  thou  ?    What  wooldst 
thoa  ?  Thy  name  ? 
Why  speak^st  not  ?  Speak,  man :  what 's  thy 
name? 

Cor,  K,  ToUos  \unm^ffl.ing\.  not  yet  thou  [» 
know^Bt  me,  and,  seeincr  me,  aoet  not  think  me 
for  the  man  I  am,  necessity  commands  me 
name  myself. 

A4,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Cor,  A  name  unmusioal  to   the  Volaoians* 
ears,^ 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

AMf.  Say,  what  *8  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face    « 
Bears  a  oonunand  m  H ;  though  thy  tackle  ^s 

torn. 
Thou  show^st  a  noble  vessel.  What  *s  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  Prepare  thv  brow  to  frown.    Know^st 
thou  me  yet? 

A}if,  I  know  thee  not.  Thv  name  ?  to 

Cor*  My  name  is  Cains  Maroius,  who  hath 
done 
To  thee  particularly  and  to  all  the  Volscee 
Great  hurt  and  mischief  ;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.  The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  orops  of  blood  n 
Shed  for  my  thanldess  country  are  requited 
But  with  tnat  surname^  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  mahce  and  disnleasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me.  Only  that  name 

remains. 
The  crueltv  and  envy  of  the  people,  •© 

Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  roe,  hath  devour^  the  rest ; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop*d  out  of  Rome.  Now  this  extremity 
Hath  Drought  me  to  thy  hearth ;   not  out  of 
hope  —  M 

Mistake  me  not  —  to  save  my  life,  for  if 
I  had  f ear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have 'voided  thee,  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  bexore  thee  here.  Then  if  thou  hast  m 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs  and  stop  those 

maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn.  So  use  it 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove  »■ 

As  benefits  to  thee,  for  I  will  fi^ht 
Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 


Of  an  the  under  fiends.  Bo 
Hiou  dar'st  not  this,  and 

fortunes 
Thou  'rt  tired,  then,  in  a  w 
Longer  to  live  most  weary. 
Mr  throat  to  thee  and  to  tl 
Wnioh  not  to  cut  would  8h< 
Since  I  have  ever  followed 
Drawn  tuns  of   blood  ou 

breast^ 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  ( 

Each  word  thoa  hast  spoki 

my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  If 
Should  from  yond  cloud  sp* 
And  say  "Tis  true,''  I 

more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marol 
Biine  arms  about  that  bodj 
My  grained  ash  an  hnndr^ 
And  soarrM  the  moon  wii 

dip 
The  anvu  of  my  sword,  am 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with 
As  ever  in  ambitious  stren| 
Contend  against  thy  Taloni 
I  lov^d  the  maid  I  married 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  t! 
Thou  noble  thing  I  more  di 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedc 
Bestride  my  threshold.   \ 

tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ; 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  targ 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  *t. 

out 
Twelve   several   times,    a 

since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  *twi: 
We  have  been  down  to^tl 
Unbuckling  helms,  fistmi^ 
And  wak'a  half  aead  wit 

Maroius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  J 
Thou  art  thence  banishM, 
From  twelve  to  seventy,  ai 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungratei 
Like  a  bold  flood  o*er-beat 
And  take  our  friendly  sen« 
Who  now  are  here,  taking 
Who  am  prenarM  against  1 
Though  not  tor  Rome  itsel 
Cor, 
Avf.  Therefore,  most  a 

wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  r 
The    one   half  of   my  oc 

down  — 
As  best  thou  art  ezperiencV 
Thy  country's  strength  an 

own  ways ; 
Whether  to  knock  a^^ainst 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  par 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy 
Let  me  commend  the  first  \ 
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r    yea   to    thy   desires.    A  thousand  wel- 
comes I  1S1 
d  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
t,  Marcius,  that  was  mnch.    Your  hand; 
most  welcome ! 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  A\^fidiu8, 
The  two  Servingmen  [come for- 
wctrd], 
.  Serv.  Here  's  a  stranse  alteration  I  im 
'.  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  nad  thought  to  have 
ucken  him  with  a  cudgel :  and  yet  my  mind 
re  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 
!.  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  I  He  tumM  me 
mt  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one 
old  set  up  a  top.  i«i 

r.  Saif.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there 
■  something  in  him.  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of 
»,  methought,  —  I  cannot  teU  how  to  term 

K  Serv.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were  — 
)uld  I  were  hangM,  but  I  thought  there  was 
re  in  him  than!  could  think.  t«T 

\  Serv.  So   did  I,  I  '11  be  sworn.    He  ia 
Qply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 
^  Serv.  I  think  he  is  ;  but  a  greater  soldier 
m  he  you  wot  one.  ^n 

?.Serv.  Who?  My  master? 
1.  Serv.  Nay,  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 
If.  Serv.  Worth  six  on  him. 
I.  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him 
be  the  greater  soldier.  m 

?.  Serv.  Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how 
■ay  that.  For  the  defence  of  a  town,  our 
oeitU  is  excellent. 
1.  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too.  i«o 

Reenter  third  SsBYiNQHAif . 

J.  Serv.  O  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news, — 
IPS,  you  rascals  I 

/.  and  2.  Serv.  What,  what,  what?  Let 's 
irtake. 

3.  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  na- 
Mu ;  I  had  as  liere  be  a  condenm'a  man.  i— 
1.  and  2.  Serv.  Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 
J.  Serv.  Why,  here  's  he  that  was  wont  to 
muck  our  general.  Caius  Marcius. 
i.  Serv.  Why  ao  you  say,  "thwack  our 
tasral"?  «t 

3.  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  '*  thwack  our  gen- 
ii "  ;  but  he  was  alwajrs  g  lod  enough  for  him. 
i.  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends : 
ft  was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard 
m  say  so  himself.  im 

i.  S«rv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
ly  the  troth  on  't.   Before  Corioli  he  scotcnM 
im  and  notch'd  him  like  a  carbonado. 
7.  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
lil^t  have  boil'd  and  eaten  him  too.  sot 

J.  Serv,  But  more  of  thy  news. 
I.  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within, 
lif  he  were  son  and  heir  io  Mars ;  set  at  upper 
Dd  o*  the  table ;  no  question  ask'd  him  by  \v» 
tj  of  the  senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before 
ni.  Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of 
im :  sanctifies  himself  with  's  hand  and  turns 
P  the  white  o*  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But 
it  bottom  of  the  news  b,  our  general  is  out  i' 


the  middle  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  [**» 
yesterday ;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  en- 
treaty and  grant  of  the  whole  table.  He  'U  go, 
he  says,  and  sowl  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  oy 
the  ears.  He  will  mow  all  down  bdPore  him, 
and  leave  his  passage  poU'd.  m 

2.  Serv.  And  he  s  as  like  to  do 't  as  any  man 
I  can  imagine. 

S.Serv.  Do'tl  he  will  do't;  for,  look  vou, 
sir,  he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies ;  which 
friends,  sir,  as  it  were,  durst  not,  look  you,  sir, 
show  themselves,  as  we  term  it,  his  friends 
whilst  he 's  in  directitnde.  t*» 

1.  Serv.   Directitude  I  What 's  that  ? 

3.  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest 
up  again,  and  the  man  m  blood,  they  will  out 
01  their  burrows,  like  oonies  after  rain,  and 
revel  all  with  him.  n? 

i.  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3.  Serv.  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently ;  you 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  aftomoon. 
T  is,  as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to 
be  executed  ere  they  wipe  their  lips.  «n 

2.  Serv.  ^  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-mak- 
ers. s» 

J.  Seru.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds 
peace  as  far  as  day  does  ni^ht ;  it 's  spritely, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a 
very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mull'd,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible ;  a  setter  of  more  bastard  children 
than  war 's  a  destroyer  of  men.  ni 

2.  Serv,  *T  is  so ;  and  as  wan,  in  some  sort, 
ma^r  be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1,  Serv,  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  an- 
other. «« 

3.  Serv,  Reason ;  because  they  then  lees  need 
one  another.  The  wars  for  mv  money !  I  hope 
to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians.  —  They 
are  rising,  they  are  rising.  uo 

2,  and  2,  Serv,  In,  in,  in,  in  I  [Exeunt. 

[Scene  VI.    Rome.   A  public  place.] 
Enter  Sicnous  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we 

fear  him; 
His  remedies  are  tame.  The  present  peace 
And  quietness  of  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry,  here  do  ro^e  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  we/l,  who  rather 

had.  s 

Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by 't,  be- 

nold 
Dissentious  numbers  pest'rin^  streets  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  sinji^g  in  their  shops  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  MsNEinus. 

Bm.^  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.  Is  this 
Menenius  ?  10 

Sic,  'Tis  he,  'tis  he.    O,  he  is  grown  most 
kind  of  late. 
Haa,  svl 

Men.       Hail  to  yon  both  I 
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Sic  Your  Coriol«iiQa 

It  not  mueh  minM.  but  with  his  friends. 
The  comoumwealtn  doth  stand,  and  so  would 

do. 
Were  he  more  anjny  st  it.  u 

Men.  All's  well ;  and  might  hare  been muflh 
better,  if 
He  oonld  hare  temporis*d. 
Sic,  Where  is  he,  hear  you? 

Men.  Nay.  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and 
his  wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  three  or  four  CmzKMS. 

[CitixenM,]  The  gods  preserve  yon  both  1 

Sic,  GooHien,  oar  neighboors.  m 

Bru,  God-den  to  you  all,  god-den  to  tou  all. 

i.  Cit,  OurselTes,  our  wives,  and  children,  on 
our  knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic,  Live,  and  thriTe ! 

Bru,  Farewell,  kind  neighbours !  Wewidi'd 
Goriolanus  m 

Had  loT^d  you  as  we  did. 

Witixens,]  Now  the  gods  keep  you  I 

Both  2H.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Citixeng, 

Sic,  This  is  a  hapnier  and  more  comely  time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying  confusion. 

Bru,  Caius  Maroius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i*  the  war  ;^  but  insolent,   ^    m 
O*eroome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  think- 

ingf 
Self-loving,  — 

Sic,  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men,  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamenta- 
tion. 
If  he  hadgone  forth  consuL  found  it  so.  « 

Bru,  The  gods  have  weU  prevented  it,  and 
Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  an  Mdile, 

Md,  Worth:^  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports  ihe  Volsoes  with  two  several  powers 
Are  entVed  in  the  Roman  territories,  «o 

And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  'em. 

Men,  T  is  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Maroius' banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world : 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  tor 
Rome,  *» 

And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  yon 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Bru,  G^o  see  this  mmourer  whipped.   It  can- 
not be 
The  Volsoes  dare  break  with  us. 

Men,  Cannot  be  I 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can : 
And  three  examples  of  tne  like  hath  been       va 
Within  my  age.   But  reason  with  the  fellow, 


Before  you  puniidi  him,  whe 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  w 

tion 
And  bsat  the  meeienger  whc 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

5»c.  T 

I  know  this  oaanot  be. 

Bru.  Not 

^ntcr  a  MsasK 
Meu,  The  nobles  in  grw 


All  to  the  i 

That  turns  their  oonnteoano 

Sic, 
Go   whip  him  'fore  the   p 

raising; 
Nothing  hot  his  report. 

Meu.  Tc 

The  slave's  report  is  seoondc 
More  fearfuL  is  deliver'd. 

Sic,  Vy 

Men,  It    is    spoke    frs< 
mouths  — 
How  probable  I  do  not  knoii 
Join'a  with  Aufidius,  lead 

Rome, 
And  vows  reven^  as  spacioi 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thii 

Sic. 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  tb 
wish 
Good  Maroius  home  again. 

Sic.  T! 

Men,  This  is  unlikely. 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  moi 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  [a  mcoik/]  Mi 

\2,\  Mem.  Yon  are  sent  £c 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Cain 
Associated  wiui  Aufimus.  n 
Upon  our  territories ;  ana  h 
O  erbome  theb  way,  oonsu 

took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  ^iKDK 

Com,  O,  you  have  made  f 

Men.  What  i 

Com.  You  have  holp    tc 
daughtenand 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon 
To  see  your  wives  dishononi 

Men,  What 's  the  news? 

Com,  Your  temples  bum 
and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  yi 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

3f«n.  Pray  i 

Yon  have  made  fidr  work, 

your  news  ? 
If  Maroius  should  be  join'd 

Com, 
He  is  their  god.  He  leads  tl 
Made  by  some  other  deity  tl 
That  shapes  man  better ;  ai 
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ninst  UB  brats^  with  no  less  oonfidenoe 
Ean  boys  panaiii^  suimner  butterflies, 
r  bothers  killing  flies. 
Men,  Tou  have  made  good  work, 

on  and  yonr  apron-men;   yon  that  stood  so 
mmm  M 

[pon  the  voice  of  oooupation  and 
ne  breath  of  garlio-eaters  1 
Com.  He  will  shake 

'oar  Rome  abont  yonr  ears. 
lf«fi.  As  Hercules 

Hd  shake  down  mellow  fruit.  Tou  have  made 
fair  work !  »oo 

Bru,  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 
Com,  Ay;  and  you  *11  look  pale 

tefore  you  find  it  other.  All  the  regions 
>o  smilingly  revolt ;  and  who  resists 
ire  mookM^for  valiant  ignorance, 
Ind  perkh  constant  fools.  Who  is  *t  can  blame 
him?  iM 

Toor  enemies  and  his  find  something  in  him. 
Men,  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
rhe  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com,  Who  shall  ask  it? 

rhe  tribunes  cannot  do  't   for   shame;   the 

people 
)eserve  sueh  pitv  of  him  as  the  wolf  no 

>oes  of  the  shepherds.   For  his  best  friends,  if 

they 
;h<nild  say,  **  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charged 

him  even 
ia  those  should  do  that  had  deeervM  his  hate, 
knd  therein  showed  like  enemies. 

Men.  'T  is  true. 

a  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand      its 
Fhat  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say.  *^  Beseech  you,  cease."  Yon  have  made 

fair  hands, 
Ton  and  your  crafts  I   Tou  have  crafted  fair  I 
Com,  Tou  have  brought 

i  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 
]Boih\  Tri.  Say  not  we  brought  it.  i» 

>feii.  How !  Was 't  we  ?  We  lov'd  him ;  but, 
like  beasts 
Ind   cowardly   nobles,  gave  way  unto  your 

dusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o*  the  city. 

Com,  But  I  fear 

Hiey  *11  roar  him  in  again.  Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points      lu 
As  if  he  were  his  officer.   Desperation 
U  nH  the  policy,  strength,  ana  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  troop  o/Citizkkh. 

}fen.  Here  come  the  dusters. 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ?  Tou  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you 
cast  >» 

Tear  stinking  greasy  caps  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanns*  exue.  Now  ne  *s  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head 
Whieh  will  not  prove  a  whip.    As  many  cox- 
combs 
A»  vou  threw  caps  up  will  he  tumble  down,  i« 
Add  pay  you  for  your  voices.  *T  is  no  matter ; 


If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserved  it. 
[Citizens,]  Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1,  Cit.  ^  For  mine  own  part. 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  't  was  pity.  t«o 

2,  Cit,  And  so  did  I. 

3,  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and.  to  say  the  truth, 
so  did  very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  dia 
for  the  best;  and  though  we  willingly  con- 
sented to  his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against 
our  will.  i4« 

Com.  Tou  're  goodly  things,  you  voices  I 
Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  I  Shall 's  to  the 
Canitol? 
Com,  0,  ay,  what  else  ? 

[Exeunt  Cominius  and  Menenius. 

Sic,  Qo,  masters,  get  you  home ;  be  not  dis^ 

may'd.  uo 

These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 

This  true  which  thev  so  seem  to  fear.  Qo  home, 

And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1,  Cit,  The  gods  be  good  to  us  I  Come,  mas- 
ters, let  's  home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i'  the 
wrong  when  we  banishM  him.  im 

2,  Cit.  So  did  we  all.  But,  come,  let  *s  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens, 
Bru,  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru,  Let 's  to  the  Capitol.  Would  half  my 
wealth  ^  »•• 

Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  I 
Sic.  Pr*7f  let 's  go. 

[Exeunt 

(ScENB  VII.  A  camp,  cU  a  small  distance  from 
liome,] 

Enter  Aurmivs  with  his  LiEUTENAirr. 

Avf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman? 
Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in 
him,  but 

Tour  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 

Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 

And  you  are  darkened  in  this  action,  sir,  s 

Even  by  your  own. 
Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now. 

Unless,  by  using^eans,  I  lame  the  foot 

Of  our  design.  He  bears  himself  more  proud- 
Uer, 

Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 

When  first  I  did  embrace  him;   yet  his  na- 
ture "» 

In  that 's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 

What  cannot  be  amended. 
Lieu.  Tet  I  wish,  sir,  — 

I  mean  for  your  particular, -^  you  had  not 

Join'd  in  commission  with  him ;  but  either 

Have  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else       u 

To  him  had  left  it  soldv. 
Auf,  I  understand  tnee  well;  and  be  thou 
sure. 

When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows 
not 

What  I  can  urge  against  him.  Although  it 
seems. 

And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent        «» 
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To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bean  all  things 

fairly, 
And  ahowi  good  hoabandry  for  the  Volaoian 

state, 
Fights  dra^n-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword ;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neek  or  hazard 


Whenever  we  come  to  oar  account. 
Ltetf.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  ^U 

carry  Rome  ?^ 
Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down, 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his. 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too ;       w 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers,  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  reneal  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.  I  wink  he  *11  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.   First  he  was  u 

A  noble  servant  to  them,  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even.   Whether 't  was  pride. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  hai>py  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgement. 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances  ^ 

Which  he  was  lord  of ;  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  command* 

ing  peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controlled  the  war ;  but  one  of  these,  — 
As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all  —  not  all,  —       «• 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,  —  made  him  f ear*d ; 
So,  hated ;  and  so,  banished :  but  he  has  a  merit 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.  So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time ;  m 

And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths 

do  fail.  u 

Come,    let  's  away.    When,  Cains,  Rome  is 

thine. 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou 

mine.  \Exeunt. 


ACT  V 
[ScBNK  I.   Romt.  A  public  place.] 

Enter  Mbkemius,  CoMiNirs,  SiciKics,  Bbu- 
Tus,  with  others. 

Men,  No,  I  '11  not  go.  You  hear  what  he 
hath  said 
Which  was  sometime  his  general;  who  lov'd 

him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.  He  callM  me  father ; 
But  what  o'  that  ?  Go,  you  that  banishM  him ; 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee      « 
The  way  into  his  mercv.  Nay.  it  he  coy M 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I  'II  keep  at  home. 
Com,  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 
Men.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com,   Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my 
name. 
I  urgM  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops    lo 


That  we  have  bled  together. 
He  would  not  answer  to ;  f  (ir 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  til 
Till  he  had  forgM  himMlf  a 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men,  Why,  so ;  you  have 
A  pair  of    trilmiMs  that  h 

Rome 
To  make  coals  cheap !  A  nol 

Com,  I  minded  him  how  r 

don 

When  it  was  leas  expected ;  ! 

It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  st 

To  one  whom  they  had  punis 

Men, 
Could  he  say  lees? 

Com,  I  offered  to  awaken 
For  ^s  private  friands ;  his  ai 
He  could  not  stay  to  pidk  th* 
Of  noisome  mus^  chaff.  He 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  tc 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

3fen.  For  one 

I  am  one  of  those  :  his  moth 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  w 
You  are  the  musty  chaff,  an< 
Above  the  moon  ;  we  must  i 

Sic,  Nay,  pay,  be  patie 
your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help. 
Upbraid  *s  with  our  distre 

you 
Would  be  your  ooantry*8  p 

tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 
Tren.  N 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men,  y 

Bru,  Only  make  trial  wl 
do 
For  Rome,  towards  Maroius, 

3fen.  Well^  an 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  r> 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ? 
But  as  a  discontented  friend 
With  his  unkindness  ?  Say' 

Sic, 
Must  have  that  thanks  fr<» 

measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men,  I  Ul  I 

I  think  he  11  hear  me.  Yet, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  i 
He  was  not  taken  well :  he  1 
The  veins  unfilled,  our  olood 
We  ])out  upon  the  morning. 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  wl 
These  papes  and  these  eon vej 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  h 
Than  in  our  |nieBt-l&e  fas 

watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  requ< 
And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

Bru.   You  know  the  very  i 
ness, 
And  cannot  lose  yonr  way. 
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Men,  Qood  faith,  1 11  prore  him, 

p«ed  how  it  will.   I  ahall  ere  long  have  know- 
ledge «i 
^  my  snocees.                                            [Exit. 
Com,                He  '11  never  hear  him. 
Sic,                                                        Not? 
Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
ted  as  *t  would  bom  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
lie  gaoler  to  his  pity.  I  kneel'd  before  nim ;  w 
r  was  very  faintly  he  said,  **  Rise  '* ;  dismissed 

me 
lins,  with  his  speechless  hand.  What  he  would 

do, 
le  sent  in  writing  after  me,  what  he  would  not, 
iooad  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions ; 
•1  that  all  hope  is  vain,  to 

Jnleas  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife,  — 
^ho,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
W  mercy   to  his  country.  Therefore,  let 's 

hence, 
iad  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeunt, 

SoKiE  n.  Entrance  ofthe  Volscian  camp  be- 
fore Borne,]   The  Watch  on  guard. 

Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 

1.  Watch,  Stay  1  Whence  are  you  ? 

2,  Watch,  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men,  You  guard  like  men ;  *t  is  well ;  but, 

by  your  leave, 
i  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  q>eak  with  Goriolanns. 
/.  Watch,  From  whence  ? 

Men,  From  Rome. 

/.  Watch,  Ton  may  not  pass,  you  must  re- 
turn; our  genial  • 
^tU  no  more  hear  from  thence. 
?.  Watch,  You  11  see  your  Rome  embrao'd 
with  fire  before 
iTon  11  speak  with  Coriolanua. 

Men,  Gkx>d  my  friends, 

If  yon  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome 
ud  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lota  to  blanks,  to 
ay  name  hath  touched  your  ears ;  it  is  Menen- 
ius. 
/.  Watch,  Be  it  so ;  go  back.  The  virtue  of 
your  name 
b  not  here  passable. 

ifen.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

rhy  general  is  my  lover.  I  have  been 
Ute  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have 
read  » 

Sis  fame  unparalleled  haply  amplified ; 
"or  I  have  ever  ma^nifiea  my  friends, 
)f  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that 

veri^ 
j^oold  without  lapsing  suffer ;  nay,  sometimes, 
lake  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  *o 

I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his 

praise 
nave  almost  stamp'il  the  leasing.  Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 
,  h  Watch,  Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many 
jtM  in  his  behalf  bb  you  have  uttered  words 
Bi  your  own,  you  should  not  pass  here ;  no, 


though  it  were  as  virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live 
chastely.  Therefore,  go  back.  m 

Men.^  Prithee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
MeneniuB,  alwajrs  factionary  on  the  party  of 
your  general.  n 

2,  Watch,  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar, 
as  vou  say  you  have,  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
unaer  him,  must  say  you  cannot  inss.  There- 
fore^ go  back.  18 

Men,  Has  he  din'd.  canst  thou  tell  ?  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  nim  till  after  dinner. 

1.  Watch.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

3fefi.  I  am,  as  thy  general  is.  m 

i.  Watch,  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as 
he  does.  Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out 
your  gates  the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a 
violent  popular  ignorance,  given  your  enemv 
your  shield,  think  to  front  his  revenges  with 
the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the  virginal  [« 
palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
mtercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you 
seem  to  be  ?  Can  ^ou  think  to  blow  out  the  in- 
tended fire  vour  city  is  readv  to  flame  in,  with 
such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  de-  [m 
ceiv'd ;  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare 
for  your  execution.  You  are  condemned,  our 
general  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  par- 
don. M 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

1,  Watch,  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men,  I  mean,  thy  genend.  m 

J,  WcUch,  My  general  cares  not  for  you. 
Back,  I  say,  go ;  lest  I  let  forth  your  half -pint 
of  blood.  Back,  that 's  the  utmost  of  your  hav- 
ing:  back ! 

Men.  Nay,  but,  fellow,  fellow,  — 

Enter  CoBiouLinjs  tcith  Aurmius. 

Cor,  What's  the  matter?  h 

Men,  Now,  you  companion,  I  '11  say  an  errand 
for  you.  You  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in 
estimation;  ytm  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack 
guordant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Corio- 
Unus.  Guess  but  by  my  entertainment  with 
him  if  thou  stand'st  not  i'  the  state  of  hanpring, 
or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  [70 
and  crueller  in  suffering;  behola  now  presently, 
and  swoon  for  what 's  to  come  upon  thee.  [To 
Cor.]  The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod 
about  thy  particular  prosperity,  and  love  thee 
no  worse  than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does !  [?« 
O  my  son,  my  son  I  thou  art  preparing  fire  for 
us ;  look  thee,  here 's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was 
hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee ;  but  being  as- 
sured none  but  myself  could  move  thee,  I  nave 
been  blown  out  01  our  gates  with  sis^ ;  and  [to 
conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome,  and  uiy  petition- 
ary countrymen.  The  good  gods  assuage  thy 
wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet 
here,  —  this,  who,  like  a  block,  hath  denied  my 
access  to  thee.  u 

Cor,  Away! 

Men,  How  I  away  I 

Cor,  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My 
affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others ;  though  I  owe 
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My  rereage  pToperly^y  remiasion'li«B  m 

In  Volacian  breasts.  Tlutt  we  have  been  famil- 
iar, 

Incrrate  forgetfolness  shall  poison  rmther 

Tbui  pity  note  how  mnch.  Therefore,  beeoae. 

Mine  ears  against  yonr  suits  are  sti-ouger  than 

Yonr  ^tes  against  my  foroe.    Yet,  for  I  loved 
Uiee,  « 

Take  this  along.  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Gives  a  letter,] 

And  would  hare  sent  it.  Another  word,  Menen- 
ins, 

I  will  not  hear  thee  speak.  This  man.  Anfidins. 

Was  my  belorM  in  Rome ;  yet  thon  oehold'st  I 

Aitf.  Yon  keep  a  constant  temper.  lu 

[Exeunt  [Coriolanus  and  A^fidiuML 

1,  Watch.  Now,  sir,  is  yonr  name  Menenins  r 

2,  Watch,  'Tis  a  spell,  yon  see,  of  much 
power.  Yon  know  the  way  home  again. 

1,  Watch,  Do  yon  hear  now  we  are  shent  for 
keeping  yonr  jmatneas  back  ?  tos 

2,  Watch,  What  cause  do  yon  think  I  have 
to  swoon? 

Men,  I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  yonr 
general ;  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce 
think  there 's  any,  vou  ^re  so  slifj^ht.  He  that 
hath  a  will  to  die  by  nimself  fears  it  not  from  I  no 
another.  Let  yonr  general  do  his  worst.  For 
jou,  be  that  you  are,  long;  and  your  misery 
morease  with  your  age !  i  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
said  to.  Away !  [Exit, 

2,  Watch,  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him.  lu 
2.  Watch,  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  seneraL 
He 's  the  rook,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-wiaken. 

[Ex€UWt, 

[SOBKE  ni.    The  tent  qf  Coriolanus,] 

Enter  Cobiolakcts,  Aufidius  [and  others]. 

Cor,  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to- 
morrow 
Set  down  our  host.  My  partner  in  this  action. 
You  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lords,  how 

plainly 
I  hare  borne  this  business. 

A%f,  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected ;  stoppM  your  ears  against  s 
The  preneral  suit  of  Kome ;  never  admiUed 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  tnem  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  cracked  heart  I  have  sent  to 

Rome, 
LovM  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  ;        10 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.  Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him  ;  for  whose  old  love  I  have, 
Though  I  showM  sourly  to  him,  once  more 

offer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse 
And  cannot  now  accept.  To  grace  him  only   u 
That  thought  he  conla  do  more,  a  very  litue 
I  have  yielded  to.  Fresh  embassies  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state  nor  private  friends,  here- 
after 
Will  I  lend  ear  to.  Ha  I  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[ShoxU  within. 


Shall  I  be  tempted  toinfring 
In  the  same  time  't  is  made  r 


Enter  \in  mumming  habits]  \ 
NIA  [leading]  young  Mabc 
Attendants, 

My  wife  comes  f oreouist ;  t 

mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  ht 

hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  bkxM 

tioni 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nai 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obsti 
What  is  that  enrtsy  worth 

eyes. 
Which  can  make  gods  fbm 

am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  ^an  ot] 

bows, 
As  if  Olpnims  to  a  molehill 
In  supplication  nod ;  and  my 
Hath  an  aspect  of  interoeasic 
Great   nature   cries,  **  Den; 

Vokeee 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  It 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  in 
As  if  a  man  were  anthor  of  I 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 
Vir,  My 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  t 

Rome. 
Fir.  The  sorrow  that  delii 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor,  Like  i 

I  have  forgot  m^  part,  and  1 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.  Bee 
Forgive  my  tvranny;  but  d< 
For  that,  **  foigive  our  Ron 
Long  as  my  e^ile,  sweet  as  i 
Now,  by  the  jealous  aueen  0 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  1 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e*er  since. 
And  the  most  noble  mother 
Leave  unsaluted.  Sink,  my 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impi 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vd,  C 

Whilst,  vrith  no  softer  cushi 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  us 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all 
Between  the  child  and  pare 

Cor.  [Instantly  raising  ht 
Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the 
Fillijp  the  stars ;  then  let  th( 
Strike  the  proud  cedam  *gaj 
Murdering  impossibility,  to 
What  cannot  be,  slight  worl 

Vol.  Th> 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.   Do.yc 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  I 
The  moon  of  Rome,  chastt^  i 
That 's  curded  by  the  frost 
And  hanffs  on  Dian*s  temph 

Vol,  'Iliis  is  a  poor  epiton 
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Vlack  by  the  interpretatioii  of  fnll  time 
1st  ihow  like  mil  yonnelf . 
Cor,  The  god  of  soldien, 

nth  the  consent  of  snpreme  Jove,  inform      n 
liy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thon  mayst 

proTe 
'o  diune  unTvlnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
ike  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  erery  flaw, 
iad  saying  those  that  eye  thee  I 
Vol,  Tour  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor,  That 's  my  brave  boy !  n 

Vol,  Eyen  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  my- 
self, 
Ure  sniton  to  yon. 

Cor,  I  beseech  ypn,  peace ; 

^,  if  joa  'd  ask,  remember  this  before : 
%$  thing  I  haye  forsworn  to  grant  may  nerer 
k  held  by  you  denials.  Do  not  bid  me  n 

)isiniss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Unin  witn  Rome's  medumics ;  tell  me  not 
Vnerein  I  seem  unnatural ;  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  reyenges  with  u 

Tour  colder  reasons. 

Vol,  O,  no  more,  no  more  I 

fou  haye  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anjrthing ; 
W  we  haye  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
fliioh  you  deny  already.  Yet  we  will  ask. 
Hut.  if  you  f au  in  our  request,  the  blame      m 
iiy  hang  upon  your  hardness ;  therefore  hear 

us. 
Cor,  Aufidius,  and  you  Vohwes,  mark;  for 

we'll 
Imt  nought  from  Rome  in  private.   Your  re- 
quest? 
Vol,  iSiould  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 
rannent 
Ud  state  of  bodies  would  bewrajr  what  life   m 
^e  have  led  since  thy  exile.  Think  with  thy- 
self 
low  nune  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
be  we  come  hither;    since  that  thy  s^t, 

which  should 
lake  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 
^distrains  them  weep  and  shake  with  fear  and 
sorrow;  im 

laking  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
rhe  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  tearing 
itt  oountry's  bowels  out.   And  to  poor  we 
dmie  enmity  's  most  capital.  Thou  barr'st  us 
W  prayers  to  the  ^ods,  which  is  a  comfort  im 
rW  all  but  we  enioy ;  for  how  can  we, 
UiB,  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Thereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  vic- 
m^     tory, 
thereto  we  are  bound?  Alack,  or  we  must 

lose 
rhe  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  per- 
son, uo 
Hff  comfort  in  the  country.  We  must  find 
to  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
ht  wish,  which  side  should  virin ;  for  either 

thou 
last,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
^ith  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else    u* 
rriumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
^ad  bear  the  palm  for  having  bravely  shed 


Thy  wife  aiiAi  children's  blood.  For  myself,  son, 

Ipurpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 

These  wars  determine.  If  I  cannot  persuade 

thee  iM 

Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thon  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread  — 
Trust  to  't,  thou  shalt  not — on  thy  mother's 

womb. 
That  brought  thee. to  this  world. 

Vir.  Ay,  and  on  mine, 

Hiat  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your 

name  ue 

Living  to  time. 

Young  Mar,     'A  shall  not  tread  on  me. 
I  '11  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  'U 

fieht. 
Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  iaioe  to  see.   uo 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Rising,] 

Vol,  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  con- 
demn us, 
As  poisonous  en  your  honour.  No ;  our  suit   uc 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  whUe  the  Volsces 
May  say,  "  This  mercy  we  have  show'd  "  ;  the 

Romans, 
**  This  we  receiv'd  " ;  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  **  Be  blest 
For  making  up  this  peace  I "  Thou  know'st, 

great  son,  t«o 

The  end  of  war  's  uncertain,  but  this  certain, 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ:  '*The  man  was 

nobles  i«s 

But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy'd  his  country;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorr'd."  Speak  to  me, 

son. 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ;  im 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the 

air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  Why  dost  not 

speak? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs?  Daughter,  speak 

you ;  iM 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.  Speak  thou, 

boy; 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.  There  's  no  man  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  's  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.  —  Thou  hast  never  in 

thy  life  100 

Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy. 
When  she,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluck 'a  thee  to  the  wars  and  rafely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.  Say  ro^  request 's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,         i« 
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ThoQ  art  not  boaost ;  and  the  goda  will  plague 

thee, 
That  thou  reatrain^st  from  me  the  duty  whidi 
To  a  mother^s  part  belongs.  —  He  tnma  away. 
Down,  ladiea ;  let  na  shame  him  with  oar  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanns  longs  more  pride  m 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.  Down  I  an  end ; 
This  is  the  last.  So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die   among  oar  neighbours.  —  Nay,  be- 
hold'si 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship,  ii> 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  *t.  —  Corae,  let  us  go. 
This  fellow  had  a  Volsciaa  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  ohanoe.  —  Yet  gire  ns  oar  dai- 
patoh.  iM 

I  am  hushM  until  onr  city  be  a-fire. 
And  then  I  'U  speak  a  little. 

[He  kolds  her  by  the  hand^  nUnt, 

Cor,  O  mother,  mother  I 

What  hare  yoa  done  ?  Behold,  the  heaTena  do 

The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  lau|^  at.  O  my  mother,  mother  101    im 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  son,  — ^elieye  it,  O,  beliere  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  haye  with  himprerail'd, 
If  not  niost  raortAi  to  him.   But,  let  it  oome. 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars,    im 
I  *11  frame  oonyenient  peace.  Now,  good  Aufid- 
ius, 
Were  tou  in  my  stead,  would  you  haye  heard 
A  mother  less,  or  granted  lees,  Anfidius  ? 
A^f,   I  was  moy^d  withal. 
Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn  yoa  were  ; 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make  t» 

Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.    But,  good  sir, 
What  peace  you  *11  make,  advise  me.  r'or  my 

part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  yoa;  and 

pray  you, 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause.  —  O  mother  I  wife  I 
[SpecUcs  apart  with  them.] 
Avf.   [ilsiWe.]   I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy 
mercy  and  thy  honour  »» 

At  difference  in  thee.  Out  of  that  I  'U  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune. 
Cor.   {To  Volumniay   Virgiliaj  etc.]  Ay,  by 
and  by ; 
But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  yon  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  haye  oonnter-seal'd.  ms 
(3ome,  enter  with  us.  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  vou.  All  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confeaerate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt, 

[Scene  IV.  Rome,  A  public  place,] 
Enter  Mbnenius  and  Sioiniub. 

Men.  See  you  yond  coign  o*  the  Capitol,  yond 
oomer-stone  ? 

Sic.   Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it 
with  your  little  nnger,  there  is  some  hope  the  [s   I 


ladies  of  Rome,  espeeaally  hi 
vail  with  him.  But  I  sav  th< 
our  throats  are  sentene'a  an 
don. 

Sic,  U  \  possible  that  « 

alter  the  condition  of  a  man 

Men.  There  18  diffarency  1 

a  butterfly;  yet  yoor  butt 

This  Blareius  is  grown  froi 

he  haa   wings ;   be  's  mon 

thin^. 

Stc,  He  lov'd  his  nuyther 

Men.^  So  did  he  me ;  and 

hers  his  mother  now  than 

horse.   The   tartssai  of   hi 

grapes ;  when  he  walks,  he 

^ne,  and  the  ground  shrink 

mg.  He  is  ame  to  pieroe  a 

eye ;  talks  like  a  knells  an< 

tery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  a 

Alexander.  What  he  bids 

with  his  bidding.  He  wani 

but  eternity  and  a  heavan  t 

Sic,  Tea,  merov,  if  yon  r 

Men,  1  paint  nan  m  th 

what  naeroy  his  mother  shi 

There  is  no  more  merov  in 

milk  in  a  male  ti^er ;  that 

find :  and  all  thb  is  long  of 

Sic,  The  s[ods  be  good  ui 

Men,  No,  m  such  a  oaaa  i 

good  unto  ns.  When  we  b: 

spected  not  them  ;  and,  he 

our  necka,  they  respect  not 

Enter  a  Mksbi 

Meu.  Sir,  if  you.  'd  aave  3 
house. 
The  plebeians  have  got  you 
And  bale  him  up  and  down, 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  no 
They  '11  give  him  death  by 

Enter  a  second  Ml 

Sic, 

[2.]  Meu,  Qood  news,  gcx 

have  prevail'd. 

The  V<d8oiaiM  are  dislodg'd 

A  merrier  day  did  never  y« 

No,  not  the  expnlsion  of  th 

Sic. 
Art  thou  certain  this  is  tr 
tain? 
[2,]  Mess.  As  certain  as 
fire. 
Where  have  you  lark'd,  th; 

of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  aroh  so 

tide, 
As  the  reoomforted  tkroni 
hark  you  I 

[TVitiiiiMis ;  Aai 

au  together 

The  trumpets,  saokbata,  pi 

Tabors  and  oymbala  and  th 

Make  the  sun  dance.   Hark 
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ifefi.  This  is  good  news ; 

will  go  meet  the  ladies.  This  Volamnia       » 
■  woilh  of  oonsnls,  senators,  patricians, 
i  city  loll ;  of  tribnnes^acn  as  yon, 
L  sea  and  land  fulL    x  on  have  pray'd  weU 

to-day. 
[Iiis  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  yonr  throats 

M  not  have  given  a  doit.    Hark,  how  they 
joy !  [Sound  stilly  unth  the  shouts,  •o 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  yon  for  yonr  tid- 
ings; next, 
looept  my  thankfulness. 

[2.]  Mess,  Sir,  we  have  all 

}reat  eanse  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  eity  ? 

\2.]  Mess,  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

bd  help  the  joy.  [Exeunt,    w 

[Scene  V.   The  same,  A  street  near  the  gate.] 

Inter  two  Senators  unth  Ladies  [Volnmnia, 
Virgilia,  Valeria,  etc.],  passing  over  the  stage^ 
with  other  Lords. 

[l.]  Sen.  Behold  onr  patroness,  the  life  of 

Rome  I 
^  an  yonr  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
lad  make  triumphant  fires  I   Strew  flowers 

before  them  I 
Jnsbout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius  I 
^>eal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother ;  > 
>y  **  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  I  " 
AU.  Welcome,  ladies, 

Welcome  I  [A  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets. 

[Exeunt,] 

LSonrx  VI.  Corioli.  A  pubUc  place.] 

Enter  Tullcs  Aurmius,  with  Attendants. 

Ai^f,  Go  tell  the  lords  o'  the  city  I  am  here ; 
)«liver  them  this  paper.  Having  read  it, 
)id  them  repair  to  the  market-place,  where  I, 
Ctsb  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons*  ears, 
Vin  vouch  the  truth  of  it.  Him  I  accuse        • 
rbe  city  ports  by  this  hath  entered,  and 
Mends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.   Dispatch. 

[Exeunt  AUendanU.] 

Uter  three  or  four  Conspirators  of  At^fidius^ 
faction, 

lost  welcome  1 

/.  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

Af^.  Even  so 

\m  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisonM,  n 
bd  with  his  charity  slain. 

2,  Con,  ^      Most  noble  sir, 
f  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
Ton  wish'd  us  parties,  we  '11  deliver  you 

K  your  great  aanger. 

A^f.  Sir,  I  cannot  telL         ti 

^e  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3.  Con.  The  people  will   remain  uncertain 

whilst 
Twixtpron  there 's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of 

either 
fakes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 


Auf,  ^    I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits  «• 
A  good  construction.  I  raised  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mme  honour  for  his  truth  ;  who  being  so  neight- 

euM, 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flat- 
tery. 
Seducing  so  my  friends ;  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow  d  his  nature,  never  known  bdPore       ^ 
But  to  be  rough^  unswayable,  and  free. 

3,  Con,  Sir,  his  stoutness 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping,  — 

Attf,  That  I  would  have  spoke  of.  n 

Being  banish'd  for  %  he  came  unto  my  hearth, 
Preeentwd  to  my  knife  his  throat.  I  took  him  ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me :  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  nim  chooses 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish, 
My  best  and  freshest  men ;  served  his  desigu- 
ments  ss 

In  mine  own  person ;  hdp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  dia  end  aU  his,  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  mjrself  this  wrong ;  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner,  and 
He  wagM  me  with  his  countonance,  as  if        «o 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1.  Con,  So  he  did,  my  lord. 

The  army  marvelled  at  it,  and,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome  and  that  we  looked 
For  no  less  spoil  than  ^ry,  — 

A^f,  There  was  it. 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretoh'd  upon 
him.  w 

At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  ues,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  mat  action.  Therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I  'U  renew  me  in  his  faU.   But,  hark ! 

[Drums  cmd  trumpets  sounds  with 
great  shouts  qfthe  People, 

1.  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter d  like  a 

post,  M 

And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2.  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3.  Con.  Therefore,  at  vour  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people     w 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.   When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tsJe  pronounc'd  shall  bury 


His  reasons  with  his 

A^f. 
Here  come  the  lords. 


Say  I 


Enter  the  Lords  qf  the  dty. 

AU  the  Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  1  have  not  deserv'd  it. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perused 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

2.  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  't. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  but,  I  think 
Might  have  found  easy  fines;   but  there  to 
end  «• 
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Oar  spoiLi   we   hare 


Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  £\y  away 
The  beneBt  ol  <mr  leriea,  auawerinc  ne 
With  our  own  ehmr^m^  making  a  treatj  where 
There  was  a  jieldinr,  —  thia  admita  no  excuae. 
Ai^,  Ue  approaohee ;  yon  ehall  hear  him.  n 

Enter  CoBiOLANm,  amrcAaa^  with  drum  and 
colouTM ;  Commoneri  bting  with  him. 

Cor,  Hail,  lords  I  I  am  returned  yonr  lol- 
dier, 
No  more  infected  with  my  oonntr^^s  love 
Than  when  I  parted  henoe,  hat  eoil  raheieting 
Under  yoor  great  command.  Yoa  are  to  know 
That  procperooaly  I  hare  attempted  and  » 
With  oloody  paeeage  led  joor  wan  eren  to 
The   gates   of   Rome. 

broagnt  home 
Do  ny»re  than  ooonterpoiee  a  fall  third  part 
The  chargta  of  the  action.    We  hare  made 

peace 
With  no  \mm  honour  to  the  Antiatee  «« 

Than  ahama  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  here  de- 

liyer, 
Sabscrib*d  by  the  consols  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o*  the  senate,  what 
We  hare  compoonded  on. 

A^f,  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

Bat  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree       m 
He  hath  abas'd  yoar  powers. 
Cor.  ''Traitor  I"  How  now  I 
At^,  Ay,  traitor,  Maroias ! 

Cor,  *'  MaKias ! " 

Ai^,    Ay,    Marei«B,  Caios  BCaroiosI    Dost 
thoo  think 
I  *]1  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stolen 

name, 
Coriolanas,  in  Corioli  ?  •• 

Ton  lords  and  heads  o'  the  state,  perfidioosly 
He   has   betrayed   yoar   boainess,  and   giyen 

ap. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  yoar  citr  Rome, 
I  say  **  yoar  city,'*  to  his  wife  and  mother ; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  reeolation  like  •• 

A  twiit  of  rotten  silk,  never  admitting 
Coansel  o'  the  war,  bat  at  his  norse^s  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  yoar  Yictorr, 
That  pages  blash*d  at  him  and  men  of  heart 
LookM  wond*ring  each  at  others. 

Cor,  Hear*st  thoa.  Mars  ?  i» 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thoa  boy  of  tears ! 
Cor,  Hal 

Ax^f,  No  more. 

Cor,  Measareleas  liar,  thoa  hast  made  my 
heart 
Too  great  for  what  contain  it.  **  Boy ! ''   O 

sUiTel 
Pardon  me,   lords,    *t  is   the   first   time  that 
ever  *•• 

I  was  foroM  to  scold.  Yoar  jodgements,  my 

grave  Iwds, 
Most  f^ve  this  car  the  He;  and  his  own  no- 
tion— 
Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  npon  hira, 

that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grare —shall  join 
To  throat  the  lie  onto  him.  "« 

i.  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 


Cor,  Cot  me  t» 


Stain  all  yoor  < 

hoondl 
If  yoa  havei 
That,  like  an  f 
Flotter*d  yoor  W 
Aloneldidit.   "Bmf. 

A^f. 
WUl  TOO  be  pot  in  m^K 
Whion  was  yoor  iha^ 

fore  yoor  own  syoa  sna 

AUContp. 

AU  the  peopU.  Tear  1 
presently  I  —  Ha  kill*d  m  * 
-HekiU'dmyeowM^ 
father! 

2.  Lord,  Peace,  ho!  s« 
The  man  ii  noble  mmd  k» 
This  orb  o*  the  eartk.  Hj 
Shall  harej 
And  troob 

Cor. 
With  si 
To  ose  my  lawful  swetrf : 

AMContp.  Kill,kilLk 

[Both  thTir 

kOlCm^i 

Jidimmm 

Lords,  H. 


f:W 


Lord,   Thoo 

valour  will  \ 
3,  Lord.  Tread  net  ope 

be  qoiet; 
Pot  np  yoor  swords. 
Av/,  My  lords,  whsn  yc 

thisrag«»^ 
Provoked  by  mm,  yoo  oaa 

ger 
Which  this  man^s  life  did 

joice 
That  he  is  thos  cot  off .   P 
To  call  me  to  yoor  Senate, 
Myself  yoor  loyal  i 
Yoor  heaviest  oens 

1,  Lord,  Bear  f 
And  moom  yoo  for  him.  J 
As  the  most  noble  corse  th 
Did  follow  to  his  am. 

2,  Lord,  Hk 
Takes  from  Aofidios  a  gre 
Let  *s  make  the  best  of  it. 

A%^f. 
And  I  am  strock  with  som 
Help,  three  o*  the  ehiefei 

one. 
Beat  thoo  the  drooi,  that  i 
Trail  yoor  steel  pikes.  Htc 
Hath  widowed  ajid  onohild 
Which  to  this  boor  bewail  1 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  oobk  d 
Assist.  [Ettmd^  bnrin 

Ac 
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VENUS   AND  ADONIS 

This  po«m,  th«  first  prodnet  of  Shakespeare*!  pen  to  iarae  from  the  preaa,  ^ 
by  his  fellow-townsman,  Richard  Field.  It  seems  to  hare  beoome  popular  at 
middle  of  the  ssTenteenth  oentury  at  least  twelve  editions  had  appeared.  Tl 
oates  that  it  was  pnblished  with  Shakespeare*s  oonsent,  and  it  is  to  be  prei 
printed  from  the  author*  s  mannseript.   The  first  edition  is  the  sole  authority  f 

Of  the  date  of  oompositioQ  the  only  additional  eyidenoe  lies  in  the  words 
**  the  first  heir  of  my  InTention.*'  Since,  according  to  the  receiTed  chronology 
by  this  time  written  several  plays,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  either  that  he  nw 
sense  which  exdnded  drama,  or  that  the  poem  had  at  least  been  sketched  son 
date  of  publication.  This  seoond  and  more  plausible  hypothesu  does  not  precli 
of  polishing  and  rerision  down  to  the  date  of  entry  in  the  Stationers*  Register, 

Vemu  and  AdonU  belongs  to  a  somewhat  large  claa  of  Elizabethan  poems 
legends  were  re-told  with  the  luxuriant  decoration  characteristic  of  the  spirit  o 
Grid  was  the  most  frequent  source  of  these  themes,  and  in  the  present  instan< 
ings  from  several  of  the  poems  of  the  Metamorphote* :  the  reluctance  of  the  hei 
of  Hermaphroditus  in  Book  iv ;  the  boar  from  that  of  Meleager  in  Book  viii ; 
from  the  account  of  Adonis  in  Book  x.  A  large  number  of  poetical  treatuM 
going  back  to  Theocritus  as  well  as  to  Ovid,  are  found  in  the  works  of  siztei 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  traces  of  their  influence  are  supposed  to  be 
present  poem.  The  essential  feature  of  the  reluctance  of  Adonis,  however,  is  n< 
in  any  of  the  Continental  versions,  classics!  or  Renaissance.  It  ii  present  in  ino 
of  the  theme  by  Greene  and  Marlowe ;  and  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  ornate  re-telli 
tale  of  O/auciu  and  Scilla  (1580),  had  described  a  situation  similar  to  that 
poem,  by  reversing,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Ovid*8  Salmacis  and  H 
parts  played  by  the  hero  and  heroine.  Lodge  also  treated  in  psHsing  the  stor 
the  verse-form  he  employed  is  that  used  by  Shakespeare.  These  indications,  a 
presence  of  numerous  similarities  in  detail,  point  to  Lodge's  poem  as  the  most 
diate  lource  of  Shakespeare's  inspiration. 


Vilis  iniretar  mlgaa :  mild  flsvus  Apollo 
PocuIa  GMtolis  plena  mioiitret  sqna. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY, 

BASL  OP  eOirTRAMPTOlV  AXD  BABOV  OP  TKSPIBLD. 

Right  Honourable,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  o£Fend  in  dedicating  my  unpol 
Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  tc 
a  burden  ;  only  if  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  mjrself  highly  p] 
take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  Ih\ 
first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godi 
after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  i 
able  survey*  and  your  Honour  to  your  heart's  content,  which  I  wish  may  alwayi 
wish  and  tbe  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour*s  in  all  duty, 

WnxiAK 
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^rKK  as  the  sun  with  pniple-oolonrM  face 
lad  ta'en  his  last  leave  ci  the  weeping  mom« 
iose-cheekM  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
lontinff  he  lov'd,  hut  lore  he  langh'd  to  scorn. 

Sok-tnonflrhted  Venns  makes  amain  unto 
him,  0 

And  like  a  bold-facM  suitor  ^ns  to  woo  him. 

'Thiiee  fairer  than  myself,"  thus  she  began, 

*  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare, 
itain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
4are  white  and  red  than  doTes  or  roses  are  j   le 

Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  nath  ending  with  thy 
life. 

*  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
bid  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow  : 

f  thou  wilt  aeign  this  favour,  for  thv  meea  u 
I  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know. 

Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent 
hisses. 

And  being  set,  I  *11  smother  thee  with  kisses  ; 

'*  And  yet  not  clov  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety. 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plentjr,     *o 
tfakinp;  Uiem  red  and  pale  with  fresn  variety, 
r«a  kisses  short  as  one,  one  lonr  as  twentv. 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm,    u 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood^ 
AjmL  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Etrtn's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good. 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse,  m 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 
tl«der  her  other  was  the  tender  boVj 
Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 
WHh  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  to}r ; 
^e  red  and  not  as  coals  of  glowing  fire,       u 
He  red  for  Ahame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

llie  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
%Bibly  she  fastens :  —  O,  how  quick  is  love  I  — 
The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begnns  to  prove.  m 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be 

thrust^ 
And  govem'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in 
lust. 

N)  toon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down, 
Eisb  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  thmr  hips.  . 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he 
frown  *» 

Aad  gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips, 


And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language 

broken, 
**If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never 

open." 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame;  she  with  her 

tears 
Doth    quench    the    maiden   burning   of    his 
cheeks ;  w 

Then  with  her  windy  siehs  and  golden  haiis 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  aeain  she  seeks. 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  miss : 
What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  emptv  eagle,  sharp  by  fast,  w 

Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and 

bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuffed  or  prev  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his 

chin. 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin,    oo 

ForcM  to  content,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies  and  breatheth  in  her  face. 
She  f  eedeth  on  the  steam  as  on  a  prev. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace ; 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of 
flowers,  » 

So  they   were  dewM   with   such   distilling 
showers. 

Look,  how  a  bird  lies  tangled^  in  a  net, 

So  fastened  in  her  anus  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him 
fret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  anfry  eyes,    n 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lours  and  frets,  f* 

'Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger  aahy-pale.  ^ 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being 
white. 

Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  bv  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears      m 
From  nis  soft  bosom  never  to  remove 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  oontending  tears, 
Which  long  have  rain*d,  making  her  cheeks 

all  wet ; 
And  one  sweet  luss  shall  pay  this  countless 
debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin,  a* 

Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
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Who,  being  lookM  on,  dnoks  as  qoiokly  in  ; 

So  imen  he  to  g^ire  what  she  did  erave ; 
Bat  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  tarns  his  lips  another  way.  m 

Neyer  did  passenger  in  snmmer's  heat 

More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good 
torn. 

Her  help  she  sees,  bat  help  she  cannot  get ; 

She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  most  bam. 
"  O,  pity,"  ran  she  cry,  *'  flint-hearted  boy !  •• 
*T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  f 

**  I  haye  been  wooed,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direfal  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne*er  did  bow. 
Who  oonqners  where  he  comes  in  every  jar ;  to* 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
for  that  which  thoa  onaskM 


And 


bege'd 
lalt  nav 


shalt 

**  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hang  his  lance, 
His  batt'red  shield,  his  oncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learned  to  sport  and 
dance,  ^m 

To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest. 
Scorning  his  chnrlish  amm  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

**  Thos  he  that  overrule  I  overswayedj 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  oham ;      ue 
Strong-temperM   steel   his   stronger  strength 

obeyed. 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O,  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering   her  that  foilM    the  god  of 
fight! 

**  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of 

thine.  —  «w 

Thong:h  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red,  — 

The  luss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine. 

What  seest  thoa  in  the  ground  ?  Hold  up  thy 

head; 

Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies ; 

Then   why    not  lips   on   lips,  since  eyes  in 

eyes  ?  iw 

**  Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  Then  wink  aj^ain. 

And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  mght ; 

Love   keeps   his   revels  where  there  are  but 
twam: 

Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight ; 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean  i» 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

^^  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be 

tasted. 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wastea.     «» 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their 

prime 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

**  Were  I  hard-favourM,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Bl-narturM,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice. 


Overworn,  dewisad,  rheoma 
Thiok-signted,  barren,  lean 

Then  mightst  thon  paoK 
not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  deftots,  w: 

"  Thoa  eanst  not  see  one  wi 
Mine  eyes^  are  grey  and  b 

taming; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  do 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  pmmi 
ing; 
My  smooth  moist  hand, 

hand  felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dinol 

**  Bid  me  disooorse,  I  will  e 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  t 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  loos 
Dance  on  the  BAnds*  and  ye* 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  eompm 
Not  gross  to  sink,  bat  light 

**  Witness  this  primrose  ban 
These  forceless  flowers  liki 

port  me; 
Two  strenffthless  doves  wil 

thesk^ 
From  mom  tiU  night,  eren  ^ 
ma. 
Is  love  so  lieht,  sweet  bp| 
That  thoa  should  think  H 

**Is  thine  own  heart  to  i 

f acted  f 

Can  thy  right  \  jid  seize  bn 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  tliy 

Steal  thine  own  freedom  amd 

Narciasos  so  himself  him« 

And  died  to  kias  his  shad 

*'  Torehes  are  made  to  light 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  baa« 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  an 

bear; 
Things  growing  to  theiBM 
abuse. 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds  ai 

beauty: 
Thou  wast  begot ;  to  got  1 


'*  Upon  the  earth's  I 

feed, 

Unless  the  earth  with  thy  in 

Bv  law  of  nature  thoa  art  bt 

That  thine  may  live  wkn 

dead; 

And  so,  in  spite  of  deatk. 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  11 


By  this  the  love-sick  qaesB  1 
For  where  they  lay  tne  ski 

them, 

Aud  Titan,  tired  in  the  n^ 

With  burning  eye  did  hotKy  1 

Wishing  ^donis  had  his  t« 

So  he  were  like  him  and  faj 
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Ind  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  alright, 

Lnd  with  a  heavy,  dark,  digliking  eye, 

ik  louring  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight, 

ike  misty  vaponrs  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries.     Fie,  no  more  of 
love  I  lu 

The  son  doth  bnm  my  face ;  I  most  remove.  '* 

*  Ay  me,"  qnoth  Venns,  **  young,  and  so  nn- 

kindf 
Vhat  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone ! 
*I1  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
haXL  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun :    im 
I  ^n  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 
If  they  bum  too,  I  *11  quench  them  with  my 
tears. 

'  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but 


ImL  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee ;  m 
Phe  neat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 
Iliine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth 

me; 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

^  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel, 
iiay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relent- 
eth?  MO 

Irt  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
Vbat  *t  ii  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  torment- 

eth? 
0,  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  un- 


*  What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me 

this?  *o> 

>r  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 
jHiat  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kias  ? 
ipeak,  fair ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be 

mute. 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I  'U  give  it  thee  again,    m» 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

*  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
ji^ell-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead, 
statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 

riling  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred ! 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  com- 
plezion^       .  .  .  *" 

For  men  will  Idas  even  by  their  own  direc- 
tion," 

this  said,    impatience  diokes   her   pleading 

tonrue, 
Vnd  swelBng  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause. 
Ud  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaxe   forth   her 

wTong^ 

ieing  judge  m  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would 

speak,  m 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

sometimes  she  shakes  her  head  and  then  his 

hand, 
How  gaxeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 


Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band :  tss 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be 
gone. 

She  looks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  she  saith,  **  Since  I  have  hemm*d 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale,  s» 

I  'U  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer : 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  ; 

Ghaze  on  my  lips ;  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 

Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  he. 

**  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough,  us 

Sweet  bottom-grass  and  high  deli^tful  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,    brakes   obscure   and 

rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain : 
Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 
No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  tnousand 
bark."  M. 

At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  prettj  dimple. 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  wtf«  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Foreknowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie,  m» 
Why,  there  Xiove  Hv'd  and  there  he  could 
not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting 

pits, 

Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking. 

Being  mad  before,  hc»w  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 

Stru^  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  strik- 

inr?  SM 

PoorQueen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 

To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  I 

Now  which  way  shall  she  tumf  What  shall 

she  say? 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increas- 
ing; 
The  dme  is  spent,  her  object  will  away,         >» 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 
*'I^ty,"  she  cries,  **some  favour,  some  re- 
morse ! " 
Away  he  springs  and  hastoth  to  his  horse. 

But,  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud,  >•» 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espjr, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts  and  nei^[hs  aloud. 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a 

tree. 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes 
he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  nei^is,  he  bounds,  m 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The   bearing   earth   with   his   hard   hoof  he 

wounds. 
Whose  hoUcvw  womb  resounds  like  heaven  ^s 
thunder; 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with,   m 
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Hii  ean  np-prickM ;  his  braided  hmnging  xnaiie 
l^pon  hii  oomiNtfiM  er«Bt  now  stand  on  end ; 
Hifl  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  fnmaee,  Taponis  doth  he  send ; 
His  eye,  which  sconrfnlly  elisters  like  fire,  si» 
idiowB  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Soraetime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  oorvets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  **  Lo,  thus  my  strength  is 
tried,  sM 

And  this  I  do  to  captirate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by/* 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 

His  flattering  *'  HoUa,"  or  hb ''  Stand,  I  sav  y  ? 

What   cares   he   now   for   curb   or   pricking 
spur?  w 

For  ricn  caparisons  or  trapnings  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  notning  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed,  ^     tM 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  liying  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  cme 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hooTd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and 

long,  w 

Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril 

wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  pass^ 

ing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender 

hide: 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not 

hick, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back.        «w 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  oS  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  orepares, 
And  whe'er   he   run  or   fly  tney  know    not 
whether : 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind 
sings,  M6 

Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  f  eath'red 
wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love  and  neighs  unto  her ; 

She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind ; 

Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo 
her. 

She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  un- 
kind, 310 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he 

feels, 
Beating   his  kind   embracements  with  her 
heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
He  vails  his  tail  that,  like  a  fallinsr  plume, 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent ;       315 
He  stamps  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 


His  love. 
Grew' 


how  be 
fury  ^ 


His  testy  master  goath  about 
When,  lo,  the  unbaok'd  breed 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  d* 
With  her  the  horse,  and  Uft  i 
As  they  were  mad,  unto  tb 

th^n. 
Out-stripping  crows  that  1 
them. 

All  swoln  with  chafing,  down 

Banning  his  boisterous  and  ojo 

And  now  the  happy  season  on 

That  loTo«ick  Jjore  by  plead  i 

For  lovers  say,  the  heart  ha 

When    it    is   barr'd    the 

tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  Ti\ 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  mav  b 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  nre 

But  when  the  heart's  a 
mute, 

The  dient  breaks,  as  desper 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begin 
Even  as  a  during  coal  revives  n 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his 
Looks  on  the  duU  earth  with  d 
Taking  no  notice  that  ahe  ia 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her 

O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  1 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  ^ 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  oi 

How  white  and  red  each  other 

But  now  her  cheek  was  pale 

It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  ligj 

sky. 

Nc»w  was  she  just  before  him  s 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  si 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveti 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives 
print 

As  apt  as  new-faUsn  snow  ta] 

O,  what  a  war  of  looks  wai 

them  I  ^  ^ 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes 
His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  the 

them; 
Her  eyes  wooed  still,  his  eye 


And  all  this  dumb  play  had 

nlain 
Witn  tears,  which,  choros-Hl 

rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  1 
A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow 
Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 
So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  wfai 
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This  beanteoufl  combat,  wilfnl  and  nnwill- 

Show'a  like  two  silyer  doves  that  nt  a-billing. 

hDce  more  the  engine  of  her  thoofirhta  began  : 
O  fairest  mover  on  thia  mortal  roond, 
Vould  thoa  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 
ly  heart  all  whole  aa  thine,  thy  heart  my 
wound ;  *^ 

For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure 

thee, 
Though  nothing  but  my  body^s  bane  would 
cure  thee.'* 

*  Orre  me  my  hand,"  saith  he,  **  why  dost  thou 

feel  it?" 
^Give  me  my  heart,"  saith  she,  *^and  thou 

ahalt  have  it : 

>,  give  it  me,  lest  tny  hard  heart  do  steel  it,  s» 

liad  being  steePd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 

Then  love*s  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 

Because    Adonis^  heart   hath   made   mine 

hard." 

'*  For  shame,"  he  cries,  **  let  go,  and  let  me 
go; 

Hy  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone,    sm 

And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so. 

I  ^ray  yon  henoe,  and  leave  me  here  alone ; 
For  mH  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  m>m  the  mare."  sm 

Thoa  she  replies :  **  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should, 
Weloomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire ; 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cooPd, 
Ebe,  sufferM,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  nre. 
llie  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath 

none; 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be 
gone.  "M 

^  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ! 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee. 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain : 

Throwing  tne  base  thong  from  his  bending 
CTest,  ••• 

Enfranchising  lus  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

**  Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
Bat,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  ?  «•• 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

**  Let  me  excuse  thv  courser,  gentle  boy  ; 
And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 
To  tsJLe  advantage  on  presented  joy  ;  ^  ««• 

Thoogh   I   were   dumb,  yet   his  proceedings 
teach  thee. 
0«  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 
AJad  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 

**  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  **  nor  will  not 

know  it, 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ;        «to 


'T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  lauffhs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a 
breath. 

'*Who  wears  a  garment    shapeless  and  un- 

finish*d  ?  411 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 

If  spnnging  things  be  any  jot  diminiah'd. 

They  wither  in  their   pnme,  prove  nothing 

worth. 

The  colt  that 's  back'd  and  burden'd  being 

young, 
Loseth  his  pride  and  never  waxeth  strong,  ito 

**  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us 

part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat ; 
Remove  your  sie^  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate  ; 
Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your 
flattery;  *u 

For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  make  no  bat- 
tery." 

*'  What  t  canst  thou  talk  ?  "  quoth  she,  *'  hast 
thou  a  tongue  ? 

O.  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  ! 

Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double 
wrong; 

I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bear- 
ing: «30 

Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh- 
sounding. 

Ear's  deep  sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep 
sore  wounding. 

**■  Had  I  no  eyes  but  ears,  m^  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would 
move  «M 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  hear  nor  see, 
Tet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

**  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And   that   I   could   not  see,    nor   hear,  nor 

touch,  *40 

And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  stillitory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd  that  breedeth  love  by 
smelling. 

*^  But,  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 

Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four !      **^ 

Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 

And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door. 

Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 

Should,    by   his    stealing    in,   disturb   the 

feast?"  ♦» 

Once  more  the  rubv-colour'd  portal  open'd. 
Which  to  his  speecn  did  honey  passage  vield ; 
Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betokenM 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
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80ROW  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds,   «u 
Gusts  and  fool  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

Tliis  ill  presa^  adrisedly  she  marketh : 
Eren  as  the  wind  is  hushM  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  nin  before  he  barketh, 
Or  as  the  herrr  breaks  before  it  staineth,      «m 
Or  like  the  aeadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  stmek  her  ere  his  words  beirnn. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  lore  and  lore  by  looks  reriTeth ; 
A  smile  reonres  the  wounding  of  a  frown ;     «m 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  lore  so  thriveth  I 
The  silly  boy,  behering  she  b  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  dapping  makes  it 
red; 

And  all  amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her,    *n 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prerent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her  I 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He   wrings   her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the 
cheeks,  «ft 

He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard. 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand^  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindneas  marr*d : 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she  br  her  eood  will 
Will  nerer  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  ner  stilL      4m 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom  and  all  the  earth  relicTeth  ; 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky,       «w 
So  is  her  face  iUuminMwith  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fizM, 
As  if   from  thence   they  borrowed  all  their 

shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mixM, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  Lis  brow's  repine ;  «w 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears 

gave  light. 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

**  O,  where  am  I  ?  "  quoth  she ;  '*  in  earth  or 

heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drenchM,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  mom  or  weary  even  ?  «•» 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  livM,  and  life  was  death's  annoy  ; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

'^  O,  thou  didst  kill  me ;  kill  me  once  again. 

Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of 
thine,  boo 

Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks  and  such  dis- 
dain 

That  they  have  murd'red  this  poor  heart  of 
mine; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their 


aueen, 
But  for  thy 


piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 


**  Long  may  the^  kias  eaeh  oth< 
O,  never  let  their  crimson  liv« 
And  as  they  last,  their  renlare 
To  drive  infection  from  the  da 
That  the  star-gaaen,  havinff' 
May  say  the  plague  is  bani^ 

^*  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  n 

mintCKl, 

What  baigains  may  I  make,  ati 

To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  ooi 

So  thou  wilt  buy  and  par  and  ni 

Which  purchase  if  thou  nu 

slipa 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  w 

**  A  thousand  kisses  bn^jHS  my  h 
And  pay  them  at  thv  leisore,  o 
What  is  ten  hundred  toudies  u 
Are  thev  not  quickly  told  and  <; 

Say,  tor  non-paymant  that 
double. 

Is  twenty  hundred  kissee  siu 

^*  Fair  queen,"  quoth  be,  ^  if  a 

me, 

Measure  my  strangeneas  wit^  i 

Before  I  know  myaelf ,  seek  nol 

No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall, 

fast. 
Or  being  early  plnckM  ia  sov 

**  Look,  the  world's  comforter 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieki 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  told,  bir 

And  coal-black  clouds  that  i 
light 

Do  sunmion  us  to  part  and  bi 

**  Now  let  me  say  *  Gk>od-night , ' 
If  vou  will  sav  so,  you  shall  ha 
**  Good-night,^'  quoth  she,  an 

"ASieu," 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tend'i 
Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a 
Incorporate  then  they  seem 
face; 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd, 

drew 

The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sw 

Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty 

Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  com 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd, 

dearth, 
Their  lips  together  glued,  fal 

Now  quick  desire  hath  oaugl 
Pa: 


Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lim 
^aying  what  ransom  the  insults 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth 
so  high 

That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  ri< 
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Liid  haTinff  felt  the  sweetneae  of  the  spoil, 
Tith  blinafold  fnry  she  begiiis  to  forage : 
[er  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blooa  doth 
boil,  Bu 

und  careless  lust  stirs  np^  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  obUvion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame^s  pnre  blush  and  honour's 
wrack. 

lot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  enibrao- 

Jke  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much 

handling,  mo 

h  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that 's  tir*d  with  ohas- 

>r  Hkeue  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  list- 
eth. 

^That  wax  so  froxen  but  dissolyes  with  tern- 
p'ring,  tM 

knd  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 

rhingB  out  of  hope  are  compassed  oft  with  ven- 
turing, 

[Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commis- 
sion: 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-f ac*d  coward. 
But  then  woos  best  when  most  his  choice  is 
fioward.  sn 

Whesk  he  did  frown,  O^  had  she  then  gave  over, 
Such  neotar  from  his  bps  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Ponl  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis 
plucVd. 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through  and  picks  them  all 
at  last.  «» 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  IS  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her 
heart.  »o 

The  whi^,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  oarriee  thence  mcaged  in  his  breast. 

**  Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  **  this  night  I  'U  waste 

in  sorrow, 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to 

watch. 
Tell   me,  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet   to- 

Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  Wilt  thou  make  the 
match?" 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends^ 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

'*  The  boar  I "  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden 

Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing 
rose,  »»<>. 

Usorps  her  cheek ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale, 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 
He  on  her  belly  faUs,  she  on  her  back. 


Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love,  ws 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove. 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount 
her; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy. 
To  clip  Elysium  and  to  lack  her  joy.  «oo 

Even   so  poor   birds,  deceived   with   painted 

grapes. 
Do  surfeit  bv  the  eye  and  pine  the  maw ; 
Even  so  she  lan^uiaheth  in  her  mishap 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds 


She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 

But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be. 
She  hath  assav'd  as  much  as  may  be  proved  ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee ; 
She  ^  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is   not 
lov'd.  wo 

**  fie. fie,"  he  sajrs,  "yon  crush  me ;  let  me  go; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 

"  Thou  hadst  been  gone,"  quoth  she,  "  sweet 

boy,  ere  this. 
But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  hunt 

the  boar. 
O,  be  advis'd  I  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is    au 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  never  sheath'd  he  whetteth 

still, 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher  bent  to  kill. 

"  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ;     •» 

His  eyes,  uke  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth 

fret; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  ^oes ; 
Being  mov'd,  ne  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his 

way. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  crooked  tushes  slay. 

**  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can 

enter  ;^  n* 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  banned ; 

Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture. 

The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 

As  fearful  of  him,  part,  through  whom  he 

rushes.  am 

**  Alas^  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pays  tributary  gazes  ; 
Kor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But   having   thee   at    vantage,  —  wondrous 
dreadi —  «8« 

Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the 
mead. 

*^  O,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends. 
Come  not  within  nis  danger  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their 
friends.  ««« 
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When  thoQ  didst  name  the  hour^  not  to  dis- 
semble. 

I  fear*d  ukj  fortiine,  and  my  joints  did 
tremble. 

**  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?  Was  it  not 

white? 
Saw^st  thoa  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  I  not  faint  ?  and  fell  I  not  downright  r  t» 
Within  m^  bosom,  whereon  thoa  dost  lie. 
My  bodmg  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no 

rest. 
Bat.  like  an  earthqoako,  shakes  thee  on  my 
breast. 

"  For  where  Lore  reigm,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  Affection's  sentinel ;  «o 

Gives  false  alarms,  snggesteth  mutiny, 
And  in  a  peaoefal  hoar  doth  ctTj  ^  Kill,  kill  I  * 
Distemp'ring  gentle  Love  in  his  desire, 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

**  This  soar  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy,  «« 
This  canker  that  eats  up  Lore's  tender  spring, 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  Jealousy, 
That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth 
bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart  and  whispers  in  mine 

ear 
That  if  I  loye  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

**  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye  «• 
The  picture  of  an  anj^ry  chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stained  with  gore  | 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  bemg 
shed  •» 

Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief  and  hang 
the  head. 

**  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

That  tremble  at  the  imagmation  ? 

The  thoui^t  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart 
bleed, 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  dirination :  «n 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  mv  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 


**  But  if  thou  needs  wUt  hunt,  be  rnl'd  by  me ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 
Or  at  tne  fox  which  lives  by  subtlety,  «» 

Or  at  the  roe  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thv  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy 
hounos. 

*'And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind 

hare,  «?» 

Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles 

How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses  witn  a  thousand  doubles. 

The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

''  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  ws 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their 
smell. 


And  sometime  where  earth-<j 
To  stop  the  loud  pursnen  in 

And  sometime  sorteth  wit! 

Danger  deriaeth  shifts  ;  w 

''  For  there  his  smell  with 

gled. 
The  hot  soent-snuifinir  ^^ 

doubt. 
Ceasing   their  elamoroos   c 

smgled 
With  much  ado  the  oold  fan 
Then  do  they  spend  their 

pHes, 
As  if  another  chase  were  h 

"By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  wit 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pnrsu 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  < 
And  now  his  grief  mar  be 
To  one  sore  sick  that  haan 


thou 


tl 


''Then   shalt 
wretch 

Turn,  and  return,  indenting 
Each    envious    brier    his 

scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  si 
stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  b 
And,  being  low,  never  reli< 

'*  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  litt 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  tho 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunti 
Unlike  myself  thou  haar'st  n 
Applying  this  to  that,  and 
For  love  can  comment  upoi 

**  Where  did  I  leave?"  "]S 

quoth  he ; 
'*  Leave  me,  and  then  the  stc 
The  night  is  spent."  **  Whj 

quoth  she. 
*"  1  am,"  quoth  he,  '^ezpecte 
And  now  't  is  dark,  and  gtj 
''  In  night,"  quoth  she,     < 
all. 

"  But  if  thou  fall,  O^  then  im 
The  earth,  in  love  with  thee. 
And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  i 


Make  modest  Dian  clondj  i 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kus 

"  Now  of  this  dark  night  I 

son: 

C^thia  for  shame  obscores  h 

Till  forging  Nature  be  oondec 

For  stealing:  moulds  from  hea 

vine; 

Wherein  she  fram'd  thee 

despite. 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day  aa 
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Lnd  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  DeBtinies 
CTOOB  the  curious  workmanahip  of  Nature, 
mingrle  beauty  with  infirmitieB,  w 

id  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature, 
tfftVing  It  subject  to  the  tyranny 
>f  mad  mischanoes  and  much  misery ; 

ia  burning  f eTers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
fe-poifloning  pestiience  and  frenzies  wood,    f«o 
ie  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Border  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood ; 
^rfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and   damn'd 

desnair, 
^ear  Nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so 

fair. 

kikd  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies        ?«< 
it  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  un- 
der; 
ith  faiTonr,  saTonr,  hue,  and  qualities, 
hereat  the  imnartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd  and  done, 
As  mctutain-snow  melts  with  the  midday 
son.  no 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity, 
otve-laoking  Tcstals  and  self-loying  nuns, 
bat  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
ad  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  b^  n^ht  m 
Dries  up  nis  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  graTe, 
Mmine  to  bury  tnat  posterity 

rhidTbyr     • "    ^-     •• 


f  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must 


hare, 

I  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  ?  n« 
If  so^  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  m  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  : 
k  niisehi<n  wone  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 
'I*  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do 
slay,  w» 

^  butcher'sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Ponl-cank'ring  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
Bot  gold  that  's  put  to  use  more  gold  be- 
gets." 

Nay,    then,"    quoth   Adon,   "you  will  fall 

again 
oto  vonr  idle  over-handled  theme.  rn 

^t  UBS  I  gave  yon  is  bestow'd  in  vain, 
^  sU  in  vain  yon  strive  against  the  stream ; 
For,  by  this  blaok-fac'd  Night,  Desire's  foul 

nurse, 
Tour  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and 
worse.  "* 

*li  lore  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
^  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your 
j^    ^  own, 

^"vitchingHke  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
in  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine 

And  win  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there,  im 


**  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan,  iw 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

**  What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 

The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger. 

I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 

That  lends  emoraoements  unto  every  stranger. 
Ton  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse,  ni 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse  1 

'*  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurp'd  hii  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed  tm 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains  and  soon  be- 
reaves. 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

"  Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain, 
But  Lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun  ;  mo 

Love's  gentle  spring  dotn  always  fresh  remain. 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summw  half  be  done ; 

Love  surfeits  not.  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies ; 

Love  is  all  truth.  Lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

'*  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ;  m» 
The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  ^reen. 
Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 
Mv  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen ; 

Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 

Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended.'' 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  em> 
brace,  tn 

Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her 
breast. 

And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs 

Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the 
sky,  W5 

So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  con- 
tend; no 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or  stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are,     ms 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood. 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That   all   the   neighbour   caves,   as   seeming 
troubled,         ^  «» 

Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  pasnon  deeply  is  redoubled: 
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**At  me!**    she  cries,   and   twenty  timeSf 

^'  Woe,  woe  I " 
And  twen^  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She  markinflr  them  begins  a  wailing  note       •» 

And  sings  extempond^  a  woeful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  yoong  men  thrall  and  old  men 
dote; 

Hc»w  love  is  wise  in  f ol^,  foolish-witty. 
Her  heavy  anthem  stul  oonolndes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so.      •*• 

Her  songr  "^f*^  tedious  and  outwore  the  night. 
For  lovers*  hours  are   long,  thou^  seeming 

short: 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  de- 


In  suchrTike  eircumstanee,  with  such4ike  sport : 
Their  copious  stories  oftentimes  begun  •» 
End  without  audience  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  ni^ht  withal 

But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites. 

Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every 

call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ?         «• 
She   says,    *"T  is  so:*'    they   answer   all, 

"'tis  so;" 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  **  No.'* 

Lo,  htf«  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest,^ 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high^ 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver 
breast  •» 

The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  glorious  behold 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish*d  gold. 


Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair   good-mor- 
row: 

**  O  thou  clear  god.  and  patron  of  all  light,    m* 

From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 
borrow 

The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There   lives  a  son  that   8uok*d  an  earmly 

mother, 
Biay  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to 
other.** 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove,        mi 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o*erwoni, 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love. 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds  and  for  his  horn  ; 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry.     870 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 

Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 

Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 

She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 

Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do 

ache,  «« 

Hasting    to   feed    her   fawn   hid    in   some 

brake. 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay ; 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 


Wreath*d  up  in  fatal  folds  ju 

The  fear  whereof  doth  mak< 

shudder ; 

Even  so  the  timorous  yelpii 

Appalls  her  senses  ana  her 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  g« 

But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  be 

Because  the  cry  remaineth  in 

Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exc 

Fittdinsr  their  enemy  to  be  1 

They  all  strain  courtesy  wl 

first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  ti 
Through   which   it    entwa 

heart; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and 
With  cold-pale  weakness  nv 
part. 
Like  soldiers,  when  their 

yield, 
They  basely  fly  and  dare  n* 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  tremblii 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  s 
She  tells  them  *t  is  a  oauselea 
And  <*I»i1«1hA  error  that  they 
Bids  them  leave  quaking, 

more:  — 
And  with  that  word  she 
boar. 

Whose  frothy  month,  bepMni 
Like  milk  and  blood  being^ 

gether, 
A  second  fear  through  all  he^ 
Which    madly   hurries    her 

whither: 
This  way  she  runs,  and  no 

ther. 
But  back  retires  to  rate 

ther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her 

She  treads  the  nath  that  she 

Her  more  than  haste  is  mate< 

like  the  proceedings  of  a  drt 

Full  of  respects,  yet  nought 

In  hand  with  all  things,  nc 

ing. 

Here  kennell*d  m  a  brake  sh< 
And  asks  the  weary  caitift  fo 
And  there  another  licking  of 
'Gainst  venom*d  sores  the  oc 
ter; 
And  here  she  meets  anot 

ing. 
To  whom  she  speaks,  aiM 
howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas*d  his  ill-n 
Another    flap-month  *d    mou 

gfnm. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  oa 
Another  and  another  answer  1 
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CUppinsT  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  be- 


awMBg 
low, 


Shaking  their  soratch'd.ears,  bleeding  as  they 
go. 

x>k,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 
t  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies,  •>• 

hereon  with  feartnl  eyes  they  long  hare 

gazed, 
ifusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death,    mo 

Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 
atefnl  diToroe  of  love,^'  — thus  chides  she 

Death, - 
Qrim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost 

thon  mean 
D  stifle  beau^  and  to  steal  his  breath, 
Who  when  he  liT'd,  his  breath  and  beauty 

set  MS 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  Tiolet? 

If  he  be  dead,  —  O  no,  it  cannot  be. 
Ming  his  beantv,  thon  shonld'st  strike  at  it : 
yes,  it  may ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 
ttt  hfttefnl^  at  random  dost  thou  hit.  m« 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age.  but  thy  false  dart 
Bfi^akes  that  aim  ana  cleaves  an  infant's 
heart, 

Hadst  thon  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had 

spoke, 
ind^earing  him.  thy  power  had  lost  his  newer, 
he  bestinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ;  m« 
"hey  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluok'st  a 

flow^er. 
Lore's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him 

dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  proTok'st 

such  weeping? 
Hiat  may  a  heavy  ^an  advantage  thee  ?    mo 
Hiy  hast  thou  cast  mto  eternal  sleeping 
luM  eves  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since   her   best   work   is   min'd  with  thy 

rigour." 

Ure  overcome,  as  one  fnll  of  despair,  Mi 

b«  vail'd  her  eyelids,  who.  like  sluices,  stopt 
V  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
B  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dront ; 
But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver 

rain, 
And    with   his   strong   course   opens  them 
again.  **** 

K  bow  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 
!er  eye  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye  : 
toth  erystaJs,  where  they  viewM  each  other's 


ourrvw. 

«rrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  Hke  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet 
again.  *** 


Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief ; 
All  entertun'd,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief,      •?« 
But  none  is  best :  then  join  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hallo ; 

A  nurse's  song^  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well. 

The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow  •n 

This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye  like  pearls  in  ^lass;  m« 
Tet  sometimes  f  aUs  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should 
pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken   when   she   seemeth 
drown'd. 

0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems  mi 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous  1 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 
Despair  and  hope  makes  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  un- 
likely. 
In   likelv   thoughts   the    other   kills   thee 
quickly.  m« 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she   hath 

wrought ; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  nought : 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 
She  depes  him  king  of  graves  and  grave  for 
kii^,  MS 

Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

''  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  **  sweet  Death,  I  did  but 

jest; 
Yet  pardon  me  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pitv,  but  is  still  severe ;      looo 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  —  truth  I  must  con- 
fess,— 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

*"T  is  not  my  fault ;  the  boar  provok'd  my 

tongue; 
Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 
'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee 

wrong;  »«» 

1  did  but  act,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander. 
Grief  haUi  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both  without  ten  women's 

wit." 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 
Her  raidi  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ;  i<n* 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 
With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  ; 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and 
stories 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 
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**  O  JoTe,^*  qnotk  she,  **  how  mQeh  •  fool  was  I 

To  be  of  such  m  wemk  uid  silly  mind  mt 

To  wail  his  death  who  lires  and  must  not  die 

Till  mntnal  orerthrow  of  mortal  kind  t 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 

And,     beanty    dead,    black     chaos    come 

a|^.  >«o 

**  Fie,  fie,  fond  lore,  thon  art  as  fall  of  fear 
As  one    with   treasure   laden,  hemmM  with 

thieTes; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 
Thy    coward    heart    with    false    bethinking 
grieTes.*' 
Eren  at  this  word  she  hean  a  merry  horn,  tou 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcons  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies ; 

The  ^^rass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  m  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The   foul    boar's   conquest   on    her   fair   de- 


light 
lich  s< 


Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murdered  with  the 

yiew. 
Like  stars  ashamed  of  day,  themselves  with* 

drew; 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  hu  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smoth'red  up,  in  shade  doth 

sit,  MW 

Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  epres  are  fled 
Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head  ; 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ;         iom 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 
And  nerer  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 
Who,  like  a  kin^  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  snbieot  quakes ;       im« 
As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground. 
Struggling    for    passage,    earth^s    foundation 

shakes, 
Which  with  cold  tenor  doth  men's  minds  con- 
found. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise 
That  from  their  aark  beds  once  more  leap 
her  eyes ;  iom 

And,  being  op«n'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon    the    wide   wound  that   the    boar   had 

trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lilv  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was 

arench'd. 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or 

weed,  ioi» 

But  stole  his  blood  and  seemed  with  him  to 

bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  f  ranticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead.  1000 


Her  Toioe  is  siopt,  her  joint 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  th< 


Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  ao  ste 
That  her  sight  datiling  makci 

three; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her 
That  maiim  mors   gashes  > 

should  be. 
His  face  seems  twain,  ead 

doubled ; 
For  oft  the  eye  mistakes, 

troubled. 


*  My  tongue  cannot  express  n 

yet,"  (       

dead! 


And   yet,"  quoth  she,  ""be 


M^  sighs  are  blown  aw«T,  my 
Mme  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  n 

Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  a 
fire! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  ht 

**Alas,  poor  world,  what  tr 

losti 
What  face  remains   alive    ti 

viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  musio  now  ? 

boast 
Of  thinn  long  since,  or  anytb 
The  flowers  are  sweet,   th 

and  trim  ; 
But  true  sweet  beauty  liv 

him. 

**  Bonnet  nor  veil  heaeeforth  1 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  st 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  m 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you  and  t 

you: 

But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun 

Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  t 

fair. 

**  And  therefore  would  he  put 

Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy 

The  wind  would  blow  it  off  a] 

Play  with  his  locks :  then  woi 

And  straight,  in  pity  of  his 

Thev  both  would  strive  wh4 

his  tears. 

**  To  see  his  face  the  lion  wall 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  1 

him; 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  I 
The  tiger  would  be  tame  and 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf 

prey 
And  never  fri^t  the  siBy  li 

''  MHien  he  beheld  his  shadow 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  g 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  sm 
That  some  would  sing,  mam 
bilk 
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Would  bring  him  mulberries  and  ripe-red 

cherries; 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with 

berries.  hm 

'  Bat  thSs  fool,  grrim,  and  urohin-snonted  boar, 
^loee  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  graTe, 
feW  saw  the  beanteoos  liTery  that  he  wore ; 
^tness  the  entertainment  that  hegaye. 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  Iknow 
He  thought  to  kiss  hun,  and  hath  killed  him 


'  T  is  true,  H  is  true  ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  ; 
le  ran  ui>on  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Vho  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
{at  br  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 
Ana  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd   unaware   the  tusk    in    nis    soft 
groin.  11M 

*  Had  I  been  toothed  like  him,  I  must  oonf  ess, 
^th  kissing  him  I  should  have  killed  him  first ; 
Sat  he  is  d^d,  and  never  did  he  bless 
If  yyouth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  aoonrst.*'  um 
With  this,  she  failleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  psle : 
)he  takes  hmi  br  the  hand,  and  that  is  com ; 
^he  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale,  um 

hs  if  they  beard  the  woefnl  words  she  told ; 
She  lifts  the  oo£Per-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo,  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness 
lies; 

ISro  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A.  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ;  uw 
IWr  virtue  lost,  wherein  the^  late  excellM, 
Aad  everr  bean^  robbM  of  his  effect. 
**  Wonaer  of  time,^*  quoth  she,  *^  this  is  my 

spite, 
Hiat,  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be 
light. 


"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo,  here  I  prophesy :    um 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  ihaU  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Rad  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end, 
Ne*er  setUea  equally,  but  high  or  low. 
That  all  love*8  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 
woe.  tu© 

""  It  shaU  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bod  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 
TV)  bottom  pmson.  and  the  top  o'erstrawM 
With  sweets  that  snail  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
The   strongest   body   shall   it   make   most 
weak,  nu 

Strike  the  wise  dumb  and  teach  the  fool  to 
qMak. 

I^It  shall  be  sparing  and  too  full  of  riot, 

"      *  read  the  meai 

t  keep  in  quiet 


TMohing  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures 
The  Btanng  mffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pbok  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  trea- 


sures; 


It  shall  be  raging-mad  and  silly-mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

**  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mis- 
trust; 
It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe,  ii» 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  to- 
ward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

**  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 
And  set  dissension  ^twixt  the  son  and  sire ;    hm 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 
As  ory  oombustious  matter  is  to  fire. 
Sith  in  his  prime  Death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  en- 
joy" 

Bv  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  killed   n» 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight,  ^ 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spillM, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  check'i^  with 
white. 
Resembling  well  his  pale   cheeks  and  the 

blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness 
stood.  »iw 

She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to 


Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis*  breath. 
And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death. 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  ap- 
pears tiw 
(jh«en-dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to 
tears. 

"Poor  flower,"   quoth   she,   "this  was   thy 

f ather^s  guise  — 
Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire  — 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  e^es : 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire,  hm 

/^ad  so  't  is  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  * ' 

"  Here  was  thy  fother*s  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou   art   the  next   of  blood,  and  His  thy 

right. 
Lo,  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest,  uk 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and 
night; 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's 
flower." 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift 
aid  iiM 

Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty 

skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  ooovey*d ; 
Holding  their  course  to  raphos,  where  their 

queen 
Bieans  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 


THE  RAPE  OF  LUCRECE 

Thb  fint  editioii  of  lAtcrtee^  the  aoiiroe  of  all  fneceediiig  texts,  was  priBted 
Hmirison  by  Richard  Field,  the  original  pnbliaher  of  Fentts  amd  Adomi$.  If  it 
repreeents  the  **  graTer  Uboor  **  promised  in  the  dedication  of  the  earlier  poei 
position  must  haTO  been  1593-94.   £Sght  editions  are  known  to  hare  been  Sasn 

The  story  of  Luoreoe  was  so  widely  familiar,  and  had  been  so  often  the  thei 
of  artistic  effort,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  and  ezhaastiTely  the  i 
Shakespeare  drew  his  knowledge  of  it.  The  Tersions  of  Orid  and  Liry,  eithe 
in  the  translations  of  Golding  and  Painter,  and  that  of  Chancer  in  the  Ltgtnc 
seem  certainly  to  have  been  known  to  him ;  and  for  the  oraamenta  and  digre 
have  laid  nnder  contribution  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  apostrophe  to 
place,  of  which  that  to  Opportunity  is  a  Shakespearean  Tariation.  The  deseri 
ing  of  the  fall  of  Troy  derives  many  details  from  Virgil's  .£neid,  Books  i  and 
plaint  of  Ro$awu>nd  (1592)  seems  to  bear  to  Luareee  somewhat  the  same  r 
OlaucuM  and  SciUa  does  to  Vemu  and  Adonis,  It  is  written  in  the  seren-lined 
and  in  the  remorse  of  Rosamond  it  treats  a  theme  closely  parallel  in  tone 
laments  of  Lucreoe. 


TO  THB 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY, 

UAML  or  ■oumAiiiTOS  AMD  BAioii  or  THisrisi.n. 

Thb  loTe  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end  ;  whereof  this  pampl 
ning.  is  but  a  superfluous  moietr.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honoarable  < 
worth  of  my^  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  aooeptanoe.  What  I  hare  doi 
have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  deyoted  yours.  Were  my  wort 
would  show  greater ;  meantmie,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whoi 
still  lengthened  with  all  happiness.  Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty 

WlUJAM 


THE  ARGUMENT 

Luoius  TABQunaus.  for  his  exoessiye  pride  sumamed  Superbus,  after  he  I 
father-in-law  S^^us  Tullius  to  be  cruelly  murd'red,  and,  contrary  to  the  R« 
toms,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had  possessed  himsel 
went,  accompaniea  with  his  sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Art 
siege  the  pnncipal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  eyening  at  the  tent  d  Sext 
king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper  everr  one  commended  the  rirtue 
among  whom  G>llatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretii 
humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden  an 
of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife,  t 
in  the  night,  spinning  amongst  her  maids:  the  other  ladies  were  all  found  dan 
or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victor] 
fame.  At  that  time  Sextns  Tarquinius  being  inflamed  with  Lucreoe'  beauty, 
passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp :  from  when 
privily  withdrew  himself^^and  was,  according  to  his  estate,  royauv  entertain 
Lucrece  at  CoUatiom.  The  same  night  he  treacherously  stealeta  into  her  t 
ravish'd  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentd 
dispatoheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  f( 
came,  the  one  accompanied  with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  PnUiua  Va]< 
Lucreoe  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  fi 
of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealea  the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealtu 
denly  stabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  ot 
famuy  of  the  Tarqnins  ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  aoouainti 
the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  tne  tyr 
wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and  a  general  ac< 
quins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 
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^M  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  poet, 
Unne  by  the  triutleas  wings  of  false  desire, 
^ost-breathed  Tarqnin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
Ind  to  CoUatia  beus  the  lifi:htless  fire 
Vhich,  in  pale  embers  hid^  lurks  to  aspire       • 
And  rirale  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine*s  fair  love,  Lucreoe  the  chaste. 

lafU  that  name  of  *^  chaste  **  unhappily  set 
Phis  Dateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
¥lien  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let  lo 

To  praise  the  dear  unmatched  red  and  white 
^loh  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaTen^s 
beauties. 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

^or  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent,      » 
JnloekM  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 
^liat  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him 

lent 
in  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Keek*niiig  his  fortune  at   such   high   proud 

rate. 
That   kings   might   be   espoused   to   more 

fame,  »> 

Bat  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

)  happiness  enioy'd  but  of  a  few  I 
iod,  if  possessM,  as  soon  deca^r'd  and  done 
K»  is  the  morning's  silver  melting  dew 
Icainst  the  golden  splendour  of  uie  sun  1        » 
\n  ezpir'd  cuite,  cancelled  ere  well  begun : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortressM  from  a  world  of  harms. 

^uty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
Hie  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator :  w 

IHiat  needeth  then  apology  be  made. 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 
)r  whv  is  Collatine  the  publisher 
Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  nis  own  ?  u 

'trchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
niffgested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king, 
^ff' by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be ; 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thinp:, 
SrtTing  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting  m 

His  hi^pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men 
should  vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

Sot  some  untimdy  thoueht  did  instigate 
lis  all  too  timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those, 
lis  honour,  his  affaiis^  his  friends,  his  state,  «• 
^^leeted  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  lus  liver  glows. 


O  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  ana  ne'er  grows 
old! 

When  at  CoUatia  this  false  lord  arrived,  m 

Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beau^  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of    them  both  should  underprop  her 

fame. 
MHien  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for 

shame; 
When  beautv  boasted  blushes,  in  despite     « 
Virtue    would   stain  that  o'er  witn  rilver 

white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 

FVom  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair 

field; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  eave  the  golden  age  to  nld        m 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  tnen  their 

shield; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight,     * 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence 

the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucreoe'  face  was  seen, 
Argn'd  bv  beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white ;    « 
Of  either  s  ocdour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right: 
Tet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight, 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great 
That    oft    they   interchange   each   other's 
seat.  70 

Their  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pux^  ranks  lus  traitor  eye  enelcaes ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be 

kill'd. 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield      » 
To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go, 
Rather  than  triumi^  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that   her  husband's  shallow 

tongue, — 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so,  — 
In   that  high   tau    hath   done   her   beauty 
wrong,  •« 

Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show ; 
Therefore  that  praise  which  (CoUatine  doth  owe 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise, 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-g<uing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil,  u 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on 
evil ; 
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Birdi  neTcr  limM  no  teoret  boshes  fear : 
So  enilUesB  she  seonrely  gives  good  cheer 

AxkA    reTerend   weloome    to    her    princely 
gaeet,  •• 

Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  expressM : 

For  that  he  colonrM  with  his  high  estate. 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty  ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seemed  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  mnoh  wonder  of  his  eye,    m 
Which,  haying  all,  all  could  not  sadsfy ; 

But,  poorW  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 

That,  cloy  d  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for 


But  she,  that  never  oop'd  with  Strang  eyes. 
Could   pick    no  meamng   from  their  parling 
looks,  ^  ^  100 

Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books. 
8he  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  feared  no 
hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralixe  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  openM  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame,     i« 
Won  in  the  Eelds  of  fruitful  Italy  ; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine^s  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chiYalry 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  riotory.    no 
Her  joy  with  heaT'd-up  hand  she  doth  ex- 


And,  wordless,  so  greets  HesTen  for  his  suo- 


Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blusr  ring  weather  m 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear: 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  Day. 

For  then  is  Tar^uin  brought  unto  his  bed,      uo 
Intending  weanness  with  heary  sprieht ; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  quesdoned 
With  modest  Luoreoe,  and  wore  out  the  niffht. 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  lifers  strength  doth 
fight; 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake,  lu 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds, 
that  wake. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  danf^ers  of  his  wiU's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving. 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  ab- 
staining. ISO 
Despair  to  gam  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaininff ; 
Aud  when  great  treasure  is  the  meea  pro- 
posed. 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there  *s  no  death 
supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  eain  so  fond 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  poe- 


Thevi 

And  so,  by  hoping  mors,  thej 

Or.  gaining  more,  the  profit  c 

is  but  to  surfeit,  ana  such  ( 

That  they  prove  bankrupt 

gmin. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  eu 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  on 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  batt 

Honour  for  wealth ;  and  of i 
cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  tp 

So  that  in  venturing  iU  we  lea 
The  things  we  are  for  that  w! 
And  this  ambitions  foul  infin 
In  having  much,  torments  us 
Of  that  we  have:  so  then  we 
The  thing  we  have ;  and,  a 
Make  something  nothing  b; 

Such  haxard  now  must  doting 

Pawning  his  honour  to  obtaii 

And  for  himself  himself  he  n 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there 

When  shall  he  think  to  find  s 

When  he  himself  himself  c 

To  slanderous  tongues  and 

days? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the 
When  heavy  sleep  had  olosM 
No  ooEofortable  star  did  lend 
No  noise  but  owls*  and  wob 

cries; 
Now  serves  the  season  that  tl 
The  sOlv  lambs.  Punthoo^ 

While  lust  and  murder  wi 
kilL 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  lea] 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  < 
Is  madly  tossM  between  desii 
The  one  sweetly  flatters,  t 

harm; 
But  honest  fear,  bewitched 
charm, 
Doth  too  too  of  t  betake  hii 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  soft 
That  from  the  cold  stone  spai 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forth 
Which  must  be  lodestar  to  h 
And  to  the  flame  thus  spealu 
''  As  from  this  cold  flmt  I  c 
So  Lucreoe  must  I  foroe  to 

Here  pals  with  fear  he  doth  i 
The  dan^en  of  his  loathsome 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  dc 
What  following  sotrow  may  o 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  d 
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Ilia  naked  ftnnonr  of  still  sUughtered  lost, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust : 

Fair  torch,  bum  out  thv  light,  and  lend  it  not 
}  darken  her  whose  light  exoelleth  thine  ;  tn 
ad  die,  unhallowM  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
ith  your  unoleanness  that  which  is  <uyine ; 
fer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 
Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed  im 

That  spots  and  stains  loTe^s  modest  snow- 
white  weed. 

3  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms ! 
fool  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  I 
impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  I  mo 

lie  ralour  still  a  true  respcwt  should  hare ; 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Tea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
bd  be  an  eye-iiore  in  my  golden  coat ;  2m 

Koa  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 
>  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
bat  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  mv  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin, 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been.  «• 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  Iseek? 
dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 
\o  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week, 
r  sells  eternity  to  get  a  to^  ?  ni 

Iff  one  sweet  erape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  orowu, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strueken 
down? 

If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 

"31  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 

at  hither,  this  vile  purjpoee  to  prevent  ?       no 

hk  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 

bis  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 

This  dyin^  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 

Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

0,  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make,     sm 

u»n  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a 
deed? 

"tU  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints 
shake, 

iite  eyes  forgo  their  light,  my  false  heart 
bleed?, 

be  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  ex- 
ceed; 

Ami  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly^,  uo 

Bat  ooward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Bad  G<matinu8  kill'd  my  son  or  sire, 

r  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life, 

I  vsre  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 

iffht  hare  excuse  to  work  upon  hb  wife,     *» 

■  ia  revenge  or  qnittal  of  such  strife ; 

Bnt  as  he  is  mv  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 

Th*  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

^araeful  it  is ;  ay^  if  the  fact  be  known : 
atttful  it  is ;  there  is  no  hate  in  loving :        m* 


I  'U  beg  her  love  ;  but  she  is  not  her  own : 
The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving. 
My  wUl  is  strong,  pkst  reason's  weak  remov- 
ing* 
Whoiears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe."  ms 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frosen  conscience  ana  hot  burning  will. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantaee  still  ^ 
Wmch  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill  sw 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

2uoth  he,  **  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
nd  jsaz^u  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 
Fearing  some  hard  news   from   the   warlike 
band,  nt 

Where  her  beloved  CoUatinus  lies. 
O,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

**  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  look'd, 
Foro'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  lo^al  fear !  mi 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood,  mi 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

**  Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows 
dreadeth ;  sto 

Affection  is  my^  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
Ajid  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay 'd. 

**  Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt  I  debating,  die ! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  !    tn 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye. 
Sad  pause  and  deep  reeard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the 
stage. 
Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 
Then  who  tears  sinking  where  such  treasure 
lies?"  MO 

As  com  o'ererown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  ohok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 
Away  he  steals  wiui  open  list'ning  ear. 
Full  of  foul  hope  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 
Both  which,,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust,  iw 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  self -same  seat  sits  CoUatine. 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his 
wits ;  tfto 

Hiat  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  part ; 
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And  tharem  heartans  op  hit  Mrrile  pow«n,  m> 
Who,  flattered  by  their  leadar's  joowmI  show, 
Stuff  ap  his  Inst,  ss  minnt«s  fill  up  honrs ; 
And  as  their  naptain,  so  their  priae  doth  grow, 
Paring  more  slaTish  tribute  than  theT  owe. 
jgr  rMVobate  desire  thus  madbr  lea,  «• 

The  Koman  lord  marcheth  to  Laerece*  bed. 

Tlie  looka  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforced,  retires  his  ward  ; 
Bnt^  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  driTes  the  creeping  thief  to  some  re- 
gard. M 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to   hare  him 
heard: 
Night-wand^rin^r  weasels  shriek  to  see  him 

there; 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pnxanes  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Throng   little   Tents   and   crannies   of    the 

{dace  «• 

The  wind  wars  with  his  toroh  to  make  him 

stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  caae ; 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth 

scorch, 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch. 

And  being  lij^ted,  by  the  light  he  qiies        cu 
Lucretia*s  ^ve,  wherein  her  needle  sticks. 
He  takea  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies. 
And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  prices ; 
As  who  should  say,  **Thi8  glore  to  wanton 
tricks  SM 

Is  not  inurM ;  return  again  in  haste ; 
Thou   see'st  our   mistress'   ornaments   are 
chaste." 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  conld  not  stay 

him; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial  : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  gloTe  that  did  delay 
him.  af 

He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial, 
Who  with  a  lingering  star  his  course  doth  let. 
Till  erery  minute  pays  tne  hour  his  debt. 

''So,  so,''  quoth  he,  "these  lets  attend  the 

time,  MO 

Like  littJe  frosti  that  sometime  threat  the 

spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 
Huge   rocks,   high    winds,    strong  pirates, 

shelyes  and  sands,  u» 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he 

lands." 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought, 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barr'd  him  6t>m  the  blessed  thing  he 
sought.  *4o 


So  from  himself  impisfty  ha] 
That  for  his  prey  coprajr  i 
As  if  the  hesTens  should  o 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfr 
HaTing  solicited  the  eternal 
That  his  foul  thofi«hta  mi|^ 

fair, 
And  they  would  stand  aaapi 
Etsu  there  he  starts :  qnod 
flower: 
The  powers  to  whom  I  ptt 
How  can  thsy  then  aiiiiit 

**Then  Lore  and  Fortme 

jnddel 
Mr  win  is  back'd  with  resol 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  t 

tried: 

The  blackest  sin  is  daar'd  t 

Against  lore's  fire  fear's  fro 

The  aye  of  heaTsn  is  oot,  i 

Corecs  the  shame  that  foOi 

This  study  his  guilty  hand  pli 
And  with  his  knee  the  door 
The  doTe  sleeps  fMt  that 

catch; 

Thus  treason  works  ere  trait 

Who  sees  the  lurking  set  pen 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  f  e< 

Lies  at  the  meroy  of  his  n 

Into  the  chamber  wiekadly  1 
And  gaseth  on  her  yet  unsts 


To  draw  the  cloud  that  hii 


Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-p 
Rnshing  from  forth  a  elond,  I 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn. 
To  wink,  being  blinded  witn 
Whether  it  is  that  she  refiec 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  eh 

posed; 
But  blind  they  are,  and  k 
ck>sed. 

O.  had  thev  in  that  darkson 
Then  had  uiey  seen  the  peri 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lu 
In  his  clear  bed  might  haTe 
But  they  must  ope,  this  bles 
And  holy-thoughted  Locn 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  I 

Her  lily  hand  her  kmj  ohe^ 
Coz'ning  the  pillow  oi  a  lawl 
Who.  therefore  angrr,  seemi 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  wi 
Between  whose  hiUs  her  hes 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  mc 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  an] 
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thont  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was^ 
the  green  coverlet :  whose  perfect  white 
>w'd like  an  April  aaiaj  on  the  Kraas,        ■» 
th  pearly  aweat,  resembling  dew  of  night, 
r  evea,  like  nuurigolds,  hM  sheathed  their 

light, 
Lnd  canopiM  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
rill  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

r  hair,  like  golden  threads,  played  with  her 
breath;  mo 

nodest  wantons  I  wanton  modesty  I 
»wing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
d  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality, 
eh  in  her  sleep  themselyes  so  beautify, 
is  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no 
strife,  4M 

)at  that  life  liy'd  in  death,  and  death  in 
life. 

r  breasts,  like  ivorr  globes  circled  with  bine, 

pair  of  maiden  worlds  onoonqaered, 

re  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 

d  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured :  «io 

erne  worlds  in  Tarqnin  new  ambition  bred ; 

^o,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 

from  this  fair  throne  to  heaTe  the  owner  out. 

bat  oould  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 
tiat  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desired  ?    au 
bat  he  beheld,  on  that  he  nrmljr  doted, 
id  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired, 
ith  moire  than  admiration  he  admired 
Ser  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 
Ser    ooral   lips,    her    snow-white   dimpled 
diin.  «3o 

I  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey, 
arp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 
0 w  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarauin  stay, 
b  lafte  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified : 
ick'd,  not  suppress'd :  tor  standing  by  her 
side,  4w 

Bis  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains, 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins. 

id  ther,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage 

fighting, 
tdun^  vassals  fell  exploits  effecting, 
bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting,  «■» 
St  dmoreh's  tears  nor  mothers'  groans  re- 
specting, 
rell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting. 
AjKm  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking, 
Gives  the  hot  charge  and  bids  them  do  their 
liking. 

m  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning 
eye,  *a» 

H  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 

a  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity, 

Qoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his 
stand 

)  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land  ; 

WKcae  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  md 
scale,  440 

Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 


They,  must'ring  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  eovemees  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries.  **» 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up 
eyes. 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  con- 
troU'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 

From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  wak- 
ing, «M 

That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly 
sprite, 

Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a-shaking ; 

What  terror  't  is  I  but  she  in  worser  taldng, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which   makes    supposed    terror 
true.  MB 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 

Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembline  lies ; 

She  dares  not  look;  yet,  winking,  there  ap- 
pears 

Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes. 

Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 

Whoj  angry  that   the  eyes  fly  from  their 

lights.  Ml 

In  darkness  daunta  them  with  more  dreadful 

sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast,  — 

Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivorjr  wall !  — 

May    feel    her    heart — poor    citizen  I  —  dis- 

tress'd,  m» 

Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall^ 

Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 

This  moves  in  him  more  rage  and  lesser  pity 

To  make  the  breach  and  enter  this  sweet  dty. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin  *n 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe : 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  b^  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show  ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still  *n 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  Ol. 

Thus  he  replies :  **  The  colour  in  thy  face, 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  olnsh  at  her  own  disgrace. 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  loving  tale,     mo 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquered  fort.  The  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

"  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night,  ms 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide ; 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  deUght, 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  mignt ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred.     Mt 

**  I  see  what  crosses  my  attanpt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
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I  think  the  honey  roarded  with  a  stini^ : 
AU  this  beforehand  counsel  oomprehends ; 
But    Will    is    deaf    and    hean    no   heedfnl 
friends:  «m 

Onlr  he  hatn  an  eye  to  nse  on  beaaty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  '^nst  law  or 
duty. 

"  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soal« 

What  wronff,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall 
breed; 

Bat  nothing  can  afFeotion'B  oooise  control,     m 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fnxy  of  his  speed. 

I  know  renentant  taaxs  ensne  the  deed, 
Reproacli,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity : 
Yet  striTe  I  to  emDraoe  mine  infamy.*^ 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade,  «> 
Which,  like  a  falcon  tow'ru^  in  the  skies. 
Couoheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade, 
MHiose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount,  he 

dies: 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells  no 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  faloon^s 
bells. 

*^  Lnorece,*'  quoth  he,  ^*  this  night  I  must  en- 
joy thee. 

If  tliou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 

For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee ; 

That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  ^U 
slay)  »»* 

To  kill  thme  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place 

him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace 
him. 

**  So  thy  surriTing  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ;  tto 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heaos  at  this  disdain, 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy ; 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  oblociuy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  suooeeding  times.  «u 

**  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend  : 

The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 

A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end 

For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 

The  poisonous  simple  sometime  is  compacted  bm 

In  a  pure  compound;  being  so  appbed, 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

*^Then,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's 

sake. 
Tender  my  suit ;  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The    shame    that  from  them  no  device  can 
take,  »M 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forrot. 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe  or  birth-hour's  blot ; 
For  marks  desori'd  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy." 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye        mo 
He  ronseth  up  himself  and  makes  a  pause ; 


While  she,  the  oietnre  of  pm 
Like  a  white  hind  under 

daws. 
Pleads,  in  a  wilderness  wher 
To  the  rough  beast  that 

right, 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  f  < 

But  when  a  blaok-fac*d  do 

threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring 
From  earth's  dark  womb  son 

get, 
MHiioh  blow  these  pitchy  v 

biding, 
ffind'nng  their  present  fall 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  he 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  wl 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat, ! 
Wlule  in  hu  hdd-fast  foot 

panteth. 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even 
His   ear  her   prayen  admi 

granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to 
Tears  harden  lust,  thougl 

raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  s 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  1 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  n 

She  puts  the  period  often  fn 

And  midst  the  sentence  so 

That  twice  she  doth   be 

speaks. 

She  coniures  him  by  high  al 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and 

oath  J 
By  her  untmidy  tears,  her  1 
By  holy  human  law,  and  con 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and 
both. 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  1 

Quoth  she,  **  Reward  not  he 
With  such  black  payment 

tended: 

Mud  not  the  fountain  that  g 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cann 

End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  s 

He  is  no  woodman  that  d«) 

To  strike  a  poor  nnseason; 

**  My  husband  is  thy  friend ; 

me: 
Th3rself  art  mighty ;  for  th 

me: 
Myself  a  weakling ;  do  not  t 
Thou  look'st  not  like  dece 

me. 
My   sighs,  like  whirlwindi 

heave  thee. 
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If  erer  man  were  moy'd  with  woman's  moans. 
Be   moved  with   my  tears,  my  sighs,  my 


AJl  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
»t  at  th^  ro^y  and  wreok^Uireat'iung  heart, 
>  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ;       m 
>r  stones  dissoWM  to  water  do  oonyert. 
if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 
Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate ! 
Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate.  fM 

In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee : 
Bst  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 
)  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 
ion  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely 


bon  art  not  what  thou  seem'st;  and  if  the 


lliou  seem*8t  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,*  a 

kin^; 
For  kings  like  gods  should  goyem  eyerj- 

thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
lien  thus  thy  yices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
in  thv  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage,    •«• 
^bat  oar'st  thou  not  when  onoe  thou  art  a 

king? 
,  be  remembered,  no  outrageous  thing 
From  yassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  awapr ; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  m  clay. 

This  deed  will  ntiake  thee  only  loy'd  for 
fear;  eio 

at  happrf  monarohs  still  are  f ear'd  for  love : 

Tith  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 

[hen  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove. 

'  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the 
book,  «u 

Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do 
look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall 

learn? 
iost  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 
rOt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 
othority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame,  ew 

^privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 
Hum  back'st  reproach  against  long^living 

laud. 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

Hjist  thou  command?  By  him  that  gave  it 

thee, 
rem  a  pure  heart  command  th]^  rebel  will ;  as 
Jaw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  inioiiity,  ^ 
or  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brooa  to  kill, 
^jirincely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil, 
When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may 

He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the 

way !  «o 

Tlkink  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 
B  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 


Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their     own     transgressions     partially     they 

smother: 
This  guilt   would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy 
brother.  «m 

O.  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  infamio^ 
Tnat  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their 
eyes  I 

^*  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal. 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  mier : 
I  sue  for'exil'd  majee^'s  repeal ;  mo 

Let  him  return,  and  natt'ring  thoughts  retire : 
His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting 
eyne. 

That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state  and  pity  mine." 

**  Have  done,"  quoth   he ;   **  my  uncontrolled 
tide  AW 

Turns  not«  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 

Small   lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires 
abide. 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret. 

The  pett^  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 
To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls' 
haste  «se 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste." 

**  Thou^  art,"  quoth  she,  ^*  a  sea,  a  sovereign 


And,  lo,  there  f  aUs  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood.      «0 
If  all  these  i>et^  iUs  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  nuddle's  womb  is  hearsed, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispensed. 

'*  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their 
slave; 

Thou  nobly  base^  they  basely  dignifi'd ;  mo 

Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave  ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thv  pride. 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  tiie  greater  hide  ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  Uie  cedar's  root.  «m 

**So   let   thy   thoughts,  low    vassals   to   thy 

state.''  — 
**  No  more,    quoth  he ;  "  by  heaven,  I  will  not 

hear  thee. 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear 

thee; 
That  done,  despitef  ully  I  mean  to  bear  thee  tn 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  eroom. 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  j 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  mght,    «7s 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb 
cries; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  con- 

troU'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold. 
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For  with  the  nigbUy  luMii  that  she  wmu*      m* 
He  pens  her  piteons  daiiioiirs  in  her  head  ; 
Cooun^  hk  hot  face  in  the  ohastest  teftra 
That  ever  modest  eree  with  sorrow  shed. 
O^that  prone  lost  should  stain  so  pnre  a  bed  I 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  porifj.    «m 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetaally. 

Bat  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thins  than  life^ 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  wonld  lose  aicaw  ; 
This  foroed  lea^e  doth  foroe  a  farther  strife, 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain,  «« 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  oold  disdain ; 
Pare  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  Lost,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  fall-fed  hoond  or  eoived  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  ffiffht,         «■• 
Make  slow  pnrsait.  or  altoffether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  deli|^t ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarcjuin  fares  this  ni^ht : 
His  taste  delimous,  m  digestion  sonni^, 
DcTours  his  will,  that  liT*d  by  foul  oeTonr- 
ing.  Yo» 

O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  I 
Drunken  Desire  must  yomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  Lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation     m 
Can  curb  his  heat  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade.  Self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  disoolonrM  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless 

pace. 
Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek,  no 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  begra*  wails  his  case. 
The  flesh  being  proud,  Desire  doth  fight  with 
Ghace^ 
For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays, 
The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  f aultf ul  lord  of  Rome,    ru 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotlv  chased ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sonnos  this  doom, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  dis- 
graced: 
Besides,  his  scales  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 
To    whose   weak    ruins   muster   troops   of 
cares,  «• 

To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  hj  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjec- 
tion 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall  tw 

To  living  death  and  pain  perpetual ; 
Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their 
will. 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night 

he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ;  7so 

Beanng  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth. 


The  soar  that  will,  deaptta  of 

Leaving  his  noil  perplexM  u 

She  bean  the  load  of  lust  h 

And  he  the  burden  of  a  gui 

He  Uke  a  thieriah  dog  creeps 
She  Uke  a  wearied  lamb  Hbb  \ 
He  seowls  and  hates  himself  1 
She,  desperate,  with  her  na 

tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweattng  witl 
She  stays,  exclaiming  00  th 
He  runs,  and  chides  tiis  vai 
light. 

He  thence  depwts  a  heavy  00 

She  there  remains  a  hopeleas  • 

He  in  his  speed  looks  lor  the 

She  prays  she  never  may  behc 

''For  day,*'  quoth  she,  '*  ni( 

open  lay. 

And  my  true  eyes  have  nev 

To  cloak  offences  with  a  ou 

'*  They  think  not  but  that  ev< 
The  same  disgrace  which  th< 

hold; 

And  therefore  would  they  stil 

To  have  their  unseen  sin  renu 

For  they  their  fiTuilt  with  weet 

And   ^rave,  like   water    tl 

steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpl 

Here  she  exclaims  against  rep 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ik\ 
She  wakes  her  neart  by  beatii 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thenc 

find 
Some  purer  chest  to  dose  so  p 
Frantic  with  grief  thus  bi 

her  spite 
Against  the  unseen  secrecy 

'*  O  comfort-kiUuig  Night,  im 

Dim  register  and  notarpr  of  sh 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos  I  nu 

Blind  muffled  bawd  I  dark  bar 

Grim  cave  of  death  I  whisp' 

With  dose-tonguM    Treaso 

isher! 

*^  O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  fo| 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cu 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  « 
Make  war  against  proportion^ 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun 
His  wonted  height,  vet  ere  t 
Knit  poisonous  donds  abont 

'*  With  rotten  damps  ravish  tl 
Let  their  exhalM  unwholeson 

sick 
The  life  of  purity,  the  snprem* 
Ere  he  arrive  lus  weary  nooa-t 
And  let  thy  musty  vapoan  ma 
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That  in  thmr  smoky  rmnkB  his  smoth'red  ligrht 
May  set  at  noon  and  make  perpetual  night. 

Were  Tarqnin  Ni^ht,  as  he  is  bat  Night's 
ohOd,  w 

he  silTer-shining  aueen  he  would  distain ; 
let  twinkling  handmaids  too,  br  him  dem'd, 
Ikrongh  Night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep 


o  should  I  have  co-partnera  in  my  pain ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage,    iw 
Aa  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pugrim- 
age: 

Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
*o  cross  their  arms  and  hang  their  heads  with 


*o  mask  their  brows  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
hit  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine^  m 

itaiming  the  earth  with  showers  of  sdver  brine, 

Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with 
groans. 

Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

'  O  Night,  thou  furnace  of  foul  reeking  smoke, 
iet  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  face       mo 
Thioh  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
nunodeetly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace  I 
Ceivp  still  possession  of  th^r  gloomv  place. 

That  all  the  faults  whion  in  tny  reign  are 
made 

May  likewise  be  sepulchr'd  in  thy  shade  I  •» 

^  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  Day ! 
Fhe  Ught  will  show,  charaoter'd  in  my  brow, 
Fhe  ttorj  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 
rhe  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow ; 
Tea,  the  illiterate^  that  know  not  how  tio 

Toeipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
Will   quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my 
looks. 

"*  The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin^s 


The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory,  tu 

Win  oonple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame ; 
F«Mt^finaing  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 
How  Tarqnin  wronged  me,  I  CoUatine.       tit 

"  Let  my  ^ood  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  CoUatme's  dear  lore  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  ihmt  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
Ihe  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  nndesenr'd  reproach  to  him  allotted 
That  is  as  clear  m>m  this  attaint  of  mine   •» 
At  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

*'  0  unseen  shame !  inrisible  disgrace  t 
0  onfelt  sore  I  crest-wounding,  private  sear  I 
Beproaeh  is  stamp'd  in  CoUatinos'  face. 
Aiid  Taitiuin's  ^e  may  read  the  mot  atar,    uo 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows. 
Which  not  themselTes,  but  he  that  gives  them 
knows! 


^'  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 
Fkom  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft.  •» 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 
But  robVd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft. 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wand'nng  wasp  hath 

crept. 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee 
kept.  MO 

"  Tet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack  ; 

Tet  for  thy  nononr  did  1  entertain  him ; 

Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 

For  it  nad  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him. 

Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him,    sm 
And  talk'd  of  virtue :  O  unlook'd-for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  prof  an'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

**  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden 
bud? 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 

Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ?  mo 

Or  tjrrant  folly  lurk  in  eentle  breasts  ? 

Or  langs  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

*'  The  aged  man  that  coffers-up  his  gold         m« 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps  and  gouts  and  painful 

fits; 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  i>leasure  of  his  gain    ^       m« 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

**  So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mast'red  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it. 
Their   father   was   too  weak,  and   they   too 
strong,  M» 

To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  loi 


I  long. 

to  loathed 


The  sweets  we  wish   for   turn 

sours 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

**  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious 
flowera ;  tn 

The  adder  himes  where  the  sweet  birds  sing 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours. 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life  or  else  his  quality.  •» 

**  O  Onportnnity,  thy  guilt  is  great  I 

'T  is  thou  that  execnt'st  the  traitor*s  treason. 

Thou  sets  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may 
get; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  sea- 
son; 

'T  is  thou  that  spum'st  at  right,  at  law,  at 

reason;  mo 

And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy 

him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seise  the  souls  that  wander  by 
him. 
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**  Thoa  niAk'it  the  Testal  yiolate  her  oath ; 
Thou   hlow^st    the   fire  when  tempenmoe  ia 

thawM; 
Thon    imother'st    honesty,    thou   murd^reet 
troth:  ■» 

Thon  fonl  abettor  I  thon  notorious  bawd  I 
Thou  phuiteet  leandal  and  displaoest  laud. 
Thou  raviiher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Thy  honey  turns  to  ^all,  thy  joy  to  grief  I 

"  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame,    m 
Thy  prirate  feasting  to  a  public  fast, 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 
Thy  sugared  ton^e  to  bitter  wormwood  taste ; 
Thy  Tiolent  Tamties  can  never  last. 
How  oomes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity,  «• 

Being  so  bad,  snob  numben  seek  for  thee  f 

**  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant ^s 
friend 

And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  ob- 
tained? 

When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to 
end? 

Or  free  that   soul  which  wretchedness  hath 
chained?  mo 

Give  physio  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  ? 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out 

for  thee; 
But  they  ne^er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

**  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ;  m* 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breediB,    . 
Thou  granrst  no  time  for  charitable  deeds 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's 

rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their 
pages.  »o 

"When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with 

thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  nves  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  weU  appaid 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said,   ms 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by 
thee. 

"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft. 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation. 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift,  mo 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  ; 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past^  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

**  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night,  »» 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care. 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight, 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's 

snare; 
Thon  nursest  all  and  murd'rest  all  that  are. 
O,  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time  !  oso 
Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 


*  Why  hath  thy  servant,  Opportti 
^etxav'd  the  hours  thou  gaVst  n 
Canoell'd  my  fortunes,  and  sncha 


To  endlen  date  of  never-«ndiag  t 

Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  oi 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  br« 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawli 

"  Time's  elory  is  to  calm  eonteiuj 

To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  agec 

To  wake  the  mom  and  sentind  tj 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  pen 

To  ruinate  proud  ouildini^  wit 

And  smear  with  dust  their  gU 

towers; 

*'  To  fill  with  woim-holee  stately 

To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  tl 

To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their 

To  pluck  the  quills  from  aadent 

To  ory  the  old  oak's  sap  and  ohei 

To  spoil  antiquitiee  of  hammei 

And   turn    the   giddy  round 

wheal; 

"To  show   the    beldam    daug 

dau^ter. 
To  make  uie  child  a  man.  the  m 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  dotn  live  b 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wi 
To  mock  the  subtle  in  thenaa^v< 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  wi 

crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  witl 
drops. 

"Why  work'st  thou  mischief  i 

Unless  tnou  oouldst  return  to  nu 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  a 
Would  purchase   thee  a  thorn 

friends. 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  del 
O,  this  dread  night,  wouldat 

come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm 
wrack! 

"  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  etem 
With  some  nuschance    croes   1 

flight. 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremt 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  < 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  ey 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  cu 

Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  sli 

"  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  r 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedri 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  t 
Tu  make  him  moan,  but  pity  no 
Stone  him  with  hard'nea  heart 
stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  1 

nees. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  tJ 
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'  Let  him  haye  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair,  mi 
M  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
M  him  haTe  time  ox  Time's  help  to  despair, 
iet  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 
^  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave,  ms 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

*  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 
Lnd  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 

Mi  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
n  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short   m 
Ds  time  of  follv  ai^  his  time  of  sport ; 
And  ever  let  his  unrecallin^  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abnsmg  of  his  time. 

'  0  Time,  thon  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad,  ws 
*each  me  to  corse  him  that  thou  tanght'st  this 

illl 
a  hb  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad, 
limsftlf  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill  I 
(ooh  -wretched   hands  such   wretched    blood 

■hould  spill ; 
For  who  BO  base  would  such  an  office  have  looo 
As  slanderous  deathsman  to  so  base  a  slave  f 

I^The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king, 
To  shame  his  hopie  with  deeds  de^nerate. 
fhe  nughtier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
rbat    makes   him   honour'd,  or  begets   him 
hate;  100s 

W  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

'  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in 

mire, 
lad  unoerceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away  j       1010 
Sot  if  we  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 
Phe  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
*oor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious 

day. 
Gnsta  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 
But  eaglee  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye.        lou 

*  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fook  I 
Joprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  I 
Jusy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 
>ebaee  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators.  i«to 

For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  tnat  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

'  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
it  Time,  at  Tar^uin,  and  uncheerful  Night ; 
u  rain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy,  lou 

o  jain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite : 
Phis  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
Tise  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good 
la  to  let  forth  my  foul  defiled  blood. 

'Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  de- 
cree? loao 
laoour  thjrself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  ; 
W  if  I  die,  mv  honour  lives  in  thee  ; 
)ot  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  mv  defame, 
nnce  thou  oouldst  not  defena  thy  loyal  darae, 


And  wast   afeard   to   scratch   her   wicked 
foe,  loss 

Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so." 

This  said,  from   her   be-tumbled  couch   she 

starteth. 
To  find  some  aesperate  instrument  of  death : 
But  this  no  slaughterhouse  no  tool  imparteth 
To  make    more    vent    for    passage   of    her 

breath ;  iom 

Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanish- 

eth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes. 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

**In  vain,"  quoth  she,  **I  live,  and  seek  in 

vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life.         tou 
I  fear'd  oy  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain, 
Tet  for  the  self -same  purpose  seek  a  knife ; 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife : 

So  am  I  now :  O  no,  that  cannot  be  ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me.  iom 

**  O.  that  is  gone  for  which  I  sought  to  live. 
Ana  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery, 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy.  low 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away. 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  1 

**Well,  well,  dear  GoUatine,  thou  shalt  not 

know 
The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 
I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so,  tow 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  ; 
This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth. 
He  shall  not  boast  who  did  thy  stock  pol- 
lute 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

**  Nor    shaU    he    smile    at    thee    in    secret 
thought.  tMo 

Nor  laugh  witn  his  comimnions  at  thy  state  ; 

But  thou  shalt   know  thy  interest   was  not 
bought 

Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy 
gate. 

For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense,  »oio 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 

**  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  mjr  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin' d  excuses ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  wul  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses.  W5 
My  tongue  shall  utter   all;    mine  eyes,  like 
sluices. 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure 
tale." 

Bv  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The    well-tun'd    warble   of   her   nightly  sor- 
row, t0«O 

And  solemn  night  with  slow  sad  gait  descended 
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To  uflv  hell ;  wheo,  lo,  the  Uiuhiiiff  morrow 
Lenas  light  to  all  f mir  eyes  that  licht  will  bor- 
row; 
But  cloudy  Lnorece  shamee  herself  to  see, 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  eloist^red 
be.  torn 

Reresling  day  through  ereiy  cranny  spies, 
And  seems  to  point  her  oat  where  she  sits 

weeping; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  **  O  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pry*8t  thou  through  my  window  ?  LeifiTe 

Mock  witn  iby  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are 

sleeping ;  km 

Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing 

For  dar  hath 


nought  to  do  what 's  done  by 


Thus  cavils  she  with  eyeiything  she  sees. 

True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 

Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought 


Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 

Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  nnpractis'd  swimmer  plunging  still, 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of 
skill. 

So  she,  deep-^b^enched  in  a  sea  of  care,    ^      uoo 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare ; 
No  object  but  her  passion^s  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues. 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb  and  hath  no 
words :  uo» 

Sometime  ^t  is  mad  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tone  their  moming^s  jov 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody ; 
For  mirth  doth  March  the  bottom  of  annoy, 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ;  uio 

Ghrief  best  is  pleas'd  with  ^ef  ^s  societv ; 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelmgly  sufBc'd 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathize. 

rr  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food ;  n  is 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache 

more; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it 

good; 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
who,  being  stopped,  the   bounding   banks 

overflows ; 
Orief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows.  u*o 

**  You  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  **  your  tunes 

entomb 
Within  your  hollow-flwelling  feathered  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  yon  mute  and  dumb  ; 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 
A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  ^ests.    »*» 
Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasmg  eara ; 
Distress  likes  dumps  when  tmie  is  kept  with 
tears. 


'*  ComcL  Philomel,  that  sing^  o 
Bfake  tny  sad  grove  in  my  dishe 
As  the  dank  etfth  weeps  at  th^; 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strai 
And  with  deep  groans  the  di^M 
For  burden-wise  I  *11  ham  on  * 
While  thou  on  Tereus  desoani 

**  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  tl 

part 

To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking 

To  imitate  thee  well,  against  m 

Will  fix  a  sharp  knife  to  affrigfa 

Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  i 

These  means,  as  frets  n^on  an 

Shall  tune  our  heart«tnngs  t 

ment. 

*'  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sio 

day, 
As  ■lip»wmy  imy  evc  should  the« 
Some  dark  deep  desert^  seated 
That  knows  not  parching  ha 

cold, 
Will  we  find  out ;  and  there  w< 
To  creatures  stem,  sad  tunn 

kinds; 
Since  men  nrove  beasts,  let  bi 


As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that 

Wildly  detemuning  which  waj 

Or  one  encompassM  with  a  win 

That  cannot  ttemd  the  way  out 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutin; 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  tv 

When  life  is  sham*d,  and  d 

debtor. 

''  To  kill  myself,''  quoth  she 

were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  sot 
They  that  lose  hatf  with  great« 
Than  thej  whose  whole  is  v 

fusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  meroileas  < 
Who,  having  two  sweet  bal 

takes  one. 
Will  slay  the  other  and  be  ni 

*'  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  i 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself 
When  both  were  kept  for  H« 

tine? 
Ayme  I  the  bark  |>eel*d  from 
His  leaves  will  wither  and  h 
So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  h< 

*'  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  qxdi 

Her  mansion  batterM  by  the  e 

Her  sacred  temi>le  spotted,  sp< 

GrossW  engirt  with  aarinj^  ints 

Then  let  it  not  be  call*d  mrpiel 

If  in  this  blemish *d  fort  Im] 

Through  which  I  may  oonv 

souL 
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Tet  die  I  will  not  till  my  CoUatine 
a-fo  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
bat  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hoar  g$  mine, 
erense    on   him   that   made   me   stop   my 
breath.  uw 

yrtained  hlood  to  Tarqoin  I  'U  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

My  honoor  1 11  beaneath  unto  the  knife 
hat  wounds  mr  hoay  so  dishonoured.  uw 

!*  is  honour  to  aepriye  dishononrM  life ; 
be  one  wiQ  liye,  the  other  being  dead : 
>  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  ecom : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine   honour  is  new- 
bom,  "«> 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  hare  lost, 

Hiat  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 

[7  resoliition,  lore,  shall  be  thr  boast, 

J  whose  example  thou  rereng'd  mayst  be. 

Eow  T^uquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me :    um 

Kyself ,  thy  friend,  will  kill  mTself ,  thy  foe, 

And  for  my  sake  serre  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

This  brief  abridgement  of  my  will  I  make : 
(j  tool  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 
I7  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ;  uw 

(me  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my 

wound; 
[7  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  Uye,  and  think  no  shame  of 

me. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oyersee  this  will ;     iv» 
low  was  I  orerseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it  I 
[7  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
\j  Itf  e*s  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  nee 

it. 
bint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stouUy  say,  *'  So  be 

Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  conquer 
thee :  1310 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors 
be." 

Us  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid^ 
Ad  wip*d  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bnght 

eyes, 
rhh  ontun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  calls  her 

maid. 
rbose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies :  w» 
vt  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers 

flies. 
Poor  Luereoe'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their 


she  doth  give  demure  good-mor- 
row, 

^tth  soft  slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  mod- 
esty, ««• 

ad  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 

or  why  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery ; 

at  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 


Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with 
woe :  istf 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moist'ned  like  a  melting  eye ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforo'd  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky,    vuo 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Whidi  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy 
night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justiy  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand   i*» 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling. 
Their  genUe  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing. 
Grieving    themselves   to   guess   at   otners' 

smarts. 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes  or  break 
their  hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds,  imo 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange 

kinds 
Is  fonn'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill. 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No    more    than   wax   shall    be   accounted 
evil  IMS 

Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their   smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign 

plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep.        um 
Through  crystal  walls  each   little  mote  will 

peep; 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem 

looks. 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults' 

books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath 
kill'd;  UM 

Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  blame.  O,  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  ful- 
.  fiD'd 
With  men's  abuses:  those  proud  lords,  to 

blame, 
Make  w«sk-made  women  tenants  to  their 
shame.  i2«e 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assad'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong. 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong.  »>«• 

That  d ving  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Luoreee  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining: 
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"Mj  ffirl,**   quoth  she,    "on  what   ooeasion 

break  mt* 

Those  tear*  from  thee,  that  down  thj  cheeks 

are  raining? 
If  thoo  dost  weep  for  gnet  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wenoh,  it  small  aTails  mT  mood ; 
If  tears  oonld  help,  mine  own  wonla  do  me 
good. 

"But  tell  me,  giri,  when  went ^*  — and  there 

she  stayed  un 

Till    after   a   deep  groan —  **  Tarqnin   from 

hence  ?'» 
**  Biadam,  ere  I  was  up,**  repliM  the  maid, 
*^  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligenoe. 
Tet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense  ; 
Mys^  wss  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day,  i«o 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

"  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold, 
Sbe  would  request  to  know  your  hearinees.** 
**  O,  peace  I  '*  quoth  Lucreoe :  "  if  it  should  be 

told, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ;  tan 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express, 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  callM  a  hell 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  telL 

"  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen ; 
Tet  sare  that  labour,  tor  I  haye  them  here.  — 
What  should  I  say  ?  —  One  of  my  husband^s 
men  i>*t 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear. 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 
The  cause  crayes  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be 
writ."  «»• 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 

First  hovering  o*er  the  paper  with  her  quill. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 

What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill :   imo 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins:  " Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  person!  Next  vouchsafe  to  af- 
ford —  1»6 
If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucreoe  thou  wilt  see  — 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So,  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief ; 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are 
brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe,       »«io 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 
By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 
Her  crrief ,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality. 
She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery, 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  srross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  staiuM  her  staiuM  ex- 
cuse. >»»« 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 


When  sighs  and  groans  and  tsar 

fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  tt 
From  that  Buq;>ioion  which  the  « 
her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  won] 

letter 
With  words,  till  action  migb 
better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  * 

told: 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  t 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe 
*T  is  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that 
Deep  sounds  make  lesser  no 

fords. 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  bkr 
words. 

Her  letter  now  is  sealM,  and  01 
**  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  m 
The  post  attends,  and  she  deli 
Chaigii^  the  sour«facM  grpooD 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  no 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  < 
deems: 

Extremity  still  orgeth  such 

The  homely  villain  curtues  to 

And,  blushmg  on  her^  with  a  s 

Receives  the  scroll  without  or 

And  forth  with  bashful  innocM 

But  they  whose  guilt  within  i. 

Ima|nne  every  eye  beholds  i 

For  Xnoreoe  thought  he  b1 

shame, 

When,  siUy  groom  !  God  wot. 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audac* 

Such  harmless  creatures  have 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it 

Even  so  this  pattern  of  the 

PawnM  honest  looks,  but 

gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  tht 
She  thought  he  blushM,  as  k 

lust. 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wii*tl 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  bin 
The  more  she  saw  the  bio 

plenish, 
llie  more  she  thought  he 

blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  tiU  he  ret 

And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  hc 

The  weary  time  she  cannot  ei 

For  now  H  is  stale  to  sigh,  to 

So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  mt* 

That  she  her  phunta  a  Utile 

Pausing   for  means  to  mc 

way. 
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U  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
H  akilfiil  painting^  made  for  Priam^s  Troy ; 
ief  ore  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Ghreecet 
^ir  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Phreat'ning  cloud-kissing:  Uion  with  annoy ;  isto 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  hearen,  it  seem'd,  to  kiss  the  turrets 
how'd. 

i  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
a  scorn  of  nature,  art  nve  lifeless  life : 
ftnr  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear,        isn 
3ied  for  the  slaught'red  husband  by  the  wife ; 
fbe  red  blood  reek'd,  to  show  the  painter^s 

strife; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy 

Hs^ts, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

Phere  might  tou  see  the  labouring  pioner     imo 
iwrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust; 
btd  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  ap- 
pear 
rhe  yery  eyes  of  men  thronjgh  loop-holes  thrust, 
basing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust. 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look 
sad.  im 

a  great  commanders  grace  and  muesty 

foa  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 

Ji  yoota,  quick  bearing  and  dezteri^ ; 

ind  here  and  there  the  painter  interuices      km 

hlb  cowards,  marching   on   with   trembling 

paces; 
Which  heartless   peasants  did  so  well   re- 
semble, 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake 
and  tremble. 

a  A  jaz  and  Ulysses.  O,  what  art 
>f  physiognom  V  Ihi^nt  one  behold  I  un 

Hie  face  of  eitner  ciphered  either's  heart ; 
[Wr  face  their  manners  most  exprejalv  told : 
D  Ajaz*  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roli'd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulprases  lent 
Showed  deep  regard  and  smiling   goTem- 
ment.  >mo 

liere  pleading  might  you  see  graye  Nestor 


ks  *t  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Caking  such  sober  action  with  his  hand,^ 
liat  it  bei^uilM  attention,  charmM  the  sight. 
B  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  siWer  white, 
Wagg'd'up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did 
fly  iu» 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the 
sky. 

ibont  him  were  a  prees  of  gaping  faces, 
Hiioh  seem*d  to  swallow  up  his  sound  adyice ; 
Jl  Jointly  list'nin^.  but  with  seyeral  graces, 
ks  a  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice,      mi 
OBue  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice ; 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seemM,  to  mock  the  mind. 


Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadowed  by  his  neighbour's 

ear ;  i4i« 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boU'u 

and  red; 
Ajiother  smother'd  seems  to  pelt  and  swear ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of   rage  they 

bean 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words,  i«m 
It  seem'd  they  would   debate  with  angry 

swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there: 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kina, 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  snear, 
Gripp'd  in  an  armed  hand :  himself ,  behind,  uas 
Was  left  unseen,  saye  to  tne  eye  of  mind. 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strollfl^besieged  Troy 
When  their  braye  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd 
to  field,  14M 

Stood  many  Troyan  motheis,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons   bright  weapons 

wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  ap- 
pear, 
like  bright  things  stain'd,  a  kind  of  heavy 
fear.  i4u 

And  from  the  strand  of  Dardan,  where  they 

fought. 
To  Simoir  rc»edy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges :  and  their  ranks  negan 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than     i«« 
Retire  apfiun,  till,  meeting  greater  ranks, 
Thev  jom  and  snoot  their  foam  at  Simois' 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steel'd.    im« 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eves, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pjrrrhus'  proud  toot 
lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomis'd  i«m 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's 

reisn. 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  dis- 

guis'd; 
Of  what  she  was.  no  semblance  did  remain. 
Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes 

had  fed,  i«h 

Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes. 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes ;        i«*« 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those. 
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And  therefore  Lnoreee  iweAn  he  did  her 

wron^f 
To  gire  her  ao  maoh  grief  and  not  a  tongne. 

^Poor  instrument,'*  qnoth  the,  **  without  a 


I  *U  tone  thy  woes  with  my  hunenting  toi^e : 

And   drop   sweet   bafan   m   Priam's   pamtea 

wound,  MM 

And  rail  on  Pyrrhns  that  hath  done  him  wrong ; 

And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  so 

lon^: 

And  with  my  knife  soratoh  out  the  angry 

eres 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies.  m« 

**  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  bman  this  stir, 
That  with  mr  nails  her  beauty  Imay  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  bumii«  Troy  doth 

bear; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here ;  un 
Ana  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter 
die. 

'*  Why  should  the  prirate  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  moe  f 
Let  sin^  alone  committed,  light  aume  im* 

Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe : 
For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 
To  plague  a  prirate  sin  in  general  ? 

.here  Priam  dies,  >«« 
here  Troilus  swounds, 
bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to'friend  giyes  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  oheck'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame  and  not  with 
fire."  tmx 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes ; 
For  sorrow,  uke  a  heayV-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes : 
Then  little   strength   rings   out   the   doleful 
knell:  »«« 

So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 
To  penoill'd  pensiveness  and  oolour'd  sorrow  ; 
She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks 
doth  bonow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  who  she  finas  forlorn  she  aoth  lament,  imo 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrsrgian  shepherds  lent : 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  con- 
tent; 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he 

goes, 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his 


In  him  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  hannless  show  ^ 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 


A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  « 

Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but 

That  blushing  red  no  guilty  in 

Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear^iatfal 

But,  like  a  constant  and  oonfim 

He  entertain'd  a  show  so  sseniui 

And  therein  so  eusoonc'd  his  see, 

That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mi 

False  creeping  craft  and  pstiwy 

Into  so  bri^it  a  d^soeh  bUci 

Or  blot  with  heUhbom  sin  t 

forms. 

The  well-skill'd   workman    thi 

drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchi 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  « 
Whose  words  like  wildfirs  bux 

Of  ric&built  Bion,  that  the  ski« 
And    Kttle   stars    shot    froi 

places. 
When  their  glass  fell  where 

their  faces. 

This  picture  she  advisedhr  pern 
And  chid  the  painter  for  Ins  wo 
Sayin|p,  some  shaoe  in  Sinon'a  w 
So  fair  a  form  lode 'd  not  a  min 
And  still  on  him  sne  i^'d ; 
signs 
spied. 


Such 


iodr'd 
n  she  ax'4 
of  truth  in' his 


That  ^e  concludes  the  pietni 

*'  It  cannot  be,"  quoth  ahe,  ' 

guUe"  — 
She  would  have  said,  **oan 

look ; " 
But  Tartmin's  shape  came  in 

while, 
And  from  her  tongue  **  can  hu 

not  "took: 
**  It  cannot  be  "  she  in  that  sen 
And  tum'd  it  thus,  **  It  cauin 
But  such   a   face   should    I 

mind: 

**  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  ? 
As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  ht 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  to 
With  outward  hcoesty,  but  yel 
With  inward  vice.  As  Pnaz 


ml 


So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Tro 

''Look,  look,  how  list'ning  J 

eyes, 
To  see  those  borrowed  tears  thi 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old  and  y\ 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trora 
His  eye  orops  fire,  no  water  Uu 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of 

thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of   quencblees  fii 

city. 
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'  Soeh    deyilft    steal    effects    from    lightlees 

Por  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  ^nake  with  cold, 
^jnd  in  that  oold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
niese  contraries  snch  unity  do  hold 
Only  to  flatter  fools  and  make  them  bold : 
So  Priam*s  trust  false   Sinon*s  tears  doth 
flatter,  imo 

That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with 
water." 

Ef  ere,  all  enra^M,  such  passion  her  assails 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  ^m  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest  um 

Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest. 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gires  o*er  ; 

**  Fool,  fool ! "  quoth  she,  '*  his  wounds  will 
not  be  sore." 

Thna  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complain- 
ing. UTO 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for 

morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  rraoain- 

ing. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sus- 
taining; 
Though  woe  be  hearv,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps  ^ 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it 

ura 


Which  all  this  time  hath  oyerslipp'd  her  thought, 
Thmt  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
Bj  deen  surmise  of  others*  detriment, 
Loong  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent.         1000 
It  easeth  soine,  though  none  it  eyer  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  hare  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back, 
Brings,  home  his  lord  and  other  comi>any. 
Who  finds  his  Luorece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  about  her  teai^^istained  eye        i«m 
Blue  circles  streamM,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent : 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 
Amacedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares :  imi 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  lookM  red  and 

raw, 
Her  liyely  colour  killM  with  deadly  cares. 
He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares. 
Both   stood,    like   old    acquaintance    in    a 
trance,  um 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other^s 
chance. 


At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodle 

And  thus  begins :  **  What  uncouth  ill  event 

Halh  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling 

stand? 
Sweet  lore,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour 

spent?  i«o0 

Why  art  thou  thus  attirM  in  discontent  ? 


Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  grief ,  that  we  may  give  redress." 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow 

Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe. 
At  length  addressM  to  answer  his  desire,       laoe 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta*en  prisoner  by  the  foe  : 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  loros 
With  sad  alitention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

her  watery  nest   vm 
'  certain  ending ; 
,      .  ,  "  shall  fit  the  tres- 

pass best. 

Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amend- 
ing. 
In  me  moe  woes  than  words  are  now  depend- 
ing; i«w 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too 

long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

''  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  sav : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay        i«m 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  ma^  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas,  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

**  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came  tnt. 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  lifi^t, 
And  sOTtly  cried,  *  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  m]r  love^  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  tmne  this  nieht  I  wul  inflict,  <«m 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

**  *  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,' 

quoth  he, 
*'  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  mv  will, 
I  '11  murder  straight,  and  then  I^U  slaughter 

thee 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill     i«m 
The  lechers  in  their  deea.    This  act  will  be 
My  fame  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

**  With  this,  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry ; 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently,  imi 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word ; 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  migh^  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her 
groom.  i«M 

**  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear. 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongne  to  speak  ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there. 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear         i«o 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes ; 

And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner 
dies. 
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"  (),  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse  I 

Or  at  the  least  this  refuse  let  me  find ; 

Though  my  groas  blooa  be  stainM  with  this 
abuse,  tut 

Immaculate  and  spotleM  is  my  mind  ; 

That  was  not  f ore  d ;  that  never  was  inclinM 
To  accessary  yieldmgs.  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poisonM  closet  yet  endure/* 

Lo,  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss,  i«e 
With  head  deolm'd,  and  Toioe  danim'd  up  with 

woe. 
With  sad  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so : 
But,  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strires  in  vain ; 
What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up 
again.  i«t 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  tne  ere  that  doth  behold  his  haste. 
Yet  in  the  eday  boundeth  in  his  pride  ia» 

Back  to  the  strait  that  foroM  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  reeallM  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on  and  back  the  same  grief 
draw. 


Which  speeohl( 

eth. 
And  his  un1am< 


I  woe  of  his,  poor  she  attend- 


untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  :        m» 
*  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  alaketh. 
Mt  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  f eeling'tMdnful :  let  it  then  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

**  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee 

so  1«B1 

For  she  that  was  thy  Luorece,  now  attend  me : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 
Thine,  mine,  his  own :  suppose  thou  dost  de- 
fend me 
FVomwhat  is  past:  the  help  that  thou  shalt 
lend  me  law 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die, 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 


'*  But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,'^  quoth  she, 
Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Couatine, 
**  Shall  pliflrht  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of 
mine ;  i^n 

For  *t  is  a  meritorious  fair  design 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms. 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor 
ladies^  harms.** 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition  i«m 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid^ 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  ner  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewrayM. 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.   "  O,  speak,**  quoth 
she,  i<oo 

"  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip*d  from 
me? 


'*  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  oj 
Being  constrain*d  with  dreadful 
May  my  pure  mind  with    th« 

pense. 

My  low-declined  honour  to  adva 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  i 

The  poisoned  fountain  clears  i 

And  why  not  I  from  this  com] 

With  this,  the^  all  at  once  bega 
Her  body's  stam  her  mind  untaj 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  t 
The  face,  that  map  which    d 

bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  oarv*d  in  it 
''  No,  no,'*  quoth  she,  ''  no  d 

living. 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  exct 

Here  with  a  ngh,  as  if  her  heari 
She  throws  forth  Tarqnin's  nan 

shesavs, 
But  more  than  ^*  he  "  her  pooi 

not  speak; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  deh 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  si 
She  utters  this,  '^He,  he,  f 

he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  grvc 

me.** 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  I 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence 

sheathed. 

That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  d 

Of  that  polluted  prison  whes^  it 

Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  cloui 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  throuj 

doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  botn.  eance 

Stone-stilL  astoniah'd  with  this  d 
Stood  CoUatine  and  all  his  lordl; 
Till  Lucreoe*  father,  that  beholi 
Himself  on  her  self-slaught'red 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  B 

The  murderous  knife,  and, 
place. 

Her  olooa,  in  poor  revenge,  h< 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  i 
In  two  slow  nvera,  that  the  crin 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side 
Who,  like  a  htte-sack'd  island,  x 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  f  ead 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pur 

main*d. 
And  some  look'd  black,  and 
quin  stain  *d. 

About  the  mourning  and  congea 
Of  that  black  Uood  a  watery  n« 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  t 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lacr« 
Corrupted  blood  some  wi^iery  to] 
And  blood  untainted  still  dotl 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  pi 
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Danc^ter,  dear  dao^hter/*  old  Luoretias 
dies, 

That  life  was  mine  which  thou  hast  here  de- 
priTed. 

f  in  the  child  the  father^s  image  lies. 

Vhere  shall  I  lire  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  ? 

liou     wast   not   to   this   end   from   me   de- 
rived. »TM 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We   are  their  offspring*  and  they  none  of 
ours. 

*  Poor  hroken  glass,  I  often  did  hehold 

n  thy  sweet  semblance  mr  old  age  new  bom  ; 

3ut  now  that  fair  fresn  mirror,  dim  and 
old,  ino 

>faow8  me  a  bare-hon*d  death  bv  time  outworn. 

>,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was  I 

*0  Time,  cease  thou  thy  course  and  last  no 
longer,  iras 

[f  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  surviye. 

>hall  rotten  Death  make  conquest  of  the 
stronger 

A.nd  lesTe  the  faltering  feeble  souls  aUve? 

Fhe  old  bees  die,  the  voung  possess  their  hiye  : 
Then  lire,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again  and 
see  1T70 

Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee  I  *' 

By  this,  starts  CoUatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bios  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key'-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  steeam 
He    faUs,   and   bathes   the   pale   fear  in  his 
face,  ^  m« 

And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space : 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  ner  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  servM  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ;  itw 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  ms  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come  in  his  poor  heart  s 

aid, 
That  no   man   could   distinguish   what  he 
said.  ins 

Yet   sometime  '^Tarquin^'    was   pronounced 

plain. 
But  througn  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain. 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o*er :    i:»^ 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  eoual  strife 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for 
wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Tet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay.  ^ 
The  father  says,   "She's  mine."   **  O,  mine 
she  is,"  »»» 

RepHes  her  husband :  "  do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 


He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 
And  ouj^  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine." 

**  O,"  quoth  Lucretius,  "  I  did  give  that  life  ik» 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spiU'd." 
**Woe,  woe,"  quoth  CoUatine,  "she  was  my 

wife, 
I  ow'd  her.  and  't  is  mine  that  she  hath  kiU'd." 
"  My  daughter  ! "  and  **  My  wife  I "  with  clam- 
ours fiU'd 
The^  dispers'd    air,  who,  holding   Lucrece' 

1MB 

and 


life. 
Answer 'd  their  cries,  "  My  daughter ! 
"Mywifel" 


Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece' 

side. 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  ana  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  lus  foUy's  show,  itio 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  siUy  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 
For   sportive   words    and   utt'ring    foolish 
thmgs. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shaUow  habit  by, 
Wherein  deep  poUcy  did  him  di8^:uise ;  »u 

And  arm'd  his  long^hid  wits  advisedly, 
To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eves. 
"Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,''  quoth  he, 
**  arise. 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc^a  wit  to  schooL  imo 

"  Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous 
deeds? 

Is  it  revenge  to  nve  thyself  a  blow 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  pro- 
ceeds ;  i«u 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her 
foe. 

"  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  stee^  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations  ; 
But  kneel  with  me  and  help  to  bear  thy  part,  ino 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations 
That  ihev  wiU  suffer  these  abominations. 
Since  Kome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  dis- 
graced, 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets 
chased. 

"  Now,  bv  the  Capitol  that  we  adore,  im« 

And  by  tnis  chaste  blood  so  uniustly  stained, 
By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeos  the  fat  earth's 

store, 
By  aU  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  com- 
plained lAM 
Her  wrongs  to  us.  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 
We  wiU  revenge  the  death  of  this  tme  wife." 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife,  to  end  his  vow  ; 
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And  to  his  protattatioD  aT|p*d  the  rest. 
Who,  woncPrinir  at  him,  did  his  words  allow. 
Then  jointly  to  the  groond  their  knees  they 
bow ;  tM« 

And  that  deep  tow,  whieh  Bratiis  made  be> 

fore. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 


When  they  had  sworn  to  this  a 
Thev  did  oonehide  to  bear  dead 
To  show  her  bleedug  body  tho 
And  so  to  publish  Tarqiiin's  fo 
Whieh  heSmg  done  with  speedy 
The  Romans  plaosibl^  did  ^ 
To  Tarqnin*s  STeriastmf  biu 
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The  first  oolleotiTe  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  Sonnets  was  published  by  Thomas 
It  is  manifest  that  the  copy  was  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  the  Tolume  iasi 
author's  consent.  The  Sonnets  were  not  again  reprinted  till  they  appeared  witli 
neous  matter  in  an  edition  published  in  1640.  Thorpe's  edition  is  the  basia  of  tli 

The  date  of  oompoaition  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  reoognized  that  the  peri* 
they  were  written  must  have  included  several  years,  but  which  years  is  not  ag: 
external  CTidence  is  the  reference  in  Meres*8  Palladit  Tamia  (1508)  to  his  *' 
among  his  private  friends,'*  a  phrase  whieh  implies  that  some  were  then  in  pri 
This  is  strengthened  by  the  printing  of  Sonnets  138  and  144  in  the  PassionaU  I 

There  is  nothing  but  internal  eyidenoe  to  tell  us  whether  the  order  in  which  th 
edition  of  1600  is  due  to  the  poet.  A  certain  amount  of  reason  in  the  present 
admitted  by  all.  A  larg^  number  of  the  Sonnets  1  to  126  are  addressed  to  t 
those  after  126  to  a  woman.  But  many  in  both  divisions  have  no  indieatioa  oi 
person  addressed ;  and  not  a  few  are  generalised  utterances  addressed  to  no  one 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  vast  contemporary  sonnet  literature,  many  of  these 
well-recognized  literary  conrentions.  The  pleading  with  a  beautiful  youth  to  m 
of  verse  to  bestow  immortality ;  the  analysis  of  amorous  emotion ;  the  vitopermi 
the  adulation  of  a  noble  patron ;  —  these  and  other  themes  belong  to  the  tndxt 
which  were  well  established  before  Shakespeare  essayed  it.  But  after  this  ii 
question  remains  whether,  in  re-working  these  ideas  with  unexampled  briUianc 
Shakespeare  was  prompted  by  mere  professional  emulation,  or  by  actual  pexw 
for  which  the  current  conventions  gave  a  suitable  form  of  utterance,  or  by  sue! 
impulse  as  lies  behind  the  living  utterances  of  his  dramatic  creations.  It  must  I 
some  sonnets  are  so  artificial  as  to  make  plausible  for  them  the  first  explanatic 
cially  those  expressing  the  uncommon  situation  in  which  his  friend  wins  his  lady 
while  the  poet  retains  his  passion  for  both,  and  those  referring  to  the  indignil 
profession,  may  have  reference  to  real  incidents  in  his  life ;  but  the  splendor  of 
whole  is  mainly  due  to  the  same  cause  as  gave  supreme  distinction  to  his  dramati< 
the  intensity  of  the  imaginative  fervor  of  an  essentially  poetic  mind.  From  this 
will  be  seen  that  attempts  to  decide  the  question  of  ^  sincerity  '*  by  historieal  id 
bound  to  be  futile  and  misleading,  implying  as  they  do  a  misconception  of  the  e 
emotion. 

As  to  the  personages  involved,  one  party  identifies  the  fair  youth  )with  Wtlliai 
of  Pembroke,  and  finds  confirmation  in  the  *'  Mr.  W.  H.'*  to  whom  Thorpe  dedici 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  ^*  onlie  begetter  "  was  merely  the  publisher's  friend  w] 
manuscript.  The  Pembroke  theory  implies  the  later  dating  of  the  majority  of  tl 
1601),  and  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  held  to  imp^  the  identification  of  tl 
with  the  blond  Mistress  Mary  Fitton.  Another  finds  in  ^e  young  noblemai^Shal 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  and^^iajQew^  implies  that  most  of  the  perse 
long  to  the  years  1594-96.  As  to  the  rival  poet  or  poets  alluded  to  in  Sonnets  7l 
Drayton,  Jonson,  Barnes,  and  others  have  been  proposed ;  but  on  this  point  w 
are  likely  to  have,  anything  approaching  assurance. 
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TO  .  THE  .  ONLIB  .  BBOBTIBB  .  OF  . 

THB8B  .  INSUINO  •  SONNETS  . 

MR.   W.   H.   ALL  .  HAPPINESSE  . 

AND  .  THAT  .  BTBBNITIE  . 

PROMISED  . 

BY  . 

OUR  .  EYER-LIYINO  .  POET  • 

WISHETH  . 

THE  .  WELL-WISHING 

ADVENTURER  .  IN  . 

SETTING  . 

FORTH  . 

T.    T. 


Fbom  fairest  ereatores  we  desire  increase, 
Tliai  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  nerer  oie. 
But  as  the  ni>er  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memonr: 
But  thoto.  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes,  • 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial 

fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
ThyseU  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thon  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring,  to 

Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggard- 

Fity  tSe  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  graye  and 
thee. 

2 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  l^anty's  field, 
Tby  Touth's  proud  liyery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held. 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies,     • 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  ana  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  desery'd  thy  beauty ^s 

use 
If  thon  couldst  answer,   **  This  fair  child  of 

mine  i> 

Shall  sum  my  count  and  make  my  old  excuse," 
Coring  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  I 
This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thon  art 

old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  f  eel'st  it 

cold. 


Look  in  thy  ^lass.  and  tell  the  face  thou  yieweet 
Now  is  the  tune  that  face  should  f onn  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  nnbless  some 

mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  nnear'd  womb  « 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-loye,  to  stop  poeteaty  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  'and  she  in  thee 
GaUs  back  the  loyely  April  of  her  prime ;        to 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see 
Despite  of  wnnkles  this  thy  golden  time. 

But  if  thou  liye,  rememb'r'ed  not  to  be. 

Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  tnee. 

4 

Unthrifty  loyeliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty^s  le^cy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  giyes  nothing,  but  doth  lend. 
And  being  frank  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  nyen  thee  to  giye  ?        e 
Prc^tless  usurer,  why  aost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  liyo  ? 
For  haying  traffic  with  thyself  alone, 
Thon  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceiye*    >• 
Then  how,  when  Nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thon  leaye  r 
Thj  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee. 
Which,  used,  liyes  the  executor  to  be. 

5 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  loyely  gaze  where  eyery  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  grants  to  the  yery  same 
And  that  unfair  which  iaidj  doth  excel ; 
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For  BfT«r-raiting  time  leads  summer  on  * 

To  kkleoos  winter  and  confoonds  him  there, 
i^  eheck*d  with  frost  and  lusty  leayes  quite 

gooe. 
Beauty  o^eninowM  and  bareness  ererrwhere ; 
Then,  were  notsummer^s  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  elass,  m 

Beauty*s  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it  nor  no  remembranoe  what  it  was: 
But  flowers  distilled,  though  they  with  winter 

meet, 
Leeae  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still 

Utss  sweet. 

6 

TK«i  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thas  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distillM  : 
Make  sweet  some  vial;    treasure  thou  some 

place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kiU'd. 
Hiat  use  Is  not  forbidden  usury  • 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 
That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  timea  thyselt  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
If  tea  d  thins  ten  times  rengur'd  thee  :  lo 

Then  what  oould  death  do,  if  thou  shouldst 

depart, 
Leaving  thee  tiriaff  in  posterity  ? 
Be  nut  self-will*a«  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be   death's  conquest  and   make  worms 

thine  heir. 


Lo !  in  the  orient  wheo  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  hlB  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  newHippearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  Ua  saered  majesty ; 
And  having  climb!d  the  steep-up  iaavenly  hill,  s 
Resembling  strong  jouth  in  his  midUe  age. 
Yet  mortallooks  aoore  his  beauty  still, 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  from  highmost  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age,  1m  reeletli  from  the  day,        "> 
The  eyes,  'fore  dvteovs.  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  OB  dieat,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

8 

Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadl^  ? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  tkou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not 

Or  ekto  reoMr'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  trae  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds,  « 

By  unioai  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
Tnev  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  suffleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  now  one  stnng,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  bv  mutual  ordering,  «o 
Besembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
VHio  all  in  one.  one  pleasing  note  do  sing ; 

VHioB^  speecnless  song,  being  many,  seeming 
one, 

^Bgsthis  to  thee:  **Thou  single  wilt  prove 
none." 


Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  ii 
Ah  I  if  thou  issueleas  shalt  h«| 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  i 
The  world  will  be  thv  widow  i 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hai 
When  every  private  widow  w^ 
By   children's  eyes  her  hnsi 

mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  thai 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  i 

it; 

But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  th 

And  kept  unns'd,  the  user  so  d 

No  love  towara  others  in  thji 

That  on  hims^  such  murdsi 

mits. 

10 

For  shame  t  deny  that  thon  b«tf 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovv 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  hi 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  mo 
For  thou  art  so  poosess'd  with 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  sticl 

spire. 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  • 
O,  chan^  thy  thought,  that  1 1 

nund  I 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodgM  than 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is.  mcious 

Or  to  thyself  at  least  kmd-hear 

Make  thee  another  self,  for  k 

That  beauty  stiU  may  five  in 

11 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  £ 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  whic 

est; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  j< 

stow'st 
Thou  noayst  call  thine  whm  tli 

^  convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beautv,  ai 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  oo! 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  timet 
And  threescore  year  would  n 

away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath 

store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rode,  hi 
Look,  whom  she  oest  endow'd 

more; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thon  sho 

cherish. 
She  carv'd   thee  for  her  se 

therebv 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  no 

die. 

12 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that 
And  see  the  brave  da^  sunk  in  1 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  p 
And  sable  curls  all  silver'a  o'er 
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Vlien  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves  r> 

Vhioh  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
Ind  siunmer^s  green  all  eirded  ud  in  sheaves 
iome  on  the  bier  with  white  and  oristly  beard; 
rhen  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
[*hat  thoa  amon^  the  wastes  of  time  must  eo, 
>iiiee  sweets  ana  beauties  do  themselves  for- 
sake " 
Knd  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  erow ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 

defence 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. 

13 

>  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
So  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare, 
^od  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
»o  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination ;  then  you  were  e 

fourself  again  after  yourself 's  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
Wliich  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold       » 
Against  the  stormy  Rusts  of  winter's  day 
And  barren  rage  en  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O,  none  but  unthrifts  I  Dear  my  love,  you 
know 

You  had  a  father :  let  your  son  say  so. 

14 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgement  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality ; 
Kor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell,  ff 

^ointin^  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  saT  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  weU, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art  m 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive, 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert ; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate : 
lliy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and 
date. 

15 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment. 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  nought  but 

shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase,  s 
Che«red  and  check'd  even  by  the  self-same 

sky, 
Vaont  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  de- 
crease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  m^ 
Where  wasteful  Time  debateth  with  Uecav, 
To  ehange  your  da^  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And  ain  in  war  with  Time  for  love  of  yon, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 


16 
But  wherefore  do  not  von  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  biDody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more    blessed   than  my  barren 

rhyme? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours,        o 
And  many  maiden  gardens  vet  unset 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living 

flowers, 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit: 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this^  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  ]>en,    » 
Neither  in  mward  worth  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  me  away  yourself  keens  yourself  still. 
Ana  vou  must  line,  drawn  oy  your  own  swoet 

17 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Whicn  hides  your  life  and  shows  not  half  your 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes  s 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say.  **  This  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touCh'd  earthly 

faces." 
So  should  my  papers,  yellowed  with  their  aee. 
Be  soom'd  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than 

tongue,  10 

And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice,  in  it  and  in  my  rhyme. 

18 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  sufauner's  day? 
Thou  art  more  lovelv  and  ikiore  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date ; 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines,      s 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance  or  nature's  changing  course   un- 

trimm'd: 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  ow'st ;     lo 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wand'rest  in  his 

shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grow'st ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

19 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweot 

brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's 

jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phosniz  in  her  blood ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets,      • 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
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(X  earre  not  with  thy  boon  idt  loTe*t  lair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  liaaa  there  with  tmae  antiqiie  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  eouie  untainted  do  allow  n 

For  beantj^s  pattern  to  saceeedinir  men. 
Yet,  do  ihj  wont,  old  Time:   despite  thy 

My  loye  uiall  in  my  yerse  eyer  liye  yoong. 

20 

A   woman'g   face   with    Nature*!   own  hand 

Minted 
Hast  tnou,  the  maater  miatresi  of  my  paanon ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  aoqnainted 
With  ehifting  ohanse,  as  is  false  women's  fash- 
ion ; 
An  eye  n^ore  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in 
rolling,  * 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gaxeth  ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  nis  controlling, 
Whioh  steals  men's  eyes  and  women's  souls 

^mazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
TiU  Nature^  aa  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated  u 

By  adoiac:  one  thin^  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
0St  sinte  she  pnek'd  thee  out  for  women's 

plsasiire. 
Mine  ba  thy  loye,  and  thy  loye's  use  their 


21 

So  fa  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  italnted  beauty  to  his  yerse, 
Who  keayen  itself  for  ornament  doth  use 
And  eyery  £abr  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse, 
Making  a  oo^^ilflBient  of  proud  compare        ^   « 
I,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich 


With  san  and 

Withl^rU^s 
rare 


b-bom  flowers,  and  all  things 


That  heayen's  air  hi  this  huge  rondure  hems. 
O  let  me,  true  in  lore,  but  ttmtr  write. 
And  then  bdieye  ne,  my  loye  ■  as  fair  lo 

As  any  mother's  ehild,  tkengh  not  so  bright 
As  these  gold  candles  fl^'d  in  heaiyen's  air  : 

Let  them  say  more  tb  '  like  oi  hearsay  well ; 

I  will  not  praise,  ths  oee  not  to  selL 

My  glass  shafl  not  •  i<*Tvttj  •        <»  I  am  old, 
80  long  as  joath  )i.«<i  i.v>    ,  ire  of  one  date  ; 
But  when  la  thee  t  n''  <  i  arrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  m\  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beanty  that  doth  coyer  thee  1 

Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  liye,  as  thine  in  me: 
Bow  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
0,  therefore,  loye,  be  of  thyself  so  wary 
Af  I,,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will ;  10 

B^srinr:  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tenaer  nurse  her  babe  &om  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  th^  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gay'st  me  thine,  not  to  giye  back  again. 

23 

As  an  unperf  ect  actor  on  the  sta^e 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 


Or  some  fierce  thing  rei»leie 


Whose  strength's  abuBdaooe  y 

hMrt, 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  t 
The  j^erf ect  ceremony  of  &ye'i 
And  m  mine  own  loye's  strangt 
O'ereharg'd  with  burdan  of  : 

might. 
O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  el< 
And  dumb  nresagers  of  my  sp^ 
Who  plead  tor  loye  and  look  f  < 
More  than  that  tongue  that  1 

express'd. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  aileot  ] 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to 

24 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  tiia  pi 

steel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  1 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein 
And  perspeotiye  it  is  beat  paint 
For  through  the  painter  must  3 
To  find  whore  your  true  imacre 
Which  in  m^  boaom's  shop  ta  h 
That  hath  hia  windows  glased 
Now  see  what  good  tuma  eye 

done: 
Mine  eyea  haye  drawn  thy  sha{ 

me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  wl 

sun 
Delights  to  peep«  to  ftae  tharei 
Tet  eyea  this  cunning  want  to 
They  draw  but  what  diey  aei 

heart. 

25 

Let  those  who  are  in  fayour  wit 
Of  i)ublic  honour  and  proud  tit! 
Whilst  L  whom  fortune  of  sucli 
Unlook'a  for  joy  in  that  I  homoi 
Great   princes'    fayourites   Uxi 

spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  snn'i 
And  in  themselyes  their  pride  li 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  rioi 
The  painful  warrior  famousea  f < 
After  a  thousand  yictories  once 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  raze 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  whic] 
Then  hu>py  I,  that  loye  and  a 
Where  imay  not  remove  nor 

26 

Lord  of  my  loye,  to  whom  in  yai 
Thy  merit  hath  my  dnty  strong] 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  amb) 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting 

it, 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  oooce 
In  thy  soul's  though  sll  naked, 
TIU  whatsoeyer  star  that  guides : 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fail 
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id  putB  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving:, 
» inow  me  worthy  of  thy  tweet  respect : 
Fhen  may  I  dare  to  boaat  how  I  do  lore  thee ; 
mi  then  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst 
prove  me. 

27 

aary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
le  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
it  then  befirins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
I  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work 's  expired; 
•r  then  my  thooj^hts,  from  far  where  I  abide, 
tend  a  xealons  pilgrimage  to  thee,  « 

ad  keep  mv  droopmg  eyelids  open  wide, 
wking  on  darknaw  which  the  blind  do  see ; 
ive  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
•      ■    -  •  hUei 


J  thy  shadow  to  m^  sightless  view,      lo 
kieh,  Hke  a  jewel  hnng  m  gnastljf  night, 
tkes  black  night  beauteous  and  ner  old  face 

new. 
Lol  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my 

mind, 
For  thee  and  for  myself  no  quiet  find. 


ow  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
hat  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
lien  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 
at  day  by  nignt,  and  night  by  day,  oppressed  ? 
nd  each,  thouffh  enemies  to  cither's  reign,     » 
lo  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
bs  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
low  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thc«. 
tell  the  da^,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright 
Ad  dost  him  grace  when  douda  do  blot  the 

heaven ;  lo 

0  flatter  I  the  swart-complezionM  night, 
Hien  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st 

the  even: 
But  daj  doth  dail]r  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  mght  doth  nightly  make  griers  length 

seem  stronger. 

29 

Hien.  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

aO  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

«]  trouble  deaf   heaven  with  my  bootless 


^  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Hihiiig  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope,        • 
«itiir'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  poe- 

sess'd, 
jsnrinff  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
nth  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
[et  m  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Uply  I  think  on  thee ;  and  then  mj  state,     i* 
tte  to  the  lark  at  br«ik  of  day  arising 
Void  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 

gate; 
"or  th^  sweet  love  rememb'red  such  wealth 

bnngs 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with 


30 

^^  to  the  sessioiis  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  up  remembrance  of  things  past. 


I  siffh  liie  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought,  ^ 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  timers 

waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eve,  unus'd  to  flow,         » 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancell'd 

woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish 'd 

sight: 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er  i« 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoan'd  moan. 
Which  I  new  pav  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restor'd  and  sorrows  end. 

31 

Tbjr  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love  ana  all  love's  loving 

parts. 
And  all  thoee  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear  • 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye 
As  interest  of  Uie  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  I 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone,      m 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give, 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone. 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou,  all  they,  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 


If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day^ 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust 

shall  cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover,     4 
Compare  them  with  the  bett'rinff  of  the  time. 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  niyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
Ofthen  vouchsafe  me  but  this  lo^ng  thought : 
*'  Had  my  friend's  Muse  grown  with  this  grow- 
ing ap;e,  »• 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  eonipage ; 
But  since  he  died  and  poets  better  ^rove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his 
love." 

33 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tope  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenljr  alchemy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride  * 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  mjr  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 
With  all-trinmphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out,  alack  I  he  was  but  one  hour  mine ;    » 
The  region-doud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me 
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Tet  him  for  thu  mj  lore  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 
Sons  of  die  world  may  itoin  when  heaTea^t 
ran  ttaineth. 

34 

Why  didst  thoo  promiae  such  a  baantaooa  day 
And  make  me  trayel  forth  without  my  doak. 
To  let  base  elonds  overtake  me  in  my  way, 
HidinfT  thy  braTery  in  their  rotten  smoke  r 
*T  is  not  enough  uiat  throogh  the  olond  thou 
break,  • 

To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  fmoe. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  ean  speak 
That  heab  the  wound  and  ouies  not  the  dis- 
grace. 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  phTsio  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent^  yet  I  haTe  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief   it 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence*8  cross. 
Ah  I  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  loye 

sheds, 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

36 

No  more  be  griev*d  at  that  which  thou  hast 

done: 
Roses  hare  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud.   ■ 
All  men  make  faults,  and  eveu  I  in  this. 
Authorizing  th^  tresfMss  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thjr  sins  are ; 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense  — 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate  —  le 

And  's^inst  mjrself  a  lawful  plea  commence. 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from 
me. 

36 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thv  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  \b  but  one  respect,  » 

Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  de- 
light. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame, 
Nor  thou  with  pubOc  kindness  honour  me,      n 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

37 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  anv  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more,  • 

Entitled  in  their  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 


So  than  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  not 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  a 

five 
in  thy  abundance  am  suff 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  My 
Look,  what  is  best,  tkat  best  ] 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  tin 

38 

How  can  my  Muse  want  subject 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  p 


Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  * 
For  everr  vulgar  paper  to  raheai 
O,  give  Uiyaeu  the  tnanks,  if  ani 
Worthy  perusal  stond  againat  th; 
For  who's  io  dumb  that  cannot  \ 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invt 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Hnsa,  ten  1 

worth 

Than  those  old  nine  whi^  rbym 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  nii 

Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long 

If  my  sli^t  Muse  do  pleaae  thei 

The  pun  be  mine,  but  thini 

praise. 

39 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  mannars 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  par 
What  can  mine  own  pnia^  to  1 

brin^? 
And  what  is 't  but  mine  own  whec 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  lire. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  » 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  gi 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  dee 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  would 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  tfaoufi 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sv 

ceive, 
And  that  thou  teachest  how 

twain, 
By  praising  him  here  who  doth 

40 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  vea,  t 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  \ 

fore? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mn 

call; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hs 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  lov« 

1  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  1 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thvsel 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  n 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  i 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  ] 
And  yet.  love  knows,  it  is  a  great 
To  bear  love's  wron^  than  hate'M  1 

Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ij 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  mu 

41 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  * 
\Mien  I  am  sometmie  absent  fton 
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J  beauty  and  thy  jean  full  veil  befits, 
r  still  temptatioii  follows  where  thou  art. 
Dtle  thou  art  and  therefore  to  be  won :         « 
anteoua  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  aasailed ; 
id  -wben  a  woman  woos,  what  woman^s  son 
31  BGiirly  leave  her  till  she  hare  prerailed  ? 
'  me  I  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  aeat  forbear, 
1(1  oliide  thy  beaut;^  and  thy  strajring  youth, 
bo  lead  thee  in  their  riot  eren  there  n 

h«ere  thou  art  f oroM  to  break  a  twofold  truth ; 
ElflTs,  bv  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
rhine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

42 

lat  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
ul  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loy'd  her  dearly : 
lat  ahe  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
loaa  in  lore  that  touches  me  more  nearly, 
nring^  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye :  » 

100  dost  love  ner,  because  thou  imow^st  1 

lore  her: 
ad  fov  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
iff ^ring  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  ap]>roTe  her. 
I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
nd  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
oth  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain,    » 
nd  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross. 
But  here  *s  the  jov ;  mv  friend  and  I  are  one ; 
Sweet  flattery  I  then  she  loves  but  me  alone* 

43 

lien  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
or  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected  ; 
ttt  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
ad  darkly  bright  are  bright  in  dark  directed, 
hen  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  dodi  make 

bright,  s 

[«w  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy 

show 
0  the  dear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
rhen  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  I 
(ow  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
^  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  dav,  10 

rhen  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
lirougfa  heavy  sleep    on  sightless  eyes  doth 

stayl 
AH  days  are  nights  to  see  till  1  see  thee. 
And    nights  bright  days  when  dreams   do 

show  thee  me. 

44 

f  th#  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
nitirious  distance  shoidd  not  stop  my  way ; 
^or  then,  despite  of  space,  1  would  be  brought, 
^rcnn  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
{0  matter  then  although  my  foot  did  stand  s 
'pon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee ; 
^W  Dtroble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land 
U  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
^Dk,  sh !    thought   kills   me   that  I  am  not 

thought. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art 
gone,  10 

pnt  that  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought 
'  most  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan, 
Hteeiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
Bat  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe. 


45 
The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  eibide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  grone       s 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melan- 
choly ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
Bv  those  swift  messengers  retum'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured  n 
Of  thj  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again  and  straight  grow 
sad. 

46 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would 

bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  ne,  — 
A  closet  never  piero'd  with  crystal  eyes  —        « 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny 
And  says  in  him  th^  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  side  this  title  is  impanneied 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart. 
And  bv  their  verdict  is  determined  n 

The  dear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's 

As  tans :  mine  eye's  due  is  thj  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thy  mward  love  oz 
heart. 

47 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish 'd  for  a  look. 
Or   heart   in  love  with  sighs   himself   doth 

smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  mv  eye  doth  feast 
And  to  the  painted  ban<)uet  bios  mv  heart.      « 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart  s  guest 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part. 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ;  lo 

For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst 

move. 
And  I  am  still  with  them  and  they  with  thee  ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  si^ht 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  aelight. 

48 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way. 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust. 
That  to  mv  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hanos  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are,  c 

Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest  and  mine  only^  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief, 
lliee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou 
art,  10 
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Within  the  gentle  oloenre  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and 
part; 
And  eren  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen,  I  fear, 
For  tmth  prores  thieTish  for  a  priie  so  dear. 

49 

Acainst  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
when  I  shall  see  thee  frown  00  m  j  defects, 
Whenas  thy  lore  hath  oast  his  utmost  sum, 
CallM  to  that  audit  bT  advis'd  respects ; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely 

pass 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  lore,  oonyerted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  grayity,  — 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert,     i* 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
Togoard  the  Inwful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leaTe  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of 
laws. 

Since  why  to  Iotc  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

SO 

How  henyy  do  I  ioumey  on  the  wny, 
When  what  I  seeVc,  my  weary  trayel^s  end. 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
**Thus  far  the  miles  are  measurM  from  thy 

friend!** 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe,  « 
Plods  dolly  on^  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  bv  some  instinct  the  wretcn  did  know 
His  riaer  loT*d  not  speed,  being  made  from 

thee. 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide ;    10 
Which  hesTily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my 

mind; 
My  grief  lies  onward  and  my  joy  behind. 

51 

Thus  can  mv  lore  excuse  the  alow  offence 
Of  my  dull  Dearer  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me 

thence  ? 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find,    « 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the 

wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  vrith  ray  desire  keep  pace : 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect *8t  love  being  made, 
Shall  neigh  —  no  dull  flesh  —  in  his  fiery  race ;  n 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  rov  iade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-flJow, 
Towards  thee  I  *U  run,  and  give  him  leave  to 

go. 

52 

So  am  I  as  the  rich^  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  hira  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 


Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn 
Since,  seldom  eosdng,  in  the  lo 
Like  stones  of  worth  thay  thin] 
Or  captain  jewels  in  tha  earean 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  yon  m 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  whsoh  the  n 
To  make  some  speaal  instant  « 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison 
Blessed   are   you,    whiDse   v 

Being  had,  to  triumph,  baing 

53 

What  is  yjMV  substance,  wheret 
That  millions  of  strange  shadoi 
Since  evarr  one  hath,  arary  om 
And  jron,  out  one,  can  avary  sh 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  aonni 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  baa 
And  vou  in  Grecian  tires  are  ps 
SneaK  of  the  spriitf  and  f  oaaon  « 
Tne  one  doth  ahadow  of  your  b 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth 
And  you  in  every  blessea  shape 
In  all  external  grace  you  bavi 
But  you  like  none,  none  yo 
heart. 

54 

O,  how  much  more  doth  beanty 
Bv  thatsweet  ornament  which  t 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  « 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  dot 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  th< 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  1 
Whan  summer's  breath  their  m 


But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  the 

They  live  nnwoo'd  and  unrespec 

Die  to  themselves.  Sweet  roses 

Of  their  sweet   deaths   are    s^ 

made: 

And  so  of  yon,  beauteous  and 

When  that  shall  fade,  by  vei 

tmth. 

56 

Not  marble,  nor  the  |filded  mom 
Of  princes,  shall  outhve  this  po^ 
But  you  shall  shine  more  brig! 

tents 
Than  unswept  stone  besmeared 

time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statuet 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  q 

bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memor 
'Gainst  death  and  all^blivious  ei 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise 

room 

Ehren  in  the  e^es  of  all  postarity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  • 

So,  till  the  judgement  that  ^oq 

Ton  live  in  this,  and  dwell  m  I 
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ireet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said 
^  edce  ihoiild  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
fhifih  bat  U>-daj  by  f eeduig  is  allayed, 
o-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  mi^ht. 
a,  loTe,  be  thon ;  althoogh  to-da^r  thou  fill      s 
Kj  hnngry  eyes  eren  tifl  they  wink  with  ful- 


M, 


o-monaw  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 

be  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dullness. 

et  this  sad  interim  like  the  ooean  be 

Huoh  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted 

new  10 

ome  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
«tam  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which  bein^  full  of  care 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thnoe  more  wiib 

more  rare. 

<«aDg  Tour  slaye,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
fpon  tne  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
We  DO  precious  tone  at  all  to  spend, 
lor  seryioes  to  do,  till  you  require. 
lot  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour  • 
Hiilst  L  mv  sovereign,  watch  the  dock  for  you, 
lor  think  tne  bitterness  of  absence  sour  ^ 
Huen  you  hare  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Tor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Hiare  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose,    » 
\utj  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought 
sve,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make 

those. 
So  tme  a  fool  is  love  that  in  your  will 
Thou^  you  do  anything,  he  thinks  no  ill. 
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liat  god  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
should  in  thought  control   your   times  01 

pleasure, 
h  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 
teing  your  vaasal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 
K  let  me  suffer,  being  at  vour  beck,  • 

lie  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty  ; 
Lnd  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each 

check, 
Vithont  accusing  you  of  injury. 
U  where  you  list,  your  chju*ter  is  so  strong 
liat  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time     10 
To  what  you  will ;  to  yon  it  doth  belong 
TfMirself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell : 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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f  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
lath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  be^uil'd, 
Vbioh,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
*be  second  burden  of  a  former  child ! 
K  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look,     • 
pT^n  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
liow  me  your  imaj^e  in  some  antique  book, 
Sooe  mind  at  first  m  character  was  done  I 
*hat  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
^o  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ;         to 
^hetlier  we  are  mended,  or  whe W  better  they, 
h  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 


O,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 

To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 
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Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled 

shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  be- 
fore, 
In  sec^uent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light,  s 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  oeing  crown' d. 
Crooked  edinses  'gainst  his  glory  fi^t. 
And  Time  mat  gave  doth  now  his  gift  con- 
found. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow,      i* 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  ; 
And  ^et  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 
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Is  it  thy  will  thv  ima^e  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  tne  weary  night  r 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  m v  sight  r 
Is  it  thv  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  tnee       • 
So  far  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pry. 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  ie^usy  ? 
O,  no  I  thy  love,  though  muon,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake :       lo 
Biine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
Tojplay  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake. 

For  thee  watch  I  whilst  thon  dost  wake  else- 
where. 

From  me  tar  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 


Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye 
And  all  my^  soul  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  mpr  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gradous  is  as  mine,  c 

No  shape  so  tme,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  words  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Heated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity,     10 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read ; 
Self  so  self -loving  were  iniquity. 
'T  is  thee,  myrolf ,  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  d&jM. 
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Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  cmsh'd  and  o'er- 

wom; 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood  and  fill'd 

his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles;  when  his  youthful 

mom 
Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night,  • 

And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he  's  king 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
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For  BQoh  a  time  do  I  now  f ortilv 
Animt  confonndinflr  age's  omel  knife,  i* 

That  he  ahall  never  oat  from  memory 
Myjiweet  loTe*s  beanty,  though  my  lorer*!  life : 
Hia  beanty  shall  in  these  buck  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  liye,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Timers  fell  hand  de- 
faced 
The  rich  prond  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased 
And  brass  eternal  slaye  to  mortal  rage  \ 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gam  • 

Adyantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  haye  seen  such  interchange  of  state , 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  deca^ ;  u 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate^ 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

This  thought  b  as  a  death,  which  cannot 
choose 

But  weep  to  haye  that  which  it  fean  to  lose. 
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Since  brass,  nor  stone*  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 

sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o*er-sways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  sunmer's  honey  breath  hold  out « 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack, 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie 

hid?  10 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot 

back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O.  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  rai^ht. 
That  in  black  ink  my  lore  may  still  shine 
bright. 
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Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry. 

As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 

And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 

And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 

And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd,         » 

And  maiden  yirtue  rudely  atrumpeted. 

And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraoM, 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 

And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authoritv. 

And  folly,  doctor-uke,  controlling  skill,  lo 

And  simple  truth  misoaird  simplicitjf . 

And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
gone. 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 
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Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 


Whr  should  false  j^ainting  imitat 
Ana  steal  dead  seemg  of  hia  fivini 
Why  should  poor  beau^  iadirectj 
Roses  of  shaaow^  since  his  rose  is 
Why  should  he  hre,  now  Nature 
Beggar'd  of  )>lood  to  blush  thrcme) 
For  she  hath  no  ezohe^ner  now  bi 
And,  |»roud  of  many,  lives  upon  h 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  whi 
had 

In  days  long  since,  before  these 
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Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  dsyi 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  aa  fl< 
Before  these  bastard  si^  of  fair 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  hving  brow 
Before  the  eolden  treeses  of  the  < 
The  ri^t  of  sepulchres,  were  aho 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  he 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  an 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hoars  a 
Without  all  ornament,  itself  and 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  f; 
Robbing  no  old  to  drtm  hie  beaut; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nal 
To  show  false  Art  what  beanty 
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Those  ^arts  of  thee  that  the  woi 

view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought 

mend ; 
All  tongues,  the  voice  of  eouk,  g 

due, 
Utt'ring  bare  truth,  even  so  as  fo< 
Thy   outward    thus   with    outwi 

orown'd; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give 

own 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  ooi 
Bv  seeine-  farther  than  tne  eye  ha 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy 
And  that,  in  guess^they  measure  1 
Then,  churls,  their  thoughts,  al 

eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  ada  the  rank  sn 
But  why  thv  odour  matcheth  m 
The  soil  is  this,  that  thou  dost  ci 
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That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be 
For  slander's  mark  wss  ever  yet  t 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  susped 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  swee 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstaii 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambu 

days. 

Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  beiufi 

Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  U 

To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enlare'd : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  do< 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  he 
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To  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
'ban  yon  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
tire  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
*rom  this  rile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to 

dwelL 
fay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not  • 

lie  hand  that  writ  it :  for  I  lore  you  so 
*hat  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot 
( thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
[.if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 
vhen  I  perhans  compounded  am  with  day,    lo 
K>  not  so  mnon  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
lot  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay, 

Lest  uie  wise  world  should  look  into  your 
moan 

And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  g^ne. 
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|,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
Chat  merit  livM  in  me,  that  yon  should  love, 
Lfter  noi^  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
\n>  you  m  me  can  nothing  worwy  prove  ; 
tnlesB  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie,       s 
1*0  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
Lnd  hang  more  praiise  upon  deceased  I 
rhan  nicnrs^  truth  would  willingly  impart: 
),  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
diat  yon  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue,     lo 
if  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
ind  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  yon. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing 
worth. 
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rhat  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
Nhtn  yeUow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hane 
Jpon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold, 
iars  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

Ji  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day        ■ 
Is  alter  sunset  f  adeth  in  the  west, 
^Thich  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
)Mth's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
D  me  thou  see^st  the  glowing  ot  such  fire 
rhat  on  the  ashes  of  ms  youth  doth  lie,  "> 

Is  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
3oiisnm*d  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

This  thou  perceiv^st,  which  makes  thy  love 
more  strong. 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere 


long. 
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Sat  be  ccmtented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

^thout  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 

tfr  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Witioh  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

WThen  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review     » 

rhe  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee : 

Tkfi  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his 

due; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
^then  thou  hast  but  lost  ^e  dregs  of  life, 
rht  prty  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead,        to 


The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretches  knife, 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

76 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life. 
Or  as  sweet-seasonM  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  Hwixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found ; 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon  » 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure, 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  yon  alone, 
Then  betterM  that  the  world  may  see  my  plea- 
sure; 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by^  and  by  clean  starved  ^r  a  look ;  lo 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delist, 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 

Or  glnttonmg  on  all,  or  all  away. 

76 

Wlnr  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride. 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To   new-found    methods   and   to   compounds 

strange? 
Whv  write  1  still  all  one,  ever  the  same,  s 

Ana  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth  and  where  they  did  pro- 
ceed? 
O,  know,  sweet  love,  I  alwajrs  write  of  you, 
Aiid  vou  and  love  are  still  my  argument ;         i* 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  luready  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

77 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind^s  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  tlus  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show  • 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain 
Conamit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt 
find  ^  10 

Those  children  nurs'd,  delivered  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  raina. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

78 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  Muse 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to 
sing,  a 

And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
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Tet  be  most  proud  of  that  whieh  I  oomfMle, 
Whose  infloenee  k  thine  and  born  of  thee :      lo 
In  others*  works  thou  dost  bnt  mend  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  ; 
Bat  thoa  art  all  my  art  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rode  ignorance. 

79 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  Terse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace, 
Bot  now  mT  gracions  numbers  are  deoay*d 
And  my  sick  Aluse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  IotOj  thj  lovely  argoment  • 

Desenres  the  trayail  of  a  worthier  pen, 
Tet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent 
He  robs  thee  of  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  rirtne  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behayionr ;  beauty  doth  hegive      i* 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  ne  can  afford 
Nopraise  to  thee  bnt  what  in  thee  doth  lire. 

Tnen  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth 
say, 

Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost 

80 

O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  mignt. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your 

fame  I 
But  since  Tour  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  is,      • 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Tour  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  rour  soundless  deep  doth  ride : 
Or,  being  wreck  d,  I  am  a  worthless  boat,       n 
He  of  tall  building  and  of  goodly  pride. 
Then  if  he  thrive  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this :  my  lore  was  my  decay. 

81 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  yon  surriye  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten : 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten.    « 
Tour  name  from  hence  immortal  life  snail  haye, 
Though  I,  once  ^ne,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men^s  eyes  shall  lie. 
Tour  monument  shall  be  ray  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  vet  created  shall  o*er-read,     to 
And  tongues  to  be  your  beinf^  shall  rehearse 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 

Ton  still  shall  live— such  virtue  hath  my 
pen  — 

Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the 
mouths  of  men. 

82 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  overlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  m  knowledge  as  in  hue,  • 

Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  pa8t  my  praise, 


And  therefore  art  enforced  to  i 

Some  fresher  stamp  of  th*  tiss 

And  do  so^  love ;  yet  whfan  tm 

Whatstramed  tooehas  rketoci 

Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  vyn 

In  true  plun  words  by  thy  trm 

And  their  gross  painting  mid 

Where  cheeks   need    blooq 

abused. 
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I  never  saw  that  you  did  paini 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  \ 
I  found,  or  thought  I  f ooimL  yi 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet*a  i 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  j 
That  you  yourself  beimr  extant 
How  tar  a  modem  quiU  doth  e 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  wa 

grow. 
This  suenoe  for  my  sin  yoo  did 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory. 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  i 
When  others  would  ^ve  life  ai 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  c 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in 

84 

Who  is  it  that  says  moat?  Whi 
Than  this  rich  imuae,  that  yoo 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  th 
Which  should  example  where  y 
Lean  penury  within  that  pea  d( 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  so 
Bnt  he  that  writes  of  you^  if  he 
That  you  are  you,  so  di^[n]fies  h 
Let  him  but  copy  what  m  yon  i 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  i 
And  such  a  oounteipart  shall  f  s 
Making  his  style  aAnired  vrerj 
Ton  to  your  beauteous  blesiii 
Being  fond  on  praise,  whic 
praises  worse. 


My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manaen 
Wnile  comments  of  your  praii 

pil*d. 
Reserve  their  character  with  gn 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  I 
I  think  good  thoughts  whilst  ol 

words* 
And  like  unlettered  derk  stiU  c 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  t 
In  polish^  form  of  well-re«n«d 
Hearing  yon  prais'd,  I  say,  **  T  i 
And  to   the  most   of  praise  i 

more  j 
But  that  is  m  my  thon^t,  who* 
Though  words  come  hindmosl, ! 

oefore. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  ol 
Me  for  my  dumb  tbonghta,  spe 
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Was  it  the  proud  full  ssil  of  his  { 
Bound  for  uie  prixe  of  sU  too  pn 
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t  did  my  ripe  thonghti  in  mv  brain  inhearse, 
log  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they 

grew? 
I  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write      • 
ve  a  mcotal  pitchy  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  nis^t 
BfiT  him  aid,  mv  Terse  astonished. 
nor  that  affable  familiar  gbost  ^ 
ch  nightly  g:nUs  him  with  intelligence,      10 
■Uston  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
la  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence :  ^ 
at  when  your  countenance  fill'd  up  his  line, 
^en  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 
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9well  1  ihou  art  too  dear  for  my  poaseosing, 
i  Like  enough  thou  know^st  thy  estimate. 

charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
bonds  in  thee  are  aU  determinate. 
how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thv  granting?  • 
[  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserring  ? 

eause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
I  so  mv  patent  back  again  is  swerving, 
raelf  uiou  gav^st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing, 
me,  to  whom  thou  gav*st  it,  else  mistak- 

,  "«;      .,  ...  .         " 

hj  flp^eat  gift,  upon  mispnnon  growmg, 
nea  home  agaun,  on  better  judgement  mak- 

tinihave I  had  thee, as  a  dream  doth  flat- 

B  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 
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len  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 
d  plaee  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
on  thy  nde  against  myself  I  *11  fight 
d  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  for- 
sworn, 
lb  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
•n  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story  • 

faoHs  concealed,  wherein  I  am  attainted, 
at  thou  in  lonng  me  shall  win  much  glory : 
id  1 1^  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
r  beooing  aU  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee,  lo 
m  injuries  that  to  mysdf  I  do, 
rag  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
)neo  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
that  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

89 

J  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
id  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  ; 
«ak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
t^mt  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Mu  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill,    ■ 
t  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
B 1 'n  myself  aisgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
tin  acquaintance  strangle  and  look  strange, 
»  abssnt  from  thv  walks ;  and  in  mv  tongue 
by  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell,  m 
Brt  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong, 
•d  hanly  of  our  old  acauaintance  tell. 
For  thee  against  myself  I  ^11  vow  debate, 
for  I  must  ne*er  love  him  whom  thou  dost 
hate. 


90 
Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to 


Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scapM  this 
sorrow,  • 

Gome  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Oive  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste  u 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune^s  might. 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem 
woe. 

ComparM  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 

91 

Some  ^lory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  m  Uieir  wealth,  some  in  their  bodies' 

force. 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fanned 

in. 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their 

horse; 
And  ever^  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure,  * 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
But  these  particulars  are  not  mv  measure ; 
All  these  ibetter  in  one  fceneral  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments* 
cost,  10 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast ; 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 
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But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine, 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  wiU  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs,  • 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  defend ; 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  nund. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie.         i* 
O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thv  love,  happy  to  die  t 

Hut  what 's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  ? 

Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 

93 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  lovers  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd  new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eve,         * 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  cnsinge. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history  ^ 
Is  writ  in  moods   and    frowns   and   wrinkles 

strange; 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  k>ve  should  ever  dwell ; 
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Whatever  thy  thon^hU  or  thy  heart's  workingB 

be,  It 

Thy  looka  should  nothing  thenoe  bnt  sweetness 

tell. 

How  like  Eye's  apple  doth  thy  beaaty  grow, 

If  thy  sweet  rirtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

94 

They  that  haTe  oower  to  hart  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moring  others,  are  themaelTea  as  stone, 
Umnored,  oold,  and  to  temptation  slow, 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces  • 

And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  bat  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  ii  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  liye  and  die,  lo 

But  it  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 
deeds; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

95 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the 

shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  framnt  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  buoding  name ! 
O.  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days,    • 
Making  lasdvious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee,      m 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turns  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  I 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privi- 
lege: 

The  hardest  knife  ill-ns'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 

96 

Some  say  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say  thy  grace  ii  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  ffrace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and 

less; 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen  • 

The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd, 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To    truths    translated   and   for    true    things 

deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  hu  looks  translate  !    lo 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  awav 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy 

state! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 
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How  like  a  winter  hath  mv  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  ot  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days 

seen! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  I 


And  yet  this  time  remoy 'd  was  i 
The  teeming  autumn,  biff  with 
Bearing  the  wanton  buraen  of  x 
Like  widowed  wombs  after  theii 
Yet  this  abnndant  iasoe  seem'd 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  nnf  att 
For  summer  and  his  pleasoras  m 
And,  thou  away,  the  ver^  birds 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  i 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreadi 


From  yon  have  I  been  absent  in 
When  proud-pied  April,  dreaa'd 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  ev 
That  heavy  Saturn  laagh'd  and  1 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  biraa  nor  th 
Of  different  flowers  in  odoor  an 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  s 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  plock  tJ 

grew; 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lihr'a  vi 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  ii 
They  were  bat  sweet,  bat  fignn 
Drawn  after  you,  joa  pattern  o 
Yet  seem'd  it  wmter  stilL  an< 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  t 
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The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  c 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thoa 

that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath?  1 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  ooi 
In  my  love's  yeina  thoa  hast  toe 
The  uly  I  condemned  for  thy  hi 
And  buds  of  marjoram  hod  stcH 
The  roses  fesrfnlly  on  thorns  di 
One  blushing  shame,  another  w 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had 
And  to  nis  robbery  had  annex^c 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  ai 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  hbn  op  i 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  i  ik 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  nad  sic 

100 

Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  tl 

long 
To  speak  of  that  which  giyc 

might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some 
I>ark'ning  thy  power  to   lend 

light? 
Return,  foigetf ul  Muse,  and  sir 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  t 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thv  la; 
And  gives  thv  pen  both  skill  an 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sw« 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  gravi 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  niake  Time's  spoils  despise 
Give  my  love  fame  faster  th 

life; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scytb 

knife. 
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)  tramnt  Mom,  wliat  aludl  be  thy  amends 

i'or  thy  neglect  of  trnth  in  beau^  dy*d  ? 

ioth  trnth  and  beaoty  on  my  loTe  depends ; 

to  doet  thou  too,  and  therein  dii^nifi'd. 

lake  answer,  Mnae :  wilt  thon  not  haply  sar.  • 

^  Trath  needs  no  oolonr,  with  his  ooloor  fix  a ; 

beauty  no  penciL,  beanty^s  truth  to  lay ; 

iut  best  is  best,  if  never  intermixM  "  ? 

because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thon  be  dumb  ? 

^cose  not  silence  so ;  for  \  lies  in  thee  m 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 

Ind  to  be  prais*d  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse ;  1  teach  thee  how 
To  make  mm  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows 
now. 
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ly  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in 

seeming; 
love  not  leas,  though  leas  the  show  appear  ^ 
rhat  love  is  merehandix'd  whose  rich  esteemmg 
rhe  owner *s  tongue  doth  publish  ever3rwhere. 
har  love  was  new  and  then  but  in  the  spring    • 
\lien  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays, 
Is  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing 
Ind  stops  her  pipe  in  pjowth  of  riper  days : 
*(ot  that  the  smnmer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Phan  when  her  moumfnl  hymns  did  hush  the 
nighty  M 

3a  t  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough 
\jnd  sweets  grown  eonunon  lose  their  dear  de- 
light. 
Therefore   like   her   I   sometime   hold  my 

tongue. 
Because  1  would  not  dull  you  with  my  soog. 

103 

Vlack,  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth, 
rhat  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  nride, 
Phe  argument  aU  bare  is  of  more  worthy 
Phan  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside  I 
),  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write !  • 

jook  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
rhat  overdoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
[htUin^  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace, 
^'ere  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  muT  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ?        » 
^or  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 
rhnn  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can 
sit 

Yourown  glass  shows  yon  when  you  look  in  it. 
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To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
for  a«  you  were  when  first  your  eve  I  ey*d, 
^ch   seems  your  beauty  stiBL  iTiree  winters 

cold 
Save  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers* 

pride, 
rhree    beauteous   springs   to   yellow  autumn 

tnm'd  » 

in  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Hiree  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bam*d, 
•iince  first  I  saw  yon  frrsh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ml !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  diaHiand, 


Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  pane  peroeiv'd ;   m. 
So  your  sweet  hue,  whidi  methinkB  still  doth 


Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deeeiv'd : 
For  fear  of  which,  bear  thn,  thon  age  un- 
bred; 
Ere  yon  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer 

106 

Let  not  my  love  be  called  idolatry, 
Nor  my  b^ved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be 
To  <Mie,  of  <nie,  still  sudi,  ana  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind,  » 

Still  constant  in  a  wonchoos  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confined. 
One  thin^  expressing,  leaves  out  dilTetenee. 
'*  Fair,  kind,  and  true  "  is  all  my  arnment, 
**  Fair,  kind,  and  true  "  raying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent,        » 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondroos  scope 
affords. 
*'Fair,  kind,  and  true,*'  have  often  liv'd 


Which  three  till  now  bct 
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When  in  the  dironide  of  wasted  tioM 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beantzful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knigfatB ; 
Then,  in  the  blaxon  of  sweet  beauty's  best,       • 
Of  hajid,  of  foot,  of  lip.  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  woold  have  expreas*d 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  yon  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  yon  prefigiiriag ;  w 

And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  beliold  these  present  days. 
Have  e^es  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongnes  im 
praise. 

107 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  sonl 
Of  the  wide  worid,  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd,      • 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Inoertainties  now  crown  themselves  assnr'd. 
And  pesoe  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  tbis  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  lieath  to  me  sub- 
scribes, » 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I  *11  live  in  this  near  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  n>eecnless  tribes : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are 
spent. 
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What  ^s  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  riiaracter 
Which  hath  not  fignr'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 
<  That  may  express  my  love  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
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Nothioff,  sweet 
(UTine, 


boy;    bat  yet,  like  prayere 


I  most  each  di^  sa^  o*er  the  very  seme, 
Conntiiiff  no  old  thin^  old,  thoa  mine,  I  thine, 
Eren  as  when  first  I  hallowed  thy  fair  name. 
80  that  eternal  love  in  lore's  f  reeh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  ininry  of  age,  i» 

Nor  ^Tes  to  necessary  wrinkles  place, 
Bat  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page, 
Findingr  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred  ^ 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it 
dead. 

109 

O.  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Tnottgh  absence  seem*d  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  m^jrself  depart 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thr  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love ;  if  1  have  rang'd,     « 
Like  him  that  travels  1  return  again, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged, 
So  that  m^lf  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  beheve,  though  in  my  nature  reignM 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood,    lo 
That  it  could  no  preposterously  be  stainM, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

110 

Alas,  H  is  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
GorM  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 

most  dear. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new ; 
Most  true  it  is  that  1  have  lookM  on  truth        • 
Askance  and  strangely  :  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  mv  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  mv  beet  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind  10 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  oonfinM. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the 
best. 

Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

Ill 

O,  for  ray  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  gnilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  ray  life  provide 
Than    public   means    which    public    manners 

breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subda'd  « 

To  what  i'  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  rae  then  and  wish  I  were  renewed  j 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  dnnk 
Potions  of  eisftl  'gainst  my  strong  infection ;     w 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

112 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  yulgar  scandal  starap'd  upon  my  brow  ; 


i-k  n 


For  niiat  care  I  who  ealls  me  w^ 
So  you  o'er^reen  my  bad,  my  ko» 
You  are  my  all  the  world,  and  1  n 
To  know  my  shames  and  praisu 

tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alii 
That  my  steelM  sense  or  changes  ri 
In  so  profound  abysm  i  throw  all  • 
Of  others'  voioss.  that  my  adder's 
To  oritio  and  to  natterer  stmped  i 
BCark  how  with  my  nef;leot  1  do  d 
You  are  so  strongly  m  my  purp^ 
That  all  the  world  besidss  me  1 
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Since  I  left  yon,  mine  eye  is  in  m; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go 
lioth  part  his  function  and  is  pari 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  01 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  hea 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,   v 

latch: 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mil 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it 
For  if  it  see  the  md'st  or  geatlesi 
The  most  sweet  favour  or  defomM 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  daj 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  ahapee  t 

feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  wit] 
My  most  true  mind  tntn  mak< 

untrue. 
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Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being 

you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague. 
Or  whetner  shall  I  say,  mine  eye 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  tail 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things 
Such  cherubins  as  vonr  sweec  eel 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  bes 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  w 
O,  'tis  the  first ;  't is  flatteiy  in  1 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  wi 

'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  t 
If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is^  the  lease 
That  nune  eye  loves  it  and  doi 
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Those  lines  that  I  before  hare  w 
Even  those  that  said  I   oould 

dearer; 
Yet  then  my  judgement  knew  n< 
My  most  full  name  should   af 

clearer. 
But  reckoninfip  time,  whoae  mtlU 
Creep  in   'twixt  vows  and  cha) 

kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  shi 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  cou 

things ; 
Alas,  why,  fearing  of  time*«  tim 
Might  I  not  then  say,  **  Now  I  U 
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'^hen  I  was  certain  o'er  inoertainty.  u 

rowning  the  present,  doubtine  of  tne  rest  ? 
Ifove  is  a  babe  ;  then  mieht  1  not  say  so, 
To  giye  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth 
grow? 

116 

et  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

dmit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love 

Duch  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

r  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

,  no  1  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark  • 

hat  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 

;  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

rhoee  worth  *s  unknown,  althongh  his  height 

betaken, 
ove  's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ;     10 
ove  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
ot  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  thb  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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.oense  me  thus :  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Therein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay, 
orgot  npon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
thereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  bv  aay ; 
liat  I  have  frequent   been   with    unknown 
minds,  > 

iad  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchasM 

right; 
*hat  1  £ave  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
?hioh  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your 

sight, 
took  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 
ixid  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate ;  >o 

Inng  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
)nt  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate. 
Since  my  appeal  sajrs  1  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 
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^ike  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
^ith  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge. 
Is,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
Ve  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge ; 
&ren  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweet- 
ness, c 
V  hitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding, 
Lnd,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meet- 

nc>«8 
'o  be  diseas'd  ere  that  there  was  true  need- 
ing, 
"has  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
*hs  ills  that  were  not,  ^rew  to  faults  assured,  10 
Liid  brought  to  medicme  a  healthful  state 
Vltieh,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured : 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drags  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 
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Vhat  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
)kti1rd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
^pplvittg  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears, 
*m  loaing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 


What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  com- 
mitted. » 

Whilst  it  hatn  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 
fiUed 

In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  I 

0  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ;  10 

And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  tnan  at  first,  more  strong,  far 
greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ills  thrice  more  than  I  have 
spent. 

.      120 

That  vou  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammered  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken       • 
As  1  by  yours,  you  've  pass'd  a  hell  of  time. 
And  I^  a  tvrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 
O,  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remem- 
bered 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits,  10 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tend'red 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom 
me. 

121 

'T  is  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being. 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost  which  is  so  deemed 
Not  by  our  feeling  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes    • 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

good? 
No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own ;  10 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be 

bevel; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 

shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

122 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
FuU  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  ; 
Or  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart         « 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
I  Till  each  to  raz  d  oblivion  yield  hu  part 
I  Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
I  That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
I   Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ;         lo 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  m'i  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  recei  /e  thee  more. 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee 
Were  to  import  forgetfulneas  in  me. 
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Ko,  Time,  thov   ahalt   not   boast  that  I  do 

Thy  pyranudB  built  up  with  newer  mi^ht 
To  me  are  nothing  noTeU  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire  • 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old, 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them 

told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  1  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past,       to 
For  thy  recoras  and  what  we  see  doth  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  br  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  TOW  and  this  shall  ever  be : 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

124 

If  m^  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  Fortune*s  bastard  be  unfathered, 
As  subject  to  Timers  love  or  to  Time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident :  • 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 
Whereto  the  inridng  time  our  fashion  calls ; 
It  fears  not  nolicy,  that  heretic, 
Which    works   on    leases   of   short-numb'red 

hours,  10 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with 

showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  Time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv  d  for 

crime. 

125 

Were  H  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  proves  more  short  than  waste  or  ruin- 
ing? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour  « 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  najring  too  much  rent 
For  compound  sweet ;  lorgoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  tnrivers.  in  their  ir^^ing  spent  ? 
No,  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  m^  oblation,  poor  but  free,       io 
Which  is  not  mix*d  with  seconds,  knows  no 

art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  suborn M  informer  I    A  true  soul 
When  most  impeachM  stands  least  in  thy 
control. 
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O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  nckle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thv  lovers  withering  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  Nature,  sovereigrn  mistress  over  wrack,  » 
As  thou  eoest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee 

back. 
She  keeps  thee  tt>  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  Time  disgrape  ana  wretched  minutes  kill. 


Yet  fear  her,  O  tfaoa  minioa  of  I 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  1 

sure; 
Her  audit,  though  delayed,  anm 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  the 
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In  the  old  age  black  was  not  ooi 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty 
But  now  is  black  beautjr's  soccc 
And  beauty  alander'd  with  a  ba 
For  since  eaoh  hand   hath    pi 

power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art*s  false 
Sweet  oeauty  hath  no  name^  no 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  d 
Therefore  my  mistress*  brows  aj 
Her  eyes  so  suited,  and  tbey  inc 
At  such  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  1 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming 
That  every  tongue  says  beaut} 

128 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music 
Upon  that  Ueased  wood  whose 
With  thy   sweet   fingers,  wh4 

•way'st 
The  wiry  oonoord  that  mine  eai 
Do  I  envT  those  jacks  that  mm 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  th 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  aho! 

reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  the^" 
To  be  so  tickled^  thev  wcrald  ch 
And  situation  with  toose  dancii 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  wii 
Making  dead  wood  more  bleat  i 
Since  saucy  kcks  so  happy  ai 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  th 

129 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste 
Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  actioi 
Is  perjur'd,  mura'rous,  bloody. 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  r 
En joy'a  no  sooner  but  despis^ 
Past  reason  hunted,  and  no  soo 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  ta 
Mad  in  pursuit  and  in  poaseasioi 
Had^  having,  and  in  quest  to  b/ 
A  bliss  in  proof,  and  prov'd^  a 
Before,  a  joy  propos'a  ;  behind 

All  this  the  world  weU  kx 
knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  l& 
heU. 

130 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  1 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  I 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then 

dun; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  gi 
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haTe  seen  roees  damaskM,  red  and  white,      * 
Sat  no  such  rosea  see  I  in  her  cheeks : 
ind  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

lore  to  hear  her  speak,  yet  well  I  know 
^hat  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound ;    10 

ffrant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ; 
ly  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 
ground : 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  ^e  belied  with  false  compare. 
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rhoa  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 

Ui  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them 

cruel; 
''or  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
rhon  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel, 
fet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold  • 
rhy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love 

groan: 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Uchough  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone, 
ind,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
i  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face,  10 
hie  on  auother^s  neck,  do  witness  bear 
rhy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgement's  place. 
Iji  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

132 

Phlne  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitjring  me, 
Cnowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdistin, 
lave  put  on  black  and  loving  mourners  be, 
jooking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain, 
knd  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven         « 
letter  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
for  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
)nth  half  that  glory^  to  the  sober  west. 
U  thoae  two  mourning  eyes  become  tny  face. 
),  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart  10 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee 

grace, 
knd  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

133 

Seahrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to 

groan 
W  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and 

me! 
a 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone^  ^ 
hit  slave  to  slavery  my  sweetest  friend  must 

be? 
f e  from  myself  thv  cruel  eve  hath  taken,        • 
ind  my  next  self  tnou  harder  hast  engrossed  : 
H  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
i  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Mson  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
lui  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart 

bail ;  10 

iVhoe 'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt;    for  I,  being  pent  in 

thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 


134 
So,  now  I  have  oonfess'd  that  he  is  thine 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will. 
Myself  I '11  forfeit,  so  uiat  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still. 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free,        s 
For  thou  art  covetous  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  leam'd  but  surety-like  to  write  for  me 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer^  that  put'st  fordi  all  to  use,         10 
And  sue  a  f nend  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  1  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and 
me: 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 
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Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Willf 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  overplus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  ^ee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  niaking  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious,     » 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  m  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ;  10 

So  thou,  bein^  rich  in  Will,  add  to  thv  Will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  Will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 
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If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near^ 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love,  s 

Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wiUs,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove 
Amon^  a  number  one  is  reckon 'd  none : 
Then  m  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though   in   thy  store's   account  I  one  must 
bej  10 

For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee. 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love  and  love  that 
still. 

And  then  thou  lov'st  me,  for  my  name  is  Will, 

137 
Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine 

That  tibey  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beau^  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Tet  what  the  best  is  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes  oormpt  by  over-partial  looks  • 

Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgement  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several 

plot 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  com- 
mon place  ?  10 
Or  mine  e^es  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  P 
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In  thingi  ri^ht  true  my  iMAii  and  eyes  hare 

erred, 
And  to  this  fake  pla^e  are  they  now  trana- 

ferred. 

138 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties.  « 

Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  be^ 


Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue: 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppi 


•d. 


But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  uniust  ? 

And  wherefore  sa^  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 

O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 

And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flattered  be. 

139 


O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lavs  upon  mv  heart : 
Wound  me  not  with  tnine  eye  but  witn  thy 

tongue^ 
Use  power  with  power  and  slav  me  not  b^  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere,  but  in  my  si^t,  s 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside : 
What  need^st  thou  wound  with  cunning  when 

thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'er-press'd  defence  can  bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  I  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies,       (• 
And  therefore  from  mjr  face  she  turns  m^  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Tet  do  not  so  ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks  and  rid  my  pain. 

140 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 

My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  di»> 

dain, 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were,         • 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
As  testy  sick  men,  wnen  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news    but    health  from  their    physicians 

know; 
For  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  ^row  mad, 
And  in  ray  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee ;  10 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  beli'd, 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud 

heart  go  wide. 

141 

In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyM, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note : 
But 't  is  ray  heart  that  loves  what  they  a€_ 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote ; 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  de- 
lighted, » 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 


To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  a 

But  my  fire  wits  nor  my  five  s<-j 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from 

Who  leaves  nnsway'd  the  liken« 

Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  v 

be: 

Only  my  plague  thus  far  1  out 

That  she  that  makes  me  sin  a 

142 

Love  is  my  am,  and  thr  desr  vi 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sii 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  nc 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarle 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  lore  s 
Robb'd  others'  beds*  revenues  4 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  tbot 
Whom   thine   eyes   woo  as   t 

thee: 
Root  pity  in  thv  heart,  that  wh 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied 

It  thou  dost  sesk  to  nave 
hide. 

By  self -example  mayst  thou  1 

143 

Lo !  as  a  careful  housewife  run 
One  of  her  feathered  creatures 
Sets  down  her  babe  and  mak< 

patch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  woe 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  bol< 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  < 
To  follow  that  which  flies  bef o 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  d 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  v 

thee. 

Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee 

But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  tui 

And  plav  the  mother's  part,  k 

So  will  I  pray  that  thou 

WiU, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  U 

144 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  ax 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  sun 
The  better  an^l  is  a  man  ri^ 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  od 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  roy  fes 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  f roi 
And  would  oorrupt  my  saint  tc 
Wooing  his  purity  witn  her  fo 
And  whether  that  my  ai^el  b< 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  direct^ 
But  being  both  from  me,  botS 
I  guess  one  angel  in  aoother'a  ] 
Yet  this  shall  I  neW  know. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  g« 

145 

Those  lips  that  Lore's  own  hi^ 
Breath'a  forth  the  sound  that 
To  me  that  langnish'd  for  her 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  1 
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(trai^ht  in  her  heart  did  mercy  oomef  • 

^ding  that  toninie  that  ever  sweet 

Yas  iiB*d  in  ^ving  gentle  doom, 

Ind  tao^ht  it  thos  anew  to  greet : 

'  I  hate     she  alterM  with  an  end, 

rbat  foUowM  it  as  gentle  daj  10 

>9th  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 

^Vom  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away ; 

""  I  hate  "  from  hate  away  she  threw. 

And  saved  my  life,  saying  ^'  not  you.  * 

146 

*oor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Thrall  to]  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Vhy  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
'ainting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
^y  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease,       s 
>ost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
thall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Cat  up  thy  onarge  ?  Is  this  thy  body  V  end  ? 
rhen,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant^s  loss, 
ind  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ;        10 
iny  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on 

men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there  *s  no  more  dying 

then. 

147 
ly  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
W  that  which  longrer  nursetn  the  disease, 
deeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 
Hhe  uncertain  sickljr  appetite  to  please. 
fy  reason,  the  ph3rsioian  to  my  love,  • 

Ingry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
lath  left  me,  and  I  desnerate  now  approve 
>eeire  is  deatn,  which  pnysic  did  except. 
*ast  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 
kttd  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest ;  i* 

fy  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 
U  random  from  the  truth  vainly  ezpress'd  : 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  and  thought  tnee 
bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

148 

)  me,  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head. 
Vlkioh  have  no  correspondence  with  truesignt ! 
>r,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgement  fled, 
!liat  censnres  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
f  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote,      • 
VWi  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
f  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
«ove*s  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's:  no, 
law  can  it  ?  O,  how  can  liove's  eve  be  true, 
liat  is  so  vexM  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
To  marvel  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view  ;  n 
*b#  aun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love  I  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me 
blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should 
find. 

149 

'anst  thou,  O  cruel  t  say  I  love  thee  not, 
i^en  I  against  myself  with  thee  partake  ? 


Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 

Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 

Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ?      » 

On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 

Nay,  if  thou  lour'st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 

Revenge  upon  mjrself  with  present  moan  ? 

What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respecc, 

That  is  so  proud  thv  service  to  despise,  >o 

When  all  inv  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 

Commandea  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  tny  mind  ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov^st,  and  I  am  blind. 

150 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful 

might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the 

dav? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill,  • 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  aeeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill 
That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee 

more 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  iust  cause  of  hate  ?  10 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state : 
If  thy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

151 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Tet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love  r 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove : 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray  • 

My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love  ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason, 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.   Proud  of  this  pride,  >o 
He  b  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  holds  it  that  I  call 
Her  **  love  "  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and 
fall. 

152 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swear- 
ing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke  and  new  faith  torn 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
Hut  why  of  two  oaths*  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?   I  am  perjur'd  most ;  « 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost. 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy,    i« 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  |rave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair ;  more  perjur'd  1, 
To  swear  against  the  truth  so  foul  a  be  I 
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To  be  forbod  the  aweete  that  eeem  so  food. 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof.  i« 
O  appetite,  from  iadrement  itand  aloof  1 
The  one  h  paUte  bath  that  needs  will  ta»te, 
Thoog^  Reason  weep,  and  cry,  *  It  is  thy  last.* 

**  For  further  I  oould  say,  '  This  man  *s  nntme/ 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 
Heard  where  nis  planu  in  others*  orchards 

Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought  characters  and  words  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart.      i» 

'*  And  loner  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  ci^, 
Till  thus  he  gan  besiege  me :  *  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  hmy  vows  afraid. 
That  *s  to  ye  sworn  to  none  was  ever  said ;      tw 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  called  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

*^  *  All  my  offencca  that  abroad  you  see 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not ;  with  acture  they  may 

be,  «•• 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame 

did  6nd ; 
And  so  much  leas  of  shame  in  me  remains. 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

**  *  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as 

warmed,  «•» 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen. 
Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed. 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne*er  was 

harmed ; 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 
And  reignM,  commanding  in  his  monarchy.   im 

**  *  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies 

sent  me. 
Of  pallid  pearls  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent 

me 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood  «o 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimsonM  mood  ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
EncampM  in  hearts,  but  6ghting  outwardly. 

** '  And,  lo,  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 
Willi  twisted  metal  amorously  im  pleach 'd,    «« 
I  have  receivM  from  many  a  several  fair, 
Thpir  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd, 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrichM, 
And  deep-brain*d  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone^s  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

**  *  The  diamond,  —  why,  't  was  beautiful  and 
hardj  «« 

Whereto  his  invisM  properties  did  tend ; 
The  deep-gwen  emerala,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amena : 
The  heaven-huM  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 


With  objects  manifold :  tmck  sever 
With  wit  well  blaxoa*d,  nml'd  or 
moan. 

*"  Lo,  all  these  trophies  of  affectio 
Of  pensivM  and  snbdn*d  destree  th 
Nature  hath  charged  me  that  1 

not. 
But  jrield    them   up    where    1    n 

render. 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  endt 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  obis 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatraa  lu 

'*  *  O,  then,  advance  of  yours  tha 

hand} 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  t 

praise; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own 
Hallowed  with  sigfas  that  bttmii 

raise; 
What  me,  vonr  minister,  for  yon  c 
Works  under  you  ;  and  to  your  au 
Their  distract  parcels  in  oombine<i 

**  *  Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  fru 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  eoun 
Whose    rarest   havings    made    1 

dote; 
For  she  was  sou^t  by  spirits  of  r 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  tl 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  lovt 

'* '  But,  O  my  sweet,  what  labour 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastM 

strives, 
Playing  the  place  which  did  no  fo 
Plajring  patient  sports  in  unoonstr 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  co 
The  scars  of  battle  soapeth  by  th* 
And    makes   her   absence    Talia 

might. 

**  *  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boas 
The  accident  which  brought  me  t^ 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  si 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloi 
Religious  love  put  out  Religion's  < 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  i 
And  now,  to  tempt,  all  liberty  pr< 

*'  *  How  mighty  then  you  are,  O. 
The  broken  boeoms  that  to  me  he 
Have  emptied  all  their  fountain!* 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  ai 
I  strong  o^er  them,  and  you  o*er  me 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congt 
As  compound  love  to  physic  your 

"' '  My  parts  had  power  to  diarm  i 
Who,  disciplined,  ay,  dieted  in  gn 
Believed  her  eyes  when  they  to  a» 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giTine 
0  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  n 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  elx 
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^* '  When  thoa  impreaMst,  what  are  precepts 

worth 
Of  stale  ezsunple  ?  When  thou  wilt  inflame, 
Uow  ooldlj  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  I  *n 
LoTe^s  arms    are  peace,   'gainst  rule,   'gainst 

sense, 'gainst  shame,  ^ 
Knd  sweetens,  in  the  suff*ring  pai^  it  bears, 
rhe  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

'*  *'  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  de- 
pend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they 
pine ;  >» 

A.nd  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst 

mine. 
Lending  sott  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong^bonded  oath 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.'   mo 

'*  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face ; 
E^ach  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flowed  apace. 
O.  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  I  *m 
Who  glaz'd  with  crystal  gate  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue 
encloses. 

**  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 
Bat  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes  mo 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 
O  cleft  effect  I  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both   fire   from   hence  and  chill   extinoture 
hath. 

*^  For,  lo,  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft,       sm 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears ; 


There  mj  white  stole  of  chastity^  I  dafTd, 
Shook  off  m^  sober  guards  and  civil  fears ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears, 
All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference 
bore.  ^  Ko 

His  poison  d  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

**  In  him  a  plentitude  of  subtle  matter, 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receiTes, 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 
Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 
In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives,  aoe 

To  blush  at  si>eeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 
Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows ; 

**  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim,    no 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would 


Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 
Wnen  he  most  bum'd  in  heart-wish 'd  luxury. 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chas- 
tity. n» 

**  Thus  merely  with  the  s^arment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd  ; 
That  thc^uoexperient  gave  the  tempter  place, 
Which  like  a  cnerubin  above  them  never 'd. 
Who,   young   and   simple,  would   not  be  so 
lover'd  ?  ao 

Ay  me  I  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
Wnat  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

**  0,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  ^re  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd, 
O,  that  f oro'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly,  *» 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  siwngy  lungs  bestow'd, 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion  seeming  ow'd, 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  I  "  a» 
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Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  per 
Vows  for  thee  broke  desenre  not  pi 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  pr 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  1  forswore  n 
My  TOW  was  earthly,  thou  a  heaven 
Thy  grace  being  gainM  cures  all 

me. 
My  TOW  was  breath,  and  breadi  a  i 
Then,  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  thi» 

shine. 

Exhale  this  vapour  vow ;  in  tliee  it 

If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mix 

If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  ia  not  t 

To  break  an  oath  to  win  a  paradi 


Whbit  my  love  swears  that  she  U  made  of 

truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untuto^^d  youth, 
Unskilful  in  the  world^s  false  forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  I  know  my  vears  be  past  the  best,    • 
I,  smiling,  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue. 
Outfacing  faults  in  love  with  love's  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  she  is  young  f 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  r  le 

O,  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue. 
And  age.  in  love,  loves  not  to  have  vears  told. 

Theretore  I  '11  lie  with  love,  and  love  with 
me. 

Since  tnat  our  faults  in  love  thus  smother'd 
be. 


Two  loves  I  have,  of  comfort  and  despair,       u 
That  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
My  better  an^ei  is  a  man  ngnt  fair, 
My  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Teropteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side,        m 
And  would  corrupt  rav  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  wiui  her  fair  pride. 
But  whether  that  my  an^el  be  tnm'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
For  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  friend,      » 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 
The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 


Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eve, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argu- 
ment, «» 


Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  bv  a  brook 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  i 
Did  court  tne  lad  with  many  a  love 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look   b 

Sueen. 
1  him  stories  to  delight  his  < 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  h 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch' d  hi 

there,  — 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chasti 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  wan 
Or  he  ref  us'd  to  take  her  figured  p 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touci 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle 
Then  fell  she  on  her  baok,  fail 

toward: 
He  rose  and  ran  away;    ah,  i 
ward  I 


If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  sb) 

love? 
0  never  faith  could  hold,   if  oo 

vowed : 
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Thonph  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  *11  con- 
stant proye ; 

Those  thoaghts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like 
osiers  bowed.  m 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 
eyes. 

Where  all  those  pleasures  liye  that  art  can  com- 
prehend. 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 
suffice; 

Well  learned  us  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee 
commend ; 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without 
wonder ;  •• 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 
admire. 

Thine  eye  Jove^s  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his 
dreadful  thunder. 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet 
fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O  do  not  love  that 

wrong. 
To  sing  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly 
tongue.  M 


Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  nedge  for 

shade. 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn. 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made 
Under  an  osier  growing  bv  a  brook^  1* 

A  brook  where  Adon  us*a  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Ilot  was  the  dav ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green 

brim.  ^  •• 

The  sun  lookM  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 

Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  oueen  on  him. 

Ue,  spying  her,  bounc'a  in  whereas  he  stood. 

**0  Jove,     quoth  she,  **why  was  not  I  a 

floodi»" 


Pair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ;         •• 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brit- 
tle; 

Softer  than  wax^  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  Dale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her.  m 

H«r  lipa  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  lovesweai^ 

ingl 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loes  thereof  still  fear- 
ing! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings,  m 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were 
jestings. 

8he    bum'd   with   love,    as   straw   with   fire 

flameth ; 
She    bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out- 

bumeth ; 


She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the 
framing ; 

She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-tuming. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ?        im 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

[vni] 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  ana 
me,  lOB 

Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
•Spenser  to  me.  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence.        no 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  eod  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  fei^ ;        ns 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  ro- 
main. 


Fair  was  the  mom  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For    Adon's    sake,    a    youngster    proud   and 
wild ;  iM 

Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill. 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good 

Forbade  the   boy  he  should  not  pass  those 

grounds. 
'*  Once,"  ouoth  she,  '*  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet 

youth  m 

Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  I 
See,  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,  **here  was  the 

sore." 
She  showed  hers:  he  saw  more  wounds  than 

one. 
And  bluahing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone.    im 

X 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon 

faded. 
PlnckM  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  snaded ! 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp 
sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree,  i» 
And  fiuls,   tnrough  wind,   before  the  fall 
should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have. 
For  why  thou  lef t'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will ;    ' 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave. 
For  why  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still.  i«o 

O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee. 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

(nl 

Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him. 
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She  told  the  yoniigling  how  god  Mmib  did  tiy 
her,  tu 

And  aa  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  ehe  to  him. 
**  Even  thus,**  qaoth  ehe,  **  the  warlike  god  em- 

briwMme," 
And  then  the  clipped  Adonis  in  her  arms ; 
**  Even  thos,'^  qaoth  she,  *'  the  warlike  god  nn- 

lacM  rae,^' 
As  if  the  hoy  should  nae  like  loriiw  charms ;  u* 
*  ^  Even  thns, "  qaoth  she,  * '  he  seixedon  my  lips,  *  * 
And  with  her  nps  on  his  did  act  the  seizure : 
And  aa  she  fetched  hreath,  away  he  skips, 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  plea- 
sure. 
Ah,  that  I  had  my  ladv  at  this  hay,  u* 

To  Kiss  and  dip  me  till  I  run  away  1 

XII 

Crahhed  age  and  Touth  cannot  live  together : 
Youth  is  full  of  pieasanee,  age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth   like  summer  mom,   age  like   winter 

weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  hraTe,  age  like  winter  hare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport,  a^^a  breath  is  short ;  i*i 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold,  age  ia  weak  and  oold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ;  youth,  I  do  adore  thee ;  t« 

C),  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Afire,  I  do  defy  thee:  O,  sweet  shei^erd,  hie 
thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay*st  too  long. 

xui 

Beaut]r  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 

A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ;  m 

A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  gins  to  hud  ; 

A  brittle  glass  that  *s  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  ^lass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found,      tn 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress, 
80  beauty  blemish'd  once  *s  for  ever  lost, 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost.  im 


xnr 

Good-night,   good  rest.    Ah,  neith 

sharel 

She  bade  sood-night  that  kept  my  n 

And  daff^d  me  to  a  cabin  haag'd  wit 

To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  drca 

''FareweU,**  quoth  she,  ^'and  <n 

to-moiTow.*' 
Fare  well  I  ooold  not,  for  I  Biipp\ 
row. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetlv  did  she  si 

In  soom  or  friendship,  nill  I  ocmstra 

'T  may  be,  she  joy*d  to  jest  at  rov  e: 

'T  mav  be,  again  to  make  me  wander 

**  Wander,    a  word  for  shadows  li 

As   take  the  pain  but   cannot 

pelf. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch ;  tJ 

rise 
Doth  cite  each  moying  sense  from  if 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  « 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings, 

mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  lik 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  witl 
And  drives  away  dark  dreaming  m% 
The  night  so  packed,  I  poet  unto  mt 
Heart  nath  his  hope,  and  eyas  tl 
sight: 
Sorrow  ohangM  to  solace,  and  sc 

with  sorrow  ; 
For  why,  she  sigh*d  and  bade  no 


Were  I  with  her,  the  night  won] 

soon; 

But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  I 

To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seem 

Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  auooouj 

Pack  night,  peep  day;  good  da; 

now  borrow : 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length 
morrow. 


SONNETS  TO  SUNDRY  NOTES  OF  MUSIC 


Ixvl 

It  was  a  lording*s  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 

three, 
That  likedof  her  roaster  as  well  as  well  might  be, 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that 

eye  coald  see, 
Her  rancy  fell  a-tuming. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful  that  lore  with 

love  did  fight,  >u 

To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 
I^to  the  silly  damsel  1 


But  one  must  be  ref  oaed ;  more 

the  pain 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  ton] 

to  gain. 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  w 

with  disdain : 
Alas,  she  could  not  help  It ! 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  w 

the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  be 

away. 
Then,  lullaby,  the  learned  man  h 

lady  gay;       ^ 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 
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On  a  daVf  alaok  the  day  I 

LoYe,  whoae  month  was  ever  May, 

Spiedf  a  blossom  passing'  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air.  mo 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 

All  unseen,  gan  passage  find ; 

That  the  lover,  siok  to  death, 

Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 

**  Air,"  quoth  he,  **  thy  cheeks  may  blow ;  tu 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 

But,  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn ; 

Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet. 

Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet.  tw 

Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

IxvuJ 

My  flocks  feed  not,  mi 

My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  raras  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss ; 
Love  is  dyin^. 

Faith  's  cfefymg,  mo 

Heart 's  renying. 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  iigs  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot. 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love,     sm 
There  a  nay  is  plao'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame  I 
For  now  I  see  3to 

Inconstancy 

More  in  wcmien  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 

AU  fears  scorn  I, 

Love  hath  forlorn  me,  «m 

Living  in  thrall ; 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
O  cruel  speeding. 

Fraughted  witn  gall.  no 

My  sheoherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal ; 
My  wetner's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtal  dog,  that  wont  to  have  piny'd, 
Plajra  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
WiUi  sighs  so  deep  its 

Procures  to  weep. 

In    howling    wise,    to    see    my    doleful 
plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Throng  heartleHs  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanqnish'd  men  in  bloody 
fight!  100 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Oreen  plants  bring  not 

Fortn  their  dye  j 
Herds  stand  weeping,  *m 

Flocks  all  sleeping. 


Ninniphs  back  peeping 

AU  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains,  mo 

All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  Love  is  dedd. 
FareweU,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my 
moan.  na 

Poor  Corydon 
Must  live  alone ; 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 


Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 

And   staU'd    the    deer    that    thou    shouldst 
strike. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame,  »i 

As  well  as  fancy,  partial  like. 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell,  ao> 

Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell,  — 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt ;  — 
But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  selL  310 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  ere  night ; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day,  tu 

That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay. 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say :        «• 
*'  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 
In  faith,  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise,  sm 

Byringing  in  thy  lady's  ear. 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble  true ;  sm 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 

Press  never  thou  to  choose  a  new. 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work,  ^ 

Dissembled  with  an  ontward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  yon  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  ?       mo 

Think  women  seek  to  strive  with  men 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
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Here  is  no  heaven  ;  they  holy  then 

Begin,  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Were  kiwes  all  the  joya  in  be<L 

One  woman  would  another  wed. 

Bat,  soft  I  enough ;  too  mneh,  I  fear, 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song  ; 
8he  will  not  stick  to  wring  my  ear, 
To  teach  my  tonsrue  to  be  so  long. 
Tet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewrayed. 


Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses. 
With  a  thousand  f rapant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  ana  a  kirtle 
^nbroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Then  live  witn  me  and  be  my  love. 


LovK^s  Answer 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd^s  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  roe  move 
To  live  with  tnee  and  be  tny  love. 


As  it  fell  upon  a  day 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring ; 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan. 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 


She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 
Leaned  her  breast  np-dll  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull^st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
*'  Fie,  fie,  fie,*'  now  would  she  cry ; 
**  Tereu,  tereu  I  '*  by  and  by ; 
That  to  near  her  so  oomplun. 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 
For  her  griefs,  so  lively^  shown. 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah,  thought  I,  Uiou  mourn *st  in  vaii 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain. 
Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  the< 
Ruthless  beasts,  thev  will  not  cheer 
King  Pandion  he  is  dead : 
All  thy  friends  are  lappM  in  lead  ; 
All  thy  fellow  birds  ao  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 
lEven  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me.] 
Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguiled. 
Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find : 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spec 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal. 
Bountiful  thev  will  him  call, 
And  with  such-like  flatterii^, 
**  Pity  but  he  were  a  king ! " 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice : 
if  to  women  he  be  bent. 
They  have  at  commandement : 
But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  ; 
Thev  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 
Use  nis  compamr  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need : 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  ; 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


THE  PHCENIX  AND  THE  TURTLE 


This  poem,  with  Shakespeare^s  name  attached,  apoeared  in  Robert  Chester^s  Love^i  Martyr ,  or 
Hosalws  Complaint,  Besides  Chester's  own  work,  the  volume  contained  verses  on  the  Phceniz 
tnd  the  Turtle  attributed  to  Shakesneare,  Marston,  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  **Igiioto.'*  The 
iscription  to  Shakespeare  is  generally,  thougrn  not  universally,  accepted,  such  scepticism  as  exists 
leing:  usually  based  ui>on  the  absence  amon^  his  acknowledged  works  of  anvthing  with  precisely 
he  same  characteristics.  The  poem  exhibits  the  influence  of  a  number  of  literary  conventions, 
nch  as  tbe  congress  of  birds,  the  metaphysical  quibbling  on  unity  in  dnalitv,  Platonic  afFeotiou, 
he  debate  between  Love  and  Reason,  and  the  emblematic  signification  of  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle-dove  as  typifying  Rarity  and  Constancy,  or  Beauty  and  Truth.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  Shakespeare  as  joining  with  a  group  of  his  fellows  to  exercise  his  in^nuity  on  such 
hemes.  No  valid  evidence  exists  either  for  or  against  the  poem's  having  an  historical  or  personal 
eference. 


Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

Bat  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foal  precurrer  of  the  fiend, 
Aogur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near ! 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  f eath'red  long ; 
Keep  the  obeequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  detunctive  music  can, 
Be  the  death-divining  swan^ 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : 
Love  and  Constancy  is  dead  ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
*Twixt  this  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them,  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine. 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix*  sight ; 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 


Property  was  thus  appaUed, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same ; 
Sinj^le  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together. 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded, 

That  it  cried,  **  How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  I 
Love  hath  reason.  Reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain." 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love. 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 


THKSiros 

Beauty,  Truth,  and  Rarity, 
Grace  m  all  simplicitv. 
Here  endos'd,  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest ; 

Leaving  no  posterity : 

'T  was  not  meir  infirmity. 

It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but 't  is  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  Beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 


TEXTUAL   NOTES 

In  the  foUovinsr  notes  are  recorded  the  more  important  yariatiomi  of  the  text  from  the  readings 
of  the  edition  chosen  as  a  basis  in  each  case. 


Love's  Laboub's  Lost 
Text  based  <m  Qx 

I.  i.  62.  feast]  fast  Q  Ff.  i.  184.  tbarboron^] 
Farborough  Q.  ii.  106.  blushing]  Fj; 
blush-in  Q  Fi.    ii.  I.-jO.  [Dull]  Cio.  Q. 

II.  i.  8S.  unpeopled]  Ff;  unpeeled  Q.  i.  115, 
etc.  Kath.]Q,\  Rosa.Ft  i.  193.  [Exit]  Exit, 
Elder  Dumaine  Q  Ff.  L  195.  [Katberine] 
Rosalin  Q  Ff ;  i.  21t>.  Kalh.]  Q ;  La,  Ma.  Ff. 
i.  221,  222,  224.  Katk.]  La.  Q  Ff.  i.  254. 
lios,]  Ff ;  Lad,  Q.  i.25:).  Mar.]  Ff ;  Lad.g, 
g.  i.  256.  Kuth]  Lad.  3.  Q ;  Lad,  t,  Ff.  L 
257.  Ros  ]  Lad,  Q ;  La.  L  Ft.  i.  258.  Mar,] 
Lad,Q;  Lad.t.Ff, 

in.  i.  1.  Song]  Ff ;  om,  Q.  i.  1-67.  For  Arm., 
Moths  and  Cost,,,  in  speech  tags,  Ff  read 
Brag,,,  Boif,  and  Clow. 

rV.  i.  1.  etc  Prin.]  Quee,  Q ;  Qii.  Ff .  ii.  67, 80, 
a%89,  95,  107,  1.^5.  Hoi.]  Nath,  Q  Ff.  ii.75, 
106, 152.  Nath,]  Holo,  Q  Ff.  u.  80.  ingenious] 
ingenoos  Q.  ii.  95.  Fauste  .  .  .  pfcus  omne] 
Facile  ,  ,  .pecas  omnia  Q.  ii.  90, 100.  Vertetia, 
etc.]  oemchiey  vtncha,  que  non  te  vnde,  que  non  te 
perreche  Q  Fi.  ii.  123, 154.  Uol.]  Pedan.  Q  Ff. 
li.  I25-1:J2.  Given  to  Nath.  Q  Ff.  ii.  140  Sir 
Nathaniel]  Pe<i.  Sir  Holofemes  Q ;  Per.  Sir 
Uolof ernes  Ff.  iii.  176.  to  me  ...  by  too] 
by  mee  ...  to  yon  Q  Ff .  iii.  299-304.  ThcM 
lines,  substantially  repeated  at  320,  350-352, 
are  supposed  to  be  a  survival  of  the  earlier 
form  of  the  play. 

V.  i.  27.  insanie]  infaroie  Q  Ff.  L  30.  bone]  bene 
Q  Ff.  i.  31.  Rone ,  ,  .  Priscian]  Borne  boon  for 
boon  prescian  Q  Kf .  i.  56.  third]  last  Q  Ff .  L 
125.  [Nathaniel]  Holofernes  Q  Ff.  ii.  28. 
cure  . .  .  care]  care  .  .  .  cure  Q  Ff  ii.  67. 
pedant-like]  perttannt-like  Q-  ii.  407.  a£Peo- 
tation]  affection  Q  Ff.  ii.5l7.1east]  Ff ;  best 
Q.  ii.  598.  [Moth  r^ires]  Exit  Boy  Q  Ff.  ii. 
773.  strange]  straying  Q  Ff.  ii.  826.  ever] 
Ff;  herriteQ.  ii.8:^.  A  wife  ?]  This  begins 
Katherine's  q^eech  in  Q  Ff.  ii.  905,  M)6. 
Transposed  in  Q  hf.  ii.  926.  foul]  full  Q.  ii. 
940-1.   You  ...  this  way]  Ff ;  om,  Q. 

Thb  Combdt  op  Erbors 

Text  bated  on  Ft 

L  L  55.  meaner]  roeane  Fi ;  poor  roeane  Fj  s  4> 
ii.  1.  Antipuolcs  of  Syracuse]  Antipholis 
Erotes  Ff . 


IL  LI.  Adriana]  Adriana,  wife  to  Antipholis 
Sereptus  Ff.  i.  64.  home]  om.  Ff.  L  107. 
alone,  alone]  Fj;  alone,  alone  Fi.  i.  110, 
111.  and  tho'  .  .  .  yet]  yet  the  .  .  .  and  Ff. 
i.  112.  Wear]  where  Fi.  ii  99.  tiring]  trying 
Ff.  U.  188.  offer'd]  free'd  Ff.  ii.  197.  not 
I]  I  not  Ff. 

III.  ii.  1.  Luoiama]  Fs;  Jnliana  Fi.  iL  4. 
minoasl  ruinate  Ff.  ii.  21  but]  not  Ff.  iL 
49.  bed]  Fa;  bud  Fa.    them]  thee  Ff. 

rV.  L  17  her]  their  Ff.  ii.  61.  'a]  I  Ff.  iu.24. 
bob]  sob  Ff .  iv.  1 .  the  Offiokr]  a  Jailor  Ff . 
iv.  Alb.  to  prophesy]  the  prophesie  Ff .  iv.  149. 
again]  again.   Runne  all  out  Ff. 

V.  1U6  ^ge]  Mar  Fat.  Fi.  L  856-361.  In- 
serted qfter  345  in  Ff.    i.  402.  ne'er]  are  Ff . 


Ths  Two  Qentlbmek  of  Vbbona 

Text  based  on  Ft 

L  i.  65.  leaye]  Iotc  Ff. 

IL  iu.  41,  42,  44,  67.  tied]  tide  Ff.  it.  196. 
Is  .  .  .  praise]  It  is  mine,  or  Valentine^s 
praise  Fi.   ▼.  2.  Milan]  Padua  Ff. 

Ill  i.  326.  [kiss'd]  om.  Ff . 

V.  ii.  7.  [Julia,  Aside]  Pro,  Ff.  u.  13  [Julia, 
Aside]  Thu.  Ff . 


A  MmsumiBB  Night's  Dbbam 
Text  baaed  on  Qt  {Fisher's) 

I.  i.  10.  Newbenti  Now  bent  Q.  i.  136.  low] 
lone  Q.  i.  187.  Tours  would]  Your  words  Q. 
i.  2 16.  sweet]  sweld  Q.  L  219.  stranger  com- 
panies] strange  companions  Q. 

IL  i.  101.  cheer)  heere  Q.  i.  100.  thin]  chinne 
Q.  i.  247.  Re-enter  ,  ,  .]  Enter  Puck  (after 
247)  Q.  ii.  77.  kUl-courtesy]  this  kUl- 
courtesy  Q. 

III.  i.  86.  Odorous,  odorous]  Odours,  odorous 
Qq ;  Odours,  odours  Ff.  iL  48.  knee-deep] 
the  deep  Q.  ii.  57.  dread]  dead  Q.  ii.  80. 
so]  om.  Q.  ii.  215.  rend]  rent  Q.  ii.  250. 
prayers]  praise  Q.  ii.  257.  [but]  om.  Q ;  Sir, 
Ff.  ii.  279.  doubt]  of  doubt  Q. 

V.  L  127.  Enter  .  .  .J  Tawyer  Ff.  L  193.  up  in 
thee]  Ff ;  now  againe  Q.  L  209.  moon  used] 
raorall  downe  Ff.  i.  279.  gleams]  beames  Q. 
i.  3.30.  moans]  means  Q.  i.  379.  behowls] 
beholds  Q. 
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Thb  Msbchamt  of  Vkkicb 
Tejt  bated  om  Qi  (Roberts)  ami  Q,  {Htyt^t) 

L  L  89.  cream]  Qs;  dreame  Qi.  ii.  98.  who 
ypoJQs;  whoQi.  ii  83. Scottish]  Qa  ;  other 
Ff.  uL  65-6.  I«  .  .  .  would]  Qs;  Are  yoa 
reeolVd,  How  mach  he  would  have  Qi. 

II.  i.  :i5.  page]  ra^  Qa.  ii.  23.  weU]  Qs;  Ul 
Qi.  ii.  28-  iDoamatioDj  Qs ;  incamall  Qi.  ii. 
33.  commandment j  Qs ;  command  Qi.  iL  39 
confusions]  Qa;  conclusions  Qi.  iL  85.  iu 
the  end]  Qs ;  at  the  len^h  Qi.  vi.  51.  Gen- 
tile] Qi ;  ^nUe  Qa.   vii.  69.  tomhs]  timber 

Qq. 

m.  ii.  106.  plainness]  paleness  Qq.  iii.  1. 
Enter  Shylock,  Salarimo]  Enter  the  Jew, 
and  Salerio  Qa  (Salarino,  Qi ;  Solanio  Fi). 
iv.  21.  misery]  Qi ;  cruelty  Q3.  iv.  49.  [Padua] 
Mantua  Qq.  iv.  58.  traject]  Tranect  Qq.  iv. 
63.  accoutred]  Qa;  apparreld  Qi.  v.  75. 
far'st]  Qi ;  cherst  Qa.  ▼.  82-3.  mean  it,  then 
In]  Qi ;  mean  it,  it  In  Qa* 

IV.  i.  281.  instanUy]  Qa;  presently  Qi.  L82a 
tak*st]  Qa;  cutstQi.  i  434.  depends  ...  on] 
Qa;  then  this  depends  upon  Qi. 

V.  L  114.  welfare]  Qs;  health  Qi. 

Thb  Tajoko  of  thb  Shrbw 
Text  hated  on  P\ 

Ind.  i.  88.  A  Placer]  SincJdo  Fi. 

I.   ii  18.  masters]   mistris  Fi-    ii.  267.  feat] 

seeke  Fi. 
n.  L  3.  gn,wa»]  good  Fi. 

III.  i.  48-51  to  Luc.,  52-3  to  Bian.,  54-8  to 
Ho^f.,F^  i. 81. change]  Fa;  charge Fi.  odd] 
old  Fi.  iL  30.  [old  news]  om,  Ff .  iL  130.  to 
her  love]  sir,  Love  Fi. 

IV.  iii.  63.  [Hob,]  Fel.  Fi. 

Thb  Mbbbt  Wivbs  of  Windsor 
Tezt  bated  on  Fx.    Patsof^e*  in  brackets  from  Qt 

I.  i.  45.  George]  Thomas  F.  iii.  54.  well]  Qi ; 
wUl  F.  iii.  104-5.  Page  .  .  .  Ford]  Ford  . .  . 
PageF. 

II.  i.  G:].  Hundredth  Psalm]  hundred  Psalms 
F.  i.  226.  Brook]  Qi;  Broome  F  {and  so 
throughout),  i.  228.  Mynheers]  An-heires  F. 

III.  V.  5-6.  and  .  . .  offal]  Qi ;  like  a  .  .  .  offal, 
and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  F.   v.  90. 

By  the  Lord]  Qi ;  Yes  F. 
ii.  122.  ging]  Fa;  pin  Fi.    ii.  194.   hag] 
Qi ;  rag  Fi.   iv.  4i^   [Disguis'd  .  .  .]  Malone, 
adapted  from  Qi ;  om.  F.    ir.  83.  Quickly] 
quickly  F. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

Text  bated  on  Q 
I.  i.  1.  Enter  Leonato]  Enter  Leonato  ...  In- 
nogen  hit  wife  Q  Ff .   Pedro]  Peter  Q. 


i.^. 


XL  Ih  Enter  hmoaSJM]SnUrLetma 
wifeQFi.  iiL39.Jfii«ur[iPiciba]  J 
and  laek4  Wilmm  Ff . 

IIL  iL  28.  can]  cannot  Q.  liL  $4.  st 
sUtutes  Q. 

IV.  iL  1.  D09,]  Keeper  Q.  iL  2,  5,  • 
CowUp q.  iL  4.  Dog]  Amdrmt  Q. 
etc.  Dog7\  Kemp,  Q.  iL  53,  sto.  Vi 
Q.  u.  69.  etc.  Hog,]  Contt,  Q,  iL  " 
.  .  .  coxcomb !]  Cowley.  Let  then 
hands  of  Cozoombe  Q. 

V.  iv.  98.  [Bene.]  Leon.  Q. 

Ab  Yotr  Lnu  It 
Text  bated  on  Ft 

I.  ii.  4.  I  were]  were  F.  ii.  55.  i 
peioeiveth  F.  iL  88.  Cel,]  Roe.  F. 

IL  iv.  1.  weary]  merry  F.  iv.  44.  t\ 
they  would  F.  fii.  73.  wearer*  s]  ^ 

in.  ii.  163.  pulpitor]  Jupiter  F. 

IV.  L  19.  myl^by  F 

V.  iiL  31-4.  F  places  after  22.  T? 
takenjrom  an  early  1/th  century  jk 
her]  his  F. 

TWXLFTH   NiOBT 
Teei  bated  on  Fx 

I.  ii.  40-1.  oompaiiy  And  sight]  sigh 
pany  F.  iiL  105.  curl  by]  ooole 
144.  damn*d]    dam'd  F.     t.   17 
Fto/eitf  a  F. 

IL  iL  33.  made  of,]  made,  if  F.  v. 
become  F. 

nL  i.  75.  wise  men,  folly-fallen] 
folly  f alne  F.    W.  77.  tang]  Fj ; 

V.  i.  207.  parin]  Fa;  panyn  Fi. 

TbOILUB  AlTD  CBtWOTDA 
Teat  bated  on  F\ 

Prol.  19.  spar]  stirre  F. 

I.  L  37.  a  storm]  a-scome  F.  ii.  9 
F.  ii.  260.  money]  an  eye  Q.  iii.  '> 
Retyres  Q  F.  iii.  228.  bid]  Q ;  on 
host]  Q ;  mould  F. 

II.  i.  15.  unsalted]  Q;  whinid*«t 
hare]  Q;  hard  F.  iL  70.  aoU'd] 
F.  ii.  101.  eld]  elders  O ;  old 
brach]  brooch  F.  iii.  86.  snent]  » 
F.  iii.  109.  composure]  Q ;  oouns 
iu.  115.  flexure]  Q;  flight  P.  iii 
. .  .  warm]  Contiwud  to  Ajax  Q  I 

III.  L  172  [Par.]  Q;  om.  F.  ii.  -ii 
Q ;  reputed  F.  ii.  25.  tun'd]  Q  ; 
216.  whose]  which  Q  F.  iiL  4H.  1 
why  tum'd  Q  F.  iii.  137.  fasiting 
ing  F.  iii.  162.  rear]  neere  F.  iii 
goe  Q  F.   iii.  225.  air]  ayrie  mrre> 

IV.  ii.  10.  joys]  Q;  eyes  F.   iL  18. 
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Q ;  hidioQflly  F.  ii.  76.  Re-enter]  Enter  Pan- 
doTus  and  F.  iiL  9.  own]  Q ;  om,  F.  W.  4. 
Tiolenteth]  Q ;  no  lease  F.  iv.  9.  dross]  Q ; 
oroase  F.  W.  26.  strain'd]  Q ;  strange  F.  iy. 
124.  zeal]  seale  Q  F.  to  thee]  Q ;  towards  F. 
IT.  146.  Dei]  Dio  F  ▼.  96.  knight]  knight; 
they  call  him  Troylns  F. 
V.  iL  10-11.  sing  .  .  .  clifF]  Q;  finde  ...  life 
F.  ii.  43.  aU  heU  *s]  Q ;  hell  F.  iL  81.  Nay 
.  .  .  me]  7o  Dio,  Q  F.  ii.  S2.  doth  take]  Q; 
rakes  F.  ii.  103.  yon]  Q ;  me  F.  iii.  21.  give 
.  .  .  use]  count  ^ye  much  to  as  F.  iii.  27. 
brave]  deere  Q  F.  iii.  114.  broker]  brother 
F.  iii,  lia-115.  om.  Q.  Cf.  x.  32-34.  vii.  6. 
s]  arme  F.  yiii.  20.  bait]  Q ;  bed  F. 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 
Text  baud  on  F^ 

I.  iL  56.  Thus]  This  F.  iii.  118.  [Diana  no] 
om.  F. 

II.  i.  64.  fee]  see  F.  L  147.  6t«]  shifts  F.  L  176. 
nay]  ne  F.  i.  105.  heaven]  helpe  F.  iii.  68. 
Ajier  father  F  inserts  [She  addresses  her  to  a 
Lord,  iii.  309.  detested]  detected  F.  y.  29. 
End]  And  F.  ▼.  94.  Ber.]  om,  F. 

III.  L  9.  /.  Lord]  French  E  F.  L  17.  S,  Lard] 
Fren.  G  F.  ii.  9.  sold]  Fj ;  hold  Fi  a-  ii.  20. 
E'en]  In  F.  ii.  41,  etc.  /.  Lord]  French  E 
F.  u.  49,  etc.  £,  Lord]  French  G  F.  ii.  65. 
1.  Lord]  IGF,  yi.  1,  etc.  /.  Lord]  Cap,  E 
F.  yi.  3,  etc.  £.  Lord]  Cap.  G  F.  yi.  40.  ore] 
oarsF. 

rV.  i.  1.  /.  Lord]  1.  Lord  E  F.  1.  10,  etc.  1, 
Lord]  Lord  E  F.  ii.  38.  Hopelessly  corrupt. 
iiL  1,  etc.  S.  Lord]  Cap.  G  F.  iii.  2,  etc.  /. 
Lord]  Cap.  E  F.  iiL  158.  All 's  one  to  him] 
Continued  to  Par.  F,  iii.  222.  lordship]  Lord 
F.   y.  19.  [salad]  om,  F. 

V.  iL  25.  similes]  smiles  F.  iii.  27.  I.  Lord] 
Otnt'F,  in.  ir^.DiAVA]  Diana  and  ParolUs 
P.  iii.  216.  in6nite  cunning]  insnite  oomming 
F. 

Measure  for  Mbabctbe 

Text  bated  on  Fy 

L  L  9.  Hopelessly  corrupt.  iL  120.  F  marks  a 
new  scene  here.  iL  138.  morality]  mortality 
F.  iii.  20.  steeds]  weeds  F.  iii.  21.  nineteen] 
fourteen  F.  Cf.  I.  iL  172.  iii.  42-3.  sight 
...  it]  fight ...  in  F.  iy.  52.  in  hope]  and 
hopeF. 

IL  i.39.  yice]  ice  F.  L  255.  day]  bay  F.  ii.25. 
Ood  save]  'Saye  F.  iii.  U.  flames]  flawes  F. 
iiL  40.  law]  loye  F.  iy.  9.  searMj  fear'd  F. 
iy.  12;i.  this]  thy  F. 

III.  iL  41.  Free]  F3:  om.  Fi.  ii.  193.  say't] 
say  F.   ii.  237.  and]  and  as  F. 

IV.  L  76.  tUth]  tithe  F.  ii.  47.  If]  Clo.  If  F. 
iL  103.  This]  Duke.  This  F.  ii.  104.  [Duke] 
Pro,  F.    iL  218.  here]  om,  F.    iiL  93.  the 


under]  yond  F.  iy.  6.  redeliyer]  re-liyer  F. 
iy.  29.  bears]  bears  of  F.   y.  8.  Valentinus] 
Valenoins  F. 
y.  L  428.  confiscation]  Fs ;  confutation  Fi. 

Pericles 
Text  based  on  Qi 

L  21.  fere]  Peere  Q.  ii.  3.  Be  my]  By  me  Q. 

iL  25.  ostent]  stint  Q.   iL  30.  am J^  once  Q.  ii. 

41.  blast]  aparke  Q.  iii.  28.  ears  it]  seas  Q. 

iy.  13-14.  do  ...  do]    to  ...  to  Q.    iy.  74. 

him  *s]  himnes  Q.  iy.  77-8.  fear  ?  The]  leaye 

our  Qi ;  feare,  the  Q4. 
n.  i.  86.  hoHdays]  all  day  Q.  L  140.  father's 

gift]   Father  gaye  Q.   L  171.  equal]  a  goal 

Q.    iL  14.  interpret]   entertaine  Q.    iy.  55. 

thus]  us  Q.    iy.  56.  us]  om,  Q. 
IIL  46.  fortune's  mood]  fortune  moy'd  Q.    i. 

53.  custom]  easteme  Q.     L   53-4  for  .  .  . 

straight]  4^^  meet  tn  55.  Q.  L  61.  the  ooze] 

oare  Q.   L  63.  And  aye]  The  ayre  Q.  ii.  48. 

ne'er  decay]  neyer  Q.     iiL  7.  wanderingly] 

wondringly  Q.     iy.  6.  eaning]  Fs ;  learning 

Q 

IV.  10.  her  .  . .  heart]  hie  ...  art  Q.  17.  ripe 
.  . .  rite]  right .  .  .  sight  Q.  i.  5.  inflaming, 
etc.]  in  flaming,  thy  loye  boeome  Q.  L  ^. 
like]  Q4 ;  om.  Qi.  i.  27.  Near  .  .  .  margent] 
ere  .  . .  marre  it  Q.  ii.  1.  Enter,  etc.]  Enter 
the  three  Bawdes  Q.  iL  80.  like]  om.  Q.  iiL 
12.  fact]  face  Q.  iiL  27.  prime]  prince  Q. 
iii.  28.  sources]  courses  Q. 

V.  13.  lost]  left  Q.  L  1  [Tyr.]  I.  Q.  i.  7. 
[Tyr,]  2,Q,  L  11.  fTVr.Sail.]  Hell.  Q.  L  70. 
bounty]  beantie  Q.  L  72.  feat]  fate  Q.  i. 
247.  life]  like  Q.  iii.  89.  presery'd]  preferd 
Q. 

Ctmbblinb 
Text  based  on  Fx 

L  i.  29.  gain]  ioyne  F.  L  70.  F.  begins  Sc.  iL 
here.  i.  116.  cere]  scare  F.  iy.  50.  [not]  om, 
F.  iy.  80.  [but]  om,  F.  iy.  146.  afraid]  a 
Friend  F.  yi.  108.  lie]  by  F.  yL  109.  iUus- 
trous]  illustrious  F. 

IL  iL  51.  [Goes,  etc]  Exit.  F.  iy.  37.  [Phi.] 
Post.  F.  y.  16.  Oerraan  one]  larmen  on  F. 
V.  27.  may  be  nam'd]  Fj ;  name  Fi. 

Ill  i.  19.  ribbed  and  paled]  ribb'd  and  pal'd 
F.  i.  20.  rocks]  Oakes  F.  iL  80.  nor  there] 
not  heere  F.  iii.  2.  Stoop]  Sleepe  F.  iii.  23. 
bribe]  babe  F.  iy.  81.  afore 't]^a-foot  F.  v. 
56.  thou,  that  sUnds]  thou  that  sUnd'st  F. 
yi.  28.  F.  begins  Sc.  yiL  here.  yL  71.  I  'd]  1 
doF. 

IV.  L  19.  her]  thy  F.  iL  57.  him]  them  F.  ii. 
112.  cease  1  cause  F 

V.  iii.  42.  stoop'dl  stopt  F.  y.  262.  lock]  rook 
F.  y.  334.  mere]  reere  F. 
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Turn  WlKTKR'S  T^LS 
Text  bas^  om  Ft 

I.  ii  70.  no]  Fs;  owl  Ft.    ti.  337.  fonealioff] 

for  wiling  F. 
IL  i.  90.  f edary]  f ederam  F.    u.l48.beMMhl 

beseech*  F. 
UL  ii.  172.  [dark]  Fs;  om.  Fi. 

IV.  iu.  10.  [with  heigh  I]  Fs;  qwl  F,.    it.  769. 
or  tonae]  at  toase  P. 

V.  i.  60.  Begin, ''  And]  And  begin  F.    iiL  1& 
lionely]  Ix^aely  F. 

Thb  TsMrsflT 
Teat  based  on  Ft 

L  i.  71.  fane]  firre  F.  ii  141.  tet]  nor  set  F. 

ii  361.  r  Pnw.]  Jftra.  F. 
n.  i  36.  Antonio]  Ant,  F  (<u  tpeeeh-4ag). 
IV.  i.  13.  gift]  gneat  F.    i.  123.  wise]  Some 

copies  of  Fi  are  $aid  to  readwUe,    i.  128. 

winding]  windring  F. 


KiKO  JOHK 
Teit  based  on  Fx 

L  i.  60.  Ban]  Philip  F.  Bvt  utwUly  F  calU 
PhUip  Bastard. 

n.  i.  ¥  begins  1.  ii.  here,  i  149.  Philip]  Lewis 
F.  i.  215.  Confronts  joor]  Comfort  yours  F. 
i.  325.  Cit.]  Hubert  F  {and  throughout  this 
scene  except  .36a)  i.  .336.  ran]  rome  F.  i  368. 
Cit,]  Fra,  F.  i.  424.  nieoe]  neere  F. 

in.  1.  F  begins  II.  i.  here.  I  75.  F  begins  HI. 
i.  here.  i.  259.  chafed  1  cased  F.  i.  271.  most] 
not  F.  iii  26.  timej  tune  F.  iii  39.  earj 
race  F.  iT.  44.  not]  F4 ;  om.  F\. 

TV.  ii.  42.  when]  then  F.  u.  117.  care]  F 
doubtful;  perhc^s  eare.  iii  71.  head]  hand 
F.   iii.  155.  cincture]  center  F. 

V.  i.  F  begins  IV.  i.  here,  ii  36.  grapple]  crip- 
ple F.  ii.  1.33.  anhair*d]  un-heard  P.  vi.  12. 
eyeless]  endless  P.  yii.  roind]  winds  P. 

Richard  II 
Text  based  on  Q,  {/or  IV.  i.  154-31S  on  Fx) 

L   iii.  193.  far]    F4;   fare  Q.     iv.  20.  cousin, 

cousin]  Ff ;  coosens  cooein  Q.   ir.  23.  [Bagot 

.  .  .  Qreene]  Qs ;  om.  Q\.     iv.   53.  rBasny. 

what    news?]    Ff;    om.    Q.     It.    65.    AJU.] 

om.  Q. 
n.  i.  102.  inoaged]  Ft ;   inraged    Q.    i.  280. 

Substantially  from  Holinshed ;  om.  Qq  Ff . 
m.  ii.  VM.  offence]  Ff ;  om.  Q.     iii.  13.  with 

you]  Ff ;  om.  Q.   iv.  11.  joy]  grief  Q.   iv.  67. 

WeJ  om.  Q. 
IV.  i  154-318.  om.Qi,. 


v.  i  &4.  North.]  Ff.  King  Q.  iii 
Ff ;  stiU  Q.  Ti  43.  the]  Qs  Ff ;  0 

1  HXVBT  IV 
Test  based  on  Qx 

L  i  7&-7.  In  faith,  It  ia]  Continued  i 
Ff.  ii  177.  thou]  the  Q.  ii.  181. 
Peto]  Harvey,  Rossill  Qq  Ff .   iii. 
Ff :  bare  Q.    iii.  201.  Hot]  om.  < 
for]  Ff;  om.  Q. 

n,  i  7.  TheJ  Ff ;  om.  Q.  ii  lia 
fragment  of  Qi.  The  rest  omit.  iv. 
dent]  present  Q ;  president  Ff .  ii 
Qi  Fi  sonnesQi.  iv.  192.  Prince] 
Q.  iv.  193, 196,  mi  Gads,]  Ff ;  ] 
434.  tristful]  trustf ull  Qq  Ff .  U 
Ff;  soQ. 

m.  iii  66.  tithe]  tight  Q. 

rV.  i  127.  yet]  Ff;  itQ. 

V.  i.  1.  Enter  .  .  .  Sin]  Enter  .  . 
Westmerland,  ^ir  Qq  Ff .  i  2.  I 
bulky  Q.  i 26. do]  Fi;  om. Q  ii 
Qs ;  under  one  Qi.  iv.  77  [and  ex 
the  Prince  killeth  Percie  Qq  Ff . 

2  Hbkkt  IV 

Test  based  on  Qi.    Passages  isk  braeketi 

Ind.  85.  hold]  hole  Q. 

L  i  161.  Tra.]  Umfr.  Q.  ii  55.  Wl 
dolph  ?]  Afltr  through  it  in  .53, 
hath  .  .  .  age]  Ff ;  have  ...  an  aj 
137.  \FaL\Vt\  Old.  Q.  ii  1«3. 
Ff ;  slender  Q.  iii  87.  Needed] 
iii.  79.  ToT^om.  Q. 

n.  i  182.  [Basingstoke]  Ff ;  BiUi 
ii.  1.  PoiNs]  PoyneSs  Sir  lohn  Rtust 
Q.  ii.  17.  vix.]  Ff ;  with  Q.  ii.  V 
er's]  borowed  Q.  iv.  1,  11.  i.  j 
Francis  Q.  iv.  14.  Dispatch]  Dn 
Q.  iv.  16,  2:i.  f.  DrawAFf ;  Fra 
20.  word]  word.  J^ntcr  Will  Q. 

m.  i  27.  sea-boy]  Ff ;  season  Q. 
bet]  Surry,  and  Sir  lohn  BUmt 
Fal.  Prick  him]  Ff ;  lohn  prickes 
160.  [Fal,]  Shal.  Q. 

IV.  i.  34.  rags]  rage  Q.  i  94-.'>. 
comtpt.  ii.  24.  Employ]  Ff ;  Inti 
69.  [Hast.]  Ff ;  Prince  Q.  iii  45. 
Rome,  there  cosin  Q.  iv.  32.  zn« 
meeting  Q.  iv.  104.  writa  .  .  .  h. 
wet .  .  .  terraes  Q.  v.  13.  altered 
(Devonshire),  v.  161.  worst  of] 
then  Q.   v.  205.  [myl^thy  Q. 

V.  iv.  1.  Enter,  etc.]  Enter  Sincklc 
or  foure  Officers  Q.      iv.  4,  etc. 
Sitirklo  Q.    iv.  8,  etc.  Dol,]  Ff ; 
T.  16.  [Shal.]  Ff ;  Pist.Q.  Epi.  8.' 
. . .  Queen]  AJter  infinitely  in  17, 
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HXMRT  V 
Texi  based  on  F\ 

'ro.  Enter  [Chorus]  Enter  Prologpae  F. 

.  it  1.  Bedfokd]  Bedford^  Clarence  F. 

[.  i.  110,  111.  Qq;  om.  F.  ii.  139.  mark  the] 
make  thee  F.  ii.  148.  THenry]  Qq;  Thomas 
F.    iii.  17.  'a  habbledj  a  Table  F.   iii.  26. 

iand  .  .  .  stone]  Qq ;  om.  F.   iii.  44.  hell-fire] 
h  ;  Hell  F.   iv.  107.  pining]  Qq;  priny  F. 
IL  i.  F  begins  Act  II  here.  Pro.  4.  [Hampton] 

Dover  F.   i.  32.  Straining]  Straying  F.  iii. 

32.  heady]  Fg ;  headdy  F2 ;  headly  Fi.    iii. 

35.  Defile     Desire   F.     ▼.  1.  the  Dukb   of 

Bourbon]   Bourbon  Q ;   om.  F.    v.  10,  32. 

Bo«r.]  Brtt,  F.  v.  46.  knights]  Kings  F.   vu. 

Id.  pasterns]  Fs;  postures  Fi. 
V.  L  96.  Thomas]  John  F.  i.  308.  reckoning, 

if]   reckoning  of  F.     ii.  47.  drooping]    F2; 

dropping  Fi.   iii.  13, 14.  After  11  in  F.  iii. 

44.  live  .  .  .  see]  see  .  . .  live  F.  iii.  48.  Qq  ; 

om.  F.  vii.  1.  F  begins  Act  IV  here, 
7,  ii.  12.  England]   F2;    Ireland  Fi.  ii.  275 

d'une]  d*ane  nostre  Seigneur  F. 

1  Hbwry  VI 
Text  based  on  Ft 

.  i.  49.  moist]  F2 ;  moistned  Fi.  i.  50.  marish] 

ooarish  F.  i.  92,  etc.  Dauphin]  Dolphin  F. 

i.  131,  etc.  Fastolfe]   FaUtaffe  F.    i.  176. 

steal]  send  F.  iv.  3:^.  vile]  pil'd  F. 
I.  ir.  1,  etc  Plan.]   Yorke  F.  iv.  76.  faction] 

fashion  F. 
U.  i.  52.  [Som.]  om.  F.    i.  53.  [War,]  80m.  F. 

i.  54.  Som,]  om,  F. 
V.  I.  180.  wist]  wish  F.   iii.  17,  etc.  [Lucy]  £. 

Me$.  F.   iv.  10.  legions]  Regions  F. 

2  Hbkrt  VI 

Text  based  on  Fx 

I.  i.  47-8.  Are  . . .  you]  Continued  to  Clou,  F. 
i.  01.  Simpcox]  Symon  F.  i.  181.  his]  it  F. 
ti.  45-6.  was  son  To  .  .  .  son]  was  to  .  .  . 
Sofuies  Sonne  F. 

II.  i.  140.  suspect]  suspence  F.  ii.  26.  [Meg] 
NeU  F.  u.  79,  100,  120.  [Margaret]  Elianor 
F.  it  116.  witch]  watch  F.  ii.  146.  [Re-enter, 
etc.]  Bed  put  forth  F ;  Warwicke  arawes  the 
atrtaines  and  showes  Duke  Humphrey  in  his 
bed  Qq.  ii  366.  to]  no  F. 

V.  i.48.Qq;  om,  Ff.  170.  [Lieu.  .  .  Pole!] 
Qq:  om,  Ff.  i.  117.  Geiidus]  Pine  gelidns 
F.    vii.  75.  But]  Kent  F. 

r.  i.  109.  these]  thee  F.  L  201.  household] 
Qq ;  housed  F. 

3  Henry  VI 

Text  based  on  F, 
.  i.  266.  coast]  cost  F.  ii.  48,  etc.  a  Mrssxn- 


obr]  Gabriel  F.  iv.  50.  buckle]  Qq ;  buckler 

F. 
n.  I  113.  Qq ;  om,  F.    i.  131.  an  idle]  Qq  ;  a 

lazy  F.  ii.  89.  Since]  Fs ;  Cla,  Since  Fi.  ii. 

133.  Rich.]  Qq ;   War.  F.    v.  65.  [dragging, 

etc.]  at  one  doore :  and  a  ^Father  that  haih 

kiWd  his  Sonne  cU  another  doore  F.     t.  1 19. 

E'en]  Men  F.   vi.  8.  Qq  ;  om,  Ff. 
III.  i.  1,  eta.  two  Kbbpera]  Qq;  Sinklo  and 

Humfrey  F.   i.  24.  thee,  sour  Adversity]  the 

sower  adversaries  F.    ii.  18,  etc.  [L.  Grey] 

Wid,  F. 
V.   ii.  44.  clamour]  Qq;   cannon  F.    iv.  27. 

ragged]  raged  F. 

Richard  III 

Text  based  on  F\ 

I.  i.  75.  to  her  for  his]  Qq  ;  for  her  F.  ii.  79. 
For]  Qq ;  of  F.    ii.  202.  [Glou.]  Qq ;  om.  F. 

ii. 203  Qq;  om, F.   ii.  226.  [Glou corse.] 

Qq;  om.F.  iii.  114.  Qi ;  om.  F.  iiL342..S50, 
356.  1,  Murd,]  VU,  F.  iv.  129.  'ZoundsJ  Qq ; 
Come  F.  iv.  137.  [it  is  .  .  .  thing]  Qq ;  om, 
F,  iv.  148.  rZounds]  Qq ;  oia.  F.  iv.  148- 
150.  'tis]  /.  T is  F.  iv.  151, 156, 162, 164.  [/.] 
Murd.]  t.  Qoji,  iv.  154,  159,  163.  [S,] 
Murd,  1,  Qq  Ff.  iv.  165, 170,  172,  174.  [f.] 
Murd!]  Qq ;  1,  Ff.  iv.  167.  [/.]  Mwd!]  Qq ; 
2,  Ff.  iv.  194-5.  [to.,  sins]  Qq;  for  any 
goodnesse  F.  iv.  243.  Qq ;  om.  Ff .  iv.  264-5. 
After  273  in  F.  iv.  270-2  Before  274  in  F. 

II.  1.  1.  Hastinos]  Hastingsy  CatesbyF.  i.7. 
Hastings  and  Rivers]  Dorset  and  Kivers  F ; 
Rivers  and  Hastings  Qq.  i.  56.  unwittingly] 
Qq  ;  unwillingly  F.  ii.  84-5  [and  .  .  .  weep] 
Qq;  om.  F.  ii.  142,  154. Ludlow]  Qq;  Lon- 
don F.  ii.  145.  Qq ;  om.  F.  iv.  1,  2.  North- 
ampton . .  .  Stratford]  Qq  ;  Stony  Stratford, 
And  at  Northampton  F. 

III.  i.  97.  dread]  Qi ;  deare  F.  iii.  1.  Qq  ;  om. 
F.  iv.  10.  r Who  .  . .  lord]  Qq ;  om,  F,  iv.  32, 
33.  Qq;  My  Lord  of  Ely  F.  iv.  57.  likeli- 
hood J  Qq ;  livelyhood  F.  iv.  60.  Qq  ;  om.  F. 
T.  50.  I]  Qq ;  Buck.  I  F.  v.  52.  GIou.]Q4  ; 
continued  to  Buck.  F.  v.  69.  But^  Qq ;  Which 
F.  V.  108.  notice]  Qq  ;  order  F.  vii.  4S.  Qq; 
om.  F.  vii.  158.  my  right]  Q2 ;  the  ripe  F ; 
my  ripe  Qi.   vii.  220.  Qq ;  om.  F. 

IV.  ii.  84, 85.  Qq  ;  om.  F.  ii.  101-121.  [perhaps, 
—  ...  tut]  Qq ;  Buck.  May  it  please  you  to 
resolve  me  in  my  suit.  Rich.  P.  iii.  31.  at] 
Qq  ;  and  F.  iv.  10.  unblown]  Qq  ;  nnblowed 
F.  iv..39.Qq;  om.F.  iv.  41.  Harry]  Richard 
Qq ;  Husband  F.  iv.  52, 53.  Transposed  in  F ; 
om.  Qq.  iv.  100,  101,  Qq ;  transposed  in  F,  iv. 
102,  104.  one]  Qq;  she  F.  iv.  103.  one]  she 
F.  iv.  128.  intestate]  Qq ;  intestine  F.  iv. 
323.  loan]  Lone  F.  iv.  324.  Of  ten]  Often  F. 
iv.  376.  Qiq  ;  after  373  in  F.  thyself  misusest] 
Qq ;    is  self  mbus'd   F.    iv.  377.  God  .  .  . 
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Qod*8]  Qq;  HeATen  . . .  Hmtvih  F.  it.  39a 
o*erpMt]  Qq ;  r«put  F.  iv.  443  [RatoUff] 
Catesby  F. 
y.  m.  5&-9.  CatMby !  Cat€.]  RatcUffe.  Bat,  F ; 
Catoaby !  RaL  Qa.  iii  82.  lofin^]  Qi ;  noble 
F.  uL  104.  thoaghto]  Qq ;  hoIm  F.  iii.  125. 
deadly]  Qi ;  om,  F.  iii.  196.  Qi ;  F  omits 
second  perjury,  iii.  208.  ["ZoaDds!]  Qq;  om, 
F.  iii  212-14.  [O  . . .  lord]  Qq ;  om.  F.  in. 
255.  sweat]  Qi;  sweare  F.  iu.  293.  oat  aUl 
Qi ;  om.  F.  iii.  319.  Tentuiee]  adventuiee  F. 
iii.  338.  Fight]  Qi ;  Right  F.  bold]  Qi; 
boldly  F.  T.  11.  if  .  .  .  now]  Qq;  if  yon 
pleaee  we  may  F. 

Hjenby  vin 

Trzi  based  on  Fi 

I.  i.  42.  All]  Buc.  All  F.  I  47.  a«]  F4 ;  Nor. 
As  Fi.  i.  167.  rinsing]  wrenching  F.  i.  219. 
chancellor]  conncellour  F.  i.  221.  [Nicholas] 
from  Holinshed ;  Miohaell  F.  ii.  164.  confes- 
sion's] from  Holinshed ;  oomimssions  F. 

IL  i.  53.  [WUliam]  Jrom  Holinshed ;  Walter 
F.  i.  86.  mark]  make  F.  ii.  63.  [Norfolk] 
,  .  .  King]  and  the  King  drawes  the  Curtaine 
and  sits  F.  iii.  61.  of  you]  of  von,  to  yon  F. 

UL  u.  171.  fil'd]  fiird  F.  ii.  343.  Chattels] 
Castles  F. 

V.  lit  85,  87.  [Chan.]  Cham.  F.  iii.  125.  bare] 
base  F.    iii  133.  this]  his  F. 


Titus  Aicdhoniccs 

TVx/  based  on  Q,.    Readings  from  Qi  are  derit^  from 

the  collation  published  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbneh, 

XLI,  2U-15 

I.  i.  35-6.  In  coffins  .  .  .  And  now]  Q; ;  In 
coffins  from  the  field,  and  at  this  day /To 
the  Monument  of  that  Andronicy  /  Done 
sacrifice  of  expiation/And  slaine  the  Noblest 
prisoner  of  the  Oothes  /And  now  Qi.  i.  122. 
your]  Qi ;  you  Q2.  i.  131.  never  .  .  .  barbar- 
ous] Qi ;  ever  ...  barbarous  ?  Qs.  i.  162. 
the]  Q2 ;  this  Qi.  i.  214.  friends]  Qi ;  friend 
Qo.  i.  219.  youj  Q2 ;  yee  Qi.  i.  224.  your] 
Q2 ;  our  Qi.  i.  i)04.  there  none  else]  Fa ; 
none  Qq.  i.  316.  Phcebe]  F2 ;  Thebe  Qq.  i 
398.  Ff ;  om.  Qq.  L477. 1  do]  Q2  ;  do  1  Q,. 
i.  41)5.  Flourish  .  . .  Act  II .  .  .  Enter  Aabon] 
Exeunt^  sound  trunmets,  Manet  Moore  Qq  ;  Ex- 
eunt^ Actus  Secunda.  Flourish.  Enter  Aaron 
alone  Y\. 

II.  i.  110.  than]  thisQq.  ii.  1.  mom]  MooneQ2. 
iii.  20.  yelping]  Ff ;  yellowing  Q2.  iii-  72. 
swarth]  Ff ;  swartie  Q2.  iii.  85.  note]  notice 
Qa.  iii.  88.  have  I]  Fa;  I  have  Qa-  ui.  147. 
woman's]  Qi ;  woman  Q2.  iii.  222.  embrued 
here]  Qa  ;  bereand  in  blood  Qi.  iv.  9.  case] 


oanseQs.  iv.  21.  have]  half  Qs. 
them  Qs.    iv.  30.  three]  Uieyr  (, 

IIL  L  17.  nms]  mines  Q2.  L  125. 
in  Qs.  i.  146.  with  his]  F4:  wit 
210.  wovMl  Qs;  wooldst  Qi 
blow]  Fs ;  doth  flow  Qt ;  do  fio 
things]  Ff ;  Armes  Qs  i  2^.  1 
Qs.  ii.  This  scene  is  omitted  in  * 
based  on  Fi.   ii  38.  mashed]  m^ 

TV.  i  10.  [Marc]  osi.  Qq  Ff .  L  K 
onr  Qi ;  you  Q|.  L  109  bad]  C 
I.  117.  my]  Qi ;  thy  Qs.  ii  l.'>2 
Mnlitens  Qs-  iv.  5.  [as  know  j 
iv.  93.  feed  J  Qs  ;  seeds  Qs ;  Foe 

V.  i  1.  [colours]  Souldiers  Qq  Ff . 
Qs;  dame  Qi.  i  5:i  Get]  Aron^ 
i96.  that]  Qs;  which Qi.  i  10' 
Qs;  that  letter Qi.  ii.  18.it  act» 
accord  Qs.  ii.  52.  mnrderers]  mi 
ii.  71.  fits]  Qs;  humors  Qi.  ii 
Qs ;  Shalt  Qi.  ii.  187.  abide]  (^ 
ii.  142.  know  .  .  .  snppoae]  Q^ 
supposd  Qi.  ii.  157.  Rape]  Q3 
Qi.  iii  73.  Lest]  Roman  Lord.  I 
Let  Ff .  iii.  93-97.  Lending  .  . 
Qs ;  And  force  yon  to  commiaen 
Romes  young  Captains  let  him  t 
While  I  stand  by  and  weepe  1 
speake.  /  Lucius.  Then  gratio 
be  it  knowne  to  you,  /  That  (^ 
damn'd  Demetrius,  Qi.  iii  1:^.' 
course  Qs.  iii  l*^)-  now]  Q3;  ' 
iii.  132.  cast  us  downl  Qs ;  hur! 
Qi.  iii  141,  146.  [All]  Marcu* 
matter]  Qs ;  storie  Qi.  iii  165- J 
bid  thee  bare  his  prettie  tales 
And  talke  of  them  when  he  « 
gone.  /  Marcus.  How  mame  th< 
hath  these  poore  lips,  /  Whf 
living  warmd  them  selves  on  thii 
sweete  boy  give  them  their  lates 
him  fareweU  commit  him  to  tl 
iii  171.  him  .  .  .  him]  them  .  .  . 
195.  ravenous]  Qi ;  hainous  < 
weeds]  Qs;  weede  Qi.  iii.  20i 
being  dead  let  birds  on  her  take 

ROMKO  AND  JvtXST 
Text  baaed  OH  Qi 

L  i  27.  cruel]  Q4 ;  civU  Qs-  i  ": 
Q4 ;  washing  Qs*  i  159.  sun]  1 
i  183.  create]  Qi;  created  Qs.  i 
a  lovers  Qi ;  loving  Qs.  i.  2< 
Qq  Ff.  i  217.  nnharra*d]  Q, 
Q2.  ii  18.  An  she  agree]  An 
Q2.  ii  29.  female]  Qi :  fennel 
on]  Qi;  one  Qa.  iii.  66,  67.  I 
houre  Qs.  iv.  7,  8.  Qi  om.  Qj. 
Qi ;  dum  Qs;  dun  Qt.  iv.  4:2. 
reverence]  Qi ;  Or  save  your  r 
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iv.  66.  maid]  Qi ;  niao  Qs.  iv.  103.  face]  Qi ; 
side  Qa.  W.  113.  sail]  Qi ;  sate  Qg.  ▼.  19. 
walk  a  bout]  have  about  Qi ;  wflike  about 
Qs.    ▼.  96.  fine]  sm  Qs. 

[I,  i  6.  Mer.]  Qi ;  om.  Os.  L  13.  trim]  Qi; 
true  Q2.  i.  38.  et  cetera]  Qi ;  or  Qj.  ii.  dl. 
pacing]  Qi ;  paffing  Qs.  iL  41.  nor  .  .  .  part] 
Qi ;  om.  Qs.  iL  42.  O  .  .  .  name]  After  face 
tn  41,  Qs.  ii.  101.  more  cunning]  Qi ;  cojing 
Qs.  ii.  152.  suit]  Q4;  strife  Qs.  ii.  164. 
[Romeo^s  name]  Qi ;  om,  Qs.  ii-  168.  dear] 
Qi  ;  Neece  Qa.  ii.  188.  After  rest,  Q3  interU 
iii.  1-4.  iii.  4.  fiery]  Qi ;  burning  Q3.  iv.  4. 
Ah]  Qi;  Why  Q3.  !▼.  30.  fantastiooes] 
Qi ;  phantaoies  Qs.  ▼•  16.  marry  J  many  Qq 
Ff. 

[II.  i.  94.  o*  both  your]  on  your  Qi ;  a  both 
Qs.  i.  127.  Alive]  Qi ;  He  gan  Qs-  i.  171. 
agile]  Qi;  aged  <^.  L  193.  haters]  Qi; 
hearts  Q3.  iL  6-8.  wink  .  .  .  Lovers]  winoke. 
and  Romeo  Leape  to  these  armes,  untalkt  of 
and  unseene,  Lovers  Q3.  ii.  76.  Dove  .  .  . 
lamb]  Ravenous  dovefeatherd  Raven,  wolv- 
ishravening  lamb  Qs.  iii.  40-44.  In  Qs  the 
order  is  41,4:3,  40,  (41,)  42.  iii.  143.  mis- 
behaved] Qi ;  mishaved  Q3.  iii.  144.  pout'st 
upon]  Qi;  puts  up  Qs.  v.  102.  [Tybalt]  Fs; 
om.  Qs.  ▼.  127.  air]  Q4 ;  earth  Qs.  v.  182. 
trained]  Qi ;  Hand  Qs ;  allied  Qs. 

IV.  L  81.  shut]  Qi;  hide  Qs.    L  85.  shroud] 
Q4;    grave  Fi ;  om.  Qs.    L  100.  paly]  Q4  ;    | 
many  Qs.    i.  110.  bier]  beere,  Be  borne  to   1 
buriall  in  thy  kindreds  grave  Qs.    iii.  58.   ' 
Komeo  .  .  .  thee]     Qi ;     Romeo,     Romeo,   | 
Romeo,  heeres  drink,  I  drinke  to  thee  Qs.   ! 
V  82.  fond]  Fj;  some  Qs.    v.  100.  1.  Mus.] 
Fid.  Qs.     V.  102.  EfUer  Peter]  Q4 ;  Enter 
Will  Kemp  Q3.    v.  107.  of  woe]  Q4;  om.  Qs. 
V.  109.  J.  Mu8.]  MinstreU  Qs-    v.  129.  Qi ; 
OR.  Q2.    V.   135,  138.    Pretty]  Qi;   Prates 

V.  L  15.  fares  my]  Qi ;  doth  my  Lady  Qs.  i. 
24.  defy]  Qi ;  denie  Qs-  iiL  3.  yew]  Ew  Qi  ; 
young  Qs-  iii-  22.  Enter  . .  .  Balthasab] 
Qi  ;  Enter  .  .  .  Peter  Qs.  iii.  68.  conjura- 
tions] Qi ;  coramiration  Qs-  iii.  107.  After 
night,  Qs  innerts.  Depart  againe,  come  lye 
thou  in  my  arroe,  /  Heer  *8  to  thy  health, 
where  ere  thou  turn  blest  in.  /  O  true  Appo- 
theearie!  /  Thy  drugs  are  quicke.  Thus 
with  a  kisse  I  die.  iii.  137.  yew]  yong  Qs. 
iii.  209.  more  early]  Qi ;  now  earling  Q3. 

Julius  Cjbsab 
Text  based  on  Fx 

L  ti.  3,  etc.  Antonius']  Antonio*s  F.     ii.  72. 

laugher]  laughter  F.     iL  155.  walls]  walkes 

F. 
IL  L  40.  ides]  first  F.  iL  23.  did]  do  F.  ii.  46. 

are]  heare  F. 


ni.  L  39.  law]  Une  F.  ii.  11.  Brtdus  .  .  .  pvd^ 
pit]  Before  line  1  in  F.  iL  208.  [AU.]  om.  F. 
iL  225.  wit]  Fs ;  writ  Fi. 

IV.  i.  37.  abiects,  orte]  Obieots,  Arts  F.  ii. 
50.  [Lndus]  Lucilius  F.  ii.  52.  [Luciliusi 
Let  Lucius  F.  iii.  1.  [Enter]  Manet  F  (101^ 
no  division  of  scene). 

y.  iii.  104.  Thassos]  Tharsus  F. 

Hamlst 
Text  bated  on  F\.    Postage*  in  braekeUfrom  Q, 

I.  L  65.  jump]  Qs;  just  F.  L  94.  design*d] 
Fs ;  desig^e  Fi.  i.  150.  mom]  Qs ;  day  F. 
ii.  150,  etc.  Qod]  Qs ;  Heaven  F.  iL  198. 
waste]  vast  Qi;  wast  QsF.  iL  204.  distilled] 
Qs;  bestil'd  F.  u.  248.  tenable]  Qs;  treble 
F.  iiL  8.  forward]  Qs  ;  f  reward  F.  iii.  16. 
will]  Qs ;  feare  F.  iii.  21.  sanity]  safty  Qs : 
sanctity  F.  iiL  26.  particular  act  and  place  J 
Qs ;  peculiar  Sect  and  force  F.  iii.  A.  yoo 
in]  Qs ;  within  F.  iiL  74.  Are  ...  in  that] 
Are  of  a  .  .  .  cheff  in  that  F ;  Or  of  a  .  .  . 
chiefe  in  that  Q3.  iiL  109.  Running]  Roam- 
ing F  ;  wrong  Qs.  iii.  114.  almost .  . .  holy] 
Qs;  all  the  F.  iii.  117.  Lends]  Qs;  Gives 
F.  iii.  128.  that  dye]  Qs ;  the  eye  F.  iii. 
130.  bawds]  bonds  Qq  Ff.  iv.  37.  often 
dont]  of  a  doubt  Qs.  v.  29.  Haste]  Qs ; 
Hast,  hast  F.  I]  om.  F.  v.  aS.  roots]  Qs; 
rotsF.  V.  71.  bark'd]  Qs ;  bak'd  F.  v.  114. 
Ham.]  Qs  ;  Mar.  F.  v.  115.  Mar.]  Qs  ;  Hor, 
F.  V.  1-33.  whirling]  whnrling  Qs;  hurling 
F.  V.  162.  earth]  Qs;  ground  F.  v.  167. 
our]  F ;  your  Qs. 

II.  L  1 1 1.  heed]  Qs ;  speed  F.  i.  1 14.  By  heaven] 
Qs;  Itseemes  F.  iL  10.  dream]  Qs;  deeme 
F.  ii.  45.  and]  Qs ;  one  F.  ii.  808.  heavUy]  Qs ; 
heavenly  F.  ii.  312.  firmament]  Qs ;  om.  F. 
iL  338.  tickle]  tickled  F.  iL  438.  pious]  Qs; 
pons  F.  ii.  442.  valanc^d]  Qs ;  valiant  F.  ii. 
479.  total]  Qs ;  to  take  F.  ii.  525,  526. 
mobled]  Qs;  inobled  F.  iL  579.  ownJ^Qs; 
whole  F.  ii.  580.  wann*d]  Qs ;  warm*d  F.  iL 
604.  ['Swounds]  Qs ;  Why  F.  iL  612.  a  dear 
father]  Q4 ;  the  Deere  F. 

m.  L  71.  proud]  Qs ;  poore  P.  L  76.  fardels] 
Qs;  these  fardels  F.  L  86.  pith]  F;  pitch 
Qs.  L  87.  awry]  Qs ;  away  P.  L  97. 1]  F ; 
you  Qs.  L  99.  Their  .  .  .  lost]  Qs ;  then  .  .  . 
left  F.  i.  136.  nowhere]  Qs ;  no  way  F.  i. 
148.  paintings]  Qs;  pratlings  F.  L  149. 
face]  Qs ;  pace  F.  ii.  35.  nor  man]  Qs ;  or 
Norman  F.  ii.  89.  heedful]  Qs ;  needfuU  F. 
iL  151.  Enter  Prologue]  after  fellow,  Qs ; 
after  158,  F.  this  fellow!  Qs ;  these  fellows 
F.  iL  171,  etc.  P.  Queen]  Bap.  F.  ii.  262. 
your]  Qs;  om.  F.  iL  351.  surely  .  . .  upon] 
Qs ;  freely  ...  of  F.  iii.  81.  flnshj  Qs ;  fresh 
F.  iv.  12.  a  wicked]  Q;  an  idle  F.  iv.  65. 
brother]   Qs;    breath    F.      iv.   169.   either 
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[nuMtor]  either  Qs;   Miutter  Q4.    W.  182. 
bloftt]  UowtQs;  blunt  F. 

IV.  L  40.  [to,  hapW  sUoder]  om.  Qq  Ff .  ii. 
19.  M  . . .  nuts]  Qi ;  like  an  spe  F ;  like  an 
apple  Qs.  iii  47.  it]  Qs :  at  F.  r.  1-20.  So 
Qt;  FhasnoOent.intJu  tcene,aMd2'S,^lS 
are  given  to  Hor.,  the  real  to  Queen,  r.  146. 
pelican]  Qs ;  PoUtioian  F.  vii  27.  Whoae 
worth]  Qs;  Who  was  F.  ru,  85.  can]  Qs ; 
ran  F.  TiL  143.  that,  but  dip]  Qs ;  I  but 
dipt  F. 

V.  i.  80.  clawed]  Qs ;  caught  F.  i.  87.  now 
o^tf^reaches]  Qs ;  o*re  Offices  F.  i.  88.  would] 
Qs ;  oould  F.  i.  21 1.  grinning]  Qs  ;  leering 
F.  i  255.  rites]  F ;  crants  Qs.  i.  288-0.  [All 
Gentlemen,  — flbr.]  Qj ;  Gen.  F.  i.  207. 
[•Swoundst  Qs ;  Come  F.  I  307.  [Queen.] 
Qs;  Kin.  F.  ii  9.  deep]  Qs;  deare  F.  iL 
58.  defeat]  Qs;  debate  F.  it  91.  lordship] 
Qs;  friendship  F.  ii  132.  do  'tl^Qs;  too't 
Qs.  ii  174.  laid  on]  Qs;  one  F.  ii  175. 
nine]  Qs ;  mine  F.  ii  192.  turn]  Qs ;  tongue 
F.  ii  196.  has  . .  .  many]  Qs  ;  had  .  .  .  mine 
F.  ii  255.  brother]  Qs  ;  Mother  F.  ii.  299. 
Here  . . .  napkin]  Qs  ;  Heere  's  a  napkin  F. 
ii  369.  lilenoe]  Qs ;  silence.  O,  o,  o,  o  F. 

Othello 
Tai  baaed  on  Ft 

L  i  1.  Tush  II  Qq ;  om.  F.  i.  4.  ♦Sblood]  Qi ; 
om.  F  {ana  mo  frequently  with  oaths),  i.  25. 
toged]  Qi ;  tongued  F.  i.  72.  changes]  Q<| ; 
chances  F.  i  100.  brarery]  Qq;  knaTcne 
F.  i  laS.  night]  Qi ;  might  F.  iii.  139. 
trarel's]  Qq  ;  travelloura  F.  iii.  145.  Do  grow 
.  .  .  These]  Qs ;  Grew . . .  These  things  F.  iii. 
155. intentively]  Qq;  instinctiyely  F.  iii.  159. 
sighs]  Qq  ;  kisses  F.  iii.  225  a]  Qq ;  a  more 
F.  iii.  240-1.  If  .  .  .  father's]  Qq  ;  Why  at 
her  Fathers  ?  F.  iii.  242.  Dee.  Nor  .  .  .  not] 
Qq  ;  Des.  Nor  would  IF.  iii  258.  which] 
Qq  ;  why  F.  iii.  300.  worldly  matters]  Qq ; 
worcUy  matter  F.  iii.  330.  balance]  Qq ; 
braine  F. 

n.  i.  25-6.  in.  A  Veronete]  in :  A  Veronessa 
Qq ;  in  :  A  Verennessa  F.  i  65.  ingener] 
Ingeniuer  F.  i  105.  list]  Qi;  leare  F.  i. 
2^30.  again]  Qi ;  a  game  F.  i  267.  mutuali- 
ties] Qq;  mutabilities  F.  i  312.  I  trash]  I 
trace  F.  i.  315.  rank]  Qq;  right  F.  iii.  66, 
etc.  God]  Qi ;  Heaven  F.  iii.  149  f  CVy  .  .  . 
help!]  Qq;  om.  F.  iii.  161.  hold]  Qq ;  om. 
F.  iii.  .322.  denotement]  Qs  ;  denotement  F. 
iii.  391.  the  while]  a  while  F. 

III.  i  22.  mine]  me,  mine  F;  ray  Qq.  i  27. 
general's  wife]  Qq;  Generall  F.  iii.  67. 
their]  her  Qq  Ff.  iii.  106.  By  .  .  .  me]  Alas, 
thou  ecchos't  me  F.  iii.  138-9.  a  . .  .  But 
some]  Qq ;  that  .  .  .  Wherein  F.  iii  147. 
oft]  Qq ;    of  F.    iii.  148.  yet]  Qs ;   om.  F. 


iii  180. once]  Qq;  oat. F.    iii  254 
Q ;  quantities  F.    iii  386.  Her] 
iii  d&>5.  superrisor]  Qi ;  soperri) 
188.  sweetj  Qq ;  neither  F 

IV.  i  21.  infected]  Q^;  infectiou 
nnsuiting]  Qi ;  resulting  F ;  onfi 
09.  refrain]  Qq ;  restraina  F.  i 
strue]  coaster  Qq;  oooaery  1 
power]  Qq;  donre  F.  1 184.  br 
becomes  F.  ii  64.  Ay,  there]  I  I 
iii  41.  sighing]  Qs;  nnging  F. 

V.  i  1.  bulk]  Qq;  Barke  F.  i  35. 
For  F.  ii  13  the  rose]  Qq  ;  thy 
15.  it  on]  Qq ;  thee  on  F.  ii  2:> 
etc]  Be/ore  Are  im  284,  Qq ;  om. 
Indianl  Qq;  ludeaa  F.  il  S51. 
Qq;  MedioinableF 

Knro  Lkab 

Text  baaed  on  Ft.    FoMaogat  la  broeht 

I.  i.  70.  Speak]  Qq ;  om.  F.  i.  76 
Qq;  professes  F.  i  112.  myi 
miseries  Fi ;  mistresse  Qq.  i  22; 
willF.  i 284.  shame  thatn]Qq; 
F.  i  292.  not]  Qa ;  om.  F.  i  34 
sit  P.  ii  21.  top]  tooth*  Qx  3; 
ii.24.rab8erib'dlQq;  Preaenb*d 
6.  Edgar— and!  Qq;  on.  F.  i^ 
iear.  Why  my  Boy  F.  W.  125. 
Ladie  oth*e  Qq ;  the  Lady  F. 

II.  i.  78.  spurs]  Qq ;  spirits  F.  I 
him]  Qq;  said  he  ?  F.  i  122. 
prize  F.  ii.  83.  Bring]  Qq ;  G 
84.  Renege]  Fs;  Revenge  Pi ;  \ 
ii  128.  That 't]  That  F;  that  Tl 
150.  Contemned*st]  temneat  Q< 
King]  Qq;  King  his  master  a 
158.  Gome,  my  nnxl]  Qi;  Com 
P.  iv.l03.her]Qq;  tendsP.  i 
her  pride]  Qo ;  blister  P. 

lU.  iy.  53.  ford]  foord  Qq;  sword 
word  justly]  words  justly  Q ;  w 
F.     iv.   121.  till   the]    Qq;  at 
dearer]  Qq ;  deere  P.   ri.  23.  jost 
Qq.    Ti  27.  bourn]  broome  Qq. 
HymP. 

IV.  ii.  57.  to  threat]   thereat  Qi ; 
ii.  79.  justicersl  Qi ;  Justices  P. 
iii.  13.  Ay,  sir]   I  say  Qq.     iii. 
streme  Qq.     iii.  33.  moistened]] 
her  Qq.    iv.  1.  DOCTOR.]  Qq ;  ( 
iv.  6.  sentry]  CenteryP;  eentu) 
11.  Dort.]    Qq;    Oenl.  P      it.    1 
Qq;  desires  P.     ir.  26.  imnortu 
tunM  P.     ▼i41.thee  weUJ   F; 
He  falls  Qq.    ti.  71.  enridged]  Q 
P.    vi.  83.  coining]  Qo ;  crying 
one]  Qq;  a  P.    ri.  256.  English] 
Qq.    yii  1,  etc  Doctor]  Qq; 
P.    rii  21.  Qtnt.]  P;  Dod.   Q. 


TEXTUAL  NOTES 
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Dixt.]  Gent,  Qu  Kent.  Q,;  om,  F.  Tii.  24. 
not]  Qq;  om.  F.  viL  32.  warring]  Qq; 
iarring  F. 
V.  iii.  «:3.  prove]  Qq;  make  F.  iiL  128.  the] 
my  privilege,  Thtt  F.  iiL  213.  him]  me  Qq. 
iiL  322.  Sdg^  F ;  Duke  Qq. 

Macbeth 
Text  based  on  Ft 

I.    L  10.  [f.   WUch]   All  F.     ii.  14.  qiiarrel] 

quarrj  F.     ii.  2^.  break]  om,  F.     iiL  97. 

hail]  tale  F.    v.  48.  it]  F9;  hit  Fi.    vi.  4. 

martlet]   Bailet  F.     vL  5.  masonry]  man- 

aonry  F.    vi.  9.  most]  most  F.    viL  (5.  shcud] 

•ohoole  F. 
H,    i.  55.  strides]  sides  F.     L  57.  way  they] 

they  may  F.    ii.  37.  sleave]  sleeve  F. 
in.  iL  13.  scotched]  soorch'd  F.    vL  24.  son] 

^nnes  F. 

IV.  L  59.  germens]  Germaine  F.  i.  97.  Rebel- 
lion's head)  Rebellions  dead  F.  L  112.  A 
shew  .  .  .]  il  $hew  of  eight  Kingt^  and  Banquo 
lastf  with  a  glasse  tn  his  hand  F.  iii.  15.  de- 
serve] disceme  F.  iiL  107.  acoursM]  aoenrst 
Fa ;  aoonst  Fi.    iii.  235.  tnne]  time  F. 

V.  iiL  55.  senna]  F4;  Cyme  Fi. 

TiMON  OF  Athens 
Text  bated  on  Ft 

L.  L  1.  others]  Mercer  F.  L  21.  gnm,  which 
ooces]  gowne*  which  uses  F.  i.  25.  chafes] 
ehases  F.  L  40.  man]  men  F.  i.  87.  slip] 
sit  F.  L  241.  my  angry  will]  no  angry  wit 
F.  L  256-7.  there  !  Aohesi  their  Aches  F. 
iL  29.  everl  verie  F.  ii.  120.  [Tucket  within] 
Sound  Tucket.  Enter  the  Maskers  of  A  mazons, 
with,  etc  {as  at  137)  F.  ii.  12K  Enter  CupidJ 
Enter  Cupid  with  the  Maske  of  Ladies  F.  ii. 
131.  The  ear]  there  F.  u.  13J.  and  smell] 
aU  F.    u.  157  [Lady]  Lord  F. 

IL  i.  35.  in  compt]  in.  Come  F.  ii.  1,  etc. 
[FUv.]  Steward  F.  ii.  38.  date-broke]  debt, 
broken  F.    ii.  194.  [Flaminias]  Flavius  F. 

UI.  iiL  20.  I]  Ed. ;  it  F.  iv.  1 13.  [  Ventidius] 
VUorza  F.  v.  22.  behave]  behoove  F.  v. 
49.  felon]  fellow  F.  v.  03  I  ...  he  has] 
Why  .  .  .  ha's  F.  vi.  36.  harshly.  O]  hamhly 
o'  F.    vL  89.  foes]  fees  F.     vi.  90.  lag]  legge 

IV.  L  21.  let]  yet  F.  iii.  12.  rother's]  Brothers 
F.  iii.  116.  bars]  Barne  F.  iii.  185.  doth] 
do  F.  iiL  223.  moesM]  moyst  F.  iii.  38^i 
SOD  and  sire]  Snnne  and  fire  F.  iii.  398. 
Moe]  Apem.  Moe  F.  iiL  499.  mild]  wilde  F. 
iiL  4:n.  villainy]  Villaine  F. 

V.  L  150.  sense]  since  F.  L  223.  sour]  foure 
P.  iiL  4.  rear'd]  reade  F.  iv.  *uk  Descend] 
IMend  F.    iv.  62.  renderM]  remedied  F. 


Aktont  avd  Cj^mobatra 
Text  bated  on  Fi 

L  i.  50.  whose]  F3;  who  Fi.  iL  5.  charge] 
change  F.  ii.  89.  fertile]  foretell  F.  ii.  64. 
Alexas]  Alexas.  F.  iL  186.  leave]  love  F. 
iv.  3.  ourl  one  F.  iv.  44.  dear'd]  fearM  F. 
iv.  46.  lackeying]  lacking  F.  iv.  56.  wassails] 
Vaasailes  F. 

II.  L  41.  warr*d]  wan'd  F.  ii.  53.  not]  om.  F. 
V.  12.  finn'd]  fine  F.  vii.  118.  bear]  beate 
F. 

m.  V.  14.  world,  thou  hast]  would  thou  hadst 
F.  V.  16.  the  one]  om.  F.  vi.  61.  obstruct] 
abstract  F.  vL  88.  make  them]  makes  his 
F.  vii.  36.  Mnleters]  Muliteis  F.  x.  10. 
ribaldred]  ribandred  F.  ziL  31,  etc.  Thy- 
reus]  Thidias  F.  ziii.  74.  this :  in  deputa- 
tion] this  in  desputation  F.  xiiL  165.  dis- 
candying]  diacandering  F. 

rV.  iiL  1.  [/ipoj  a  Company  of  F,  iv.  3.  mine] 
thine  F.  v.  1,  3,  6.  [Sold.]  Eros  F.  ix.  1. 
Sbmtbt]  Centerie  F.  x.  7.  [Qo  we  up]  om. 
F.  xiL  4.  augurers]  Anurias  F.  xiL  9. 
[Alarum^  etc.]  At  end  ofxi.  F.  xii.  21.  span- 
raPd]  pannelled  F.    xv  73.  e*en]  in  F. 

V.  L  28,  31.  r^^.]  Dol.  F.  L  36.  lance] 
launch  F.  L  59.  live]  leave  F.  ii.  81.  O,]  o 
F.  ii.  87.  autumn  't]  Anthony  it  F.  iL  104. 
smites]  suites  F.  ii.  317.  vile]  wilde  F.  iL 
321.  awry]  away  F. 

CORIOLAKUB 
Text  bated  on  Ft 

I.  L  35.  [S.  CiL]  All  F  i.  58.  t.  Cit.]  F.  Most 
modem  editors  change  to  1.  Cit.  here  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  scene,  i.  95.  stale] 
scale  F.  L  119.  crowned]  crown'd  F.  iii.  46. 
contemning.  Tell]  Contenning,  tell  F.  iv.  57. 
[Cato's]  From  Plutarch.  Calues  F.  vi.  59.  An- 
tiates]  Antients  F.  vi.  76.  of  me  ?]  of  me  : 
F.  ix.  46.  coverture]  overture  F.  x.  22. 
erabargements]  embarqnements  F. 

II.  L  61.  can't]  can  F.  i.  71.  bisson]  beesome 
F.  L  79.  faucet]  forset  F.  L  181.  etc.  Caius 
Marcins]  Martins  Cains.  L  182.  Coriolanus] 
Martius  Caius  Coriolanus  F.  L  267.  the] 
their  F.  L  271.  touch]  teach  F.  iL  85.  one 
on*s]  Ft ;  on  ones  Fit-  iii.  2 1 .  anbumi 
F4;  Abram  Fi.  iiL  122.  woolless  toge] 
Woluish  tongue  Fi ;  Woolvish  gowne  Fj. 
iii.  123.  do]  F4 ;  does  Fi.  iii.  163.  CmzRMs] 
the  Plebeians  F.  iii.  251-.V2.  [And  .  .  . 
censor.]  Globe  Ed.  after  Plutarch;  And 
Nobly  nam'd«  so  twice  being  Censor,  F. 

III.  L  91.  good]  God!  F.  L  92.  reckless] 
wreaklesse  F.  L  129.  motive]  native  F.  L 
131.  bisson  multitude]  Bosome-muUiplied 
F.  i.  143.  Where  one]  Whereon  F.  i.  181. 
CiTiZBHs]  Plebeians  F.    L  184,  etc.  ICitizens] 
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Ml  F.  i.  2Sl.  [Com.]  F, ;  Corio,  Fi.  i  23a 
[Cor,]  Mene.  Ff.  L  240.  [Men.]  om.  Ff.  ii. 
21.  thwardngBJ  thinffs  F.  U.  :i2.  herd]  heart 
F.  u.  113.  ohoir'd]  quier^d  F.  iii.  »«. 
Throng]  Through  F.    iiL  130.  not]  but  F. 

rV.  i.  4.  extremity]  Fj ;  extreamitiefl  Fi.  it. 
23.  hate]  have  F.  v.  237.  spritely,  wakingl 
sprightly  walking  F.  tI.  4.  hurry,  here  dioj 
hurry.  Here  do  we  F.  vii.  28.  yield]  yeeldi 
F.  Yii.49.Tirtnea]  VertueF.  yii.  55.  falter] 
fouler  F. 

V.  i.  16.  wrecked  fair]  wrack'd  for  F.  ii  17, 
magnified]  verified  P.  iL  80.  our]  F4 ;  your 
Fi.  iiL  48.  prate]  pray  F.  iii.  63.  holp] 
hope  F.  Ti  116.  Fluttered]  Fa;  Flattered 
Fi,. 


VkNTS  AKD  AOONIB 
Text  baaed  on  <li 

181.  spright]  sprite  Q.  185.  Souring]  So 
wring  Q.  366.  Showed]  Showed  Q.  498. 
died]  dy*de  Q.  546.  glued]  glewed.  749. 
thaw'd]  thawed  Q.  873.  twine]  twin'd  Q. 
laSl.  as]  Qs;  are  Qn.  1054.  was]  had  Q. 
1080.  died]  di'de  Q. 

Thx  Rape  op  Lucrbcs 
Text  based  on  Q, 

4.  Collatia]  Colfttium  Q.  8.  Haply  ...  un- 
happily] Haply  .  .  .  unhaply  Q.  23.  de- 
<^y'd]  Qs ;  decayed  Qi.  64.  Argu*d]  Argued 
Q.  361.  espi'd]  espied  Q.  398.  canopiM] 
canopied  Q.  425.  sUick'd]  slakt  Q.  5:^. 
desoriM]  disoried  Q.  782.  musty]  Qi ;  mys- 
tie  Q3.  917.  sUy'd]  staied  Q.  1167,  1169. 
peerd]pildQ.  1444.  steel' d]  steld  Q.  1544. 
begildj  beguild  Q.     1803.  ow'd]  owed  Q. 


SomrxTs 
Text  bated  on  Qi 

12.  4.  all]  or  Q.  19. 5.  fleets]  fleet 
7.  hue  .  .  .  hues]  hew  . .  .  Hews 
fight]  worth  Q.  26. 12 ;  27. 10 ;  35. 
43.11;  45.  12;  46.3,8,  13,  14; 
6;  128.  11,  14.  thyl  their  Q.  34. 
losse  Q.  41.  a  she]  he  Q.  47.  1(J 
Q.  47.  11.  not]  nor  Q.  51.  10.  | 
perfects  Q.     54.  14,  etc  fade]  vai 

13.  Or]  As  Q.  67. 13.  will]  WiU  ( 
of]  or  Q.  69.  3.  due]  end  Q.  0! 
solye  Q.  76.  7.  teU]  fel  Q.  102. 
Q.  106.  12.  skill]  still  Q.  113. 
Uok  Q.  113.  U.Teye]  om.  Q.  1 
former]  Iftfonner  Q.  127.  9.  bro^ 
132.  2.  torments]  torment  Q.  1^ 
Pass.  PiL  sight  Q.  146.  2.  [Thn 
sinfull  earth  Q. 


A  Lovxb's  Complaint 
Text  bated  on  Q, 

51.  gan]s:aueQ.     118.  Came]  Ca 
immur'dj  enur'd  Q.    260.  nun]  Su 

Thb  Passionats  P1L6R1: 
Baeed  on  edition  0/ 1599  (s  Q  tn  » 

94.  thereof]  Ed.  1612;  whereof  C 
feU  she]  Griffin;  she  feU  Q.  r\ 
once  Q.  207.  moon]  houre  Q.  i 
throne  Q.  287.  back]  blacke  Q. 
love  Q.  295.  moan]  woe  Q.  3 
partial  like]  Early  MS. ;  fancv 
might)  Q.  343.  Here  .  . .  theyj  I 
There  ...  by  Q.  344.  Begin, 
doth]  Early  MS. ;  When  time  wit! 
Q.  349.  Wring  my  ear]  round 
aieQ. 
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The  two  OentUmen  qf  Verona 20 
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Measure  for  Measure 61 

The  Comedy  of  Errours 85 
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Titus  Andronicus 31 

Romeo  and  Juliet 53 
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The  Tragedu  of  Macbeth 131 

The  Tragedy  qf  Hamlet 152 

King  Lear 283 

Othello,  the  Moore  qf  Venice 310 

Anthony  and  Cleopater 346 
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Norm.  —  The  Tragedie  <^f  Troylut  and  Crettida.  though  not  catalogued,  ia  printed  immediately  before  Coriola- 
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GLOSSARY 


i,  <» ;  in. 

A,  he. 

Ikbate,  humble ;  diminish ;  blont ;  de- 
predate ;  deduct ;  curtail. 

liMtementf  diminution ;  deprecia- 
tion. 

ibhor,  refuse ;  horrify. 

ibide,  meet  in  combat. 

ibJecU,  outcasts. 

ibie,  v6.,  warrant. 

ibode,  vb.i  forebode. 

iLbodementSf  forebodings. 

ibout,  intent  on.  Go  about,  prepare 
to  do. 

Ibridgement,  entertainment. 

ibroach,  (to  set)  going. 

ibrook,  endure. 

Ibraption,  breaking  off. 

kbaev-book,  A  B  G  book,  primer. 

ibsolute,  positive ;  faultless. 

ibose,  disfigure  ;  dishonor ;  corrupt ; 
deceive. 

Ibuaer,  corrupter. 

iby,  pay  for. 

kooept,  «6.,  acceptance. 

kecepted,  welcome,  T.  and  G.  III. 
iU.  30. 

locite,  dte. 

Accomplish,  obtain ;  equip. 

kocountant,  liable. 

kocuse,  «6.,  accusation. 

kcknown,  acquainted. 

kconitum,  aconite. 

Lcture,  performance. 

Ldamant,  lodestone. 

Lddictioo,  Indination. 

LddiUon,  title. 

kddreas,  direct ;  prepare. 

Ldhere,  suit. 

Ldmiral,  ship  carrying  the  com- 
mander. 

kdmiration,  wonder. 

kdmlr«,  wonder. 

kdroit,  choose. 

Ldroittanoe,  fashion.  Of  great  a., 
admitted  to  the  best  society. 

kdoptious,  giren  in  adoption,  not 
by  right. 

idulterate,  adulterous,  unchaste. 

kdranoe,  raise. 

Ldvertise,  inform ;  conned  ;  attend. 

kdvertisemeot,  information ;  advice. 

idvlce,  deliberation. 

idviae,  instruct;  consider,  deliber- 
ate. 

idTOcatioo,  pleading. 

Kdile,  a  iugh  official  in  Rome:  in 
Cor.  III.  i.  173.  etc.,  a  police-officer. 

^•ry,  the  brood  of  sn  eagle;  brood 
(of  child  actors),  HamTlI.  U.  354. 

ijfect,  rfr.,  love,  like;  aim  at;  re- 
nemble,  imitate. 

ifect  the  letter,  practise  alliteration. 

JIect«d,  disposed  ;  in  love. 

.ffect«dly,  lovingly,  fancifully. 

Jfection,  inclination ;  love ;  affecta- 
tion. 


▲ffectioned,  full  of  affectation. 

Affects,  inclination. 

Affeer'd,  sanctioned. 

Affiance,  confidence. 

Affined,  related ;  b<wmd. 

Affinity,  connections. 

Affray,  frighten. 

Affront,  encounter. 

Affy,  tirust ;  betroth. 

After-eye,  look  after. 

Against,  Just  before,  in  expectation 

of,  to  meet. 
Agas'd,  looking  with  amazement. 
Aglet-baby,  small  figure  on  the  point 

of  a  lace. 
Agnize,  acknowledge. 
Agood,  heartily. 
A-hold,  dose  to  the  wind.  ' 
Aidance,  assistance. 
Aidant,  hdpful. 

Aim,  guess.    Cij  aim,  encomage. 
Air-dnwn,  imaginary. 
Alder-liefest,  deareit  of  aU. 
Ale,  ale-house,  T.  Gent.  U.  v   61. 
Allay,  4^.,  alleviation. 
Allayment,  alleviation. 
All  -  building,  on  which  everything 

is  built. 
Allegiant,  loyal. 
AU-hallond,  All  SainU*. 
All-haUown,  about  AU  BainU'  Day, 

late  in  the  year. 
AU-hid,  hide-and-seek. 
AUU^ant,  elegant  (?),  doqnent  (?),  M. 

Allottery,  portion. 

Allow,  license  ;  approve  ;  acknow- 
ledge ;  cause  to  be  acknowledged. 

Allowance,  permisrion,  acknowledg- 
ment. 


All-thing,  every  way. 
Alma^drinkft'    *  ' 


the  left-over  liquor  given 
to  the  poor. 

Along,  at  one's  length. 

Alter,  exchange. 

Amaze,  conf<mnd. 

Amazement,  utter  bewilderment. 

Amerce,  fine. 

Ames-ace,  two  aces,  the  lowest  throw 
at  dice. 

Amort,  dejected. 

Amurath,  name  of  Turldsh  sultans. 

An,  if  (usually  printed  **  and  "  in  old 
editions) 

Anatomy,  skeleton  ;  body. 

Anchor,  anchorite,  hermit. 
I  Anchorage,    the   anchor    with     its 
;      tackle. 

I  Andent,  sb.,  standard ;  ensign,  stan- 
I      dard-bearer. 

Ancientry,  old  people ;  dignity  of  sge.  j 

Andrew,  name  of  a  ship. 

An^el,    gold   coin  worth  ten    shil-  I 
I      bngs,  stamped  with  the  figure  of 

the  Archangel  Michael.  i 

I  Angle,  fishing-tackle. 

Amiexioos,  additions.  | 


Annothanise,  anatomise,  explain. 
Annoy,  pain.  hurt. 
Annoyance,  injury. 
Anon,  immediately ;  sometimes. 
Answer,  j6.,  account ;  retaliation. 
Answer,  t;6.,  to  profit  by. 
Anthropophaginian,  man  eater. 
Antie,  adj.^  fantastic  ;  «6.,  buffoon ; 

grotesque  representation  ;  «6.,  to 

make  a  buffoon  of. 
Autre,  cavern. 
Appaid,  paid. 

Appalled,  weakened ;  made  pale. 
Appeach,  impeach. 
Appeal,  vb.y  impeach  ;  <6.,  impeach- 
ment 
Appellant,  impeacher. 
Apperil,  peril. 
Apple-john,  a  kind  of  winter  af^e, 

long  kept. 
Apfdiance,  remedy. 
^PPljf •  put  in  practice  ;  devote. 
Appoint,  equip. 
Apprehension,  sarcasm. 
Apprehmsive,  imaginative,  capable 

of  perception. 
Approbation,  proof ;  probation. 
Approof ,  proof  ;  approvaL 
An>ropriation,  peculiar  excellence. 
Approve,  try  ;  commend ;  justify. 
Apricock,  apricot. 
Apron-man,  mechanic. 
Arabian  bird,  the  [^oenix. 
Araise,  to  raise  up. 
Arch,  9b.  and  adj.^  chief. 
Arsal,  Argo,  corruptions  of  lAt.  ergo^ 

therefore. 
Argentine,  silvery. 
Argosy,  a  large  merchantman. 
Argument,  theme. 
Arm-gaunt,  war-worn  (?),  gaunt  with 

bearing  armor  (?),  A.  and  G.  L  v. 

48. 
Armigero,  for  Lat.  armiger^  one  en- 

titied  to  bear  arma. 
Armipotent,  powerful  in  arms. 
Aroint  thee,  begone. 
Arrivanoe,  people  arriving. 
Arrive,  reach,  obtain. 
Arthur's  show,  an  exhibition  by  a 

society  of  London  archers  who  took 

the  names  of  the  Knights  of  the 

Round  Table,  2  Hen.  IV,  IIL  ii. 

300. 
Article  (Of  great),  comprising  numv 

items,  separate  qualities.  Ham.  v. 

U.  122. 
Articulate,  specify  ;  draw  up  articles. 
Artificial,  artistically  produced. 
Artiflt,  scholar. 
Arts-man.  scholar. 
Asinego,  Span,  nsnieo^  a  little  ass. 
Asp^nion,  sprinkling. 
Aspic,  asp. 
Aspire,  ai*cend. 

AssemUance.  general  appearance. 
Assigns,  appendages. 
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AMooiftU,  vb.,  mooom^tMj ;  j6.,  eom- 

p«Dion. 
A«nbjugate,  dagnde. 
AMur«d,  Afflanowi. 
At,  for.  At  friend,  frlandljr.  At  Ulm 

h«]piiig. 
Atomv,  atom ;  anatomy,  2  Han.  IT, 

V.  hr.  43. 
Atone,  reconcile ;  agree. 
Attach,  adse ;  arreat. 
Atuaider,  atain. 

Attaint,  atain,  diagraoa ;  eooTioUon. 
Attainture,  diaffraoe. 


Banble,  a  trifle ;  a  fool*a  ataff. 
Barin,  bmabwood. 
BAwooek,  dear  fellow. 
Beadaman,  one   hired  to  pray  for 


I  Bear.  Bearabimin,hareaenae.  Bear 

hard,  dialika,  bear  a  grudge.  Bear 

in  haind,  deoeiTe. 
Bear-'ard,    bear>berd,  a   keeper  of 

beara. 
Bearln«.eloth,  the  mantle  in  whkh 

a  ctilld  waa  carried  to  be  ohrla- 


Attent,  attentive. 
Attribute,  reputation. 
Audible,  quick  of  hearing. 
Augurea,  augur  or  angnir,   Maob. 

III.  iT.  IM. 
Auld,  old. 
Aunt,  an  old  woman ;  a  looee  woman, 

W.  T.  IV.  UL  11. 
Ariaed,  informed. 
Avoid,  leave  ;  get  rid  of . 
Aweleaa,  fearleaa ;  inapiring  no  fear. 
Awful,  fiUed  with  awe. 

Baby.  doU  (?),  Macb.  DI.  ir.  106. 
Baccare,  go  back. 

Backaword  man,  aaingle-atick  player. 
Back-trick,  a  ci4»er   backwaida   in 

dancing. 
Baffle,  diagraoe. 
Baked-meata,  paatry. 
Balk  logic,  diapute,  T.  of  B.  L  i.  34. 
Balked,  pUed  up. 
Ballow,  cudgel. 
Ban,  curae. 

B«n.doga,  fierce  doga  kept  chained. 
Bandy,  atrike  to  and  fro ;  contend. 
Bane,  poiaon ;  deatruction. 
Bank,  to  land  on  or  nil  along  the 

iMnka  of,  K.  John,  V.  U.  104. 
Banquet,  deaaert. 
Barbed,  armed  (of  a  horae). 
Bare,  r6.,  ahave. 
Barful,  full  of  hindrancea. 
Bam,  child. 
Barnacle,  a  ahell-flah   auppoaed  to 

grow  on  treea  and  turn  into  a  gooae. 
Butbolomew   boar-pig.     Roaat    pig 

waa  an  attraction  at  Bartholomew 

Fair,  held  annually  in  London  on 

Aug.  24th. 
Baae,  a  ruatic  game. 
Base  court,  lower  court. 
Baaea,  a  kind  of  akirt  worn  by  knig^ta 

on  boraeback. 
Baailiaco-like,    given   to   repetition, 

like  Baailiaco,  a  foollah  knight  in 

Soliman  and  Perxfda. 
Baailiak,   a   fabuloua   aerpent    that 

killed  by  ita  look;  a  large  cannon. 
Batta  (Ital.),  enough. 
Baatard,  a  aweet  Spaniah  wine. 
Bat,  a  heavy  atick. 
Bat«,  $b.,  quarrel. 
BaU),  f-fr.,  flutter  ;  weaken,  remit. 
6at«.breeding,  cauaing  quarrela. 
Bat^Iess,  not  to  be  blunted. 
Bat-fowling,    catching    birda    with 

aticka. 
Batlet,  a  flat  atick  lor  beating  linen 

in  waahing. 
Batten,  to  feed. 
Battle,  diviaion  of  an  army  (in  order 

of  battle). 


Beaver,  the  viaor  o<  a  helmet;  a  hel- 
met. 
Beoomed,  flttii^. 
Bedlam,  afr.,  a  madhonae ;  a  madman : 

Bed-awerver,  adnltereaa. 

Beg  ua,  apply  for  the  guardiaaahip 

of  na  aaidiota,  L.  L.  L.  V.  ii.  490. 
Behig,  «6.  habit  of  life ;  reaidenoe ; 

lufr.,  when,  aince. 
Be4ee'd,  forced  to  lee  of  the  wind. 
BeUed.  alandered ;  f  ull  of  liea. 
Bemad,  madden. 
BemoUed,  bedraggled. 
Bend,  «6:,  look,  gtonoe ;  vfr.,  direct, 

incline. 
Bent,  tenaion ;  Inclination ;  look. 
Ben  rennlo,  welcome. 
Berattle,  cry  down. 
Bergomaak,  a  matic  danoe  after  the 

manner  of  Bergamo,  in  N.  Italy. 
Bennoothea,  Beimudaa. 
Beeeeming,  appearance.  Gym.  V.  r. 

400. 
Beahrew,  curae  (need  playfully). 
Beaort,  r6.,  auit;  <6.,  ooovenieaoe. 
Beapeak,  addreaa. 
Beated,  aituated. 
Beatraught,  diatracted. 
Beteem,  grant,  allow. 
Bewray,  reveaL 
Bexonum,  baae  fellow. 
Biaa,  awry  ;  puffed  out,  awelled  (aa 

a  bow]  ia  on  the  biaa  aide)  (f), 

T.  and  C.  I.  UL  16. 
Biddy,  a  chicken-caU. 
Bide,  endure. 
Biding,  abode. 
Bigamy,  marrying  a  widow,    Rich. 

Ill,  m.  vii.  189. 
Biggen,  nightcap. 

Bilbo,  a  Spani&h  blade  (from  Bilbao). 
BUboea,  a  kind  of  f  ettera  need  at  aea. 
Bill,  a  halberd. 

Bill,  note  ;  notice,  proclamation. 
Bird-bolt,  a  blunt-headed  arrow. 
Birding,  fowling. 
Birth-child,  a  child  adopted  becauae 

of  ita  being  bom  within  a  certain 

domain. 
Biason,  dim-aighted. 
Bite  the  thumb,  a  geatore  of  con- 
tempt. 
Bituined,  ameared  with  bitomen. 
Black,    dark-complexioned,    aa   op- 
posed to  fair. 
Blark-coraered,    hiding     thinga    in 

dark  comera  (?),  T.  of  A.  V.  i.  47. 
Black     Monday,     Eaater     Monday, 

named  from  a  atorm  from  which 

the  Boftliah  forces  in  France  auf- 

fered  on  that  day,  1360. 
Blarka,  auit  of  mourning. 
Bhmk,  «6.,  the  white  mark  in  the 


centre  oi.  a  taiygt;  ^ 
pale. 
Bknka,  charteraaaaled  bs 
in. 


Blanch,  r6.,  to  alart,  Cii 
oooatant ;  ab.,  Ineoaaftaj 
BUatered,  pofled.  Hen.  Vll 
Blood-boltOTHi,  dotted  wi 
Blow,  todepoaiteaa(o(tii 
Blowae,  a  ooarae  beanty. 
Blue,  uaed  of  the  da>¥  i 
the  fyta,  A.  T.  L.  IlL  i 
Bloe^ap,  a  Scot. 


Board,  aoooat,  woa 
Bob,  «6.,  to  beat 

BodSn,  a  dagger. 
BodyUna.  a^iagoiaad  o 

uUly,  by  the  eacrmaent 
Boggle,  awerve,  luritau. 
Boggier,  an  ineoneCant  pe 
Bolina,  bowUnea. 
BoUen,  ewoUeo. 
Bolt,  aift,  rsAne. 
Bottii^-lniteh,  bos  fbr  aif 
Bombiurd,  a  leatbata  WMK 
Bombaat.  a6.,  padding  of  c 

o^f'.,  fuatian. 
Bona-rofaa,  a  licht  womai 
Bonnet,  to  take  off  tbi 

ooorteaj. 
Bonny,  pret^,  handaoww 
Boot,  booty;  proAL 
Boota,  a  method  of  tortu 
Bore,  over-reach. 
Boaky,  ahmbby. 
Botch.  1       • 


Bote,  w'orma  in  1 
Bottled,  awoU«i,  Rioh. 

242. 
Bottom,  «6.,  a  baU  of  thr 

wind. 
Bottom,  a  vall^. 
Bound,  to  make  to  lea 

V.  U.  146. 
Bound,  hiadend,  atopp 

IV.  iU.  221. 
Bourn,  botmdaiy:  atraai 
Bow,  «6.,  yoke. 
Bow-hand,  left  hand. 
Boy,  th.^  act  tbe  part, 

(referring  to  the  actii 

parte  by  Soya),  A.  end 
Brabble,  broil. 
Brace,  armor  for  tbe  « 

defence, 
^mch,  a  female  boond. 
Braid,  n^.,  decxHtfol  ;  i 
Brain,  r6.,  undnretaad, 

147. 
Brainiab,  beadatrons- 
Brain-pan,  akiiU. 
Brain-aick,  mad. 
Brave,  adj.,  Una,  apleo 

make  flna,  to  awaiorer 
Brarery,  flneiy  ;  brmvad 
Brawl,  a  French  daoe«., 

i.  9. 
Brawn,  muada  (esp.  «1 

boar. 
Breach  of  the  aaa,  auri. 
Breaat,  ainging  ▼oice. 
Breath,  gentle  •xereiae 
Breethe,  to  take  v%»rt^ 
Breathed,  exerdaed.  m 
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Biwd-teta.  one  who  itin  np  itrife. 


Bribed  baok«  ifeolen  back  (?),  bock 
^vea  away  in  bribery  (7),  M. 
WlTea,  V.  T.  27. 


Bride,  bridagroom,  B.  and  J.  IIL  v. 

14a. 
Briaf ,  a  letter ;  a  abort  eammaiy. 
Briefly,  lately. 
Brinff  <mt,  diaoonoert,  L.  L.  L.  Y.  ii. 

Broaob,  traiuflx ;  to  tap,  abed. 

Brook,  badger* 

Brogue,  a  rude  aboe  (uaoally  of  un- 

tanned  hide). 
Broke,  act  aa  a  go-between. 
Broken  (muaio),  arranged  for  differ^ 

ent  inatmmenta,  concerted. 
Broocb,  sb.  and  v6.,  ornament. 
Brooded,  having  a  brood  to  watch  (?}, 

(perhapa  a  corruption  for  **  broad« 

•ywl,")  K.  John,  III.  iii.  62. 
Browniat,  Independent  (of  the  aect 

founded  l^  Robert  Brown  about 

1581). 
Bnbuklee,  pimplea. 
Buck,  #6.,  linen  to  be  waabed;  v6., 

towaab. 
Bnck-baaket,  a  laundry-baaket. 
Bucket,  a  pole  or  yoke  (?),  2  Hen. 

IV,  in.  Ii.  282. 
Buckle,  to  bow ;  to  join  in  cloae  com- 
bat. 
Buckler,  protect 
Bocklerabory.  a  atreet  in  T«ondon, 

chiefly  inh^ted  l^  druggiata. 
Bog,  bugbear. 
Bosle,  a  black  glaaa  bead. 
BaUc  body;   projecting   part  of  a 

buUdinff. 
Bully,  a  fine  fellow ;  a  awaggerer. 
BuUy-rook,  a  awaggeriog 
Bam-baily,  a  warrant  oflli 
Bung,  pi^cpocket. 
Borjcmet,  a  eloae-fltting  helmet. 
Bum  (aack),  to  boil  to  mitigate  ita 

fltrength. 
Boab,  a  Tintner'a  dgn. 
Buaky,  ahrubby. 
Buaa,  kiaa. 

Buttery,  proriaion  room. 
Bottoo*  bud.  In  hia  buttona,  in  hia 

power  to  aacoeed(?),  M.  Wirea, 

ta.  U.  71. 
Bott-ehaft,  a  blunt  arrow,  uaed  for 

ahooting  at  a  target. 
By-drfnkuga,     drmkinga    between 


By-room,  adjoining 


i.dcTiL 
[^addia,  woraCed  tape. 
?ad«»  caak. 
IJadent,  falling. 
7adooeua,  Mercury^a  rod. 
S«ce,priaon. 
::mIi»HOoloured,    red,   the    color    of 

Cnln*ahair. 
;;ak«.    Our  cake  ia  dough,  our  plana 

are  apoiled,  T.  of  8. 1,  i.  110. 
^aliivr,  a  kind  of  light  muaket. 
^alleA,  a  drab. 
:>alm,     Quickly*a     corruption     of 

'«  qualm,**  2  Hen.  IV,  II.  iv.  40. 
SniDDTaea*  rein,  ranting  (in  alluaion 

to  meton^a  Cambuuj). 
^»«»l^  a  garment  of  camlet  cloth. 


Can,  to  be  able,  to  be  akilfkU  in. 
Can  »  g*o,  began  or  did.  Per.  m. 

Canakin,  little  can. 
Canary,  a  lively  dance. 
Candle-mine,  atore  of  tallow. 
Candle-waater,  one  who  aita  up  late 

(to    atudy  or,  leaa   probably,  to 

revel). 
Canker,  the  wild-roae ;  a  worm  that 


Canatick,  candleatick. 

Cantle,  piece,  aUoe. 

Canton,  aong. 

Canvaaa,  to  ahake  and  toaa  (aa  in  a 

aheet). 
Canxonet,  a  little  aong. 
C^)able,icapacioua;  attaoeptible;able, 

qualified. 
Capitulate,  to  make  an  agreement, 

combine. 
Capocekith  f«&*  of  1^*^  eopoccAio, 

ample,  fo(Hiah. 
Capricdo,  caprice. 
Capdoua,  capadouB,  All  'a  Well,  I.  Ui. 

206. 
Captivate,  take  captive. 
Carack,  a  large  merchant  veaael. 
Carawaya,   c^nfectiona    made    with 

carawav  aeeda. 
Carixmado,  «6.,  meat  alaabed  aoroaa 

for  broiling ;  vb.,  to  cut  aoroaa. 
Carcanet,  necklace. 
Card,  sb.t  chart.     Cooling  card,  a 

term  from  aome  game,  appUed  to 

anything  that  diecka  ooe'a  enthu- 


Card,  vb,,  to  mix. 

Cardinally,  amiatake  for  **  carnally," 

M.  fork.  II.  LSI. 
Cardum  Benedictus,  blaeaed  thiatle, 

a  medicinal  herb. 
Career  (To  paaa  a),  to  run  a  abort 

gallop  at  full  apeed. 
Carl,  ruatic. 
Carlot,  ruatic 
Carnal,  eatii^^fleah.  Rich,  m,  IV.  iv. 

C6. 
Carpet    conalderation,     reaaona   of 

courtierahip  rather  than  aervioea 

in  war. 
Carpeta,  table  or  floor  coveringa. 
Carpet-mongera,  carpet  knighta. 
Carriage,  tenor.  Ham.  I.  i.  M. 
Carry  coala,  endure  inault. 
Carry  out  my  aide,  play  my  game 

aucceaafullT. 
Carve,  to  make  courteoua  or  inviting 

geature,  H.  Wivea,  I.  iU.  49. 
Caae,  «6.,  akin  ;  aet. 
Caae,  v6.,  maak  ;  aurround  ;  flay. 
Caat,  vb..  diamlaa :  htapect  (water). 
Caat,  a4j.,  diacarded. 
Catalan,  Chineae. 
Cater-couaina,  good  frienda. 
Catlinga,  cat-gut  for  flddle-atringa. 
CauteU  deceit. 
Canteloua,  deceitful. 
Ceaae,  deceaae. 
Cenaure,  «6.,    opinion,    judgement; 

vb..,  to  judge. 
Cerecloth,  cerementa,  waxed  linen 

uaed  for  a  ahroud. 
*Cema,  concema. 
Ceaa  (Out  of  all),  exoeaaively. 
Chacee,  a  term  in  tennia. 
Chafe,  «6.,  anger. 


Chamber,  a  amaU  cannon.     In  Bioh. 

in,  m.  i.  1,  chamber  ia  a  trana- 

lation  of  camera  regit^  i.  e.,  Ltm- 

don. 
Chamberer,  a  man  acoompliahed  in 

the  arte  of  peace,  aa  oppoaed  to  a 

aoldier. 
Changeable,  varying  in  color. 
Channel,  «6.,  gutter  i  vb.,  to  furrow. 
Chanaon,  aong. 

Chape,  metal  point  of  a  acabbard. 
Cbapeleaa,  wiUiout  a  chape. 
Chapleaa,  without  a  iaw. 
Chape,  jawa ;  defta  m  the  akin. 
Cluumcter,   «6.,    handwriting ;    vb., 

write. 
Charactery,  writinff. 
Chare,  a  bit  of  work,  job. 
Charge,  load,  weight ;  expenae. 
Chargeful,  expenuve. 
Charge-hmiae,  aohoolhouae. 
Charneco,  a  kind  of  wine. 
Chaudron,  eotraila. 
Che,  I  (dialect). 
Cheapen,  to  offer  to  buy. 
Cheater,  escheator,  an  oflkier  of  the 

Exchequer. 
Chequin,  an  Italian  gold  coin. 
Cherry-pit,  the  game    of    pitching 

cheny-atonea  into  a  amall  bole. 
CheverU,  a  aoft,   eaaily  atretched 

leather. 
Chewet,  a  chough,  daw ;  a  kind  ci 

mince-meat. 
Childing.  fruitful. 
Chill,  I  wiU  (dialect). 
Chirurgeonly,  aurgeon-like. 
Cbopine,  a  hIgb-eMed  ahoe  or  clog. 
Cbragh,  jackdaw. 
Chriatom,  for  chrUom,  chrjatenlng 

robe.    A  chriiom  child  waa  a  child 

in  ita  flrat  month,  atill  wearing  the 

white  cloth  pot  on  at  b^tiam;  ao, 

an  innocent  child. 
Chud,  I  would  (dialect). 
Chuff,  a  wealthy  churl. 
Cinque-paoe,  a  atately  dance. 
Cipher,  decipher. 
Circumrour'd,  walled  round. 
Circnmatance,  detail;  formal  phraaaa. 
Cital,  recital. 
Cite,  Incite. 

Citiaen,  a<^.,  town-bred. 
Cittern,  guitar. 
Civil,  grave.    Civil  doctor,  a  doctor 

of  civil  law. 
CUck-diah,  a  beggar*a  diah  with  a 

movable  cover  with  which  a  noiae 


Clamour,  to  alienee,  W.  T.  IV.  iv. 

2S0. 
Clap,  pledge  by  daaplng  handa. 
Chip  i^the  dout,  hit  the  buU*a  eye. 
Cl^>per-claw,  thraah. 
Cleameaa,  freedom  from  auapidon. 
Clepe,  to  call. 

Cliff,  def,  the  key  in  muaio. 
Climate,  ib.,  regimi  (of  the  earth  or 

aky). 
Climate,  vb.,  realde. 
Climaturea,  regiona  or  dweUera  in  a 

region  (?),  £m.  L  i.  125. 
Cling,  ahrivel. 
Clinquant,  glittering. 
Clip,  embrace,  encloee. 
Cloiatreaa,  a  nun. 
Cloae,  adj.,  aecret. 
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OloM,  vfr.,  eoeloM;  Join; 


OloanrB,  •ndosure ;  eoochaioo. 
Clotiiier*B  vard,  cUAh-yrd  ahaft,  the 

old  Bngllab  utow. 
Gloat,  Um  bull's  «y«. 
Cloj,  to  strolu  with  the  daw. 
Coeet,  edTanoe  groplnglT;  att«^ 

3  Hen.  VI,  1. 1.  2ffi. 
Gobloaf ,  a  mJiehapeii  loaf. 
Cock,  cockboat,  Lear,  IV.  rL  19. 
Cook,  oomqytioo  of  **Ood.** 
Cockney,  a  city-bred  pereoo. 
Cookihat  time,  twUi|^. 
Codding,  luetfol. 
Codling,  au  unripe  apple. 
Coffin,  the  cnut  td  a  pie. 
Cog,  cheat. 
"    nisanoe,  badge. 


,  tarmoQ,  entan^emenl 

Collect,  infer. 

Collectioa,  inference. 

Collied.  blackened. 

Coloqnintida,  oolocynth. 

Colourf  excoae, 

Colourable,! 

Colt,  befool. 

Combinate,  contracted. 

Come  off,  pey.  Come  tardy  off,  done 
without  alacrity. 

Comfortable,  cooaoUng. 

Oomfaog-in,  income. 

Coming-<m,  adj.^  complaiaant;  j6., 
future:  attack. 

Commena,  reoommendation ;  greet- 
ing. 

Comment,  power  of  obeervation. 

Commodity,  conrenienoe ;  profit ; 
parcel. 

Commoner,  proetitute. 

Comonty,  a  blunder  for  **  comedy," 
T.  of  8.  Ind.  iL  140. 

Compact,  made  up  of. 

Companion,  fellow  (in  bad  eenee). 

Comparatire,  adj.f  auick  at  compari- 
Bons;  «6.,  a  dealer  in  compari- 
wms  (?),  or,  perhape,  one  who  re- 
garde  himself  as  an  equal,  1  Hen. 
rv,  III.  U.  67. 

Compaaeed,  round,  arched. 

Compaaoionate,  moring  pity. 

Compeer,  equal. 

Competitor,  partner. 

Complement,  outward  tonn ;  acoom- 
pliahment. 

Complexion,  temperament ;  external 
appearance. 

Complicea,  accompUcea. 

Comply,  uae  ceremony. 

Compose,  come  to  an  agreement. 

Compost,  manure. 

Gomposture,  manure. 

Composure,  compoaition;  combina- 
tion. 

Gompt,  reckoning;  the  judgement- 
day,  0th.  V.  ii.  273. 

Gomptible,  sensitiTS. 

Con,  learn  by  heart.  Con  thanks,  be 
thankful. 

Conceit,  ^.,  imagination,  thought; 
fanciful  idea ;  m,  judge. 

G<mceited,  possessed  with  an  idea; 
fanciful. 

Gonceitless,  stupid. 

Conoeptioua,  apt  to  conceiTO. 

Conoem,  to  import. 


Conoemanoy,  import. 

Concemhig,  affair. 

Condaslon,  experiment.  Cooolneioos 

passed   the  careers,  things  took 

their  coarse. 
Cooditioo,  rank  ;  character ;  qaaUty. 
Condole,  lament  for. 
Gonfldenoe,    blander    for   **oonfer- 

enoe,**  M.  Wires,  I.  iv.  172. 
Conflnera,  bordeiera. 
Conflrmlty,  blunder  for  **  Infirmity,** 

2  Hen.  IV,  IL  ir.  M. 
Confound,  waste,  destroy. 
Congest,  heap  together. 
GoQgied,  taken  leare. 
Congreeing,  agreeing. 
Congreet,  greet. 

Conacience,  oonsdoasnees,  thooght. 
Gonsoionable,  conscientioas. 
Conserre,  preeerre. 
Consider,  pay. 

Considered,  fit  for  deUberation. 
Consist,  insist. 
Consort,  companv. 
Gonspectuity,  sight. 
Constancy,  consstency. 
Constant,  logioaL 
Conatringed,  compreeaed. 
Contagioua,  pemidoaa. 
Contemptible,  oontemptoooa. 
Contemptuoua,  contempttble. 
Content,  (u^*.,  reatrained. 
Continent,  «6.,  that  which  oontrina ; 

an  abatraet. 
Contraction,  marriage-conttMt. 
Contrive,  plot ;  spend. 
Contriver,  echemer. 
Convent,  «6.,  summon ;   be  conven- 
ient. 
Conversati<m,  intereoune ;  behavkff. 
Convertite,  convert. 
Convey,  carry  or  carry  on  aecretly: 

ateal ;  paaa  off.  Hen.  V,  I.  IL  74. 
C<mveyanoe,  trickery. 
Convicted,  defeated. 
Convince,  overcome,  oonvtoi 
Convive,  feast  together. 
Cony-catch,  cheat. 
Copatain,  high-crowned. 
Cope,  «6.,  the  heavens. 
Cope,  vb.f  to  encoonter,  requite. 
Cop^mate,  companion. 
Copped,  peaked. 
Copulative,  one  deairix^  to  be  mar* 

ried. 
Copy,  theme ;  leaae,  tenure. 
Coram,   corruption    of  **  quorum,** 

from  the  Latin  commission  naming 

Justices. 
Coranto,  a  quick  dance. 
Corinthian,  a  fast  fellow. 
Comuto,  cuckold. 
Corporal,  oorporeaL 
Correspondent,  obedient. 
Corrosive  or  corsive,  a  painful  biting 

remedy. 
Corslet,  cuirasa. 
Goatard,  an  apple ;  the  head. 
Cote,  to  overtake  and  paas. 
Got-quean,  a  man  who  meddles  with 

women's  affairs. 
Countenance,  authority,  favor. 
Counter,  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Counter-gate,  gate  of  a  prison  called 

the  Counter. 
Counterpoint,  counterpane,  coverlet. 
I  Countervail,  outweigh. 


Coarse,  the  attack  of 
bear-baiting ;  a  point  • 
pasB,  Temp.  L  i.  63. 


Cooit  ho^-water,  ta^erj 
Ooaxt-hand,  kgal  I 
Courtahip,  elecaat  ou 
Oooain,  any  relative  i 

mediate  faodly. 
Covent,  convent. 
Cover,  lay  the  tafala. 
Cowiaa.  otrnwrHj, 
Co«1-staff,  a  pole  on  erU 

la  home  between  two  I 
Cox    my    paaaiont   Cei 

**Ood^tpaaBiont** 
Coy,  v6.,  to  disdain  t  toi 
C<^yBto4]l,  a  base  groom. 
Cosen,  cheet. 
Cosier,  cobbler. 
Grade,  s6.,  a  smaD  boy. 
Grade,  «6.,  to  boast 
Crack-hemp,  a  feQow  de 

hanged. 
Crank,  s6.,  windinc ;  vtt 
Grants,  guIands(Q.  ra 

"ritea*'inBam.V.  l 
Creadva,  growing. 
Cremet,  a  flre-baekal, 

abeacon. 
Griap.  curled,  wav^ 
Crispin*a  Day,  October 
Croaa,  a  ooin  stamped  v 
Croaa-row,  the  alpbabd 
Crady,  raw. 
Crual,  In  J4MMr,  II.  It 

crcwH,  worsted. 
Crusado,  a  l\»Ttuam»e 
Crash  (a  oup),  drmk. 
Cry,  a  pack ;  a  troop ; 
Cryaim.  Set  Aim, 
Ctv  on.  aboat.  Ham.  V 
Cuoicojo,  ehanbar. 
Callion,a  lout. 
Culvetin,  a  kind  ot  can 
Curiosity,  fastidiottsaei 
Curious,  elegant ;  acm 

orate. 
Currsnce,  eorrent. 
Curaoiary,  coreory,  hai 
Curtal,  with  a  docked  1 
Caitia-axe,  cut  less 
Cnstalomm  «  Otutct 

Keeper  of  the  BoUs. 
Onatard-ooflbi,  ^e  ens 
Customer,  proetitute. 
Cot,  a  common  name 

uaed  contemptaoQsly 
Guttle,  awaggerer. 
Cypreea,  crape. 

Daff,  putolL 

Dainty  (To  make),  to 

fastidiooa. 
Dan,  lord,  maetar. 
Danger,  power. 
Danaker,  Danew 
Darefnl,  defiant. 
Darkling,  adv.,  in  the 
Darraign,  eet  in  order. 
Dash,  mark  of  dlagraoi 

Day-woman,  dato7>woi 
DmI  on  Uentenantvy,  i 
Dear,  coming  home  to  < 
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»Mtb-pnM:tifl«d,     whote     death  ia 


iMtb-tokoiu,  tpoto  Indicatkig  the 
ftpproacbing  death  of  a  plague- 
■mitten  penon. 

decern,  bmnder  lor  "oonoem,"  M. 
Ado,  ni.  T.  4. 
leek,  pack  of  cards. 
<aem,  «6.,  opinion, 
•eep-fet.  deep-fetched, 
"eer,  animali 

^eat,  v6.,  destroy,  disfigure,  die* 
guise;  «&.,  destruction, 
ttfesture,  disfigurement. 
Hfenoe,  swordplay. 
•lend,  forbid, 
eformed,  apt  to  deform, 
•function,  death. 
•lUnctire,  funereal, 
efuae,  render  uncouth, 
elatoo,  offered,  conveyed, 
elation,  information,  accusation. 
eUctUe,  ingenious. 
riieutosurgere^LtJb.  diluadontrgere, 
to  Tia«  at  dawn  (is  most  healthy), 
•lighted,  capable  of  delight, 
•merits,  deserts, 
•mise,  band  orer. 
•mure,  to  look  soberly, 
■nay,  v6.,  deny ;  «6.,  oeoiaL 
mier,  a  very  small  coin, 
•noimoa,  declare, 
snuoclation,  formal  dedaratiim. 
•part,  to  part. 
»pendt  to  lean  ;  to  impend. 
•poae,  to  take  or  make  adeposition. 
iprafmtion,  detraction, 
•prave,  detract, 
•prive,  take  away, 
•patation,  office  of  deputy, 
eruoinate,  uproot, 
cm,  secret. 

»rogate,  v6.,  debase  oneself;  part., 
oormpt. 

■eosnt,  trariations  upon  an  air. 
aaerred,  deserving,  Cor.  m.  L  292. 
Hfcn,  designate,  point  out.  ^ 
Misninent,  enterprise. 
taplsed,  despicable, 
vtect,  reveaL 

iC«rminate,  bring  to  an  end. 
•termination,  limit. 
lt«rnkine,  to  end. 

itest,  blunder  for  •*  protest,"   M. 
WiTee,  I.  iv.  160. 
yroflting,  undressing. 
»rote,  consecrate. 
ixt«rity,  celerity. 
mblo  (Span.),  devil. 
«^,  do  it  (?),  T.  of  A.  I.  U.  73. 
fferf^ce,  a  mark  of  distinction  In 
baraldry. 

Atlenoe,  suspicion. 
ITased,  irregular,  wild,  uncouth, 
^rrecs,  transgress. 

Syou-den,  give  you  good-even, 
o,  refrain  of  a  song. 
tfUnutives,  very  small  coins, 
rectloo,  skill  in  command, 
raotitude,  a  word  coined  or  cot' 
rupted  by  a  servant,  Oor.  lY.  ▼. 

rectlve,  able  to  be  directed. 
r^ctly.  clearly,  0th.  U.  L  221. 
■•ble,  disparage, 
•animate,  discourage. 
»|»pototad,  unprepared. 


Disaster,  advene  inflnanoa  of  hea* 

venly  bodies. 
Disaster,  disfigure. 
Disbench,  drive  from  a  seat. 
Discandy,  melt. 
Disease,  undress,  unmaak. 
Discharge,  perform. 
Disd^m  in,  disown. 
Disclose,  hatch. 
Discontenting,  displeased. 
Discourse,  reasoning.    Disooone  of 

reason,  reasoning  power. 
Discover,  recognise ;  reveaL 
Discoverer,  scout. 
Disdained,  disdainful. 
Disease,  trouble. 
Disedge,  satiate. 
Disfumisb,  deprive  of  means. 
Diagradous,  not  finding  favor. 
Dishabit,  dislodge. 
Dishonest,  unchaste. 
Dishonoured,  dishonorable. 
Dislike,  disapprove 
Dislimn,  blot  out. 
Dismay,  be  dismayed. 
Disme,  tenth. 
Disnatured,  unnaturaL 
Disorbed,  thrown  from  its  sphere. 
Dispark,  destroy  the  enclosures  oC 
DlHwtched,  bereaved. 
Dispiteous,  oitiless. 
Dispooge,  ducharge. 
Diroose,  «6.,  disposal;  diqiosition; 

v6.,  make  terms. 
Disposer  (My  — ),  one  who  dispoaes 

of  (me). 
DIspropertv,  take  away. 
Dispurse.  disburse. 
DisputaMe,  argumentative. 
Dispute,  discuss. 
Disqusntity,  reduce. 
Disseat,  unseat. 
Dissembly,  blunder  for  **  aasembly,'* 

M.  Ado.  IV.  iL  1. 
Distain,  defile. 
Distance,  hostility. 
Distaste,  to  be,  make,  or  find  dis- 
tasteful. 
Distemper,  disturb  (in  mind  or  body). 
Distilled,  melted. 
Distinctly,  separately. 
Distract,  divide,  vary. 
Distractions,  divisions. 
Distrain,  seize. 

Distreesf  ul,  got  by  distressfaig  labor. 
Disvouch,  contnuUct. 
Dive-d^yper,  a  small  water-f owL 
Dividable,  separated. 
Dividant,  different. 
Divitton,  variation,  modulation. 
Divulged  (Well—),  of  (good)  repute. 
Do  him  dead,  kUl  him.  Do  me  right, 

a  challenge  to  fight  or  drink.    Do 

withal,  help  it. 
Document,  instruction. 
Dogged,  malicious. 
Doit,  half  a  farthing. 
Dole,  sorrow. 
Doom,  decide,  judge. 
Dotant,  dotard. 
Double-fatal,  fatal  in  two  ways  (of 

the  yew,  the  leavee  o<  which  are 

pois^ous,  and  the  wood  used  for 

bowa). 
Doubt,  fear. 
Dont,  put  out. 
DowUm, 


Dowle,  a  particle  of  down. 

I>own-ffTV(ed,  hanging  round  the  an- 
kles Uke  gyves  or  fetters 

Down-roping,  hanging  in  strings. 

Down-sleeves,  hanging  sleeves. 

Doxy,  a  mistress. 

Drabbing.  following  loose  woman. 

Draff,  refuse. 

Dranght,  privy. 

Draw,  withdraw ;  track ;  empty. 

Drawer,  waiter  in  a  tavern. 

Dreas,  prepare. 

DriU^ing,  poorly  shot. 

Drollerv,  a  puppet-show;  a  oomio 
paintuig. 

Drovier,  9rover. 

Drum.  John  Drum*s  entertainment, 
a  beating. 

DmmUe,  to  be  sluggish. 

Dry,  thirsty;  stap3,  insipid. 

Dry-beat,  thrash. 

Dry-foot  (To  draw  — ),  to  hunt  gwne 
bv  the  mere  scent  c»  the  foot. 

Dudgeon,  handle  of  a  dagger. 

Doe,  endue. 

DuellOi  the  duelling  code. 

Dumb,  to  silence. 

Dump,  a  melancholy  tune. 

Dun.  In  R.  and  J.  I.  iv.  41,  there 
are  references  to  two  provsrbial 
phrases:  Dun*s  the  mouse,  which 
is  unexplained ;  and  Dun  (a  horse) 
is  in  the  mire,  the  name  of  an  ola 
game,  and  a  phrase  meaning  that 
thinffs  are  at  a  standstilL 

Dap,  do  up 

Dnranoe,  t 

Each  (At  — ),  joined  to  each  other. 

Eager,  sour ;  biting. 

Esn,  yean,  bring  forth  young 

Eanling,  a  new-bom  Iamb. 

Bar,  to  plough. 

Earth,  vb.,  bury. 

Easy,  slight. 

Eohe,  eke  (to  rime  with  speech),  Ptor. 

nL  Pro.  13. 
Ecstasy,  beina:  beside  oneself. 
Effect,    manuestation,   acoom^isb- 


of  apurpoee. 
ectujly,  in  effed 
Efligies,  likeness 


Effw 


effect,  Bonn.  113.  4. 


Effuse,  «6.,  effusion ;  vb.,  to  shed. 

Eftest,  quickest. 

Eftsoons,  at  once. 

Egal,  equaL 

Egally,  equally. 

mm  for  money?  (Will  yoo  take) 
w  ill  vou  be  imposed  on  ? 

Egma,  blunder  for  **  enigma,"  L.  L. 
X.  HI.  i.  73. 

Eisel,  vinegar. 

Elbow,  v6.,  stand  dose  to,  haunt. 

Element,  the  sky. 

Elf,  t'6.,  to  entangle. 

Elf-locks,  hair  matted  together,  sup- 
posedly by  fairies. 

Elvish-marked,  marked  by  elvea  or 
fairiesi 

Emballing,  being  InvMted  with  the 
ball  (and  scep&e)  at  coronation. 

Embargement,  placing  under  em- 
bargo, hindrance. 

Embayed,  land-locked. 

Emboss,  to  drive  to  extremity. 

Embossed,  foaming  at  the  mouth; 
swollen. 
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Knibonnd6d,  ciMdoMd. 
Xmbowelled,  empltod. 
Kmbnaurt,  •mbrAM. 
Bmbroed,  flte«|wd  tn  blood. 
Bmmaw,  to  ooop  op,  keep  from  flj* 
ing  abroad. 


boperr,  empire. 

KmpinciiUc.  emplrkeL 

Bmulele,  «(/.,  eaTiooe,  glren  to  H* 

Telrjr. 
Knactt  action. 
Bnactttre,  action. 
Enoare,  to  hide. 
Knebantingly,  aa  if  by  ohanna. 
Encompanment,  drounvention. 
SDcoonter,  enoomiterer,  L.   L.    L. 

V.  il.  82. 
BDCumbered,  folded. 
Bnd^  to  harrert.  Cor.  Y.  ri.  ST. 
Sod.    Btm  an  end,  ooDtinaaUy. 
Xndeared.  bound. 
Bnfeoff ,  to  hand  orer  aa  a  11^,  lor* 

render. 
Enforce*  urge,  prem  bard. 
Bnfranched,  freed. 
Engage,  pledge ;  give  aa  a  hoatage. 
Engine,  ocmtrirance  (of  war,  tortoie, 

etc.). 
Bnglot,  iwalloir  np. 
Engraffed,  firmly  fixed. 
Engroaa,  to  fatten ;  take  wholaaila 
EngroMment,  aceomulatlon. 
Enlard,  fatten. 
Enlarge,  set  at  liberty. 
Enlargement,  liberty. 
Enormoua,  monstrooa,  Lear,  U.  U.  76. 
Eopatron.  be  the  patron  aaiat  of. 
EnaMmea,  filthy. 
Enaear,  dry  up. 

Entertain,  take  into  one*a  aerrioe. 
Entertainment,  Mnrice. 
EntiUed,  baring  a  title  or  claim. 
Entreat,  rfr.,  treat;   negotiate;  «6., 

entreaty. 
Entreatment,  inTttation. 
Envioua,  mallcioua. 
EnTy,  malice,  spite. 
Bnwheel,  aurroond. 
Epheaian,  jolly  companion. 
Epileptic  distorted  with  grinninff,  like 

the  face  of  one  in  a  fit,  Lear,  u.  iL 

87. 
Epithet,  phraae. 
Epitheton,  epithet. 
Equal,  a4j.t  just ;  v6.,  match. 
Ercles,  Herculea. 
Erection,  blunder  for  "direotion," 

H.  Wirea,  m.  ▼.  41. 
Bringo,  tea-holly,  the  root  of  which 

WAS  soppoeed  to  be  a  provocatiTe. 
Erring,  roaming. 
Error,  mistaken  identity. 
Escape,  freak,  error,  tranagreaaion. 
Esc«|>en,  escape. 
Escot,  pay  fOT. 
Esprranct^  hope. 
Kspial,  spy. 

Esute,  «6.,  rank ;  «6.,  beetow. 
Estimate,  estimation,  estimate. 
Estimable,  raluable ;  admiring. 
Estimstion,  supposition. 
Estridge,  ostridge. 

Eternal,  sometimes  reffarded  aa  »  in- 
fernal, Oth.  IV.  U.  120. 
Eteme,  etemaL 
Eternise,  immortalise. 


Even,  t>6.,  smooth  orer  in  his  mem- 
ory, Lear,  IV.  tIL  80;  keep  pace 
with. 

E««n  Chrlattan,  fellow  ChiMiaB. 

Even-pleacbed,      amoothly      inter- 


Srer  among,  perhapa  a  oorraption  of 

erer  anon,  oontinnaHy. 
BtU.  diaease;  eapedalW  the  Sine's 

eril,  i.  e.  aerofula.    In  M.  f or  M. 

n.  ii.  172,  apparently  a  privy. 
Eritate,  avoid. 
Examine,  queation,  doubt. 
Exceed,  to  be  preeminent,  aurpaaing 
Except,  v6.,  to  object,  make  a  reser- 

vaUon.     Exoept  before  exoepted, 

a  legal  phrase  used  in  contracta. 
ExcttMient,     encouragement,     im- 


Erdaim,  ab..  outcry. 


ExeeutOT,  executioner. 

Exempt,  v6.,  remove  ;  ad^.^  remote. 

Exequiea,  funeral  rites. 

EThalatinn,  meteor. 

Exhale,  draw  out  (used  of  a  aword 
1^  Pistol). 

i^ift^^^a^t^  draw  forth. 

Exhibition,  allowance.  In  M  Ado, 
IV.  U.  fi,  used  blunderingly. 

Exigent,  <6.,  exigence,  dedatve  mo- 
ment; end. 

Exion,  blunder  for  **  action,"  2  Han. 
IV,n.i.  32. 

Bxorciaer,  exoroi^  nefi romance!. 

Exordam,  conjuiatioo  for  raiaing 
qOriti. 

Expect,  await 

Expectance,  wondering. 

Expectancy,  hope. 

Expedience,  haate ;  expeditioii. 

Expedient,  quick. 

Expense,  spending:  loaa. 

Expiate,  terminate ;  terminated. 

Exploit,  fighting. 

Expoatulate,  discuss. 

Expoatulation,  diacussion. 

Expoature,  exposure. 

Express,  a4j.,  expreaaive;  exactly 
fitting  its  purpoae ;  r6.,  reveal. 

Expreesive,  open,  demonstrative. 

Expressly,  distinctly. 

Expreesure,  expreedon ;  fanprsasJon. 

Bxpulse,  expel. 

Bx-snffiicate,  puffed  out,  empty. 

Extant,  present. 

Extend,  increase,  magnify;  seise 
upon ;  ahow,  uae. 

Extent,  seixuret  attack;  friendly 
conduct;  display. 

Extenuate,  lessen,  mitigate,  depre- 
date. 

Extermine,  destroy. 

Extern,  outward. 

Extinct,  extincted,  extinguished. 

Extincture,  extinction. 

Extirp,  root  out. 

Extracting,  absorbing,  distracting. 

Extrmught,  derived. 

Extravagancy,  aimless  wandering. 

Extravagant,  wandering. 

Eyas,  a  nestling. 

Eyaa>muaket,  a  young  male  sparrow- 
hawk. 

Eye,  <6.,  tinge  of  color ;  preeeace  ; 
vfr.,  to  appear. 

Eyne,  eyea. 


Faea,  v*.,  boDy,  bn» 
faee  It  wtth  a  evd  « 
fron  primerov  *  ^ ' 

iTwineridiMi,  fadnoroQi 


Fket,  crime. 
Fkctlomry,teklMridi 
Factioaa,  taklM  skha 
Factor,  agMit,  depotf. 
Faculty,  power,  csMnt 
FadM,  agree,  fit,  wort 
Fadmg,  borden  of  a  so 
Ffeil,  ikUor*. 
Fain,  glad ;  obUgwL 
FalniBg,   loaglog;  ef 

K.  D.LL31. 
Fair,  «6. ,  beaotT ;  a  be 

rfr.,  to  make  besatit 
Fsiring,  present  bougl 
FMItbea,Wieved. 
FtkithlaM,  imbdievf^ 
Faitor.  evU-doer. 
FkQ,  «6.,  oadenoe ;  eb 

away:    let  iaO:  \ 

brooght  forth ;  to  b 
Fall  awaj  (or  fimn  t 

revolt. 
Fallow,  vaUowish  bro 
Falae,  eft.,  to  be  nad 

hood. 
False  fire,  afiaibint 
Falsing,  decNtlve. 
Fbme,  make  faaMxia. 
Familiar,  «6.,  aMaMds 
Famooaed,  made  (am 
V^mcy,   love.    Ftod 

nigbte  fai  3  Ben.  T 

means  little  aonga. 
Fang,  aaise. 
Fengled,  given  to  fka 
Fki^Mtie,  imaginary 


fantastic 
Faataadoo,  altantMti 
Fsntaqr,  lot*. 
Fap,  drunk. 
Fkr,   farther,    W.  1 

Speak  Hxymim  h 
Farced,  staffed,  bom 
Fardel,  burden. 
Fkr-fet,  far-fetched. 
Farrow,  plga  of  a  litt 
Farthingale,  boop-pe 
Fartnooa,  blonder  1 

M.  Wivea,  U.  ti.  10 
FMhSona  (Fr.  /orvti 

eaaein  horsss. 
Fastened,  confirmed, 
Fat,  vat. 

Fatigate,  fatigacd. 
Faocet  seller,  one  w 

or  tape. 
Fault,  loas  of  eeent ; 
Favour,  aspect;  feat 
Fay,  faith. 
Fear,    #6.,     objwrt 

frighten ;  fear  for. 
Fearful,  afraid  ;  ten 
Feat,  adj.,  neat«  ban 

make  admirable  (? 
Featnra,  shape,  g«*n« 
Feax*d,  frayed.  1  Bei 
Fedary.  oonfederate. 
Fee,  value. 
Fteder,  servant;  peu 
Feeding,  pasture. 
Fae-fana,  tenure  un 

tioo. 
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»-fri«f,  a  peculiar  aomm. 

»«mpi««  abtolute  ownanhip. 

Jdtate,  made  happy. 

Uee,  Mctiona  of    the  rim  of   a 

rbeeL 

low,  ab.  and  vfr.,M|aaL 

Jowly,  tympathefeio. 

r««  eponae. 

tfloide,  haaty. 

;,  fetched. 

^,  doTioe,  atratagem. 

tie,  prepare. 

V.    In  few,  in  thort. 

o  (ScMui.),  a  fig. 

Ided,  in  the  battlefield. 

teenth,  tax  of  one  fifteenth  of  a 

lun'a  property. 

[,  to  make  an  iiMwlting  geatoreb 

;«eFi«o. 

bte,  dotha  hung  round  a  ahip  to 

tide  the  fighting  men. 

^  an  inmlting  geature  made  by 

hruating  the  thumb  through  hi- 

ireen  the  firat  two  fingera. 

nre,  idea,  imagination. 

B,#6.,  Uat ;  v6.,  to  poliah ; 

eep  pace  with. 

l,aLaft. 

t-horae,  abaft  borae. 

bh,  uaed  of  peraona  aa  a  term  of 

ontempt,  mp.  of  proatitutea. 

Id,  detect;  proiride. 

le,  sb.  and  vb.j  end  ;  to  fix  aa  the 

Bm  to  be  paid;  to  refine. 

leleM,  infinite. 

ago,  apparently  for  **  Tirago." 

e-drake,  fiery  dragon. 

a*new,freah  from  the  mint,  brand 


Bomy,  phyaiognomy. 

,  diVUon  of  a  poem. 

ehew,  a  pole-cat ;  need  oontempt- 

touahr  of  a  wanton  woman. 

ted,liatorted  aa\y  a  fiit. 
•  for  one,  arefereooe  to  a  method 
f  gambling  on  traTelera'  riaka,  bj 
rhioh  the  trareler  on  hia  aafe  re- 
am raceiTod  five  pounda  for  etery 
ne  be  put  up  before  learhig. 
•a,  infiammation  of  the  parotid 
lande  of  horaea. 
ore,  atability. 

p-dn^on,  a  amall  body,  aooh  aa 
raiiln,  aet  on  fire  and  floating  on 
iquor,  to  be  awallowed  flaming. 
p*iack,  panoake. 
ak.  powder-horn, 
ftloing,  on  the  flat  aide,  not  the 


er.  «6.,  gnat  of  wind ;  aodden  dia> 
iirfaanoe  of  mind;  miafortune; 
lade  of  ioe,  2  Hen.  lY,  IT.  ir. 
(;  r^,  to  rend,  crack. 


efe,  a  debtora'  priaon  in  London. 

ac^  rft.,  to  float ;  to  paaa  rapidly. 

cting,  inoonatant,  unatable. 

ahmant,  encouragement  from  a 

rat  enooonter. 

wad,  aith  large,  hanging  ohapa. 

aura,  banding. 

fht,  a  long,  light-feathered  arrow. 

lMy«  awift* 

rt^pOl,  a  light  woBum. 


Float,  ware.  Temp.  I.  U.  234. 
Flouriah,  v6.,  oolor ;  <6.,  on 
Flower-de-luce,  fleur-de-Ua. 
Fluah,  in  full  vigor. 
Fluahing,     redneaa    (?)    or    filling 

full  (?1,  Ham.  I.  ii.  166. 
Fluxive,  fiowing. 
Fly,  to  let  a  hawk  fiy  after  prey. 
F<^,  cheat,  delude.   Fob  off,  put  off. 
Foil,  «6.,  aomething  placed  under  a 

jewel  to  increaae  ita luatre ;  defeat; 

v6.,  to  mar. 
Foin,  thruat  in  fencing. 
Foiaon,  abundance. 
Folly,  wantonneaa. 
Folly-fallen,  grown  f o<diah. 
Fond,  o^'.,  fooUah.  trivial;  v6.,  dote. 
Fool,  a  term  of  endearment. 
Fool-begged,  atupid,  **  ao  fooliah  that 

the  guardianahip  of  it  might  well  be 

begged "  (Naraa),  0.  ^t,  U.  i.  41. 
Foot,  vb.,  strike  with  the  foot. 
Foot-doth,  honainga  of  a  horae. 
Footed,  landed. 

Foot  luid-rakera,  Tagranta,  trampa. 
Fop,  to  dupe 
Foppery,  f oIIt  ;  trickery. 
Foppiah,  foollah. 
For  why,  beoauae. 
Forage,  *b.  and  v6.,  prey. 
Forbid,  aocuraed,  Macb.  I.  iU.  21. 
Forbiddenly,  iUidUy. 
Force,  t>6.,  reinforce ;  violate ;  urge ; 

regard  ;atuff.   Of  force  »ofneoea- 

ai^ ;  of  weight.    Force  perforce  ■> 

in  qiite  of  oppoaition. 
Fordo,  deatroy ;  ezhanat. 
Forehand,  «6.,  advantage;   leader; 

a<^.,  antidpated.   Forehand  abaft 

» *'  an  arrow  for  ahooting  point- 

bUnk.'* 
Forehorae,  the  firat  hone  in  a  team ; 

in  All*a  WeU,  U.  i.  aO,  «  one  act- 
ing aa  a  aqnire  of  ladiea. 
Foreatall,  deprive  of  value  by  antid- 

pating. 
Foreward,  vanguard. 
Forfend,  forbid. 
Forgetive,  inventive. 
Fork,  the  forked  tongue  of  a  anake ; 

barbed  arrow-bead ;  homed  head- 

dreoB  (7).  Lear,  lY.  vL  121. 
Forked,    barbed;     homed,    like   a 

cuckold. 
Forlom,  loat,  Gvm.  Y.  v.  406. 
Formal,  rational ;  ordinary. 
Former,  foremoat,  J.  Caa.  Y.  i.  80. 
Foralow,  delay. 
Forapeak,  ap««k  againat. 
Forapent,  exhauated. 
Forted,  fortified. 
Forthcoming,  in  cuatody. 
Forthright,  a  atraigbt  path. 
Fortune,  v6.,  happen ;  regulate  one's 

fortune. 
Foul,  pIain4ooking,  ugly. 
Found  (Well-),  of  acknowledged  ex- 

oeUenoe  (?)  or  weU-furaiahed  (?), 

All'aWeU,  n.  i.  106. 
Foutra,  an  expreaaion  of  contempt. 
Fox,  a  broadaword. 
Foxahip,  cunning. 
Fracted,  broken. 
Fraction,  diaeord. 
Frame,  sb.,  form;  devidng;  order; 

«6.,  manage ;  reaort. 
Frampold,  quarrd^mn^. 


Franchiae,  «6.,  liberty ;  v6.,  fiee. 

Frank,  aty. 

Franklin,  freeholder. 

Fraught,  <6.,  load,   cargo;  v6.,  to 

load ;  laden,  charged. 
Fraughtage,  cargo. 
Fray,  frighten. 
Free,  innocent,  aound ;   voluntary; 

generoua,  noble  ;   free  from  care, 

happy. 
Freeneaa,  generodty. 
French  crown,  bddneaa  produced  by 

venereal  diaeaae. 
Freouent,  intimate,  addicted. 
Freah,  a  apring  of  n-eah  water. 
Fret,  v6.,  eat  awav ;  decorate. 
Freta,  piecea  of  wire  on  guitara,  etc., 

on  which  the  finger  preaaea  the 

atringa. 
Frippery,  old  dothea  ahop. 
Frcun,  oppoaed  to,  departing  from. 
Frontlet,  a  band  wom  on  the  fore- 
head;    uaed  figurativdy  B  acowl, 

Lear,  I.  iv.  208. 
Fruitful,  bounteooa,  copioua. 
Fruah,  bruise,  amaah. 
Fratify,  blunder  for  "certify**  or 

"notify,"  M.  of  V.  n.  iL  142. 
Fubbed  off,  put  off. 
Fullam,  a  kind  of  falae  dice. 
Fulaome,  lustful. 
Fumiter,  the  plant  fumitory. 
Fuat,  to  grow  mouldy. 
IVudlarian,  a  term  of  abuse. 

Gaberdine,  a  looee  outer  garment. 
Oad,  a  ateel  point.    Upon  the  gad, 

upon  the  apur  of  the  moment. 
Gage,  tb.  and  v6.,  pledge. 
Oam-giving,  misgiving. 
Odt,  way ;  proceeding. 
Galled,  foil  of  sail. 
Gallian.  Gauliab,  French. 
GaUiard,  a  livdy  dance. 
GaUiaa,  a  Urge  gallev. 
Gallimanfiy,  a  jumbM,  hotoh-potch. 
Qallow,  frighten. 
Gallowglaaaea,     heavy-armed     foot> 

aoldlera  from  Ireland  and  the  Heb- 

ridea. 
Gallowa,  raaoal. 
Gameater,  a  merry  fellow ;  one  who 

plays  a  game;  aproatitute. 
Gan,  prtt.  of  gin,  to  begin. 
Garboil,  tumult 
Gaakina,  looee  breechea. 
Gaated,  frightened. 
Gaatneaa,  terror. 
Gawd,  bauble,  trifling  ornament. 
Gaxe,  object  of  attention. 
Gear,  affair,  buaineaa. 
Geek,  dupe. 
Geminy,  a  pair. 

Gender,  «6.,  race,  kind  ;  v6.,  breed. 
General,  the  common  people. 
Generation,  offspring. 
Generodty,  nobUity. 
Generoua,  of  noble  birth. 
GeniuiL  the  spirit  (good  or  evil)  aup- 

poaed  to  govern  men'a  conduct. 
Gennet,  a  Spanish  horae. 
Gentility,  good  Urth. 
Gentle,  otfV.,  well-bora;  v6.,  to  en- 
noble ;  «6.,  a  wdl-bom  person. 
Gentry,  inherited  rank :  courtesy. 
George,  the  figure  of  St.  George  wom 

by  KnighU  of  the  Garter. 
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0«rmaii,«kfai;  a  bmt  ralAttoo. 

OemiMit,  feroM,  wmda. 

6«at,  haltinf  pUos,  or  tiiM  wpmA  »t 
a  baltinf  plaiM,  in  a  royal  jooiiMy. 

Goat,  exploit. 

Ohoctod,  haimtod. 

Oi%  fire. 

Gib.  an  old  tom-cat 

Gibbet,  to  hang. 

Gig,  a  top. 

Giglot,  wanton. 

GUd,  to  make  red ;  to  make  drank. 

Gill,  in  T.  of  B.  IV.  L  40,  a  pan  on 
gill,  a  mearare,  and  OiU,  Gillian. 

GiUyTora,  gillyflowers. 

Gimmal,  dooble,  or  made  of  double 
rinjfa. 

Gimmora,  device. 

Ginff,  gang. 

Gird,  tannt,  jest. 

Girdle.  To  turn  the  girdle,  to  change 
one^s  humor  (?) :  to  challenge  to  a 
wrestling  bout  (?),  M.  Ado,  V.  i.  143. 

Gis,  a  corruption  of  Jesus. 

Giro,  to  show  as  armorial  bearings ; 
to  call,  ascribe,  represent. 

Give  out,  resign ;  report,  represent. 

Glance,  hint. 

Glas'd,  stared. 

Gleek,soofr. 

GUb,  to  geld. 

Glose,  comment ;  flatter ;  talk  idly. 

Glut,  swallow. 

GnarUng,  snarling. 

Gobbet,  a  piece. 

God,  r6.,  deify,  tdoUae. 

God-den,  Good -den,  good  OTen 

Oogs-woans,  corrupOon  of  '*  God's 
wounds,"  T.  of  8.  IH.  ii.  162. 

Good,  of  substantial  means,  M.  of 
V.  I.  iiL  12. 

Goodchei^  cheap. 

Good  deed,  indeeo. 

Good  life,  with  good  Ufe,  dotifuUy  (T). 
Temp.  III.  iiL  86.  A  song  of  good 
life,  a  moral  song. 

Good  lord  or  msster,  a  patron. 
Good  lady,  patroness. 

Good-nights,  serenades. 

Good  time.  In  good  time,  happily, 
luckUy. 

Good-years,  suppooed  to  be  a  Tenereal 
disease,  from  Fr.  goujire.  What 
the  good-year,  a  petty  curse. 

Gorbellied,  with  a  large  paunch. 

Gorge,  throat,  stomach. 

Gorget,  throat  armor. 

Goepelled,  obedient  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospels. 

Gossip,  <ft.,  a  sponsor  in  baptism ;  an 
old  woman  who  frequents  christen- 
ings and  lyings-in ;  a  female  ac- 
quaintance (esp.  in  TOoatiTe)  ;  v6., 
to  stand  sponsor  for. 

Gourd,  a  kind  of  false  dioe. 

Ck>ut,  a  drop. 

Goremment,  self-controL 

Graceful,  favorable,  virtuous. 

Gracious,  finding  favor ;  holy,  virtu- 
ous; attractive. 

Graff,  graft. 

Oraftnr,  the  tree  from  which  a  graft 
is  cut. 

Grain.  In  grain,  fast  in  color ;  orig., 
dyed  with  dye  from  a  seed-like 
insect. 

Grained,  ingrained ;  olose-gralned. 


Grameroy.  great  thanks. 

Grange,  a  fann-hoaae. 

Grate  on,  annoy. 

GratifV,  reward. 

GratiUity,  corruption  of  **  gratuity,** 

Tw.  K.  II.  iU.  27. 
Gratulate,  vft.,  to  oongratolate ;  adj.., 

Grave,  to  bury ;  to  engrave. 

Greek,  a  merry  fdlow. 

Greenly,  foolishly,  like  an  Inaxperi- 
enoed  person. 

Grief-abot,sorrow.«tricken. 

Gripe,  griAn. 

Grise,  step. 

Groat,  a  coin  worth  foorpenoe. 

Groes,  palpable,  obrious. 

Ground,  tune  used  as  a  basis  for  va- 
riations. 

Groundlings,  spectators  standing  on 
the  groimd  immediately  round  the 
stage,  the  cheapest  part  of  the 
EUxabethan  theatre. 

Grow,  accrue. 

Grow  to,  in  M.  of  V.  II.  iL  18,  usually 
explained  as  »  to  have  a  strong 
taste,  like  burnt  milk  that  has 
stuck  to  the  pan  in  boiling;  but 
perhape  merely  »  have  a  tendency. 

Guard,  v6.,  to  tnm  ;  <6.,  ornament. 

Guardage,  guard,  protection. 

Guardaot,  guard. 

Gulled,  treacherous. 

Guinea  hen,  prostitute. 

Gules,  herakUc  term  for  red. 

GuU,  whirlpool ;  sullet. 

GuU,  an  unfledged  nestling;  a  dope ; 
a  trick. 

Gun-stones,  cannon-balls  of  stone. 

Gtist,  v6.,  taste,  perceive ;  s6.,  taste, 
relish. 

Gyve,  «ft.  and  v6.,  fetter. 

Habit,  beharior. 

Habitude,  bodily  form  and  beariiw. 

Hack,  to  become  common  (T),  or  £a> 

reputable  (?),  M.  Wivea,  iL  L  62. 
Hanard,  «6.,  a  wild  untrained  hawk; 

o^'.,  wanton. 
Haggled,  hacked. 
Hag-seed,  child  of  a  hag. 
Hai  (ItaL),  you  haveit  1   a htt !  a 

term  in  fencing. 
Hair,  grain,  texture,  character. 
Halcyon,  kingfisher.  In  Lear,  II.  ii. 

84,  the  reference  is  to  the  practice 

of  hanging  up  the  dead  body  of  a 

kingfisher  to  show  the  direction  of 

the  wind. 
Half-capa.  slight  salutations. 
Half-cheek,  profile. 
Half-faced,  showing  the  face  In  pro- 
file ;  (son)  with  face  half  hidden. 
Half-kirtle,  either  the  Jacket  or  the 

skirt  of  a  kirtie. 
Halfpence,  small  fragmenta,  M.  Ado, 

II.  Hi.  147. 
Half-sword.  At  half-sword,  in  close 

conflict. 
HaUdom,  holiness. 
HaU.  A  haU  !  clear  a  space  t 
HaUowmas,  All  SalnU*  Day. 
Hand.    At  or  in  any  hand,  at  any 

rate.  Out  of  hand,  at  once. 
Hands,  applause.  Of  all  hands,  at  all 

events.  A  tall  fellow  of  his  handa. 

astontfeUow. 


Handfast.  betretbal;  c 

Handsaw,  hi  Ham.  n 

iatarpretad  as  a  oocTu 


a  chUd 

■a  to  rs 

hand  SD  object  b  hMl 

Hangeca.  the  straps  atti 

tothegtrdloL 


iy.iv.aO,B«rhapa  = 


IT"'- 


Hardness,  hardship. 
Harlot,  a  base  er  Wt 

either  sex. 
Hartotry,  faarlol,  sOly 
Harp,  to  toncfa,  atriki 

note),  MacbTlT.  L  T 
Harry,  use  roogbly. 
Harry    tan     ahilk^r^ 

pieces,  really  o 

not  Henry  iv. 
Hatch,  a  half  door. 
Hatchmi,  engravvi,  a<] 
Hat4ihment,  earntttteu 
Hateful,  malinaDt. 
Haught,  haughty. 
Haunch,  rear,  hUMr  u 
Have,  understand,  R 

Have   (<«»Mvttf<r«-) 

after,  naed    IdlomA 

eenae  of  Let  na  be* 

etc. 

Havioor,  behavior. 
Havoc,  v6.,  to 

give  the  signal  for  o 
Hawking,  hawk-lSk«. 
Hay,  a  round  daaca. 
Hasard,  a  rscaaa  in  tlk 

nia-oourt. 
Head-etaU,  part  of  a  I: 
Health,  safety,  well-b 
Heap,  body,  IW.  L  i. 
Hearted,  seatad  ta  t^ 
Heat,  to  run  a  ocrtafaa 
Heava,  deep  sigh. 
HeavinasL  sorrow ;  4 
Heaving,  deep  sigh. 
H^wnon,  an  txuknom 

haps  the  juloe  of   i 

henbane,  or  of  eboaa 
Hectic,  fever. 
Hedge,  skolk,  awer^ 
Hedge-pig,  bedga-hoB 
Hefts,  heavlnga,  retell 
Hell,  the  loweat  dun 

IV.  U.  40. 
Helm,  to  steer. 
Helpless,  affording  oo 
Henoe,  henoeforth. 
Hent.  vb.,  take,  paa* 

casionof  beiu  eeia 
Herb-grace,  herb  of  r 
Heret^.  That*a  Yuan 

Isllaoat. 
Hermit,  one  bound  f 


Hest,< 

Hev-day.  sporttva  pAs 

Hide  fox  and  all  aft 

game  like  hide  and- 
Hieroa,  Winter. 
High-,  used  in  caaipc 

teuive. 
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aiffh  and  low,  two  Unds  of  IaIm 
El(h-b«tUed,  oommMiding  proad  b«t- 


aigh-blown,  inlUtad. 

aii)>-kma,  •rvot  without  ■ulrtinoo 

Ulgh-rapented,  repented  to  the 
height,  deep^. 

Sigh^gbted,  Mipercilioua. 

aigb-etomached,  haughty. 

aigbt,  ia  oaUed. 

3tld,  held,  Loot.  1267. 

iilding,  meniaL 

ilnd,  a  farm  aertant,  •  meniaL 

aint,  opportimityt  cauae,  oocaaion 
(iiot  neceaaarily  given  oonadoaaly). 

iip.  On  the  hip.  at  diaadTantage. 

fflpped,  with  a  dialocated  hip. 

lifttory,  to  record. 

lit,  to  agree. 

litberto,  to  thia  point. 

loftr.  to  make  white  (aa  with  lep- 
roay) ;  to  become  mooldv. 

iobby-borae,  a  figure  in  the  morria- 
dance  ;  a  ailly  or  looae  person. 

lob,  nob,  hare  or  hare  not. 

lodge-pudding,  a  pudding  of  un- 
known ingredienta. 

ioiae,  hoist,  beare  up. 

Idd,  endure ;  refrain ;  prore  tme. 

fold  in,  to  keep  eounael. 

lolding,  burden  of  a  aong. 

loUdsme,  halidom,  hoUneea. 

lolhuid,  Dutch  linen. 

Tdp.  helped. 

lome,  adv,^  to  the  utmost,  to  the 
iinick. 

lonest,  chaste. 

lonesty,  chastity;  deoen^;  gener- 
osity. 

loney-seed,  blunder  for  *'  homidde,*' 
2  rien.  IV,  11.  i.  67. 

Ioney<«uckle,  blunder  for  **homi- 
dd*!,*'  3  Hen.  IT,  n.  i.  66. 

lood,  to  corer  the  eyes,  aa  was  done 
with  a  falcon  before  it  was  let  fly 
at  game. 

lowunan,  the  one  blinded  in  Mind- 
manVbnfL 

loodman-blind,  UindmanVbufT. 

loodwink,  blindfold ;  conceal. 

I' >po,  expect. 

lom,  s6.,  the  mibol  of  a  ouckdd ; 
r&.,  to  cuckold. 

lom-OMMl,  stark  mad,  used  fre- 
quently of  the  jealom  anger  of  a 
cuckold. 

lorologe,  a  clock. 

lose,  oraechea,  or  breeches  and 
stockings  in  one. 

lost,  to  lodge. 

lot-house,  a  bagnio,  a  brotheL 

iox,  to  hamstring. 

toy,  a  small  vessel. 

tagger-mugger,  secrecy. 

tull,  to  float,  drift  with  the  waves. 

lomoroos,  damp ;  ci^trioious,  whim- 
aioal,  affected. 

(nmour,  characteristic  mood ;  whim ; 
affeetatioo. 

tomphrey  hour.  Unexplained. 

(oBgsily,  hungrily,  sparaely. 

Itmt,  the  game  hunted. 

tunt  'sHip,  morning  music. 

[nrrioaoo,  a  water-spout. 

lortle,  to  clash  riolently. 


Husbandry,  economy. 
Hush,  silent. 
Hyen,  hyena. 
Hyperlcm,  the  sun-god. 

I,  the  common  spelling  of  **  Ay  *'  in 
the  old  editions,  often  uaed  in 
quibbles,  B.  and  J.  HI.  IL  46. 

Io»>brook*8  temper,  the  temper  of 
steel  produced  by  plunging  it  red- 
hot  SaXA  ice-cold  water. 

Iceland  dog,  a  white,  long-haired, 
sharp-eared  lap^log. 

Idle,  useless,  barren;  trifling,  friv- 
olous; crasy. 

aeld,  yield,  grant. 

I'  fecks,  in  faith. 

Ignomy,  ignominy. 

Ignorant,  producing  ignorance  or 
unconsciousness,  TUnp.  V.  i.  67. 

'Dd,  yield,  grant. 

Ill-erected,  buUt  to  an  evil  end. 

Ill-inhabited,  inappropriately  lodged. 

nineas,  wickedness,  Macb.  I.  v.  21. 

Ill-nurtured,  ill-bred,  rude. 

lU-ta'en,  misconceived. 

Illume,  illumine. 

Illustrate,  illustrious. 

niustrous,  lustreless. 

lU-wresting.  twisting  to  a  bad  sense. 

Imaginary,  fanagioatlve. 

Imagined,  belonging  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Imbar.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  this 
means  to  bar  out,  exclude,  or  to 
bar  in,  secure.  Hen.  V,  I.  IL  94. 

Immanity,  ferocity. 

Immask,  disguise. 

Immediacy,  close  position,  direct  r»- 
Uttion. 

Immoment,  of  no  moment. 

Immures,  walla,  fortiflcationa. 

Imp,  <6.,  olf-spring,  youngling ;  «6., 
to  graft,  to  mend  the  feathera  <A  a 
hawk. 

Impair,  inferior,  T.  and  0.  lY.  v.  103. 

Impale,  to  encircle. 

Impart,  offer,  afford. 

Impartment,  communication. 

Impasted,  niade  Into  a  paste. 

Impeach,  «6.,  impeachment ;  v6.,  ex- 
pose to  reproach. 

Impeachment,  hindrance,  Hen.  V, 
m.  vi.  161. 

Imperoeiverant,  dull,  undlsoeming. 

Imperious,  imperial 

Impeticos,  a  coined  word,  perhaps  a 
to  pocket,  Tw.  N.  II.  iii.  27. 

Impleacbed,  interwoven. 

Imi^oratora,  solicitors. 

Impone,  to  bet. 

Importance,  import;  importunity; 
matter,  question. 

Importancy,  importance. 

Important,  importunate. 

Importless,  Indgniflcant. 

Importune,  importunate,  Lear,  IT. 
iv.  26. 

Impose,  «6.  and  v6.,  command. 

Imposition,  command ;  penalty. 

Imposthume,  abscess. 

Impress,  a  device  with  a  motto. 

Impress,  force  into  military  service. 

Impugn,  oppose. 

Imputation,  reputation ;  inference. 

In,  on ;  into ;  rA.,  to  get  In,  harvest, 
All*sWell,I.iU.4l. 


unable  to  re. 

Incardinate,  blunder  for  v  -^^i 
nate,"  Tw.  N.  T.  i.  186.      *  a ,  *^ 

Incarnadine,  to  stain  red.         ^'} 

Incamal,  blunder  for  "incarnate, 
k.  of  T.  IL  IL  29. 

Incense,  inform.  Hen.  Tin,  T.  i.  43. 

Inch-meal,  an  inch  at  a  time,  gradu- 

Incidency,  UabUlty. 

Incision,  blood-letting. 

Inclining,  a<0'.«  favorably  di^Msed; 

«6.,  pui^. 
Inolip,  embrace. 
Include,  conclude,  T.  Gent.  T.  iv. 

160. 
Inclusive,  latent,  potentiaL 
Income,  cost  of  acquiring,  Lucr.  334. 
Incontinent,  immediate. 

Inoorponl,  immaterial. 

Inoorpsed,  made  one  body. 

Incorrect,  unsubdued,  oontumadoua. 

Incredulous,  incredible,  Tw.  N.  III. 
iv.  88. 

Ind,  or  Inde,  India. 

Indent,  to  bargain,  make  a  contract. 

Index,  table  ra  contenta,  and  so  in- 
troauction,  beginning. 

Indifferency,  moderate  aixe;  impar- 
tiality. 

Indilferent,  adj.^  impartial ;  ordi- 
nary ;  adv.,  tolerably. 

Indigest,  «6.,  formless  mass ;  adj^ 
formless. 

Indign,  unworthy. 

Indirect,  unfair,  unjust. 

Indirscti<w,  wrongftil  means ;  round- 
about m^od. 

Indistinguishable,  of  no  recogniable 
kind,  m<nigrel. 

Indite,  blunder  for  **  invite,"  2  Hen. 
IT,  II.  i.  30. 

Indivldable,  not  violating  unity  of 
place. 

Indubitate,  undoubted. 

Induction,  beginning ;  in  T.  of  8.,  an 
introductory  play  lormiiva  setting 
for  the  main  play ;  in  2  Hen.  IT,  a 
prologue. 

Indue,  endow,  flt ;  affect  sympatheti- 
cally with,  0th  in.  iv.  146. 

Ittdurance,  imprisonment  (T),  delay 
r?).  suffering  (?),  Hen.  Tlfl,  T.  L 

Inequality,  improbability,  M.  for  IL 

Inexecrable,  not  to  be  sufficiently 

execrated. 
Infamonize,  disgrace. 
Infection,  blunder  for  **  affection,'* 

M.  of  T.  n.  11. 133. 
Infer,  allege ;  prove. 
Infest,  vex. 
Inform,  take  shi^ie.    Inform  with 

nobleness,  make  noble. 
Informal,  insane. 
Information,  informer. 
Infusion,  etsential  quality. 
Ingenious,  highly  sensitive ;    intel- 

leotnaL 
Ingeniously,  ingenuously. 
Inhabit,  clothe  oneself  tai,  Macb.  m. 

iv.  106. 
TnhftMUM^t  uninhabitable. 
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ii«d,  reHbed. 


«iirll. 


Inly,  o4J'\  inwvd  ;  adr.,  inwardly, 

IntinuaaiT. 
Innooent,  j6.,  fool,  idiot,  dmpMoo. 

IlM|ai>itiT6,  MCUllf . 

InMUM,  ^nring  iimnitr 


Inaoulp,  carre. 

Inaculptura,  oarrvd  inacrlptioa. 

Innpwmte,  indiTiaible. 

Iiuin«wed,  Joined  m  by  aiiMWB. 

Ingjnuate,  inmtiate  ooomU. 

Insinuation,  mgratiation ;  meddling. 

Inriatore,  constancy. 

IneTanoe,    motiTe  ;     proof,   token ; 


Ineolt,  exult. 

IneuppreasiTe,  iniuppreerible. 

Intellect,  iignatnre  (?),  L.  L.  L.  IT. 

iL137. 
Intelligent,  bearing  intoUigeooe. 
Intend^  tend;   dirioct;   mean-,  pre> 


Intendment,  aim ;  intentioii. 
Intenible,  incapable  of  retaining. 
Intention,  aim ;  inteurity,  ooooentra- 

tion,  W.  T.  I.  U.  138. 
Intentlvely,  attentirely. 
IntereesM,  Intereated. 
Intermiaeion,  delay,  intermptioii. 
IntermintTe,  intermpted. 
Interrogatory,    question 


Intertissued,  interworen. 

Interrallum,  InterraL 

Intil,into 

Into,  unto,  to. 

Intrenchant«  not  to  be  cut. 

Intrinse,  intricately  knotted. 

Intrinsicate,  intricate. 

Inumed,  entombed  (Q^  reads  **in> 

terred  ")• 
InTssive,  iuTading. 
InTectirely,  abumVely. 
Inrincible,  inrislble,  2  Hen.  IT,  ni. 

U.337. 
Inrised,  Inrisible  (?)«  Compl.  212. 
Inward,  adj.^  secret;  ooofldential; 

«6.,  inaide ;  intimate. 
Inwardness,  Intimacy. 
Irregulous,  la^eaa. 
lanied,  descended,  Temp.  I.  U.  60. 
It,  its. 

Iteranoe,  repetition. 
Iwis  or  I  wis,  certainly. 

Jack,  the  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the 
game  of  bowls ;  the  key  of  a  rlrgi- 
nal;  a  knsTe,  rogue;  the  auto- 
matic figure  which  struck  the  bell 
in  old  clocks;  a  drinking  Teasel 
(used  punningly),  T.  of  B.  IV.  i. 
61. 

Jack-a-loit,  a  puppet,  thrown  at  in 
Lent. 

Jaok-auHtpes,  a  monkey. 
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Jaokaaooe,  a  sMioy  UXkm. 

Jade,  to  play  a  Jade^s  trleks  with, 

run  away  with,  Tw.  N.  IL  ▼.  179; 

to  treat  contemptoously ;  lodrtvt 

hard. 
Jar,  sfr.  and  vt.,  tlok  (of  the  dock). 
Jaonoe,  s6.,  gadding  aboofe ;  «6.,  to 


Jay,  a  k>ose  woman. 

Jennet,  a  Spanish  hone. 

Jerkin,  jacket. 

Jesaea,  stimpa  on  a  faloon*s  legs. 

Jest,  take  pait  in  a  play.  Rich.  II,  L 
ilL». 

Jet,  to  stmt ;  to  eacroaoh. 

Jig,  s6.,  a  merry  ballad,  or  the  daDoe 
aooompanying  it;  vA.,  to  sing  or 
writeaiig:  to  walk  afleotwUy. 

Joinder,  joining. 

Joined-stool,      JointHtool, 


Jointress,  dowager,  or,  perhrae,  fe- 
male partner,  consort,  Ham.  I.  li.  9. 

Joint-rbig,  a  split  ring  naed  as  a  love> 
token. 

Jordan,  ohamber-not. 

Journal, «(/.,  daily. 

Journey-bated,  tired  with  travalta^. 

Jowl,  v6.,  to  dash. 

Joy,  v6.,  to  make  hi^ipy ;  be  happy, 
enjoy. 

Jodidoos,  judidaL 

Jump,  «6.,  chance ;  v6.,  risk  ;  agree; 
oov.,  exactly. 

Junkets,  sweetmeats,  daintiea. 

Justicer,  justice,  judge. 

Jutty,  <6.,  projection ;  v6.,  projeet 

JuTensI,  a  youth. 

Kam,  crooked. 

Keckiries,  dry  hollow  stems  of  hem- 
lock, etc. 

Keech,  a  round  lump  of  tallow. 

Keel,  sUm  (?),  or  cool  (?). 

Keep,«6.,  custody;  rfr.,  dwell :  re- 
strain ;  guard ;  remain  with,  BidL. 
UI,  V.  Si.  29. 

Keeping,  maintenance. 

Keisar,  emperor. 

Ken,  v6.,  know;  descry;  «6.,  view, 
dght. 

Kennel,  sink,  gutter. 

Kern,  a  light-armed  foot-soldier  fioia 
Ireland  or  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

Keraey,  coarse  woollen  doth. 

Kettle,  kettloKlrum. 

Key,  tuning-key.  Temp.  L  U.  83. 

Kibe,  chUblain. 

Kickshaws,  trifles. 

Kidnr-wioky,  dariing,  mlstiesi. 

Kid-fox,  young  fox. 

Kill !  an  andent  Snglish  battle-cry. 

Killen,kiU. 

Kind,  sb.t  nature  ;  adj.^  natural. 

Kindle,  to  indte;  to  bring  forth. 

KindlMS,  unnatural. 

KindlT,  natural,  seasonable. 

Kingdomed,  like  a  kingdom  (f). 

KirUe,  a  jacket  with  skirt  attached. 

Kissing-comfits,  sweetmeats  for  per* 
fuming  the  breath. 

Kitchen,  to  entertain  in  the  kitdiea. 

Knap,  nibble;  rap,  strike  sharply. 

KnsTe,  a  lad  ;  a  serrant. 

KnoU,  to  ring,  toIL 

Knot,  garden-plot. 

Knotty-pated,  Uookheeded. 


Knowing,  experience ; 


Label,  the  sUp 

bearing  tbe 
Labras, 
Lace,  to 


tota,  but  in  T.  0«Dt.  I 

parantly  for  a  Mam  lady. 
Uide,  drain. 
Leg,  a6..  the  crowd,  tbe  loi 

Adv.,  late.  Leg  of,  later 
Leg-ead,  latter  end. 
Lalin,  LadyUn,  little  Lm 

gin. 
Lane,  to  make  tp  afipear 

siirpeas,  Oym.  T.  ▼.  163 
Tampeas,  a  swalllag  of  it 

horeee. 
Land,  lawn  (7),  Taean.  TV 
Land^damn,  add  to  be  a 

forthe  pnbllo  ~ 


L143. 

Lend-cakara,  TagBbenda 
fianguiahi  lingering  iliasei 
Lank,  to  grow  thin, 
lantern.  In  R.aad  J.  Y.  £ 

Mmee  Intenaetad  aa  a 

of  windowaW  wWdh  a  < 

balloted. 
Lap,towrapy 
lApae,  s6.,  arrer;  «^,  to 

awar. 
Laneed,  pp.,  caagtat,  Tw. 

36:  baTing  hmm  dOat 

III.  !▼.  iot. 
Lard,  to  aaulch,  fatten ;  1 
Large,   broad,   onreetrai 

tions. 
Laron,  robber. 
Latch,  to  eatch ;  to  atrike. 

64  ;  in  M.  H.  IX  in. 

Late,  raoant;  lately  appd 
eent,  Ac. 


Ijitten,  a  mixed  UMtaL  a 
per  and  nalamtne 

Luind,  lawn;  dear  ipace 

Lariah,  unitiatialittwl.  Boa 

lATolt,  LaTolta,  a  whlrB^ 
dance  by  two  peraaam. 

law  of  writ  and  the  Dbcct^ 
foUowiag  the  worda  t 
and  improriaing.  Ham. 

L«y,  iteke,  wagar. 

Lay,  to  waylay,  beeet. 

Layby,  atand. 

Lay  for,  atrive  to  win. 

Lay  up,  f  dd  and  put  aw^ 


icad  apeain  ball,  tbe  pn 
copanoB  of  old  naraii 


uagroop  of  three  ( 
ing  usually  fsashed  In  tl 

Leadng,  lying. 

Leather-coats,  goldao  mai 
of  ap|de. 

LeaTc.  v^,  to  eaaae ;  to  i 

Leech,  phydelan. 
Leer,  complexioa. 
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MB,  tolOM. 

let,  a  mftnor  oooit;  the  date  of 

nohaoourt. 

»f ,  an  obeiaaaoe. 

«fea,  allegea. 

t^iBtitf,  nTmbleneta. 

ilger,  ambaaaador. 

ataure,  use  of  my  time,  M.  for  M. 

ni.  U.  261. 

Mnan,  lover,  paramour. 

ftodinga,    external  appurtenanoea, 

Lear,  UI.  It.  113. 

mgth,  delay. 

mten,  apare,  eoanty,  like  fare  in 

Lent. 

Pi,  9b. t   hindrance;  v6.,    hinder; 

detain;  forbear. 

»i*alooe,  hindering. 

ithe,  obliTioo ;  in  J.  Cm.  m.  L 

206,  nmally  interpreted  aa  death, 

but  by  (^pell  explained  aa  tlie 

Mood  of  a  atricken  deer. 

ivel,  tb.t  range,  aim ;  adj.t  atraight ; 

•qnal;  vb.^  to  aim;  to  gneaa;  to 

beetraal. 

nrd,  oaae. 

ffwdfter,  laadriona  fUlow. 

taUe,  aubject ;  fit. 

Ibbard,  leopard. 

Iberal,  lioentioaa.  free-nwken.  Of 

Ubeiml  oonoeit,  rich  in  unoifol  or- 


Iberty,  licence.  lilbertiea  of  ain, 
wicked  Ubertinea,  C.  of  B.  L  U. 
103. 

ia,  lodge. 

Iaf,de8r.   Aa  lief ,  aa  aoon. 
lager,  ambaaaador. 
leotenantnr  (On  — ),  (by)  proxy 
tfe.    O'  life,  on  my  life, 
ifler,  a  thief. 


1|^  pp.,  Ughted,  faUen. 
ightly.  readily ;  naually. 
I^t  o*  loTe,  the  name  < 


l^t  o* 
Known  tune, 
ike,    to 


of  a  wen- 


compare,    reaemble ;    to 
Like  well,  to  be  in  good 
eoodltion  of  body,  tlarire. 
IkeUhood.  indication, 
fldng,  boolly  ctmdition. 
labeek,  alembic,  atilL 
4aib-0M«l,  limb  by  limb, 
taibo,  the  bordera  of  liell.  Limbo 
Patnnn,  the  place  where  tlie  aonla 
of  the  Old  Teetament   aainta  re- 
mained tiU  Ghriat  deeoended  into 
bell. 

ime,  «6.,  birdlime ;  «6.,  to  pot  lime 
into  aack ;  to  amear  with  birdlime ; 
to  eatoh  with  birdlime ;  to  cement 
•a  with  lime. 

taitt,  «6.,  fixed  time.  Strength  of 
Umtt,  the  limited  amount  of 
■trwDcUi  acquired  by  a  woman  be- 
fore ane  goea  out  after  child-bear- 
ing ;  vb.,  to  appoint. 
lae^  i6.,  caprice,  fit  of  temper,  M. 
WlTea,  rV.  U.  22 ;  T.  and  G.  U.  iU. 

ia». 

ine,  *6.,  to  draw  or  paint;  to 
airengthen. 

iBMkl,  dne  by  right  of  birth. 
Ina-gtore,  groTe  of  Ume-treea. 
Ink,  a  torch. 

inaey-woolaey,  mixed  atafT,  jargon. 
ioaMc,  atick  to  hold  the  gmuer'a 


Lip,  v6.,  to  kiaa. 

Upebury    pinfold.       Unexplained. 

liquor,  to  amear  with  tallow  to  keep 

out  water. 
Liat,  «6.,  dedre;  limit,  boundary; 

r6.,  deeire ;  plMae. 
Uther,  flexible,  yielding. 
Little  (In—),  fai  minlatare.    In  a 

Uttle,  briefly. 
Livelihood,  ammatioo. 
Lively,  living ;  life-like, 
liver,  oonaidered   the  aeat  of  the 

paaaiona 
liver-vein,  the  atyle  of  men  in  love, 
livery,  «6.,  deliverinff  of  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  heir ;  «5.,  to  dreaa. 
Living,  proper^,  income. 
Loach,  aamallflah. 
Lob,  «6.,  lout ;  vb.,  to  droon. 
Lockram,  a  kind  of  chei^  unen. 
Lode>8tar,  pole-atar. 
Lodge,  beat  down. 
Loggate,  email  logs  uaed  In  a  game 

in  which  they  are  thrown  at  a  mark. 
Loi^,  to  belong. 
Loi^  of,  on  account  of. 
Longly,  longingly. 
Loof,  luff,  bring  doee  to  the  wind. 
Look,  look  for,  aearch  out. 
Loon,  raacal;  down. 
Loop,  loop-hole. 
Looped,  full  of  openinga. 
Looae,  diacharge  (of  an  arrow). 
Looaely,  wantonly. 
Lop,  faggota  cut  from  a  tree. 
Lord*a  aake  (For  the  — ^),  the  aup- 

plioation  of  impriaoned  debtor*  to 

the  paaaera-by. 
Lord^a  UAena,  plague-epota  on  the 

body. 
Loae,  to  forget;  to  canae  to  be  loat. 
Loaa,  deaertion,  W.  T.  n.  ilL  192. 
Lota,  the  ticketo  In  a  lottery. 
Lota  to  bhmka,  more  than  likely. 
Lottery,  prixe  in  a  lottery. 
Lout,  vb.f  mock. 

Love-day,  a  day  for  eettllng  quarrela. 
Love-in-idleaeaa,  the  panay,  hearta- 

Lover,  miatreaa :  friend. 

Lovea  (Of  all  — ),  for  love*a  aake,  by 
all  meana. 

Love-apringa,  ahoota  or  buda  of  love. 

Lower  chair,  eamr-chair. 

Lown,  a  baae  fellow. 

Losel,  a  worthleaa  fellow. 

Lubber,  blunder  for  *'Ubbard,**  i.  «. 
leopard,  2  Hen.  lY,  II.  L  30. 

Luce,  pike. 

Lnd'a  town,  London. 

Lnmpiah,  dull. 

LAmea,  flta  of  madneaa,  W.  T.  n. 
ii.30. 

Lurch,  to  lurk ;  to  win  eaally  a  com- 
plete victory. 

Lure,  aomething  uaed  to  attract  a 
falcon,  a  call,  or  decoy. 

Luah,  }uicT. 

Luat-breatned,  animated  by  Inat. 

Luatihood,  bodily  vigor. 

Luxurioua,  luatful. 

Luxury,  luat. 

Ljrm,  a  bloodhound. 

Maculate,  atained,  Impure. 
I  Maculation,  atain. 


Made-up,  complete.         ^  ^ 

Maggot-pie,  magpie.  xof  auper- 

Magniflco,  agrandee  of  Veaici^J-  43. 

Maki  Marian,  Bobin  Hood*a  av§« 
heart;  later,  a  character  in  ai^ 
morria-dance. 

MaU,  <&.,  wallet,  L.  L.  L.  m.  i.  74 ; 
v6.,  to  wrap  (aa  with  a  doth  round 
a  hawk*a  winga),  2  Hen.  YI,  IL  iv. 
31. 

Main,  mainland ;  chief  power;  atake 
in  gambling. 

Main-courae,  main-aaO. 

Maintenance,  power  of  defence. 

Major,  flrat  propoaition  of  a  ayllo* 
giam  (punning  on  **  Mayor,**  prob- 
ably). 

Make,  «6.,  to  faaten,  bar ;  make  the 
fortune  of:  do;  move,  go;  to  be- 
have («0e  Nice,  Dainty,  etc.). 

Make,  «6.,  mate,  huaband  or  wife. 

Makeieaa,  mateleaa,  widowed. 

Malapert,  aancy. 

Male,  father,  3  Hen.  VI,  V.  vi.  15. 

Malkin,  a  coarae  wench. 

Mallard,  a  wild  drake. 

Mallecho  (Span,  malheeho)^  miachief. 

Malmaey,  a  aweet  wine. 

Malt^orae,  a  brewer*a  horae. 

Malt-worm,  a  beer  tippler. 

Mammering,  heaitating. 

Mammet,  a  doU. 

Mammock,  tear  In  piecea. 

Man,  vb.f  to  tame  (a  hawk) ;  to  fnr- 
niah  with  a  man,  or  a  aervant. 

Manage,  <&.,  training;  government, 
direction ;  courae  in  the  liata ; 
v6.,  train ;  widd. 

Mandnwora,  mandrake,  a  aoporiilo. 

Mandrake,  the  plant  Airopa  num- 
dragora,  the  root  of  which  vraa 
thought  to  reeemble  the  figure  of 
a  man,  and  which  waa  aupnoaed, 
when  puUed  up,  to  utter  ahrieka 
which  drove  the  hearer  mad. 

Man-entered,  entered  into  manhood. 

Mankind,  o^/.,  maaculine. 

Manner  (With  the—),  in  the  fact. 

Man-qneller,  manalayer. 

BCantfe,  «6.,  acum  on  the  aurfaee  of 
atagnant  water;  e6.,  to  form  auch 
a  acum. 

Manure,  to  till. 

Mappery,  study  of  mape  (uaed  oon- 
temptuonaly  aa  being  bookieh,  the- 
oretical). 

Marchea,  border-country. 

Marchpane,  a  kind  of  aweet  eake, 
with  almonda,  etc. 

Mare,  nightmare.  To  ride  the  wild 
mare,  to  play  at  aeeaaw. 

Margent,  margin,  border,  edge.  The 
margin  of  booka  waa  often  uaed  for 
comment,  c/.  Ham.  V.  iL  102. 

Mariah,  marah.  (Old  edd.  read 
'*  nouriah.**)  1  Hen.  VI,  L  1.  60. 

Mark,  thirteen  ahilUnga  and  four- 
pence. 

Mark,  race.  Qod  bleaa  the  mark,  a 
common  phraae  uaed  to  avert  evil 
omen  or  aa  a  alight  apdogy. 

Market.  He  ended  the  market, 
L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  Ill,  an  aUuaion  to 
the  aaying,  *' Three  women  and  a 
gooee  make  a  market.** 

Marmoaet,  a  kind  of  monkey. 

Marry,  by  (the  Virgin)  Mary. 
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11). 
labove. 

ftinn  of 
Ht  la  to 

.^.  luw  for 

the  winfcar't  proTinuu. 
Mjutyr,  nudtTMt,  duflfun. 
Mary-budt,  maiifold  buda. 
llMter  of  f  oooo,  ooo  who  hM  taken 

the  nuMter**  dofree  in  foodaf . 
Masterly,  adj-t  of  gntX  proAdonoy. 
MMtic,  atoppod  with  maatio   gam, 

uaod  for  flUinf  decayed  twth. 
Match,  apiK^tiiient ;  ocunpaot. 
Mate,  «6.,  fellow;  v6.,  marry ;  match; 

confound. 
Material,  full  of  mattv,  ▲.  T.  L. 

III.  iU.  32. 
Matin,  morning. 
Maugre,  in  spite  of. 
Maund,badut. 
Maw,  atomach. 
Masaard,  head. 

Meacook,  apiritleaa,  effeminate. 
Mealed,  mingled. 

Mean,  «6.,  means;  in  moaic,  the  in- 
termediate part  between  treble  and 

tenor ;  v6.,  to  enjoy  moderately. 
Meaalea,  lepers,  scurry  feUowa. 
Measurable,  appropriate. 
Measure,  a  stately    danoe,  or   the 

music  for  it. 
Medidnable.  medidnal. 
Medicine,  «6.,    a   physician,     All*s 

WeU,  U.  i.  75 ;  «».,  to  heal,  re- 

store. 
Meed,  merit. 
Meet,  a4j.^  eren,  quita;  v(.,  meet 

with,  check. 
Meetly,  proper,  fitting. 
Meiqy,  retinue. 
Mell,  meddle,  hare  to  do. 
Memoriae,  make  memorable. 
Memory,  memorial. 
Menda,  remedy  (?),  T.  and  G.  I.  i.  68. 
Mereatante  (Ital.),  merchant. 
Merchant,  fellow ;  merchantman. 
Mercy.    By  mercy,  by  your  leave  (?), 

T.  of  A.  III.  T.  66. 
Mere,  abeolute,  «itire. 
Mered,  sole,  entire. 
Merely,  absolutely,  entirely. 
Merit,  reward. 
Mermidons,  in  Tw.  N.  II.  iU.  29,  the 

Poors  form  of  "  Myrmidons,"  the 

followers  of  Achilles. 
Menrailous,  a  nonsense  word  of  TiB- 

tol'a. 
Meshed,  maahed. 
Meas,apartvoffour.    Lower  meases, 

inferior  ofaasoe. 
Metaphysical,  supernatural. 
Mete,  measure.    Mete  at.  Judge  In 

aiming. 
Mete-yard,  measuring  yard. 
Meth^Iin,  a  drink  made  from  honey 

and  other  ingredients. 
Mew,  abut  up. 
Micher,  truant. 
Miching,  sneaking,  skulking. 
Mickle,  great. 


Middle-earth,  tiie  tenreatrial  world. 
Miloh,    giving    milk;   HgnratiTely, 

atieddtng  tears. 
MUl-aUpaooea,  coins,  firat  minted  in 

the  ctrfning.miU  in  1561. 
Mlnoe,  to  afleot;  to  walk,  talk,  or 

act  affectedly. 
Mind,  to  intend,  be  dispoaU ;  to  re- 
member; to  remind. 
Mineral,  amine. 
Mingle,  <6.,  mixture,  union. 
Minikin,  little. 
Minim,  originally,  the  shortest  note 

in  music ;  a  very  short  period. 
Minimus,  a  wj  small  thing. 
Minion,  darling;  a  qrailed  famrito, 

aaaocgr  person. 
Minstrel^,  function  of  a  minstrel, 

who  narrated  entertaining  tales. 
Minute- jacks,  tlme-eenrers. 
Mirable,  admirable. 
Mlscreate,  iUegitimate. 
BCiser,  wretch. 

Misprise,  undervalue ;  mistake. 
Misprision,  mistake,  undervaluing. 
Misproud,  viciously  proud. 
Miss,  «6.,  misconduct,  error ;  feeling 

the  want  of ;  vb.^  dispense  with. 
MisBingly,  rsgretf uUy. 
Missive,  messenger. 
Mistaken,  misjudged.  Hen.  Yin,  L 

i  196. 
Mistempered.  ill-tempered,  wrathful. 

In  R.  and  J.  I.  i.  94,  sometimes  in- 
terpreted ■>  tempered  to  an  evil 

purpose. 
Mistraadings,  sins. 
MistressTthe  Jack  or  small  ball  at 

which  aim  is  taken  in  bowling. 
Mistrustful,  begetting  suspicion. 
Bfisuse,  a6.,  offence;  vb.^  deceive; 

revile. 
Mobled,  with  the  bead  muffled. 
Model,  mould;  copy.    In  Rich.  II, 

v.  i.  11,  perhi^N  »  pk>t. 
Modem,  trite,  ordinary. 
Modest,  moderate. 
Modesty,  moderation ;  decency. 
Module,  image,  form. 
Moe,  more. 
Moiety,  portion. 
Moldwaitk,  mole. 
Molestatum,  turmoiL 
Mome,  bloekbead. 
Momentany,  momentary. 
Monarcho,  a  mad  Italian  of  the  time 

of  Elisabeth,  who  thought  himself 

sovereign  of  the  world. 
Monster,  vb.,  to  make  monstrous. 
Monstruority,  extraordinary  nature. 
Montant,  an  upriglit  thrust  m  fencing. 
Month^s  mind,  strong  desire. 
Monumental,  memonaL 
Mood,  anger ;  grief ;  expreaaion. 
Moon-caul  abortion. 
Moonish,  inconstant. 
MoonU  men,  highwaymen. 
Mop,  grimace. 
Mope,  to  drowse,  be  dased. 
Moral,  «ft.,  bidden  meaning,    a<^., 

moralizing    r6.,  to  moralise. 
More  and  less,  great  and  smaU. 
Morisco,  moms-dancer. 
Morris-pike,  Moorish  pike. 
Mort,  the  notes  on  the  horn  blown  at 

the  death  of  the  deer. 
Mortal,  deadly ;  excessive. 


Mortified,  ii— lattilii    sw 

Moftias,  a6.,  tlM  bole  cui 

of  wood  to  receive  tb« 

ing  projection  onaaoi 

Join  with  a  mcitiaK. 

Moee  in  the  chine,  adlaei 

Mot,  mecto.  ssotenee. 

Mother,  the  disease  k^ 

Motion,   j6.,    propoBsJ. 

tempt  to  move ;  impoj 

sense,  paroeiitkMi;  sf 

a  puppet ;  vk,  to  prof 

Motive,  agent,  inafenunei 

Motley,  a  fooi^s  parti-oo 

afooL 
Mouriit,  might. 
Mould,  earth.  Meaodi 

Moulten,  having  cast  tu 
Mountant,  lilted. 
Mouse,  «6.,  a  term  of  i 
v6.,  to  tear,  as  a  cat  di 
Mouse-bunt,  a  pettiooat 
Mouthed,  gaping. 
Mow,  grimace. 
Moy,acoin(?);ameMa 
Muleter,  mulefeeer. 
Mulled,  dulled,  inaipid. 
Multipoteot,  very  po«« 
Mum.  Topl«yatmumb( 


Mummer,  maaqaenMlsr 
Mummy,   a  medidne. 

have  magical  qoaUtis 

deadbodieeT 
Munimenta,  war«ippU< 
Murdering-pieoa,  a  kix 


grape-ebot. 
Mure,  waU. 
Murk,  darkneaa. 
Murrion,  infected  with 

a  dlaeaae  amoog  catt] 
Moscadel,  a  aweet  wino 
Muee,  to  wonder  ;  to  «( 
Muaet,  the  bole  in  a  h 

which  a  hare  la  aeeun 
Muaa,  acramble. 
Mutine,  #6.,  ; 


Mutiner,  mntineer.  t^h 
Mutton,  alang  for  ooar( 


228. 

Myateiy,  trade,  prolM 
aionalskilL 

Napkin,  handkarcUef. 
Native,  at  booie,  dome 
Natoral,  s6.,  idioi. 
Naught,    lost.    Be    na 

Devil  take  you. 
Navvhty,  wicked. 
Nave,  navel. 
Nayward,  tendeo^  to 
Nayword,  wafc^word : 
Ne,nor. 
Neaf,  flat 
Near,  nearer. 
Near-lagged,  knock-kat 
Neb,  bin  (of  a  bird). 
Needful,  Important ;  ^ 
Needlsaa,  having  no  ac 
Needly,  neccaaaxfly. 
Neeld,  needle. 
Neese,  sneeca. 
Negleotion,  neglect 
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Keifffaboorhood,  friend!  v  tenna. 

Nepbew,  ooadn ;  granaohild. 

KefTBt  liiiew. 

Metber-cfeoclu,  rtoddoga. 

Next,  nearMi. 

Kioe,  Aim  ;  ■crupoloos ;  trifling ;  pre> 
carious;  prcidae;  pradiah.  To 
roaka  nice,  to  be  serapoloua. 

Nicholaa.  St.  Nicholaa*  olerlu,  high- 
wayuen* 

Nick,  «6.,  a  notch  made  on  a  tally- 
stick,  hence,  out  of  all  nick  »  out 
of  all  reckoning;  v6.,  to  cut  the 
hair  fai  notches  like  a  foors;  to 
mark  with  ioUy.  In  the  nick,  at 
the  right  moment. 

Nieoe,  grand-daughter. 

Nlghted,  dark. 

Night-nile,  revelry. 

Nid,  will  not. 

Vine-fold.  Unexplained.  **Nine 
foals **  and  ** nine  familiars*'  hare 
been  suggested ;  Lear,  III.  !▼.  126. 

Vine  men's  morria,  a  game  somewhat 
reeembling  draughU,  often  played 
on  the  turf  by  rustica. 

Hit,  the  egg  of  a  louse. 

Noble,  a  gold  coin  worth  six  shillings 
and  eii^tpence. 

Ifoblesae,  nobility. 

Kod.  **  To  giv€  the  nod  was  a  term 
tn  the  game  at  cards  called  Noddy. 
The  word  also  signifies  a  silly 
fellow.  Creesid  means  to  call  Pan- 
dams  a  noddy,  and  says  he  shall 
by  taw  nods  be  made  more  sig- 
nificantly a  foot"  (Singer.)  T. 
and  C.  I.  iL  211. 

Noddy,  a  foot 

Noise,  a  band  of  musicians. 

Nole,  noddle,  head. 

Nonage,  min<^ty. 

Noooome,  blunoer  for  **  non-plus,** 
M.  Ado,  in.  T.  67. 

Nook-ahotten,  full  of  nooks,  running 
out  into  c^tee,  etc.,  or  shot  into  a 
comer,  remote.  Hen.  V,  III.  ▼.  14. 

Noee-herbs,  swest  smelling  flowers. 

Not,  not  only. 

Note,  observation  ;  stigma ;  list,  writ- 
ing :  disfeittotion ;  remark. 

NotMUy,  precisely. 

N<Aking-ffift,  gift  of  no  value. 

No^pated,  wHb  the  hair  does  cropped. 


NoTum,  a  game  at  dice,  properly  **  no- 

vem  quinque.** 
Noyaaoe,  injury. 
Nuncio,  messenger. 
Nnnole,  uncle,  the  usual  addrses  of  a 

fool  to  his  master. 
Nurture,  culttvatlon. 
Not-book,  oatohpole. 

C  of  ;on. 

Oathable,  omable  of  taking  an  oath. 

Ob.,  abbrevktion  for  obolui^  half- 


Oblivions,  causing  foroetfulness. 
Obaeqnlous,  couMmed  with  funeral 


bound  by  contract. 


ObesTvanoe,  obesi » stiou ;  ceremony ; 


Oleeifaut,  obsequious  follower. 
Obesrvatioa,  ceremony,  M.    N.  D. 
nr.  L  100. 


Observe,  to  show  respectful  attention 
to. 

Obstacle,  blunder  for  "obstinate,** 
1  Hen.  VI,  V.  iv.  17. 

Obstruct,  obstacle,  A.  and  G.  m.  ri. 
61.    (Pf.  read  "abstract.**) 

Occulted,  hidden. 

Occupation,  trade. 

Occupy,  engage  (in  Shakeq>eare*s 
time  with  the  additional  sense  of) 
in  licentious  activities. 

Occurrents,  happeningB. 

Odd,  at  odds,  T.  andC.  lY.  v.  266. 

Odd-even,  time  between  midnight 
and  one  in  the  morning  (?),  Oth.  I. 
i.  124. 

Odds,  discord;  advantage  allowed. 

Odorous,  blunder  for  ^^odious,**  M. 
Ado,  III.  V.  18. 

*Ods,  corruption  of  "Ood*s*'  in  vari- 
ous oatlis. 

(Billades,  amorous  glances. 

O'erblow,  blow  away,  disperse. 

O'ercount,  outnumber;  overreach(?), 
A.  andO.  II.  vL27. 

0*ercrow,  triumph  over,  overcome. 

0*ergreen,  cover  with  green. 

0*ergrown,  covered  with  hair;  su- 
perannuated. 

Overlook,  bewitch. 

O^erparted,  having  too  diiBoult  a 
pvt  assigned. 

O'erpoet,  get  quicklv  over. 

O'erraught,  overtook ;  cheated. 

O'eraised,  smeared  with  something 
glutinous. 

0*erteemed,  exhausted  by  child- 
bearing. 

0*erwat^ied,wom  out  with  watching. 

0*erwrested,  over-retrained. 

Of ,  on ;  by ;  from  ;  during ;  in. 

Off,  beside  the  mark. 

Offer,  to  attack ;  to  try. 

Office,  v6.,  to  perform  domestic  or 
other  service ;  to  hinder  officiously. 

Offices,  apartments  used  for  domes- 
tic service. 

Officious,  ready  to  helpw 

Old,  plentiful,  great,  or  merely  as  a 
vague  intensive,  Tsmp.  I.  U.  368 ; 
Ifacb.  II.  UL  2. 

*01d,  wold. 

Omen,  event  preceded  by  portents. 

On,  of. 

Once,  sometime  ;  once  for  aU. 

Oneyer,  perhaps  one  with  suffix  -per, 
as  inUwvfr,  1  Hen.  IV,  II.  i.  84. 

Open,  to  give  tongue  (as  a  houud  on 
finding  the  trail). 

Opener,  revealer. 

Operant,  active. 

Opinion,  reputation ;  arrogance,  con- 
ceit. 

Opinioned,  blunder  for  "pinioned,** 
M.  Ado,  IV.  ii.  69. 

Opposite,  «6.,  adversary;  o(f/.,  ad- 


Oppress,  suppress. 
Oppugnancy,  opposition. 
Or,  before. 

Orb,  orbit ;  circle  ;  the  eartli. 
Order.  Take  order,  adopt  measn 
Ordinance,  rank ;  ordnaaee. 
Ordinant,  controlling. 
Ordinary,  a  dinner  where  each  1 

pava  the  same,  a  tdbU  d*kMe, 
OigiUous,  haughty. 


Original,  origin,  source. 
OrMun,  without  parents,  of  super- 
natural origin,  M.  Wives,  V.  v.  43. 
Ort,  leaving,  scrap. 
Ostent,  external  diow. 
Ostentation,  show,  q)ectacle. 
Othergates,  in  another  way. 
OttouHte,  Ottoman,  Turk. 
Ouches,  ornaments,  jewela. 
Ought,  owed,  1  Hen.  IV,  UI.  iiL  162. 
Ouphes,  elves. 
Ousel,  blackbird. 
Out,  at  a  loss ;  at  odds ;  in  rags ;  in 

the  field ;  at  an  end ;  quite,  fully ; 

on  the  wrong  acent ;  out  of. 
Outbrave,  to  excel  in  beauty  or  in 

bravery. 
Outlook,  to  face  down. 
Outpeer,  surpass. 
Outrage,  outburst  of  rage. 
Outspeak,  indicate  as  excessive. 
Outvied,  beaten  by  a  higher  card. 
Outward,    uninitiated,    AU*s  Well, 

nL  i.  11 
Overaone,  overpowered. 
Overbold,  over-eetimate. 
Over-red,  redden. 
Overscutched,     over-whipped     (?), 

worn  with  too  much  serrice  (f ),  2 

Hen.  IV,  ni.  ii.  340. 
Over-swear,  swear  again. 
Overture,  diisdoeure. 
Owe,  own. 

Oxlip,  a  kind  of  cowslip. 
OyesI  Hear  ye!  the  usual  beginning 

of  an  announcement  by  the  public 

crier. 

Pkce,  to  train  (a  horse). 

Pack,  v6.,  to  conspire ;  «6.,  a  group 
of  conq>iratora. 

Paddock,  toad. 

Page,  foUow  like  a  page. 

Pain,  penalty. 

Plainted  doth,  doth  painted  with 
scenes,  figures,  moral  sentences, 
etc.,  and  used  as  hangings  fw 
rooms. 

Pajock,  peacock. 

PalabroM  (Span.),  words. 

Palate,  v6.,  to  taste,  to  taste  of. 

Pale,  psianess ;  endoeure. 

Paliaadoes,  pellssdes,  stakes  used  for 
defence. 

Pall,  to  wrap  up. 

Pallkment,  robe. 

Panderly,  like  panders  or  procurers. 

Pantaloon,  an  old  fool,  a  stock  char- 
acter from  Italian  oo«nedy. 

Pantler,  servant  in  charge  of  the 
pantry. 

Paper,  to  set  down  in  the  paper  or 
Ust  (r),  Hen.  VIII,  I.  i.  80. 

Paragon,  v6.,  to  serve  as  pattern  for; 
to  compare. 

Parcel,  M.,  a  part ;  a  party ;  vb.^  to 
particularise ;  In  A.  and  C.  V.  IL 
163,  apparently,  to  incressa,  make 
up  into  larger  bulk ;  ode.,  partly, 
aain**paroel-gUt.** 

Pard,  leopard. 

Pardon,  excuse. 

Perfect,  blunder  for  *'  preeent  **  or 
"perform,**  L.  L.  L.  V.  ii  603. 

Pariah-top,  a  large  top  used  for  exer- 
cise by  the  pases nN  in  cold  wea- 
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*Fuitor,  appwHor  or  ■ammoiiMr  of 
the  Blahop*t  Court. 

Plirl«,  «6.,  parley,  oonferenoa  ;  96.,  to 
■Deak. 

FiarlotM,  cormptioo  of  **  perOoiu,** 
offcon  oaad  nMrsIy  u  tntoailTO. 

PumaoeU,  oormpUon  of  **tpenn»- 
oeti.'' 

Put,  vb.^  to  iMTs,  depart ;  «6.«  party. 

Partake,  take  ildee ;  Impait. 

Partaker,  partner. 

Parted,  ffifteid,  T.  and  C.  m.  Ui.  96. 

Partial  uander,  refwoach  of  partial- 
ity. 

FktftialiM,  to  make  partial. 

Participate,  partidpatinff. 

Particular,  j6.,  raiTate  coooem. 

Particularly,  with  a  dngle  pervon, 
T.  of  A.  I.  i.  46. 

Partiaan,  a  kind  of  halberd. 

ParUet,  the  name  of  the  hen  in  Bey- 
nard  the  Fox. 

Party,  part. 

Party-verdiot,  a  ehare  in  the  Tordlot. 

Paah,  «6.,  head ;  «6.,  amaah. 

Pms,  v6.,  peat  belief ;  die ;  paas  aen- 
tenoe;  regard;  diaragard;  per- 
form ;  five ;  «6.,  reputation ;  trick ; 
paaaage.  Piiwa  upon,  impoae  upon. 
PaM  of  fate,  ealfy  of  wit.  Paaa  of 
practice,  eecret  tbruat. 

PaaaaUe,  ■uffloient  to  procure  admia- 
■ion;  that  may  be  pawed  throofh. 

Pamado,  a  forwud  motion  in  fencing. 

Paaiage,  coming  and  going;  traTef ; 
oocnrrence ;  paaaing  awi^,  death ; 
oourae ;  action ;  carrying  off  a  dead 
body.  Paamgea  of  groaaneaa,  groas 
impoaitions. 

Paannt,  walking. 

Paaring,  exceeding ;  exceedingly. 

Paaaion,  «6.,  any  strong  emotional 
diaturtwnce;  auffering,  grief;  dia- 
eaae  ;  v6.,  to  feel ;  to  nioTe  ;  to 
expreea  feeling,  eapedaUy  grief. 

PUaionate,  ad(;.,  sorrowful;  expreaa- 
ing  etrong  emotion ;  v6.,  to  expreaa 
■trong  emotion. 

Paaiy  measurea  parln,  commtion  of 
**paBMUDeuo  pavin,**  a  alow  and 
stately  dance.  If  it  meana  any- 
thing in  Tw.  N.  y.  i.  207,  it  prob- 
ably impliea  that  the  aurgeon  ia  a 
solemn  looA. 

Pisat-proportion,  exoeas. 

Pastry,  room  in  which  the  paatry  is 
made. 

Patch,  fool. 

Patched,  parti-colored,  like  a  fooPs 
dress. 

Patchery,  tridcery. 

Path,  go  (?),  J.  Cf«a.  II.  i.  83. 

Pathetical,  used  in  a  purposely  af- 
fected way,  with  only  a  vague  in- 
tensive force,  L.  L.  L.  IV.  i.  160. 

Patient,  v&.,  to  compose  cmeaelf. 

Patine,  plate  of  metal. 

Ptitronage,  v6.,  to  patronise,  protect. 

Pattern,  masterpiece;  example;  imi- 
tation. 

Pttuea.  for  (Lat.)  pauca  verba,  few 
worda. 

Paueas  paUabriSf  iQip9n.)pocatpala- 
bra4,  few  words. 

Paunch,  v6.,  to  rip  up  the  belly. 

Paved,  laid  with   ' 

Pawn,  pledge. 


Pax,  a  amaU  tablet  with  a  mcred  de- 
dgn  on  it  offered  to  the  la^  to  be 
kissed  during  masa.  In  Han.  T, 
III.  vl.  42,  itis  probably  a  mistake 
for  *'pyx,"  the  caaket  in  which 
the  conascntad  wafer  waa  kept,  as 
we  read  In  Holinsbed,  **a  WNtldier 
tooke  a  pix  out  of  a  church." 

Pay,  beat,  puniah,  requite. 

Paaoe-partad,  having  died  ia  peaee, 
not  bv  violent  means. 

Peach,  Impeach,  aocoia. 

Peak,  grow  ei 

Peat,dariii«. 

FlMk,  pitch. 

Pedant,  schoolmaater. 

Pedaseole,  pedant. 

Peeled,  ahaven,  tonsured. 

Peer,  to  amear,  to  let  appear. 

Peeviah,  chlldiah,  trifling,  silly:  fret- 
ful. 

Peg-a-Ramaey,  name  of  an  old  aoog. 

Pelse,  to  balance;  to  weigh  down;  to 
retard. 

Pelt,  to  clamor,  shout  abnae. 

Pelting,  paltry. 

Penitent,  doing  penance. 

Penaioner,  a  member  of  the  aover- 
dgn*s  body-guard  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners. 

Pent-house,  a  lean-to. 

Penurious,  neoessitoua. 

Perch,  a  measure  of  length. 

Perdu,  a  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn 
hope. 

Perdurable,  lasting. 

Perdy  (Pr.  par  <Msu),  by  God,  truly. 

Peregrinate,  foreign. 

Peremptory,  bold ;  determined. 

Perfect,  aqj.^  well-informed;  folly 
prepared ;  vfr.,  to  instruct  fuUy. 

Perforce,  by  violence;  of  necasd^. 
Force  perforce,  of  necessity. 

PeriMt,  amulet. 

Period,  end. 

Periahen,  to  periah. 

Perjure,  «6.,  periurer;  «6.,  to  oanse 
to  commit  perjury,  corrupt. 

Pen>end,  consider. 

Perplex,  bewilder,  confound. 

Persever,  persevere. 

Peraistive,  persistent. 

Personage,  external  appearance. 

Personate,  represent. 

Perspective,  a  glass  which  produoed 
optical  iUuslona. 

Perspectively,  aa  through  a  per^ieo- 
tive. 

Persuade,  to  try  to  persuade.  Per- 
suade of,  to  have  a  good  opinion 
of. 

Pert,  lively,  saucy. 

Pervert,  avert,  turn  aside. 

Pester,  infest. 

Petar,  a  kind  of  bomb. 

Pew-fellow,  companion,  partner. 

Phantasime,  a  fantastic. 

Pbantaama,  a  vision. 

Pbeesar,  a  word  coined  by  the  boat 
in  M.  Wires,  I.  lii.  10. 

Pbeese,  to  trouble,  annoy,  torment. 

Philip,  a  name  for  a  sparrow. 

Philip  and  Jacob,  May  let. 

PhiUppan,  used  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippl. 

Phraseless,  indescribable. 

Physical,  wholesome. 


brain,  aad  so  the  bcain 


Pick,  pitch. 
Pi^ad,refi 


Pickets,  tkievva,  i.  e.,  flm 
Picking,  fnsignifkat. 
Piok-tteak,  a  toady. 
Pickt-hatcfa,  a  diansputa] 

of  London. 
Piece,  cask  of  wtea. 
PIght,  pitched. 
Pig-nnte,  earth-nnfea. 
Pflchar,  aoabfaard. 
Piled,  a  quibhie  on  pO*^ 

bald  (from  the  Freorh  i 

piled  «>  a  quality  of  v« 

IL  I.  U.  86. 
PiU.  tophmder. 
PUUcock,  a  torn  of  miAe» 
Pin,  the  oentiw  of  the  tar 
Pin  and  vrab,  eatamct  (of 
Pln-bottock«  a  thin  botto 
Pinched,  deatreyed    (?;, 

(?).  T.  Oant.  iV.  It.  19 
Pinfold,  a  pound. 
Pink  eyna,  smaU,  half-sbi 
Pinked ,  deoorat«l  with  1 
Pioned,    cbaoDalled    (?V 

probab^,    overgrown 

peony  <w  manh-4Barig 

Plonar,  pioneer. 

Pip,  a  spot  on  carda. 

Fipe-wiiM,  wine   Cma  1 


p»«^ 


Pitch,  the  hidfht  to  whi 


Pittikina,  diminutive  < 
used  in  the  oath,  *0^ 
6od*spitv. 

Place,  awtfUnft-pIaoa :   ] 


Pladcet,  some  part  of  or 
a  woman's  drosa,  not  d 
termined;  awoanaa. 

Plain,  explain :  wwaflain 

Platn-desJer,  ainplatipB. 

Plain-dealing,  boiiasty. 

Plain-aM^,  atmplc  aaalod; 

Plancbed,  mada  of  planki 

Plant,  aole  of  the  foot. 

Plantaga,  vagelatioii. 

Plantam,  a  herb  naad  for 

Plantation,  coUwixatioo. 

PUsh,  pool. 

Plate,  «6.,  coin;  9b^  t 
plate-armor. 

Platform,  acheme. 

Plaualbly,  by  aeelamattai 

Planaiva,  plansCble,  pissa 

Ple'Ji  Pl*y  'or. 

Pleached,  interwovan. 

Pleaseman,  flatterer. 


Pliant,  yielding  < 

Plighted,  fUded,  involve 

Plume  up,  prank  up^  gral 

PInriay,  plethora,  exoeas 

Point,  a  tagged  laoa.    Ti 

actly.   At  pointy  At  a 

pletoly,  folly  prepared 

point,  in  perfection.   I 

or  Potnt^aviaa,  pvodat 

Point,  Point  of  war,  ant 

a  trumpet.    In  Ocsr.  1 

points  »  commands  (mi 

trumpet). 
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Pointinf ••took,  iMii^hlnf-ttoolL. 

>oiM,  weight. 

?6km^  ponch. 

^>kiiig-«tiok,  inatramaot  for  ironiiig 

tlia  plaito  of  ralb. 
*oI»ck,  ft  Pole. 

i^olo,    stttDdard;   aometimM    inter- 
preted aa  pol»«tar,  ▲.  ftnd  0.  IV. 

XV.  65. 
^ole-eUpt,  in  which   the  pdlea  mre 

dipt  or  twined  aboat  bj  the  vinea. 
*olicT,  canning,  atratagem. 
^olttlo,  dealing  with  aUteoraft,  Tw. 

N.  n.  ▼.  174. 
\>Ued,  cleared*  bared. 
^3Uuaion,  blander  for   **  alloaion,** 

I^  L  L.  IV.  ii.  46. 
Vnnaoder,  a  perf  ame-balL 
■omewater,  a  kind  of  apple. 
\nng»met,  (prob»bIj)  pomegranate. 
fvop,  orerwlielm,  like  a  heftvy  ae* 

brenldng  orer  the  poop  of  ft  TeaaeL 
^oor^ohn,  hftke  aalted  and  dried. 
*Operin,  a  kind  of  pear. 
N»ptnjay,  parrot. 
.*Dpalftr,  Tulgftr. 
Vpolftrity,  Tulgarity. 
»opalona,  namerooa. 


wpantine,  porcupine. 
^MTinger,  ft  bowl;    a 


bowl-ahaped 


^nt,  beering ;  gate. 

Hvtable,  toleiftble. 

^oitaget  port-holea;  harbordoea. 

^>rt«Doe,  ooodaot. 

forHy,  of  good  deportment,  hand- 


^oiieaa.  inform ;  give  poaaeaiion  of. 


*oaMt  curdle,  thicken. 

>OMit»ble,  blander  for  •*  poaitiTely,** 

M.  Wivea,  I.  i.  244. 
Wt  off,  pat  off  oareleaaly. 
\Mter,  awift  trareler. 
*ioay,  motto. 

»ot.  T^  the  pot,  to  daatmctioii. 
\)CabU,  drlnluble. 
Vktch,  throat. 
Nither,  ado,  tormoiL 
plotting,  drinking. 
^Ottle,  a  drinking  Teaaal  holding  two 

quftrta. 

Mtar,  poolterer. 
h»unoet-box,  a  perfome-box  with  a 

perforated  lid. 
Viwder.  to  aalt. 
Snrdering-tttb,  aalting>tab ;  oaed  ea> 

peotelhr  of  the  hot  bath  for  the 

core  of  Teoereal  diaeaae. 
Vactice,  artifice,  device ;  ccoapiraoy, 

treachery. 

Vactlaant,  fellow-couapirator. 
Vactiae,  to  oaa  atratagema;  to  oon- 

•plra,  plot. 

*vaiae,  aopralae,  Tw.  N.  L  ▼.  268. 
*tf  In  aid,  to  call  in  to  help, 
'raoodent,  a<^.,  former;  ^.,  origi- 
nal draft ;  preaage,  indication, 
"recept,  warrant,  aummona. 
'raoeptial,  conaiating  of  precepta. 
'leqimer,  foreronner. 
'vtOtet,  prediction. 
Yafer,   |»eaent;  advance;    recom- 


*i»«nanc7,  ready  wit. 
Vagoant.   clever;    ready,     qoick; 
daar,  obvioaB. 


Premiaed,  aeot  before  their  time. 

Prenmninate,  foroiame. 

Prenxie,  preoiae  (f),  demoie  (?),  M. 

f  or  M.  UL  i.  94,  97. 
Prepoaterooa,  blander  for  **  proaper- 

oua,"  W.  T.  V.  IL  150. 
Preaeript,  «6.,  order;  cu^'.,  preaorip- 

tive. 
Preaenoe,  peraon ;  room  of  atate. 
Preaent,  «6.,  preaent  time,  oooaaion, 

diaouaaion,  poaaeaaion ;  vfr.,  repre- 

aent. 
Preaentation,  aemblanoe,  pretence. 
Preaently,  immediately. 
Preaentment,   repreaentatioo ;    pre- 


Preaa,  «6.,  oommiaaion  to  enrol  aol- 
diera  bv  oompulaion;  v6.,  to  force 
into  military  aervice. 

Preaa-mooey,  money  given  to  Im- 
preaaed  aoldiera. 

Preaaoie,  impreaaioo. 

Preat,  ready. 

Preater  J(Mm,  a  fftboloaa  eaatem 
king. 

Preanppoae,  impoee. 

Pretence,  intention. 

Pretend,  intend,  mean ;  allege. 

PreraU,  avaU. 

Prevailment,  power. 

PreTent,  anticipate. 

Prick,  «6.,  point  on  a  dial ;  centre  of 
a  target ;  a  akewer,  prickle ;  v6., 
to  mark  (bymeana  of  aponctare) : 
toatiok. 

Pricket,  a  bock  of  the  aeoond  year. 

Prick-aoog,  moaic  aong  from  notea, 
written  harmony. 

Pride,  aexoal  deaire,  Locr.  438. 

Prig,  thief. 

Prime,  «6.,  apring ;  adj.,  chief;  laflt> 
fuL 

Primera,  a  game  at  carda. 

Primy,  ear^,  in  the  qiring. 

Prince,  v6.,  to  play  the  prince. 

Principality,  an  angel  of  a  high  order. 

Principala,  the  main  timbera  of  a 
boilding. 

Princox,  a  pert  youth. 

Print.    In  print,  accurately,  exactly. 

Priaer,  prixefighter. 

Private,  sb.f  privacy ;  peraonal  com- 
monicatioii. 

Prixe,  «6.,  oonteat  for  a  prixe ;  privi- 
lege ;  Mtimate ;  v6.,  repnte,  eatl- 


Prixer,  appraiaar,  T.  and  0.  II.  il.  66. 

Probal,  probable. 

Probati<m,  proof,  teat. 

Proceaa,  aommona;  manner  of  hap- 
pening, atory. 

Procreant,  for  producing  offspring. 

Procorator,  aobatitote,  proxy. 

Procore,  act  aa  procoreaa ;  caoae  to 
come. 

Prodiglooaly,  by  monatroua  birtha. 

Prodiior,  traitor. 

Preface,  much  good  may  it  do  you. 

Profeand,  full  of  profeaaiona,  Lear, 
I.  i.  275. 

Progeny,  deacent,  anceatry. 

Progreea,  royal  Journey. 

Protect,  aet  forth. 

Protection,  plan. 

Prolixiona,  weariaome. 

Prolong,  defer. 

Prompture,  inatlgation. 


Proof,  a6.,  armor  proved  impenetra- 
ble; impenetrability;  experience, 
a  matter  proved  by  experience; 
a4J.,  impenetrable. 

Propagate,  toincreaae. 

Propagation,  increaae. 

Propend,  incline. 

Propenaion,  inclination. 

Pr(^>er,  one'a  own,  peculiar ;  fine, 
handaome. 

Proper^falae,  handaome  and  falae. 

Property,  a6.,  a  thing,  chattel ;  indi- 
viduality ;  v6.,  to  uae,  make  a  tool 
of;  to  endow  with  qualitiea. 

Proportion,  eatimated  number;  por- 
tion. 

Propoae,  vfr.,  oonverae,  imagine,  coo- 
template  ;  «6.,  conveiaation. 

Propoaer,  one  who  propoaea  or  ad- 
miniatera  an  oath. 

Propriety,  individuaUty,  identity. 

Propognation,  defaooe. 

Prorogue,  defer;  prolong;  weaken 
by  poatponing  action. 

Preheat,  proclaun. 

Protractive,  long  drawn  out. 

Provand,  inrovender. 

ProTincial,  belonging  to  an  ecdeai- 
aatical  province.  P.  roaea,  roaettea. 

ProviaioD,  foreaight. 

Provoke,  call  forth;  impel;  faiati- 
gate. 

Prune,  to  arrange  the  plumage. 

Puck,  an  elf,  goblin. 

Pudder,  turmolL 

Pudency,  modeaty. 

Pugging,  thieving. 

Pulany,  unakilful,  like  a  norioe. 

Puke,  to  vomit. 

Puke-stocUng,  a  dark-colOTed  atock- 
faig  (?),  IHen.  nr,  n.  Ir.  78. 

Pulplter,  preacher  (Ft.  raada  **  Jupi- 
ter ")t  A.  T.  L.  m.  IL  163. 

PulaidgB.  blunder  for  **polae,"  2 
Hen.IV,n.  iv.26. 

Pun,  to  pound,  amaah. 

Punk,  a  atrumpet. 

Punto,  a  thruat  (in  fencing).  Punto 
reverao  (ItaL  punta  rufer$a\  a 
back-handed  atroke. 

Purchaae,  $b.^  gain,  aoquiaition ; 
booty ;  v6.,  to  acquire ;  to  get  by 
unfair  meana. 

Purl,  curL 

Purple,  the  purple  orcbla  (orekis 
mateula). 

Puah,  pahawl  piah!  Uaed  aa«6.  in 
M.  Ado,  V.  {.  38. 

Pnah-pin,  a  children*a  game. 

Put,  with  InflnitiTO,  to  make,  aa  In 
**  put  to  know,**  etc.  Put  on,  to 
inatigate.  Put  00  or  upon,  impart; 
impoee  on.  Put  orer,  refer.  Put 
in,  intercede ;  make  a  cUim. 

Putter-out,  inveator,  qMculator. 

Puttock,  a  kite. 

Puxxel,  a  drab. 

Pyramia,  pyramid. 

Quail,  vb.t  to  overpower ;  to  faiat, 
alacken ;  «6.,  a  looae  woman. 

Quaint,  ingenioua,  clever;  fine, 
dainty. 

Qualification,  appeaaing. 

Qualify,  moderate,  weaken. 

Qoali^,  profeaaion,  eapecially  that  of 
acting. 
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QoMT«L  oonailon  of  dlnwiU  In 
Hen.  VIII,  II.  UL  14,  perhaps  - 
nrow,  perbftpe  «  qtuireUer. 

Qaarrelloue,  quttireltome. 

Qnairy,  hunted  gmme ;  heap  of  dead. 

Quart  tTicu^  %  quarter  of  a  Freaoh 


Quarter,  allotted  poet ;  good  terma. 
Quartered,  beloofing  to  the  different 

quarters  of  an  army. 
Quat,  pimrie. 

Quatch^ttock,  a  flat  battoek. 
Quean,  wench. 


Queasy,  ■queamiah ;  nanaeated ;  deU- 

oate. 
Quell,  murder. 
Quench,  grow  oool. 
Quern,  a  naad-milL 
Quest,  inquest. 
Questant,  arolrant. 
Question,  «6.,  conTersatioa,  diaooa* 

slon;   subject  of  dispute,  point; 

vb.^  to  discuss,  converse. 
Questionable,  iuTiting  diacuaioa. 
Qnestrista,  seekers. 
Quick,  sliTO ;  UtoI^  ;  fresh ;  prefnant. 
Quicken,  make  aliTe  ;  roTive. 
Quiddity,  legal  subtlety. 
Quietus,  settlement. 
QuiU.    In  the  quill,  written  oat  in 

order  (?),  aU  together  (?),  2  Hen. 

VI,  I.  lU.  4. 
Quillet,  legal  quibble. 
Quintain,  a  wooden  blook  used  to  tUt 

at. 
Quire,  v6.,  to  sing  in  concert ;  <6., 

company ;  chorus,  choir. 
Quit,  to  est  free ;  to  requite,  arenge ; 

to  remit ;  to  acquit. 
Qnittal,  requital. 
Quittance,  «6.,  disohaife ;  requital ; 

r6.,  to  reouite. 
Quiver,  nimble. 
Quoif ,  a  cap,  hood. 
Quote,  obserre. 

Rabato,  a  kind  of  ruff. 

Rabbit-sucker,  a  sucking  rabbit. 

Race,  root ;  breed  ;  herd ;  tempera- 
ment. 

Rack,  j6.,  cloud ;  v6.,  to  float  like 
clouds;  strain. 

Raged,  enraged. 

Ragffed,  rough ;  beggarly. 

Raging  wood,  raging  mad. 

Rake,  corer,  Lear,  IV.  t1.  281. 

Ramp,  atrumpet  (?),  Cym.  I.  ri.  134. 

Rampallian,  a  term  of  i^use  for  a 
woman. 

Rampired,  barricaded. 

Range,  r6.,  to  arrange  in  order ;  to 
be  arranged  in  order,  to  be  ranked  ; 
«6.,  rank. 

Rank,  «6.,  row ;  in  A.  T.  L.  III.  ii. 
103,  perhaps  the  jog-trot  of  a  row 
of  market-women ;  adj.^  atrong, 
excessive,  luxuriant ;  gross,  foul ; 
lustful;  atrong-amelling. 

Rankle,  to  poison. 

Ranknesa,  exuberance,  inaolence. 

Rap,  to  enranture. 

Rapt,  carried  away  by  feeling ;  loat 
in  thought. 

Rapture,  a  fit,  Oor.  n.  i.  223 ;  vio- 
lence, Per.  n.  i.  161. 

Rascal,  a  deer  not  in  condition. 


Raah,  sudden,  quick. 

Rashly,  hastilv. 

Rate.  a6.,  esnmste.  value;  rate  of 
living;  vfr.,  toesomate;  torecduo 
00;  toasaign;  toaoold. 

Rato-lomm,  blunder  for  *'rotnk>> 
nun,"  in  M.  Wivea,  I.  i.  8. 

Raught,  reached. 

Ravid,  to  entangle ;  to  become  en- 
tangled. 

Ravel  out,  to  diaentan^e. 

Ravin,  v6.,  to  devour  greedily ;  o^.. 


Ravin'd, 

Rawly,  vrithout  preparation  or  pro- 
tection. 

Rawneaa,  want  of  preparation  and 
protection. 

Rayed,  defiled ;  afflioted  (?),  T.  of  8. 
til.  U.  54. 

Raae,    «6.,   a  root;    v6.,  to 


Raiure,  erasure. 

Ready,  dreaaed. 

Reason,  «6.,  oonvanation ;  e6.,  to 
converae  ;  to  argue  for.  To  do 
reaaon,  to  do  right ;  give  aatiafao- 
tion. 

Reave,  to  bereave. 

Rebate,  to  dull. 

Reboaed,  blunder  tot  '^abiMed,**  T. 
of  8. 1.  U.  7. 

Receipt,  aomething  received;  capa- 
city; reception;  receptacle. 

Receive,  to  believe,  understand ;  to 
perceive. 

Receiving,  apprehenaion. 

Recheat,  certain  notea  on  the  bunt* 
ing-hom  to  call  the  doga  off. 

Reclusive,  retired. 

Recognisance,  token;  acknowledge 
ment  of  a  debt. 

Recomf orture,  new  comfort. 

Record,  toaing. 

Recordation,  memorial ;  recollection. 

Recorder,  a  kind  of  flute  or  flageolet. 

Recountment,  narrative. 

Recourae,  frequent  flowing. 

Recover,  to  get,  win ;  aave. 

Rectorahip,  government. 

Rede,  advice. 

Redemption,  ranaom. 

Red-lattice,  adj.^  ale-bonae. 

Reduce,  to  bring  back. 

Reechy,  smoky ;  fllUiy. 

Reek,  smoke,  vapor. 

Reekv,  filthy. 

Repelled,  refuted. 

Refer,  to  betake,  have  reooorse. 

Reference,  assignment ;  i^ypeal. 

Reflex,  v6.,  to  reflect;  «6.,  reflec- 
tion. 

Reform,  blunder  for  **  inform,**  M. 
Ado,  V.  i.  262. 

Refrain,  restrain. 

Refuge,  to  rainimiae,  palliate. 

Refuse,  to  disown. 

Regard,  look ;  view  ;  respect. 

Regiment,  government,  authority. 

Regicm,  sky,  air. 

Regreet,  t'6.,  to  greet;  to  greet 
again ;  46.,  greeting. 

Reguerdon,  reward. 

Rehearse,  to  recite ;  to  pronounce. 

Rejoindure,  meeting  again. 

Retonm,  adjourn. 

Relapae,  rebound. 


Relative,  ooooluaiv^,  to  tl 
Reliah,  smack,  flavor. 
Raloaa,  to  rakinaie. 
Remain,  «6.,  dwell ;  aft.,  1 


,  to  remind;  X 

recall ;  ufitr.^  to  recall 

To  be  remembered,  to  1 

RemflnafrHinfw .  Hahmh^a*-* 

Remorse,  pity. 

Remoraefal,  COL-, 

Remotion,  removal,  ke«p 
Remove,  the  ralaing  of  a  1 

of  a  JQum^. 
Removed,  remote,  sedod 
Removedness,  retiieimeut 
~     '   •,  t«6.,  to  r 


Renege,  ranounca,  dJbowi 
Rent,  to  road. 
Renylng,  forawearinx. 
Repair,  «^.,  reatm  atkai ; 

«6.,  to  come. 
Repasture,  food. 
RepeaL  recalL    • 
Replenlsbed,        oooBplat 

Replication,  echo ;  reply 
Retort  themashres,  inta 

aelvea  dearly,  Cynt.  II 
Reportlngly,  oo  hearsay. 
Reporta,  reportera. 
Reprehend,  btnnder  for  ** 

L.  L.  L.  I.  L  IM. 
RepriaaU  priM. 
Reprobance,  reprobatioa 
Reproof,  repotatioo. 
Reprove,  to  dlflprovvt. 
Repugn,  to  oppose. 
Repugnancy,  reiianiiKe. 
Repugnant,  refraotory. 
Repured,  refined. 
Reputing,  boasting,  2  Hei 

48. 
Requicken,  to  revive. 
Require,  to  ask. 
Rere-mioe,  hata. 
Resemblance,  probabOitj 
Reserve,  to  guard. 
Resolutes,  desperadoaa- 
Resolutian,  certainty. 
Resolve,  to  satisfy,   Infc 

solve ;  to  solve. 
Resolvedly.  oertainW. 
Respect,  m.,  regara,  cq 

esteem,  rcepec^afaifity 

gard,  consider. 
RMpected,  blunder  for  " 

M.  for  M.  n.  I.  \m-\r 

Respective,  oonaiderate ; 


Reapectively.  reapectfull 
Reapite,  period  for  mh 
ment  is  delayed.  Rich 
Reaponaive,  suitable,  ma 
Reat,  vb.^  to  remain  ;  tc 
the  highest  stake  eoe  4 
tore.    To  set    op    on 
take  a  Arm  or  final  rce 
Re  stem,  to  retraoe  (of  ■ 
Restrain,  to  withhold  ;  k 
Re8ty,idle,t(n:pid. 
Resume,  to  take. 
Retail,  to  relate. 
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;  d^ad^ ;  mauu 

of  pnwrviDg  impnMloas,  Soon. 

122.  9. 
laUotiTev  rflftninlng. 
fcetlre,  retreat,  repair, 
tetnro,  to  inform* 
teverb,  reTerbarata. 
UTerbarata,  raTarbezating,  aaboinc. 
tevarae,  a  baok-handad  itndca  m 

fencing. 
Uvolt,  sb.,  rebel ;  vb.,  to  be  faith- 

IMS  :  to  retira  (f),  2  Han.  VI,  IV. 

U.  133. 
ta-«rord,   to   repeat   in   tha  aama 

words ;  to  echo. 
Ibeum,  catarrh,  cold;  hnmid  dia- 

charga  from  the  eyea,  month,  or 


thaumatio,  rasping  (?),  2  Han.  IV, 
n.  iT.  62 ;  kmatic  (?),  Han.  V,  U. 
Ui.  40. 

Lhaumy,  cauaii  _ 

Ualto,  the  Venetian 

Lib,  to  enclose. 

Lifaaldred,  lewd. 

lU,to  destroy. 

liggiah,  wanton. 

tlgoL,  <^cle. 

dm,  midrlif ,  entraili. 

Llpa,  «6.,  to  ripen;  a^f,,  ready, 
prepared ;   urgent ;  doe  ;   Intmd- 


ilpaly,  urgently, 
ipanaas,  preparadneai. 
Uram,  shore. 

\tnl^  s6.,  partner ;  v6.,  to  compete. 
Uvalltj,  equal  partnership. 
iTe,  to  split,  burst. 
Jr^lad,  wrinkled. 
Uto,  •  Baoohanalian  exclamation, 
ioad,  harbor ;  inouraion ;  Journey ;  a 
proatltuta. 

toboatioos,  rough,  sturdy, 
look,  to  tremble,  Luor.  262. 
logulog,  Tagrant,  roaming. 
Lomiab,  Tagrant. 
bisting,  blustering, 
omaffo,  turmoiL 
omlah,  Boman. 
ondore,  cirola. 
ooTOOj  a  mangy  creature, 
ood,  iheoroes,  orudflx. 
oof ed,  under  one  roof, 
ook,  or  perch, 
ooky,  misty,  gloomy  (?),  or  fre- 

Soentad  by  rooka  (?),  Macb.  m. 
.61. 


r,  roguery. 
9p«a,  AQ^s  Well,  IV.  ii.  38,  unex- 
pLaioad. 

9p».trioks,  knavery. 
vptng,  dripping,  hanging  down  like 


siairi,  learned,  oommitted  to  mem- 
ory. 

9tb«r,  a  homed  beast. 
Kind,   «<(/.,   plain-spoken,  direct; 
«6.,  oirde ;  ^mce  in  a  drde ;  v(., 
to   grow  round ;  to  surround ;  to 
whiaper. 

^"**^i  a  danoe  in  a  circle. 
Mindly,  directly,  without  ceremony. 
Mmdnre,  circle. 
Ksao,  n  large  draught,  carouse. 
nxt,  r»bble,  mob ;  brawl. 


)y«J«  •  g«>ld  coin  worth  ten  shillings. 


Bovnish,  scurry. 

Rub,  «6.,  impetUment '(in  bowling). 

v6.,  to  hinder.  Rub  on,  to  proceed 

in  spite  of  obstaolaa. 
Rubied,  red  as  a  rubr. 
Rubious,  red  as  a  ruby. 
Ruddock,  the  robin  redbreast. 
Rudesby.  a  rude  fellow. 
Ruffle,  vb..  to  stir,  to  be  boistarooa; 

<6..  bustle. 
Rttg-iieaded,  shaggy-haired. 
Ruinate,  to  bring  to  ruin. 
Rule,  behavior.  One  of  oondnot. 
Rumour,  confused  noisa. 
Rump-fed,    fed   on   offal    (?),   fat- 

rumped(f),  pampered  (?),  luob.  I. 

iii.  6. 
Runagate,  Tagabond,  runaway,  da- 

serter. 
Running  banquet,  hasty  rairashmant. 
Rush  aside,  brush  aside. 

Saba,  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Sablea,  fur  used  for  trimming  robea. 

Sack,  a  general  name  for  wines  of 
the  Qrpe  of  sherry. 

Saokbut,  a  kind  of  trombone. 

Sacred,  consecrated  (of  royal  per- 
sons). 

Sacrificial,  darout. 

Sacring-beU,  the  little  bell  rung  dur- 
ing maas. 

Sad,  serious. 

Safe,  r6.,  to  conduct  safely ;  to  render 
safe. 

Safety,  custody. 

Sagittary,  a  oentanr;  a  building  In 


Said.  WaU  said,  waU  dona. 

Sain,  said. 

Bale-work,  work  not  done  to  order. 

SaUet,  a  ck)ee-fitting  helmet;  a 
salad;  something  to  give  a  relish, 
something  indecent.  Ham.  U.  U. 
462. 

Salt,  «6.,  taara,  Laar,  IV.  ri.  199; 


a<f/.,  bitter;  leoheroua. 
lalden 


Saltiers,  satyrs. 
Samingo,  San  Domingo,  a  saint  in- 
voked by  topers. 
Sanctimonious,  holy. 
Sanctimony,  holiness ;  a  holy  thing. 
Sanctuarise,  to  give  sanctuary  to, 

protect. 
Sand-blind,  dim-sighted. 
Sanded,  sandy  in  ootor. 
Sans,  without. 
Sarum,  Sallsiiury. 
Satire,  satirist. 
Saucy,  wanton. 
Savage,  uncultivated,  Hen.  V,  lU.  ▼. 

7. 
Savagery,  wild  growth. 
Saw,  a  maxim,  saying. 
Sawn,  sown. 
Say,  «6.,  a  kind  of  silk ;  wmajt  flav<»; 

vb.i  to  assay. 
'Sblood.  Ood*s  blood. 
Scaffoldage,  the  beams,  ale.,  of  the 

sUge. 
Scald,  acurvT. 
Scale,  to  weigh. 
Scall,    corruption    of   **  scald,'*    M. 

WIvea,  IIL  i.  123. 
Scamble,  to  scramble,  fight. 
Scamels,  a  doubtful  w<»d  in  Temi 

II.  U.  176 :  sea-mews  (f),  limpeU 


mp. 
(?). 


Soandalad,  scandalous. 

Scant,  acH't  sparing;  adv.,  scarcely; 
v6.,  to  limit,  give  sparingly. 

Scantling,  a  small  portion. 

Scantly,  srudgingly,  ungenerously. 

Scuie,  j^.,  irregiUarity,  escapade; 
«6.,  to  eaoape. 

Scarf,  wrap  as  with  a  scarf;  adorn 
with  flags. 

Fh*athf"i,  damaging. 

Sconce,  a  round  fortification;  pro- 
tection for  the  head ;  the  head. 

Scorn.  To  take  or  think  scorn,  to 


Scornful,  inviting  scorn. 

Scot  and  lot,  taxea. 

Scotch,  cut,  gash. 

Scour,  to  run,  hurry. 

Sorimer,  fencer. 

Scrip,  a  writing  list ;  a  small  bag. 

Sori^iage,  a  word  formed  from  scrip 
as  \mg  from  baggage,  A.  T.  L. 
IIL  ii.  171. 

Scrowl,  write  in  the  air  (?),  T.  And. 
U.  iv.  6. 

Scrovlea,  scurvy  fellows. 

Scruobed,  scrubby,  stunted. 

'Scuse,  excuse. 

Scut,  taU. 

*Sdeath,  Ood*s  death. 

Seals,  oonflrmaticm  by  action.  Ham. 
lU.  li.  417. 

Sealed,  stamped  with  tha  oflldal  seaL 

Seam,  grease,  lard. 

Search,  s6.,  a  body  of  searchers;  r6., 
to  probe. 

Season,  «6.,  to  temper,  qualify;  to 
ripen;  to  keep  freah  (as  by  salt- 
ing) ;  to  please  with  siasoning  or 
flavor;  «6..  seasoning,  salt. 

Seconds,  an  inferior  khkd  of  flour. 

Sect,  faction ;  class ;  adon ;  sex. 

Seciuv,  m^.,  careless,  confident ;  vb^ 
to  make  careless. 

Securely,  carelessly. 

Security,  carelessness 

Seedness,  sowing. 

Seel,  to  doee  up  (tha  eyas  of  a  fal- 


_,  *b.,  fair  appearance ;  hypo- 
critical i4>pearance ;  a<fr.,  beocnn- 
ingly. 

Seen,  skilled. 

Segregation,  dispersion. 

Seised  of.  possessed  of. 

Seld,  seldoin. 

Seldom  when,  rarely. 

Self,  behmging  to  oneself ;  aama. 

Self-abuse,  seu-daoeption. 

Self -admission,  self -MiprovaL 

Self-affected,  self-loving. 

Self-assumption,  conoeU. 

Self-bounty,  innate  kindness. 

Self-breath,  one*s  own  words. 

Self-covered,  having  assumed  an 
(evil)  appearance  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord. 

Self-figured,  devised  t^  oneself. 

Semblable,  a<(/.,  similar;  «6.,  resem- 
blance. 

Semblative,  like. 

Seniory,  seniority. 

Sennet,  a  set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet. 

Se'nnight,  a  week. 

Senoya,  Siennese,  people  of  Sienna. 
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SwM,  momui  |wnrinn ;  pwoiiitoa ; 

MDaM.  To  Um  Moae,  to  Um  oakk. 

BeoMA.  common  mom,  pradino*, 

Hn.  V,  n.  UL  61. 
Soiuiblo,  poroelrinf,  foaUag;  aeoto 

InfMlinf;  perooptible. 
SopanhU,  of  Mpanttioii,  ■n»r«ttnf. 
Boptoatrion,  tbo  north. 
Sequent,  a  follower. 
BeqneeUr,  *b.,  eeparatton,  aedaaloa. 
Sequeetnikm,  eeparation. 
Sere,  <k(/.,  dry,  withered  ;  tb,^  part  of 

the  meohaniem  of  a  fon-loeK.  See 

Tickle. 
Sergeant,  a  ■herilTt  cMmr. 
Serpigo,  a  akin-eniption. 
Servant^  lorer. 
Berranted,  nabjected. 
Bam,  an  exclamation  azborting  to 

•peed. 
Bet,  to  estimate ;  to  eet  oat ;  plant ; 


Betoboe,  a  Patagonlan  deity. 
Better,  one  who  makee  arrangemente. 
BoTeral,  adj.^  privately  owned;  par- 
ticular. 
Beyerala,  indiridaaU ;  partioalan. 
Sewer,  a  kind  of  chief  waitor. 
*8foot,  Ood't  foot. 
Shadow,  «6.,  a  ahady  place ;  v6.,  to 

•belter. 
8l^*g«  Bbaggy. 
BhiZMriiheUa. 
Shard-borne,  borne  throogh  the  air 

on  ahanto  or  wing-caoea. 
Bharded,  having  •harda. 
Aharda,  fragmenta  of  pottery;  the 

homy  wing-caaea  of  beetlea. 
Shark  ap,  pick  up  Indiacrimlnately. 
Bhealed,  ahelled. 
Shearman,  one  who  aheara  woollen 

cloth. 
ShMkved,  made  of  atraw. 
lUieen,  odf;.,  ahinlng ;  «6.,  brightneaa. 
Bheep-bitor,  a  vidona  dog;  an  ill- 

natored  fellow. 
Bheep-Uting,  maUdotia. 
Bheepcoto,  a  ahepherd*a  cottage. 
Sheer,  pure. 

Bheot,  acolded,  reproached. 
BherilTa  poat,  the  poat  at  the  door 

of  a  aherifTa  hooae,  on  which  pro- 

olamattona  were  fixed. 
Sherria,  wine  of  Xerea  in  Spain. 
Shield,  to  forbid. 
Ship-tire,  a  kind  of  bead-dreaa. 
Shive,  aUce. 

Shock,  to  meet  force  with  force. 
Shog,  to  jog. 
Shoon,  ahoea. 
Shore,  to  aet  on  land. 
Short,  to  ahorten  ;  to  come  abort  of, 

Cym.  I.  vi  200. 
Shot,  reckoning,  charge. 
Shot-free,  without  having  to  pay. 
Shottoo,  having  caat  ita  apawn. 
Bhough,  a  kind  of  rough-haired  dog. 
Shoulder,  to  puah  in  roughly,  to  aup- 

plant. 
Bhoulder-ahotton,    with    dialocated 

ahoulder. 
Bhove-groat,  a  kind  of  ahovel-board. 
Shovel-board,  a  ahilUng  uaed  at  the 

game  of  ahovel-board. 
Show,  paintod  figure,  Luor.  1607. 
Shrew,  to  beahrew,  ourae. 
Shrewd,  wicked,  miachievoua. 
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Bhrawdly,  wickedly,  kewly.  Uaadaaj 

i  general  iatenaive. 
Bkrieve,  aheriff. 
Bhrift,  confiMlon   er  abeoluttoe  or 


BhrfU-gorfed,  ahrf»4hr«atod. 

Bhrlve,  to  oonfeaa  and  afaaoHa. 

Bhrtvar,  oonfeaaor. 

Bhrood,  to  hide,  abeltw. 

Bhrow,  ahrew. 

Shut  up,  Maeb.  IL  L  16,  eoadvdad 

(?),  encloaed  (?),  aomBed  op  (Y). 
Side,  wide,  hawing. 
Biese,  aeat ;  rank  ;  ateol. 
Bight,  the  opening  for  the  «yea  in  a 

Bightleaa,  inviattOe ;  nnaight^. 
Sign,  96.,  to  mark,  danoto ;  to  ba- 

token ;   «6.,  enaign. 
Significant,  aign;  letter,  L.  L.  L.  lU. 

Signory,  principality;  lordahip,  do- 
main; ariatowMqr. 

SiUv,  harmleaa,  inoffesalve;  almpla, 
plain;  weak. 

Simple,  an  ingredient  in  a  medicine; 
a  medicinal  herb. 

Bimpleneaa,  foUy. 

BimpUd^,  foUy. 

Simular,   adj.^    ooant«f«ltod;    a6., 


onito  aa  by  dnawa ; 


Sinoe,  when. 
Sinew,  v6.,  to 

«6.,  nerve. 
Single, weak;  aincere. 
Single-aoled,  poor,  mean. 
"'     '  ,  by  a  ain^  p«non.  Cor.  II. 


■^fi. 


Singularity,  peonliarity ;  rarity. 

Siniule,  to  aeparate. 

Sink,  to  canae  to  fall. 

Sinktng-ripa,  ready  to  aink. 

Sir,  gentleman ;  \m  ;  title  gtven  to 

a  prieat  or  to  any  one  who  had  taken 

a  bachelor'a  d^;ree  at  the  nniver- 

dty. 
Bir-reverenoe,  an  apologetic  phxaae 

corrupted  from  **  Bave  (your)  rer- 


Slth, 

Sitbence,  ainoe. 

Siaea,  aUowancea,  Lear,  II.  iy.  178. 

Bkaina-matea,  knaviah  companiona. 

Skill,  reaaon.    Itakillanot,itmatterB 

not. 
Skilleaa,  ignorant. 
Skillet,  a  pot. 

Skimble  alramble,  nonaenaieal. 
Skipper,  youngater. 
Skirr,  to  scour,  run  quickly. 
Slab,  glutinoua. 
Slack,  to  neglect ;  to  flag. 
Slander,  disgrace. 
Slanderoua,  diagrac<tful. 
Slave,  v6.,  to  treat  aa  a  alaTS. 
Sleave,  floea  ailk. 
Sledded,  using  sledgea. 
Sleeve-band,  wriat-band. 
Slee vetoes,  uselees. 
Bleided,  untvriated. 
'Slid,  God's  lid. 
'Slight,  God's  light 
Blight,  to  throw  carelessly.    Blighted 

off,  diamissed  contemptuoos^,  J. 

Cses.  lY.  iii.  6. 
Slip,  counterfeit  coin ;  a  leaah. 
Slipper,  slippery. 


Bliw,  to  cok  or  teeak  off  a  bi 

Skibbery,  wet  and  ^Bz^,  slopi 


to  aea 
kasi^. 

Shiggardiaa,  to  make  lasy 
Sfaxttery,    •—  - 


Bmflet,  Uttla  aaUe. 

Bbidka,  to  detaet,  All*a  «< 

vi.lil. 
Smooth,  to  fiatter. 
BoMthar,  thick  I   ~ 


wko  4 
;  ri.. 


Bneek  up !  Go  and  fanog  you 
Snipe,  a  Billy  feDow,  aim^ 
Snuf,  oflanr^taking     To 

annil,  totakeoSaoea. 
Soil,  aofadioii.  Boon.  tt.  14. 
Soiled,  hi^b-fbd    witk    gre< 

Lear,  IVrvi.  IM. 
BoOnre,  atain. 

Solace,  to  amoae;  to  ba  faapp 
SoUeli,  move,  prompt. 


SoUdare,  a  Miall  co&a. 


Sometimea,  f ocnarly. 

Bonanoe,  aound. 

Sontiea.    By  Oodii  i 
oathofanoertaiBorifin;  ■ 
sanctity  (f  X  sattU  (T)/ 

Sooth,     truth;    flattory. 
aaaoa,  Blab,  n,  m.  ift  13 

Soothe,  to  humor ;  toflafetea 

Boothan,  flattarara. 

Bop  o*  the  mowwhlna,  «« 
pUined  aaan allusion  toai 
called  ^  ana  la  moandimi 

Sophy,  theSah  of  ^xsia. 

Sore,  a  bock  of  tlie  fbaxth  s 

Borti,  a  buck  of  tbe  tbird  r 

Borrow-wreathen,  folded  la 

Sorry,  aad,  dfaaud,  aorrowii 

BOTt,  46.,  rank ;  aet,  cosnpa 
manner,  way  ;  v6.,  to  rai 
to  chooae,  aaak;  to  fit, 
fall  out,  ha^en ;  to  ti 
aaaodate. 

Sortanoe,  iultihiatieai 

Sot,  afooL 

Bool-fearing,  aooMafrityini 

Bouae,  to  awoop  down  osi. 

Bonaed,  pickled. 

Bowl,  to  hag,  aetao  by  the  w 

Span-counter,  a  boya*  gamr., 
the  aim  ia  to  tiirow  oa»^ 
within  a  spaa  ol  oaa'a  op] 

Bpaniel,  to  follow  llfca  a  apa 

SfNU-.  to  bar. 

Specialty,  partiealarrighta, 
L  UL  78;  detaOad  article. 

Spedou^yt  blaadar  for  "*  •^ 
M.  Wivea,  m.  It.  113. 

Specnlation,  faculty  of  ri 
looking;  aaeoat,«|iy. 

Speonlallve,  Tiaoal. 

8|ied,  done  for,  hoTing  o 
aettled. 

Speed,  «6.,  amino—,  totone 
ti6.,  to  aocoeod. 
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Spekan,  tospemk. 

Bpend  their  months,  to  bark. 

Sphery,  star-like. 

Spioerjr,  spices. 

Spill,  to  dMtr<^. 

Spilth,  spilUnf . 

flpttal,  a  hospital. 

Splajr,  to  castrate* 

Hpleen.  impetuosity;  hate;  humor, 
caprice;  fit  of  passion,  laughter, 
etc.  ;  fury ;  haste,  rapid  motion. 

Bpleany,  hot-tempered,  headstrong. 

SpleoitiTs,  impetuous. 

Splinter,  to  mend  with  splints. 

Mpot,  to  stain,  pollute. 

Spraff,  quick,  active. 

Sprightful,  full  of  spirit. 

Spring,  a  beginning ;  a  young  shoot. 

Springe,  a  snare. 

Springhalt,  a  Ismeness  in  horses. 

Sprited,  haunted. 

SpritAly,  ghostly  ;  lively. 

Spars,  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  root.n 
of  a  tree. 

Sp^,  obaenration  (?),    Macb.  III.  i. 

Squjuider,  to  scatter. 

Squandering,  random. 

Square,  od/..  Just ;  tb.,  squadron;  the 
embrolaered  bosom  of  a  smock;  v6., 
to  quarrel.  Square  of  sense,  sen- 
idbUlty. 

Bquarer,  quarreller. 

Squash,  an  unripe  peascod. 

Sqniny,  to  look  asquint. 

Bqoire,  square,  rule. 

Stablislunent,     goremment,     Ung- 


Stage,  to  exhibit  as  hi  a  theatre. 

Stagger,  to  cause  to  stagger;  to  hesi- 
tate. 

Staggers,  a  disease  of  horses ;  dixii- 
neas,  perplexity. 

8tahi«  w.,  tincture;  something  that 
throws  others  into  the  shade  ;  v6., 
to  eclipse. 

&Ca]«,  «6.,  bait,  decoy;  stalking- 
hotree;  prostitute;  a  laughing- 
stock, dupe;  urine  of  hones;  v6., 
to  make  cheap  or  common. 

Stall,  to  enclose ;  to  install. 

Stamp,  to  mark  as  current  and  Tslid 

Steacb,  to  sstiate. 

■Canchless,  insstiate. 

Sfeaod  upon,  to  concern;  to  pride 
ooaaell  on ;  to  insist  on. 

Standing,  duration ;  attitude,  station. 

Itanding-bed,  a  bed  raised  on  posts 
■0  that  a  truckle-bed  could  be 
wtM«led  under  it. 

toandisg-bowl,  a  bowl  with  a  foot. 

IteiMllag-tuck,  a  rapier  standing  on 
end- 

ksniel,  kestrel,  a  kind  of  falcon. 

(Car,  pole-star  ;  fortune ;  sphere, 
rmak. 

ITt  •▼fl  influence  of  the 


tt»re,  to  stand  on  end. 
Itertins-bole,  place  of  refuge,  subter- 

ttart-^p.  upstart. 

Marv»,  to  be  numb,  paralyse ;  to  kill 

fritti  cold. 
Iae««  rank,  fortune  ;  person  or  group 

of  prnncan  of  rank ;  bearing,  pose; 

»  CAiiopied  chair. 


Station,  attitude,  pose. 
Statist,  a  statesman,  politician. 
Statues,  blunder  for  *'  statutes,**  H. 

Ado,  IIL  iU.  85. 
Statute,  bond. 
Statute-caps,  woollen  caps  worn  by 

citizens  according  to    an  Act   of 

Parliament  of  1571. 
Stead,  to    benefit,  help.    Stead  up, 

Stealtn,  going  secretly ;  unseen  moTe- 
ment;  clandestine  practice. 

Steepy,  steep. 

Stelled,  fixed. 

Stemage.    To  stemage  of,  behind. 

Stickler-like,  like  a  stickler,  who  sep- 
arated combatants  when  they  had 
fought  cmough. 

Stiff,  hard,  impleasant,  A.  and  C.  I. 
ii.  104. 

Stigmatic,  «6.,  one  marked  with  a 
natural  deformity. 

Stigmatical,  marked  with  a  natural 
<^ormity. 

Still,  constant,  constantiy.  BtiU  an 
end,  ever  and  anon. 

StUUtory,  a  still,  alembic. 

Still-peering,  that  seems  to  be  mo- 
tionless T?).  A  doubtful  word. 
AU  *s  WeU,  III.  U.  113. 

StiU-stand,  a  halt. 

StiU-vexed,  constantly  disturbed. 

Stilly,  gentlv. 

Sting,  sexual  impulse. 

Stint,  to  stop. 

Stitchery,  needlework. 

Stithy,  «6.,  smithy ;  v6.,  to  forge. 

Stoccado,  Stoccata,  a  thrust  in  fen- 
cing. 

Stock,  jift.,  a  thrust  in  fencing;  a 
stocking ;  rft.,  to  set  in  the  stocks. 

Stock-fish,  dried  cod,  which  is  beaten 
before  boiling. 

Stockish,  dull,  insensible. 

Stock-punished,  punished  by  being 
set  in  the  stocks. 

Stomach,  s6.,  appetite,  inclination; 
courage  ;  anger  ;  pride ;  v6.,  to  be 
angry  at ;  resent. 

Stone,  to  harden. 

Stone-bow,  a  cross-bow  for  shooting 
stones  or  bullets. 

Stoop,  to  swoop  down  on  prey. 

Story,  to  give  sn  account  of. 

Stoup,  a  drinking-vessel. 

Stout,  overbearing,  proud,  stubborn. 

Stoutness,  stubbomneas. 

Stover,  fodder. 

Straight,  immediately.  Ham.  V.  i.  4. 

Straightpight,  straight-buQt. 

Strain,  m.,  stock,  lineage  ;  tendency, 
disposition ;  v6.,  to  force,  con- 
strain; to  exert  (oneself).  Make 
no  strain,  make  no  difllculty  or 
doubt,  T.  and  C.  I.  iU.  326.  To 
strain  courtesy,  to  decline  to  go 
first. 

Strait,  strict,    stringent;  niggardly. 

Btraited,  at  a  loss.  | 

Strange,  alien,  foreign  ;  reserved,  I 
coy:  unacquainted;  unaccustomed,  ' 
new,  original.  To  make  it  strange,  I 
to  treat  as  unusual  or  shocking. 

Strangely,  wonderfully ;  like  a 
stranger.  j 

Strangeness,  reserve. 

Strangered,  estranged.  I 


Straraado,  a  method  of  torture  by 

which  a  man  was  drawn  up  by  his 

arms  strapped  behind    hun,  end 

then  let  fall  with  a  jerk. 
Stratagem,  a  dreadful  deed ;  aoabtm- 

ity. 
Strawy,  like  straw. 
Stray,    sb.,    aberration;    stragKlers, 

2  Hen.  IV,  IV.  U.  120;  vb.,  to  leod 

astray. 
Strewments,  things  strewed. 
Stricture,  strictness. 
Stride,  to  overstep. 
Strike,  to  lower  saU ;  to  blast,  exert 

malign  influence  upon ;  to  tap. 
Striker,  thief,  highwayman. 
Strong,  determined. 
StrosMrs,  a  kind  of  tight  trousers. 
Strov,  to  destroy. 
Stuck,  a  thrust  in  fencing. 
StuJf,  to  make  full,  complete. 
Sty,  to  pen  up  as  in  a  sty. 
SoQject,  people,  subjects. 
Subscribe,  to  vouch  for ;  to  yield  ;  to 

admit. 
Subscription,  obedience. 
Substractor,  detractor. 
Subtle,  smooth  and  deceptive. 
SubUetv,  iUusion. 
Succeeding,  consequence,  result. 
Success,  succession  ;  issue,  event. 
Successantly,  one  after  the  other  (?), 

T.  And.  IV.  iv.  113. 
Successive,  hereditary. 
Sudden,  impetuous,  violent,  hasty. 
Suddenly,  at  once. 
Suffer,  to  be    killed;  to  permit  to 

continue. 
Sufferance,  pain ;  loss;  forbearance; 

death  by  execution. 
SufBgance,  blunder  for  **  sufficient,** 

M.  Ado,  III.  V.  66. 
Suggest,  to  tempt,  incite. 
Suggestion,  temptation;  underhand 

practice.  Hen.  Vni,  lY.  ii.  35. 
Suit,  tb.f  attendance  on  a  feudal  su- 
perior ;  vb.t  to  dress ;  to  accord ; 

to  arrange.    Out  of  suits  with,  out 

of  the  service  of. 
Sullen,  dismal. 
Sullens,  sulkiness. 
Sumless,  inestimable. 
Summer-eeemlng,    of   a    transitory 

heat. 
Sumpter,  a  pack-horse. 
SupOTfluous,     having      more     than 

enough. 
Superflux,  superfluity. 
Superpraise,  to  overpraise. 
Superscript,  superscripticm  or  direc- 
tion of  a  letter. 
Buperserviceable.  ofllclous. 
Supervise,  sight,  inspection. 
Supervisor,  spectator. 
Supplisnce,  what  fills  «p,  pastime. 
Supplyant,  ed[/.,  auxiliary. 
Supplyment,  continuance  of  suf^y. 
Supposal,  notion,  opinion. 
Suppose,  suppositi<m. 
Supposed,  blunder  for  **  deposed,*' 

M.  for  M.  n.  i.  162. 
Sur-additioo,  surname. 
Burance,  assurance. 
Surcease,  «6.,  cessatton;  f6.,  to  stop. 
Surety,  confidence  of  safety. 
Surprise,  to  seise. 
Bur-reined,  over-ridden. 
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Survey,  to  peroaiTe,  M»ob.  I.  U.  31. 
Boapaci,  WMpidon,     In  M.  Ado,  lY. 

U.  76,  ft  blnnder  for  **  r««ect.*^ 
Swabber,  one  who  nieana  Um  dadu 

of  »ahip. 
Swag-beUiad,  h&Ting  a  larfe  haofiiif 

bally. 
Swart,  or  Bwarth,  black,  dark-com- 

pleziooed. 
Swarth,  awafch. 
Swaaber,  awacg«T«r. 
Swaahing,  awamrinc ;  nBaahinc. 
Swath,  a  baadace  for  »  new-bom 

child;  (hat  whidi  ia  out  by  one 

Bweepof  a  acytbe. 
Sway,  <&.,  regular  motion ;  that  which 

controla;  v6.,  to  incline;  to  move; 

to  strain,  T.  of  8.  III.  iL  66. 
Swear,  to  awear  by. 
Sweet  and  twenty,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 
Sweet  mouth,  aweet  tooth. 
Sweeting,  a  kind  of  apple ;  a  term  of 

endearment. 
Swinge-buokler,  a  awaggerer. 
Switaera,  body-guard  of  Bwiaa. 
Swoopatake,    wholeaale,   indiaorimi- 

nately. 
Sword<«nd-buckleT,  a<^'.,  naing  the 


Sw( 


weapona  of  the  rulgar. 
vorder,  gladiator. 


Sworn  brother,  InoCher-in-arma,  one  j 
awom  to  ahare  another*a  fortune.     ' 

Swoni  out,  renounced.  I 

Swound,  to  awoon.  I 

'Swounda,  Ood^a  wounda. 

Sympathise,  to  be  of  the  aame  diapo- 
aition ;  to  expreaa  fitly ;  to  corre-  | 
apond  with. 

Sympathy,  equally.  ; 

Table,  «6.,  the  tablet  on  which  aome- 
thing  ia  written  or  painted  ;  a  note- 
book ;  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  1 6., 
to  aet  down  in  writing.  Tables, 
badigammon. 

Table-book,  memorandum-book. 

Tabor,  a  amall  drum. 

Taborer,  a  player  on  the  tabor. 

Tabourine,  a  drum. 

Tackled  atair,  a  rope-ladder. 

TaffeU,  ailk. 

Tag,  the  rabble. 

Ta&Dt,  diacredit. 

Tainture,  defilement. 

Take,  to  ch»rm,  captiTate ;  to  blaat, 
bewitch,  infect ;  to  leap ,  to  take 
refuge  in;  to  underatand.  Take 
air,  to  become  known.  Take  head, 
to  take  liberty.  Take  in,  to  sub- 
due. Take  me  with  you,  let  me 
understand  you.  Take  off,  to  re- 
moTe,  kill.  Take  on,  to  grieve, 
rage;  pretend.  Take  order,  to 
adopt  measurea.  Take  out,  to  a«k 
to  dance ;  to  copy.  Take  peace  or 
truce,  to  make  peace.  Take  scorn, 
to  disdain.  Tftke  up,  to  trip;  to 
settle ;  to  obtain  on  credit ;  to  levy ; 
to  rebuke ;  to  encounter. 

Talents,  **  locketa  conaisting  of  hair 
platted  and  si>t  in  gold." 

Tnll,  stout,  bold,  fine. 

Tallow-catch,  vessel  flUed  with  tal- 
low. 

Tamed  piece,  a  vessel  of  wine  that 
has  gone  stale,  T.  and  C.  IV.  i.  62. 


Tang,  s6.,  a  shrill  aound ;  r6.,  to  ring 
out. 

Tanling,  one  tanned  by  the  aon. 

Tardy,  to  delay. 

Targe,  a  amall  ahield. 

Tarre,  to  aet  on  to  fight. 

Tarrianoe,  waiting. 

Tartar,  Tartarua. 

Taak,  to  oooiroy;  to  challenge;  to 
tax.  At  t«ik,  bUmed,  Lear,  L  iv. 
366. 

Taaklng,  challenging. 

I^aael-gentle,  tiairoel-fentle,  the  male 
goahawk. 

Taate,  «6.,  test,  apecimen ;  vd.,  to  teat. 
In  aome  taate.  In  aome  degree. 

Tawdry-Iaoe.  a  cheap  kind  of  decora- 
tion worn  by  ruatlca. 

Tawny  coata,  the  livery  of  eocleai- 
aatical  retainera. 

Tax,  sb.,  reproach ;  r6.,  to  reproadi, 
aatiriae,  aocuae. 

Taxation,  demand ;  aatire. 

Teen,  grief. 

Teeth.  From  hia  teeth,  inaincerely, 
not  from  the  heart. 

Tell,  to  count. 

Temper,  «^.,  temperament ;  rft.,  to 
mix ;  to  mould,  bring  to  a  deaired 
state  by  warmth,  moiature,  fric- 
tion, etc. 

Temperali^,  blunder  for  *' temper,** 
2  Hen.  IV,  II.  iv.  26. 

Temperance,  temperature,  modera- 
tion; chastity. 

Temperate,  chaate. 

Temporary,  taking  to  do  with  worldly 
thinga. 

Tenable,  held,  retained  aeoretly. 

Tend,  to  attend ;  to  tend  to. 

Tendance,  attendance;  peraona  in 
attendance. 

Tender,  $b.  and  fft.,  regard;  adj.^ 
dear. 

Tender-hofted,  gentle,  tenderly  dia- 


Thiffk^Wn.  a  stupid  feOow. 
Dkievoiy,  atolaa  gooda. 
Think,    to    brood,   Indalge 

thoofhta.  Think  eeooi,  to  i! 
Thinln  *t  thee  7  BeeiMlttoU 


Thirdboroofh,  cooata 
TUa,  thna,  V.  and  A.  206. 
Thongbt,  aorrow,  an^aty,  br 

care. 
Thou^ten,  having  a  tkeqght 

Tboaght'«3wcatiaf ,  actbw  ai 
aa  thought. 

Thonght-Mok,  aick  with  aor 
anxietv. 

ThraaoninL  boactfoL 

Tbree-farthlnga,  K.  Joim,  I. 
**  An  alluMoo  to  the  ttooM 
rilver  pieres  al  Quean  Di 
which  were  ver)-  thin,  and  1 
profile  of  the  aovereige  wfti 
at  the  back  of  bar  btakd." 

Three-man  beetle,  aa  implciii 

driving  piles,  workod  1^  tlir 

I  Three-pUe.  the  richMt  kad  of 

,  Thrae-paed,  ■ 


Tent,  «6.,  a  probe ;  rft.,  to  probe;  to 
cure ;  to  lodge. 

Tercel,  the  male  hawk. 

Termagant,  an  imaginary  god  of  the 
Mohammedans,  who  was  repre- 
sented in  the  miracle-plays  as  a 
ranting  character. 

Terminationa,  terms,  words. 

Termless,  bey<md  words  to  describe. 

Terrene,  terrertrial. 

Tertian,  a  fever  returning  every  third 
day. 

Tester,  a  aixpence. 

Testem,  to  give  a  aixpence. 

Testimonied,  attested. 

Teatril,  a  sixpence. 

Tetchy,  touchy,  peevish. 

Tetter,  a  akin  diaeaae,  acurf . 

Than,  then. 

Thane,  an  ancient  Scottiah  title, 
nearly  equivalent  to  earl. 

Tharborough,  thirdborough,  oon- 
atable. 

That,  often  uaed  instead  of  repeating 
another  conjunction,  such  aa  "if,*° 
Macb.  I.  vii.  4. 

Theoric,  theory. 

Thereafter,  according. 

Thews,  muscles :  bodily  vigor. 

Thick,  quick,  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iii.  24. 

Thick-pleached,  closely  interwoven. 


>,  adirvs. 
Tlirifly,  saved  by  < 
Throe,  to  pat  &i  agony'  u 

forth  in  agony. 
Through, thoroughly.    TOftt 

or  to  be  through  with,  t«  d 

ntmoat,  to  complete  a  o&gu 
Throughly,  thorooghly. 
Throw,  cast  of  dka,  or  of  i 

At  tills  throw,  at  this  tto 

haps  with  qott^la. 
Thrum,  the  tufted  end  of  ti> 
Thrummed,  made  of  or  adon 

thmmaor  tnfta. 
Thunder-stone,  thnndarbott 
Thwart,  pervena. 
*Tf  ce,  to  entice. 
Tickle,  nnshibid,  pmeariom 

aet  off  (of  a  trigijea').   Tick 

aere,eaaily  prtrrokad  to  h 
Tickle-bratn,  a  kind  otf  mtrcaxi 
Tickliab,  wanton,  eaaily  cx«  i 
Tick-tack,  a  aort  of  backjr 

need  in  a  wanton  aeoae  in  B 

I.  iL  196. 
Tide,  s6.,  time ;  t^.,  to  brOd 

of  timea,  course  of  ttine. 
Tight,  aound  ;  able,  admit. 
Tiffhtiy,  amartly. 
Tike,  a  dog,  cor. 
Tmy-vally,orTiUj-faar,  an 

tion  of  ocntemi^ 
Tilth,  hoabandry,  UOmgm  -.  c 

land. 
Timber,  to  build  of  wood. 
,  Time,  the  times. 
Timeleaa,  untlmaly,  tiimims  i 
!  Timely,  early ;  wtJcome 
'  Timalv-parted  gbotft,  n  bo* 
\     dead   (?),  or  dead    trun 
<      oanaea  (f ),  2  H««k.  Tl.  Ill 
Tinct,  color ;  tineture. 
Tincture,  color,  aftala. 
nre, «6.,  ahead-droMi ;  atti] 

attire  ;  to  feed  ravmioaal) 
Tire-valiant,  a  faacifnl  Iumm 
Tiring-house,  a  drsiwina-nx 
TIrrite,  (i^»parratly)  panic* 
Tiaick,  phthisic,  a  oooffli. 
Tithe-pig,  a  pig  given  to  tb« 

a  church>rat«. 
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nthiog,  ft  diTiftkNi  of  »  county. 

Tittto,  ft  trifle. 

To*  oompftrad  with ;  in  ftddition  to. 

To-,  ftft  prefix,  has  ftn   intenaiTO 

force,  aa  in  IV>-ble«,  Pttr.  IV.  yi. 

23. 
To— ta  ftnd-butter,     effeminate    fel- 
lows. 
Tod«    «ft.,  tweutv-eight   poonda    of 

wool ;  v6.,  to  yield  a  tod. 
Tofore,  before. 
Tog»,togft. 
ToMd,  weering  fttogft. 
TokoDed,  plegue-spoited. 
ToU«  to  pftv  or  collect  toll ;  to  pay  a 

t»x  for  the  Uberty  of  aelUng,  AU  's 

WeU,  V.  m,  149. 
Tomlxqr,  a  stmmpet. 
Tongoe,  vb..  to  speak;  to  speak  of, 

espoae;  <6.,  Tote. 
Top,  to  sorpaas ;  to  pnine. 
Toptosa,  without  a  superior. 
Tor^ier,  torch-bearer. 
TmrUr^^  twisted. 
Touch,  s6.,  tonohatooe,  proof ;  fbat ; 

feeling,  affection:    tndt,  snyMik; 

fulfilment  of  a  promise ;  skill ;  «6., 

to  teat. 
TcKsae.  to  pull,  tear,  draw. 
Toward,  willing,  tractable  ;  at  hand, 

in  preparation. 
Towwdly,  willing,  docile. 
Tower,  to  soar  (aa  a  hawk). 
Toy,  so.,  trifle,  fancy ;  v6.,  to  daUy. 
Tmce,  to  follow ;  to  pace. 
Traet,  coarse ;  track,  trace. 
Tnsde.  traffic,  reaort ;  general  course ; 

tnittness. 
Traded,  expert,  practised. 
Trmda-lkllen,  out  of  employment. 
Xi  adiif lemn nt ,  calumny. 
Tmin,  46.,  artifice,  bait  i  rA.,  to  entice. 
Tr«^)ect,  ferry  (?),  M.  of  V.  Ul.  ir.  53. 
Truunel,  to  tie  up  aa  in  a  net,  and 

00  prerent  from  following. 
Transfix,  to  reraore. 
Tranalate,  to  transform. 
TmaqKnt,  to  remore  from  this  world. 
Trash,  to  check  the  pace  of  a  dog;  to 

lop,  crop. 
Traverse,  fft.,  to  msrch  ;  to  parry ;  to 

erosa;  adv.^  across. 
Tray-trip,  a  game  with  dice. 
Treacher,  traitor. 
Treatise,  discourse;  tale. 
iSr^ble-dated,  living  as  long  aa  three 

generations  of  men. 
Trench,  to  cut,  furrow ;  to  change  the 

oottxae  bv  digging  a  channel. 
Traaelier-nriei^,  paraaite. 
Trencher-knight,  a  serring-man  (?),  a 

parasite  (?),  L.  L.  L.  V.  U.  464. 
Ti^,  ft  three  at  cards  or  dice. 
Tribonal,  platform.  Tribunal  plebs, 

bhmder  for  ^*trUmnus  p/eM»,**  T. 

And.  IV.  ill.  »2. 
THck,  «6.,  peculiarity,  trait ;  habit , 

knadi;   toy;    r6.,    to   deck  out, 

drcas  up ;  (heraldic)  to  draw. 
Tttckiftg,  decoration. 
Trteksy,  lively,  sportive  ;  quaint. 
Trifle,  to  make  of  no  importance. 
Tirteoa,  a  triangle.   When  Mftrs,  Jo- 

Mter,  and  Saturn  met  In  one  of  the 

flsTT  signs,  Aries,  Leo,  or  Sagit-  | 

tarioa,  they  were  said  to  form  a  . 

dsry  trfgon.  I 


Trill,  to  trickle. 

Triple,  third. 

Triple-turned,  thrice  faithleas. 

Triplex,  triple  time  in  mu^c. 

Tristful,  sad. 

Triumph,  trump  card  (?),  A.  and  C. 
IV.  iv.  20. 

Trinmviry,  triumvirate,  group  of 
three. 

Troll-my-damea,  Fr.  trou  madame, 
a  kind  of  bagatelle. 

Troop,  to  march,  walk,  fly,  in  com- 
pany. 

Tropically,  figuratively. 

Trot,  an  (rid  woman ;  a  bawd. 

Troth,  truth;   faith. 

Trow,  to  think,  believe;  to  know;  to 
wonder  (in  the  phrase  **  I  trow  **). 

Troyan  or  Troian,  used  looaely  some- 
times as  a  term  of  contempt,  some- 
times s  a  good  fellow. 

Truckle-bed,  a  low  bed  that  can  be 
poshed  under  a  standing-bed. 

Trae,  honest. 

True-penny,  honest  fellow. 

TrunoheoD,  to  cudgeL 

Truncheooer,  one  armed  with  a  club. 

Tmndle-tail,  a  dog  with  a  long  (or 
curling?)  tail. 

Trunk  sleeve,  a  large  wide  sleeve. 

Try,  at«st  To  bring  to  try,  to  bring 
a  ship  dose  to  the  wind. 

Tub-fast,  the  fasting  preacribed  along 
with  the  sweatij^-tub  as  a  cure 
for  venereal  disease. 

Tuck,  a  rapier. 

Tucket,  a  set  of  notes  on  a  trumpet. 

Tuition,  protection. 

Tun-dish,  a  funnel. 

Turk,  the  Sultan.  Turk  Oregory, 
Pope  Oregory  Vn.  Turn  Turk,  to 
change  completely  for  the  worae. 

Turlygod,  a  mad  b^gar. 

Turn,  to  change ;  to  return;  to  mod- 
uUte,  A.  T.  L.  II.  V.  3. 

Turabull  Street,  Tummill  Street  in 
London,  a  reeort  of  prostitutea. 

Twelve-score,  two  hundred  and  forty 
yarda. 

Twiggen,  cased  in  twigs  or  wicker- 
work. 

TwiUed.  reedy  (?),  I^mp.  IV.  i.  64. 

Twink,  twinkling. 

Twire,  to  twinkle,  shine. 

Type,  sign,  badge,  marie. 

Tyrannically,  violently. 

Tyrannous,  cruel,  pitUeaa. 

Umber,  a  brown  pigment. 
Umbered,  browned. 
Umbrage,  shadow. 
Unaccommodated,  naked,  unsup|riied 

with  conveniences. 
Unadviaed,  unintentional ;  rash. 
Unaneled,  without  extreme  unction. 
Unapproved,  unconfirmed. 
Unattainted,  unprejudiced. 
Unavoided,  inevitable. 
Unbarbed,  bare  (unshorn,  —  Dyce). 
Unbated,  unblunted. 
Unbolted,  unsifted,  coarse. 
Unbonneted,  without  a  cap,  Lear, 

III.  i.  14 ;  without  taking  off  the 

cap  (?),  0th.  I.  ii.  'i3. 
Unbookish,  unskilled. 
Unbraced,  with  the  dreaa  loose,  un- 

girt. 


Unbraided, 

Unbreathed,  unpractlwd. 

Uncape,  to  let  looee  the  doga. 

Uncase,  to  undress. 

Unohftige,  to  acquit  of  blame. 

Uncharged,  unassailed. 

Unchary,  incautiously. 

Unchecked,  not  contradicted. 

Unchikled,  deprived  of  children. 

Unolew,  to  undo. 

Unoolned,  like  a  piece  of  metal  un- 
stamped, and  so  not  liable  to  pass 
current  from  hand  to  hand. 

Uncomprehenslve,  incomprehensible. 

Unconfirmed,  inexperienced. 

Uncouth,  unknown,  strange;  wild. 

Uncroased,  with  the  account  not 
marked  out  aa  paid. 

Undeeded,  withmit  having  achieved 
any  deed  of  arms. 

Under  generation,  men  beneath  the 
sun. 

Underbear,  to  endure ;  to  trim. 

Undercrest,  wear  as  a  crest. 

Undergo,  to  endure,  sustain  ;  to  un- 
dertake. 

Under-skinker,  under-waiter. 

Undertake,  to  assume;  to  have  to 
do  with,  engage  with;  to  attempt, 
venture. 

Undertaker,  one  who  undertakes  the 
buainess  of  others,  or  aasnmes  re- 
sponsibility for  them ;  a  meddler. 

Undervalue,  to  hold  inferior  to. 

Underwrite,  to  submit  to. 

Underwrought,  undennined. 

Undistingnished,  incalculable. 

Uneared,  unploughed. 

Uneath,  hardlv. 

Unexperient,  inexperienced. 

Unexpressive,  inexpressible. 

Unfour,  v6.,  to  deprive  of  fairness. 

Unfolding  star,  the  moming  star 
which  shows  the  time  for  unfolding 
the  sheep. 

Unfumish,  to  deprive. 

Unfurnished,  unprovided  with  i  com- 
panion, M.  of  V.  in.  U.  126. 

Ungenitnred,  sexually  impotent. 

Ungird,  to  relax. 

Ungored,  uninjured. 

Ungradous,  wanting  grace,  wicked. 

Unhaired,  beardless. 

Unhandsome,  unbecoming ;  ungener- 
ous. 

Unhappily,  evillr. 

Unhappineaa,  mischief. 

Unhappy,  wicked ;  unlooky. 

Unhatched,  undisclosed;  unbacked. 

Unheart,  to  diacourage. 

Unhooseled,  without  having  received 
the  sacrament. 

Unimproved,  undladpllned. 

Union,  a  fine  pearl. 

Unjust,  dishonest,  false. 

Unkind,  unnatural ;  childleas. 

Unlived,  deprived  of  life. 

Unnumned,  not  tamed  by  man  (of  a 
hawk). 

Unnerved,  weak. 

Unowed,  having  no  owner. 

Unparagoned,  matchless. 

Unpaved,  having  no  stones,  cas- 
trated. 

Unpay,  to  undo  by  payment. 

Unpinked,  not  pierced  with  eyelet 
holes. 
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Unpltifed,  unmarcifol. 
UnplaoiiTe^  diaapproring. 
UnpoUdad,  witboat  polky  or  Mute> 

iMtB,itapkL 
UnpoMMing .  without  poMibility  of 

inharitanoe. 
Unpregoaot,  nnnaAj  to  deal  wHh. 
UnproTailinf .  unaTaUiiig. 
UnprUabtof  inaattmabla ;  Taluolea. 
Unpriied,  nnraluod  orpricel«M(per- 

hap«    intentionally     ambiguous), 

Lear,  I.  i.  262. 
Unproflted,  profltleee. 
Unproper,  not  exduaiTely  ooe*town. 
Unproportioned,  ini^ipropriate. 
UnproTide,  to  make  unprepared. 
UnquaUtied,  deprived  of  hie  fMul- 

tie*. 
Unquertionable,  averee  to  diaouaion. 
Unraked^  not  made  up  for  the  night. 
Unready,  undreaeed. 
UnreoaUlng,  beyond  reoalL 
Unreclaimed,  untamed. 
UnrecoDcilaUe,  incompatible.  I 

Unrecuring,  incurable. 
Unreapected,  unnoticed.  I 

UnraapectiTe.  unthinking  ;  contain-  1 

ing  thinga  tor  which  no  one  oarea.   I 
UnreTerend    or   Unreverent,  irroT-  " 

erent.  1 

Unrolled,  atruck   off    the   roll   (of 

roguea). 
Unrough,  beardleaa. 
Unaoamied,  unoooaidered,  headlong. 
Unaeam,  to  rip  open. 
Unaeminared,  deprived  of  ririUty.       1 
Unahape,  to  derange,  confound. 
Unaifted,  untried.  j 

Unainewed,  without  force. 
Unaiating,  unreaiating  (?),  M.  for  M.  ' 

IV.  ii.  92.    Perhapa  corrupt. 
Unaorted,  unauitable. 
Unaquared,  unauitable. 
Unatanched,  inaatiate;  that  cannot 

contain  water. 
Unatate,  to  degrade  ;  to  undo. 
Untetnpering,  unperauaaive. 
Untent,  to  bring  out  of  a  tent. 
Untented,  too   deep  to  be  probed, 

incurable. 
Untraded,  unhackiMved. 
Untried,  unexamined. 
Untrimmed,  diaarrayed. 
Untruaring,  unfaatening  the  pointa 

of  ODe's  dreaa. 
Untucked,  diaherelled. 
UnTalued,  imimportant ;  iuTaluable. 
Unwarea,  unintentionally. 
Unwarily,  unexpectedly. 
Unwit,  to  deprive  of  understanding 
Unworthy,  unjuatifled,  Rich,  in,  I. 

il.88. 
Unyoke,  to  ceaae  work. 
Unyoked,  unreatralned. 
Up,  up  in  anna;  abut  up.    Up  and 

down,  exactly. 
Up-cast,  a  final  ahot  at  bowla. 
Upshoot,  the  decisive  ahot. 
Upapring,  a  wild  Oerraan  dance. 
Upataring,  atanding  on  end. 
Upawarm,  to  raiae  in  awarma. 
Up-till,  up  to. 

Urchin,  a  hedge-hog ;  an  elf. 
Urchin-abows,  viaiona  of  elvea. 
Urchin-anouted,  with  a  anout   like 

a  hedgehog. 
Urn,  grave. 


Usance,  mt^rent. 

Use,  ib.,  interest ;  preaent 
aion;  profit  ;uaage:  v6.,  to  make  a 
practice  of.  Uae  ooeaelf,  to  behave. 

Usuring,  uaurioua. 

Utia,  fun. 

Utter,  to  taU. 

Utterance,  extremity.  At  uttaranoe, 
at  any  coat. 

Vagrom,  blunder  for  **  vagnrnt,*' 
M.  Ado,  in.  UL  26. 

Vail,  v6.,  to  lower;  to  bow ;  s6.,  aat- 
ting. 

Vaila,  perquialtaa. 

Vain,  deceitful,  C.  of  R.  III.  U.  27. 
For  vain,  in  vain,  idly. 

Valanced,  fringwi  (with  a  baafd). 

Validity,  atrength ;  value. 

Valued,  giving  the  valuea. 

Vantage,  opportunity;  profit;  an- 
periority.  Of  vantage,  from  a  favor- 
able poaition.  To  the  vantage,  to 
boot. 

Vantbraoe,  armor  for  the  fore-arm. 

Vara,  rustic  pronundatioo  of 
*'  very." 

Varlet,  aervant ;  knave. 

Varletry,  mob. 

Vary,  variation. 

Vaasalage,  aubjeota. 

Vaat,  «fr.,  a  great  and  deaolate  ex- 
panae. 

Vaatiditv,  immanaity. 

Vastly,  deaolately. 

Vaultogea,  vaulta. 

Vaunt,  van,  beginning. 

Vannt-couriera,  precuraora. 

Vaward,  van-guvd ;  fore-part. 

Veal,  in  L.  L.  L.  V.  U.  24i ,  preaum- 
abiy  meant  for  a  Dutchman'a  pro- 
nunciation of  *^  welL" 

Vegetivea,  v^etablea. 

Velnre,  velvet. 

Velvet-guarda,  trinuninga  of  velvet, 
and  so  the  women  wearing  them. 

Veney,  or  Venue,  a  bout,  a  hit  (in 
fencing). 

Vengeance,  miachief ;  a  cnrae  ;  uaed 
as  an  intensive  adverb  in  Cor.  IL 
U.  6. 

Vent,  «6.,  a  diacharge.  Full  of  vent. 
Cor.  IV.  V.  238,  varioualy  ex- 
plained as  =  full  of  rumor,  effer- 
vescent, or  full  of  courage. 

Ventages,  holes. 

Ventricle,  a  diriaion  of  the  brain. 

Verbal,  verboae  (?),  Cym.  II.  Ui.  111. 

Versal,  universal. 

Via  I  away !  forward  ! 

Vice,  «6.,  the  buffoon  in  the  Morali- 
ties; vb..,  toacrew. 

Vicioua,  wrong,  or  (perhaps)  erring 
on  the  side  of  suapioion,  0th.  Ul. 
iii  146. 

Vie,  to  stake  (at  cards) ;  to  compete 
in. 

Viewless,  invisible. 

Vigitant,  blunder  for  **  vigilant,"  M. 
Ado,  in.  iii.  100. 

Villain,  bondman :  rogue. 

ViUiago  (Ital.  vigliacco),  a  base  ras- 
cal. 

Vindictive,  vindicUve. 

Vlol-de-gamboya,  a  kind  of  baae-vioL 

Violent,  «6.,  to  rage. 

Virgin,  t>6.,  to  play  the  virgin. 


T 


I  Virginalliag.  piMybm  with  tb 
aa  upon  the  vfri^nala  (a 

v£tna,vak>r; 

Viztuoua,! 

Viait,  toafl&et  {with  the  pla| 


Vialtlnga,  flta,  attacks. 
Viaammita,    bluxader    for 
menta,** 

Viaaid,! 
Voice,  vote. 
Void,  to  quit ;  to  1 
Voidlng-lobby,  ant 
VolaUe,  quick-wlttad. 
Volqueann.  the  Yexiou  in  Fr 
Vulgar,   aaj.,    oomnkon,   un 

popular,  puUlo ;  c^.,  ttm 

alar;  tbeoomaMn 
Vulgariy,  publicly. 

Waft,  to  beckon;  to  tm; 

vmr  over  the  aaau 
Waftage,  paamge  by  watar. 
Waftnre,  waving. 
Wag,  to  move ;  to  go. 
Wage,  to  bet ;  to  V    ' 

pay  ;  to  be  equal  tOw 
Waggon,  <diad<K. 
Wake,  to  revel  at  a^ht. 
WaU-^ed,  whlta-^yad,  ^ria 
Waaion.  Unexplahiad.  Witk 

ion,  with  a  vangaaaoe. 
Wanton,  a4j\  nndiacipUn^ 

riant :  looaa,  Ught,  litfkfnl; 

affeminata  pervoo :  ci6.«  to  • 
Wantonneaa,  apoTtivaaaaa .  li 


f« 

Wappan*d,  ovar>wora.  atale. 
Ward,  cuatody;  guard  (in  ff^ 

a  bolt ;  prlaoo-cell ;  guardi) 
Warden,  a  kind  of  paar  for  cg 
Warder,  a  truncheon. 
Warn,  toaummocL 
Warp,  to  change ;  todiatort- 
Warranted,  requiring  a  warn 
Warrantiae,  guarantee. 
Warrener.  gamekeener. 
Waste,  seduction,  iL  Wires. 

226. 
Wat,  familiar  name  for  a  bar 
Watch,  «6.,  wakefnlws ;   a 

marked  to  measure  time :  1 

interval ;  r6.,  to  remain  mm 

keep  awake  in  order  to  tax 

falcon). 
Watch-case,  aentry-box. 
Water-gall,  a  aacondaiy  rainl 
Wateriah,  abounding  in  wat« 
Water-rug,  a  rough-coated  w« 
Watera.  For  all  watars,  up 

thing. 
Water-work,  water^oolor  paix 
Wax.    A  man  of  wax«  a  p 

modelled  man. 
Waxen,  vfr.,  grow  ;   a4f.,  afl 

wax  (?),  easily  alTacad  (T), 

Way,  way  of  tlrinUng. 

Waalsmen,  statasman. 

Wealth,  weUtfa,  bcmefife. 

Wear,  «fr.,  faahioa ;  «6.,  U 
faahion ;  to  weary ;  to  otm 
ually  to  fit ;  to  wear  oat  or 

Weather,  the  windward  ai«ie, 
vantage. 
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K^Mither-fend,  to  sheltor  from  the 

weftther. 
^eb  and  pin,  cataract  (of  the  ey«). 
^eek.  Id  bj  the  week,  enanared. 
I^eet,  to  know, 
^eigh  out,  to  oatweigh. 
7eird,  belonging  to  nte,  fatal. 
^elkiUf  adj.^  heavenly,  aky-bloe. 
7ell-a-near,  alas  I 
(^eU>brBathedtweU-«xeroiaed,  in  good 

training. 

ITell-dea&edt  much  aongbt  after, 
^ell-foond,  aeoompliahed. 
(Tell-graced,  popular,  favwite. 
reUTiking,  in  good  condition. 
reUaaidI  weUdone! 
roll  aeen,  akiUed,  expert. 
reUh  hook,  a  bill  with  a  curved 

blade, 
^oatward  ho  !  a  cry  of  the  Thamm 

boatmen, 
^exand,  windpipe. 
That  if  he  for  a  fool?    What  kind 

of  afoolUhef 

Thoel,  to  go  round ;  to  wander, 
rheeaon,  whltaun. 
^belk,  a  pimple. 
Hielked,  twisted  (?),  covered  with 

kooba  (t),  Lear,  IV.  vi  71. 
rhen  I  an  exchMnation  of  impatience, 
rhenaa,  when  ;  aince. 
Then  ?    can  yon  tell  ?  a  proverbial 

phraae  expreaaing  contempt. 
7be^er,  whether, 
rhere,  adv.,  whereaa ;  <6.,  place, 
^bereaa,  where, 
therein,  in  what  coetnme. 
^hilBer,  one  who  goea  in  front  of  a 

proceaaion. 
7hile,  tiU. 

irbile-ore,  not  long  ago,  erewhile. 
Hiilea.  whUe;  till, 
fbtpping-eheer,    a    whipping    for 

dinner, 
niinater,  a  amaU  boy  (?),  0th.  V.  U. 

fhin^ng,  hurrying,  anatching. 

Hiiflt,  bushed. 

(Thite,  the  bull'a  eye. 

(Thlte-Uvered,  cowardly. 

^hitoly,  pale. 

T^biUng-Ume,  bleaching-time. 

/hitattftr,  a  bleacher. 

irhoo-bub,  hubbnb,  outcnr. 

^borocon,  baatard ;  uaed  aa  a  gen- 
eral term  of  contempt,  aometlmea 
affectionately. 

iride,  far  from  the  mark  ;  aatray. 

/idowv  »6.,  to  endow  with  a  widow'a 
right ;  to  beoome  a  widow  to. 

tridowbood,  righto  aa  a  widow. 


Wipht, . 

WiM,  adj.,  rash  ;  «6.,  weald. 

Wildemeaa,  wild  growth. 

Wild-mare,  aee-aaw. 

Wilful-blame,  deliberately  culpable. 

Will,  pleaaure ;  aexual  deaire. 

Wimpled,  muflBed. 

Wincbeater  gooae,  a  certain  venereal 
aore.  The  atewa  in  Southwark 
were  in  the  Juriadiction  of  the 
Biahop  of  Wiocheater. 

Wind,  to  acent ;  to  turn,  twiat ;  to 
insinuate. 

Wiod-galla,  awellinga  near  the  fet- 
locka  of  a  borae. 

Wiodlaaaes,  indirect  mechoda. 

Window-bara,  open  embroidery  worn 
over  the  boemn. 

Windowed,  placed  in  a  window  ;  full 
of  holea. 

Windy,  windward. 

Wing-led,  led  in  diviaiona,  Gym.  II 
iv.  24. 

Winter-ground,  to  protect  from  f roat. 

Wipe,  a  brand. 

Wiah,  to  deaire ;  to  recommend. 

Wiap.  A  wiap  of  atraw  waa  the  badge 
of  a  acold,  3  Hen.  VI,  II.  U.  144. 

Wiat,knew. 

WiaUy,  wistfully,  longinsly. 

Wit,  mind,  intellectual  powers  , 
aenae ;  wiadom,  clevemeaa. 

Witch,  wixard. 

With,  by.  Not  with  himaelf,  beaide 
hhnaeif. 

Without-door,  external. 

Wittol,  a  complaisant  cuckold. 

Witty,  wiae,  cunning,  ingenioua. 

Woe,  adj.,  tony. 

Woman,  rb.,  to  make  one  ahow 
emotion  like  a  woman.  Womaned, 
accompanied  by  a  woman. 

Woman^ueller,  one  who  kOla  wo- 
men. 

Woman-tired,  henpecked. 

Womb,  v6.,  to  encloae. 

Womby,  hollow. 

Wondered,  able  to  perform  wondera. 

Wonder-wounded,  atnidc  with  won- 
der. 

Wood,  mad. 

Woodbine,  convtdvulua. 

Woodman,  foreater ;  hunter. 

Woollen.  In  the  woollen,  between 
blanketa. 

Woolward,  wearing  wod  next  the 
akin. 

Woo  X  wilt  thou. 

Word,  «ft.,  watchword  ;  motto ;  com- 
mand; vA.,  to  repreaent;  to  aay; 
to  ply  with  worda.    At  a  word,  aa 
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good  as  my  word,  M.  Wives,  I.  iiL 

Work,  a  fortification. 
Working,  mental  or  emotional  ac- 
tivity; action. 
World.    A    woman    of   the    w.,  a 
married  woman.    To  go  to  the  w., 
I     to  be  married.    A  w.  to  see,    a 
I 


wonder  to  see. 

Worm,  a  serpent ;  a  creature. 
I  Worahip,  honor. 
.  Wort,  a  kind  of  vegetable;  unfer- 

mented  beer. 
I  Worth,  wealth ;  full  aoope  (?),  Cor. 

III.  iii.  26. 
I  Worthy,  r6.,  to  dignify. 
(  Wot,  know. 
j  Woundleaa,  invulnerable. 

Wrack,  the  apelling  of  **  wreck  **  in 
I     the  old  editiona. 
'  Wrangler,  opponent. 

Wrath,  angry. 
,  Wreak,  revenge. 

Wreakful,  revengeful. 
,  Wrest,  a  tuning-key. 
'  Wretch,  uaed  aometimea  aa  a  term  of 
I      endearment. 

Wretched,  hateful. 

Wring,  to  writhe. 

Writ,  acripture ;  document.    Law  of 
writ,  aticking  to  the  text. 

Write,  to  aubacribe,  use  the  title  of; 
describe  oneaelf ,  to  claim. 
,  Writhled,  wrinkled. 
I  Wroth,  wrath. 

Wry,  to  go  aatray. 

Tare,  ready,  briak,  active. 

Yarely,  actively. 

Yaw,  to  move  unateadily. 

Yclad,  clad. 

Ycleped,  or  Tcliped,  called. 

Yead,  abbreviation  of  "•  Edward." 

Yearn,  to  grieve. 

Yedward,  Kdward. 

Yellowneaa,  jealouqr* 

Yellowa,  Jaundice. 

Yeoman,  ballifTs  aasiatant. 

Terk,  to    jerk,  to  strike    or  kick 

smartly. 
Yeat,foam. 
Yeaty,  frothy. 
Yield,  to  reward. 
Young,  early ;  recent. 
Yoongly,  early  in  life. 
Yoonker,  a  stripling ;  a  novice. 
Y-ravlah,  to  raviab. 
Y-alake,  to  quiet,  put  to  rest. 

Zany,  a  buffoon  who  imitated  the 
dovm. 
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